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THE LAST OF 10,000 SETS. 

The UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS of the 

“Cibrarp of famous Elteraturc” 

Leaves less than 4,500 Sets to be sold at the Present Prices and Terms. 

IP YOU VISH TO SBCORS THE LIBRARY AT A REDUCTION OF ORE-HALF IN THE PRICE YOUR ORDER MUST BE SENT NOV. 

(Th« entire 20 Handsome Volumes may bo had now upon the Preliminary Payment of Hatf-a-QuInea.) 


The raooete of The Standard "t issue of The Library of Famous 
Literature has been the distinguishing feature of the year in 
books. Of such a work, indeed, much might naturally bare been 
expected. Under the general editorial supervision of Dr. Qarnett, 
C.B., and representing the collaboration of many of the moat dis¬ 
tinguished living men of letters, this remarkable attempt to oom- 
pact the best of the World’s literature into twenty handy and con¬ 
venient volumes could not have resulted otherwise than in a most 
notable book. The astonishing number of advance subscriptions 
whiob have been received under the speoial offer made by The 
Standard revealed that it was a timely work as well. The more 
than 5,500 advance subscriptions represent a total of more than 


110,000 large royal ootavo volumes. It is oertain that suoh an 
advance sale was never before known in England. 7 he Standard 
can offer but 10,000 seta of The Library upon the present prices and 
terms. This means that less than 4,500 sets now remain, and in 
view of the heavy bookings of tike last two weeks, it is clear that 
the entire number will be taken before another month is out. 
Headers of The Academy, therefore, who wish to take advantage of 
the present opportunity should send in their orders at once, 
accompanied either by oheque in full, or a preliminary pay¬ 
ment of 10s. 6d. Meanwhile, intending subscribers will read 
with interest a few letters selected from the mail of the past few 
day.. 


WHAT SOME EARLY SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


Nothing but Praise. 

Bank Hall, Burnley, Lancashire, Dec. 18th, 1899. 

I have received the twenty volumes of the “International 
Library of Famous Literature " For the type, illustrations, 
and bindingthere can be nothing but praise—they are all one 
can wish. The chief Talue of the new issue to one who already 
possesses a fair library seems to me to be in the variety and 
clever selection of the literary fai e. One reads a specimen of 
some hitherto neglected author with an admiration that 
prompts one to further study his work and style. Without 
such an introduction (so to speak) the acquaintance would 
never have been made. J. O. S. THUR9BY. 

Its Comprehensive Range. 

The Manse, Manchester, iW. 18,1899. 

"The Library of Famous Literature " fulfils my most san¬ 
guine anticipations. In some directions I regard it as superior 
ev.n to Mr. Charles D. Warner's splendid collection of master- 

8 Ieces. and I observe throughout its Tolumes many signs of 
>r. Garnett’s unrivalled erudition and flue discrimination. I 
am especially impressed with the comprehensive range of the 
work. It oontsins many lesser literary stin too generally 
neglected, such as Jones Very, Miss Guiuey, Runeberg, ana 
that wonderful Hindoo poetess Tom Dutt 

REV. WILLIAM A. SIM. 

No Batter Reading for tho Young. 

Parkhill House, Swell, Epeom, Dec. 18. 1899. 
On opening my volumes of the "Library of Famous Litera¬ 
ture," I eras extremely pleased and gratified at the sight of the 
handsome books, the beautiful najier, illu'trations. flue large 
type, and very handaomo hindiug The subject matter being 
the chief thins, however I can only say I should like to shake 
by the hand all those eminent man who—making it a labour of 
loTe—have succeeded in sele tin* choice gems from real litera¬ 
ture since thinking and writimr began. 

To that parent who can aff .ru it, what greater pleasure 
could be given than hy presenting the set of books to a lad, tell¬ 
ing him at the tame t*me that, wherever he opens a volume, or 
whatever piece he reads, he may ’ e assured he is reading choice 
matter and style thst has stood the test of time or severe 
criticism, and to the originals of which he may caic to go in 
after life. 

A compilation suoh as this may also create a love of 
beautiful thought and expression, and at the same time 
counteract the reading of the crude and wretched stuff that 
is read by the majority now, I fear. 

FRANK MARSHALL. 


Of Wonderful Value. 

Royston. Hassocks, Sussex, Dec. 13,1899. 

I am highly delighted with my books, which are undoubtedly 
of wonderful value. The immense variety of the contents, and 
the opportunity afforded of a glimpse of American and foreign 
literature, whioh the ordinary English reader would probably 
never obtain otherwise, are among the most striking features 
of the work to me. I am neither a bookworm nor a literary 
individual in any respect, but merely one of the ordinarily 
educated British publio, aud feel sure that others like me must 
take great enjoyment out of these books, and will never repent 
of their bargain if they get them 

W. F. JAMESON. M.A., Trinity College. Cambridge. 

An Aid to Literary Cultura. 

Minster National School, North Ramsgate. 

I sm delighted with the " Library of Famous Literature.” It 
is just the kind of work that has long been wanted by persons 
possessing some literary culture, whose time is limitwl. and 
whose purses ore light. The type ii beautifully clear and soft 
to the eyes. MONTAGUE HODGES. 

Charmed with the Illustrations. 

United College, Bradford, Deo. 18,1899. 

I expected great things of the *' Library of Famous Litera¬ 
ture,” but the reality mjre than realises my expectations. I 
am particularly charmed with the illustrations. The Library 
will prore of immense value to those who do not enjoy the 
privilege af a large private library. 

O. KYDD CUTHBERT. 

Prefers the Half-Persian Calf. 

Exmouth, Dec. 16, 1899. 

My first intention was to purchase tho “ Library of Famous 
Literature” in its cheapest bindiug. but now I have the books, 
and am able to appreciate their special and peculiar value, I 
congratulate myself ou possessing the work In durable and 
handsome half-Persian calf. C. G. BAKER. 

Par and Beyond my Expectations. 

Hope Villa, Station Road, Ports!ade-by-8ea, Dec. 22 . 

I have received the volumes of "Library of Famous 
Literature," and am very pleased with them. I have from 
the published announcements anticipated something good. 
The result is far beyond my expectations. 

R. B. Y. POWELL. 


Th. Finest Anthology In Existence. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 

I have received the * International Library,’ and am very much 
pleased with it. The range is great, and being spread over 
many centuries and oountries. brings to us menage* from the 
wise and great of remote ages and of far-distant climes. The 
“ lute* national Library” is, in my opinion, the finest anthology 

^I^nfTyouth 1 was familiar with Charles Knight’s " Half 
Roan with tho Bert Author,." I trurt tint I mix not b* 
considered ungrateful to Knight when I sav that his anthology 
was solemn, stodgy and dull. Afterwards I bought Illus¬ 
trated Readings.'* edited by Tom Hood (Secundus), and 
published by Cassell A Co., in the late sixties. This was a most 
helpful and interesting work, in two volumes, and it put me 
ou the track of some really good literature. Then I became 
the possessor of the "Casquet of Literature” in six volumes. 
This was also a most excellent work. and. indeed, has not been 
eclipsed, except by the " International Library." 

The General Index at the end of your twentieth volume i* 
exceedingly useful. The books are handsomely bound, the 
paoer and type dear and beautiful, and the price is verylow. 

The reading public ought to lie vexy grateful to ^rGarnett 
and his colleagues. THOMAS WHITE. 

Will Prove Invaluable. 

Iveralmond, Crammond, Dec. 20. 

I have looked over several of the volumes of the *' Library 
of Famous Literature,” and am more than pleased with them. 
I feel oertain that to men who have little spare time for read¬ 
ing they will prove invaluable. GEORGE D. MaCKAY. 

A Good Oom pan ion for a Leisure Hour. 

If5 and 106 , Strand, London, W.C., Dec. 10. 

Apart from its great value as a record of the literature of 
the world, it will certainly be a good companion for a leisure 
hour, more particularly because the examples of the various 
Authors' works selected are in t U emsel v e* E M 

Fully Satisfied with tho Library. 

2. Rosenthorpe Road, Nunhead, De . 19 

We are fully satisfied with them, although our expectations 
were very high. TbrtA you very mueh THOMPaos 


Special Offer. 

Those who subscribe cow, In advance of pub¬ 
lication, may obtain the Complete Work, Twenty 
Volumes, at a REDUCTION OP BO PER CENT. 
PROM THE REGULAR PRICES. The entire 
Twenty Volumes will be sent, all at one time, upon a 
preliminary payment of but H ALF-A-GUINEA J 
further payments, after the twenty volumes are in 
your home, to be at the rate of 9, 12, 15, or 21 shillings 
per month, according to the binding chosen. 


A Handsomely Illustrated Prospectus 
Sent Free upon Application. 

If yon will state that you read this notice in “ THB 
ACADEMY/* “THE STANDARD’* will send, post 
paid to any address, a large, illustrated Prospectus of 
the LIBRARY OP FAMOUS LITERATURE, to¬ 
gether with specimen pages, from the index and the 
like. But those who prefer to file their subscriptions 
at once, and thus take advantage of the Special Prices, 
which ate offered in advance of the day of publication, 
may examine the work, in the different styles of bidd¬ 
ing, at “ The Standard ** Office, 23, St. Bride Street, 
near Lndgate Circus ; and at the establishment of 
Messrs. Chappell and Co., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
60, New Bond Slreet, where orders may be hooked, 
both for Cash Payments and on Monthly Instalments. 



Showing the Hand¬ 
some Three-quarter 
Red Levant Mot ccco 
Binding. 
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TASTEFUl, CONVENIENT, INEXPENSIVE. 


THE SPECIAL BOOKOASE. 

For th« ocnYenienoe of »ub*cribers to the “ Library of 
Famou* Literature," and In response to many inquiries, The 
Standard” has made arrangement* to purchase, at a wh leaaie 
price, several thousand l>ookesses, specially mode to contain 
the twenty volumes of the " library. The bookcase will be 
twenty Inches in width and about three feet in height, the 
twenty volumes of the Library being disposed on two shelves, 
the lower one raised about eight inches from the Moor. 

The bookcase will be sent to the subscriber flat, and can be 
put together ia five minutes. Under this arrangement the 
cost of catriage i* reduced to a minimum. By the purchase of 
several thousand of these bookcases in bulk, “Tue bt«u- ara 
is enabled to offer them, to subtcril>er* to the Library ouly, at 
the very low price of 18s. tid.. carriage to be imd by the pur¬ 
chaser. Subscribers on the monthly payment plan, who d^ire 
to pay for the bookcase when their payment* for the library 
are completed, msy make arrangements to that enectny 
writing to "The Standard." As the number of bookc^ies is 
limited, application should be made at onoe, with cheque 
enclosed. _ 


APPLICATION FOR PROSPECTUS. 

If you wish to receive a Prospectus, cut this s.ip 
out, or carefully state that you read this no.ice in 
the Academy. 


W. M. JACKSON, 

The Standard, 

23, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON. E.C. 


.. 1000 . 

Havinar read in the Acadimt your offer regarding 
the LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, I 
request that you Bend me your illustrated Prospectus. 


Name. 


Address. 

Ac. 3. 
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W. THACKER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

Now read/ at the Libraries and Booksellers' in 
Tow'n and Country 

EDITION DE LUXE OF THE WORKS OF 

WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON, G. H. JAL- 
LAND, EDMUND CALDWELL, C. E. BROGK, 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE, and others. Edited by 
the Bight Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 
M.P. 

Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt tops. 
Printed from new type, on hand-made deckle-edged 
paper, specially made for this Edition. Price, Yols. 
I.-XIIL, £8 10s. 6d. 

*** Each volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece on 
Japanese Vellum, and other Illustrations. 

I. —Riding- Recollection*. Illustrated by 
Hugh Thomsow. 

II.— Katerfclto. Illustrated by G. H. Ja.lia.iu>. 

III. — Undo John. Illustrated by E. Caldwbll 

and H. M. Brock. 

IV. — Market Harborough. Illustrated by 

Hugh Thomson and Finch Masoit. 

V.— Contraband. Illustrated by Bbrnabd 
Partridge. 

VI.— M. or N. Illustrated by C. E. Bkock. 

VII.— Tllbury-No-Qo. Illustrated by E. Cai.d- 
wbll. 

Vin.-8ong« and Versos, and Bonos and I. 

Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 

IX.— Black, but Com sly. Illustrated by 
H. M. Brock. 

X.— Tho Brooks of Brldlomoro. Illustrated 
by Freb Rob. 

XI.—Tho White Rose. Illustrated by H. Bird. 
XII.—Roy's Wife. Illustrated by Cecil Alden. 
XIII.-Batanolla. Illustrated by G. H. Jallahd. 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 80s. net. 

THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN 
NAVY. 

By FRED. T. JANE, 

Author of “All the World’s Fighting Ships,” Ac. 
With 180 Illustrations from Sketches and Drawings 
by the Author, and from Photographs. 

L STwrtly, 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. 

A SUMMER IN HIGH ASIA. 

A Bummer Ramble through Balistan 
and Ladakh. 

By Captain F. E. S. ADAIR 

(late Rifle Brigade), 

Author of “ Sport in Ladakh. 

With a Chapter on Central Asian Trade by 
Captain S. H. GODFREY, 
late Joint-Commissioner at Leh. 

Illustrated from Photographs and Drawings, and a 
Map of tne Route. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

BULLET and SHOT 
in INDIAN FOREST, 
PLAIN, and HILL. 

By C. E. M. RUSSELL, M.R.A.C., 

late Senior Deputy Conservator of Forests, Mysore 
Service. [Shortly. 


SECOND EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The CARLSBAD TREATMENT 

And How to Carry It Out AnywHore. 

By LOUIS TARLETON YOUNG, M.D. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

WITH SAMPSON THROUGH 
THE WAR. 

By W. A. M. GOODE. 

An Account of tho Naval Operation, 
during the Spanish War of 1808. 

With Chapters specially Contributed by 
Rear-Admiral SAMPSON, Captain R. D. WANS, 
and Commander C. C. TODD. 

With Portraits of Naval Officers, Illustrations, 
and Maps. 


London: W. THACKER & CO., 
2, Creed Lane, E.O. 


MACMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY OF . . . 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 


|JNDER the above title Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. 
Limited, propose to issue reprints of various 


STANDARD WORKS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


for ivhich they believe there ia a demand, ‘printed from large type, in 
demy 8ro volumes, and sold in cloth at the uniform price of 3s. 6</. net 
per volume. The books will contain neither new Introductions nor new 
Notes, the idea being to present typographically perfect reprints of the best 
existing texts. In deciding the question as to which is the best edition to 
reproduce, the publishers have been fortunate in obtaining the assistance 
of Mr. A W. POLLARD, Hon. Sec. of the Bibliographical Society, and 
beyond a bibliographical note to each book from his pen, the Series will 
contain no fresh editorial matter. 


The aim of the publishers will be to give complete and accurate texts, 
so that lovers of English Literature may have the opportunity of 
possessing the works of their favourite winters in a form at once hand¬ 
some and inexpensive, and printed in the demy 8t >0 size, which has 
always been regarded as most suitable for the study of a private 
gentleman, and for the shelves of a Public Library. 

The publishers hope that if the Series meets with the support they 
anticipate for it, it moy eventvnlly run to a considerable number of 
volumes, but they do not pledge themselves to bring out more than the 
twenty-five volumes mentioned below, all of which, however, will appear 
during the year 1900. 


The following is a list of the first twenty-five volumes of the Series :— 


BACON’S ESSAYS; COLOURS 

of GOOD and EVIL; and ADVANCEMENT 
of LEARNING. 1 vol. [Ready. 

SHERIDAN S PLAYS. 1 voL 

[Ready. 

TRAVELS of SIR JOHN MANDE- 

VILLE. With Illustrative Narratives from 
Hakluyt. 1 voL 


FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 

2 vols. 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY 

of SELBORNE. 1 vol. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHN- 

SON. 8 vols. 


MALORY’S MORTE DARTHUR. 

2 vols. 

DON QUIXOTE, Translated by 

Shelton. 3 vols. 

WALTON’S LIVES and Com¬ 

plete ANGLER. 1 vol. 

THE WORKS of LAURENCE 

STERNE. 2 vols. 


DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS 

of an ENGLISH OPIUM EATER; MURDER 
as a FINE ART; THE ENGLISH MAIL 
COACH, and other Essays. 1 vol. 

LOCKHART’S LIFE of SCOTT 

6 vols. 

CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVO 

LUTION. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

The scheme for a Pension Fund for Authors put forth 
this week by the Society of Authors presents noble out¬ 
lines. The proposed fund is intended to supplement the 
operations of the Royal Literary Fund, which grants only 
donations, and the Civil List pensions, which amount to 
only £400 a year and are still somewhat capriciously 
granted. The first thing to be noted about the Society of 
Authors’ project is that it aims to establish a pension fund 
for authors, to be supported by authors themselves, not by 
appeals to the public. Other points are these : 

The fund will be utilised for pensions only. 

The pensions given will not be less than £30 or more 
than £100 per annum. 

Candidates for pensions must have attained the age of 
sixty years. 

For other details of this admirable scheme we refer our 
readers to the January number of the Author. 


Meanwhile, the support of authors is asked for, and 
the following subscriptions have been already promised : 

Mr. George Meredith (President of the Society)... £100 
Mr. J. M. Barrie (if nine others subscribe the 

same amount) .100 

Mr. A. W. a Beckett (per annum) . 5 

Sir Walter Besant ... 100 

The Rev. T. G. Bonney (for present year, and 
cohtinue same as long as existing circumstances 

also continue) . 5 

Mr. Austin Dobson (as much as possible per 

annum) . — 

Dr. Conan Doyle (per annum, when the scheme 

assumes a practical basis) . 10 

Mr. Douglas Freshfield (if nine others subsciibe 

the same amount).100 

Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins .200 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome (per annum, and perhaps 

more) . 5 

Mr. J. Scott Keltie (per annum for five years) ... ■"> 

Mr. Budyaid Kipling . 100 

Mr. Gilbert Parker.100 

Mrs. Humphry Ward (per annum) . 10 


Ibsen’s new play, “When We who are Dead, Awaken,” 
will be shortly issued in ten different languages. Mean¬ 
while the Baity News explains that the play opens in the 
grounds of a sanatorium in the north of Norway. Prof. 
Bubek and his wife (Fru Maia) are discovered talking. 
They have been married five years, and the conversation 
discloses that they have grown tired of each other. He 
is elderly and distinguished: she young and lively. She 
complains that he has not fulfilled his promise “to take 
her with him up a high mountain and show her all the 
world’s grandeur.” To them enter a third character (there 
are only four in the play), a hunter of “ eagles, wolves, 
women, elks, and reindeer.” To him the professor’s wife 
falls a prey. They go hunting together, which gives the 
professor an opportunity of renewing acquaintance with a 
lady who has been haunting the hotel grounds. That is 
the bare outline of the plot. 


In opening the new Free Library at Acton, on Wednes¬ 
day, Mr. Choate, in a delightful speech, explained to 
his hearers how “ travelling libraries ” are worked in 
America. These libraries, each consisting of one hundred 
books, are sent round to outlying villages and into remote 
districts where stationary libraries do not exist. Mr. 
Choate added that he did not know whether any parts 
of Great Britain were so remote as to need such an 
institution, but he commended the utility of the system. 
Undoubtedly there are remote parts in England (some 
within thirty miles of London) which need the travelling 
library. What is more, some get it. Travelling libraries 
for English villages were organised six years ago by Mr. 
Stead, and have been made successful and self-supporting. 
Nor did Mr. Stead claim originality for his idea. Such 
libraries had already an existence in Hampshire and 
Yorkshire. 


Are We in the Twentieth Century? 

Oh, ask me not, one thing is plain: 

To-day I see the sun, 

But on my tomb will beat the rain 
When men count Twenty-one! 


Mb. Bernard Shaw sends us this genial remonstrance 
apropos the spelling of a certain name in his article, on 
page 16 : “Why am I denied by the Academy the 
common English right to spell Shakespear’s name as I 
please ? I refrain from striking out the final e so tyranni¬ 
cally foroed on me in the proof because I shrink from 
giving trouble. But I protest all the same. The whole 
character of a man is in the way he spells Shakespear.” 


As to the merits of the play which amazed and delighted 
Sussex last week we must be silent. Nor are we allowed 
to mention the actors and actresses by name or to criticise 
their performance. But we have permission to print a 
facsimile of the first page of the programme, giving the 
title of the play and the names of the authors. It was 
called 

Tft£ GflOST. 

Written by 

Mr. Hbnry James, Mr. Robbrt Barr, 

Mr. Ghorge Gissinc, Mr. Rider Haggard, 

Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. H. B. Marriott- 
Watson, Mr. H G. Wells, Mr Edwin Pugh, 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason and 
Mr. Stbphen Crane. 

The play was in two acts: “I. Empty Boom in Brede 
Place ” ; “ II. Same as Before.” The text of “ The Ghost ” 
will never be printed. 
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.The Academy. 


Mbs. M. L. Gwtnn’s Birthday Jtabk;'*jast published 
by Messrs. Methuen, unfortunately "doSs not appear to 
be free from error. Last week'- we quoted four lines 
from Chaucer that Mrs. Gwyifn has printed upon her title- 
page. The quotation, which-our printer copied exactly as 
it is printed in the Birthday Book, has drawn the following 
remonstrance from" PMf-' Skeat: 

“May I be allowed to draw attention to a quotation 
from Chapter 'given in the Academy, December 30, 1899, 
at p. 7SO ? . it appeared in the following form, as a quota¬ 
tion from some compilation: 

Out of the olde fieldes, as men sayeth, 

Cometh all this new come from yere to yere ; 

And out of olde bookes, in good faithe, 

Cometh all this new science that men lere. 

It seems piteous that such fine lines should be so sur¬ 
prisingly misspelt. It would seem that Middle English is 
an unknown language; no one would dream of treating 
Latin or Greek or German after this sort. It is marvellous, 
moreover, how anyone could imagine that such lines can 
scan. The utterly shocking errors, ruining the metre, occur 
in the use of ' new ’ for the dissyllabic newt ; ‘ come ’ for 
the monosyllabic corn ; ‘ yere ’ for the monosyllabic yttr in 
the former of the two instances; ‘ faithe ’ for the monosyl¬ 
labic faith (better feith) ; and again, the form ' new ’ for 
newt, in the last line. Besides these, 'fieldes' should be 
feldes, and ‘ sayeth ’ should be eeith. And it must be borne 
in mind that' Cometh ’ represents Com’th, a monosyllable. 
One thing to which Englishmen look forward with longing 
hope is the advent of a time when Middle English spelling 
shall be understood and duly respected.” 


We must say that we sympathise with Mrs. Gwynn. 
Her Birthday-Book, which is by far the handsomest that 
we have seen, would not, we imagine, have been sent by 
any editor to Prof. Skeat for review. But because we 
used her Chaucerian motto to adorn a blank space, 
and because the text of that motto is not a good text, 
Mrs. Gwynn comes under the displeasure of the greatest 
living authority on Chaucer. The moral seems to be 
that compilers of Birthday Books should look to their 
Middle English. 


It is a convenient provision of Nature that a hen, when 
she has laid an egg, clucks—thereby informing the world 
that she has laid an egg. A disposition to cluck, or, to 
use his own phrase, “advertise a little,” would, in Mr. 
G. S. Street’s opinion, add to the usefulness of the His¬ 
torical MSS. Commission. Mr. Street has reason to 
feel a little sore about the Commission’s humility. A 
while ago he read with some excitement a paragraph 
announcing that a large number of George Selwyn’s 
Letters to the fifth Earl of Carlisle had been discovered at 
Castle Howard and would shortly be published. Mr. 
Street, being an authority on Selwyn, wrote in haste to 
the publisher for an advance copy of this book. He got 
it, and he tells his readers in the January Blaclcwood: “ I 
was congratulating myself on the business-like promptitude 
with which my inevitable article would appear, when lo! 
I heard that these new letters and many others besides had 
been published by the Historical MSS. Commission more 
than a year ago.” A splendid egg had been laid by the 
Commission and Mr. Street had not heard of it. 


The suggestion Mr. Street now makes, that the His¬ 
torical MSS. Commission should issue its publications in a 
less official-looking form, in volumes easier to handle, 
and printed on better paper, that it should advertise, and 
send out paragraphs to “ impenetrable editors,” is doubt¬ 
less only a part of his fun. Let the Commission do this, 
and we foresee a demand for illustrations and fancy 
bindings and gay prefaces. Moreover, the vigilant expert 


would then have no chance. Mr. Street overlooked a prize 
for a year, but, after all, he received his advance copy of 
Mr. Boscoe’s and Miss Clergue’s book, and is first in the 
field (the magazine field) with his criticism. 


The scruples which sensitive people felt in reading the 
Browning love letters have not been so acute in the case 
of Bobert Louis Stevenson’s letters. Yet the two publica¬ 
tions must finally be cited together—doubtless along with 
others—in determining the rights of the dead and the 
duties of biographers. The world was glad—more than 
glad—to have these books. But we are not wholly out 
of sympathy with the writer in Macmillan who questions 
whether Stevenson’s letters have not been too hastily and 
prodigally given to the world. Such misgivings are not 
inconsistent with a keen enjoyment of the gift, and a 
willingness to use it when given. As the writer points out, 
Stevenson has been dead only five years, and “ he did not 
write those letters for the eye of whomsoever chooses to 
buy the book.” At all events a new tradition has been 
started under which the dead are likely to be treated with 
as much freedom by biographers as the living already are 
by the gossippers of the press. The disturbing question 
is. Where will it end ? 


Mb. Bobebt Buchanan’s onslaught on Mr. Kipling in 
the December number of the Contemporary Review has 
brought forth a reply, in the same quarter, from Sir Walter 
Besant. Mr. Buchanan, it will be remembered, suggested 
that Mr. Kipling was a literary hooligan, who is leading 
this generation away from the humanitarian teaching of 
forty years ago. The term “ hooligan ” was most offen¬ 
sive, and we are not surprised that Sir Walter Besant’s 
knightly solicitude for the dignity of literature has been 
stirred to its depths. His reply to Mr. Buchanan takes 
the form of a confession of his own love for the writings of 
Mr. Kipling, in whom he sees a fine “ enthusiasm for 
humanity.” 

Always, in every character, he presents a man : not au 
actor: a man with the passioos, emotions, weaknesses and 
instincts of humanity. It is perhaps one of the Soldiers 
Three: or it is the Man who went into the mountains be¬ 
cause he would be a King: or the man who sat in the 
lonely lighthouse till he saw streaks : always the real man 
whom the reader sees beneath the uniform and behind the 
drink and the blackguardism. It is the humanity in the 
writer which makes bus voioe tremulous at times with un¬ 
spoken pity and silent sympathy: it is the tremor of his 
voice which touches the heart of his audience. 


Of course neither Mr. Buchanan’s attack nor Sir Walter 
Besant’s defence belong to the domain of cool literary 
criticism. Indeed, it seems to us that Sir Walter mis¬ 
understands the case when he treats it as an abhorrent 
attack of one author on another author. At bottom the 
quarrel is political rather than literary. Mr. Buchanan 
sees in Mr. Kipling a misleader of the nation, and in that 
character he attacks him with the rancour and fury which 
are still not wholly banished from political controversy. 
No doubt the literary element is bound up with the social. 
Still, Mr. Buchanan did not storm and rage on a question 
of style, or a school of fiction, or a point of academics; he 
made it a question of social politics and of religion— 
subjects on which strong feeling is natural. Mr. Buchanan 
may be wrong, but we have no doubt that he is sincere, 
and we are sure that he is courageous. 

Mb. Hebbebt Spenceb has addressed a letter to the 
Weetmimter Oaiette donying that Mr. Hector Macpherson’s 
forthcoming monograph on himself has passed under his 
eye. Mr. Spencer writes : 

In one of your issues last week was a paragraph re¬ 
ferring to a preceding statement which had been made 
concerning Mr. Hector Macpherson’s monograph on my 
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works. Apparently the statement was that I had seen all 
the sheets of Mr. Macpherson’s work before they went to 
press, and in the paragraph named it was said that this 
statement was incorrect. The rectification is an inadequate 
one. Incorrect may mean partially true but not wholly 
true—may mean that I have seen some proofs but not alL 
Instead of being called incorrect the statement should 
have been called entirely false. I have not seen, and I 
have declined to see, a single page of Mr. Macpherson’s 
work in proof, in MS., or in any other shape. 


A fbW yeats ago dialogue, as a literary form, became 
distinctly popular, and one reputation at least was founded 
on its practice. It was n fleeting fashion; but fashions 
travel, and the present home of Dialogue appears to be— 
Natal! A young British officer was endeavouring, a few 
weeks ago, to signal from General Buller’s camp to Lady¬ 
smith, but he soon found that his messages were being 
read and answered by Boers. Thereupon the following 
conversation took place: 

Natal. Who are you ? 

Boers. The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

N. What is the Number of your r- giment ? 

B. I am Corporal Stevens, 18th Hussars. 

N. What are you doing ? 

B. Ladysmith was taken last night; I escaped. 

N. Ton are Boers, aren’t you ? 

B. Yes, and you’re English. Where is Buller ? 

N. I don’t know. Where is Joubert ? 

B, He has gone to Pretoria with General White as 
prisoner. 

N. How is old Kruger ? 

B. All right, thank you. 

N. Why won’t you wait for us? We have plenty of 
cold steel for you, and our 100 rounds are getting rather 
heavy. God help you if you do. 

B. Yes, He is sure to. 

“ A smart dialogue with a grim ending ” says a contem- 

S orary. A grim dialogue with a smart ending would also 
escribe it. Smart, however, is too poor a word to apply 
to the final Boer repartee, and it must be confessed that 
the dialogue is marred by the British officer’s explicit 
bellicoseness: but what a document! 


A curious index to popular reading-taste in America 
is found in the May - to - December Cumulative Book 
Index, containing a classified list of American books 
published in that interval. From this it appears that the 
three writers most in vogue among readers and critics—as 
judged by mere number of publications—are 

1. Kipling. 

2. Shakespeare. 

3. Omar Khayyam. 

It is also gravely stated that though “ it is manifestly 
unfair to Kipling to compare such a collection of authors 
as the Bible with him alone, yet the entries under ‘ Bible ’ 
are scarcely a third more in number.” We infer that even 
here Mr. Kipling is “ creeping up.” 


The six “best selling” books in the States and 
Canada during December are named in the order of 
demand by the American Bookman: 

Janice Meredith. By Leicester Ford. 

Itichard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. By E. Caskoden. 

David Harum. By E. N. Westcott. 

Via Crueis. By Marion Crawford. 

Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of his Countrymen. By F. P. 
Dunne. 

Of these books, three — Nos. 2, 3, and 4 — survive from 
the Bookman's September list. It is stated that Mr. E. 
Caskoden’s novel, When Knighthood was in Flower, is in its 
150th thousand. This is another illustration of the fact 
that whereas the large sale of a book in England is 
generally accompanied by a large sale in America, the 


converse is not always experienced. Quo Vadis, David 
Harum, and When Knighthood was in Flower have “boomed” 
in America; they have not “ boomed ” here. 


“ A gallus periodical ” was the term applied recently 
by Harper's Weekly to our own quarterly Anglo-Saxon 
Beview. Thereupon one of its readers applied for a 
definition of “ gallus.” Gallus is but old gallows writ 
decent, and it means “ reckless, dashing, showy.” Pro¬ 
moted from the hangman’s vocabulary, it is still no 
better than slang. The Weekly quotes this snatch of an 
old song: 

He was a gallus boy, boys, and he was mighty fine, 

And he used to drive a mule team on the Denver City line. 

The Weekly further expounds the word by saying : “ If we 
should speak of District-Attorney Asa Bird Gardiner as a 
gallus jurist it would probably be an appropriate use of 
the word.” And now we expect a letter asking us: 
“ Who is District-Attorney Asa Bird Gardiner ? ” 


Mr. Walter H. Page, formerly editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has become a partner in the S. S. McClure 
Company of New York, and will devote himself to the 
literary work of the firm. Mr. J. L. Thompson, Mr. 
Henry W. Lanier (son of the late Sidney Lanier), and 
Mr. S. A. Everitt, will all be admitted into partnership. Mr. 
James MacArthur, formerly editor of the Bookman, will 
represent the house in London. The name of the company, 
it is expected, will be changed eventually to Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


The first number of the International Monthly, issued by 
the Macmillan Co., of New York, contains five articles, the 
place of honour being given to Mr. Edouard Bod, who 
writes on “Later Evolutions of French Criticism.” In 
size the magazine is somewhat smaller than the Nirwteenth 
Century, and the price is 25 cents. The editor is Mr. 
F. A. Bichardson, of Vermont, who is assisted by an 
Advisory Board “ composed of one person in America, 
representing each of the twelve departments of contem¬ 
porary thought with which the magazine deals, who has to 
co-operate and associate with him one person residing in 
France, one in England, and one in Germany.” The 
International Monthly will not languish for lack of advice. 


The new and enlarged series of Punch, with its extra 
pages, its story by Mr. Conan Doyle, its fuil-page pictures, 
its clean type and good paper, makes an attractive 
miscellany. All the contributions are now signed with 
initials, even down to a brief notice of a reference book 
which is signed by Mr. Lucy. Mr. Seaman contributes 
some capital parodies. But the supply of “fill column 
jokes ” must have run very short when Mr. Punch was 
obliged to use this “ Sad Case” : “An eminent literary 
man, who for many years had invariably used quills, 
found himself without a single one; and so, in order to 
gain his livelihood by the sale of various articles, he was 
reduced to steel pens ! ! " 


A Church Gazette interviewer has been talking to 
Mr. Wilson Barrett about the effect of the “ Sign of the 
Cross ” on its audiences. Said the interviewer : 

“ Rumours reached the outer world on the first presen¬ 
tation of wonderful ‘ conversions ’ wrought by its means. 
Do the ‘ conversions ’ still continue ? ” 

“ Yes. Letters still keep pouring in upon us. Only 
a few days ago we had a letter from a distinguished Parses 
telling us that the ‘ Sign of the Cross ’ had given him quite 
a different conception of Christianity from the one he used 
to have. A clergyman, after telling us tbat he had never 
seen such a play in his life, winds up by saying: ‘ I have 
been preaching for twenty years, but I never preached 
such a sermon as you did to us the night before.’ ” 

The replies of the distinguished Parsee and the clergyman 
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were certainly guarded. This evangelical play-acting 
reminds us of Defoe’s satire on an alliance between 
Church and Stage in his day: “ Peggy Hughes sings, 
Monsieur Ramadon plays, Miss Santlow dances, Monsieur 
Cherrier teaches, and all for the Church! Here’s heavenly 
doings! Here’s harmony! Your singing Psalms is hurdy- 
gurdy to this Music; and all your preaching-Actors are 
Fools to these.” 


Head* and Hands is the title of a new illustrated art 
magazine, to be published monthly at the price of sixpence. 
The scheme the editor proposes is ambitious! 


To the January number of the North American Review 
Mr. Henry James will contribute an article on the Letters 
of R. L. Stevenson, and Mr. Edmund Gosse a character 
study of Sir Redvers Buller. 


On Saturday evening a dinner was given to Mr. Hugh 
Chisholm, on the occasion of his retirement from the 
editorship of the St. James's Gazette. A large number of 
Mr. Chisholm’s friends and well-wishers were present, 
including seven editors, three artists, two publishers, and 
the staff of the St. James's Gazette. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and the vice-chair by Mr. Theodore 
A. Cook, the new editor of the St. James's, who has the 
distinction of being the only editor who has rowed for his 
University in an Oxford and Cambridge boat-race. 


The sixty-first anniversary festival of the News¬ 
vendors’. Benevolent and Provident Institution will take 
place at the Whitehall Rooms, on May 22. Mr, C. Arthur 
Pearson will preside. 


Bibliographical. 

Perhaps the most notable of the “ new departures ” made 
by Mr. Punch this week is the initialling of most of the 
matter he prints. I think this a good move, because I 
believe it will attract to the “ Fleet-street jester” a good 
deal of talent which hitherto, probably, has been with¬ 
held from him. Mr. Punch has never been unwilling—at 
any rate, of late years—to let his young men reveal 
their identity and proclaim their work; witness, for 
example, Mr. Warham St. Leger’s Ballads from “ Punch," 
issued in 1890; Mr. Punch's Music Hall Songs and Dramas, 
by Mr. Anstey (1892); Mr. Punch's Prize Novels, by Mr. 
Lehmann (1892 also), and so forth. Several other living 
writers, notably Mr. Seaman, have been allowed to identify 
themselves publicly with their contributions to Punch. In 
the same way with the pictorial artists. We had Mr. 
Reed’s Prehistoric Peeps in book form in 1896, and Mr. 
Phil May’s Songs and their Singers in 1898. On the volumes 
of cartoons by Tenniel and sketches by Du Maurier—to go 
no further back—I need not dwell. In truth, Mr. Punch 
has for some time been accumulating rapidly the material 
for an inevitable Bibliography. 

For reasons of my own, I have not yet read any of the 
“ notices ” of Mr. Phillips’s Paola and Francesca, and I do 
not know, therefore, whether any comparison has been 
instituted between it and Leigh Hunt’s rhymed narrative 
on the same subject, published in 1816 under the title of 
The Story of Rimini. As a matter of fact, no comparison 
is possible, for Hunt’s “ poem ” is written in the so-called 
easy, but actually slipshod, fashion which that well-meaning 
bard affected in such cases. The Story of Rimini is weU 
known to all literary students; it is not so familiar a fact 


that a play on the subject of the famous love-story was 
written by the American G. H. Boker, and duly in¬ 
cluded in a volume of his Plays and Poems published in 
1856. Moreover, Francesca di Rimini, as Boker called his 
work, was duly enacted in America in 1857, and revived 
there in 1882 and 1883. I have not read Boker’splay, but 
it would be interesting to compare it with Mr. Phillips’s, 
which, I feel sure, need not shrink from the comparison. 

Says a correspondent, writing from Edgbaston, Birming¬ 
ham : “On page 199 of Stevenson’s Letters, Vol. I., 
reference is made to Penn’s Fruits of Solitude. Stevenson 
sends a copy to Mr. H. F. Brown, with this remark : * If 
ever in all my “ human conduct ” I have done a better 
thing to any fellow-creature than handing on to you this 
sweet, dignified, and wholesome book, I know I shall hear 
of it on the last day. To write a book like this were im¬ 
possible; at least one can hand it on—with a wrench—one 
to another.’ Can you tell me, through your Biblio¬ 
graphical page, if this book has been reprinted here ? If 
not, can you get a publisher to take the hint ? ” To this 
I may reply, that Penn’s Fruits of Solitude in Reflections 
and Maxims has been published more than once in 
England. The latest edition I can trace was one issued 
by Messrs. J. Clarke & Co. in 1886, at the small price of 
one shilling. Whether this, or the previous edition by 
Messrs. Groombridge (1881), is still in print I cannot say. 
Should the book really be out of print, it would be worth 
somebody’s while, I think, to resuscitate it. 

By way of supplement to what I wrote last week about 
a new and revised edition of Mr. Swinburne’s poems, I may 
remind those of my contemporaries who have suggested a 
one-volume Selection from those poems, that such an 
anthology is already in existence—that which was pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in 1887. I have some 
ground for thinking that this selection was made by the 
poet himself, or, at any rate, approved by him. To me— 
and, I should think, to most of his admirers—it was any¬ 
thing but an adequate work. Selections from a man’s 
poetry should not be made by the man himself; he will 
choose according to personal preference, not according to 
the varied character of his output. Were I Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus I should try to get Mr. Swinburne’s 
consent to the publication of an anthology of his verse, put 
together by an independent authority. Such a volume, 
really well done—with an eye to the tastes and distastes 
of the general public—would have been, and would still 
be, I believe, a popular success. 

The first biographer of Lord Beaconsfield (if I remember 
rightly) was Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who published his some¬ 
what personal attack on the unfortunate statesman (if my 
memory serves me) during his subject’s lifetime. Then 
there was that portentously dull Public Life of Beacons¬ 
field by Mr. Francis Hitchman, a sort of antidote to which 
(one may say) was produced by Mr. P. W. Clayden under 
the title of England under Beaconsfield. In 1881 came a 
little Life by Edward Walford, and the critical Study by 
George Brandes. After that, the topic lapsed till 1888, 
when Mr. T. E. Kebbel issued a sympathetic monograph 
on the Tory leader. Two years later came the admirably- 
written, but nevertheless unsatisfactory, memoir by J. A. 
Froude. Now we are told to expect in a few days yet 
another memoir, from the pen of Mr. Harold Gorst. For 
my part, I think the best account of Disraeli is that which 
he gave of himself in his Home Letters and Letters to his 
Sister, covering the ground between 1830 and 1852. 

We are promised a collection of literary extracts, advo¬ 
cating toleration in religious matters, to which the compiler 
has given the title of The Wider View. It is not a bad 
title, and is certainly none the worse for recalling that of 
a little book written by Dr. Samuel Cox and published in 
1883— The Larger Hope. This was a sequel to Salvator 
Mundi, by the same author, both being written in the 
interests of what was then called “ Universalism.” 

The Bookworm. 
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The Glory that was Rome. 

The Letters of Cicero. Translated into English by Evelyn 
S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 4 vols. Vols. I. and II. (George 
Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Shuckboboh has done a great service in giving to 
English readers the wholly admirable translation of 
Cicero’s Letters, of which the first two volumes are now 
before us. To say it is scholarly would be inadequate. 
It is that and something more than that; it is an excellent 
piece of literary work. Fidelity to the original is com¬ 
bined with easy, idiomatic English in a really remarkable 
degree. He accomplishes the feat of making us forget 
that we are reading a translation. It is brilliant work. 

It was time we should have a good translation of these 
letters. They are, perhaps, the most interesting letters in 
the world. They draw the curtain which hides from us 
the intimate life of antiquity, and show us breathing 
Rome—not the mere Rome of history, but a Rome which 
touches us as men. Here you have the people who con¬ 
quered the world laughing, chatting, quarrelling, litigating, 
money-making, and behaving just as we behave. You 
hear the hum of the Forum, the latest gossip, the latest 
politics. You rub elbows with men of old renown; with 
Cato, the morally inflexible and very much of a prig; with 
Lucullus, the conqueror of Alithridates, but yet more cele¬ 
brated for his dinners, a fine specimen of the patrician ; 
nay, you come close to Cso3ar and Pompey themselves. 
And the penetrating, urbane, cultivated, irresolute man 
who wrote them—greatest of Rome’s orators and perhaps 
greatest of her prose-writers—is always chatty, observant, 
winning and human. 

Thus you have delightful human little glimpses of 
domesticity, touching in these stern old Romans. A large 
portion of the letters are to the orator’s old friend Atticus, 
and are full of allusions to his wife and his daughter—a 
child of twelve when the letters begin. Tullia is her 
name, but he uses generally the tender and musical 
diminutive, Tulliola. Atticus forgets to send her a pro¬ 
mised present, and Cicero writes : 

My pet Tulliola claims your present, and duns me as 
your security. I am resolved, however, to disown the 
obligation rather than pay up for you. 

Turn another page and you find a sneer at Pompey’s 
arbitrary ways and militarism. “ I don’t like his white 
boots and leggings.” Turn yet again, and you come on a 
letter of advice to his brother as pro-consul, which might 
have been written to an English Governor-General. 

Towards the middle of the second volume the corre¬ 
spondence is streaked by the red line of the great Civil 
War between Crosar and Pompey; and Cicero appears as a 
war-correspondent. These “ letters from the seat of war ” 
would be valuable in any age, but in that age are price¬ 
less, for there is nothing like them in antiquity. One of 
the great crises of the world is unconsciously depicted for 
us by the greatest writer of his day. The tribunes, 
expelled from the Senate, had fled to Crosar’s camp on the 
Gallic border, and invoked his protection. The Senate 
had launched a decree against mm; he had directed a 
menacing letter to the Senate and had crossed the famous 
Rubicon. It was the situation in the Transvaal. The 
Roman loyalists had been pushing matters to a fight, and 
when it came Ctosar overran Italy. Pompey’s great plan, 
about which heads in Rome had been mysteriously 
wagging, proved to be non-existent. He left Rome, with 
the Senate and the consuls, to raise levies and prepare the 
defence of Italy; but the loyalists found themselves 
scattered and shut up in the Italian towns where they were 
captured in detachments. Pompey himself retreated to 
the sea-coast of Apulia, whence he ultimately fled to 
Greece, and the Senate with him. Most living and 


modem is Cicero’s picture, from day to day, of the bon 1 
sternation and uncertainty during those opening weeks; 
when Csesar was on the march, and everyone waiting for 
the development of Pompey’s plans, Cicero is full of 
hesitation. He believes that Cresar will turn out a monster 
of cruelty, and talks about him as some of us talked about the 
Boers at the outset. On the other hand, he realised before 
the rest of the loyalists that Pompey was a fraud, and had 
no idea of defending Italy. Thus he begins when the 
Senate has thrown down the gauntlet, and he is quitting 
Rome to take over the defence of the Capuan district— 
knowing only that Caesar is on the march. He wrote to 
his dear Atticus, who quietly stays in the city to look after 
his private affairs: 

I don’t know, by heaven, what to do, now or in the 
future : such is the agitation into which I am thrown by 
the infatuation of our party’s most insane decision. . . . 
What plan our Emeus (Pompey) has adopted oris adopting 
I don’t know ; as yet he is cooped up in the towns and 
in a state of lethargy. If he makes a stand in Italy, 
we shall all be together; if he abandons it, I shall have 
to reconsider the matter. Up to now, unless I am out of 
my senses, his proceedings are all fatuous and rash. 

Two days later he breaks forth again, in a breathingly 
vivid picture of ancient Italy on the eve of invasion: 

What in the world does it mean ? What is going on ? 

I am quite in the dark. “ We are in occupation of Cingu¬ 
lum,” says someone ; “ we have lost Ancona “ Labienus 
has abandoned Cassar.” Are we talkiog of an imperatur 
of the Roman people or of a Haunibal? Madman! 
Miserable wretch, that has never seen even a shadow of 
virtue ! And he says he is doing all this to “ support his 
honour! ” How can there be any honour where there is 
no moral right? Can it be morally right to have an 
army without commission from the State ? To seize cities 
abandoned by one’s fellow citizens as a means of attack¬ 
ing one’s own country? To be contriving abolition of 
debts, restoration of exiles, hundreds of other crimes ? 

Which Csesar was perfectly guiltless of contriving. But 
Cicero is on his best oratorical platform for the moment, 
and very much frightened besides. He calms himself 
with a little philosophy, of the right Stoic pattern, and 
goes on: 

In the name of fortune, what do you think of Pompey’s 
plan ? I mean in abandoning the city ? For I am at 
a loss to explain it. Nothing, again, could be more 
irrational. Do you mean to abandon the city P Then you 
would have done the same if the Gauls were upon us. 
“The Republic,” says he, “does not depend on brick and 
mortar.” No, but it does depend on altars and hearths. . . . 
On the other hand, I gather from the indignation in the 
munidpia, and the conversation of those whom I meet, 
that this plan is likely to prove successful in a way. There 
is an extraordinary outcry at the city being without magis¬ 
trates or senate. In fact, there is a wonderfully strong 
feeling at Pompey’s being in flight. Indeed, the point of 
view is quite changed ; people are now for matting no 
concessions to Ctesar. Expound to me what all this 
means. 

It certainly meant that “ concessions ” no longer mattered, 
since Crosar was coming to take them. But how swift he 
came they did not yet know, these good loyalists of Rome, 
though they were getting painfully conscious how slow 
was their own leader. You can see, in this letter, the 
agitated groups gossipping in the streets and in the 
market-place—that open-air club-room of ancient Italy— 
the catching at news and the questioning of couriers. 
You can feel the shock throughout Italy, when it was 
known that Rome was abandoned to the rebel soldier 
from Gaul. Three days later he is still waiting for news, 
and growing more doubtful of Pompey: 

You ask me to be sure to let you know what Pompey 
is doing: I don’t think he knows himself; certainly none 
of us do. I saw the consul Lentullus at Formiee on the 
twenty-first; I have seen Libo. Nothing but terror and 
uncertainty everywhere! Pompey is on the road to 
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Larinum; for there are some cohorts there, as also at 
Luceria and Teanum, and in the rest of Apulia. After 
that, nobody knows whether he means to make a stand 
anywhere, or to cross the sea. If he stays in Italy, I am 
afraid he cannot have a dependable army: but if he goes 
away, where I am to go or stay, or what I am to do, I 
don’t know. For the man whose fury you dread will, I 
think, spare no form of brutality : nor will the suspension 
of business, nor the departure of senate and magistrates, 
nor the closing of the treasury, cause him to pause. But 
all this, as you say, we shall know before long. ... It 
is all but certain that Labienus has abandoned him. . . . 
For myself, I am convinced that it is true. Pray, though 
you say you confine yourself to the limits of your own 
house, do give me a sketch of the city. Is Pompey missed ? 
Is there any appearance of a feeling against Cieiar ? 
What is your opinion as to Terentia and Tullia ? Should 
they stay in Borne, or join me, or seek some place of 
safety ? 

Such is the terror inspired by the march of the ogre 
from Gaul. Cicero was soon to learn that Pompey, not 
Crosar, was the man whose cruelty was to be feared. The 
desertion of Caesar’s great lieutenant, Labienus, is a gleam 
of hope to him: 

Labienus [he writes] I regard as a demigod There has 
been no political stroke this long time past more brilliant. 

. . . For us, however, where shall we be able to raise our 
heads, or when ? How utterly incapable our general is you 
yourself observe . . . and how devoid of any plau of 
campaign the facts are witness. . . . Everyone agrees 
that he is in a state of abject alarm and agitation. . . . 
His whole hope rests on the two legions somewhat 
treacherously obtained. . . . For as yet, indeed, those 
whom he is enlisting are men reluctant to serve, and 
averse from fighting. 

But Pompey was not so panic-stricken, perhaps, as 
Cicero sweepingly asserts. He had “ ’eard the East a- 
calling,” and he could “ ’eed nothing else.” He was eager 
to get away to the scene of his early glories, and rouse the 
kings of the East against Italy, as Cicero soon came to 
penetrate. He had thrown a detachment into Corfinium, 
the Kimberley or Mafeking of the campaign; but he made 
no effort to relieve it. Cicero has a gleam of hope that 
Crosar will accept terms; Labienus has assured Pompey 
that his ex-leader’s army is weak, and Pompey, in much 
better spirits, writes that he will soon have a large army. 
But very quickly Cicero discovers that the peace proposals 
were a blind, that Csesar has not halted a moment, and 
that he is rushing on the heels of the scattered and retreat¬ 
ing loyalist detachments. City after city he has taken. 
Again poor Cicero rails at Pompey. Csosar he can scarce 
bear to name, it is always “ he ” or “ that man.” 

I can see that there is not a foot of ground in Italy 
which is not in his power. About Pompey I know 
nothing, and I think he will be caught unless he has 
already embarked. What incredible rapidity! Whereas 
our general-! 

From Corfinium, Domitius Ahenobarbus cries for help— 
Shakespeare’s “ strong Enobarbe,” but a poor enough 
ruffian in history. The next day comes word of the final 
blow, and Cicero sums up the inglorious campaign in dis¬ 
gusted language. 

What a disgraceful, and for that reason what a miserable 
thing. He had fostered Crosar, and then all of a sudden 
had begun to be afraid of him; he had declined any terms 
of peace; he had made no preparations for war; he had 
abandoned the city; he had lost Picenum by his own 
fault; he had blocked himself up in Apulia; he was pre¬ 
paring to go to Greece; he was going to leave us without a 
word, entirely uninformed of a movement on his part so 
important and unprecedented. Lo and behold, there is 
suddenly sprung on us a letter from Domitius to him. But 
our hero, bidding a long good-bye to honour, takes himself 
to Brundisiurn, while Domitius, they say, and those with 
him, on hearing of this, surrendered. 


It is a just indictment, in about a month and a half 
Pompey had lost Italy, and embarked for Greece. How 
differently from cold history does it all read in these 
letters, palpitating with the passion of a partisan and a 
contemporary, lit up by the little personal details which 
give actuality to the drama! If history were properly 
written, these letters would be more copiously quoted thau 
they are. 


A Book of Tears. 

English Elegies. (“Bodley Anthologies.”) Edited by 
J. C. Bailey. (Lane. 5s.) 

Mr. Bailey has woven a mortuary chaplet of elegiac 
verse, and offers it with a preface wherein he discusses, 
not merely the history of the elegy in England, but also, 
with both thoughtfulness and erudition, the precise nature 
and essence of this particular genre of poetry. Like most 
words in the vocabulary of criticism, the term “ elegy ” 
has been used in a variety of more or less related senses, 
which can hardly be brought within the boundaries of a 
common definition. Two attempts at such a definition Mr. 
Bailey quotes as at least approximately just. One is that 
of Coleridge: “ Elegy is the form of poetry natural to 
the reflective mind. It may treat of any subject, but it 
must treat of no subject for itself, but always and exclu¬ 
sively with reference to the poet himself.” The other is 
due to Shenstone: “ Elegy iu its true and genuine accepta¬ 
tion includes a tender and querulous idea, and so long as 
this is sustained it admits of a variety of subjects.” And 
he adds that the subject of an elegy must be “ treated so 
as to diffuse a pleasing melancholy.” We do not think 
Mr. Bailey is much in love with either of these definitions. 
Certainly we are not. From one point of view they are 
too wide. They are applicable to elegiac poetry as a 
whole, while elegy, nowadays at least, generally bears a 
narrower connotation than elegiac. From another point 
of view they are too narrow, for the Elegiae of Ovid’s 
Amores, and the “ Elegies ” into which Marlowe translated 
these, and the “ Elegies ” of Donne and others, to which 
they served as models, are by no means always “tender 
and querulous,” and not invariably even “reflective.” 
Some of them are expanded epigrams; others are narra¬ 
tives of gay and gallant adventures. On the whole, it 
seems better to maintain the distinction between Elegy 
and Elegiac, and to confine the former to the notion of 
lament. Mr. Bailey gives yet another formal definition, 
which regards Elegy as “that form of poetry in which 
anything is described as at once desirable and not present.” 
Even this is not quite satisfactory: to please us the 
closing words should be, instoad of “ not present," “ no 
longer present.” The notion of desiderium, or longing for 
what has been and is no more, is surely essential. Fitz¬ 
Gerald writes: 

Ah, Love! could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things Eatire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Be-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire P 

This satisfies the definition just quoted. Omar’s ideal is 
“ at once desirable and not present.” But clearly it is not 
elegy. Let us then insist on desiderium, and define elegy, 
if a definition is wanted, as “that form of lyric in which 
the dominant mood is the yearning for that which has been 
and is not.” This definition allows a certain range of 
subject for elegy. It may include, if not, as Mr. Bailey 
suggests, laments for unrequited or unhappy love, at least 
complaints over absent or faithless or forgotten love. It 
may include the lament of the exile for the mother country, 
of the townsman perforce for the meadows of his child¬ 
hood. Actually, of course, the subject is, nine times out 
of ten, death, and from this one class of funeral elegies, 
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the whole of Mr. Bailby’s own admirable collection is 
drawn. He says truly that the material for choice was 
ample: 

My difficulty throughout has been not where to find 
matter for insertion, but how to find room for it. We 
English have time out of mind been a grave people, apt 
more than others to meditate on the transitoriness of 
human things, and in the midst of life to let our thoughts 
move in the direction of death. And our poets, from 
Anglo-Saxon times to our own, have in this matter been 
no ill representatives of the national character. 

Mr. Bailey’s choice amid so much wealth is a judicious 
and catholic one. His knowledge of the earlier writers 
is wide, and he has been fortunate enough to obtain leave 
to reprint much beautiful modem work which is still 
copyright. He has, for example, Arnold’s “Thyrsis” and 
“ Geist’s Grave ”; Lefroy’s “ Quern Di Diligunt ”; several 
elegies by Mr. 8winbume, including the “ Ave atque 
Yale” upon Baudelaire, and the “Lines upon Walter 
Savage Landor ”; three by Mr. Bridges, of which one is 
the magnificent “Elegy on a Lady, whom Grief for the 
Death of her Betrothed Killed ”; Mrs. Meynell’s “ To the 
Beloved Dead ” ; Mr. Watson’s “ Lachrymeo Musa rum,” 
which nobly stands the test of historic comparison; and 
Mr. Le GalUenne’s “Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

Naturally, no two anthologists ever make the same 
selection, which is the excuse for multiplying anthologies; 
and while we could dispense with a few of Mr. Bailey's 
gatherings, there are some half-dozen poems which we 
could never have brought ourselves to exclude. Side by 
side with Drummond of Hawthoroden’s lines “To Sir 
William Alexander ” we would have had the same writer’s 
“ Lament of Damon,” with its exquisite couplet: 

Bud doth the rose and daisy, winter done, 

But we, once dead, no more do see the sun. 

We would have had the charming scene in Ben Jonson’s 
“Sad Shepherd,” where ^Eglamour laments for Earine: 

Earine, 

Who had her very being and her name, 

With the first knots or buddings of the spring, 

Born with the primrose or the violet, 

Or earliest roses blown. 

From a later age we would have had Charles Lamb’s 
“ Hester ” and, perhaps, “ The Old Familiar Faces.” 
And, finally, if Mr. Mackail would have permitted it, we 
would have had his beautiful poem “ On the Death of 
Arnold Toynbee.” We fancy this is not so well known 
as it deserves to be, but we count it second only to Mr. 
Bridges’s “ Elegy on a Lady ” among the regrets of these 
latter days. Two stanzas we must find room for here: 

Even in this English clime 
The same sweet cry no circling seas can drown, 

In melancholy cadence rose to swell 1 

Some dirge of Lycidas or Astrophel, 

When lovely souls and pure before their time 
Into the dusk went down. 

These Earth, the bounteous nurse, 

Hath long ago lapped in deep peace divine. 

Lips that made musical their old-world woe 
Themselves have gone to silence long ago, 

And left a weaker voice and wearier verse, 

O royal soul, for thine. 

The first of these stanzas might serve as a motto to such a 
collection as Mr. Bailey’s. 

And now a final word of reproach. Mr. Bailey’s book 
is, unfortunately, a chaos. The elegies are not arranged 
chronologically— on the whole, the best method where the 
subject-matter-of an anthology does not itself suggest any 
marked divisions. Nor are they, so far as we can ascer¬ 
tain, arranged in accordance with any other principle 
whatever. 


The Man Dante. 

The Life and Works of Dante Alighieri. By J. F. Hagan, 

D.D. (Longmans.) 

Yet one more of the many aids to the study of Dante 
which pour in a yearly increasing tide from the press. In 
the present case it deserves special commendation; not 
only because it is scholarly and thorough (for that is a 
quality happily not rare among Dante studies at this day), 
but for its unusual completeness as a survey of its subject. 
It consists of two parts. The first is a biography of Dante, 
as full as our limited knowledge of him will allow; the 
second is devoted to a detailed analysis of the Divine 
Comedy, together with the Vita Nuova and the prose works 
of Dante. The reader has thus, in a single volume, every¬ 
thing required to assist him in making the acquaintance of 
the great Florentine. 

The greatest of Italy’s writers was born in Florence in 
1265 ; in that thirteenth century when the life of Italy, 
poetical, artistic, and political, was rising like a young 
tree, and the Tuscan which he was to give supremacy above 
all Italian dialects was plastic and waiting for a supreme 
shaper. His father, Folco Alighieri, was a professor of 
jurisprudence in Florence; and the family, though old and 
noble, held only a moderate position in the city. The very 
family of his mother, Bella, is unknown, and both his 
parents died while he was still young. His name, Dante, 
is an abbreviation of Durante. His parents’ death left 
him under the guardianship and tuition of Brunetto Latini 
—a notable event for little Dante. Brunetto was not only 
a distinguished citizen, but one of the most learned men of 
his day. He unquestionably laid the foundations of that 
encyclopedic knowledge which is as marked a feature in 
the Divine Comedy as it is in Paradise Lost. The time was 
yet to come when a great poet might win his way to the 
Muses with “little Latin and less Greek”—or what 
ponderous old pedantic Ben considered little Latin, though 
it might be reckoned by us a tolerable ha’porth. Not con¬ 
tent, moreover, with studying at Padua and Bologna, Dante 
“ finished ” at Paris, principally for the sake of philosophy 
and theology, as a young Englishman nowadays might 
finish at a German university. It was a wonderfully 
thorough education, the like of which no young man of 
fashion would dream of nowadays. But then it was 
possible to aim at universal knowledge, and pretty nearly 
to attain it. Besides his studies in what we should call 
science and general knowledge, his special knowledge of 
the arts and letters, Dante was as thorough a master as 
any cleric of the received philosophy and theology of the 
day—a fact of which his readers obtain painful and 
laborious assurance. 

But no pedant was the future poet. The first thhig on his 
return from Paris he fought at Campaldino for his native 
Florence against Arezzo. It was not the cause in which 
he was ultimately to suffer so much, for the Florentine 
army was Guelphic. Already, when he was but nine 
years old, he had begun that other discipline of love. 
Then, at a May party in the house of the Portinari, 
whither he went with his father, he met the little daughter 
of the house, Beatrice, one year younger than himself, 
and fell solemnly and precociously in love with her. Such 
is the story; and it is like enough with a child of his 
temperament. Back in Florence from the wars, Dante 
began the life of a brilliant young poet and politician. 
His associates, such as Guido Cavalcanti, his fellow-pupil 
with Brunetto, and his elder and predecessor in poetical 
fame, Cino da Pistoia, and Lapo Gianni, were all ultra- 
Ghibellines ; poet and Ghibelline, indeed, were almost 
synonymous : and so it was inevitable he should take sides 
against the popular party of the Guelphs for which he 
had fought at Campaldino. The belief that the salvation 
of Florence and Italy lay in the submission of the country 
to the German emperors became the fixed meed of bis 
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life, and his abilities gradually made him conspicuous 
among the Ghibelline party. 

Meanwhile he had met and renewed his passion for 
Beatrice Portinari; but it did not prosper. There are 
signs that young Dante, like young Shakespeare or young 
Donne, led rather a wild life ; and once, at least, Beatrice 
refused to salute him in the street. To crown matters, she 
finally married another; but still the platonic passion con¬ 
tinued and was recorded in the immortal Vita Nuova; where 
the foundation may be love but the edifice is certainly 
allegory. At last she died young ; and after an interval 
of mourning he married another lady, Gemma Donati—of 
whom we only know that he wrote no poetry about her. 
The same inference has been drawn as in the case of 
Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway. And we are bound 
to say that when a poet’s wife never by any chance 
gets into his writings, while another woman most con¬ 
spicuously does, it looks as if one has the right to infer. 

Nor were the great Florentine’s politics more successful 
than his love matters. Poetry was the only mistress that 
smiled upon his suit. That during those years he must have 
stamped his personality upon his fellow-citizens as some¬ 
thing more than a rising and somewhat lax-living poet 
is clear by the great catastrophe of his life. He had 
come to be recognised as a force in the turbulent affairs 
of Florence—a fatal distinction. Better for him had he, 
like his predecessor, Guido Guinicelli, been known as a 
mere maker of songs, which all parties might admire. 
For there was struggle in Florence: the Ghibellines drove 
out the Guelphs, and reigned supreme in a Pyrrhic 
triumph—as it proved. The government of the city was 
eorganised on Ghibelline lines, and Dante was placed at 
.ts head. Dante, the poet, ruler of Florence! It is an 
extraordinary tribute to the man’s versatile faculty and 
commanding character. Poet rulers there have been before 
and since, but not ruler poets. That is, there have been 
rulers—kings and others—who were poets of some dis¬ 
tinction, but not poets who rose to be rulers. Victor Hugo 
made a poor thing of it as a parliamentarian. One has 
only to look at Dante’s iron face to see the stuff of rule in 
him; but his companions were men of weaker stuff. It 
was imperative that an envoy should go to plead their 
cause with the Pope. There was no one whom Dante 
could trust to go but himself. There was no one he could 
trust to leave behind but himself. Painfully misdoubting 
what would happen among his loggerhead fellows if he 
were away, he yet (in an evil hour for his cause and 
himself) decided to leave Florence on the embassy. While 
he was in Borne came the counter revolution in Florence. 
The Ghibelline leaders were expelled, decree of banishment 
was pronounced against the absent arch-Ghibelline—soon 
to be the arch-poet—and a price set on his head. The 
interesting experiment of the ruler-poet came to a pre¬ 
mature end. 

Then began the famous wanderings of Dante. From 
the castle of one little Ghibelline war-lord to another 
the sombre and now ageing exile drifted, bearing his wrongs 
in his bosom and immortality in his pocket; for during 
this enforced absence from politics and family he fell baok 
upon the composition of the Divine Comedy. We should 
doubtless have had it none the less had he stayed in 
Florence; but many persons of very good family might 
have escaped hell. To Paris again he wandered, and, 
coming back, had a gleam of hope. For Henry of Luxem¬ 
burg was elected Emperor of Germany, and forthwith 
revived the pretensions of his predecessors by invading 
Italy. Lombardy at Milan gave him submission and the 
Iron Crown, but Florence stood out; and Dante exultingly 
beckoned his vengeance upon the haughty city. But the 
Luxemburger inarched on to Borne, fortune turned 
against him, and when he returned to besiege Florence 
his army melted away before the pestilence. He retreated 
to die, broken-hearted; and all was over with the poet. Of 
Dante’s residence and bickerings with Can Grande at Verona 


you may read in Bossetti’s fine poem. There, too, you 
may read a splendidly poetised account of his answer to 
the insulting amnesty which Florence offered him, on con¬ 
dition that he should pay the fine, and undergo the public 
ignominy of the coiners pardoned by custom on St. John 
Baptist’s Day. The offer was made known to him by a 
Florentine Franciscan; and his actual letter is sternly 
grand enough, without the added magic of Bossetti’s 
numbers. Thus the close of it runs: 

A Flob. Monk. 

“No, good father! That is not the way for me to 
return. But should a way be found by yourself or others 
that shall not take from Daute’s fame and honour, be sure 
that I shall follow it. Should no such way be found by 
which I can enter Florence, then its gates I shall never 
pass. And what ? Shall I not see wherever I turn the 
bright rays of the sun aud of the stars 't Can I not 
everywhere under heaven speculate on the sweetest truths 
of fife without submitting myself to the people of 
Florence, stripped of my glory and covered with ignominy ‘i 
Not even bread shall fail me.” 

With Guido Novello, Lord of Bavenna, Dante found a 
final asylum. There he completed his days and the great 
poem, the gradual publication of which had already made 
him famous. As he had been exiled during one embassy, 
it was his fate to die after another. On his return from 
an embassy he had undertaken to Venice for Guido, he 
caught a fever and expired. The last portion of his 
poem was only found and published after his death. So 
Florence kept her living poet an exile to the last. And 
ever since she has been vainly striving to recover from 
Bavenna his dead bones. Which thing, is it not an 
allegory of the world’s treatment of its poets ? That is 
what we know of the life of one of the world’s greatest 
poets—a story sad, terse, dignified, and worthy of the 
man. 


The Hero as Mountaineer. 

The Highest Andes: a Record of the First Ascent of Acon¬ 
cagua and Tupungato in Argentina, and the Exploration 
of the Surrounding Valleys. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
(Methuen. 30s. net) 

From the Alps to the Andes, being the Autobiography of a 
Mountain Guide. By Mattias Zurbriggen. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Evek since Falstaff — himself no hero—reviled “the 
cankers of a calm world and a long peace,” it has been the 
custom with certain philosophers to look on war as the 
most fertile breeder of the heroic virtues and to cloak its 
savagery with sentiment. To such thinkers Mr. Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s long struggle in the service of science with the 
elemental forces of nature, if it appear heroic at all, will 
appear but a heroism of the lower order, but to such as 
have no love for the hot-blooded heroisms of the bayonet 
and yet believe endurance and courage to be the basal 
virtues, this story of the conquest of Aconcagua will be of 
high inspiration. It is not a record of mountaineering in the 
ordinary sense; to ice and rock-craft there is little explicit 
reference; the arch-enemy is not the mountain, but the 
atmosphere, and the issue of the assault depends less on 
axe and rope than on temperament. 

Aconcagua rises twenty-three thousand and eighty feet 
above the sea, and Mr. FitzGerald’s highest camp—where 
he spent, on and off, many weeks—was only some four 
thousand feet from the summit, yet the circumambient air 
of that last three-quarters of a mile presented a more for¬ 
midable obstacle than he had ever before encountered. 
The assault on this invisible barrier by the handful of 
intrepid men that formed his party—falling back exhausted 
time after time, yet for ever hurling themselves against it 
as in some forlorn hope—is an epic in action. Three of 
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them at last pressed through—first the chief guide, Mattias 
Zurbriggen, then Mr. Stuart Vines, the geologist of the 
expedition, with the guide Nicola—but the leader himself 
had finally to abandon the attempt, an heroic victor never¬ 
theless, though disappointed in his supreme ambition. 

The effect of these high altitudes upon the individual 
explorers is described in the book with much detail, but 
perhaps nothing else will convey to the man in the plains 
such a forcible impression of the physical havoc they 
caused as the following homely comparison. “ Nobody 
can conceive,” writes Mr. FitzGerald, “ unless he has tried 
to work under similar conditions, the feeling of utter 
lassitude that overtakes one. I have heard people com¬ 
plain of the same sort of feelings from acute sea-sickness. 
Having suffered badly from that malady myself, I can say 
that a man could go about and cheerfully do his work 
while suffering from the worst attack of sea-sickness far 
more readily than he could take his pocket-handkerchief 
out to blow his nose at an altitude of 19,000 feet.” Add 
to this that there were times when some of the men—all 
hardened mountaineers—“ sat down, and absolutely cried, 
great tears rolling down their faces, simply because of the 
cold,” and that “ the stoutest-hearted man ” Zurbriggen 
ever knew “ wept bitterly,” because he had broken a 
bottle of wine, and we shall have some slight notion of the 
transformation to be effected by rarified air. 

In one sense the most absorbing chapters in the book 
are those in which Mr. Vines describes his ascent. Who 
will not be glad that he has attempted to describe what 
lay before him as he stood on the highest point yet reached 
by man ? Of the view to the west he says: 

No lens or pen can depict the view on the Chilian side. 
I looked down the great arete, past the western peak of 
the mountain to right and left, over ranges that dwindled 
in height as they neared the coast, to where, a hundred 
miles away, the blue expanse of the Pacific glittered in the 
evening sun. [He had left the camp at 8.30, and reached 
the summit at 5.1 Far down to the south, and fifty leagues 
away to the north, stretched the vast blue line. The sun 
lay low on the horizon, and the whole surface of the ocean 
between the point of vision and the sun was suffused with 
a blood-red glow. The shimmering of the light on the 
water could be distinctly seen. 

He stayed more than an hour on the top, and then, as he 
began the descent, 

the sun [he tells us], a great ball of blood-red fire in a 
cloudless sky, was dipping into the waters of the Pacific. 
Bapidly it sank, and disappeared from view. Yet, as if 
still struggling for supremacy with the fast-approaching 
night, an after-glow of surpassing beauty spread over land 
and sea in a series of magnificent changes of colour. The 
mighty expanse of water from north to south, together 
with the sky above it, was suffused with a fiery red glow. 
While the red in the sky remained, the waters, through 
a variety of intermediate shades of colouring, turned slowly 
to purple and then to blue. And yet we were not in 
darkness, for with the sun’s departure the risen moon had 
declared itself with wondrous brightness, penetrating the 
thin atmosphere and flooding everything with its colder 
light. The effect produced by such a combination of 
brilliant moonlight and glorious sunset was beautiful 
beyond words. For during half-an-hour that wonderful 
glow rested on the horizon of the Pacific—a great red line 
of subdued fire suspended in mid-air, the darkness that 
had fallen like a pall on sea and land beneath severing its 
connexion with the earth. 

But the most important part of Mr. FitzGerald’s work 
was the exploration of the environing country, and in that 
he met with the fullest measure of success. His labours, 
indeed, have materially added to our knowledge of that 
out-of-the-way part of the world — its topography, its 
geology, its fauna and flora, and (it may be added) its 
manners and customs. The record, moreover, possesses 
the additional interest of robust adventure; and whether 
we are triangulating in the Horcones valley with Mr. 
FitzGerald; volcano-hunting in Southern Chili with Mr. 


Vines; crossing the Cumbre Pass (12,800 feet), with 
revolvers and half a ton of precious baggage, in the teeth 
of an appalling blizzard, with Mr. Lightbody; or collecting 
specimens in the wastes of Inca or the vineyards of Lujan 
with Mr. Gosse, we are sure of a “crowded hour of 
glorious life.” 

The expedition started from Southampton with eighty 
tons of luggage; lasted seven months ; included five Swiss 
guides and an innumerable host of native carriers; cost 
we know not how many thousands ; ended in serious 
illness for many of the party ; and was, withal, a notable 
achievement. And the book that enshrines the record is 
in all respects worthy. With its elaborate appendices, its 
excellent maps, and its numerous illustrations—many of 
rare beauty—it is even a greater material triumph than 
the same writer’s previous volume on the Alps of New 
Zealand. 

Mr. Zurbriggen is, by common consent, the finest ex¬ 
ploring guide the world has yet produced. Bora in 1856, 
in the heart of the high Alps, it was not till 1880 that, 
driven from pillar to post in the valleys by an innate rest¬ 
lessness, he determined to devote his life to the mastery of 
the great mountains. Since then he has made conquest 
after conquest—all detailed in the present volume—not 
only in his own Switzerland, but in the Himalayas, in 
New Zealand, and in the Andes, where, as Mr. Fitz¬ 
Gerald has just shown us, it was he who first set foot on 
the hitherto untrodden summit of Aconcagua. 

The life-history of such a man, told in the rough, spon¬ 
taneous eloquence of his native tongue by hut or bivouac- 
fire on the crag of some great peak, would flood the soul 
of the fortunate listener with many emotions, whereas the 
same thing on paper, in the elaborated idiom of transla¬ 
tion, with embellishments and enlargements by the trans¬ 
lator, stuck between conventional covers and besprinkled 
with illustrations sometimes uncalled for and sometimes 
unworthy, loses a large part of its most characteristic 
quality and scarcely reveals a personality. 

And so it comes to pass that the writer of this auto¬ 
biography lives more truly in other men’s books than in 
his own, not because he tells his tale clumsily or incom¬ 
pletely—though there is a marked reticence on many of 
the matters that go to make up a man—but because it is 
not the real man who is telling it. The book, judiciously 
edited, should have revealed an unconscious hero; it shows 
us instead a good fellow and a skilful climber, with a 
constitution of iron, an indefatigable energy, a passion 
for adventure, a touch of piety, and a liking for bottled 
beer and a cigar. But this is not Mr. Zurbriggen’s fault; 
it is the fault of his friends. The book, nevertheless, 
will be attractive to many as being the first attempt of 
an^r guide to give an account of himself and his doings in 
print, and as containing a record of mountain-adventure 
that few climbers—and certainly no guide—could match. 


Mr. Seaman’s New Volume. 

In Cap and Belli. By Owen Seaman. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 

Well-meaning, educated readers say of Mr. Seaman’s 
verse that it is “ not unworthy of Calverley,” that “he is 
on Calverley’s level,” that he is “almost as good as 
Calverley.” It is, perhaps, a blunder to make the com¬ 
parison, but as it is made so frequently, everyone 
interested in good work is driven, in the first instance, to 
approach Mr. Seaman from that particular standpoint, and 
every just mind is soon forced to admit, with all admira¬ 
tion for Calverley and without the least disparagement of 
his gifts, that, as a parodist and in technique, Mr. Seaman 
is Calverley’s superior. Some, preferring generous before 
sardonic humour, would even maintain that the second 
comer is the better wit. The amusement to be found in 
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Calverley is certainly, lor the most part, embittering. 
There may be laughter, but there is little true gaiety in his 
yerse. His parodies, again, are ingenious, yet they are 
rarely sympathetic. Take, for instance, his parody of 
Browning—“The Cock and the Bull.” It is stupidly 
funny. Browning’s intellect is never once taken into 
account: he wrote every way except foolishly, and to 
burlesque his manner where he himself, as in certain 
portions of “The Bing and the Book,” is taking some 
elbow-room at the expense of dull dogs shows a want of 
critical perception. And so “The Cock and the Bull” 
misses its mark. This is not the case with Mr. Sea¬ 
man’s “ Besignation ”—a dramatic study after the same 
master. Here the subject is seen as Browning might 
have seen it, and it is treated with the irony which no one 
commanded more often than Browning himself. Other 
parodies in Mr. Seamen’s new volume are wonderful 
examples of this difficult art: the Stephen Phillips, the 
Alfred Austin, the Watts-Dunton, and the George Meredith 
are faultless. And, further, not one of these distinguished 
writers would find anything offensive or ill-bred, or, 
worse still, unknowing in these remarkably skilful pro¬ 
ductions. 

Mr. Seaman has imitated, in each case, with a poet’s 
appreciation, the treatment and the musical tone, but 
he employs, in the subject-matter, his own observations 
and his own ideas. Calverley, on the other hand, 
lacked imagination, or what is sometimes called the 
instinct for beauty. He wrote as a man of the world, 
not as a poet, not as an artist. His verse is correct 
enough, and it looks well on the page. Poetry, 
however, is for the ear and voice, not for the eye. 
There must be sound and feeling as well as sense. 
These indispensable characteristics are never absent in 
Mr. Seaman’s brilliant work. Calverley’s lines are 
often tortured, curiously harsh, and difficult to speak— 
common effects among parodists who catch the time and 
not the tune of a poet’s literary style. He was also an 
uncompromising realist: sentimentality, we may believe, 
irritated, bored, perplexed him; he had, as one says, 
“ no patience with it,” and was consumed by an anxiety 
to get the first laugh—an uneasy, fatal habit among 
English authors of this generation. Mr. Seaman, 
less self-conscious, and therefore much stronger, writes 
with the straightforward ease of those who, acutely 
susceptible to what is droll, have not sacrificed every 
high faculty and ideal to that relatively small side in 
human affairs. There are many modern minds who are 
capable of seeking for the humorous aspect of the Agony 
in Gethsemane. Mr. Seaman possesses the great quality 
of discrimination, and his new volume is much more than 
a collection of extraordinarily clever poems and burlesques. 
It is a chivalrous book—a book with what may be called 
“ a whole soul.” And lest any one with the fear of chivalry 
before his eyes should suspect that a “ whole soul ” is not 
racy, let us hasten to add that it is the best company 
possible, and English in the most gallant sense. 


Other New Books. 

From King Orry to Queen Victoria. By E. Callow. 

“ This is not a guide-book,” says Mr. Callow. It is not. 
It is such a popular history of the Isle of Man os may 
well satisfy the thirst for information of the summer 
visitor to that delectable isle when he has exhausted the 
guide-book. It should lie upon the table of every hotel 
coffee-room and every lodging-house parlour in Douglas. 
Mr. Callow has no pretentions to be a scientific historian, 
but he has gathered his material with care, and has put it 
together in a readable and anecdotal form. Those who 
regard the Isle of Man as a sort of ancestral estate belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Hall Caine will be surprised to learn that he is 


not, to the best of our belief, so much as mentioned in the 
volume. The King Orry who appears in the title was 
a Norse Viking who conquered the Celtic inhabitants of 
the island in the tenth century, set up a dynasty, and, if 
tradition may be credited, founded the representative 
House of Keys upon Tynwald Hill. To this day Man, 
unlike its greater Celtic neighbour, possesses Home Buie. 

It is an independent unit in the British Empire; the Queen 
of Great Britain is also Lady of Man. In the thirteenth 
century Hakon Hakonson of Norway was defeated by 
Alexander HI. of Scotland, and Man became an appanage 
of the Scottish Crown. Edward I., and after him 
Edward IU., conquered it, and it was held with the title 
of king by divers noblemen and Court favourites. Ulti¬ 
mately Henry IV. granted it for an annual tribute of 
a cast of falcons to Sir John Stanley. From him sprang 
the Earls of Derby who remained until 1504 “ kings,” and 
until the eighteenth century “lords,” of Man. Then it 
passed through the distaff line to the Dukes of Athol, 
who ruled it ill and selfishly. In 1765 it was sold to the 
British Crown for £70,000 down and certain annuities. 
But the final claims of these ducal “ horseleeches”—it is 
Mr. Callow’s word —were only settled, in 1829, by a payment 
of £400,000 more. (Elliot Stock.) 

How Soldiers Fight. By F. Norrkys Connell. 

The popular taste appears to demand books of the 
drum-and-trumpet order just atpresent. Wherefore Mr. F. 
Norreys Connell has felt called upon to put forth a volume 
in which he essays to describe the duties which the various 
branohes of the Army are called upon to perform, and the 
feelings of the Boldiers who perform them. Mr. Connell 
as a writer of stories we know, and have been able to 
commend ; but we have not been able to discover that 
Mr. Connell has any special knowledge of warfare, or any 
claim to rank as an authority on the doings and the 
feelings of soldiers. It is true that he exhibits an en¬ 
thusiasm for “ blugginess ”; and in reading his book there 
came back to our memory some lines from some dreadful 
stanzas that were current about twenty years ago: 

O ain’t it a jolly lark, 

A-cuttin’ of the throats 
Of them Boer blokes, 

An’ wadin’ through blood in the dark ! 

Bloodshed may be necessary, but it is not for us who sit 
at home to take pleasure in the contemplation of it. Thus 
does Mr. Connell counsel the private of the line: 

Of the tactics of infantry there is no end, but there are 
some simple rules for the individual foot-soldier to re¬ 
member when lost in the chaos of battle. If you cannot 
bayonet your enemy, shoot him; if he goes away, aim at 
the base of his spine. But do not let your attention be 
distracted from business by the consideration that other 
people are making a mark of you. It is your duty to kill 
the highest possible number of those opposed to you, not 
to save your own skin. 

Such counsel as this is not likely to reach the infantry 
soldier, and it leaves an unpleasant taste in the mouth of 
the civilian reader. (James Bowden. 3s. 6d.) 

Lkqknds of the Bastille. By Frantz Funck-Bretano. 

In this merciful, researchful age the worst men and the 
worst institutions of the past stand a good chance of 
receiving justice or, at the least, a coat of whitewash. 
M. Funck-Bretano sets himself to demolish those legends 
which represent the Bastille of the eighteenth century as 
the abode of disease and tortures. We are no longer to 
believe in iron cages, underground dungeons flooded by 
the Seine, toads, lizards, rats, scant furniture, clanking 
chains, Cimmerian darkness, and unknown accusations. 
These are the dreams of melodrama, and the prison was a 
desirable residence. Each prisoner had a large room, 
adequately furnished, and he could add to the furniture. 
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He could procure whatever clothing he needed, and could 
even indulge his fads. Paris was ransacked to find “a 
drees of white silk spotted with green flowers,” for a lady 
named Sauvo, and when the gaolers could find only a 
white dress with green stripes theirs was the dejection! 
Good fires blazed, pens and books were in plenty, and 
there were concerts in the prisoners’ rooms and in the 
governors’ rooms. Prisoners could pursue their hobbies, 
or they could walk on the platform of the fortress and 
watch the crowds on the boulevard. 

As for Latude and his tales—pooh! He never stood 
waist deep in water; on the contrary, he was removed to a 
better cell when the floods arose. When he complained 
of rheumatism furs were provided for him, and when he 
wanted a dressing-gown of “ red-striked calamanco ” it 
was obtained. His Memoirs are “a tissue of calumnies 
and lies,” and it is pointed out that this man, who alleged 
that he had suffered torture and exposure for thirty-five 
years, was active and gay at seventy-five, and died at 
eighty. There is, of course, no doubt that the extra¬ 
vagance of the French Revolution infected its memories and 
legends, and that not all these have been corrected by later 
historians. M. Funck-Bretano’s defence of the Bastille is a 
striking one, and is supported by documents, but that it 
will prevail against the forces of settled tradition is 
doubtful. Tradition says that the Bastille was a “ hell of 
living men,” and that it was taken by storm. M. Funck- 
Bretano says it was a comfortable hotel, and that it was 
entered in a quarter of an hour. Tradition quotes the 
poets, M. Funck-Bretano prefers contemporary records. 
An interesting book, with an introduction from the pen of 
M. Yictorien Sardou. (Downey. 6s.) 

The English Church (597-1066). 

By William Hpnt, M.A. 

This is the first instalment of a somewhat comprehensive 
undertaking, a complete History of the English Church on 
a scale considerably larger than any other modern work— 
for modern histories, civil or ecclesiastical, are generally 
little more than Introductions and Outlines—and incor¬ 
porating the results of recent research. The task is 
obviously one too great for any single scholar of these 
degenerate days, and it has been divided into seven periods 
and put into the hands of seven men. Mr. Hunt’s share 
reaches from the coming of Augustine to the Norman 
Conquest, and among the names of writers to whom 
later sections are assigned we notice those of such com¬ 
petent historians as Canon Capes and Dr. Gairdner. 
The general editors are the Dean of Winchester and Mr. 
Hunt himself. In order, we suppose, to avoid controversy 
other than historical, it appears to be intended that the 
work should close with the eighteenth century. Mr. Hunt 
adds to real learning an adequate narrative style, and we 
especially commend the judicial and scholarly temper in 
which he approaches his theme. He says of the volume : 

While it is written from the standpoint of a member of 
the Church of England, it has not been my design either to 
advocate the principles of a party, or even to exalt the 
Church. Whether the fact that the Church held certain 
beliefs and enjoined certain practices a thousand and 
more years ago is any reason why it should do the like 
now is not for me to say. Everything recorded here 
has been inserted either because it seemed to me necessary 
to my narrative or interesting in itself. It has been 
my earnest wish to present a thoroughly truthful picture 
of the Church during this period, ana not to misrepresent 
anything. No ctuse seems the better for the art of the 
special pleader, still less for disingenuousness. Nor would 
the interests of the Church, even if they could be saved by 
such methods, be so sacred to me as historic truth. 

We are a little surprised, in view of the scale and import¬ 
ance of this history—“ the first attempt,” says Mr. Hunt, 
“to write a continuous History of the English Church 
before the Norman Conquest with any degree of fulness ”— 
that Mr. Hunt has not thought it desirable to give full 


references to the authorities for his statements in foot¬ 
notes. Instead of this, he only gives a brief general list 
of authorities at the end—why not the beginning?—of 
every chapter. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. By Samuel Butler. 

We had thought—shall we say, hoped ?—to have heard 
the last of the Sonnets for some time. But Mr. Butler 
comes late and eager into the field, with an elaborate 
introduction, footnotes, a reprint of the Quarto text, and 
all the rest of it. Mindful of a recent volume in which 
Mr. Butler tried to prove that Nausicaa, of all people, 
wrote the Odyssey, we were quite prepared to find him 
ascribing the Sonnets to Queen Elizabeth, or Lettice 
Devereux, or Mary Fitton herself. On the contrary, with 
the exception of a slight tendency to indulge in the some¬ 
what dangerous pastime of re-arranging the order of the 
Sonnets, he faces the problem in a thoroughly sober and 
scholarly mood. We have not space to discuss his views 
in full, but the volume is one which no serious student 
can afford to neglect. Briefly, Mr. Butler is neither a 
Herbertian 'nor a Southamptonian. He tilts indifferently 
at Mr. Archer and Mr. Sidney Lee. But he takes tho 
common-sense view that the “ Mr. W. H. ” of the prefaco 
was the person to whom the Sonnets were written, and ho 
thinks, chiefly on the ground of the italicised Hews in 
Sonnet 20, that the initials conceal some unidentified Will 
Hews probably of obscure social standing. It may be so. 
In any case, we think that few scholars will follow Mr. 
Butler in the belief that the Sonnets were literally the 
work of Shakespeare’s “pupil pen,” and were written 
between 1585 and 1588. (Longmans.) 

Lettb’s Diaries. 

We have received a parcel of these well-kaown publica¬ 
tions, the merits of which are too well known to need 
statement. But Letts's Diary No. 8, which is in a con¬ 
venient octavo size and gives a page to each day of this 
year, strikes us as an excellent type of diary for the 
literary man. (Cassell & Co.) 


Fiction. 

Active Service. By Stephen Crane. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

The hero of this novel is the editor of the Sunday edition 
of a New York paper, Rufus Coleman, a down-East 
Yankee of the most resourceful and clear-headed type. 
Coleman falls in love with Marjory Wainright, daughter 
of a college professor. The professor declines the young 
man as a son-in-law, and then, his daughter proving 
obstinate, takes her and his wife to Greece, with a party of 
young students. Rufus follows as correspondent of his 
paper, and there follows also a divette named Nora Black, 
who has something more than a preference for the great 
young Sunday editor. The presence of all the characters 
in Greece can only be explained by the fact that Mr. Crane 
has spent some time in Greece as a war-correspondent, and 
must have a large quantity of descriptive stuff to “ work 
off.” Otherwise it has no significance. Mr. Crane makes 
of the Turko-Greek war a rather effective background to 
a romantic love-tale with a “happy” conclusion. The 
book is full of those feats of description for which 
the author is famous—some of them really excellent, 
others nothing but trickeries in which a certain effect 
is obtained by applying to men the epithets of things 
and to things the epithets of men. But let us admit 
that Mr. Crane can handle the epithet and the simile 
with surprising, almost miraculous dexterity. The best 
chapter in the book is that in which is set forth the strenu¬ 
ous life of the sixteenth floor of the New York Eclipse 
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building. It is a piece of sheer impudent vivacity, the end 
justifying the means. If it had not succeeded it would 
have been obviously crude; but it does succeed, and the 
sixteenth floor of the Eclipse building lives for you as in a 
biograph. 

A large part of the book is occupied with the American 
University student, of whom Mr. Crane presents several 
varieties in what one of his characters calls a “ calcium 
light.” These persons are not wholly fascinating; their 
assion for Blang amounts to a disease—a disease which 
as communicated itself to Mr. Crane. If a slang phrase 
will roughly serve his turn he never hesitates to use it. 
The students’ conversations have picturesqueness : 

In the corridor, one of the students said offensively to 
Peter Tounley: 

“ Say, how in hell did you find out all this so early ? ” 

Peter’s reply was amiable in tone. 

“ You are a damned bleating; little kid, aud you make a 
holy show of yourself before Mr. Gordner. There’s where 
you stand. Didn’t you see that he turned us out because 
he didn’t know but what you were going to blubber or 
something ? You are a sucking-pig, and if you want to 
know how I find out things, go and ask the Delphic 
Oracle, yon blind ass.” 

“ You’d better look out, or you may get a punch in the 
eye ! ” 

“ You take one punch in the general direction of my 
eye. me son,” said Peter cheerfully, “ and I’ll distribute 
your remains over this hotel in a way that will cause your 
friends years of trouble to collect you. Instead of antici¬ 
pating an attack upon my eye, you had much better be 
engaged in improving your mind, which is not at present 
a fit machine to cope with exciting situations. There’s 
Coke! Hello, Coke, heard the news ? Well, Marjory 
Wainwright and Rufus Coleman are engaged. Straight? 
Certainly 1 Go ask the minister.” 

On the whole, Active Service is a little below Mr. Crane’s 
best. It is mannered, and the mannerisms of a writer 
with methods so audacious and novel as Mr. Crane’s are 
apt to irritate. But it quite deserves to be called a 
remarkable book. 


Princess Feather. By A. C. Inchbold. 

(Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 

Mb. Inchbold (if, indeed, it be a man ; but we are by no 
means sure) has written a novel of peasant life on the 
Sussex shore at the end of the eighteenth century. His 
heroine, Elizabeth, sprang originally from the Foundling 
Hospital. She was carefully brought up, and arrived at 
the status of a lady’s maid. Pretty, clever, refined, reliable 
and good, she was a valuable pearl among lady’s maids. 
One day she went with her mistress to stay at a country 
house. She there saw a sheep-shearing festival, and fell 
in love with the braggart but picturesque Michael Tagg, 
captain of sheep-shearers. She married him. Thence¬ 
forward her history is one of sorrow and declension. 
Michael was a smuggler and a bully—masterful, drunken, 
immoral, bestial — in fact, we suppose, an average 
eighteenth century peasant husband. In vain Elizabeth 
exercised amiability, obedience, and conscientious en¬ 
deavour to please. He knocked her down with a single 
blow. She found herself a peasant’s wife. Mr. Inchbold’s 
concern is to make us feel what it was to be a peasant’s 
wife in years before the battle of Trafalgar. He succeeds. 
The picture is sinister, but it convinces. Imagination has 
been put into this promising book. It is a book dominated 
by a sincere effort after truth—both dark truth and light. 
The realism is relentless, but it is a fine, selective sort of 
realism too. The difficult Sussex dialect is handled with 
skill, and the author has a pastoral, open-air sense of 
things which enables him to build up round his characters 
a genuine atmosphere of England’s green and England’s 
sea. In short, Princess Feather , no doubt a first attempt, w 


may be called rather notable, since it has strength, colour, 
and a broad, just outlook. Some of the scenes possess a 
memorable stringency. The most dramatic is that of the 
wife auction (marking the lowest point of Elizabeth’s fall), 
where the once prim and proud lady’s maid is sold by her 
husband to a soldier for five sovereigns. We should like 
to quote from it, but a short extract would be inadequate. 
The psychology of the soldier and the subsequent pas¬ 
sages between the soldier and Elizabeth are well and 
subtly done. They disclose a talent at once ingenious and 
agile, and, above all, honest with itself and its subject. 
That is the leading characteristic of this novel; a simple, 
unaffected intention to be real. On the whole, the style is 
the least satisfactory feature of the story. The author is 
too much inclined (as Schopenhauer puts it) “to think in 
hrases”—the worn-out stock-phrases which may have 
een fresh centuries ago—instead of constructing his 
sentences word by word. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Lady from Nowhere. By Fergus Hume. 

The author of The Mystery of a Hansom Cab again takes 
a murder as his theme. It occurs in a Lindon suburb, 
the victim being an eccentric young lady who—to quote 
her landlady—“ dined off a chop and potatoes, and dressed 
in silk and lace to eat them.” Eyeing her room, with its 
violent yellow tone and gorgeous furniture, the detective 
Gebb rubs his hands: “By the sight offt, this is going to 
be a romantic case.” (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

A Pure Child-Face. By E. 8. Padmore. 

A didactic story in paper covers. The period is laid in 
the early days of Christianity, and the priest of the Sun 
has much to say. There are fairies and converts. The 
last sentence points the moral; “ Better the Paradise of 
fools than the Gehenna of a sated soul.” (Simpkin 
Marshall. Is.) 

While the Lotus is Closed. By Michael Grant 

A love-story with a background of woalth and titles and 
country life. The heroine “ walked slowly across the 
lawn, the frou-frou of her skirts keeping time to the soft 
throb of the Blue Hungarian Band.” (H. J. Drane. 
3s. 6d.) 

She Stands Alone. By Mark Ashton 

The central character in this story is Pilate’s wife, 
“ the Maid of Athens,” who is treated in her character of 
pleader for Christ during His trial before Pilate. The 
story may be said to be written round the text “ Have 
thou nothing to do with that just Man.” Part of the 
novel is laid in Britain. “ ‘ The great Julius has maligned 
Britain,’ she observed. ... ‘ It is not nearly so savage a 
country as I anticipated, and as to the barbarous natives 
who gave him such a rough reception, where are they 
hidden, centurion ?’” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Kingdom of a 

Heart. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 

A love-story of great length and many incidents, in 
which two sisters are the heroines. Tragedy, intrigues, 
secrets, and mistakes pass away. Then “Rachel’s old 
audacious look danced in her eyes,” and Anne “ will he 
an ideal Rector’s wife.” The story ends on baby-socks: 
“ Baby likes the pink ones best.” (Routledge. 6s.) 
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Made Writing. 

Travellers for Ever is the title borne by a dainty little 
book of “ fantasies and sketches ” written by Mr. L. 
Cope Comford, and just published by Mr. Nutt. Mr. 
Comford has recently written a very creditable study of 
the life and achievement of Robert Louis Stevenson. It 
is evident that he owes something of his style and vocabu¬ 
lary to Stevenson, something also of these to Mr. Henley ; 
but we do not wish to make a point of this. The point 
we are led to make—after reading these essays not once, 
nor twice, but several times—is that Mr. Cornford is 
very typical of a multitude of young writers to whom 
a St. Paul, in the dawn of a new century, might say 
in gentle but convincing tones: “I perceive that in all 
things ye are too styleful.” Paul would say “ styleful” 
—unpleasing word—because it would carry his meaning. 
He would not say: “I perceive that in all things ye are 
too careful of style ”; that is impossible in young writers. 
Style in excess is the evil—style conceived as the root 
instead of the flower. The fault, no doubt, leans to virtue’s 
side ; but just now it frequently is found leaning at an 
angle that demands correction. It does so in Mr. Corn- 
ford’s essays. 

Mr. Comford’s theme is the open road, that leads from 
cities into the fields and woods. It is a theme on which 
every man has leave to write, the condition is that he 
shall write well. In the limited sense that he writes care¬ 
fully, and with a curious search for fit and musical words, 
Mr. Comford does write well. It is, indeed, “evidently 
manifest,” to use a phrase of his own, that Mr. Comford 
has spent whole afternoons' in making and pruning his 
style. Yet by his s(yle—we are sorry to say—he is con¬ 
demned. Everywhere it suggests things read, rather than 
things seen or felt. It is curious that in seven essays 
eulogising the country he hardly ever names a tree, bird, 
or plant. He writes—as might any of the “horde of 
sedentary persons ” with whom he peoples London—of 
“fir-woods,” “ old-grown woods,” “ shores alive with wild 
fowl,” “ bird-voices,” “ pollarded willows,” “ leviathan 
beeches,” and “virginal birches.” Once he names the 
hollow clapper of the cuckoo—a phrase that could be 
learned from a cuckoo-clock—but when “ a bird in the 
thicket flutes a solo,” we are not told what bird; and the 
“ strange broken speech of the wild fowl, that sometimes 
sounds like words,” is attributed to no species. Indeed, 
definiteness is the last quality of these polished but peri¬ 
phrastic essays. Landscapes are lost in adjective and 
metaphor. Thus: 

All the eastern sky is glowing amber; westward, riding 
high, the moon stares from the empyrean of cold azure 
washf d with silver, a disc of polished brass. Wreaths of 
mist fill the valleys, like fleeces of carded wool. The far, 
lusty clarion of chanticleer rings through the hushed 
expectancy. The east bums redder, melting into the blue, 
paling the brassy mooD. The icy air grows warmer, and 
breathes an odour of grass and flowers. A grey continent 
of cloud, leaning from the western sky, flashes here and 
there with igneous flakes of red, and, yawning into 
cavernous deeps, slowly breaks in pieces, and drifts, red¬ 


dening towards the misty hills that rise beyond the 
creaming valleys and the hanging woods. The east bums 
into fiery rose; a tiny wreath of cloud floating above a 
black mass of foliage changes hue and shape, and floats 
away, still changing. 

We are afraid that the impression floats away too. 
We quote another passage: 

Out of the city the wayfarer follows the road; the road 
' which runs up sheer into the lifting sky and leaps the hill, 
and, winding through shaughs and blowing meadows, 
leads past ancient churches grey with lichen and over 
shining water, trending always to the sea. Across the 
azure bloom of the summer champaign sweep vast shadows 
ohasing gleams of silver light, until the sun goes down 
into his country of the sunset beyond the purple hills. 
Down the road, to the music of beating hoofs and tinkling 
bells, roll the harvest wains loaded high with wealth of 
sheaves; follows, heavy with toil, the train of broDzed 
labourers. Upon a dark bank, high above the road, 
stands a peasant woman holding a child in her arms, 
encircled and magically illumined by the western radiance. 

This is Nature seen in engravings. The style cries for 
substance, for personality—all that makes style a virtue. 
To call the country alluring is not to make it so. You 
may write of “ the jolly wind,” “ ribbons of running 
water,” the “ haunting, eager wind,” and the “ amorous 
bravery of the spring”; you may swear that the land 
“ smells of fairies,” and point to “the long silhouette of 
a town rising beyond the golden pastures of a lucent sky 
you may distinguish the colour of the sea as “ lilac,” and 
declare that old beeches are “ writhen like fossil serpents 
you may speak of “ a gaudy chime of bells ” ; and you may 
set these phrases in shapely sentences and paragraphs— 
still it may be naught. For to communicate only words, 
not things, or to communicate more words than substance, is 
to fail. Style is not the art of finding beautiful words and 
arranging them well; it is the art of fitting words to 
things, and arranging both well. Many pitfalls await the 
young author who thinks of words before things. He 
borrows unusual words from one model, or a few 
models, and the result is that in trying to bejewel his 
vocabulary he narrows it. Mr. Cornford uses words 
like “scanted,” “brash,” “hebetude,” “wried,” “immo¬ 
bile,” “purview,” “writhen,” “ceiled,” “scission” and 
“ lure ” (as a noun). It is made a point by many young 
writers to bring such words into use. Against that 
we have little to say, provided the words are come by 
rightly. But a writer should not try to tickle his readers 
by a word which he has not by processes of thought 
truly made his own. What we notice in Mr. Comford’s 
book is that the presence of unusual words does not 
give him a large vocabulary. His repetitions are many. 
On one page he writes: “ You shall hear the tramp of 
ancient armies ring upon the ribs of earth ”; on another, 
“ the weapon digged from the adamant ribs of earth.” 
A “white plume of smoke” is emitted, on p. 24, by a 
railway train, and on p. 36 a “ level plume of smoke ” 
floats from an outward-bound steamer. On p. 32 we have 
the “valiant sun,” on p. 63 the “valiant stars.” On 
p. 21 “the lusty clarion of chanticleer shatters the still¬ 
ness”; and on p. 50 “the far lusty clarion of chanticleer 
rings through the hushed expectancy.” Twice or thrice 
is the sky “lucent,” and twice we have “the myriad 
wheels of circumstance.” These repetitions, occurring in 
about fifty small pages, betray the dominance of words 
over things, and the dominance of a model over words. 
And here it may be said that the writer who takes Mr. 
Stevenson or Mr. Henley as his master makes a cardinal 
error: instead of contemplating these, who are two, he 
should study their models, who are many. Instead of 
imitating their writing, he should emulate their reading. 

Nothing wearies like the excess of style over matter. 
For in such cases the disproportion is not all: the matter 
is sure to want quality as well as quantity. The thought 
seems caught out of the air. It is delicately worded, but 
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it is oi no account. It is pretty, but it is not true. Mr. 
Comford will have it that the lovers of the open road are 
elect. He draws tenebrous pictures of city life, of the town’s 
“poisonous wilderness,” its “sour gloom,” and of the 
multitude who “cut their staves into snopmen’s yards, and 
settle down to fatten peaceably in villas.” He sees nothing 
between “the immemorial, elemental life of man, and 
civilisation’s buckram parody.” The “ horrible shrill city ” 
is to be flown. The town-dweller is admonished thus: 

You read, vaguely, in the newspapers of the Army and 
the Navy, the Oolohiea, and the Agricultural Interest, it is 
true; nevertheless, you shall come to believe in time that 
the District Bailway circumscribes the habitable world; 
and you go contentedly to and fro, like tame pheasants in 
a ring-fence preserve. But the drop of savage blood still 
throbs in some of you; and, although Esau may com¬ 
promise with Jacob (for substantial reasons), he still refuses 
ultimate alliance with his smooth-faced kinsmen in the 
black coat and varnished boots. 

This is what we may term “ made ” writing. It answers 
to no large essential facts. Need we point out that the 
wearer of varnished boots is no tame town pheasant, but a 
shooter of pheasants. Need we point out that the desire 
to see the country, and at last to live in the oountry, is the 
ruling passion of Londoners. What is suburban life but 
a tribute to the country ? Every London suburb is a leaf 
straining to the light. Has Mr. Comford seen a chrysan¬ 
themum show at the People’s Palace ? Has he attended 
a bulb auction in Poultry? or met the Spring in the 
Strand ? A writer is not obliged to write all truths about 
his subject, but he must have a saving sense of them. 
And nothing obscures that sense more than a pre¬ 
dominance of the wish to write over the wish to think. 

We have examined Mr. Comford’s book with un¬ 
usual keenness because we believe that he means to 
challenge criticism on his slyle, and because that style 
seems to afford a good object of inquiry at the present 
time. If it had fewer virtues we should have found fewer 
faults. Mr. Comford has acquired a great deal of crafts¬ 
manship : his sentences as sentences, and his paragraphs 
as paragraphs, are very well turned; he has the taste for 
words. But-. 


H ow Long Should Copyright 
Last ? 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Views. 

In our issue of December 2 we printed a number of replies 
which we bad received from authors to the questions: Is 
Perpetual Copyright in books desirable ? and, If not, how 
long should Copyright last ? 

To these questions Mr. Bernard Shaw replied as follows: 

The proposal of perpetual copyright is a piece of rapa¬ 
cious impudence. Would it benefit anybody if the heirs of 
John Bunyan were now wallowing idly in royalties on The 
Pilgrim's Prfxjress instead of working honestly for their 
living? 

Considering that an inventor who enriches the world is 
granted patent rights for fourteen years only, it is not 
clear why an author, who possibly debauches it, should 
get from thirty to over one hundred years’ copyright. The 
present term is too long, except in a very few special cases, 
for which extension should be granted on application to 
the courts. If the descendants of authors want copyrights, 
they can earn them by writing books. 

In our issue of last week we printed the views of Mr. 
Herbert Thring, secretary of the Society of Authors, who 
concluded his remarks as follows: 

It appears to me extraordinary that none of your con¬ 
tributors have taken into account the fact that neither the 
public nor the author’s descendants reap the benefit, but 
the publishers. 


Do I understand that it is the general opinion of literary 
men that the profits arising from the judicious administra¬ 
tion of literary property should beloog to the publisher, 
rather than the author’s representative or the public ? 

Mr. Shaw now sends us the following rejoinder: 

“Mr. Herbert Thring is mistaken in concludingthat 
the point he raises has escaped my consideration. What 
is of more importance, he is also mistaken in supposing 
that a publisher can make anything out of a copyright 
of which he has no monopoly. The entire works of 
Shakespeare can be purchased for sixpence less than Mr. 
Pinero’s worst single play, because the publisher pays 
nothing for Shakespeare’s work and can charge nothing 
for it. If he attempted to put a penny on to tne price on 
Shakespeare’s account his edition could instantly be under¬ 
sold to that amount by his competitors, who have the 
same access to Shakespeare as he. I can take a copy of 
‘Hamlet’ into a jobbing printer’s to-morrow and get it 
reprinted as cheaply as I could an equal quantity of copy 
offering rewards for lost dogs. Dent may charge me 
eighteenpence for ‘Hamlet,’ Cassell threepence for it, 
and Dicks a penny; but what I pay them for is the 
design of the book, the printing, the paper, the binding, 
the sise, the copyright illustrations, the editorial notes, 
not for Shakespeare. Him I get for nothing. 

Mr. Thring, nevertheless, thinks that a copyright which 
has become common property by the expiration of its 
monopoly is not really a national possession. In a sense, 
he is right. The Englishman who never buys a copy of 
Shakespeare’s works, never reads one, and never goes to 
the theatre, may contend that he has never got anything 
by his share of the national inheritance of Shakespeare’s 
genius, and that the readers and playgoers have used that 
inheritance without sharing it with him. He may claim 
that the Government should levy a royalty on all copies 
sold, and apply the proceeds to the general benefit in 
relief of taxation or otherwise. Similarly a Londoner who 
never goes into Hyde Park may contend that, to enable 
him to share its benefits with those who do go into it, 
a charge should be made for admission, and the proceeds 
devoted to the reduction of London rates. Or a bedridden 
ratepayer might demand that the street should be made 
a turnpike, so that the actual users should pay an 
equivalent for the wear and tear of the pavement into 
a common fund for the benefit of the bedridden and the 
active alike. 

The answer to these perfectly logical proposals is, first, 
that their adoption would be so exceedingly inconvenient 
and costly if carried out consistently in every department 
of life, that they would make society physically impossible, 
whereas the existing communistic methods work fairly 
well. And second, that it is not true that the actual first¬ 
hand users of an institution are the sole or chief bene¬ 
ficiaries. Take the case of the British Museum Library 
and Beading-room. Is it a place kept up by the nation 
for the benefit of the readers ? No: as we authors and 
journalists and literary hacks know to our cost, it is a 
place which benefits the nation through the labour (often 
miserably underpaid, and largely gratuitous) of those who 
work there. Take again tne case of railways. They 
benefit everybody, but only on condition that a certain 
number of people face the discomfort and risk of travelling 
by them. Hence, when other Socialists have advocated 
free railway travelling, I, better advised, have advocated 
payment of railway travellers, a juster and more popular 
reform. 

Mr. Thring, then, need not fear that the copyrights 
which have lapsed into the common stock benefit only 
the publishers who make use of them. On the contrary, 
the real difficulty is to induce publishers to touch them 
and face the competition that follows success with them. 
They prefer the monopoly of copyright. When I was a 
boy the American publishers vied with each other in. 
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bringing out editions of the latest works of our English 
novelists, who cried Thieves and Pirates with all their 
might. What was the result? The American public 
read all our leading works of fiction for a few cents, to 
their great benefit and to ours (since it was thus that they 
learnt to love literature); but the publishers were brought 
to the verge of ruin. To-day, when they ask me for new 
copyright matter, I tell them that a million words of my 
best writing lie at the disposal of every publisher in 
America; but they prefer to pay a royalty for a monopoly, 
and they are right. If we turn to the stage, we find that 
Sir Henry Irving, instead of pouring royalties into the 
pockets of Sardou, Pinero, Jones, and Grundy, has availed 
himself of the national property in Shakespeare. With 
what result? That he tells us that the non-copyright 
system has left him £100,000 to the bad. He is now 
glad to call in Sardou and pay him heavy royalties. It is 
a mistake to suppose that either publishers or managers 
profit by free books and plays. To them, monopoly is 
always worth the royalty it costs. 

May I, in conclusion, say publicly what Mr. Thring 
knows privately: namely, that I am not one of those 
literary blacklegs who are not ashamed to earn a few 
disgraceful shillings by reviling the Authors’ Society, and 
belittling the work which will make Sir Walter Besant 
famous, not as a mere author—that might happen to 
anybody—but as a great Trade Union secretary. Only, 
I have fought from the first against the clamour of the 
author for a perpetual literary properly, and against the 
argument that if other men are allowed to quarter their 
descendants idly on the labour of future generations, why 
shouldn’t we ? Even if the claim were honest, and the 
argument worthy, what chance has either of acceptance in 
an age of increasing death duties, of jealous public 
limiting of concessions to electric lighting and tramway 
companies, of a general revolt of the public conscience 
against perpetual pensioners of all sorts ? In this matter 
Sir Walter has the notions of 1860, and Mr. Lang those 
of 1870. It is now 1900—time for my ideas to have a turn. 
Mr. Nutt, I grant, is up to date: he faces the choice 
between the attitude of the Socialist and the attitude of 
the Struggle-for-Lifer, but does not give any reason why 
the Struggle-for-Lifers who are not authors should tax 
their posterity for the benefit of a seventeenth Duke of 
Besant or Marquis of Shaw. Perpetual copyright is an 
Alnaschar’s dream, all the less worth troubling about in 
view of the fact that the copyrights most in need of help 
from the Society of Authors have a natural life—inex- 
tensible by any legal device whatever—of from twenty- 
four hours to eighteen months. 

G. Bebnabd Shaw.” 


Things Seen. 

The Lower Criticism. 

Tun Beadle was a bland, elderly, sententious man, with a 
taste for wisdom, and a paternal interest in the shrubs 
and flowers of the Public Garden under his oharge. 

As my homeward route at the close of every working- 
day took me through life garden, a casual friendship grew 
up between us. We always exchanged greetings, which 
now and again expanded into conversation, as on one 
December evening when the trees stood out black and 
bare against the flying clouds. On that night the windows 
of the church at the corner of the garden were alight, and 
the frosty air was filled with melody. 

“ Choir practising, I suppose ? ” 

The Beadle nodded, and tilted his bland face a couple 
of inches nearer the heavens. “It does one good to 
stand outside and hear them rolling the psalm to wintry 
skies,” he said. “ I don’t go to church now. I’ve given 
up going to church. My wife goes to church, but women 
don’t think the same way as men.” 


He was silent for a minute, gazing at the sky. 

“ Perhaps she’s right,” he continued ; “ but I don’t see 
how a man can go to church if he doesn’t believe the 
Bible’s all true. Do you, sir, ? ” 

I gave a small, non-committal cough. 

The singing ceased. 

“ Well, it’s tea-time,” he said; and as wo paced along 
the asphalts path he inquired if I had seen the new 
Bible Dictionary. Without waiting for my answer, he 
continued: “It’s a wonderful book. A gentleman, a 
great barrister living over there in the Inn, lent me the 
first volume. It goes from A to D, and plays havoc— 
great havoc, sir—with the Bible. It’s queer reading for 
a Christian woman, so I keep it locked up, out of the way 
of my wife. It’s no good upsetting one’s womenfolk. 
They haven’t got the same brains like us.” He clutched 
my arm and lowered his bland face to mine: “ ’Tisn’t 
only the Old Testament they play havoc with. There’s a 
German professor says that the Star of Bethlehem shines 
only in the legend, and—and—his voice sank to a whisper 
—they don’t even let St. Paul alone. But I must keep it 
from the missis. It don’t do, sir, to upset women.” 

By this time we had reached the lodge. He pushed 
open the door, disclosing a bright room with the cloth laid 
for tea. In a low chair by the fire sat au old lady, with 
an open book upon her knees. She smiled upon her 
husband and greeted me pleasantly. 

“ I was getting anxious about you, William, dear.” . 

“ I’ve been having a bit of a talk with this gentleman,” 
said William. 

“ And what have you been talking about ? ” asked the 
old lady. 

William looked uncomfortable: “ It’s not the kind of 
talk that you would want to hear, Mary.” 

She glanced up quickly at her husband. There was 
such divination in the look—such a kind, reproachful 
comprehension shone on her wrinkled face—that I was 
moved to say: “ Your husband has been regretting that 
he can no longer go to church because—because the 
higher criticism has made such havoc with the Bible that 
he can no longer accept its infallibility.” 

“ Dear William! ” said the old lady, and she took her 
husband’s hand. “ Dear William! ” 

She did not speak for a minute—she only looked at him, 
as one might look at a forgiven child. 

“ Dear William,” she said, “ I knew what was troubling 
you, and I knew that you was trying to spare me. Oh, 
William, ’tisn’t what men have said or written that’s given 
me peace all my days and happiness now that I’m an old 
woman. If every line of the Bible was proved to be 
false, if all the learned men in the world came to the 
door and told me I was an old goose, it wouldn’t make no 
difference. Dear William, it’s what I know that makes 
me happy and sure—so sure. Nobody can teach me, and 
nobody can take it away from me, William, dear.” And 
then she read aloud this from the book upon her knee : 

“ I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


All Real. 

He was a big man, and a veritable red-neck. Looking at 
him as he sat next me at the long counter of a London 
restaurant, I surmised thus:—An office in the City, a 
house at Crouch End, a wife and four children, a 
good deal of smoking and billiards, a good deal of sleep 
and tubbing. Yet this formidable Englishman had 
propped before him a well-thumbed copy of Short Stories , 
a penny weekly publication. While he was cutting his 
stewed steak and conveying it to his mouth his eye 
never left the frivolous page leaning against the water-jug. 
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The contradiction between the man whose back sloped 
away like a mountain side and the frail penny literature 
which interested him more than his food fascinated me. 
Long he munched and read, and long I was conscious of 
his tall silk hat tilted back, and his staring forward gaze 
at the paper. A colophon on the page showed that the 
story was ending. My curiosity was. great. At last he 
started, summoned the waiter, and counted out his money. 
Meanwhile I was able by an effort to gather the conclu¬ 
sion of the story which had held him. This is what I 
read in difficult glances: 

“ On the Green Boom couch lay Nanine; on one side stood 
Lord Borrodaile, Harold Methuen on the other. . . . 

She opened her eyes. There bending over her stood 
her mother and Harold Methuen, hand in hand. 

She raised herself. ‘ The cue, prompter; quick, the 
cue.’ 

Harold bent over. . . . ‘ I love you, I love you.’ 

She rubbed her eyes. 1 Yes, cue, love.’ 

1 1 love you with all my heart.’ 

‘ Curtain, quick, curtain.’ 

‘ No, dearest, this . . . beginning of the act.’ 

She looked . . . dazed way, . . . recognition came. 

‘ Not acting, . . . real, all real. Oh, I . . . happy 
now!”’ 

Correspondence. 

“ E. H.” and “ Contemporary Style.” 

Sir,—C ould you not bestow a New Year’s boon on the 
majority of your readers by spiking “ E. H.’s ” gun, or 
taking away his breech-block, and so putting an end to his 
pedantic effusion on a subject already fairly well under¬ 
stood by many educated persons ? He does not appear to 
note the difference between a report written against time 
and calculated to convey an idea of the situation to eager 
and anxious readers, and Count Tolstoy’s MS.—which 
makes one long to be his typewriter! 

Now if you could persuade “ E. H.” to send his lucubra¬ 
tions to the prisoners at Pretoria, history would be repeated, 
and no doubt the prisoners would be charmed. On May 2, 
1818, Mr. William Cobbett wrote a dedication to his 
Grammar, of which the following is a portion:—“ To Mr. 
Benbow, shoemaker, of Manchester. Dear Sir,—W hen, 
in the month of August, 1817, you were shut up in an 
English Dungeon by order of Lord Sidmouth, without any 
of the rules or forms prescribed by law of the land; without 
having been confronted with your accusers; without having 
been informed of the charge against you ; while you were 
thus suffering under the fangs of absolute power, I did 
myself the honour to address you, from this place, two 
Letters on English Grammar, and in those letters I stated 
to you my intention of publishing a book on that subject.” 

How delighted Mr. Benbow must have been! I am 
told a prisoner will read anything. 

Well, in the course of Mr. Cobbett’s work, he quotes 
startling errors from Dr. Johnson’s writings in the Rambler. 
It is quite evident the Doctor either emended his writing 
till he forgot his subject, or else thought quicker than he 
could write. The majority of books are marred by stilted 
grammatical (?) sentences, which delight reviewers, but 
stop all action. Fancy you and I on the top of a fire- 
escape pausing to consider our Addison! “Get on, or 
let me," would, be about our form; we should wait till 
afterwards to note the “ lurid glow,” and “ the myriad, 
wind-swept sparks falling in showers like a labyrinthine 
firmament.” May we never try. A happy new year.— 

I am, &c., Eyre Hussey. 

Bromsberrow, Ledbury: Jan. 3, 1900. 

[“ Fancy you and I on the top of a fire-escape.” By 
fancy Mr. Hussey means imagine or suppose. In any 
case, the word is an active transitive verb, and should have 
governed-the accusative.—E. H.] - 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 15 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best set of 
mottoes to be plaoed over the doors of (a) a dining-room, (b) a 
music-room, (e) a library, and (d) a bedroom. The mottoes were 
to bs chosen from English authors and none were to exceed two 
lines in length. 

A not unexpected feature of the mottoes sent to us is that almost 
every set contains at least one happy suggestion. Not a few sets 
contain three good mottoes but break down in the fourth. 

The best oomplete set of mottoes oomes from Mr. Burnell Payne, 
78 , Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, W., to whom a cheque for one 
guinea has been sent. Mr. Payne's set is as follows : 

Dining-room. 

“ Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both." Shakespeare. 

Music-room. 

“ Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears.” Shakespeare. 

Library, 

“ Come and take choice of all my library.” 

Shakespeare. 

Bed-room. 

“ O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole ! ” Coleridge. 


Among other sets are these: 

Dining room. 

“ Across the walnuts and the wine." Tennyson. 
Music-room. 

“ The world is too much with us." Wordsworth. 

Library. 

“ The rest is silence.” Shakespeare. 

Bed-boom. 

“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” The Bible. 

G. D., Horley, Surrey. 


Dining-room. 

“ Be merry, masters, while ye may, 

For men much quioker pass away." 

W. Morris. 

Music-room. 

” From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began.” 

Dryden. 

Library. 

“ The assembled touls of all that men held wise.” 

Leigh Hunt. 

Bed-room. 

“ For worst and best 

Bight good is rest.” William Morris. 

M. A. C., Cambridge. 


Dining-room. 

“ Kissing don't last; cookery do.” Meredith, 

Music-room. 

“ Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears.” Shakespeare. 

Library. 

“ Here are books, if we have brains to read them.” 

Thomas Carlyle. 

Bed-boom. 

“ Let still Silence trew night watches keepe. 

That sacred peace may in assurance rayne.” 


E. IT., Campden Hill, W. 


Dining-room. 

“ Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both ! ” Shakespeare. 

Music-room. 

“ God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome : 'tis we musicians know.” 

B. Browning. 

Library. 

11 O blessed Letters, that combine in one 
All ages past, and make One live with All! ” 

S. Daniel. 

Bed room. 

“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” The Bible. 

M. A. W., Watford. 

Beplies received also from : B. D, Newington Butte; G. E. B., 
Forest Gate; A. T., Beigate; N. F., Glasgow; E. B., Liverpool; 
A. E C , Brighton ; J. B.. Edinburgh ; W. B. K., London ; A. E. T, 
Bristol; C. K., Dublin; BeV. B. F. McC., Whitby ; J. A C., South 
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Hackney; A. H. W„ Westward Ho ; A. M. J., Ecoles; B. B„ Bir- 
mi np ham ; J. D. W., London; A. B. B, Malvern; D. M. L. S., 
London; L. P., Inverness ; C. M. J,, Hexham ; C J. P. C., Cam¬ 
bridge ; M. C., Dorking; C. S., Brighton ; J. B, Aberdeen ; W.H. B., 
Plaistow ; H. B. C., Egham ; H. F. McD., London ; S. T., London ; 
W. J. F., Birmingham : E. L. C., Bedhill; F. L., London ; G. B., 
Aberdeen ; J. B., Wimbledon ; E. G. B., Liverpool; E. E., Malvern ; 
H. W. F., Cork ; G. E. M., London ; H. D. B., London ; E. H., Dids- 
bnry ; G. S., Edinburgh ; H. G. H., Whitby ; A. H. C., Lee ; A. IT., 
London. 


Prize Competition No. 16 (New Series). 

This week we set our readers an exercise in ingenious versification. 
A little booklet, entitled More Anagram, by “ Some Minor Poets.” 
just issued by Messrs. Spottiswoode, contains 100 examples of the 
application of the anagram to rhyme. For example: 

My Muse, who often-to treat 

Of trifles, now has persevered 
To tell of him, whose fearless fleet 

Onoe-the haughty Spaniard's beard. 

By bold-, in daring age, 

Drake-his name on history’s page. 

And again : 

Macbeth, by all his-forsaken, 

Died fighting rather than be taken ; 

With less to fear and hopes more slight 
Did-to the fight. 

The first of these verses is completed by arranging the letters 
D-E-I-G-N-S in four ways to fill the four blanks. The verse then 
reads: 

My Muse, who often deign* to treat 
Of trifles, now has persevered 
To tell of him, whose fearless fleet 

Once ringed the haughty Spaniard’s beard. 

By bold design, in daring age, 

Drake signed his name on history's page. 

Similarly, the second verse is completed by arranging the letters 
T-H-A-N-E-S as Thanes, Athens, and hasten. 

We offer a guinea for the best anagram-verse of this kind. 

The subject of the verse must have a literary flavour. 

The key-words must be supplied to us, and these should be 
written below the verse, not inserted in the blankB. 

The pith and quality of the resulting anagram-verse will be our 
main consideration in awarding the prize. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 9. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be found in the first oolumn of p. 20 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors Bending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Oub Special Pbizb Competitions. 

(For particulars see inside page of cover?) 

Beceived this week: J. D. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.'] 

Pompbii: Its Life and Abt. By August Mau. 

The present work is in no sense a translation of Herr 
Man’s earlier and numerous contributions to the subject. The 
plan of the book falls naturally into several divisions, the first 
of which recounts the early history of the city and its destruc¬ 
tion. A large portion is devoted to a description of the excava¬ 
tions which have been made, and the various buildings, public 
and private, which have been uncovered. Ten full-page photo¬ 
gravures, and more than two hundred “ half-tone ” engravings 
are provided, and the book is in all other ways handsomely 
equipped. (Macmillan. 25s. net.) 

Dabwin and Darwinism. By P. T. Alexander. 

A clearly written and manifestly sincere criticism of many 
of Darwin’s positions. Mr. Alexander acknowledges “ the 
master’s ” wonderful gifts of observation, but like some other 


critics—distrusts his conclusions. Only certain lines of inquiry 
are opened in this book, of which the “ argument ” is stated 
very succinctly under eleven heads. The author’s first point is 
to endeavour to show that the Origin of Species, in. its main 
character, was superseded by the Descent of Man. The misuse 
of the word instinct, by Darwin and his disciples, is another 
of Mr. Alexander’8 themes. (Bale, Sons & Danielsson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Pulpit Points from Latest 

Literature. By J. P. B. Tinling. 

“ Illustrations are necessary to a preacher, and a large 
proportion of them should be fresh.” Accordingly Mr. Tin- 
ling has made this collection of short extracts from the books 
of 1898, touching on all manner of pulpit topics, as : “ Apathy,” 
“Official Corruption,” “Meeting Death,” “A True Gentle¬ 
man,” “ Marriage Without Love,” “Night Refuges,” &c. It 
is his hope to issue such a volume yearly. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s.) 

Life and BLappiness. By Auguste Mabot. 

A practical unpretending little book of advice about the 
care of Body, Mind, and Soul, by one who, finding himself 
strong and happy, wishes to see his readers similarly blessed. 
This personal tone distinguishes the book from most budgets of 
advice. (Kegan Paul 2s. 6d. net.) 


OSBERN 


AND 

URSYNE: 


A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS. 

BY 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“ The work before us reveals a sustained nobility of style.And this short 

essay in dramatic verse can only add fresh proof of the line catholicity of 
her genius.”—O win Seaman, in the Homing Post , Nov., 1899. 

“There is a play by John Oliver Hobbes in verse, which, solemn and 
pathetic as it is, is quite as admirable.as her lighter prose.” 

Scotsman, July 3, 1899. 

“ This is a striking poetical play written partly in rhymed dialogue, partly 

in blank verse, and partly in prose.There is real poetry in the play, and it 

has more than beauty enough to make it please any lover of paetry who takes 
it up.”— Scotsman, Nov. 11, 1899. 

“ John Oliver Hobbes’s new venture is a tragedy, and in Borne sense a 
strong one. It 1 b good to read and might easily be adapted for the stage. It 
has the merit of concentration, and, if carefu’ly mounted and skilfully acted, 
would produce powerful effects. Its plot is one which might have inspired 

.'Escbylus or Bhakespeare to produce a great play.It is a powerful play, 

and is full of striking lines and passages. Whether it is put upon the stage 
or not, it may be said with truth that the author has achieved a success that 
has in it some of the elements of greatness.”— Glasgoio Herald, Nov. 11, 1899. 

“ ‘Osbera and Ursyne,’ a drama in three acts in verse, seems to us very 
beautiful and melodious.”— Daily Chronicle , June 30, 1899. 

“ In ‘Osbern and Ursyne *.the theme is dramatic, the handling imagina¬ 

tive and powerful.”— William Akch*r, in the Daily Chronicle , Nov., 1899. 

“ Written partly in blank and partly in rhymed verse, with an occasional 
subsidence into prose, ‘Osbern and Ursyne* contains pretty passages and some 

striking ones.One is stirred by the keynote of the drama—a love great 

enough to make a woman kill her beloved for his good, and a love great enough 
to onable a man to commit murder to save his sweetheart from a taint.” 

Outlook, Nov. 11, 1899. 

“John Oliver Hobbes’s blank verse Anglo-Saxon play, * Osbern and Ursyne,* 

has.subtlety. It is also lofty and poetical.In reading it you cannot help 

feeling that she understands the principles of tragedy.”— Uueen, July 29,1899. 

“ Mrs. Craigie's play.both in b ilk and literary merit is the most im¬ 

portant contribution to the ‘ Anglo-Saxon.’ "—Standard, June 39, 1899. 

“ The play is a very fine piece of dramatic literature, in which all the clear" 
ness of vision and insight into motive which crystillises into sparkling 
epigram in this author’s novels, has been used to form poetic periods wbicu 
•re neither artificial nor unduly stilted. Some of the i nssages are almost 
Shakesperian, and will easily bear comparison with extract from Rostand s 
4 Cyrano.* Considerable knowledge of stage technique is also manifest 
throughout, and it is evident that Mrs. Craigie has devoted considerable 
time and used the results of ccpious study in the construction of the play.” 

Brooklyn Eagle , Nov. 29,1899. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley He id, Vigo Street, London. 
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OATALOQUE8 


rpo BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

A FREE LIBRARIES —Th« JANUARY CATALOGUES 
ol Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS. offered at rrioeg greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith & 80 s. Library Department, 186 , Strand, London, W.C. 


YTT ILLIAMS & NORGATE. 

* * IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 90, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad 8treat, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


TTIOBEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A promptly supplied on moderate term*. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * 00.. 17. SOHO SQUARE. 


TDOOK8 WANTED— 25b. each offered.— 

_L_) Steven eon’s Edinburgh, 1879-Tennyson’i Poems, 1880— 
Srmonde’s Age of the Despots, 1S7S—8ymonds's Essays, I vols.. 
1890—Symonas’s Sketches and Studies in Italy, 1879—Inland 
Voyage, 1878—New Arabian Nights. 2 vols., 1889— Hawbnoi 
Grange, 1847—Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1861—Moore’s Alps In 1864— 
Sc rope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843—Crowe’s Painting in Italy, S 
vols,, 1864-71—King Olumpus : an Interlude. 1837. Rare Books 
“ *’ d.-BAKEH’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. BIRMINGHAM. 


Supplied.- 


IM PORT ANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books. &c. 

-KING. SELL * RAILTON, limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. IS, Gough Square. A Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for prmting illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 94, or 89-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advloe and ami stance given to anyone wishing to oommence 
Mew Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloss free. Adver 
Using and Publishing Departments oonduoted. 

Telephone 66111. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.* 


L iterary research.—a Gentleman, 

experienced in literary Work, and who has aooeas to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the* Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand. London, W,C. 


mYPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MSS., Plays, 

L Legal and Scientific Documents, Ac., at usual rates. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages.—' W. T. Curtis, 
10, Harringay Park, Crouch End, London, N. 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and aoonrately 

A done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M.. 18, Mortimer Orescent, N.W 


/TRAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 

A WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET A WALKER), 
a, Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 


typing. Duplicating, 
all Languages). Litei 


Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 


Literary Researches. 


sporting. TransJ 
Press Cuttings. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, en CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receive# small rams 
nd allows ~ 


on deposit and 


i Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

res TWO OUIHEAJ TKK MOUTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
res nvs shillings m month. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, port free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT. Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. 16. 

AH readers attempting this week’* 
Competition (described fully on page 
19) mutt out out thit Coupon 
and eneloee it with their reply. 


w 


R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, aud the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of 8tate will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, Ore in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.—For particulars apply to Secretary at College. 

S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA¬ 
TION for FILLING-UP VACANCIES on the Founda¬ 
tion will be held on the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 22nd instant. 

For information apply to the Bursar of ht. Paul's School. 
West K e asing ton.__ _ 

R oyal academy of arts. —The 

EXHIBITION of WORK8 by VAN DYCK is NOW 
OPEN DAILY, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, la ; Cata- 
lo gue, 6d. Season Ticket, 8a _ 

OOD-CARVING CLASSES at KING’S 

COLLEGE, 8TRAND, W.C. 

FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. 

LENT TERM will commence on MONDAY. January 22nd. 
DAY CLASSES, bv W. H. HOWARD, on Monday. Wednes¬ 
day. and Friday. Fees from 1 to 3 Guineas per Term : hours, 

11 to 3 o'clock. 

EVENING CLA8SES, by G. J. BULL, on Monday and 
Wednesday, from 7 till 9 o'clock. Fees per Term: One Evening 
per week. 10a fid.; Two Evenings, 18a 6d. 

Tools provided. Prises at end of Session. Inspection of 
8tudio aud work in progress invited during houra named above, 
when all information will be given by the Instructor in charge. 

STANTON W. PRESTON. 

Clerk to Worshipful Company of Carpentera 
WALTER SMITH, 

_ Secret ary to King’ s College. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(umitsd), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE or 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
SPANISH, end RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONB GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for nU> uahun of Book, 
at the hotUM of Sohooiibent from TWO GUINEAS per uuim. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Ann am,_ 

NA-Two or Thro, Frianda mu UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thru lmmn the Coat of Ourligo. 


Town and Tillage Clubt supplied on Liberal Term. 
Prospeetoaee And Monthly Lint, of Book, gratia 
and poet free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OraiBio AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratis and poet free to any ad drees. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS In 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O., Loraos; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mavohxstsb. 


MONTHLY, PKlCfi HALF-A-CRuW.v 

The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 

Content* fob JANUARY'. 

CAPITALISM and IMPERIALISM ia SOUTH AFRICA. 

By J. A. Hobson, 

RADICALISM and the IMPERIAL SPIRIT. 

By A. R. Cabman. 

IS it the VOICE of the HOOLIGAN ?. .By Sir Walter Besant. 

CABUL and HERAT .By DimltricsC. Boulgef 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON^ LETTEK8. 

By Augistink Birrell, Q.C, M.P. 
OTHER THINGS and IMPROVEMENTS in CYCLES. 

By Josepu Pennell, 

THE RIDDLE of the NATIONS. 

By Professor R S. Conway, LltLD. 
CANADIAN TRADE with GREAT BRITAIN. 

By Richard J ebb. 

LADIES’ DWELLINGS.By Alice Zimmebn. 

SOCIALISM in the UNITED STATES. ! 

By Ambrose Pare Win»toh. 
PUER FARVULU8. .By the Countess Maktinknoo-Cfsarescu 
OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE of the LIFE of CHRIST. 

By James SrAUUca, D.D. 
CROMWELLS CONSTITUTIONAL AIMS. 

By Professor 8. R. Gardivrr. 
THE WAR in SOUTH AFRICA.By an Office*. 

London: The Columbus Compart (Limited), Columbus House, 
43 and 43a, Fetter Lane. E C. 

THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL. JOURNAL. 

Prioe at.— Contents.— JANUARY*. 

ON DE8ERT 8AXD-DUNE3 bordering the NILE DELTA. 
By Vadouan Cornish. 

THE *’ Y &RMAK " ICE-BREAKER. By Vice-Admiral 
Makasofk, of the Russian Imperial Navy. 

ON the CONFIGURATION of the EARTH’S SURFACE, with 
Special itefereaoe to the British Rlanda By the Right 
Hon. Sir Joux Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

A RECORD of EXPLORATION in NORTH-EAST AFRICA. 
DISTRIBUTION of AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS outside 
the TROPICS. By A. J. Herbkrtson. 

LIEUT. KOZLOFF8 EXPEDITION to CENTRAL ASIA. 
THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

OBITUARY—Sir RAWSON WILLIAM RAWSON, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 

CORRESPONDENCE-LONGITCDEof NKATA BAY, LAKE 
NYASA. By Captain C. F. Closb 
TH E MANSAROWAR and RAKASTAL LAKES. By Lieut. 
G. Kexdall-Channek. 

MEETINGS of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
8E88ION 1899 1900. 

GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 

NEW MAPS. 

NUMEROUS MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Edward Stanford, 26 27, Cockspur Street. Charing Cross, 


L ights and shadows of a BYGONES 

DAY (drawn by H. W. Brewer); St. Sophia, Constanti¬ 
nople, by A. E. Henderson (with Illustrations); Greek Grave- 
Reliefa, by Miss Jane E. Harris™ (with Illustrations): Nomen¬ 
clature of English Gothic Styles; Illustrations of Blenheim 
(drawn by W. Monk); New Palace Hotel. Paris ; New Reredoe, 
Bristol Cathedral; Dorchester Abbey (Abbeys of Great 
Britain ” Series); “Monument Aux Mort*" Pere Lachaise 
Cemetery, Paris. — See the New Y'ear’s Numlier of THE 
BUILDER (4d.; by post, 4Jd ). Through any newsagent, or 
direct from The Publisher of *Tue Builder." 46, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“ THE ACADEMY,” 

Coneisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss.6d., on application to the Office, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

For JANUARY, 

COMMENCES a NEW VOLUME', and contains Contributions by — 

COLONKL SIR GEORGE SYDBNHAM OLARKR. K.C.M.O., F.R.8. "THE DEFENCE of the 

EMPIRE and the MILITIA BALLOT.” 

SIDNEY WOW .“THE MILITARY WEAKNESS of ENGLAND, and the MIIJTIA BALLOT.” 

OOLONEL J. a B. STOPFORD . "THE VOLUNTEERS.’ 

SIR henry HOWORTH, K.C.I.E.. M.P. ."OUR INDIAN TROOP8.’* 

THE REV. DR. WIRGMAN (Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral! "THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

CONSPIRACY against BRITISH RULE.” 

OR. ST. OEORQE MIVART, F.R.8 .“THE CONTINUITY of CATHOLICISM.” 

HERBERT PAUL . “THE PRINCE of JOURNALISTS.’* 

THE WATE NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE .“THE GHOST of DR. HARRIS." 

THE REV. JOHN M. BAOON .•• CLIMATE and the ATMOSPHERE.” 

MONTAGUE ORAOKANTHORPE, Q.O. "CAN SENTENCES be STANDARDISED? ” 

PAUL BETTELHEIM .“THE JEWS in FRANCE.” 

THE REV. O. CL LANO.“ THE WAR RELIEF FUNDS ” 

R. S. TOWNSHEND . “THE COMMON MULE.” 

J. OUTHBERT HADDEN .“THE TINKERING of HYMNS.” 

SIDNEY LEE .“SHAKESPEARE and the MODERN STAGE.” 

SIR WEMYS8 REID “ THE NEWSPAPERS.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MaRSTON & CO„ Ltd. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

General Editor-H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 

Aniatant-Mister at Fettea College. 

LEADING FEATURES OP THE SERIES. 

Interesting Biographical and Critical Introductions. 
A Bound Text. 

Practical Notes. 

Careful Typography. 

Useful Summaries and Appendixes. 

Numerous Plain and Coloured Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plans. 

NOW READY. 

Caesar—Qallie War. Bks. IV., V. Bv St. J. B Wynne 

WILLSON, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby. With or without Vocsba- 
iary. le. 6d. 

{Prescribed for the Oxford Local f London Matric.,and College of Preceptors 
Exams , 1900.) 

Virgil — Georgies. Bk. IV. By 3 . Sabgeaunt, Ml, 

Assistant Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

In active preparation 

Ovid - Metamorphoses (.Selections). By J. H. Vince, 

M.A., Assistant Master at Bradfleld. [Immediately. 

Cicero —In Catilinam. Bks. l.-IV. By H. W. Auden, 

M.A., Assistant Mister at Fettes College. [Shortly. 

Caesar—Gallic War. Bks. I.-III. By J. M. Hardwick, 

M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby. 

Homer—Odyssey. Bk. VI. By E. E. Sikes, M.A , Fellow 

and Lecturer of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Ovid—Elegiac Extracts. By A. B. F. Hyslop, M.a., 

Assisant Master at Harrow. 

Sallust-Jugortha. By J. F. Smedley, M A., Assistant 

Master at Westmms’er. 

Homer—Odyssey. Bk. VII. By B. B. Sikes, M.A, Follow 

aud Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Demosthenes -Oly nth lacs, I.-III. By H. Shaspley, 

M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Marlborough. 

Cicero—Pro Lege Manilla and Pro Archia. By 

K. P. WILSON, M.A., Afsistant Master at Fettes College. 

Cicero-Pro Caecina. By Rev. J. M. Lupton, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Marlb rough. 

Tacitus—Agricola. By H. F. Mokland Simpson, M.A , 

Rector of Aoerdeeu Grammar School. 

Livy—Book XXVIII. By G. Middleton, M.A., Lecturer in 

Sanscrit and Comparative Philology in the University of St. Andrews. 

Euripides - Hecuba. By F. Griffin, M.A., Head Master of 

Birkenhead School. 

Nepos—Select Lives. By Rev. E. J. W. Houghton, M.A., 

Head Master of King Edward’s Grammar School, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Xenophon—Anabasis. Bks. I., II. By A. Jagger, B.A., 

Hymer’s College, Hull. 

Virgil - JEneid. Bks. V., VI. By St.J. B. Wynne Willson, 

M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby. 

Other Volumes to follow. 

GREEK AND LATIN. 

Greek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. Auden, M.A., 

Editor of “ Meissner’s Latin Phrase-Book.” Interleaved. 3s. Oil. 

Greek Test Papers. By James Moib, Litt.D., LL D., Oo- 

Rector, Aberdeen Grammar School, 2s. Od. 

Higher Creek Unseens. By H. W. Auden, M.A., 

Assistant Matter at Fettes College. 2s. Od. 

Higher Creek Prose. By H. W. Auden, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Lower Creek Prose. By K. F. Wilson, M.A., Assistant 

Master at Fettes College. 2s. Od. 

Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. Auden, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. Auden, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

*,• KEY (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Lower Latin Unseens. By W. Lobban, M.A. 2s. 
Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Wilson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

KEY (for Teachers only), 5*. net. 

Ta'es of Ancient Thessaly. An Elementary Latin 

Reading Book, with Voeabnlary and Notes. By J. W. K. PEARCE, 
M.A., late Asaistant Master, University College School, London. Is. 


ENGLISH. 

Blackwoods’ School Shakespeare. Elited by R. 

BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes* 
and Glossary. In Crown 8vo Volumes. Price Is. Od. each, cloth j paper, 
with cloth back, la. 

As You Uko It. 

{Prescribed for Cambridge and Oxford Local Exams., 1900.) 

The Merchant of Venles I Julius Osesar [Ready. 


Richard II. 


[Ready. \ Ths Tsmpsst 


[Ready. 


Blackwoods’ Literature Readers. Edited by John 

ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.O.P., Rector of the Free Churoh Training Col¬ 
lege, Glasgow. 

Book I. . . Price le. I Book III. . . Price Is. 61. 
Book II. . . Price Is. 4d. I Book IV. . Price le. ©d. 

A History Of English Literature. For Secondary 

Schools. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First English Master, 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 3s. 

Outlines of English Literature. By J. Logie 

ROBERTSON, M.A. Is. (Id. 

English Verse Tor Junior Classes. Bv J. Logie 

ROBERT80N, M.A. Part I.— Chaucrr to Colieidgf, Part II.— Nine¬ 
teenth Century. Each Is. 6d. net. 

English Prose Tor Junior and Senior Classes. 

Part I.— Vai.ory to Boswell. Hart II.— Nineteenth Century. By 
J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. Each 2s. Od. 

Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction oT 

ftentenoes. By D. M. J. JAMBS, M.A. Is. 

One Hundred Stories Tor Composition. Told in 

Alternative Versions. Is. 3d. 

Stormonth’s Handy School Dictionary, New 

EHi*ion, thoroughly Revised. By WILLIAM BAYNE. Is. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

The Tutorial Handbook oT French Composition. 

By ALFRED MERCIER. L.-tVL., Lecturer on French Language aud 
Liter .ture in the University of St. Andrews. 3s. 6d. 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 

By ANNIE G. FERRIER, Teacher of French in the Edinburgh Ladiee’ 
(Jolleg*. Is 

Select Passages from Modern French Authors 

(Prose and Versei. With staor. Literarv and Biograol.ical Notices. 
PART I. Advanced Course. HART II. Junior Course. By L. K. 
KASTNEK, B.A., Lecturer in Modern Languages at Ca.us College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 2s. Od. each. 

French Historical Unseens. For Army Cl«s». By 

N. B. TOKE, B.A. 2s. Gd. 

A Compendious German Reader. Ceosidini of 

Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives or German 
Authors, an Outline of German History (1040-1890), Biographical and 
Ristnricil Notes. Especially adapted for tin use of Army Classes. By 
G. B. BEAK, M.A., Oxon., Modern Language Master at The King’R 
School, Bruton. 2s. 6d. 

Progressive German Composition, With Copion. 

Notes and Idioms, and FIRST INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY. By LOUIS LUBOVIUS. German Lscturer in the Free 
Chureh Training College, Glasgow. 3s 8d. 

Also in Two Parts:— Composition. 29.01. Philology- Is. Od. 

•.* Kty to Composition (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Lower Grade German. Reading, Supplementary Grammar 
with Exercises, and Material for Composition. Wiih Notes and 
Voeabnlary, and Ten Popular Songs in Sol-fa Notation. By LOUIS 
LUBOVIUS. 2 b. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Modern Geometry oT the Point, Straight Line, 

and CIRCLE. An Elementary Trestine. By J. A. THIRD, M.A., Head 
Master of Spier’s School, Beith. 3 b. 

Arithmetic. With name mu* E (amplest, Revirion Teste, and 
Kxamination Papers. By A. VEITCH LOTHIAN, M.A , B.So., F.R.S.E., 
Mathematical and Scijuce Lecturer, EC. Training College, Glasgiw. 
With Answers, 3s. Od. 


Complete Eduoational Catalogue forwarded poet free on application. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Londan. 
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WELLS GARDNER, F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 
DARTON & CO.’S - 

LIST. A T ALL libraries and bookstalls. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "ADMIRALS ALL!" 

STORIES from FROISSART. 

By HENRY NEWBOLT. With Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Large crown, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 8s. 

STORIES from FROISSART. 

By HENRY NEWBOLT. 

STORIES from FROISSART. 

By HENRY NEWBOLT. 

STORIES from FROISSART. 

By HENRY NEWBOLT. Cloth, 6s. 

* *No better book oonld ba chosen to teach a boy some of the 
noblest years in oar ‘rough-and-tumble island story,'and it 
could hardly hare been presented in a better form.” 
_ St Jamut s Qa/ette. 

A THRILLING STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 

I LIVED AS I LISTED. 

By ALFRED L. MAITLAND. With Etched Title and 
Frontispiece, from Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 
Large orown 8vo, cloth boaras, 6s. 

“ Wholly delightful "—Truth. 

I LIVED AS I LISTED. 

I LIVED AS I LISTED. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

I LIVED AS I LISTED 

By ALFRED L MAITLAND. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Mr. Maitland looks upon his story as a * frail oockleboat of 
a roraanoe.’ It is nothin? of the kind. It is an uncommonly 
strong romance. It li admirable."— Scotsman. 

BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “THREE G1RU3 IN A 
FLIT," “A HAUNTED TOWN," Ac. 

MARGET at the MANSE. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. .With Illustrations and Cover 
designed by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vn, cloth boards, 6s. 

“ These stories of a little Fifeshire parish remind one con¬ 
siderably of that first work of Mr. Crockett’s which made a 
reputation at a bound. And we go so far as to say that the 
pa hos in them i« sounder, the tears they oraw or a finer water, 
and the laughter every bit as merry as hit."—Daily Chronicle. 

JUST OUT. 

MARGET at the MANSE. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. Crown 8vo, cljth 6c. 

MARGET at the MANSE. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 6s. 

MARGET at the MANSE. 

By ETHEL P. HEDDLE 6a. At all the Libraries, 

THE NEW BOOK BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OP 
“THREE GIRLS IN A PLAT.’ 

MARGfiT at the MANSE. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. rts. 

"....It argues no mean ability on thj pirt of an author to 
be able to take up the eveiy-day humdrum lives of a few very 
commonplace people and invest them with such genuine 
interest that we enter into thdr joys and their sorrows as 
keenly as if w e lived in their midst ."-Literary World. 

JACK and JILL’S JOURNEY 

Reprinted from the Sun-Children’/ Budget By PH<EBE 
ALLEN, Author of " Playing at Botany,” Ac. illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, board j, 3s. 61. [Note ready. 

JACK and JILL’S JOURNEY. 

Demy 8vo, c’oth boards, 3*. 6d. 

VOL. I. NOW READY. 

The SUN-OHILDRENS BUDGET. 

Edited bv PH(E?E ALLEN and Dr. HENRY W. 
GODFREY. Containing Contributions by the Rev 
HUGH MACMILLAN, Mm EARLE. ROSALIND 
NORTRCOTE, JULIUS H. E. VINES, tf. G. HEATH. 
LIZZIE DEAS. M. GRENFELL, and others, With 
Illustrations of Plant Life. Demy 8vo, cloth boar ds , 3s. 

"It continues full of natural history lore pleasantly im¬ 
parted."—Guardian 

"Young p_*ople will thoroughly enjoy the bright amusing 
papers on plant-life, wild flowers, Ac., whilst their elders will 
appreciate Dr. G xifrey's stuiies oa element try botany, with 
excellent illustrations by himself ."—Daily Aeum. 

" An attractive magazine. There is a lot of botanical lore in 
it, put in simple form, and the publication as a whole is Dot 
only instructive, but entertaining. It c mtains interesting 
articles on ‘The Future of British Flowers' by that eminent 
authority Percy Groom, M A , F.L.S."— Church Belle 
"Conducted upon somewhat origiual lines. Is always 
interesting and sometimes quaint. We always greet itsappear- 
anoe with pieasu c.”—Churchwoman. 

The SUN-OHILDREN’S BUDGET 

for JANUARY omtains a Frontispiece In Colours of 
Butcher’s Broom (Ruscas aculeatus). f.oin a Painting from 
Nature, by Miss Rose Hue. Price tki. Quarterly : poet free 
for a Year, 2s. 4d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3, Paternoster Buildings, E.O. ; 

*nd 44, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W, 


In cloth gilt, price 6s. each. 

ADELMVK SERGEANT'S NEW NOVEL. 

A RISE IN THE WORLD. 

By the Author of “Blake of Oriel/* 

“A Valuable Life/* &o., Ac. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL'S NEW ROMANOE. 

A VOYAGE AT ANCHOR. 

By the Author of ** The Wreck of the * Groavenor,* ” 
&c., Ac. 

“ This delightful story is in Mr. W. Clark Bussell's 
happiest style."— Scotsman. 

“ A new ides which works out very successfully." 

______ World. 

FLORiNCB WAR DIN’S LATEST NOVEL. 

A LOWLY LOVER. 

By the Author of “ The H )use on the Marsh," Ac., Ao. 
“ Thoroughly interesting .”—Bla '* and White. 


NEW NOVEL BY LUOAS CLEEVE (Mr.. 
Howard KlsgscotiJ. 

WHAT A WOMAN WILL DO. 

By the Author of " Lazarus,” “ The Monks of 
the Holy Tear/’ Ac., Ac. 

“Full of smar. and bitter writing, readable and 
amusing in every page.”— Academy. 

“ Hivets the attention, and interests the reader up 
to the very last pajie.”— Punch. 

“ A really en f ertain*ng book .”—Review of the Week. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


A SECOND IMPRESSION of 

LORD ROSEBERY’S 

WORK ON 

SIR ROBERT PEEL 


is now on bali. Price 2s 6d. 

1 "»• W* monograph as an estimate of Peel’s personality is 
animated by vivid and luminous insight.*— Daily Telegraph 
An eminently rea ’able and interesting short study of the 
g'eat leader; luminous, and full of insight Scotsman. 

Cassill A Company, Ltd.. Lond-m, End all Booksellers. 


SECOND EDITION. 

FIFE of BISHOP RMYTHIES. 

1 -A By G2RTRUDE WARD. 

Edited by the Rev. EDWARD F. RUSSELL. 

With Portrait, Illustrations, and M ip. 2»0 pages. Price 4 s. net 
success memo,r wil1 haTe greafc ^ wide 

“Full of charm—A m'ne of information anl sage coun«el 
concerning some of the most diftiiult problems And dis- 
coursging results which evangelists abroad have to encounter, 
or their supporters at home to disease "—Athenavm. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
JUST OUT. 


r ETTERS from EAST AFRICA, 1896 

■LJ With Illuitr »ti mi and a M ip. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


■1897 


Tus UNIVERSITIES' MuSl N TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 
9, Dartmouth Street. Westminster. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literatu/re, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss.6d., on application to the Office, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Osbern and 
♦ Ursyne: 

A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS. 

BY 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“ The work before us reveals a sustained nobility 

of style.And this short essay in dramatic verse can 

only add fresh proof of the fine catholicity of her 
genius.’* 

Owiir Siam an, in the Morning Post, Nov., 1899. 

“ There is a play by John Oliver Hobbes in verse, 
which, solemn an pathetic as it is, is quite as ad¬ 
mirable.as hsr lighter prose/* 

Scotsman, July 3, 1899. 

“ This is a striking poetical play written partly in 
rhymed dialogue, partly in blank verse, and partly 

prose.There is real poetry in the play, and it has 

more thaa beauty enough to make it please any lover 
of poetry who takes it up.”— Scotsman, Nov. 11,1990. 

“ John Oliver Hobbes’s new venture is a tragedy, 
and in some sense a strung one. It is good to read 
and might easily be adapted for the stage. It has the 
merit of concentration, and, if carefu’ly mounted and 
skilfully aotel, wou’d produce powerful effects. Its 
plot is one which might have inspired .Eschylus or 
Shakespeare to produce a great play.It is a power¬ 

ful play, and is full of striking lines anl passages. 
Wi ether it is put up in the 6tage or not, it may be 
said with truth that the author has achieved a success 
that has in it some of the elements of greatness.” 

Glasgow Merald, Nov. 11, 1899. 

11 ‘Osbern and Ursyne/ a drama in three acts in 
verse, seems to us very beautiful and melodious.” 

Daily Chronicle, June 30, 1899. 

" la ‘ Osbern and Ur jyne *.the theme is dramatic* 

the handling imaginative and powerful.”— William 
Abchib, in the Daily Chronicle, Nov., 1899. 

“Written partly in blank and partly in rhymed 
verse, with an occasional subsidence into prose, 

‘ Osbern and Ursyne ’ contains pretty passages and 

some striking ones.One is stirred by the keynote 

of the dram i —a love great enough to make a woman 
kill her belovel for his good, and a love great enough 
to enable a man to commit murder to save his sweet¬ 
heart from a taint.”— Outlook, Nov. 11, 1899. 

“John Oliver Hobbes’s b’.ank verse Anglo-Saxon 

play, ‘Osbern and Ursyne/ has.subtlety. It is 

also lofty and poetical..In reading it yon cannot 

help feeling tha'. she understands the principles of 
tragedy.”— Queen, July 29, 1899. 

“Mrs. Craigie's play.both in bilk and literary 

merit, is the most important contribution to the 
* Anglo-Saxon/ Standard, June 30, 1899. 

“ The play is a very fine piece of dramatic litera¬ 
ture, in which al l the clearness of vision and insight 
into motive which crystallises into sparkling epigram 
in this author’s novels, has been used to form poeiic 
periods which are neither artificial nor unduly stilted. 
Some of the passages are almost Shakesperean, and 
will easily bear comparison with extract from Ros¬ 
tand's 4 Cyrano/ Considerable knowledge of stage 
technique is also manifest throughout, and it is 
evident that Mrs. Oraigie has devoted considerable 
time and used the results of opious study in the con¬ 
struction of the play.” 

Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 29,18:9. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Ik our issue of next week we shall announce the names 
of the six hooks published in 1899 which we have selected 
for the Academy’s awards to authors in recognition of 
sincerity and thoroughness in literary art. The sum of 
One Hundred and Fifty Guineas will he divided into six 
portions of Twenty-five Guineas each. These will he 
awarded to the authors of books, representing various 
branches of literature, which, in our opinion, have not 
received the notice they deserve. 


Our issue of next week will also contain a Special 
Supplement containing a survey of recent educational 
publications, with articles of interest on the subject. 


It is said that the competition between publishers for 
books about the war is much less keen than was fore¬ 
shadowed at the outbreak of hostilities. This is quite 
natural considering the enormous number of writing men, 
either accredited correspondents or freelances, who are in 
South Africa or on their way there, the majority of whom 
will probably write books. War volumes may be expected 
from Mr. G. W. Steevens, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. 
Julian Ralph, and Mr. Knight. It will be interesting to 
see who is first in the field. Mr. G. W. Steevens, who, we 
are glad to hear, is convalescent, has had plenty of leisure 
at Ladysmith to write a book on the siege. 


Tub speed with which Dr. Nansen gave to the world a 
popular account of his famous Arctic expedition is only 
equalled by the deliberation with which he has prepared 
his scientific records of the same expedition. These are 
now just nearing completion: they will form a series of 
“ memoirs,” which Messrs. Longmans will publish. Recog¬ 
nising the comparative newness of his subject, and the 
roblems he deeds with, Dr. Nansen has entered into great 
etail. He will give in most cases his original observations 
in full, so that the reader may compare his conclusions with 
his facts. 


“ Eleanor,” Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, begins 
in the January number of Harper'* Magazine. The opening 
chapter is placed in Italy in a villa fifteen spiles from 
Rome, and introduces us to a brilliant youth with a political 
past, a charming woman who is in love with him, and 
a visitor with whom he is apparently destined to fall in 
love. Mr. Barrie’s “Tommy and Grizel” opens in 
Scribner’*. It is the sequel to Sentimental Tommy, 
begins with the arrival of Tommy in London with his 
sister Elspeth, and launches him as a writer who suddenly 
becomes celebrated with a book called Letters to a Young 
Man about to be Harried. The chapter is full of Mr. 
Barrie’s particular humour, and contains a delightful 
sketch of a Colossus among writers of penny stories, one 
0. P. Pym, 


Hermann Sudermann’s new play, on which he has been 
at work for the past year, is to be entitled “Johannis- 
feuer,” the name given to the midsummer-day sports 
common in Germany. It preserves the mystical element 
found in his "Three Heron Feathers." The new play is 
to be produced at the Lessing Theatre. 


Our Mr. Winston Churchill is about to publish a novel 
called Savrola: a Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. 
" Our ” Mr. Winston Churchill is, of course, the Mr. 
Winston Churchill, author of The River War, who has 
done such splendid work for the Morning Post in South 
Africa. He is not the American Mr. Winston Churchill, 
author of the successful novel Richard Carvel. The two 
writers are not related in any way. The only connexion 
between them is the remarkable fact that they bear the 
same Christian and surnames. “ Their ” Mr. Winston 
Churchill is the only son of Mr. E. 8. Churchill, of Port¬ 
land, Maine. He is twenty-eight years of age. “ Our ” 
Mr. Winston Churchill is the eldest son of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill. He is twenty-five years of age. 


The dedication of Parson Kelly, Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s 
and Mr. Andrew Lang’s new novel of the Pretender days, 
is as follows: 

TO THE 

BARON TANNEGUY DE WOGAN 

THE REPRESENTATIVE OF A HOUSE ILLUSTRIOUS FOR ITS 
ANTIQUITY : 

IN PROSPERITY SPLENDID: IN EXILE AND POVERTY 
GAY AND CONSTANT: OF LOYALTY UNSHAKEN; 

IS DEDICATED 

THI8 NARRATIVE, FOUNDED ON. THE DEEDS OF HIS ANCESTOR, 

The Chevalier Nicholas De Woo an. 


Dr. St. George Mrv art’s novel, which is on the eve of 
publication, will be called Castle or Manor ? It is described 
as a story of social life, and was completed some time ago. 
To publish a first novel at the age of seventy-three is 
something of a feat. 


The second number of the King contains a picture that 
marks a new departure in the history of illustrated 
journalism. It is a photograph of Lord Methuen directing 
the Battle of Magersfontein, which was taken by the 
" telephoto ” lens, an adaptation of the telescope to photo¬ 
graphy, at a distance of over a quarter of a mile. 


Lord Rosslyn, who has found time in the midst of his 
stage work to edit Scottish Life, is now on his way to 
South Africa to represent the Daily Mail and the Sphere. 


The Spear is the title of a new paper registered at 
Stationers’ Hall in the name of Sir William Ingram, 
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The Ladysmith Lyre —of which copies have reached this 
country—is amusing, even in London. The Editor says: 

The Ladysmith Lyre is published to supply a long-felt 
want. What you want in a besieged town, cut off from 
the world, is news which you can absolutely rely on as false. 
The rumours that pass from tongue to tongue may, for 
all you know, be occasionally true. Our news we 
guarantee to be false. In the collection and preparation 
of falsehoods we shall spare no effort and no expense. 

We call Sir Walter Besant’s immediate attention to the 
Lyre's notice to contributors: 

Accepted contributions will be paid for at the rate of £10 
per 100 words, or portion thereof, over the first hundred, 
which will be accepted gratis. 

No contribution will be accepted which exceeds 100 
words. 

We feel an interest in the prospects of publishing at 
Ladysmith. 

Pubijsuer’s COLUMN. 

New edition just published, revised, aud enlarged: 

“Minor Tactics”—By Major-General Sir F. Clery, &c., 
&c., with an appendix, on the function and management 
of armoured trains. 

“ Deep Level Mining and the Mineral Riches of Lady¬ 
smith By the Saddler-Sergeant of the I.L.II. 

“ Ladysmith Revisited ”—A volume of poems, by Silent 
Susan (shortly). 

“ From Park Lane to Pretoria ”—By Winston L. 
Spencer Ohurchill (in preparation). 

" A Handy Guide to Ladysmith ” — By 2nd Lieut. 
Hooper, 5th Lancers (ready). 

“ Natal by Road and Rail ”—By Commandant Schiel. 

But is no one writing a volume of “ Things Seen ” at 
Ladysmith ? 


A correspondent of the Daily News sends from Bussia 
a curious and unpleasant account of the application of 
the censorship to English books arriving in Bussia as 
Christmas presents. These, being obviously innocent, are 
not treated with obliterative “ caviare,” they are merely 
ripped to pieces with a dissecting knife, “ presumably in 
search of revolutionary literature.” Nursery books and 
pictorial A B C’s are mutilated in this barbarous way. 
Even Dickens is detained: 

A neighbour of mine purchased some three months ago 
the Daily News edition of Dickens. The books have been 
lying at the censor’s office for a month past, although it is 
perfectly well known to the officials that the great English 
writer nowhere refers to Russia. All Dickens’s works are 
now translated into Russian. Perhaps in another month or 
so the official will grant his imprimatur to my neighbour; 
but there is no use in attempting to hurry the censor, who 
is a tehinovrik against whom no appeal or protest will 
carry. 

We should like to have Sam Weller’s comments on this 
subject. Or Mr. Dooley’s. 


Perpetual Copyright did not commend itself to Dr. 
Johnson. Miss E. C. M. Dart writes to us: “While reading 
my Boswell the other day, I chanced upon a passage which 
struck me with added interest, for it was concerned with 
that burning question of literary copyright and its tenure. 
So I copy it for those readers of the Academy who may 
not remember and yet appreciate its purport, or at least 
attach a certain significance to the opinion ‘of that great 
Cham of literature, Samuel Johnson.’ The point at 
issue was an Edinburgh bookseller’s action in selling cheap 
editions of popular English books in defiance of the 
supposed common-law right of literary property. Boswell 
says: ‘ It is remarkable that when the great question 
concerning literary property came to be ultimately tried 
before the supreme tribunal of this country, in consequence 
of the very spirited exertions of Mr. Donaldson (the erring 


bookseller), Dr. Johnson was zealous against a perpetuity; 
but he thought that the term of the exclusive right of 
authors should be considerably enlarged. He was then 
for granting a hundred years.’ ” 


In Prayers from the 
Poets (Blackwood), the 
cover-design of which we 
reproduce, we have an an¬ 
thology happily inspired, 
and worked out with 
skill and care. The com¬ 
pilers, Mr. Laurie Magnus 
and Mr. Cecil Headlam, 
have drawn their material 
from a great many sources, 
and have sought and found 
permission to print a num¬ 
ber of copyright verses. 
The editors’ catholicity of 
taste is shown by their 
inclusion of poems so 
widely different as Henry 
Vaughan’s “ Lord, bind 
me up, and let me die,” 
and Mr. Henley’s “ Out of 
the night that covers me,” 
which appear on the same 
page. A poem which 
Messrs. Magnus and Head¬ 
lam may like to note is 
contained in Mrs. Charlotte 
P. Stetson’s recent volume, In This Our World : 

O God ! I cannot ask Thee to forgive ; 

I have done wrong. 

Thy law is just; Thy law must live— 

Wboso doth wrong must suffer pain. 

But help me to do right again— 

Again be strong. 


A friend of the late B. L. Stevenson writes: “ Here is a 
specimen of the way our Italian friends do their ‘ con¬ 
veyancing,’ it is taken from a publisher’s advertisement. 
The italics are mine: 

‘ II Portone del Sire de Maletroit, Novella di Anderson, 
tradotta da Sofia Fortini-Santarelli; Citta di Castello : S. 
Lapi, Tipografo-Editore 1899.” 

We believe that the open access system in Free 
Libraries has worked very badly in some instances, books 
being stolen, or mislaid, while a larger staff is rendered 
necessary. But the Librarian at Croydon finds human 
nature pretty good: he reports that the books are not 
stolen, that they are not often mislaid, and that the staff 
is rather reduced than increased, while the number of 
books issued has gone up by many hundreds since the 
system was adopted. 


In her Introduction to the new edition of Shirley (Smith, 
Elder), Mrs. Humphry Ward prepared us for a warm 
eulogy of Willetts. Nor are we disappointed. Beferring 
to Mrs. Gaskell’s statement that Vdlette “ was received 
with one burst of acclamation,” Mrs. Ward says: 

There was no question then among “ the judicious,” and 
there can be still less question now, that it is the writer’s 
masterpiece. It has never been so widely read as Jane 
Eyre ; and probably the majority of English readers prefer 
Shirley. The narrowness of the stage on which the action 
passes, the foreign setting, the very fulness of poetry, of 
visualising force, that runs through it, like a fiery stream 
bathing and kindling all it touches down to the smallest 
detail, are repellent or tiring to the mind that has no 
energy of its own responsive to the energy of the writer, 
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But not seldom the qualides which give a book immortality 
are the qualities that for a time guard it from the crowd— 
till its bloom of fame has grown to a safe maturity, beyond 
injury or doubt. 


Many English readers have hardly heard the name of 
Mr. E. L. Godkin, who for many years has had the 
reputation of being one of the strongest and most brilliant 
journalists in_ the United States. As editor of the New 



ME. E. L. GODKIN. 


York Evening Pod and the Nation, the second paper 
being practically a weekly edition of the first, Mr. Godkin 
has given and taken hard blows since 1882. He has just 
retired from the editorship of these papers in consequence 
of ill-health, said to have been contracted while he was in 
London last summer. Mr. Godkin’s early journalistic 
training was English, for it was as correspondent of the 
Daily News in the Crimean War that he started work. 
It is now Mr. Godkin’s privilege to sit in his arm-chair 
and read divergent opinions on himself and his career. 
For instance, these: 


The “ Critic” (New York). 

During the period of recon¬ 
struction after the Civil War. 
and in the long - continued 
struggles for tariff reform, the 
purification of the ballot, the 
elevation of the civil service, 
the establishment of the 
finances of the country on a 
sound basis, the separation of 
municipal affairs from state 
and national politics, and, 
finally, the curbing of the 
present lust for expansion by 
force of arms, he has been 
an aggressive and persistent 
fighter. No one identified 
with journalism in New York 
rivals him in the length and 
brilliancy of his service; and 
on the occasion of his receiv¬ 
ing the degree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford in 1897, a leading 
English writer declared him 
to be perhaps the most distin¬ 
guished of living journalists. 

It is not often, by the way, 
a mirror. 


The “ Mirror ” (Sf. Louis). 

He was a jaundiced, exclu¬ 
sive, hypercritical, unsympa¬ 
thetic publicist. He was 
always against whatever ap¬ 
pealed most to the common 
people. He saw little but the 
deficiencies of popular govern¬ 
ment, rarely its great merits. 
He had high ideals, but they 
were frosty. He was so per¬ 
tinaciously critical of things 
American as to be almost 
entitled to the epithet of un- 
American. He had brains, 
but his character as a publicist 
was repellent. His brilliancy 
was practically nullified by 
bis acerbity. . . . Bile over¬ 
balanced his brain. His intel- 
lectualism took little account 
of toleration for human frailty. 
He was a polite and graceful 
Thersites, stupendously wrong¬ 
headed in his leanings toward 
the exclusive’s views. 

that a critic flatters more than 


When we enumerated some weeks ago Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s many qualifications for making himself valuable 
in South Africa, we ended by remarking that he was a 


good surgeon. It is as a surgeon, we find, that Dr. Doyle 
is to go out. He will be attached to the Langman Field 
Hospital. An epigrammatist contributes the following to 
Books of To-day and Books of To-morrow : 

Major Conan Doyle, V.C. 

Said Dr. Robertson Nikola concerning Sherlock Holmes 
(Who’s volunteered for Africa as a change from writing 
tomes): 

“ He canna weel ignore the least of meeleetary cues, 

For the modem soldier learns to fight by Multiple 
Reviews.” 


The statistics of book-production for 1899 just issued 
by the Publishers' Circular present some unusually interest¬ 
ing features. To begin with, in spite of the war and the 
disturbed conditions that preceded it, the number of new 
books and new editions in 1899 exceeded by fifty those of 
1898. Other things to note are these: 

In fiction the number of new editions is 88 greater than 
in 1898. That is a healthy sign. 

In belles-lettres, essays, monographs, &c., there is an 
increase of 102 books over 1898. 

In poetry an increase of 23 volumes. 

Oddly enough, political and kindred books have fallen 
by 70 from the total of 1898, and by 177 from the total of 
1897. 


There is always room for solid, well-printed and 
bound reprints of the classics, and we have no hesita¬ 
tion in commending the new “Library of English 
Classics” just begun to be issued by Messrs. Macmillan. 
The books in this library are in a rather large octavo size, 
and are bound in dull red canvas. Each book has a 
bibliographical note, otherwise it is left to shine in its own 
light, and by the aid of the best typography. The series 
has started with The Plays of Sheridan and Bacon's Essays 
and Advancement of Learning. Complete and accurate 
texts may be looked for in this series, which will speedily 
include Malory’s Morte <TArthur (2 vols.), Shelton’s Bon 
Quixote (3 vols.), Boswell’s Life of Johnson (3 vols.), Lock¬ 
hart’s Life of Scott (5 vols.), a collection from De Quincey, 
and many other standard works. The price is 3s. 6d. net 
per volume. 


From The Philistine, of East Aurora, N.Y.: 

NOTICE.—Systematic attempts having been made by 
the tribe of Romeikn to secure the gifted author of the 
Rubaiyat as a subscriber for clippings, this is to notify all 
parties that Col. Khayyam doesn't care a dam what the 
newspapers say about him, one way or the other. 


Mr. Walter Raleigh, whose treatise on Style won 
him some honour two years ago, has recently delivered 
an address on “ The Study of Arts in a Modem Univer¬ 
sity ” to the students of the University College at Liver¬ 
pool. The address is the first of a series of annual 
addresses to be delivered to the students in the Faculty of 
Arts. Mr. Raleigh’s address sparkles, as his book did, 
with neat thoughts expressed in rather iapidary diction, as 
witness these sentences: 

The poetry of Catullus has survived the passing of a 
religion and an empire; the diary of Mr. Samuel Pepys 
will be as fresh as at the day of its birth when the Forth 
Bridge is oxide of irou and London a geological pancake 
of brickdust. 

• •Ill* 

It is not likely that man will ever be dangerously reluc¬ 
tant to form moral judgments, and to aot upon them. 
But that, ha cannot and will not understand—that is his 
daily disease; so that his morality becomes a kind of 
wandering ague, shaking him with hot and cold fits. 
“ Rousseau, Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “is a very bad man. 
... I should like to have him work [in the plantations.” 
There is then no moie to be said. But if you study 
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Rousseau in his own world and his own oountry, how 
engrossing and difficult a study it is, and what gleams of 
lofty thought flash through the clouds of sentimentality 
and mania that veil his head! 

• • # • ■ e 

Charles Darwin sauntered into the garden of Literature, 
one day in his later years, and remarked, with rare and 
admirable candour, that the plays of Shakespeare made 
him sick. The remark is weightier, and more interesting, 
than the majority of literary criticisms. 

It will be understood that without their contexts these 
extracts indicate, rather than convey, Prof. Raleigh’s 
thoughts. 


In a “ Thing Seen ” published in our last issue, called 
“ The Lower Criticism,” the troubled Beadle of a Public 
Garden, opening his heart to a sympathetic friend, remarks 
that “ tie new Bible Dictionary plays havoc—great havoc, 
sir—with the Bible.” Messrs. T. & T. Clark ask us to 
state that the remark did not apply to their publication 
called The Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Dr. Hastings. 
A Beadle is a Beadle, but his words should not be liable 
to misconstruction. Acting on his behalf we gladly make 
the correction. 


Bibliographical. 

After what I have already said in this column on the 
subject of “introductions” to literary classics, I need 
hardly say how delighted I am that in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
new series of such things “ introductions ” are to be con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. That is why I am able to 
congratulate the said firm for once more putting before us 
Mandeville’s Travel », Malory’s Morte <TArthur, Shelton’s 
Don Quixote, Walton’s Lives and Angler, White’s Selbome, 
and so forth. To judge from the frequent reproductions 
of the same works, one would imagine English literary 
classics to be singularly few! The edition of Sheridan’s 
Plays I rather welcome because, though it has had several 
predecessors, cheap and otherwise, it was always possible 
to improve upon them. A very attractive book in many 
ways was Sheridan’s Comedies, as published in England 
fifteen years ago, with “ introductory ” matter by Mr. 
Brander Matthews, and pictorial illustrations by E. A. 
Abbey, C. S. Reinhardt, Fred. Barnard, &c. In this 
volume “The Rivals” and “The School for Scandal” 
were reprinted from the edition of 1821, which was 
prefaced by Moore. Unfortunately “The Critic” and 
“The Duenna” were omitted from this volume; the rest 
(such as “ St. Patrick’s Day ” and “ Pizarro ”) one can 
very well do without. 

One is inclined to be very well pleased that the biblio¬ 
graphical part of Messrs. Macmillan’s new series should 
be undertaken by Mr. A. W. Pollard, who is also to choose 
the editions to be reproduced. Mr. Pollard, as all know, 
has already done good work in the direction of illustrating 
by his pen the history of English literature. There is, 
for example, his little book on English Miracle Plays, now 
nearly ten years old. Then there are his Chaucer Primer 
and his Early Illustrated Books, both belonging to 1893. 
Add to these his Odes from the Greek Drama, and it will be 
seen that Mr. Pollard is a scholar in whose hands literary 
classics may safely be left. 

Talking of classics, there are those which the Scottish 
Text Society proposes to give us in a new shape by and 
by. For instance, Archdeacon Bellenden’s translation of 
five books of Livy’s Annals ; secondly, the works of Robert 
Henrysoun, of which, I fancy, there is not at present a 
complete edition, though some of them were reprinted by 
the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs; thirdly, the Hymns 
or Sacred Songs of Alexander Hume (1599), which have 
long awaited reproduction; and the Scots works of James I. 
of England, whose prose writings were oolleoted in 1616, 


and some of whose work was reprinted by Mr. Arber. 
For all of these promised new editions something is to be 
Baid. 

I take it that Mrs. Meynell’s monograph on Mr. Ruskin 
will be rather critical than biographical, or even ex¬ 
pository, in form. The biography of the sage has often 
been written, and its details are familiar to the public. 
One of the first to deal with it was Mr. J. M. Mather, in 
a book published in 1883-4. Then there were Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood’s two volumes in 1893, preceded by Mrs. 
Ritchie’s essay in 1892, A good deal of light on Mr. 
Ruskin’s relations with the Pre - Raphaelites has been 
thrown by a recent volume of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s. On 
Mr. Ruskin’s autobiographical work I need not dwelL 
The books devoted to criticism of his writings and teach¬ 
ings are fairly numerous. He was dealt with, anony¬ 
mously, as an Economist in 1884. Mr. E. T. Cook’s 
Studies in Ruskin date from 1890 ; Mr. Collingwood’s 
analysis of his Art-Teaching came out in 1891. Mr. C. 
Waldstein’s discussions of his Work in general and his 
relation to Modem Thought belong to 1893 and 1894 
respectively. It will be remembered that one of the 
earliest and most enthusiastic* critics of Mr. Ruskin was 
Charlotte Bronte. 

A collection of Mr. George Meredith’s epigrams! That 
should be at once easy and difficult to make—easy because 
of the wealth to choose from, difficult because of the 
universal brilliancy. Theoretically, one objects to these 
gatherings together of disconnected sentences; practically, 
one rather enjoys them, and even finds them useful. That 
they are popular may be assumed from their increasing 
number. I do not refer to the more solid books of 
extracts, such as those of the Selections from Mr. Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold, and the like. I refer to the small 
anthologies, usually in the form of birthday books, and so 
forth. There is, for instanoe, a little book of sentences 
from Disraeli’s writings which I keep habitually at my 
bedside, together with similar selections from favourite 
writers. An epigram or a maxim may suggest a whole 
train of thought; it may even conduce to somnolency! 
What is certain is, that this sort of book should really be 
a booklet; one does not want a volume full of maxims 
or epigrams. 

I read the other day, somewhere, a very favourable 
notice of a new book of verse called The Foremost Trail, 
and written (to quote the title-page) by C. Fox Smith. 
The reviewer assumed throughout that the author was a 
man, and, if I remember rightly, made some encouraging 
remarks about his future career. Now, a reviewer should 
always be suspicious of initials on a title-page. They are 
sexless, and may lead one wrong. Sometimes, I believe, 
they are deliberately placed as traps for the unlucky 
commentator. However that may l^e, it is certain that 
C. Fox Smith is no man, the “ C.” standing for the word 
“ Cecily ”—a name which adorned the title-page of the 
young lady’s first book of verse, published some little time 
ago. Miss Fox Smith, I am tola, is still in her teens, a 
remarkable testimony to the extent to which the spirit of 
an English girl can be informed with the most enthusiastic 
patriotism. 

I wrote the other day concerning the difficulty of 
recording and describing the prose and verse printed in 
connexion with private dubs and societies—opuscula 
which must needs be lost to the world if not reproduced 
some day in volume form. A somewhat similar difficulty 
meets the bibliographer in the case of the publications 
issued by theatrical managers in connexion with their 
various productions. These sometimes have a literary 
interest, especially when they have reference to Shake¬ 
speare’s plays. They are usually the work of experts, and 
occasionally are something more than compilations. There 
are those who make collections of such fugitive issues; 
but it is virtually impossible to catalogue them. They 
have their day and cease to be. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Sober and Substantial. 

Tennyson, Buskin, Mill, and other Literary Estimates. By 
Frederic Harrison. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Mb. Frkdbric Harrison is a man of versatile gift, as we 
are aware. For years his pen has touched, in the prin¬ 
cipal reviews, various themes of the day; and his scope 
has not been limited, while he has always shown himself 
an accomplished gladiator. But it is as an intellectual 
gladiator that we chiefly think of him, and as the gladiator 
of a special cause. He stands to us for the high priest 
and protagonist of Positivism. Instinctively, at the sound 
of his name, there leaps to our memory that deft pas¬ 
quinade—do the younger generation know it?—of Mor¬ 
timer Collins: 

Churches and creeds are all lost in the mists, 

Truth must be sought with the Positivists. 

Wise are their teachers beyond all comparison, 

Comte, Huxley, Tindall, Mill, Morley, and Harrison; 
Who will adventure to enter the lists 
With such a squadron of Positivists ? 

The squadron, alas! is scattered; viseervnt. No longer, 
in compact ranks, do they ride the fields of literature, and 
bear down all before them, as (Comte excepted) they did 
in the earlier times of the century. Mr. John Morley and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison alone survive to witness a reaction 
against the principles they valiantly championed, and 
which they still unfaintingly maintain. But it is not Mr. 
Harrison the gladiator who now, in this volume, confronts 
us. He enters the silken lists of pure literature, contro¬ 
versy (save incidentally) laid aside. Unarmed and pacific, 
he casts a backward eye upon some of the principal writers 
who have been his contemporaries, whom he has known in 
the campaigns of literature. These essays, consequently, 
cover no small part of the great figures in Victorian letters; 
and such, he tells us, was the deliberate plan of his book. 

Mr. Harrison has very considerable equipment for such 
a task. His style is always cultivated, equable, lucid, and 
graceful; though it cannot claim the distinct and indivi¬ 
dualising stamp which is the token of genius. He has a 
tolerant appreciation of multifarious excellence; and his 
taste only falls short of the last and keenest edge with 
regard to verse. But it does so fall a little short; and 
also (which is well-nigh an inevitable limitation) his appre¬ 
ciation is confined mainly to the writers of his own youth 
and prime. Beyond these there is a level line of silence— 
not the less felt for being mostly inexplicit, merely indicated 
by reticence. In a book which covers (through successive 
essays) Tennyson, Buskin, Arnold, Symonds, Lamb, Keats, 
Gibbon, Froude, Freeman, and John Stuart Mill, the 
writer can scarce narrow himself entirely to pure literary 
criticism. The man must show at intervals through the 
critic; not only his idiosyncracy, but his general views, 
his prej udices, his personal attitude towards life and life’s 

f roblems. Therefore, as we have hinted, the veteran of 
’ositivism emerges now and again: we are not suffered 
to forget under what banner Mr. Harrison fights; and the 
reader, after his several kind, must allow for the critic’s 
peculiar views. For the most part, however, these are 
expressed with courtesy, if also at times with energy; they 
are offensive only in the martial sense. It is exceptional to 
encounter (in the fine essay on ‘ 1 Buskin as Prophet ”) a fleer 
at “ tender mothers adoring the divine judgment which 
consigns their children to hell-fire”—exceptional, and we 
note it with regret. Such an utterance is in hopelessly 
bad taste, not merely because it is crass, perverse, and 
unfair—a hit below the belt—but because it is calculated 
wantonly to wound the deepest feelings of multitudes 
'among Mr. Harrison’s fellow-citizens; and especially of 
the tenderest class. It is as if he had buffeted a woman. 
So cheap a sneer might be left to the scurrilous rank of 


controversialists; it is not worthy of Mr. Harrison—let us 
trust he will see fit to suppress or modify it. But because 
of its rarity we note it: Mr. Harrison is not given to hit 
below the belt. 

Not in vain has he studied his favourite master in 
criticism, Matthew Arnold, whose balance and sanity he 
conscientiously strives to imitate. Dealing with so various 
a range of writers, he holds a level balance in regard to 
all; no easy feat, requiring a judiciality combined with 
Catholicism of taste, not in these hasty days too common. 
In detail we may, and do, freely dissent from him; but 
there is seldom much fault to he found with the broad 
scope and trend of his judgment. This is high praise of 
essays which compass so large a field. Yet with all their 
merits they do not rank Mr. Harrison among the illumi¬ 
native critics; there are neither flashes nor broad lights of 
insight, bringing to sudden view unsuspected aspects, dark 
recesses in the great authors analysed. We do not feel 
as we rise from our reading that we know substantially 
more of them than we did. The best which is held in 
solution by the better criticism of our day has been pre¬ 
cipitated and presented to us in crystalline form; our most 
truthful previous impressions are pleasantly confirmed and 
interpreted to us; but beyond sifting and discrimination 
these polished essays hardly go. The best of them is 
perhaps the elaborate study of Buskin, which runs through 
three successive essays: it is eloquent, it is enthusiastic— 
as in these reactionary days a study of Buskin ought to 
be; it analyses his prose with understanding love; it 
defends his greatness as teacher with selective sense of his 
limits, weaknesses, perfervid extravagances, and appre¬ 
ciation of his power more generous than could be surmised 
from a rival apostle, professedly out of touch with many 
of Buskin’s most basic beliefs. But there is like fair- 
minded justice, if (on account of the subject-matter) less 
eloquently set forth, in the studies of those two most 
opposite and antagonistic historians, Froude and Freeman, 
in the perhaps too genially balanced notice of Addington 
Symonds. 

Perhaps, however, we may study Mr. Harrison’s defects 
and qualities in representative equipoise by considering 
the essay on Arnold. After some remarks on Arnold’s 
admitted felicity as a phraseur, he proceeds to discuss his 
poetry, with the disputable opinion that in poetry he 
reached his finest vein, and by it will be longest remem¬ 
bered. To this succeeds the assertion that no poet in our 
literature, unless it be Milton, “has been so essentially 
saturated to the very bone with the classical genius.” 
Much depends on the interpretation of this sentence, and 
one must confine it to the poets of Mr. Harrison’s own 
prime. His remarks on the sense in which Arnold is 
classical—“ the serene self - command, the harmony of 
tone, the measured fitness, the sweet reasonableness of his 
verse ”—would need for their due discussion an essay on 
what is permanent, essential, universal in Greek poetry, 
apart from what is local, external, and externally imitable. 
Mr. Harrison thinks that the full acceptance of Arnold’s 
poetry has yet to come—which we may seriously doubt, 
calculated as its appeal was for his special time. That 
Arnold’s equableness is attained at the expense of height 
and passion Mr. Harrison perceives. Arnold is, he says, 
peculiarly a gnomic poet; a moralist on life and conduct. 
He credits him with seeing into the intellectual world of 
our age “more deeply and more surely than any con¬ 
temporary poet.” If this somewhat inexplicit sentence 
means that Arnold reproduced the tone of thought common 
to the cultured circles of his day, it is true. That is just 
what he did. But we cannot extend it further. “A 
resolute and pensive insight into the mystery of life and 
of things ” we cannot discern in him, hut rather a resigned 
pausing at the gates of the mystery. The ethical lesson 
of nature preoccupies him when he is not dealing directly 
with human conduct Mr. Harrison recognises. It is no 
loss to Mr. Harrison—though it is to us—that Arnold, 
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unlike his beloved preceptor, Wordsworth, halts at the 
ethical lesson of nature, is insensitive to the spirit within 
and behind nature which was the solemnly convinced 
burthen of Wordsworth’s song. 

To this “concentration of poetry on ethics, and even 
metaphysics,” Mr. Harrison attributes Arnold’s limitations 
and “ loss of charm.” Yet, at the same time, he says that 
Arnold, unlike Wordsworth, is “ never prosaic.” Here it 
is that we find that falling short of the keenest poetic 
sense which we have attributed to Mr. Harrison. Arnold, 
unfortunately, is too often prosaic—for line after line, 
passage after passage. Perhaps, as a subsequent portion 
of the essay would suggest, Mr. Harrison is not insensible 
to this; and we should take him to mean that Arnold is 
never prosy. That is the exact truth; he is too much an 
artificer to prose like Wordsworth, but prosaic he is fre¬ 
quently, to a level extent—that is to say, his language is the 
language of very fine and distinguished prose. Even when 
he rises higher, he too often hovers on the doubtful 
border where we hesitate to pronounce it poetry, are 
loath to pronounce it prose. And though it is true that 
the greatest poets are seldom directly didactic, it is not this 
which depresses Arnold; it is the lack of inspiration to 
give wings to his thought. The greater the burthen of 
intellectuality, the more of sheer inspiration is necessary. 

“ Dramatic passion,” “ tumultuous passion ”—not these, 
as Mr. Harrison regretfully supposes, does Arnold need. 
Wordsworth had them not, and yet soared into regions of 
which Arnold but desirously dreams. It is inspiring 
emotion, the solemn passion, intense in its still ardour, 
appropriate to intellectual poetry, which Arnold needs. 
It is really passion of the intensest order, deceptively calm 
through its equipoise with the weight of thought. The 
calm which results from the careful husbanding of effort 
may imitate it with the multitude, but can never deceive 
the elect. In the main, Arnold reaches only this latter 
calm; and that Mr. Harrison should identify it with that 
inspired tranquillity and impassioned peace of Wordsworth 
(at his highest), the supreme Greek poets, and Dante, 
shows that Mr. Harrison—as we say—has not the keenest 
edge of poetic sensitiveness. 

That is why Mr. Harrison feels that Arnold, though 
faultless, is “not of the highest rank.” It is a misnomer, 
in fact, to call such poets “ faultless,” whether it be 
Bacine or Arnold, when in line after line there is the blot 
of absent inspiration, when there is not the only possible 
word in the only possible place. The greatest of all faults 
in a poet is to lack poetry, and that is theirs. At the 
same time Mr. Harrison does not, perhaps, lay sufficient 
stress upon Arnold’s occasional success in touching the 
mark at which he aimed. The austere and noble sonnet 
on Shakespeare, with other brief achievements of the 
kind, are worth more than long poems full of fine thought, 
but only now and again inevitable in expression. For 
they are integral; and it is that quality which makes for 
permanence. Mr. Harrison (in this influenced by Arnold 
himself) is too apt to set store by detached lines and 
passages, which poets of no high power can often forge in 
tolerable quantity, to the great comfort of reviewers who 
pant for “quotes.” He ignores too much the supreme 
value of relation and organism. Thus he depreciates, 
justly enough, the quality of Arnold’s metre; but the 
reason he alleges is quite unconvincing and inadequate— 
namely, that Arnold has lines containing harsh collocations 
of consonants. The same could be alleged against Shake¬ 
speare, could be—and has been—alleged against Milton. 
Lowell rightly replies that metre may aim either at melody 
or harmony; that while the former demands smoothness, 
the larger music of harmony not only admits but makes 
use of occasional roughnesses, as discords have their 
function in the harmonies of music proper. To cite these 
individual lines of Arnold’s, disjoined from their relation, 
proves nothing. Yet Mr. Harrison is right in his judg¬ 
ment, though defective in his reason: Arnold was lacking 


in metrical power, though he could strike out fine imita¬ 
tive music in occasional passages. 

When we leave details, and attend to Mr. Harrison’s 
summing-up, we find, indeed, that he is mainly right, and 
that our objections have caught largely on side-issues. 

By temperament and by training he, who at birth “ was 
breathed on by the rural Pan,” was deprived of that 
fountain of delight that is essential to the highest poetry, 
the dithyrambic glow—the irfoOnov ylkavn *— 

The countless dimples of the laughing seas 

of perenuial poetry. This, perhaps, more than his want of 
passion, of dramatic power, of rapidity of action, limits the 
audience of Arnold as a poet. But those who thirst for 
the pure Castalian spring, inspired by restrained and lofty 
thoughts, who care for that high seriousness of which he 
spoke so much as the very essence of the best poetry, have 
long known that they find it in Matthew Arnold more 
than in any of his even greater contemporaries. 

That is a good specimen of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
style, and it states the case for Arnold as a poet with a 
discrimination which leaves little to desire. Partly, indeed, 
it agrees with our own criticism of Mr. Harrison’s criti¬ 
cism, or so nearly that the difference seems to become 
inconspicuous. And this excellently exemplifies the 
studiousness of balance which characterises Mr. Harrison’s 
appreciations. Not once nor twice does he thus in his 
summary disarm the reviewer, and leave him half- 
apologetic for differences which are finally made so small. 
What may in the body of the essay have erred by over¬ 
emphasis or omission is here usually rectified and supplied. 
His picture of Arnold altogether (though he gives less 
space than we could desire to the prose) is urbane, sympa¬ 
thetic, and observant of poise. If we doubt his forecast 
of an extended future for Arnold, it is because we think 
his aloofness from the many is due to more than his mere 
distinction and those other fastidious causes set forth by 
Mr. Harrison. Arnold as a teacher was pre-eminently 
undecided (to use an adjective thrown out by Mr. Harrison 
himself). A teacher of delicate incertitude, a watchman 
who has no word of the night, a prophet who disclaims 
prophecy, and 

Whose only message is that he sees nought, 

is never likely to have acceptance with the many who still, 
as of old, ask for a sign. And even among the few his 
cultivated stoicism and half-complaisant, half-melancholy 
indecision is scarce likely to be the fashion of the future. 
Even the cultured and sovereign few now begin to cry for 
a gospel and a hand from the cloud. But that constant 
reference to conduct, which Mr. Harrison rightly adjudges 
his dominant note, will doubtless secure to him long his 
measure of influence with the practical Saxon mind. His 
spirit has done a worthy posthumous work in prompting 
the eminent sanity of Mr. Harrison’s extremely able, 
though not strongly original, book. 


A Man of Fashion—and More. 

George Selwyn: His Letters and His Life. Edited by E. S. 
Boscoe and Helen Clergue. (Unwin.) 

Although it is natural to regard this book as merely 
supplementary to the late Mr. Jesse’s George Selwyn and, 
His Contemporaries , it is nearer the truth to say that it 
supersedes that work. That is to say, there is more of 
Selwyn in this one volume than in the four volumes of 
Jesse. The biographical sketch of Selwyn here given is as 
good as Jesse’s—in some respects it is more discerning— 
while the body of the work is composed of Selwyn’s own 
letters ; not, as in Jesse’s volumes, of letters that Selwyn 
received. How Mr. Jesse missed these letters, or whether 
he was denied access to them, we do not happen to know. 
He must have suspected the existence of Selwyn’s letters 
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to the fifth Earl of Carlisle, seeing that he printed the 
letters of that peer to Selwyn. Fifty-five years after 
Jesse’s volumes were published, these lost letters stole 
from their obvious hiding at Castle Howard, and ranged 
themselves in the Fifteenth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. There they attracted little 
attention save from Mr. E. S. Roscoe and Miss Helen 
Clergue, who are to be thanked for bringing them to our 
arm-chairs escorted by a discerning memoir and many 
notes. 

Critics are grateful and captious in a breath, and we 
must point out a few trifling faults of editing before we 
go further. Selwyn’s English is slovenly in grammar 
and unessential details, but it was a pity to sprinkle 
tic' s over his text. Far better have announced George’s 
weakness, and then left him to placate the reader by his 
good qualities, which he would nave done before he had 
written three letters. As it is the tic's are for ever tripping 
one up. “ There has [**c] been no events this week that I 
know of,” is the sort of thing, and one soon wearies of 
seeing so good a fellow as Selwyn checked for writing like 
a gentleman instead of like a scholar. And the editors 
have contrived to double the infliction by making it 
uncertain. 80 that the absence of a tic when Selwyn 
writes “ You was,” on page 41, is as trying as its presence 
when he writes “There has [tie'] been no events,” on 
page 43. If “ terrible [ate] long ’’ appears on one page, 
why should “your extreme kind letter” go unscathed on 
another ? 

This is not quite all; the footnotes are pointed and 
informing, but they are hardly numerous enough. On 
page 73 two notes are required. We read of Charles 
James Fox: “ Vernon said yesterday, after dinner, that 
he and some others—Bully, I think, among the rest—had 
been driven by the rain up into Charles’s room; and when 
they had lugged him out of bed, they attacked him so 
violently upon what he did at Bath, that he was obliged 
to have recourse, as he did last year, to an absolute denial 
of the fact.” What was this affair at Bath ? Maybe no 
one knows; but a query at the foot of the page would 
have been rather better than nothing. Again : “ Lady 
Albemarle, who is not a wise woman, certainly, was at 
Lady Gower’s the other evening, and was regretting only 
that Charles had not been consumed in the Fire, instead 
of the linnets.” The reader soon understands that the 
fire was at Holland House, but he would like to know 
more about the linnets which suffered vicariously for 
Charles “ I had rather have heard Walter play upon 
his hump for nothing,” comments Selwyn on an expensive 
evening at Vauxhall; but without a note it is difficult to 
gauge his regret. 

We come to the Letters. Their value is twofold. They 
are full of matter; they bring back the habits, tones, and 
follies of high life in the most interesting part of the 
eighteenth century. Reading them, we catch the manners 
as they flew when George HI. was king and America was 
rebellious. In 1781 Selwyn writes to his young friend— 
the Carlisle of these Letters: “I have ... a perpetual 
source of intelligence, for although je ne fait rien qui vaille, 
I am always doing or hearing something, as much as those 
who are employed about more important matters, and if 
among these a circumstance happens to interest or amuse 
you, je ne terai pat fdche de vout Vavoir mandee." Fortunate 
young Earl! Though often out of London, now abroad, 
now in Ireland, now ensconced in his seat at Castle 
Howard, he had in Selwyn a friend, older than himself, 
who was a kind of lay confessor to the choicest people of 
the age, who united a love of gossip with a sound judg¬ 
ment, and was never happier than when transmitting 
smart news and shrewd comment to those whom he loved. 
Hence these Letters take us into fine company and yield us 
many secrets. We are constantly at Almack’s, at White’s, 
at Holland House. We go to the House of Commons to 
hear Fox, and leave it to escape Burke. We whisper 


dark things about duchesses, and calculate the losses of 
young bloods at faro. We intrigue for sinecures and 
punt for fortunes. And always we watch the squalid 
comedy of Charles James Fox—noblest, weakest of men— 
giving his eloquence to his country and his furniture to 
the bailiffs. Let us dwell for a moment on the gambling 
scenes in which Fox rose and fell, was hated and wor¬ 
shipped. On May 29, 1781, Selwyn writes to his friend: 


You must know that for these two days past all 
passengers in St. James’-street have been amused with 
seeing two carts at Charles’s door filling, by the Jews, 
with his goods, clothes, books, and pictures. He was 
waked by Basilico yesterday, and Hare afterwards by 
bis valet-de-chambre, they being told at the same time that 
the execution was begun, and the carts were drawn up 
against the door. Such furniture I never saw. Betty 
aud Jack Manners are perpetually in a survey of this 
operation, and Charles, with all Brooks’s on his behalf, 
in the highest spirits. . . . What business is going on I 
know not, for all the discourse at which I am present 
turns upon this bank. OfHey sat up till past four, and I 
believe has lost a good part of his last legacy. 

Two days later Selwyn reports: “ Never was a room so 
crowded or so hot as this was last night,” and then ho 
names the punters. A little later: 

The Pharo Bank is held in a manner which, being 
exposed to public view, bids defiance to all decency and 
police. The whole town as it passes views the dealer and 
the punters by means of the candles and the windows 
being levelled with the ground. The Opposition, who 
have Charles for their ablest advocate, is quite ashamed of 
the proceeding, and hates to hear it mentioned. 

Gambling pervades many pages, but never to the 
exclusion of deaths, marriages, divorces, dinners, balls, 
and levees. Sometimes Selwyn goes down to Gloucester 
to cajole his-electors, and spend some weeks of boredom 
at his lovely seat, Matson. He makes speeches which he 
is glad no one hears but the Corporation, and is delighted 
when Horry Walpole turns up in those benighted parts— 

“ someone to converse with who speaks my own language.” 
If his constituency is tiresome, not less so is Parliament. 
Between these two boredoms Selwyn is never happy unless 
poised in the beatific regions of St. James’s-street. Of 
literature we do not hear much. Topham Beauclerk 
seems to be the one link between Selwyn and the John¬ 
sonian circle. Once or twice Selwyn dines with Gibbon. 
He is not a great reader. One day he buys Mme. Du 
Barn’s Anecdotes, and they amuse him; he buys also 
Dart’s Antiquities of Westminster Abbey, but seems to think 
more of the price, £6, than of the book. We are alert 
when we find him buying Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poett. 
But it leaves him cold: 

I have bought Johnson’s Lives of the Poett, and repent 
of it already; but I have read but one, which is Prior’s. 
There are few anecdotes, and those not well authenticated; 
his criticism on the poems, false and absurd, and the 
prettiest things which he wrote passed over in silence. I 
told Lord Loughborough what I thought of it, aud he 
had made the same remarks. But he says that I had 
begun with the life the worst wrote of them all. 

In truth Johnson was not an author to lure Selwyn from 
his wines and his hazards and his own triumphs of wit. 
Every post brought him letters, every scandal and every 
posture of affairs in Parliament brought him suppliants 
for advice. He was liked and "pestered by all. He 
gave sympathy so freely that he came to need it, and the 
little note of tragedy in 8elwyn’s life, which was single to 
the end, is accentuated in this confession to the friend he 
trusted most: 

To find a person who really interests themselves about 
you, snd is able and willing to give you such advice as 
applies immediately to your case, is of all things in the 
world most difficult to meet with, but the most eomfort- 
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able when yon do, and is the utmost service which I ever 
expect from anybody in this world, and yet what I des¬ 
pair of finding, in the circle in which I move. 

Here, indeed, we come to the second grounds on which 
we take delight in these Letters: they reveal Selwyn’s 
best self; they make him more lovable and human than 
he has ever showed before. Hitherto Selwyn has shone 
in the public memory as a wit, and as a pious attender 
at executions. But in this book of his own letters 
his wit is not assertive, and his love of hangings is 
hardly mentioned. Yet one feels that we have the true 
Selwyn here. As for his wit, it died with him. The jokes 
called Selwyn’s are mostly sorry reading; probably many 
of them were not his; and even the best of them lacking 
Selwyn’s manner, and the atmosphere that gave them 
birth, lack all. We are told that he delivered his witti¬ 
cisms in a listless, drowsy way, turning up the whites of his 
eyes. Selwyn’s love of executions was but his love of 
variety. Far too much has been made of his journeys to 
the gallows-tree. It is forgotten that everyone else went, 
and that his were days when telescopes were regularly 
placed in the Strand in order that people might gloat on 
the heads above Temple Bar, at a penny a peep. Apart 
from his lost wit, and his inessential love of a criminal, 
Selwyn has been supposed to have been an idle 
dog. But Lord Chesterfield’s chaffing description of his 
normal day, in a letter to Selwyn himself, has been 
taken too seriously. Said Chesterfield: “ You get up at 
nine; play with Eaton till twelve in your night-gown ; 
then creep down to White’s to abuse Fanshawe; are five 
hours at table; sleep till you can escape your supper 
reckoning; then make two wretches carry you, with three 
pints of claret in you, for a shilling.” Even if the outline 
were correct, 8elwyn filled it in with a hundred kindly 
offices and not unworthv social duties. Above all, he 
filled it with his love of children—a singular .trait in this 
polished clubman. 

Selwyn’s love for his Mie Mie runs like a thread of 
untarnished gold through all his tangled pleasures. Mie 
Mie’s paternity is still a matter of doubt. She was the 
daughter of the Marchesa Fagniani, and the Duke of 
Queensberry and Selwyn each believed himself to be her 
father. Selwyn would have been awarded the child by 
Solomon, and, for the most part, she lived in Selwyn’s 
house in Cleveland-row, St. James’s, delighting his heart 
and unconsciously tempering and refining his morals. On 
June 1, 1781, he writes to Carlisle: “I am at this moment 
employed fort pedagoguement. I have taken into my own 
department Mie Mie’s translations out of English into 
French. That is, I am at her elbow when she translates, 
and by that means can see what faults she makes from 
insufficiency, and what are produced from carelessness. .. . 
To-day I give a dinner to the bankers [he means the 
faro bankers at White’s].” Although devoted to Mie 
Mie, Selwyn had plenty of love to spare for other 
children; and his inquiries about George and Caroline, 
the Earl of Carlisle’s children, mingle with, and sweeten, 
his worldly gossip. “I found myself [at Lady Lucan’s] 
with a party of Irish, Dean Marly, Lady Cler¬ 
mont, and with her Mrs. Jones, whom I was ravished 
to see, for she had given a ball where Caroline was, and 
commended her dancing, and I tormented the poor woman 
with such a number of questions about her, that I believe 
she thought me distracted. ... I must be quite wore out 
with infirmities . . . if seeing Caroline appear to advantage 
will not give me pleasure.” Indeed, there are a hundred 
things in these pages which go to justify Horace Walpole’s 
eulogy of his friend in his letter to Miss Berry : “ I am on 
the point of losing, or have lost, my oldest acquaintance 
and friend, George Selwyn, who was yesterday at the 
extremity. These misfortunes, though they can be so but 
for a short time, are very sensible to the old; but him I 
really loved, not only for Ms infinite wit, but for a thousand 
good qualities.” 


Books of Travel. 

The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. By Mrs. I. B. Bishop. 

(John Murray. 21s.) 

Mas. Bishop’s name will have to be written very large in 
the list of travellers who have enabled the West to under¬ 
stand the East. This is her twelfth travel volume, and no 
one needs to be told how much she has added to our 
knowledge of the regions stretching from Kashmir to 
Korea. The fact that Lord Salisbury has accepted the 
dedication of it to himself is the Mghest proof both of its 
importance and its interest. Books on China are multi¬ 
plying nowadays, but they do not always illuminate the 
country that has been “ coming ” for centuries. Mrs. 
Bishop’s last work is one on wMch unstinted praise must 
be bestowed. Her sympatMes are wide, her knowledge is 
deep, her style is bright, and her photographs deserve most 
honourable mention. Her opinion of the race of wMch 
she is writing is summed up thus: “ The Chinese are 
ignorant and superstitious Deyond belief, but, on the 
whole, with all their faults, I doubt whether any other 
Oriental race runs so straight.” She had experience of 
their superstition and bigotry at least once in the course 
of her plucky journey, for she was pelted and insulted as a 
“ foreign devil and child-eater” with a vigour that would 
have daunted a less daring lady chronicler. The method 
of her narrative is to carry the reader with her from point 
to point of her journey, and she avoids the trivialities of 
travel wMch are so often apt to weary without enlightening. 
Politics, domestic life, commercial prospects, scenery, 
glorious and all but unknown, fall naturally into their 
places, and by the time that you have read a few chapters, 
you become aware that you are the wiser by many a 
little unobtrusive observation on the point of view of 
one of the most interesting communities in the world. 
“ China is certainly at the dawn of a new era. Whether 
the twentieth century shall place her where she ought to 
be—in the van of Oriental nations—or whether it shall 
witness her disintegration and decay, depends very largely 
on the statesmanship and influence of Great Britain.” 
That is Mrs. Bishop’s view of the Far Eastern question. 

The Redemption of Egypt. By W. Basil Worsfold. (George 

Allen. 25s. net.) 

Me. Worsfold seems bent on annexing Africa with his 
pen. Having written a book on South Africa, he has now 
compiled one on Egypt. He seems to have a clear con¬ 
sciousness of Ms own limitations, for he tells Ms readers 
plainly that in December, 1898, Ms knowledge of Egypt 
was contained in four words—Pyramids, Nile, Cairo, 
Khartoum; but that before the day of his landing ended 
he had to add a fifth—Mosquito. This is not a very pro¬ 
found, nor is it an original, opemng to a work with so 
serious a title; and one is soon fain to confess a sense of 
confusion when one finds Theocritus jostling a Chamber of 
Commerce report, and Catullus called on to compete with 
Lord Cromer’s latest views, all witMn the compass of some 
twenty or tMrty pages. And as one goes on tMs sense of 
confusion grows, for the author seems to be in haste to 
prove that he is at one and the same time archroologist, 
MBtorian, artist, litterateur , and reproducer of a holiday 
diary, written by himself. He has obviously considerable 
interest in the subject of which he has chosen to write; 
but such elementary slips as Lybian for Libyan should not 
have escaped the eye of a Master of Arts, who can quote 
Herodotus in a translation. However, there is a deal of 
instructive fact in the book, and if there were only an 
index to guide one to it one would feel that a not very 
judicious enthusiast had added something to our knowledge 
of the reforms carried out in Egypt since Sir Alfred Milner 
gave us Ms masterly work on the subject. Here is a small 
sample from the end of the last chapter that fairly 
typifies Mr. Worsfold’s capacity of criticism: “ But 
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whether the instruction be confined to the merest rudi¬ 
ments of useful knowledge, or all the sciences of Europe 
be taught, if only the Gordon College can infuse something 
of the spirit of the mafc whose name it perpetuates into its 
alumni, it will prove a potent factor in the regeneration of 
the Sudan.” We are sorry to say it, but most of the 
author’s comments do not rise above this not very lofty 
pinnacle of platitude. He has compiled somewhat too 
hastily a mass of records on an extremely interesting 
subject, and has added many very charming illustrations. 

The Land of Contraets. By J. F. Muirhead. (John Lane. 
68. net.) 

Mb. Muirhead, as compiler of Baedeker’s handbooks to the 
United States and to Great Britain, has had exceptional 
chances of “ sampling ” American characteristics, and he 
has made most excellent use of his opportunities. Both to 
those who know, and to those who do not know, the States 
his series of studies will prove diverting and instructive. 
Even in America the book should have a good run, for 
Mr. Muirhead is as kindly a critic as he is well qualified. 
He has read widely as well as travelled widely, and 
without parade he draws on his accumulations of study 
and observation to show John Bull where he may learn 
from Brother Jonathan. American women, children, 
journals, amusements, and humour are all surveyed. “ If 
American women have been well treated by their men¬ 
folk, they have nobly discharged their debt,” he says; 
but of the child he is not so appreciative. Here is a 
typical tale of a youthful Transatlantic : 

Even in trying circumstanoes, even when serious mis¬ 
fortune overtakes the youthful American, his aplomb, his 
confidence in his own opinion, does not wholly forsake 
him. Such a one was f.mnd weeping in the street. On 
being asked the cause of his tears he sobbed out in mingled 
alarm and indignation: “I’m lo9t; mammy’s lost me; I 
told the darned thing she'd lose me.” 

On sport Mr. Muirhead is laudably judicial, though he has 
some justly hard things to say of football d VAmericaine. 
Thus: “ In old English football you kicked the ball; in 
modern English football you kick the man when you can’t 
kick the ball; in American football you _ kick the ball 
when you can’t kick the man.” In the chapter on “ Some 
Literary Straws ” the selections from the late Miss Emily 
Dickinson’s poems will attract mere Britishers, for to most 
of them she will prove a novelty. There is an abundance 
of good things on more solid subjects than these. Mr. 
Muirhead has a light touch, a wide range, shrewd sense, 
and commendable impartiality. 

A New Ride to Khiva. By Robert L. Jefferson. (Methuen 
& Co. 6s.) 

Attempting the impossible remains the pastime of a few; 
and for some Khiva seems still to have special attractions 
in this respect. Colonel Burnaby rode there because, as 
he tells us, he was “ contradictorious.” They told him the 
task was impossible. Therefore he undertook it, and 
accomplished it satisfactorily to himself and with a profit¬ 
able extension of English knowledge of a region then very 
little known. Mr. Jefferson’s reasons for his ride were 
similar, if its results are slighter. Some Catford cyclists 
told him he could not “ bike ” to Khiva; so, of course, he 
started off. But he took almost the first train back, and 
being aware from earlier journeys in Central Asia that he 
was likely to find little there to reward his journey, can 
hardly be blamed for not stopping longer. 

Here was Khiva, but what a Kbiva! I saw irregular 
lanes bordered by tall gloomy walls, all in an extreme state 
of decay, stretching here and there. Filthy ditches ran 
down the centre of these lanes; shadow and gloom were 
everywhere. The atmosphere was white with dust and 
reeked horribly. Down these narrow lane-like streets we 
picked our way cautiously, stumbling in the gloom against 


crouching Khivans or kicking out of the way sore and 
miserable dogs that prowled everywhere. At the comers 
beggars, blind, maimed, or covered with horrible sores, sat 
in small clusters with hands outstretched. 

Within the compass of thirty pages Mr. Jefferson tells 
all the little there is to tell of Khiva. Mat Murat, its 
Premier and the richest man in the city, lives in a mud- 
built erection. The Khan and his son were courteous but 
not communicative. Both talked mainly of the Spanish- 
American war. But, as Mr. Jefferson says, Russia is 
killing Khiva with a war indemnity she cannot possibly 

S ay, and is sitting by waiting till she dies. The only 
iscovery he made of any live interest is that of a German 
socialistic colony near Khiva. For the rest, the journey, 
though a good deal of it is over familiar ground, is brightly 
described, and the illustrations are numerous and good. 


A Dictionary of Bad Puns. 


A Dictionary of Englieh Homonym. By A. F. Inglott Bey. 

(Kegan Paul.) 

What is a homonym that it should have a dictionary all 
to itself ? What it a homonym ? we asked. “ It is some 
sort of relation to a synonym,” said one. “ It is a kind of 
horse,” said another, wiser and more flippant, vaguely 
remembering Gulliver and his goings on. A few moments 
of philological reasoning, however, brought the conviction, 
which was confirmed by a glance at the preface, that 
homonyms are English words, similar in sound but differ¬ 
ently spelled, conveying different meanings. A further 
examination of the pages of the dictionary discloses 
myriads of words, such as “centaur,” “centre,” “sender,” 
which sound a little alike, followed by definitions of their 
respective meanings. The author must have taken an 
amassing amount of trouble, but it is not easy to imagine 
anyone to whom the book could be of the slightest use. 
As the preface itself is written in three languages—Eng¬ 
lish, French and Italian, he presumably hopes to aid the 
foreigner in his struggle with the English tongue. We 
will quote the paragraphs devoted to one word—“ hair ” : 

Hair, n. har, the mass of filaments growing from the skin 
or bulbous root of animals. 

Capelli. 

Cheveux. 

Hare, n. bar, a well-known timid animal like a rabbit. 

Lepre. 

Lilvre. 

Her, pro. her, objective case of She. 

Lei; colei. 

Son; sa; elle; lui ; la. 


From the translations appended one would infer that Mr. 
Inglott Bey was seeking to give the Frenchman and the 
Italian a clue to the maze of English phonetics. But if 
the foreign student did not know the meaning of “hair,” 
he would not get much information from the statement 
that it was the mass of filaments growing from the 
skin or bulbous root of animals. Moreover, the list is 
obviously incomplete. If we are to hedge against the 
possible misconceptions of the Frenchman who is taking 
down an English speech, we must not omit “ heir,” “ air,” 
“e’er,” “here,” “near,” “ear,” and so on. Turning the 
pages at random we come to “ cousin.” The intelligent 
foreigner is warned against confusing the “son or daughter 
of an uncle or aunt ” with “ chosen.” Surely the stranger 
who cannot observe the distinction for himself would do 
better to remain on his native soil. Nor do we think it 
necessary to write a book to persuade people that “ craze ” 
is not the same word as “ grays,” and to define the latter 
as “ Horses called so from their colour of black and 
white.” 

Perhaps, however, we are on the wrong tack. After all, 
a homonym is only a pun writ large; and if the author 
were not so tremendously serious, we should at once 
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conclude that he had foreseen a revival of the Gaiety 
burlesque, and had compiled a dictionary of homonyms 
for the benefit of possible successors to Mr. Bumand and 
the late Mr. H. B. Famie. When we find under “ ear¬ 
ring” such words as “erring,” “ hearing;,” “ herein,” and 
“ herring ” suspicion is justifiable. Surely Mr. Inglott Bey 
has compiled a dictionary of puns. Bemembering the 
absurd suggestion that a homonym is a horse, we turn 
up the word, and to our astonishment it is not there. 
Incredulous, we glance at the opposite page. Yes, here 
is “ house.” Surely here we have innumerable pitfalls 
for the unwary foreigner, infinite opportunities for the bad 
punster. But whether he aims at the foreign student or 
the native jester, Mr. Inglott Bey fails miserably: he 

f ives only “horse” as a homonym to “hoarse,” and 
efines it as “ the animal that neighs.” One might as 
well define man as the animal that writes dictionaries. If, 
as we gather from this work, “ except ” is a homonym to 
“expect,” and “higher” to “eyre” (what is an Eyre 
apart from a Spottiswoode ?), the author has missed golden 
opportunities here. Picture the foreigner astray or the 
punster agape among the homonyms to “ horse ” ! “Oars,” 
“hawse,” “haws,” “awes,” “ hoers,” “ erse,” “hearse,” 
“0. B.’s,” “ours,” “hours” — why Mr. Inglott Bey 
might have written a shelf-full of volumes before he 
had done with his homonyms, in which case he would 
worry the foreign student back to his native land, and 
reduce punning to an absurdity. As it is, he has written 
an inadequate dictionary of bad puns. 


An Articulate Colony. 

The Long White Cloud. By William Pember Beeves. 

(Horace Marshall & Son. 6s. net.) 

Mothers remember their sons, mother - countries for¬ 
get them. There is always a long period of neglect, 
broken only by fits of irritation: it is the child that is 
loyal. We see this to-day when colony after colony offers 
us help. And this book—which has reached a second 
edition and is worthy to reach a third and a fourth— 
makes a proud and undeniable claim on the mother- 
country. New Zealand has had its share of shrugs and 
buffets from England; but it has fought and pushed its 
way to manhood, and it now sends us this vivid Btory of 
its struggles, in which there is no reproach save what we 
read between the lines. Let us say at once that New 
Zealand has found an eloquent spokesman in Mr. Beeves. 
His book is really a book, having soul and speech; and 
therefore it is fascinating reading. How strange that the 
struggles of our young colonies have not been recognised 
as literary material of the finest, the most piquant! 

Mr. Beeves knows New Zealand from end to end, and 
has been concerned in the administration of the country ; 
we are not, therefore, surprised that he has information. 
AVhat pleases us is that nis book is an artistic fusion of 
all the elements in New Zealand life. There are no 
abrupt transitions, no yawning gaps. Mr. Beeves under¬ 
stands that what we need is a complete picture of the 
country, as a thoughtful Englishman would see and expe¬ 
rience it if he settled at Auckland to-morrow. This is 
what he gives, and it was a point of wisdom to begin with 
the scenery of the islands. At once he enchants and 
allures us by his descriptions of the “ cool, noiseless 
forests ” of New Zealand, with their mingled dignity and 
luxuriance, their wealth of lichens, ferns, waving lianas, 
and the wonderful pohutu kawa, a flowering tree, which 
the wind tosses into strange contrasts of colour as its 
blood-red flowers mingle with the upper (dark) and lower 
(white) sides of its leaves. As a whole, New Zealand, in 
both its north and south islands, is a land of mountains 
and rivers. Some of its mountains recall the west of 
Scotland, but their heights are alpine. To see the rivers 


one must go inland and find them “ as they are still to be 
found in the North Island, winding through untouched 
valleys, under softly-draped cliffs, or shadowed by forests 
not yet marred by man; or, in the South Island, thoy 
should be watched in the Alps as, milky or green-tinted, 
their ice-cold currents race through the gorges.” 

All.through these pages one is under a strange spell. 
Here is a country where English law and order prevail 
with more than English freedom, where you may wear a 
tall hat in a canoe rowed by Maoris, where you may read 
the latest London news, and listen to smoke-room tales of 
cannibalism sixty years ago. A free, clean country, full 
of hope and Nature, touched with the romance of a dying 
race, and thrilling with the uncrowded activities of a new 
one. Not without blood and error has New Zealand 
become a white man’s paradise. From October 6, 1769, 
when Nicholas Young, a boy on Captain Cook’s Endeavour, 
sighted the first bit of New Zealand ever seen by English 
eyes, down to the present day, a strange and varied drama 
unrolls itself. Human greed and injustice stain its pages, 
yet the pages brighten as we turn them. We can do 
no more than indicate the trend of the narrative, pre¬ 
ferring to record its ultimate impress on the mind. Mr. 
Beeves understands the Maori race and the pathos of their 
hospitality to the white man. The adventures of gold- 
seekers and land-sharks, the efforts and failings of 
missionaries, the aims of politicians and the destinies that 
overruled them, are set forth with masterly clearness. 
And what of young New Zealand to-day? What is its 
manner of life ? “ Two-thirds of the New Zealanders live 
in the country, in villages, or in towns of less than 5,000 
inhabitants. . . . There are very few spots in the towns 
where trees, flower-gardens, and grass are not close at 
hand, and even orchards and fields not far away. . . . 
Bright, windy, and full of the salt of the ocean, the air is 
perhaps the wholeaomest on earth.” The intellectual 
life of the people is in its youth. Let Mr. Beeves charac¬ 
terise the sons of the pioneers : 

Of artistic, poetic, or scientific talent, of wit, originality, 
or inventiveness, there is yet but little sign. In writing 
they show facility often, distinction never; in speech 
fluency and force of argument, and even, sometimes, 
lucidity, but not a flash of the loftier eloquence. Nor has 
the time yet strived for Young New Zealand to secure the 
chief prizes of its own community—such posts and dis¬ 
tinctions as go commonly to men fairly advanced in years. 
No native of the country has yet been its Prime Minister 
or sat amongst its supreme court judges or bishops. A 
few colonial-bom have held subordinate Cabinet positions, 
but the dozen leading Members of Parliament are just 
now all British-born. So are the leading doctors, en¬ 
gineers, university professors, and preachers; the leading 
barrister is a Shetlander. Two or three, and two or three 
only, of the first-class positions in the civil service are 
filled by natives. On the whole, Young New Zealand is, 
as yet, better known by collective usefulness than by 
individual distinction. 

We can pay Mr. Beeves no higher compliment than to say 
that his book gives the town-pent English reader a heart¬ 
ache. The “Long White Cloud” is a cloud such as a 
child watches, and longs to inhabit. 


Rosebery on Peel. 

Sir Robert Peel. By Lord Bosebery. (Cassell & Co.) 
Last year the private papers of the great Sir Bobert Peel 
were judiciously edited and given to the public. Lord 
Bosebery’s review of those volumes originally appeared in 
the Anglo-Saxon Review, but as that publication le not for 
all men, he has done wisely to republish his article in volume 
form. The little book is doubly interesting. It gives us a 
very fine portrait of Sir Bobert in certain aspects, and it 
also throws a powerful sidelight on Lord Bosebery him¬ 
self. Ostensibly the ex-Premier is writing of his great 
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predecessor, but behind the rugged mask of Peel we often 
see the rounder features of Lord Rosebery. Nothing, 
for example, could be more delightfully personal than 
the following passage. It is not often we enjoy seeing 
a man who has held one of the highest positions on earth 
baring his own heart under the pretence of dissecting 
another man: 

“ What is a Prime Minister ? That is a question 
which it would require a pamphlet to answer, but in a few 
sentences it may be possible to remove a few hallucina¬ 
tions. For the title expresses much to the British mind. 
To the ordinary apprehension it implies a.dictator, the 
duration of whose power finds its only limit iu the House 
of Commons. Bo long as he can weather that stormful 
and deceptive ocean he is elsewhere supreme. But the 
reality is very different. The Prime Minister, as he is now 
called, is technically and practically the chairman of an 
Executive Committee of the Privy Council, or rather, per¬ 
haps, of Privy Councillors—the influential foreman of an 
executive jury. His power is mainly personal, the power 
of individual influence. That influence, whatever it may 
be, he has to exert in many directions, before he can have 
his way. He has to deal with the Sovereign, with the 
Cabinet, with Parliament, and with public opinion, all of 
them potent factors in their various kinds and degrees. 
To the popular eye, however, htedless of these restrictions, 
he represents universal power; he is spoken of .as if he had 
only to lay down his views of policy and to adhere to them. 
That is very far from the case. A First Minister has only 
the influence with the Cabinet which is given him by his 
personal arguments, his personal qualities, and his personal 
weight. But this is not all. All his colleagues he must 
convince, some he may have to humour, some even to 
cajole: a harassing, laborious, and ungracious ta»k. Nor 
is it only his colleagues that he has to deal with ; he has 
to masticate their pledges given before they joined him, 
he has to blend their public utterances, to fuse as well as 
may be all this into the policy of the Government; for 
these various records must be reconciled, or glossed, or 
obliterated. A machinery liable to so many grains of sand 
requires obviously all the skill and vigilance of the best 
conceivable engineer. And yet without the external 
support of his Cabinet he is disarmed. The resignation of 
a colleague, however relatively insignificant, is a storm 
signal. 

This is a long quotation, but hardly a word could be 
omitted without destroying its value. It possesses a keen 
and vivid interest which few essays on the person and 
policy of 8ir Robert Peel, or any other statesman of the 
past, have for the living generation Nominally it deals 
with the Prime Minister and the Cabinet of the early 
’forties; actually it pictures for us those of the early 
’nineties. Every man may guess for himself the colleagues 
who had to be convinced, to be humoured, to be cajoled. 
Some, perhaps, will do it for the forgotten ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel; more, we suspect, will search for those who 
filled the various roles in the Earl of Rosebery’s own 
Cabinet five or six years ago. 

As the judicious will observe from the extract quoted, 
Lord Rosebery’s style is not impeccable. It is usually 
fresh; it is frequently vivid, and the little inelegancies are 
probably due to careless revision. But the voice of the public 
speaker is heard all through the book. As we read we 
seem to hear the orator punctuating his phrases with his 
fist, or cunningly leading up to a passage which almost 
demands “ loud cheers,” in brackets, after it. At other 
times Lord Rosebery lapses into the grandiloquence of 
Gibbon—as, for instance, in the following passage : “ But 
as to the philippics arising from Peel’s refusal, it may 
perhaps be felt by politicians that it would be a churlish 
and mawkish morality which would deny to baffled 
ambition the natural outlet of invective and lampoon.” 
This is a splendidly purple patch, but it has not many 
fellows. 

Of Lord Rosebery’s estimate of Peel it may be said that 
it is quite tolerant and appreciative. Evidently Sir Robert 
has long been a hero with the ex-Premier. In under a 
hundred widely-printed pages Lord Rosebery has succeeded 


in giving a very pleasant picture of his subject, but he has 
done so much more by way of self-portraiture that the 
interest in the man of the forties pales before the interest 
in the man of to-day. 


Milton’s Autobiography. 

An Introduction to John Milton. By Hiram Corson - 
(Macmillan.) 

Pbobably few readers of the Academy ever heard that 
Milton wrote an autobiography. He did not, indeed, in 
the obvious and literal sense of the statement; but he was 
so interested through life in the history of his own career, 
and incorporated so many references to it into his 
writings, that from these references almost alone his 
tale might be told. Of course such passages have 
been used often enough by Prof. Masson and others for 
biographical purposes; but to consult them at first hand 
you must disentangle them from a mass of irrelevant and 
sometimes repellent controversy. Prof. Corson has had 
the happy thought to string them together in the chrono¬ 
logical order of the events to which they refer, and thus 
to make of them a most valuable introduction or com¬ 
panion to all editions or lives of the poet. Our gratitude 
to him would have been even greater if he had been con¬ 
tent to publish a small book, and had not thought it 
necessary to pad it out to three times its normal size by 
appending fully annotated and perfectly superfluous editions 
of “ Comus,” “ Lycidas,” ana “ Samson Agonistes.” No 
doubt these are, in a sense, autobiographical; but they 
certainly do not, like the other passages, want collecting, 
and still less editing. 

Looking through this volume we are struck once again 
with the remarkable and, as far as we know, unparalleled 
fashion in which Milton, having formed a great literary 
ambition in early life, and having been debarred for 
twenty years by the stress of the world’s work from 
realising it, yet kept it before him throughout, until the 
day came when he could turn serenely to the great achieve¬ 
ment. Let us trace briefly the evidence of this singular 
obsession by an idea through two decades. In 1637, the 
year of “Lycidas,” Milton writes to his friend, Charles 
Diodati: “ You ask me what I am thinking of ? So may 
the good Deity help me, of immortality ! And what am I 
doing? Growing my wings and meditating flight.” 
Three years later the Long Parliament called Milton 
from his dreams to practical life—to the scholar’s share 
in practical life, which is controversy. But in his most 
arid or his least savoury pamphlet he will from time to 
time wax lyrical and great at the thought of what for 
him, and for England, the future has in its womb. Hear 
him in the Considerations of Reformation in England : 

Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some¬ 
one may perhaps be heard offering at high straius in new 
and lofty measures, to sing and celebrate the Divine 
mercies and marvellous judgments in this land through¬ 
out all ages. 

Hear him in the Animadversions upon the Remonstrant's 
Defence : 

And he that now for haste snatches up a plain nn- 
garnished present as a thankoffering to Thee, which could 
not be deferred in regard of Thy so many late deliverances 
wrought for us one upon another, may theu perhaps take 
up a harp, and sing Thee an elaborate song to generations. 

But, to conclude, the best passages are found in The Reason 
of Church Government urged against Prelatg, where he goes 
back over his own youth, and tells how 

I began thus far to assent both to them and divers of 
my friends here at home, and not less to an inward prompt¬ 
ing which now grew daily upon me, that by labour and 
intense study, (which I take to be my portion in this life,) 
joined with the strong propensity of nature, I might per¬ 
haps leave something so written to after times, as they 
should not willingly let it die. 
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Fiction. 

The Enchanter. By U. L, Silberrad. 

(Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 

Thebe is something unusual and something strong in this 
novel. Though it shows many faults, the author has 
imported into it a forceful freshness which must neces¬ 
sarily attract. The figure of Nicholas Pyeroft, whose 
boyish ambition it is to be an “enchanter,” and who 
ends as a scientist of European fame, is original and 
rather charming. His early predilection for the com¬ 
panionship of Nature, his simple and passionate interest 
in all forms of life and all natural phenomena (even to an 
abandoned river-bed), his sensitiveness to the feeling of 
places, his directness of intercourse, and that. absolute 
reliance upon instinct which carries him safe through 
difficult crises: these things—characteristics not often 
recommending themselves to our novelists—are well ren¬ 
dered, and they constitute a hero of real nobility. For us 
Nicholas Pyeroft is the whole book. We do not consider 
that there is much else in it which can be called entirely 
satisfactory. The “ enchantment ” business—ruined tower, 
Eastern MS., elixir of life, vampire, insane genius, death- 
struggle amid the inevitable thunderstorm—is certainly 
not satisfactory, though the author does her best to be 
effective with the outworn material. 

Slowly, very slowly, the two figures, which looked like 
one in the dim light of the low fire, turned. Nicholas 
was uppermost now; in the long pause that followed he 
wondered by wbat accident it had happened. How the 
wind screamed ! He had never heard it scream so before. 
How the old Tower rocked, rocked, swayed with a strange 
sickening sway; had the end come ? No, the foundation 
still held, the walls were almost motionless again, only 
shudderiog. Something fell in the room beneath, and 
here, in this room, five bottles on a high shelf came 
tottering to the ground. One held some red solution: it 
streamed across the uneven floor and then settled in a 
hollow, looking like a pool of blood. 

Slowly, very slowly, the figure beneath was relaxing 
its hold, and ever, as it loosened, the grasp of him who 
was uppermost tightened, till it was as the grasp of death. 

This is not good. Nor is Nicholas’s love-affair good. At 
the beginning of the book, when Nicholas, the village boy, 
and Ira, the proud child of rank, come together, and Ira 
orders Nicholas about, and Nicholas obeys her and snubs her 
within the same hour—we know that the pair will marry, 
after the girl has spent a sufficient number of years in hating 
the youth. It has been done a hundred times before, and 
it will be done a hundred times yet again. But there seems 
no valid reason why Miss Silberrad should have done it. 
And in particular there seems no reason why she should 
have taken hero, heroine and villain to a remote spot in 
Asia, and there caused the hero to free the heroine from 
an imprisonment wickedly contrived by the villain. The 
Asiatic scenes are quite unconvincing. 

Miss Silberrad writes with correctness, and her style is 
clear and terse. She does not, however, appear to have 
any feeling for verbal dignity and beauty, ana if a phrase 
of the street serves her purpose she will use it. Few 
novelists have any feeling for verbal dignity and beauty, 
but Miss Silberrad’s promise is such that she ought to 
cultivate that feeling; without it she will never do herself 
justice. 


Cold Steel. By M. P. Shiel. 

(Grant Richards. 6s.) 

The title of this novel of the reign of Henry the Eighth is 
fairly descriptive of its contents. The story contains more 
fighting than any novel that we remember—not excepting 
The Three Mueketeere. Mr. Shiel appears to have had it in 
mind to imitate Dumas’ methods of narration, or rather 
his mannerisms, especially in the disposition of paragraphs 
and the frequency of short lines. One is inclined to think 


sometimes that he wrote Cold Steel at so many francs per 
line, like Eug&ne Sue his feuilleton*. But these are merely 
superficial characteristics. There is good stuff in Cold 
Steel, partly obscured beneath various affectations. The 
central point of the tale is a girl named Laura Ford, of 
peerless beauty—the male characters call her “a tasty 
moppet ”—who excites the dangerous admiration of Henry. 
With much ingenuity Mr. Shiel weaves round this girl a 
court intrigue of amazing complexity: 

Most of the five parties—the King’s, the Queen's, 
Anne’s, Du Ballsy’s, and Wolsey’s—come to seize Bessie 
and Laura Ford, were astonished at the presence of all the 
others at the Bell. 

They were nineteen : the King’s three—Fitz, Mac, and 
Bonner; Du Ballay, with four French knights, on steeds 
caparisoned in goodly trappings with purfles; hot-headed 
young Percy of Northumberland, sent by Anne, with three 
stout livery-men ; the Coude Alvarada, with the ferocious 
huge Sir John Perrot and two Queen’s-men; and, lastly, 
three blood-hounds of Wolsey, gentlemen of his bed¬ 
chamber, gallants famed for tilting at the quintain, running 
at the ring, or jousting in single combat. 

Of all these, Alvarada alone knew that the girls were 
locked in a chamber, and where. The keys of the chamber 
he had in his doublet. 

To these is soon added King Francis of France, whose 
aim is as sinister as that of Henry himself. Some three 
hundred pages of cut-and-thrust are consumed before 
Laura is safely united to a faithful student with whom in 
the early part of the book she has had a love scene of the 
most “ passion-pale ” sort. Here is a sample of the 
fighting: 

They met; and at once with clattering brusquerie and 
spurts of sparks the engagement commenced, the white 
and whetted steel of Percy’s slenderly-curved exe-blade 
operating fiercely, notching the sword of Alvarada, and 
cleaving nis armour, every time. The defect, however, of 
the axe in armoured combat is its inability to pierce, its 
effects being for the most pirt flesh wounds—a defect 
which gave rise to the invention of the halberd; and at a 
moment when the cuirass of the Spaniard ran three streams 
of red. a sudden deft prick in the ribs caused Percy to 
close his spurs in an involuntary spasm: his mare leapt 
forward; as his sick left arm tore at her mouth, there was 
an ooze of blood from the elbow-joint; at that moment.. . 

Cold Steel is not a fine book, but it has its fiery moments 
of imagination and force. We consider that if Mr. Shiel 
abandoned every master save his own literary conscience 
he might produce good work. His Prince Zaleski was 
decidedly no ordinary achievement. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These note» on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ~| 

Parson Kelly. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 

This story of the period of the Pretender—to which 
Mr. Lang has brought much Jacobite erudition—opens in 
Paris in 1719. It is continued in the London of Steele 
and Addison and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. The 
parson hero, who is an agent of the Pretender, makes a 
striking figure. (Longmans. 6s.) 

The White Dove. By William J. Locke. 

This novel, by the author of Derelicts, shows how Ella 
Defries’s love is contended for by a rising surgeon of cold, 
but sterling, virtues, and a hollow-hearted, raving apostle 
of Art. (John Lane. 6s.) 

Beneath the Moon. By Dolly Pentbeath. 

A melodramatic novel, hot with India and intrigue. 
The heroine is a fragile adventuress, whose husband, 
realising his perils, contrives to be drowned, and then 
Lady Eleanor begins adventuring in earnest. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s.) 
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The Ideal Circulating Library. 

By a Reader. 

It is a curious fact that at the present time, when the 
doors of the twentieth century are soon to swing back to 
let the hurrying world rush through, we have no circulating 
library in London that is conducted upon “ up to date ” 
lines of modern commercial enterprise. We have, it is 
true, several long-established firms that let out books for 
a consideration, and these are admirably managed; but 
we, the reading public, have now reached a stage in our 
development at which the old-fashioned methods cannot 
supply our enlightened demands. Let me sketch a few 
of the characteristics of my ideal library, in the fond hope 
that the Twentieth Century will see it converted into a 
reality. 

In the first place, the organiser must be a man who has 
fathomed the grand secret of success in trade. This is so 
simple that it may be told in three words—“Study your 
customer.” Feel his pulse, anticipate his desires, supply 
his wants in the manner most easy, and agreeable to 
himself. Pamper him, in short, and be sure that he will 
repay you. It will be news to many people that it was not 
always the custom for shops to send home their customers’ 
purchases free of charge. A few enterprising tradesmen 
began the fashion, and the rest were soon compelled to 
follow suit. Provision merchants not only sent home 
goods, but called for orders daily, and found themselves 
well rewarded for their trouble. Only the big libraries 
held out, and still hold out. Once a week (in some cases 
twice) they contract to exchange books at their cus¬ 
tomers’ houses and at their customers’ expense. Fancy 
the blank astonishment of the British matron if Mr. Peter 
Robinson or Mr. Whiteley were to inform her that he would 
be happy to send home her purchases on a Friday—his 
regular day—but that he would /be obliged to make an 
extra charge for porterage. It play be objected that the 
cases are not on all fours, since/ the books are only hired, 
while the other goods are bought outright; but let the 
objector hire a bath, a lamp, br some crockery at any of 
our large stores, and the goods will not only be conveyed 
to him, but fetched away again free of charge. It is really 
a pathetic sight on a rainy, windy day to see middle-aged 
ladies struggling along New Oxford-street with a strapful 
of books, an umbrella, and a long skirt. The first big 
library that starts a motor van for each district that it 
serves, supplemented if necessary by tricycle carriers, and 
exchanges books daily at its customers’ houses will win the 
public gratitude. At the present time there are, it should 
be mentioned, a few small libraries in connexion with 
stationers’ shops whose proprietors send home customers’ 
books, but the stock at these establishments consists, as a 
rule, almost entirely of novels, with a sprinkling of popular 
biographies and travels, and is of little use to the reader 
who desires to range over a wider field of literature. 

The “ back-stock” of the ideal circulating library should 
rival that of the London Library, while modem publica¬ 
tions should be provided on the most liberal scale. The 
proprietor should clear his mind of red-tape, and discard 


all obnoxious little charity-school rules. At most of the 
existing libraries the rules seem to be framed with a view 
to saving trouble to the employes instead of to the customers. 
Take one or two striking examples. It is, I believe, the 
rule at every big library that clients may not change books 
more than once a day. Of course, in a general way, they 
would not want to. But consider the hard case of a man 
who only subscribes for one book, and who, having taken 
it home, finds that he has already read it, or that he does 
not want to read it. Is he to be left for the whole of a 
possibly wet day and sleepless night without any fresh 
sustenance for his mind, or—to put it on the lowest 
grounds—any effectual antidote for his sordid worries? 
Another irksome rule ordains that no country reader may 
“ break a set ”; that is, if he wants to read a three-volume 
novel he may not have one volume at a time—he must take 
all or none. Now, when a Londoner goes into the country 
for his holiday, he becomes a country customer for the 
time being, and subject to country rules. If, just before 
starting, he has read the first two volumes of a novel, and 
desires to take the third with him, he is obliged to saddle 
himself with the two volumes already read. This rule is 
less irksome now than formerly, because the three-volume 
novel is practically dead; but there are plenty of old books 
by such writers as Mr. Hissing and Mr. Henry James which 
are still alive, but which can only be obtained at the 
libraries in three-volume editions. 

Again, a customer desiring an early opportunity of 
reading a book which is in considerable demand may put 
his name down for it at the libraries, but only on condition 
that he leaves a volume in pawn. Now, this is mere 
pandering to the big subscribers. The rich man whose 
subscription entitles him to ten or twelve volumes at a 
time, can always afford to leave one or two in pawn, and 
thus carries off all the new publications. The poor man, 
who only subscribes for one or two volumes, has never one 
to spare, and consequently seldom obtains a book until it 
is from four to six months old, which is like getting 
Saturday’s loaf on Monday morning. The system of 
putting down names of applicants to be dealt with in 
turn would be perfectly fair if it were not accompanied 
by a demand for a hostage. But without that condition, 
say the authorities, the system would involve too much 
trouble. Trouble to whom? To the employes. The 
convenience of customers should be taken into account. 

The proprietors of most of our important libraries ignore 
the immense floating population of London, which wants 
to hire books by the night, the week, or the month. As a 
rule, subscriptions cannot be taken out for less than three 
months, the small profits and quick returns so dear to the 
heart of all practical tradesmen being entirely disdained. 
The virtuous librarian of my dreams would arrange a 
separate department for clients who desired to subscribe 
for a shorter period than three months. No doubt the 
working of such a department would give a good deal of 
“trouble,” but in any other lines of business the fear of 
trouble does not prevent tradesmen from letting out 
their goods by the night. It would be rather hard upon 
the hospitably-inclined if they were unable to hire plate, 
palms, and rout-seats for a period of less than three 
months! 

A few years ago the libraries combined to boycott the 
three-volume novel published at a guinea-and-a-half. 
They insisted that all novels should be published in one 
volume at 6 s. or 3s. 6 d. There was a tacit agreement that 
the libraries would take so many more copies at these 
reduced prices that the trade would suSer no loss, while 
the reading public would benefit enormously. The actual 
result of the bargain has been that authors, booksellers, 
and the patrons of circulating libraries are all worse off 
than they were six years ago. The ideal library of the 
future, having raked in all the custom, would be able to 
compel the publishers to follow the good example set 
by foreign firms, and issue books in paper covers at half-a- 
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crown, or thereabouts. As soon as these covers became 
soiled or torn, a limited number of copies of each work 
that was thought worthy of the honour could be cheaply 
bound (by the libraries) in plain, strong covers. This 
seems to be the method practised at Rolandi’s, and other 
foreign circulating libraries. Twice or four times a year 
there should be a sale of surplus unbound copies at a 
uniform price of one shilling. The volumes should be 
conveniently arranged, for the inspection of customers, on 
long trestles. Every hig draper recognises the advantage 
of letting people (more especially women) turn over goods 
upon the counter. Purchases through the post consist of 
necessaries only, but purchases in a shop, at bargain time, 
consist of opportunities seized and temptations yielded to. 
Another leaf which the libraries should take out of the 
book of the big drapers is the tea-room. This should be 
well supplied with comfortable chairs and illustrated 
papers, and on each of the little tables should lie a monthly 
list of new books and a pencil, so that customers could 
read and mark while drinking their tea. 


Descriptive Art. 

In the Januaiy number of the National Review Miss J. H. 
Findlater writes interestingly on “ The Art of Narra¬ 
tion.” Her main point is, that descriptive writing has 
made more marked advance of late years than almost any 
other form of literature. “ The change is from prolixity 
to brevity; from colourless detail to vivid outline; from 
long words to short ones.” Miss Findlater’s examples of 
the old and new styles of description are happily chosen. 
She aptly contrasts an old and a new writer in the follow¬ 
ing passages : 

Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Kipling. 

The Cheviots rose before The animal delight of that 
me in frowning majesty ; not, roaring day of sun and wind 
indeed, with the sublime will live long in oar memory 
variety of rock and cliff which —the rifted purple flank of 
characterises mountains of the Lackawee, the long vista of 
primary class, but huge, round- the lough darkening as the 
headed, and clothed with a shadows fell; the smell of a 
dark robe of russet, gaining new country, and the tearing 
by their extent and desolate wind that brought down 
appearance an influence upon mysterious voices of men from 
the imagination which pos- somewhere high above us. 
sessed a character of its own. 

Here, of course, the advantage is with the later writer, 
but we shall have a word to say on the value of such 
comparisons. Meanwhile, we are glad to see that Miss 
Findlater is alive to the young vices as well as the maturing 
virtues of the new school. She deprecates the method 
which relies too much on “ words which express them¬ 
selves.” Such words are rarely classical, and they produce 
a sense of violence. They are expensive, in the old 
sense, and the best proof that they are in the long 
run ineffective is that they tire the reader. In The 
Red Badge of Courage Miss Findlater finds many 
examples of this assertive writing: “ His canteen banged 
rhythmically, and his haversack bobbed softly. . . . The 
purple darkness was filled with men who jabbered. . . . 
The ground was cluttered with men. ... A spatter of 
musketry. . . . His knees wobbled,” &c. 

Another doubtful method is the etaccato. As Miss Find¬ 
later says: “ Nothing is easier. The method is simple. 
It presents no difficulties. It is distinct. It appeals to 
many. It is new.” The growing use of simile in descrip¬ 
tion is, pe rhaps, too incautiously approved by Miss Find¬ 
later. We agree that a few similes may easily double the 
force of a descriptive passage; but Miss Findlater does 
not seem to recognise that here also many come to grief. 
A simile must be absolutely right to be acceptable: it 
must be accurate, and it must enlighten the reader swiftly 


and graciously. We have noticed a strong tendency to 
drag in similes where none are needed, and to aim at 
clever juxtaposition of remote and unfamiliar things. We 
discussed this subject last October in connexion with Mr. 
Capes’s fine novel, Our Lady of Bar knees. Mr. Capes 
is of the new school of narration, and his enterprise is 
beyond praise; but we found him saying of a girl who 
was skimming cream: “ The tips of her fingers budded 
through the white, like nibs of rhubarb through melting 
snow.” Very likely they did, but it was scarcely wise or 
helpful to say so. Mr. Capes also wrote: “ The girl stood 
solid on end, like a pocket of hops,” which is simile run 
wild. Not that simile may never be pushed into new 
regions; but there is a discretion. Mr. Kipling is justified 
of this: “ The weather was glorious—a blazing sun, and 
a light swell to which the cruisers rolled lazily, as hounds 
roll on the grass at a check.” Of the following simile¬ 
laden passage from Tees of the If Vrbervillee Miss Findlater 
thinks : “ Description can no further go.” 

There had not been such a winter for years. It came on 
in stealthy and measured glides, like the moves of a chess¬ 
player. One morning the few lonely trees and the thorns 
of the hedgerow appeared as if they had put off a vege¬ 
table for an animal integument. Every twig was covered 
with a white nap, as of fur grown from the rind daring 
the night, giving it four times its usual dimensions; the 
whole bush or the tree forming a staring sketch in white 
lines on the mnurnfal grey of the sky and horizon. 
Cobwebs revealed their presence on sheds and walls where 
none had ever been observed till brought out into visibility 
by the crystallising atmosphere—hanging like loops of 
white worsted from salient points of the outhouses, posts, 
and gates. 

This is good description. But is it better than the 
following passage, which has no similes, in Eothen? 
Kinglake is describing the desert march of a caravan : 

You look to the Sun, for he is your task-master, and 
by him j ou know the measure of the work that you have 
done, and the measure of the work that remains for you 
to do. ... No words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, 
your camels sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders ache, 
and for sights you s*e the pattern, and the web of the 
silk that veils your eyes, and the glare of the outer light. 
Time labours on—your skin glows, and your shoulders 
ache, your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and you see the 
same pattern in the silk, and the same glare of light 
beyond, but oonquering time marches on, and by and by 
the descending Sun has compassed the Heaven, and now 
softly touches your right arm, and throws your lank 
shadow over the sand, right along on the way for Persia; 
then again you look upon his face, for his power is all 
veUed in his beauty, and the redness of flames has become 
the redness of roses—the fair, wavy cloud that fled in the 
morning now comes to his sight once more — comes 
blushing, yet still comes on—comes burning with blushes, 
yet hastens, and clings to his side. 

What we miss most in Miss Findlater’s paper is a sense 
of the comparative unimportance of descriptive writing. 
She concludes her paper by expressing the belief that the 
younger men of the new school of writing may yet produce 
classics. True, but Miss Findlater has been talking about 
little beyond style, as applied to descriptions of scenery; 
and it is certain that this is not a basis of immortality. 
The masterpieces of fiction take their rank by virtue of 
qualities which are hardly hinted at in Miss Findlater’s 
paper. In fact, to discuss the art of description apart from 
creation and insight is a rather dangerous proceeding. 
Mr. Crane’s book, for instance, has substance and in¬ 
sight, and these are more important to it than its 
diction. Novels are not judged by their backgrounds. 
They live by their interpretations of human character, 
and that is why Scott’s interpolated descriptions do 
not matter, and are even liked for their placidity. As 
candidates for the classical shelves, our young writers 
need something before style ; even thought, penetration, 
and abundance. 
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The Amateur Critic. 

[To this page we invite our readers to contribute criticism, 
favourable or otherwise , of boohs new and old, or remarks on 
striking or curious passages which they may meet with in their 
reading. No communication, we would point out, must exceed 
300 words.~\ 

On the Abuse of Dialect. 

A writer in the Academy has justly given high praise 
to On Trial as a work of art, prophesying that in years to 
come, when the popular fourth-rate novels of the moment 
are forgotten, the work of “ Zack ” and of Walter Raymond 
will be remembered. But to the West Country-man there 
is a wide difference between these two writers. The author 
of Two Men o' Mendip must be “ Zummerzet” born and bred, 
and it would seem to be an absolute impossibility for him 
to make a mistake in the dialect. He can probably think 
in it with as much ease as in modern English. The village 
folk in his tender idylls and sombre tragedies are therefore 
convincing, not only by reason of their strongly-drawn 
characteristics and individuality, but also because their 
speech is true to nature. The charm of their quaint 
sayings goes straight home to the hearts of all dwellers in 
the West, and although it may be contended that this does 
not add to the literary or artistic value of the stories, I 
cannot but think that the writing of fiction in a dialect 
which never existed, save in the imagination of the author, 
must in some measure detract from their value. 

It is in this respect that “ Zack,” with so many others, 
offends. The others do not matter. It is not necessary to 
read their novels. But it is a real loss when the power 
and beauty of a work are made as nought by the unskilful 
handling of the dialect. Life is Life contains fewer errors 
than On Trial, though the reader will be brought up 
sharply now and again by some Midland or North-country 
expression never heard in the West. As a rule the swing 
of the dialect is true, and that is the chief thing. But in 
On Trial it is all wrong. The groundwork certainly is 
Devon, and there is a hint of Somerset which is also 
admissible in an Exmoor story. But why will “ Zack ” 
scatter over her pages such words as “ happen,” “ main,” 
“liefer,” and “alles”? The last is particularly aggra¬ 
vating, and its continual occurrence is enough in itself to 
destroy the Devonshire atmosphere of the book. It should 
be either “ alwes ” or “alwa-a-ys,” with the accent on the 
second syllable. The negatives, too, betray the unpractised 
ear. “Her’ll no profit” may be Scotch, but it is not 
Devonshire. 

These are a few isolated examples, and may seem of 
small account, but to a West Country reader the murdering 
of his beloved dialect is as irritating as the murdering of 
the Queen’s English must be to one who has a keen 
delight in style. “ Zack ” is not dependent on any one 
form of expression. She is an artist, and should work in 
a medium she understands. She can write pure English, 
even if she cannot master the Devonshire dialect, and will, 
perhaps, one day give us an unspoiled work of art. 

Blackmore and Walter Raymond are unrivalled in their 
use of the West Country speech, and for an example of 
the restrained suggestion of dialect Hardy’s Wessex folk 
are unapproachable. The author never tortures the lan¬ 
guage with strange spelling, making it difficult for the 
uninitiated to understand ; and yet by little turns of speech 
he suggests the intonation and the rhythm which, after 
all, are the chief features of dialect. 

- M. H. 

The Topography of Reading. 

Not the reading of topography. Oh, no! I mean the 
topography of one’s own reading. I speak of that 
charming association which links a good book to the place 
where one first read it. Only yesterday, in walking down 
Holborn, I saw a copy of Mr. Tarver’s Life and Letters of 
Gustave Flaubert offered as part of a “ remainder ” for 2s. 


I bought it. In 1895 I had borrowed this book from 
Mudie’s, and I see now the little heath, with its brambles 
and sandpits, and its little overflowing ponds that made 
skies in the grass, where I read the burning, sensuous 
thoughts and flashing atheisms of the author of Salammbo. 
Hugo, the Goncourts, Chateaubriand, were with me, and it 
seemed that only Frenchmen could write. A couple of 
horses, out to graze, moved off slowly as I read, and 
seemed always gravely keeping their distance. Over 
yonder hedge stretched the miles of Essex marsh; beyond 
these the Maplin Sands, and then the blue, dangerous sea, 
with the light-ships. 

Seldom is the topography of reading logical or appro¬ 
priate. Therein lies its charm. I first read Jane Austen 
in the window-seat of a Cornish farmhouse on a wild day. 
Cape Cornwall loomed out of the wrack, and retired; and, 
far away over the Atlantic, rain-storms moved slowly, like 
squadrons on a plain. I wonder whether my preference 
of Ann Elliot over all Jane Austen’s heroines was assured 
in that hour ? 

Such experiences are the marriages of the mind, and 
they never fade. Never do I think of Carlyle but I am 
walking up and down a York playground. Down there, 
over the lawn, a football match is writhing. But I walk 
up and down with my book—-my head in the clouds—and 
the Minster bells, chiming the quarter, set golden accents 
on the words of the Sage: “ Came it never over thee like 
the gleam of preternatural eternal Oceans, like the voice of 
old Eternities, far-sounding through thy heart of hearts? ” 
- W. 

Inkhorn Terms. 

No doubt Stevenson’s work is responsible for a good deal 
of the made writing of the present day, as the contributor 
of the article in the Academy for this week seems to 
suggest. But the practice of fine writing is of tolerable 
antiquity, and one can guess how such work will be valued 
in the future when one looks back, for instance, on the 
work of the Euphuists which followed John Lyly’s famous 
book three hundred years ago. One cannot help deploring 
that there should be such a lack of thought in the work of 
Stevenson’s imitators, for he never descended to mere 
verbiage. The following passage in Thomas Wilson’s 
System of Rhetoric, published in 1553, might be quoted 
and practised, I think, with some effect at the present time : 

Among other lessons, this should first be learned : that 
we never affect any strange inkhorn terms, hut to speak as 
is commonly received ; neither seeking to be over hue, nor 
yet living over careless ; using our speech as most men do, 
and ordering our wits as the fewest have done. Some 
seek so far for outlandish English, that they forget 
altogether their mother’s language-. And I dare swear 
this, if some of their mothers were alive they were not able 
to tell what they say, and yet these fine English clerks 
will say that they speak in their mother tongue if a man 
should charge them with counterfeiting the king’s English. 

James Postlethwaite. 

Superfine English, 

The article on “ Made Writing ” in the Academy for this 
week reminds one of a comment on R. L. Stevenson’s work 
which appeared in one of the daily newspapers at the time 
of his death. The writer claimed that Stevenson had even 
influenced the journalist, who now found time to put some 
finish into his work. It was a good influence—for there is 
some truth in the contention—but it is to be feared that 
it also had some doubtful effects. Stevenson, who loved to 
write about his work, has been the cause of sending a 
whole host of young men down a remarkably steep place, 
somewhat with the same result as did John Lyly three 
hundred years ago with his Euphues. The man who has 
something to say is in no danger of making such a descent, 
but the mere stylist seems to follow Lewis Carrol’s advice 
to “Take care of the sound and the sense will take care of 
itself ” with a result such as you instance. A. Barton. 
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Correspondence. 

“ Bulks Largely.” 

Sib, —As my use of the words “bulks largely” in 
1 hat Reminds Me has been twice mentioned in your 
columns, I beg leave to say—though I am not enamoured 
of the phrase, and though I know that anyone who writes 
in a newspaper is expected to lie down under any reproach 
of bad English—that I find the use of “ bulk ” as a verb 
accepted without question in Murray’s Dictionaiy. It is 
there attributed to writers who wrote in 1672, 1725, 1832, 
1859 respectively; and among these is Carlyle, who wrote 
“ bulked much larger.” If the objection is to the adverb 
“ largely ” I fail to see that the use of it is more offensive 
than that of the adjective; and, if that matters, the 
adverb may seem to some more grammatical.—I am, &c., 

Edward Russell. 

The Daily Pott, Yictoria-street, Liverpool: 

Jan. 2, 1900. 

[Our objection to the phrase “bulks largely” had 
reference to Sir Edward Russell’s context, in which 
cynicism was said to bulk largely in table stories. We 
think that the phrase “ bulks largely ” becomes incorrect 
when applied to an abstract quality like cynicism. A man 
may bulk largely in the dark; cotton goods may bulk 
largely in our exports; but surely cynicism cannot bulk 
largely anywhere.— Ed. Academy.] 

Quintuple Rhythm. 

Sib, —Will you allow me to ask some of your readers 
who are learned in the subject of poetical rhythms if there 
are any examples in English verse of the quintuple rhythm 
which is often effectively used by musical composers, and 
notably by Tschaikowsky in his “ Symphony Pathetique ” ? 

I do not know if the experiment has been tried or if it is 
worth trying. 

In the doggerel I send you the beats are, I think, fairly 
correct, at any rate. 

“ Hear how merrily monks sing,” 

Cnut King calls. 

“ Bow we cheerily, comrades, 

Near their halls.” 

“ Can we emulate their love 
For their heavenly King ? 

Can we raise our souls till they 
Likewise sing ” ? 

— I am, &c., Cuabbkz. 

Belfast: Dec. 25, 1899. 


“ How Soldiers Fight.” 

Sib, —While in no sense objecting to the general tenour 
of your critic’s strictures on my book, Mow Soldier* Fight, 
I would like to correct a false impression he appears to 
suggest as to the reason why it saw the light—to wit, my 
desire to catch the pennies of people who gloat over the 
present South African horror. As one who, maugre “ an 
enthusiasm for ‘ blugginees,’ ” has sacrificed material gain 
to his aversion from our unhappy policy in the Cape, I 
think I have the right to ask you to allow me to deny 
this. 

Mow Soldier* Fight, slight as the volume is, and what¬ 
ever its shortcomings may be, represents not less than 
thirteen years’ study of the history of warfare and its 
science. The writing of it was commenced in the year 
1897 ; several of the articles (including that containing 
the phrases which your critic quotes) appeared in a popular 
magazine in the spring of 1898 ; and tne whole book as it 
now stands was in the hands of the publisher at least 
three' months before hostilities were declared between this 
country and the Boer Republics.—I am, &c., 

Jan. 7, 1900. . F. Nobbeys Connell. 


The S. S. McClure Co. 

Sib, —In your issue of January 6 it is stated that Mr. 
Walter H. Page, formerly of the Atlantic Monthly, together 
with other gentlemen whom you mention, is to become a 
member of the 8. S. McClure Company. Permit me to 
say that these statements are entirely erroneous and quite 
misleading. There has been no change in the member¬ 
ship of the S. 8. McClure Company, and no change is 
contemplated. Neither is the firm’s name to be changed, 
in any way, as you state. Your paragraph, doubtless, 
refers to the operation of another concern.—I am, &e., 

Robert McClube. 

10, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 16 (New Series). 

LA6T we*-k we offered a prize for the beet application of an anagram 
to verse after a model which we supplied. We have received a 
large nnmber of replies, bat the task of awarding the Guinea has 
been nnnenally easy. It goes to the Bev. Ros*lyn Brnoe, St. Ann's 
Rectory, Soho-sqnare, W. Mr. Brnje's anagram-verse is as follows 

Kay, great Kh&vy&m I a power more strong than wine 
Controls earth'* empiies and the heavens above : 

Tbns Hamelin's piper sang of some divine 
She-rat, which stirred the he-rat*' heart* to Love. 

Among other attempts are these: 

Thou Moss, who rulett verse and trope, 

May'st shed a lu*tre on my name, 

Tbon lureit me, e’en me, with hope 
Of fair retult to parse and fame. 

[I. H, T., British Museum.] 
Pedantic Muse ! why dost tbon bore os so 
In artful anagram to robe our thought, 

While Boer and British still give blow tor blow, 

And “ Cantuar ” and “ Ebor " help us naught ? 

And yet the brave who bear War's bitterest tests 
Have time for other games, and life for laughlerous jests. 

[H. A. W, Portobello ] 

If Art prove cruel , and appear too proud, 

Make lucre God, and pander to the crowd : 

Let some Thersites play the hero’s rfile, 

And bare to all the ulcer of his soul. 

[F. E. W., London.] 
Ah 1 had I time, my teeming brain 
Should countless anagrams emit, 

And not an item prove unfit 
Its mite of eulogy to gain. 

[M. A. W., Watford.] 

That wise son of Leri, of whom Browning told, 

Could live his life bravely, and bravely grow old ; 

He saw through the ceil God’s purpose revealed, 

And evil and good were two sides of one shield. 

[H. M. 8., Manchester.] 

The heart of earth is glad because of spring, 

Fierce hater she of winter's cold and dearth, 

The rathe primrose apd the violet sing 
With fragrant breath to herald the new birth. 

[A. L., London. | 

My fame will flame aloft when pales 
Your ineffectual fire; 

To steal the leatt of your stale tale* 

Is far from my desire I 

[R. B. J., West Kensington.] 
These silent counsellors with patience wait, 

Not decked in tinsel, but adorned with gold, 

Symbol of words we luten to, elate, 

That enlist the mind, while treasures they unfold. 

[Scotia.] 

The ablest poet he whoee fluent style 

On tablet broad can Bhow the stable strength 
Of massy peaks, whose fronts the lightning dare, 

But paints with skill no less sweet Chloe’s smile 
For piping Corydon, who lolls at length, 

Of bleats of thorn-caught ewe-lambs unaware. 

[F. H. B. | 

Mastering his pride, sets out King James, 

With followers few, down streaming Thames. 

Like emigrant*, they all repair 
To breathe St. Germain'* sheltering air. 
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Replies received also from : J. D. A., Ealing ; J. E. Y., Kilbum ; 
W. S., Barton ; G. M. P., Birmingham ; T. E. 0., Brighton; E. B., 
Liverpool ; J. B. W., Hove ; S. B., Malvern : G. E M„ London; 
Rev. R. McC., Whitby ; M. G. B., London ; J. P. B. B, Liverpool; 
E. B., Liverpool; A. F., Sutton ; K. P., Bangor; J. C. F., Elmdon ; 
L. W., London ; T. C., Bur ted ; D. M. 8. S., London ; K. de M„ Lon¬ 
don : B. P.. London ; E. F. S , Bristol; A. S., Edinburgh : K. K., 
Belfast; H. G. H, Whitby ; E. G. B., Liverpool: F. L., London ; 
H. B. R., Bradford : M. F. L., Stafford ; P. A. K., Dalkeith : A. B. C., 
London: H. H. C , Lee; J. A. B., Birmingham : H. C H., Man¬ 
chester ; J. L. H., West Norwood ; Miss G., Reigaie ; T. M., Oundle ; 
Miss C., London. 


Prize Competition No. 17 (New Series). 

This week we return to more serious work. In a recent issue of 
the Academy, a contributor to our “ Amateur Critic ” page, referring 
to a new edition of Earle’s Microcosmography in the “Temple 
Classics ” series, wrote : 

“ It is to be hoped that this admirable gallery of seventeenth 
century character studies will have an extended popularity. Now 
is the time for some modern Theophrastus to arise and give us a 
new series of characters of our age. I venture to submit the 
following titles for some of the word-portraits of modern literary 
characters: ‘The Good Authors'-Agent,' ‘ The Virtuous Publisher,’ 
‘A Roaring Journalist,’ ‘The Downright Lady-Novelist,’ ‘A Very 
Laureate,’ ‘ A Mere Dull Contributor,’ and ‘ A Grub-street Phan- 
tastique.’ ” 

We offer a guinea for the best character-sketch of the kind 
indicated. It should not be imitative of Earle’s archaic style, on 
the oontrary it should be modern in subject and tone. 

Freedom of choice is given in the selection of a “ character.” We 
have no objection to competitors using the subjects suggested by 
our contributor. 

The length of a character-sketch must not exceed 200 words. 
Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 16. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 40 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot oonsider anonymous answers. 

Oub Special Pbize Competitions. 

(For particulars see inside page of cover.') 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.'] 

Chatterton : a Bioobaphy. By David Masson. 

Forty-four years have passed since this biography was 
first published as part of a collection of essays. It has 
long been out of print, and is now re-issued in a handsome 
volume, revised throughout, with the concluding chapter 
much enlarged. It is a good and sympathetic piece of 
work, none the worse for a certain old-fashioned air that 
hovers about its leisurely pages. As in his Life of Milton, 
Prof. Masson suggests the atmosphere of the time, and the 
conditions of the period in which Chatterton lived out his 
brief, unhappy life. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

In Tu.'E with the Infinite. By R. W. Trine. 

This is one of those helpful, sympathetic little books 
about the conduct of life and the reality of the unseen 
world that are a particular characteristic of America. 
Their parent is Emerson; they champion no creed; they 
seek to unravel the “ golden thread that runs through 
every religion in the world,” and they are widely read. 
The volume is printed from the twenty - first American 
edition. Mr. Trine writes in clear, straightforward 
language, and his book makes for happiness and content¬ 
ment. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 


An Ethical Sunday-school. By Walter L. Siieldon. 

This sketch of an ethical Sunday - school will be 
studied by social workers interested in the young. 
The Sunday - school in question is at St. Louis, and 
the feature of the teaching is that boys and girls 
are first grounded in the rules of morality. “It has 
not been our purpose in any way definitely to an¬ 
tagonise religious beliefs. But instead of beginning 
our teaching with talks about ‘ God,’ this latter feature 
comes in ... at the end of the course, about the time 
when the young people are passing on into young man¬ 
hood and young womanhood.” The foundation of the 
teaching is a catechism, or “responsive exercise.” The 
subjects illustrated in this sketch—it is confessedly no 
more—include the Bible, Habits, Home, the State, 
Religious Beliefs, &c. A suggestive little book, full of a 
new spirit. (Sonnenschein. 3s.) 

The Age of Johnson. By Thomas Seccombe. 

This book takes its place in the excellent series of “ Hand¬ 
books of English Literature ” which includes Dr. Garnett’s 
The Age of JDryden Ttnd Mr. John Dennis’s The Age of 
Pope. Mr. Seccombe’s qualifications for treating of 
eighteenth century literature are well established, and he 
brings to his task feeling as well as knowledge. Thus ho 
deprecates the cold-shouldering which the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury has received from a long line of able critics who “ have 
denounced the age unsparingly aS dull and unprincipled, 
ugly and brutal.” As to dulness, Mr. Seccombe thinks the 
allegation is arrived at “ by the same process that many 
Englishmen pronounce German literature stupid, and by 
which George III. doubtless decided that much of Shake¬ 
speare was 1 sad stuff.’ ’’ The period covered by Mr. 
Seccombe is 1748-1798; the book is written on the orderly 
plan of its predecessors, and concludes with a useful 
chronological table. (Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

A Dividend to Labour. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. 

Profit-sharing systems, called in the United States 
Employers’ Welfare Societies, are among the most signifi¬ 
cant of modern developments in commerce. Mr. Gilman’s 
book is, as far as we know, the first survey of such 
systems in Germany, France, Holland and Belgium, Great 
Britain, and America. The book is an intelligent account 
of the rise of humane and “moralised” relations between 
employers and workers, and its interest for both these 
classes at the present day is great. The particulars 
given about many English firms are both minute and 
readable. (Gay & Bird. 7s. net.) 


In addition to the above, we have received: 

theological and biblical. 

8 3 psfons (F.), Isaiah...(Headley) d 8 

Ellis (J.), Tools for the Master’s Work .'AUenson) LG 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BBLLEjJ LETTERS. 

Raskin (John), On the Old Road, S vols. (Reprints).(Allen) each not 5 u 

Earle (W.), Thought Sketches .(Allen) net in 0 

H. B., Lambkin's Remains.(Vincent) 2/d 

Lingham (H. C. J.), The LaBt Hoars of a Lion Heart 

(Melville, Mullen, A Slade) 

Thorpe (Elphinstone), Lyrics from Lazyland .(Glaisher) net 2/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Sanderson (Edgari. Historic Parallels to L’Affaire Dreyfus (Hutchinson) 6/n 

Wilson (H. W.), The Downfall of Spain . Sampson Low) 

B.sat.t (Annio), The Story of the Great War: Some Lessons from the 
Mababhamta .(Theosopb. Pub. Soc.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Catholic Directory, 11)0) .(Burns & Oatesl net 1/tJ 

Hinshelwood (James), Letter, Word, and Mind-Blindness.(Lewis) :l/(i 

Geldart (Rev. E.), A Manual of Church Decoration and Symbolism 

(Mowbray A Co.) net lo/G 

Journal of the Sociels of Comparative Legislation .(Murray) net ■V.'tj 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Chiswick Shakespeare: Winter’s Tale, King John.(Bell) 

Arber (Edward), Spenser Anthology .■ .(Frowde) 

Russell (Rev. M.), Altar Flowers .(Gill A Son) 

A Soldier, True Stories of 8outh Africa. (Burleigh) 

Larger Temple 8hskespeare: Vols. V. and VI..(Dent) each net 


2/8 

u 
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CATALOGUES. 


DOTAL INSTITUTION of GREAT Tl/rTTT'kT'Ijt*Cl 

JT\i BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piocadilly, W. IVI I J IJlJj □ 


I L L I A M S 


N OBO ATE, 


* * IMPORTERS or rOEXION BOOKS. 

14, Hsarirtta Street, Oovent Gerdsn, so. South Frederick Bt. 
■dlatmnh, and 7, Broad Stree*. Oxford. 

CATALOGUES port fres on appUoatioo. 

■DABDBKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

How fully detailed CATALOGUE oent poot free on application. 

DULAU A 00., 37, Soho Square, Lordov, W. 

D00K8 WANTED. —26s. each offered.— 

II Stevenson’* Edinburgh. 1879-Tennyson’s Poem*. 1990— 
By moo da’s Age of the Despots, 1975-Symondt* E»ay», t role.. 
1800—8y moods’* Sketches and Studit* in Italy, 1870—Inland 
Voyage. 1878-New Arabian Nights, 2 vol*. 1882 -Hawbnck 
Grange. 1847—Wild Wales, 3 volt., l88t-Moore* Alps in 1864- 
Scrope's Salmon Fishing, 1841-Crowe's Painting In Italy. 3 
Tols.. 1864 - 71 —King Glumpus: an Interlude. 1897. Rare Books 
SuppUodT-BAKElfS GREAT BOOKSHOP. BIRMINGHAM. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


Street, E.C., havesp^Sly-built^otarya^ other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines! or fart folding and oovarin* 8, 16, M. or ta-pag* 
Journals at one operation. 

Advise and ■ mi stance given to anyone wishing to oommsnee 
New Journals. 

Vaoillties upon the premises for Editorial OfBoes free. Advsr* 
Hring and Publishing Departments oondnotsd. 

Telephone 66111. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 

r ITERABY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

A-^ expertenoed Is literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re* 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151. Btr&nd. London. W.C. 

T ype-wbiting.—A uthors’ mss., pu y », 

Legal and Scientific Documents, Ac., at usual rates. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages.— W. T. Curtis, 
lu, Uarringay Park, Crouch End, London, N. 

rpYPB-WRITING promptly and accurately 
L done. 10 <L per 1,000 words. B'mples Rnd references. 
Multi-Copies,—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Cresoent, N.W 

rflRAPALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 

JL WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET A WALKER), 
3. Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue. W.C. — 
Typing. Duplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
(all Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 


ITt BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, PiocadiUy, W. 

TUESDAY NEXT. Jakuabt 16th, at 3 o’clock. Profeesor 
E. RAY LANKH0TER, M.A, LL.D, F.RB., Director of the 


LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


fishes." on. Oulu.. the Ooune. 8UB8GRIPTIONS for 8 Months, 6 Months, 

THURSDAY, J.m'abv lsth,.t 3o'clock, W. H. R. BIVER8, j 

Eu .M.A.. ».!>., F R.O.I*.. 4f« ot THREE LECTURES on l 2 Months 

"THE SENSES of PRIMITIVE MAN.’ HaUa-dulne. the ___ 

Course. CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 

SATURDAY, Jasia.i SOUl At 3 o'clock. Sir HUBERT. 

PARRY, Mu.Doc j M A., D.ClL., Dirtctorof th. Ror.l College -- 

of Malic. Pint of THREE LECTURES on " NEGLECTED 

oXni'the'cou ™ 810 " (WthMu ‘ lc,alllu “ n ‘ tlOQ ‘ l Ha “ , ‘ THE BEST and MOST POPUIiAB BOOK 8 
£ S h A&h T . R^M D ~n. Lord i of the SEASON ARE NOW in 

RAYLEIGH. M.A. D.C L. LLD.. P E R. on^L.HHT^ | CIRCULATION. 


of the SEASON ARE NOW in 


R oyal historical society 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 


Proepectuses of Terms free on application. 


Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. - — - 

President — A. W. WARD, LL.D., Litt.D. 

THUR8DAY, January 18th, 3 p.m., at ST. MARTIN’S BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

TOWN HALL, Charing Cross, the following Paper will be read : 

“THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE between „ _ . 0 . „ . . ._ a . Tr 

ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the FIRST HALF of Maaj Thosuaad Surplul Coptc of Booki lllWl ON SALE 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by Mr. D’AROY I (Second Hind). Alio« lalf. Selection of 

COLLVER. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Secretary. 1 _ . . . , _ _ 

115, St. Martin’s Lane. London, W.C. BOO KS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


R oyal Indian bnginbbring 

COLLEGE, Cooper** Hill, Bt&lnee. 

The Course of 8tudy is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em* I 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 i 
Students will be admitted in September, 1000 . The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Publio Works Department, and ' 
Three Appointment* as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Trienaphs Department, Ore in the Accountants' Branch | 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.—For particulars apply to Secrbtart at College. 

S T. PAUL’* SCHOOL.— An BXAMINA-1 

7 ION for FILLING-UP VACANCIES on the Foucda 
tion will be held on the 16th, 17th, 18th, loth and 23ud instant. 

For information apply to the Bubsak of st. Paul's School, 
West Kensington. I 


^TOOD. 


-CARVING CLASSES at KING’S 

COLLEGE, STRAND. W.C. 


FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. 

LENT TERM will commence on MONDAY. January 22nd. 

DAY CLASSES, by W. II HOWARD, on Monday. Wednes¬ 
day, and Friday. Fees from 1 to 3 Guineas per Term: hours, 
11 to 3 o'clock. 

EVENING CLA8SE8, by G. J. BULL, on Monday and 
Wednesday, from 7 till # o’clock. Foes per Term : One Evening 
per week, 10 s. 6d.; Two Evenings, 18 *. «d. 

Tools provided. Prizes at end of Session. Inspection of 
Studio aud work in progress invited during hours nam.d above, 
when all information will be given by the Instructor in charge. 

STANTON W. PRESTON. 

Clerk to Worshipful Company of Carpenters. 

WALTER SMITH, 

Secretary to King’s College. 


SUITABLE FOR 

CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAS, BIRTHDAY, 
AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 

SO to 34, NBW OXFORD STRMST; 

Ml, Brompton Road, 8.W. j 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, K.C., London j 
And at 10-18, Barton Arcade, Uuonma 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prioe Is. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“ An excellent exposition of tbe Beatitudes.foil 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Weelclf. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser¬ 

mons. 

" Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration.”—word and Work. 

" Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.” 

_ Presby terra n. 

ALEXANDER <fc 8HBPHBARD, Limited, 
21 A 22, Tumival Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B ibkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Ohanoary Lane, London. 

TWOAND-A-HALF par CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, en CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoelve* small turns 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GUINEAS FEB MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LARD 
tom five shuxinos ra month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANOIB RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 17. 

All reader* attempting this week'* 
Competition {described fully on page 
39) mutt out out this Coupon 
and eneloee it with their reply. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6b., claret roan, gilt, Dinatratad. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London 1 Simpkin, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8,o. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from HU Excellency E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minuter; Professor JOHN HUSKXN, LL.D. j ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Bir THEODORE MARTIN K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NBW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL.BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BBTTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOYEY. 

BARMOUTH. DOLGKLLY, HARLECH, CRICCIBTH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER. A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

IS.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. _ 

“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as thl«, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes ! y ’— The Times. 

“ The beat Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, Is.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Flans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 Reference* to all Streets and Placs* of Interest. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON k CO. 

London: Sixpxiv, Marshall, Hamxltoh, Kibt, t Co., Ltd., The Hallway Bookstalls, and all Bookaellen. 
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Volume III. Ready Next Week. 

THE 

ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW 

A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY 

EDITED BY 

IiflDY RANDOLPH SPENCER GHOflCHlItlt. 

Small folio, board in Leather. Prioe 21a. net. 

CONTENTS. 

On tbo B'nding of this Volume. Cram Dsvsspost, F.8.A. 

War Memories . Stxphiw Chink 

Spain: Financial and Political. Sinoa Moeet t Pskhdiksact 

Some Letters of George Canning 

(mostly unpublished).Edited by the Riv. (’anon Rivkn 

arret ins on Life and Death . W. H. Mallock 

Talbot of Ursula . Gisikcds Athkkton 

Our Sea-Fights with the Dutch. David Hannat 

The Merciful Soul. Laubivck Alma Tadeua 

Notes ou the Venezuelan Arbitration ... G. R. Asxwitr 

Paolo and Francesca . Richabd Gabnett, LL.D. 

Pour Poems written in Norway in 1899 Edmund Gosmb 

Changes in Parliamentary Speech ... Hon. Aiprkd Lyttelton, M.P. 

On the Art of Going to War . Spshskr Wilkinson 

The Unflinching Realist.H. D. Traill 

Pstt and Future in South Africa ... Lionel Phillips 

The Outcasts.H. ns Vis* Stacpoolk 

Chinese Doctors and Medical Treat¬ 
ment . Ikabilla L. Bishop 

Sikhs and Boers: a Parallel . Siipiii Whmik 

Some Battlepiecee. Sidney Low 

Impressions and Opinions . 

Notes on the Portraits of Bonaparte, Lionxl Cost, F.S.A., Director of the 
the Shelleys, and Mary of Lorraine National Portrait Gallery 


Napoleon Bonaparte 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

.Demon 

George Canning 

III ••• 

.. Gaiksbohouoh 

Peroy Bysthe Shelley 

see ... 

.. Amelia Curran 

Mary Shelley. 

. 

.. R. Rothwell 

Paderewski . 

. 

.. Emil Fdchs 

Marie de Guise-Lorraine 

. 

.. Clouet 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke, Author of 

“ Idols.” “ Derelicts,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A moving tale of human passion and a powerful study of conduct and 

motive.it is a work of high art as well as a piece of wise teaching.” 

Sco'aman. 

ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. By Frank Mathew, 

Author of “Defender of the Faith,” “Spanish ‘Wine,” &c. Crown 6vo, 
6s. 

“A pleasant historical romance.”- Academy. 

. “ Mr. Mathew has made Elizabeth a very real figure, and indeed has given 
to the whole book a reality which few present-day writers of histoiical romance 

achieve.‘One Queen Triumphant* is a fine accomplishment, and a atoiy to 

be read .”—Daily Mail. 

THE REALIST. By Herbert Flowerdew, Author 

of " A Celibate’s Wife.” Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

“One of the cleverest stories we have read for a long time.intensely 

interesting .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Flowerdew has written a story of singular ingenuity and dexterous 
literary workmanship .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A clever book.presented with skill axd with certainty of touch.” 

Daily JS'eics. 

THE JUDGMENT of HELEN. By Thomas Cobb, 

Author of “ Carpet Courtship,” ** Mr. Passingbam,” Ac. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 0s. ... 

“A more delightful comedy than ‘The Judgment of Helen* could not be 
wished for.The situation is very cleverly banaled, the characters are charm¬ 

ing and play their part to perfection, the dialogue is as bright as the situations 
are piquant, and the interest and amusement never flag.”— Scotsman. 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 


CLARE NDO N PR ESS, OX FORD. 

FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF THE OXFORD CLASSICAL 

TEXTS. 

(Script,.rum Classicorum Bibliotheca OxoDicnBis.) 

THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAN Libri I—IV. 

Hecensuit H. STUART JONES. Paper, 3s,; cloth, 3s. Gd. 

PLATONIS OPERA. Tom. I. Recensuit J. 

BU &NET. Paper, 5s.; doth, 6s. j India paper, 7s. 

LUCRETI DE RERUM NATURA LIBER. 

Recensuit C. BAILEY. Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s.; India paper, 4s. 

TAOITI OPERA MINORA. Recensuit H. Fur- 

NEAUX. Paper, Is. Gd.; cloth, 2a. 

NEARLY READY. 

AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUM FRAGMENTIS. 

Recensuit A. 8IDGWICK. Paper, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d.; India paper, 
4s. Gd. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SELECT FRAGMENTS of the GREEK COMIC 

POE TS. Edited by A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, Fellow of Balliol 
College. _ 

(i.) On Rag-made paper, cloth, 6s. net. 

(ii.) On;Oxford India paper, cloth, 7s. 0d. not. 

NOVA ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. Transla- 


NOVA ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. Transla- 

tions into Greek and Latin Verse. Edited by ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A., 
and A. D. GODLKY, M.A. 

8econd Edition, Revised. In 2 vols , cloth, 15s. 

THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, with In- 

troduction, Marginal Analysis. Notes, and Indices. By B. JOWETT, 
M.A., late Master of Balliol College. 

NOW READY. In Three Sizes. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of MOLIERE. 

(i.) Crown 8vo, on Rag-made paper, cloth, 5s. (ii.) Crown 8vo, on 

Oxford India paper, cloth 9s. 0d. (iii.) In miniature, 32mo, 4 vols. in 
Case, cloth, 14s. 

Vol. I., with many Illustrations, royal 8vo, half-morocco, 28s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. A Treatise upon 

the Metabolism and Sources of Energy in Plants. By Dr. W. PFEFFER, 


Edition, Translated and Edited by ALFRED J. EWART, D Sc., Ph.D 

F. L.S. _____ 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Vol. I. French Works, buckram, 16s. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER. 

Edited from the MSS., with Intiodnctions, Notes, and Glossaries, by 

G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth limp, Is. 8d, 

GLOSSARIAL INDEX to the WORKS of 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

LETTERS of DAVID RICARDO to HUTCHES 

TROWER and OTHERS (1811-1823). Edited by JAMES BONAR. M. A., 
LL.D., and J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof, of Finance, Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Baltimore. 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A New 

English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Under the general Editor¬ 
ship of Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. Now Double Section price 5s. 
Glass-Coach—Graded (Vol. IV.', Edited by HENRY BRADLEY. M.A. 
Now Monthly Numher, prioe 3s. Gd., No. 7, At—Backwards, Edited by 
Dr. JAMES A. H. MUtIBAY. 

Also published by I/EXIl Y FROWDE. 

BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES. 

Edited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. 

In crown 8vo vole., cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each, and in various leather bindinga. 
Each vol. is complete in itself, and map be obtained separatelp. 

NOW READY. 

Vol III. SPENSER ANTHOLOGY (W48-1591 A.D.). 

Vtl. VII. DRYDEN (1675.1700 a.d.1. Vol. VIII. POPE (1701-1744 a.d.). 
New Volume in the 

OXFOBD “THUMB” EDITION SEBIES. 

Printed on the Oxford India Paper. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Isaak Walton. 

Prices from Is. net. With Collotypes, measuring 2i by i inchcSj 

and issued In various bindin«s. Uniform with tto Pilgrim s Progress 
and the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Warehouse, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S LIST 


THE NEW BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

To be completed in 4 vols., imp. Svo. 

Promises to be the best Biblical encyclopedia in English." 

Guardian. 

A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. Edited 

b, JAMES HASTINGS. M.A.. IUJ., with the sadstsuoc of 
J. A. Selbie. M.A., and chiefly in the Revision of Proofs of 
Prc fessors A. B. Davidson, 8. R. Driver, and II- B. 8wet«. 
Vols I. and II. Now Ready. Vols. III. and IV. in the Pre-s. 
Published Price per vol.—In cloth. ‘28s.; in half-morocco, :Ui. 
( From t chick Price* a liberal Discount »* given by Bookseller*.) 

- This treasury of Biblical learning_A very noble work 

which no serious student of Scripture can rffford to dispense 
with."— Bookman. 

Full Prosixctus, with Specimen Page. Free on application. 


THE THEOLOGY of MODERN LITERA- 

Tl'RE. By S. LAW WILSON. M.A , I).I). Tost wo. 7s. 6<1. 

In his Introduction, after discussing the relation- which have 
prevailed between Christian Theology and Literature. Dr 
Wilson proceeds to take a general survey of the field, passing 
in review most of the representative authors of the day, more 
especially in the field of fiction. This is followed by a series 
of instructive chapters on Emerson, Carlyle, Browning. George 
EUot, George MacDonald. J. M. Barrie, Ian Maclaien. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Thomas Hardy, and George Meredith. 

"This remarkable work beani evidence on every page of 
omniverous reading, and of an intimate, we might almost say 
exhaustive, acquaintance with modern fiction — A deeply 
interesting book .”—British Weekly. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. 

CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE: An Erpoeition anil 
an Estimate. By the Rev. A. E. GARVIE, M.A. (Oxon.) 
tvo, 9s. 

'* Kitschllan literature is permanently enriched by this pub- 
licntiou ."—British Weekly. 


THE SPIRIT and the INCARNATION In 

the LIGHT of SCRIPTURE, SCIENCE, and PRACTICAL 
NEED. By the Rev. W. L. WALKER. 8vo, 9s. 

“One of the most remarkable and stimulating—intellectually 
and spiritually stimulating-theological works of the da*.“ 

The Speaker. 

THE TRIAL of JESUS CHRIST : A Legal 

Monograph. By A. TAYLOR INNES, Advocate. With 2 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. Its. fld. 

“ The august tragedy, as Mr. Innes bandies it in the ooune of 
bis inquiry, is touched with a new gleam of realism.*'— Academy. 

PROF. A. DILLMANN’S “GENESIS.” 

Authorised Translation. 2 vols., 8vo, 21i. 

“ Dillmann's Commentaries are inimitable works for labour 
and insight, for the mass of their contents, os for the thorough¬ 
ness and Hornets of tlieir scholarship They form an indispen¬ 
sable basis for a 1 further works on the same subject.” 

Bookman. 

THE CHRIST of HISTORY and of 

EXPERIENCE. By D. W. FORREST, D-D. Rvo, los. 6d. 
**I have b-**n reading with much interest your admirable 
lectures. It is a fine ami instructive piece of work.” 

The late Principal Caikd, D.D., LL.D. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL 
COMMENTARY. 

Editors—Dr. TRIVER, Dr. PLUMMER, and Dr. BRIGGS. 
The following Volumes now ready : 

DEUTERONOMY. Prof. 8. R. Driver, D.D. 

12s. 

JULES. Prof. Q. T. Moor., 0.0. Us. 

I. and II. SAMUEL. Pro*. H. P. EmitH, D.D. 

PROVERBS. Prof. C. H. Toy, 0.0. 12s. 

ST. MARK. Prof. E. P. Gould, 0.0. 10s. 6d. 
ST. LUKE. Alfred Plummer, 0.0. 12s. 
ROMANS. Prof. W. Sanday, D.D., and A. C. 

IIEADLAM. B D. 12,. 

EPHESIANS and CO LOSS IANS. Prof. T. K. 

ABBOTT, D.D., Ilublia. 10». Od. 

PHILIPPIANS and PHILEMON Prof. M. 

VINCENT. D.D. 8s. sd. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

Editors-Dr. BALMoND and Dr. BRIGGS. 

The following Volumes now ready: 

THE THEOLOGY of «h» NEW TE8TAMENT. 

By Prof. G. B. STEVENS, D.D. ills. 

THE OHRI8TIAN PASTOR and the WORK¬ 
ING CHURCH. By Prof. W. GLADDEN, D.I)., LL.D. 
10 *. tid. 

CH«tl8TIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Prof. 

A. V. O. ALLEN, D.D. 12s. 

CHRISTIANITY in the APOSTOLIO AQE. 

By Prof. A. C. McGIFFERT, D.D. 12s. 

HISTORY of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By 

iTof. G. P. FISHER 12*. 

INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE of 

the OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. DRIVER, D.D, 
Seventh Edition. 1<8. 

OH• I8TIAN ETHICS. By Nowman Smyth. 

D.D. Third Edition. 10*. 6d. 

APOLOGETICS; or, Christianity Defen¬ 
sively stated. By A. B. BRUCE, D.D. Third Edition. 
1 (K «d 

Prospectuses, giving details of the above Two Series, will 
lie sent post fice on application to the Publisher. 


MICROCOSMU8s concerning? Man and 

his Relation to the World. By HERMANN LOTZE. 
Translated from the Gtrmaa. Cheap Edition. 2 vols., 
Mvo. 24*. 

"Few philosophic l»ook* of the century are so attractive both 
in style and matter."— Al/uweum. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of IMMOR¬ 
TALITY. By Principal S. D. F. SALHOND, D.D. Third 
Edition. 8vo, 14s. 

'* The greatest work we have had for many a day on this great 
doc'riue."— Sx/fository Tones. 

Detailed Catalogue free on application. 


Edinburgh : T. £ T. CL VRK, 88, George Street. 

Londou: 

8111PK IN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT A CO., Ltd. 


CH&TTO sWINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


ALGERNON GISSING’S New Novel, 

A SECRET OF THE 
NORTH SEA, is just ready. 
Crown 8vo, ololh. gi t fop. 6s. 


GEORGE R. SIMS'S New Novel , IN 

LONDON’S HEART, « 

also just ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s 6d. _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

SOUR GRAPES. 4 Romance 

By J. F. CORNISH. 


THE LAD7 from NOWHERE. 

By FERGUS HUME. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 

" It in seldom that an author who made such a hil 
as Mr. Fergus Hume did in ‘The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,’ follows it up with another triumph of & similar 
character. It is due, however, to the author of that 
startling piece of work to say that he has hit the 
bull’s-eye again. Everybody who enjoys a few 
hour s’ exciting reading should procure 4 The Lady 
from Nowhere.’ In its way it is a great story.” 

Sporting Life. 

ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRES- 

SION. By EMILE ZOLV. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC; or, Cul- 

ture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. By W. H. MALLOCK. A New Edition. 
Poet 8vo, cloth, 3s. Od. 


A KIPLING PRIMER Including 

Biographical and Critical Chapters, an Index to 
Mr. Kipling’s Principal Writings, and Biblio¬ 
graphies. By F. LAWRENCE KNOWLES. With 
Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. Od. 

SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With 

Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Gan.es 
and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore 
of the Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. 
With 42 Illustrations. A NEW EDITION, with 
an Index of the Plays and Passages referred to. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ACOORDING to MY LIGHTS. By 

JOHN H0LLTNG8HEAD. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [January 25. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Walter 

BE8ANT. With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. With 

0 Illustrations by 8idney Paget. 

HRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Alan 

ST. AUBYN. 

A CRIMSON CRIME. By George 

MANVILLE FENN. SECOND EDITION. 

UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 

ADELINE SERGEANT. TBIRD EDITION. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

THE SIREN’S WEB. By Annie 

THOMAS. 

TALES of TERROR. By Dick 

DONOVAN, Author of 44 A Detective’s Ti iumphs.” 

A PLASTER SAINT. By Mrs. Annie 

EDWARDES. 

THE GOLDEN IDOL By J. E. 

MUDDOOK. 


London: ChattoA Windus, 111, St.Martin’s Lane.W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

NEW WORK BY OOLOWIN SMITH. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM: 

A Political History. 

By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.O.L, 

Author of “ The United State*," to. 

In 2 vols , 8vo, 15s net. 

J tORNJNG POST.—" We arc by no mean* certain that there 
is any single lK>ok in existence from which the man who wants 
not (fates and detail*, but intelligent appreciations and broad 
views, could learn *o much of certain phase* of the history of 
Kngland a* he would glean from Mr. Goldwin Smith s volume* 
And thev are eminently readable, full of happy touche*, and 
graphic *ketches." „ .... t . . . , 

W hSTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" Brilliant, vlgoron*. original 
...Mr. Goldwin Smith write* extraordinarily well.... A moet 
bracing and stimulating book, written by a ma*terof English in 
a style which is still very near hi* hi gh-water mar k. _ 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 

Somatlma Archbishop of Canterbury. 

BT HIS SON, 

ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 

Of Eton C illege. 

With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 

In 2 vols., 8vo. 30s. net. 

SPECTATOR.-" Ur. Arthur Beu*oo has bad a difficult 
work to do, and he ha* d'»ue it thoroughly well....We take 
leave of a book of remarkable internet with ■incere gratitude to 
Mr. Ilenson for the way in which he has executed a very dim- 
cult task, and brought us faoe to face with a singularly lovable 
character."_ _ 

NOTES on SPORT and TRAVEL 

By GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. With 
a Memoir by his Daughter, MARY H. KINGS¬ 
LEY. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. 
net. 

DULY NEWS .—“It can be said without flattery that a 
liojk of reminiscence* by one of the Kingsley brother*, with a 
memoir of the author by his daughter of Weat African renown 
cannot be otherwise than delighUul." _ _ 

NEW BOOK BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 

TENNYSON. RUSKIN, MILL, and 

other LITERARY ESTIMATES. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. ue*. 
ACADEMY.—" Dealing with *o various a range of writers, 
he hold* a level balance in regard to all— no easy f« at. requiring 
a judciiality combioed with Catholicism of taste, not in these 
hasty day* too common.... There is seldom much fault to be 
found with the broad toope and trend of hi* judgment This is 
high praiiw of essays which o >mpaa s* large a field — Ex¬ 
tremely able." _ . _ - _ 

NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Grown 8vo, gilt tops, da. each. 

15,000 Copies have been sold in England and America. 
Bv F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

VIA CRUCIS. 

18.000 Copies h»vc been sold in England and America. 
Uy EGERTON CASTLE. 

"YOUNG APRIL.” 

11.000 Copies Lave been sold in England and America. 
By A. E. W. MASON. 

MIRANDA of the BALCONY. 

By F. M. PEARD. 

DONNA TERESA. 

DAILY TBLKQRAPH.—" A brilliantly-told story." 

310.000Copies have been sold in England and America 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

RICHARD CARVEL. 

By M. J. CANA VAN. 

BEN COMEE: a Tale of Rogers’s 

Rangers, 1768-50, With Illustrations by GEORGE 
GIbBS. 

By BEULAH MARIE DIX. 

SOLDIER RIGDALE: How he Sailed 

in the Mayflower, and how he 8erve«l Miles 
Standish. U lu8 * r B t0 ^L__ 

NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
DRAKE and his YEOMEN. A true 

accounting of the Character and Adventures of 
Sir Frat.ciK Drake as told by Sir Matthew Maun- 
sell, his Friend and Follower, wherein is set 
forth much of the Nanator’s Private History. 
By JAMES BARNES. Illustrated. Crown 6vo, 
gilt top, ts. Od. 

BOY LIFE on the PRAIRIE. By 

HAMLIN GARLAND. Illustrated by E. W. 
DEMING. Ciown 8vo, gilt top, 0s. 

PRAIRIE FOLKS. By Hamlin 

GARLAND. New Edition. Cr, 8ro. gilt top, 6s, 

CHILD LIFE in COLONIAL DAYS. 

Written by ALICE MORSE EARLE, Author of 
''Home Life in Colonial Days.” With many 
Illustrations from Photographs. CrowQ 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO. ( Ltd., London. 
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The Literary Week. 

We print, on page 63, the titles of the six books pub¬ 
lished in 1899 which we have selected in connexion with 
the Academy’s Awards to Authors. 


There are ninety-five entries under the name of the 
late Dr. Martineau in the British Museum Catalogue. 
These include a fair proportion of new editions and a 
number of single addressee, pamphlets, &c. In mere 
number of catalogue entries Dr. Martineau does not 
compare with Dean Farrar, who has more than two 
hundred to his credit, or with the late Mr. Spurgeon, 
who has a still larger number. 


the two books are published in the same week. Three 
recent instances occur to us. During the past six months, 
at intervals of a few days, two books on JDanton were pub¬ 
lished, two on Greek Terra-Cotta Figures, and two on 
Pompeii. Aud publishers are not exempt from this form 
of ill-luck. Messrs. Methuen, who had begun to prepare 
a series of Classical Texts, have just discovered that the 
Clarendon Press has a similar series in hand. After 
some negotiations it has been decided that the existence 
of two rival series would be unfortunate, and Messrs. 
Methuen have agreed to abandon their series and co¬ 
operate with the Clarendon Press in the issue of the 
Oxford Classical Texts. Unfortunately such a combination 
is not possible to authors. 


We hope that some effort will be made to compile a 
worthy and representative volume in which Dr. Martineau’s 
ethical teachings, and the grace of his spiritual life, may 
be made easily available to readers to whom his works 
are still unknown. 


The public will soon have an opportunity of reading 
English translations of two further plays by Ibsen. To 
one of them, his latest work, “ When We Who Are Dead 
Awaken,” we have already made reference. The other, 
“Love’s Comedy,” begun forty-five years ago, and not 
completed till seven years later, has been translated by 
Prof. Herford, and will be published by Messrs. Duck¬ 
worth in their “Modern Plays” series. Asked by the 
Daily Mail for a specimen of his translation, Prof. Herford 
obliged with the following : 

Nay, Swanhild, do not j**st! Behind your scoff 
Tear8 glitter. O, I see them well enough. 

And I see more; when you to dust are fray’d 
And kneaded to a shapeless lump of clay, 

Each bungling dilettante’s scalpel-blade 
On you his dull devices shall display. 

The world usurps the creature of God’s hand 
And sets its image in the place of His ; 

Transforms—enlarges that part, lightens this— 

And when upon the pedestal you stand 
Complete, cries out in triumph, “ Now si e is 
Ar last what Woman ought to he ! Behold 
H"w p’astically calm, how marble cold ! 

Under the lamplight’s soft irradiation, 

How well in keeping with the decoration ! ” 

(Hepassionately seizes her hand.) 

But if you are to die, live first! Come forth 
With me into the glory of God’s earth ! 

Soon, soon the gilded cage will claim its prize, 

The Lady thrives there, but the Woman dies; 

And I love nothing but the Woman in you. 

There, if you will, let others woo and win you. 

But here my spring of life began to shoot, 

Here my soDg-tree put forth its firstling fruit, 

Here I found wings and flight; Swanhild, I know it. 
Only be wi*e—here I shall grow a poet! 


The ill-luck of authorship takes many forms. One of 
them is for a writer to discover, when he is approaching 
the end of a laborious task, that a fellow author has been 
working at the same subject. It Sometimes happens that 


80 many conflicting reports have been published as to 
arrangements that have been made in regard to Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca, that it may be well to state 
just how the matter stands. Mr. Phillips has had three 
offers for Paolo from American managers, among them 
being Mr. Richard Mansfield. Mr. Alexander, however, 
declined to surrender the American rights, as he proposes 
to make the play a feature of his American tour. Mr. 
Mansfield thereupon commissioned Mr. Phillips to write a 
poetic play, with no restrictions as to subject, which he 
will produce in New York in the autumn. Mr. Phillips 
has also had a proposal to translate and produce Paolo in 
Paris; and it may be seen in Vienna. 


More English as she is wrote. Messrs. A. & C. Black 
send us the following letter from an Italian newspaper 
editor, applying for a copy of Prof. Ward’s Naturalism 
and Agnosticism. The letter is a printed form, and runs as 
follows: 

“ Sir, —You will made a thingh -gracious to us and at 
the time useful to diffusion of knowledge, if you will send 
to us as a gift your recent publication signed in the 
adress. 

That might be useful, in the limites of our power to the 
diffusion of the book. 

We will send to you the fascicles, in which the book 
will being announced and examined, and if the exchange 
of gifts will he pursued, our Review might be sent to you 
regularly. . . . The Direction and Redaction 

of the NUOVO RISORGIMENTO. 


Hardly a week passes but there is some change to 
announce in the journalistic world. The news of the week 
is that Mr. Mudford has retired from the editorship of 
the Standard. He is succeeded by Mr. G. Byron-Curtis, 
who for the last twenty years has been assistant editor. 
Then we are to have another sixpenny weekly. It will be 
conducted by Mr. Lathbury, late editor of the Guardian. 
We understand that the Tribune —that is the name of the 
new paper—will carry on the policy in ecclesiastical 
matters which the Guardian followed during Mr. Lath- 
bury’s sixteen years of editorship. With four new 
weekly sixpenny papers, the first month of the new year 
opens luxuriantly. 
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Thebe is much talk about the forthcoming rivalry 
between the Sphere, conducted by Mr. Clement K. Shorter, 
and the Spear, which will be launched, or shall we say 
hurled, by Sir William Ingram. The clashing of names 
is unfortunate, to say the least. Mr. Shorter’s title was 
first in the field, and we should not have supposed that 
competition would have been carried so far as to confound 
the public ear. Folk will have to take their choice, and 
enunciate their words plainly at the bookstalls. We 
have heard only one objection raised to the title the Sphere. 
It was made by a grave young man in a railway carriage, 
who, being asked what he thought of this title, said he 
disapproved of it on the ground that it clashed with— 
the Globe ! 


The American Book Buyer's summary of Transatlantic 
literature in 1898 takes the form of a comparison between 
English and American achievements. Admitting that “ we 
have produced nothing to set beside the Letters of Steven¬ 
son or the Life and Letters of Mrs. Oliphant," that “ we 
have no Mr. Lecky to write for us,” and that “ we have 
no poet’s work to rank with Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy,” the 
Book Buyer takes courage to make a few comparisons 
against us. “Wecan offset Stephen Phillips’s ‘Paolo and 
Francesca ’ with Mr. FenolloBa’s ‘ Lucifer,’ and feel that 
we have done well. ... In fiction we have been sufficient 
unto ourselves. . . . For Mr. Churchill’s Richard Carvel 
and Mr. Ford’s Janice Meredith English fiction during the 
last twelve months offers no parallels. . . . Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s The King's Mirror is best compared, so far as 
exquisite workmanship is concerned, with Mrs. Wharton’s 
The Greater Inclination.” 


There was some excellent work in The Greater Inclina¬ 
tion, but we knew nothing about the life of its author, 
Mrs. Wharton, till, turning to the Book Buyer's “ Literary 
Querist ” pages, we found this choice specimen of a literary 
reputation in the making according to modern methods : 

Who is Edith Wharton ? Has she not written poems 
as well as The Oreater Inclination ? Where does she live, 
and what does she do besides writing ?— M. W. 

She is Mrs. Edward Wharton, and was Miss Edith 
Jones, of New York. She has lived abroad for several 
years The June Book Bayer contained a reproduction of 
her portrait painted by Mr. Julian Story. Her writings 
include, beside her volume of stories, a book entitled The 
Decoration of Houses. She is the author of several poems 
which have appeared in Scribner’s Magazine. 

Mrs. Wharton’s rise is proceeding on lines the most normal, 
the most correct. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish early in January 
a work on Malay Religion, by Mr. W. W. Skeat. This is 
a minute study of folk-lore, ceremonial observances, and 
magic in the Malay Peninsula—a country where Moham¬ 
medanism only superficially overlays a mass of aboriginal 
beliefs and customs. From a discussion of the more 
general views which the Malay holds as to the Creation, 
man’s place in it, his relations with the supernatural, and 
the number and attributes of the gods, the book proceeds 
to detail the charms and ceremonies by which man attempts 
to influence nature—weather, beasts, water, and fire; and 
then deals exhaustively with magic rites affecting the life 
of man, in birth, marriage, death, &c. The work is 
specially addressed to students of folk-lore, and more par¬ 
ticularly of Oriental custom, but should have some interest 
also for the general reader who has welcomed such books 
as Frazer’s Golden Bough and Spencer and GiEen’s Native 
Tribes of Central Australia. 


Mb. Henby James’s article on Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Letters in the North American Review is as intimate and 
subtle as anything that has been written about Stevenson. 


The man, the author, and the friend are aU touched on 
with a fine pen; yet the article, taken alone, leaves the 
impression that Stevenson is for the few, not for the many. 
Mr. James Seems to speak in low tones to the elect. He 
concludes with the foUowing valedictory classification of 
Stevenson: 

It has been his fortune (whether or no the greatest that 
can befall a man of b-tters) to have had 11 oonsent to 
become, by a process not purely mystic and not wholly 
untraceabfe—what shall we call it ?—a Figure. Tracing is 
needless now, for the personality has acted and the incar¬ 
nation is full. There he is—he has passed ineffaceably 
into happy legend. This case of the figure is of the rarest, 
and the honour surely of the greatest. In all our litera¬ 
ture we can count them, sometimes with the work and 
sometimes without. The work has often been great and 
yet the figure nil. Johnson was one, and Goldsmith and 
Byron ; and the two former, moreover, not in any degree, 
like Stevenson, in virtue of the element of graoe. Was it 
this element that settled the business even for Byron ? It 
seems doubtful; and the list, at all events, as we approach 
our own day, shortens and stops. Stevenson has it at 
present—may we not say ?—pretty well to himself, and it 
is not one of the scrolls in which he least will live. 


In that broad, sagacious book, Government and Democracy , 
and Other Essays, Mr. John Jay Chapman had something 
to say about Eterary naughtiness in high places. “ The 
Eterary man,” he wrote, “ is concerned with what will go. 
Eke the reformer who is half-poEtician. The attention of 
every one in the United States is on some one else’s 
opinion, not on truth.” That such reflections dwell in 
Mr. Chapman’s mind is shown by some remarks he makes, 
in the January Critic, on the fleeting, yet tyrannical, 
fashions of Eterary criticism. Mr, Chapman says: 

If any man doubts the hidebound character of our 
journals to-day let him try this experiment: Let him 
write down what he thinks upou any matter, write a 
story of any length, a poem, a prayer, a speech. Let him 
assume as he writes it that it cannot be published, and let 
him satisfy his individual taste in the subject, size, mood, 
and tenour of the whole composition. Then let him begin 
his peregrinations to find in which one of the ten thousand 
journals of America there is a place for his ideas as they 
stand. We have more journals than any other country. 
The whole field of ideas has been covered, every vehicle of 
opinion has its poHcy, its methods, its precedents. A 
hundred will receive mm if he shaves this, pads that, cuts 
it in half ; but not one of them will trust him as he stands. 
“Good, but eccentric.” “Good, but too long.” “Good, 
but new.” 


In the January Macmillan Mr. Stephen Gwynn, who 
startled many by his onslaught on Jane Austen, writes 
with warmth and discrimination on Anthony TroEope, 
He says with justice that though Thackeray’s and Scott’s 
characters are more charming, and have more interesting 
traits than TroEope’s, they are not more aEve. In his 
truth to average EngEsh life Mr. Gwynn thinks that 
TroEope “ immeasurably surpasses the novelists who are 
in fashion to-day.” Mr. Gwynn then boldly compares 
Trollope’s delineations of society with those to be found in 
Mr. Benson’s Mammon Co., Mr. Whiteing’s No. 5, 
John Street, and Miss Fowler’s Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
His conclusion is that the notions of society conveyed by 
these novels are correct only as weE-coEected facts may be 
correct. They do not really supersede those which one 
might gather from the newspapers. Whereas TroEope, 
with less experience of society, but working from the 
essential to the accidental, produced dukes who Eve, 
financiers who breathe, and great ladies whose social 
power we understand. Hence, Mr. Gwynn concludes, 
TroEope can never be whoffy out of date. Many things, 
indeed, would surprise us more than a revival of TroEope. 
Why has the sixpenny reprint passed him by ? 
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The Monthly Guide to Periodical Literature , of which the 
first number has just been issued by the Advertising 
Agency of London, Ltd., promises to be a useful publica¬ 
tion. It is simply an index of the contents of the month’s 
magazines, and it will be issued early in each month. The 
contents of fifty-four magazines are dealt with in the first 
number under the heads of their subjects and authors. 
Poetry, fiction, and serial fiction are distinguished by 
a simple device, and the whole arrangement of the Guide 
is dear and business-like. 

Stalky Co. is a militant sort of book, but we did not 
dream that it would lead to a libel action. Yet it is 
announcd that an action has been brought by the Cam¬ 
bridge Magazine against the Cantab, for stating that four 
articles which appeared in the first-named paper, and pur¬ 
ported to be written by McTurk of Stalky Co., were not 
written by McTurk. Mr. Kipling has been summoned to 
give evidence at the trial, which will take place shortly at 
Cambridge Assizes, Mr. Justice Ridley presiding. 

As we anticipated, the Daily News has found the adjudi¬ 
cation in its competition for a £10 prize to the compiler of 
the best list of a hundred Children’s Books no light task. 
Our contemporary is, however, grappling manfully with 
its task : “an election count is nothing to this ” is its 
perspiring remark. The prize will ultimately go to the 
competitor whose list is most approved by the lists of all 
his rivals. Meanwhile, the “first report” of the judges 
touches lightly on a number of questions suggested by the 
lists now under inspection. “What is a Child ? ” is one 
of these. “ Up to 12 or 13,” “ 8 to 16,” “ 4 to 18 ’’—such 
are the age limits selected by various competitors. The 

n sr proportion which boys’ books should bear to girls’ 
s, and the necessity for any such distinction, are 
difficulties. 

Intense eagerness characterises the letters and com¬ 
ments of the competitors, many of whom have been dis¬ 
tracted by afterthoughts, and have sent new suggestions 
in letters and postcards. “ One of these was written in 
a train by a competitor, who was so agitated by his 
‘ ghastly misgiving ’ that he forgot to say who he was.” 
All kinds of classification have been adopted. The most 
eccentric paper received contains the following list: 

Eight British Battles. 

Lire of Christ. 

Carrots. 

More and more do we admire the wisdom of our con¬ 
temporary in applying the unanswerable plebiscite system 
to its adjudication. The competitors include librarians, 
clergymen’s wives, a Bishop’s wife, authors, and a town 
missionary. 

The duties of a librarian in one of Her Majesty’s 

P risons are not so simple as may be commonly supposed, 
n the current Library World Mr. William Harvey, chief 
clerk to the Prison Commissioners for Scotland, points out 
the difficulties that arise in fitting books to the needs and 
prejudices (both of which are carefully considered) of the 
prisoners. He says: 

A large percentage of the prisoners are unable to make 
use of works which contain what is commonly called 
“stiff” reading; another section, being Irish and Boman 
Catholic, most have books which contain no attack upon 
the doctrines, customs, or priests of their Church. Romola 
may not be issued to a Catholic prisoner because it records 
Savonarola’s declaration that “ n man without virtue may 
be Pope ”; Esmond, too, would be placed on the priests’ 
Index, because those portions of the story which deal with 
the duplicity of Father Holt and his fellow-workers for 
the Stuart cause might be read as an attack on Catholics 
in general. . . . Care must also be taken that no book is 
admitted which is calculated to undermine the influence 
of the chaplains of the Beformed Churches; but there is 


ltss danger in this respect in a country where the majority 
of authors are Protestant. Suitable intellectual food must 
be provided also for the many really cultured men in 
confinement (there are not many cultured women). 

On the whole, it would seem, there is a good deal to be 
learned about books and their readers behind the prison 
bars. 

Whatever is to be said against President Kruger, it 
must be allowed that he has a keen eye for a text. His 
message to the Boer generals—“ Read Psalm 33. The 
enemy have fixed their faith on Psalm 83 ”—is worth 
following up. The verses in these Psalms which have 
rewarded President Kruger’s untiring search of the 
Scriptures are evidently these : 

Psalm 33: Boer. Psalm 83: British. 

B 'eased is the nation whose They have taken crafty 
God is the Lord: and the counsel against Thy people, 
people whom He has chosen and consulted against Thy 
for His inheritance. hiddm ones. 

There is no king saved by They have said, Come and 
the multitude of an host; a let us cut them off from being 
mighty man is not delivered a nation; that the name of 
by much strength. Israel may bs no more in re- 

An horse is a vain thing for membrance. 
safety; neither shall he deliver Fill their faces with shame; 
any by his great strength. that they may seek Thy name, 

Our soul waiteth for the O Lord. 

Lord : He is our help and our Let them be confounded 
shield. and troubled for ever; yea, 

let them be put to shame and 
perish. 

One cannot but admire the President’s selection of a 
Psalm containing the verse: “ An horse is a vain thing 
for safety,” since, humanly speaking, the Boers owe very 
much to their ponies. President Kruger’s statement that 
“ the enemy have fixed their faith on Psalm 83,” tends to 
turn the words quoted against the Boers themselves: 
for the Uitlanders might well have adopted Psalm 83 as 
an expression of their grievances. 

The educational views of the Rev. Mr. Lambkin — to 
whose witty book we refer in our “ Books Received” column 
—arrive in happy time to be noticed in our Educational 
number. We recommend his address on “The Tertiary 
Symptoms of Secondary Education among the Poor.” It 
was delivered in 1868 to the Higher Spinsters, or rather 
to the “ League of Progress ” in which the Spinsters 
had been incorporated. Having smiled genially, and 
drunk “ a draught of pure cold water from a tumbler at 
his side,” Lambkin said: 

“The Tertiary symptoms of Secondary Education among 
the Poor” is a noble phrase and expresses a noble idea. 
Why the very words are drawn from our Anglo-Saxon 
mother-tongue deftly mingled with a few expressions 
borrowed from the old dead language of long-past Greece 
and Borne. 

What is Education ? The derivation of the word 
answers this question. It is from “ e ”—that is, “ out of”; 
“ duc-o ” “ I lead,” from the root Duc=to lead, to govern 
(whence we get so many of our most important words 
such as “Duke” ; “Duck” = a drake; &o.), and finally 
the termination “-tio,” which corresponds to the English 
“ -ishness.” We may then put the whole phrase in simple 
language thus, “ The threefold Showings of twofold Led- 
out-of-ishncss among the Needy.” 

We must leave Lambkin’s further argument to his in¬ 
tending readers. 

But we should like to quote from the address of 
Lambkin, as Bursar, delivered in Hall on the morning 
upon which the College went down: 

In the past term ... I know that life has become 
fuller for you . . . You arrived sure of a number of things 
which you had learnt at school or at your mother’s knee. 
Of what are you certain now ? Of nothing ! It is neces- 
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sary in the mysterious scheme of education that this blind 
faith or certitude should be laid as a foundation in early 
youth. But it is imperative that a man—if he is to be a 
man and not a monster—should lose it at the outset of his 
career. My young friends, I have given you the pearl of 
great price. You have begun to doubt ... As to the 
religious state of the College it is as you all know, excellent 
—I wish I could say the same for the Inorganic Chemistry. 
There is one last thing that I shall touch upon. We have 
been constantly annoyed by the way in which under¬ 
graduates tread down the lawn. The Oxford turf is one 
of the best signs of our antiquity as a university. There is 
no turf like it in the world. ... I wish you a very Merry 
Christmas at the various country houses you may be visiting, 
and hope and pray that you may find united there all the 
members of your own family. Mr. Qurge will remain 
behind and speak to me for a few moments. 


A correspondent sends us the following “ educational ” 
“ Things Seen ” : 

“ I was in the early suburban train to town. Wedged 
into the far corner of my compartment was a little fellow 
of, perhaps, ten, in the regulation hat and collar of a 
famous London school, listlessly getting up his home-work 
—as my professional eyes informed me—from a school 
edition of the Second Book of Samuel. 

In the opposite corner was an adult enlargement of the 
picture, but with a characteristic difference—the father 
had superseded the historian. 

For some twenty minutes the situation was unchanged, 
then, without a word, he folded his Sportsman, and scoring 
a passage with his thumb-nail, handed it to his son. The 
boy’s eyes gleamed at the distraction; the paragraph 
evoked a responsive nod; some modem concrete interest 
took possession of his soul, and Samuel was dropped and 
forgotten.” 


Bibliographical. 

The announcement of the approaching appearance of 
biographies of Coventry Patmore and Edward FitzGerald 
suggests a direction in which the literary class might find 
some honourable labour. The Life of Patmore will be 
official, and based in all probability upon wholly new 
material, ignoring, for example, such glimpses of Patmore 
as we get in the Journal of the “ P.R.B., just published 
by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. But glimpses such as these are 
often very illuminating—sometimes more significant than 
anything we find in “ authorised ” biographies. Now, 
why should not some industrious and careful persons go 
through the Sonnets, Diaries, Reminiscences, and Memoirs 
of, say, the present century, and compile from them a 
series of Anecdotal Biographies, to be used as supple¬ 
ments to the official Lives ? This is very much, though 
not quite, what Mr. Melville did in his recent Life of 
Thackeray, and it is a useful, if a humble, work. I 
make a present of the idea to my brethren of the pen. 
Judgment would have to be shown in the selection, 
and skill in the handling of the material collected; and, 
with those, qualities present, the Anecdotal Biographies 
I suggest should be not only of much service, but very 
readable. 

I have not yet seen the Index to the Sony, Snatches, and 
Passages in Shakespeare which have been Set to Music, 
compiled by Mr. Kelsey White, and published by Mr. 
J. R. Tutin; but when it comes my way I shall have the 
pleasure of comparing it with the Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music compiled by Alfred Roffe, finished by him in 1867, 
and published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in 1878. 
This work includes “an account of three hundred and 
fifty pieces of music set to words taken from the plays 
and poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from 
the Elizabethan age to the present time.” Rofie’s book 


had been preceded in its turn by John Caulfield’s Collection 
of the Vocal Music in Shakespeare’s Plays, which was, in the 
main, a gathering together of the melodies traditionally 
associated with songs and passages in Shakespeare. Thus, 
Caulfield took the trouble to “tako down” from the 
pretty lips of Mrs. Jordan the airs which she had been 
accustomed to sing when appearing in the character of 
Ophelia. 

The “boom” in naval history and biography still con¬ 
tinues, as we see from the announcement of volumes on 
Our Naval Heroes and Britain’s Sea-Kings and Sea-Fights. 
The trnth is, however, that books of this sort have always 
been popular in our midst. I remember that, when I was 
a boy, one of the most successful of books for juveniles 
was called Neptune's Heroes, or the Sea-Kings of England, 
and that, later on, much vogue was obtained by a work 
from the same hand, entitled Famous Ships of the British 
Navy. This reminds me that, about a dozen years ago, a 
two-volume work was issued under the title of England at 
War: the Story of our Great Campaigns. Would it not be 
a good idea to bring this work up to date, and re-issue it ? 
England at War ! —that, surely, would be a name to con¬ 
jure with just now. 

The Daily Mail, I see, has been publishing “ advance 
paragraphs” about Prof. Herford’s translation of “Love’s 
Comedy,” which our contemporary blandly announces 
as “Ibsen’s latest play.” It is, of course, the latest 
of Ibsen’s plays to appear in an English form — that 
is all; and it is a little surprising, truly, that it should 
have been so long ignored by our translators. It was 
begun in 1855, but not completed till the summer of 1862-, 
and not published till the following winter, when it 
appeared as the New Year “extra number” of the 
JLllusteret Nyhedsthad. Ibsen started to write it in prose, 
which, however, he soon set aside in favour of the rhymed 
iambics which Prof. Herford has essayed to represent 
in English verse. 

Mr. Alfred Austin, in one of his latest products, has 
been putting forward the confident assertion that 

Who dies for England sleeps with God. 

To this it has been objected that England has no special 
monopoly in the dulce et decorum est. But Mr. Austin has 
very good poetic authority for assuming that Providence 
takes particular care of Englishmen. Does not Tennyson, 
in his Wellington Ode, call upon us to 

Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Briton in blown seas and storming showers P 

“ His Briton," you observe! 

A correspondent asks me to give him the name and date 
of the “ little book of sentences from Disraeli’s writings ” 
to which I made allusion last week. I have pleasure in 
doing so. The booklet is entitled The Beaconsfield Birth¬ 
day Book, and was published by Messrs. Longmans in 1884. 
A much larger collection, called Wit and Wisdom of 
Benjamin Disraeli, had been issued by the same firm 
in 1881; but for reading in bed it is too heavy to hold, 
nor, moreover, is the selection particularly well made. 

As an old pupil (at the Denmark Hill Grammar School) 
of the recently deceased Mr. C. P. Mason, I may be for¬ 
given for drawing attention to the continued vitality of his 
educational works—such as his First Notions of Grammar 
for Young Learners, which reached its thirteenth edition 
in 1891, and his English Grammar ( including Grammatical 
Analysis), which attained its thirty-seventh edition in 1896. 
The last-named may fairly be regarded as a classic in its 
way. 

It is very nice of tins Edinburgh Review to state that “the 
work of Mr. Watson, Mr. Francis Thomson, and Mr. 
Yeats ... is quite worthy to rank with that of Herrick, 
Crashaw, and Oarew ”; but why deprive Mr. Thompson 
of the “ p ” in his name ? 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Other Side. 

The Eve of the Reformation. By Francis Aiden Gasquet. 

(Nimmo. 12s. 6d. net) 

Father Gasquet describes his new book as “ Studies in 
the Teligious life and thought of the English people in the 
peiiod preceding the rejection of the Homan jurisdiction 
by Hemy VIII.” In his introduction he explains that the 
time has not yet arrived for a history of the Reformation, 
or for any detailed and accurate picture of the period 
which preceded it. The volume, therefore, consists of “ a 
series of separate studies, which, while joined together by 
a certain connecting thread,” in no sense claim to be a 
complete account. The various essays deal, in no progres¬ 
sive order, with a number of common allegations about the 
Reformation and the state of the Church in the preceding 
age, and attempt to prove their utter falsity. The whole 
object of such proofs is to argue away the necessity for a 
reformation of the Church—at any rate, of so drastic a 
kind as happened. 

The Church was not hostile to learning; tho people did 
not object to the jurisdiction of Rome ; there was no an¬ 
tagonism of clergy and laity; the Church was not hostile to 
the Bible in the vernacular; religious life in England was 
vigorous in the age before the Reformation. According 
to our author, the mischief involved in the separation of 
England from the Roman See was due to a combination 
of Henry VHI.’s lustful desires and the invasion of 
Lutheran teachers. With Mr. James Gairdiner, he thinks 
that Wydiffe has no claim to be called “ the morning star 
of the Reformation,” for that his influence, whatever 
it was, had long died away. On the other hand, it is 
strongly urged that the term ‘‘the New Learning,” which 
Mr. Green has taught us to apply to the Renaissance, in 
the mouths of contemporaries referred to the new theo¬ 
logical beliefs imported from Germany, and that the 
condemnation of Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment was aimed solely at the deliberate mistranslations 
which it contained, with a view to disseminating the 
opinions of the Lutheran reformers. 

In support of all these assertions much contemporary 
evidence is marshalled. We have all heard of the 
comment on the vehement speaker, “that man says, 

‘ and that’s the truth,’ so often that I begin to think he is 
telling a falsehood.” Father Gasquet so overwhelms us 
with written testimony that we incline to suspect its 
absolute value. Any theory from the pen of Sir Thomas 
More would command our respect, but, dutiful son of the 
Church that he was in matters regarding the faith, his 
desire to defend and justify his own religious position would 
outweigh, as it has done in many wise and good men at all 
timr s, the critical sense which he would freely employ in all 
other departments of life. This consideration does not, of 
course, rule out of court all that he or any other defender of 
an existing system may advance in its behalf. All we mean 
to urge is that such evidence is not as conclusive as we are 
desired to believe it. The writer has done well in laying 
stress on the amount of real work which the Church 
was still doing. He has already shown us that the 
monasteries at the time of their dissolution were not 
nearly so black as they were painted by Henry VIII.’s 
Commissioners. 

This did not mean that they were all the homes of pure 
and undefiled religion. Thus we may well hold that in 
the century which preceded the Reformation church life 
was still a real thing in England without believing that 
the whole of the anti-Papal movement was a trumped-up 
thing. Revolutions do not take place without a cause. 
The defender of the Ancien Regime sees no need for the 
French Revolution. The violence which attends ail groat 


upheavals ends by discrediting the original movement and 
obscuring the necessity of any change at all. If the 
Church had really been doing its duty, if the church 
building and beautifying, on which Father Gasquet lays 
such stress, had really represented the strong and 
spontaneous love of Church people, if the teaching and 
preaching had really been as effective as we are led to 
suppose, not only would there have been no need for the 
Reformation in England, but we would venture to maintain 
that it would never have taken place. Henry VIH.’s lust 
explains much in his reign; it does not explain the 
practical acquiescence of the people in the anti-Roman 
position which he took up. After ail, advantage always 
lies with the party in power which commands the machinery 
of organisation. Why was the Church at the mercy of 
the Crown? Why did the Pilgrimage of Grace not 
receive universal support? Why did an ecclesiastic of 
the stamp of Gardiner accept the changes made by 
Henry ? Such questions are not answered by the 
antiquarian researches of our learned author. They 
are only to be solved by a careful study of the general 
course of English history for the two centuries before the 
Reformation. 

Father Gasquet quotes very freely and appositely from 
More’s writings to prove that no obstacle was placed by 
the Church in the way of the popular study of the Bible in 
the vernacular. Wycliffe’s and Tyndale’s translations 
were condemned because they contained deliberate mis¬ 
translations with intent to mislead the ignorant readers, 
and since most of those who called for such translations 
were suspected of unorthodoxy, the clergy did well to 
discourage the spread of the vernacular Scriptures. “ As 
for the other old [translations],” says More, “that were 
before Wycliffe’s days, thoy remain lawful, and. are in 
the possession of some people, and are read.” But what 
and where are these pre-Wyciiffite translations ? If they 
had existed, they would scarcely have disappeared alto¬ 
gether. All that' our author can say is that it is by no 
means so clear “ that such translations did not exist.” 
We would suggest that so far as More’s words state a fact 
they may have referred to translated portions, extracts 
issued under some ecclesiastical sanction. It is scarcely 
conceivable that a vernacular copy of the Scriptures if it 
was in circulation would have been lost or would have 
escaped subsequent mention, any more than Wycliffe’s 
translation was lost. Father Gasquet seems to wish 
us to infer that such was the perversion of heretical 
writers that whatever copies do remain owe their con¬ 
tinued existence to the malicious unorthodoxy of their 
authors. 

But apart from the particular argument of these essays, 
and despite the somewhat tedious quotations from con¬ 
temporary literature, the volume is full of interesting 
matter. It is always good to see the other side, and here 
we have set out with great knowledge and greater skill 
all that is to be said for the mediaeval Church in England 
at the period which is generally marked as the period of 
its greatest corruption. The concluding chapters on the 
influence of the Church and the daily life of the people are 
full of interest and instruction. Anything that increases 
our knowledge of the fifteenth century is to be welcomed ; 
but the scantiness of material drives our author to depend 
mainly on information from the early years of the six¬ 
teenth century. The material to which he has had re¬ 
course shows over how wide a field the modem historian 
roams. Chronicles as such play practically no part in the 
working up of the picture presented to us; contemporary 
literature of an ephemeral kind, wills, guild statutes, are 
the records to which Father Gasquet prefers to appeal. 
Nothing could be better. The author himself deprecates 
premature conclusions on the important matters of which 
he treats. His controversial object has probably carried 
him further in this direction than perhaps he originally 
intended. 
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In a Glass Coach. 

A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 

Murray. Glass-coach—Graded. (Clarendon Press. 

2s. 6d.) 

The new part of Dr. Murray’s great Dictionary opens con¬ 
veniently with Glass-coach. We will e’en borrow that 
glass-coach and drive rapidly up and down the serried 
columns of the middle G’s. A glass-coach, need it be said, 
was a coach into which glass windows had been let; they 
were thus superior to the hackney-coaches, which had only 
curtains. It follows that they were better horsed. 
“ Abroad to White Hall, in a hackney-coach with Sir W. 
Pen,” writes Pepys in 1667, “... we were forced to 
leap out. . . . Query, whether a glass-coach would have 
permitted us to have made the escape.” Query, eternal 
query! “ Gentlemen may have a Glass-Coach or Chariot 
instead of a Curtain Coach,” says an advertiser in the London 
Ornette twenty years later. Serjeant Ballantine could re¬ 
member, in 1890, how “when middle-class people went 
to the play . . . they performed the operation in what 
was called a glass-coach ”—so recent is antiquity! No 
doubt the users of hackney-coaches “ glavered ” on 
the users of glass-coaches. To glaver, need we say, 
was to fawn upon with words of glozing courtesy, to 
flatter deceitfully. A seventeenth century preacher 
advised his hearers to carry themselves “at an equal 
distance from contempt and hautiness on the one 
hand and sneaking and glavering on the other”—thus 
sweeping the glass-coaches and the hackney-coaches into 
one net. In 1753 the word was used in the Gray's Inn 
Journal, and one hundred and twenty-three years later it 
suddenly started to life in the Athenceum of July 7, 1866: 
“ The doorkeeper is a wily, elderly Italian. . . . He . . . 
holds his face forwards, and looks down, with a steady 
glavering smile, or simper, in the comers of his mouth.” 
Surely a useful word untimely dropped. A beautiful old 
word was Gleed, meaning a live coal, an ember. “ Those 
few weak gleeds of grace that are in me,” wrote Bishop 
Hall, “ might go soon out, if they were not thus refreshed ” ; 
and Bunyan speaks of “the sweet and warm gleads of 
the promise.” The word survives until 1891, but not 
beautifully: “They poke out the gleeds at the bottom 
with the tickler, and put them at the top with the tongs,” 
a gleed being now a cinder used by nail-makers. 

Gleg, meaning quick in perception, has had a long 
career, recently helped by Stevenson and Mr. Crockett. 
“Ye’re no very gleg at jumping”—we forget who says 
this in Kidnapped. “The Lord did not stint me as to 
glegness of eye,” says one of Mr. Crockett’s people. The 
word has done tragic duty too: “ Death snaps the thread 
Wi’ his gleg shears” writes a Georgian Scottish poet; 
here it means sharp, keen. Oddly enough, a water-tap that 
turns too easily and leaks from wear is still said, in 
Northumberland, to be gleg— i.e., smooth. 

Glib has had more varied meanings in the past. We 
apply it now only to a loose, facile tongue, but Browning 
recalled an older shade of meaning when he wrote in 
“Ivan Ivanovitch,” “The snow lies glib as glass and 
hard as steel”— i.e., slippery as glass, and, like glass, 
offering no foothold, or resistance to motion. 

Glimpse as a verb is become rare, but Lowell wrote in 
his Study Windows : “ I seem to glimpse something of this 
familiar weakness in Mr. White.” How much sweeter than 
“detect”! Less happy was Hawthorne: “ Glimpsing in, 
you see that a cottager’s life must be the very plainest 
and homeliest that ever was lived by men and women.” 
now much worse than “peeping”! Glissade is a good 
word on occasion. Spurgeon said: “ The descent to eternal 
ruin is easy enough, without making a glissade of it.” 
And Edwardes in his Ballroom Repentance writes, unex¬ 
pectedly enough: “ The hundred thousand miles glissade 
of some shooting meteor ”; but a fall through space is 
not a glissade, which implies a steep place down which 


objects slide with contact. “Here and there dwarf thicket 
clinging in the general glissado,” wrote Stevenson in the 
Silverado Squatters. 

Gloom is now but gingerly used as a verb. Morris 
wrote archaically in the Earthly Paradise : 

But whoso gloomed at tidings men might show, 

It was not Kiartan. 

Yet Thackeray has the word, and Froude used it happily: 
“The Stanleys, Howards, Talbots, and Nevilles were 
glooming apart, indignant at the neglect of their own 
claims.” And Tennyson wrote in a letter: “ A black yew 
tree gloom’d the stagnant air.” Glory as a verb meaning 
to boast is a fine old word, of which examples are 
given no later than 1673. A seventeenth century critic 
could write: “ We have seen a glimpse of that perspicuity 
and modesty which is gloried to be in these annotations.” 
What a scent of old leather bindings is wafted here! 

Gnar, which means to snarl or growl, is a strong word 
invalided. Carlyle, who gave new life to many an old 
locution, used it; and Tennyson uses it finely in “In 
Memoriam 

A thousand wants 
Gnarr at the heels of men, 

thus spiritualising the word as it is used by an older poet: 

No lion here the traveller assails 
With midnight roar, nor ruthless panther gnars. 

Golly as part of a veiled oath is familiar, but golly 
meaning to shout with a thick voice is quoted only from 
Carlyle and Mr. Crockett. “ The Annandale Voice gollying 
at them.” “ We heard the wrathful gollying of the great 
voice.” Goody-goody seems to be very modern. The first 
instance of its use given is from Dr. Smiles’s Character. 
Examples follow from the Christian World and Bishop 
Fraser. In the Minutes of the Congregational Council of 
the United States it is written: “Thick-headed goody- 
goodies, who were fit for nothing but to hold prayer- 
meetings and look after Sunday-schools.” Those Minutes 
must be full of surprises. Gore, in its meaning of “ a 
small strip or tract of land lying between larger divisions,” 
survives, of course, in Kensington Gore. A whole indict¬ 
ment of certain modem literary methods is summed up in 
the quotation from Mr. Buskin under gorgeable. Appar¬ 
ently no one else has used the word. “ Chopping up its 
formerly loved authors . . . into crammed sausages or blood 
puddings swiftly gorgeable.” Gracile is a delicate word, 
not much employed since De Quincey. It has no con¬ 
nexion with grace, and should not be used to mean grace¬ 
fully slender. It means no more than thin, slender, or 
lean. De Quincey wrote: “In person he was tall, fair, 
and gracile.” Milman even wrote: “ As the niches 
became narrower the saints . . . shrunk to meagre 
gracility.” 

We have not found space to dwell on the interesting 
histories of such words as glee, glide, glow, gold, gospel, 
and gossip. Nor have we so much as touched on the 
thirty-four columns devoted to Go. Our glass-coach 
would infallibly have stuck in such wonderfully intricate 
and interesting columns. God and Good are treated with 
the same care, and the whole “part,” which is the work of 
Mr. Henry Bradley, is rich in notable words. 


A Popular Preacher. 

Charles A. Berry, D.D.: a Memoir. By James S. Drum¬ 
mond and Mrs. Berry. (Cassells. 6s.) 

Da. Berry was of the people, the son of a small tradesman, 
and was educated in a Wesleyan day school. A promising 
pupil, he was picked out by his master to receive the 
training of a teacher; and when that career proved un¬ 
congenial, he served in a subordinate capacity for two 
years in the post-office. But already he knew himself a 
preacher. In his pinafore he had held forth to the edifica- 
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tion of his Bisters’ dolls; and clasped to his mother's heart, 
had been hailed by her fondly as the answer to her prayer 
that she might be the parent of a minister. At sixteen he 
knewhimself “a dedicated spirit”; and at Christmas, 1869,he 
was sent to Airedale College. In the course of the follow¬ 
ing year he went forth, his pocket bulging with lumps of 
sugar (which he supposed to be good for the voice), and in 
his memory an original sermon written beforehand with 
diligence upon a slate, to supply the place of the evangelist 
at Grassington. He had the good fortune to preach with 
great acceptance on “cross-bearing.” “Yon’s a lad,” 
discerned an elder, “ wi’ a bit o’ grit.” And in 1874, at 
the age of twenty-two, he was appointed to St. George’s- 
road Church, Bolton. While there he quickly won his 
way to the front rank in his sect. He travelled as he 
found the opportunity, and enlarged his acquaintance, 
becoming intimate incidentally with the proprietor of the 
Greatest Show on Earth (whom he described as “ a man of 
deep spirituality ”), and with Henry Ward Beecher. It is 
the principal glory of Berry’s life, according to the mind of 
his “co-pastor” and biographer, that from the other side 
of the Atlantic, upon Beecher’s death, there came to him 
an invitation to occupy his room at Plymouth Chapel. To 
have declined this distinction is counted to him as self- 
sacrifice in the heroic degree. 

The federation of the Free Churches was the noble 
obsession of his middle years; and for the furtherance of 
this end he set out, in 1891, upon what should have been 
a voyage round the globe. His health was precarious; he 
needed rest; and by this time he was a person of sufficient 
importance to travel incognito. A Mr. Macdonald was 
among the passengers, and a common secret presently 
drew the two together. They swore eternal friendship 
and a treaty of silence. But the third day out an American 
doctor, from Wisconsin, came up to Berry, and, said he: 

That friend of yours ain’t Macdonald, anyway. Do you 
think it respectable to keep up a ten-cent fraud like this, 
and keep your fellow-passengers from the proud privilege 
of knowing that they are ploughing the deep in company 
with Rudyard Kipling, eh r I found his picture in Plain 
Tala from the Hills ; here it is ; look at it, and then call 
your friend Macdonald if you can. 

Upon his return, his views as to the possibility of a 
closer union between the bearers of the Christian name 
grew more comprehensive; and at the conference ridiculed 
by the profane as the “ Grindelwald Picnic,” he became 
known to Bishop Perowne of Worcester and the ex-Car¬ 
melite Pere Hyacinthe, and had the honour of preaching 
before them in default of Dr. Guinness Rogers. His views 
as to the relation of the sects to the Kingdom of God he 
thus expressed to Mr. Gladstone, who, the biographer 
assures us, listened “ with delighted acquiescence ” : 

I took [said Berry] the heavenly city and its twelve 
gates, some of which were diametrically opposite to the 
others, as illustrating the vastness ana variety of the 
Christian Church. . . . Through each gate crowds of 
people are hurrying to the one central spot of magnificent 
sunshine, in the glory of which all are bathed, and beneath 
the blaze of which aU differences melt away. . . . 

But his breadth did not include the Unitarians. On the 
Incarnation he was orthodox to the last: “ for months he 
carried out a course of wide reading on the Kenosis,” 
and among his papers was found a careful digest of St. 
Anselm’s Cur Beus Homo. 

As he lived his life before the eyes of his brethren, so 
he died a singularly dramatic death. He was conducting 
a funeral service. “Thou knowest that we would bear 
this burden for her,” he was saying, alluding to the 
widow, “if we could, but this Thou dost not permit.” 
With that he fell forward, and, after a few troubled 
seconds, died. 

Of the way in which the biographer has done his work 
we can speak with warm, if not unqualified, praise. To 
those for whom the book is primarily intended—for the 


disciples, the admirers, the relatives of Dr. Berry—this 
reoord of his doings, and this unstinted tribute to the best 
qualities of the man, will be precious; we others should 
have relished the dish better, it may be frankly confessed, 
for a pinch of salt. For the man must have had weak 
points—-little vanities, little insinoerities and jealousies. 
Which things are so endearing ! 


Powder and Shot. 

How England Saved Europe. In Four Volumes. Vols. 

I. and II. By W. H. Fitchett. (Smith Elder. Each 6s.) 

Having dealt with “Fights that Won the Flag” and “Deeds 
that Won the Empire,” Mr. Fitchett now sets out to tell 
the long and stirring story of England’s struggle with 
France between 1793 and 1815. We find no fulling off 
in his industry or accomplishment. 

It is not necessary to examine his new narrative in 
the light of historical accuracy. Its general accuracy is 
patent, and it makes no challenge to the scholar. All 
we wish to do is to point out that the author knows 
how to play upon his readers’ minds. Not the least 
of his distinctions is his economy of verbal thunder. He 
has learned from the soldiers and sailors whose fights 
he describes to reserve his fire. He has the tact to com¬ 
pare great things to small instead of straining to compare 
great things with greater. “The four British seventy- 
fours may be regarded as a claw clutching at the feathers 
in the French admiral’s tail.” “ Nelson was throwing an 
overwhelming force on each ship of the French van in 
turn, and crushing it like a nut in a pair of crackers.” 
He notes and registers some poetic moment—some haunt¬ 
ing picture — in the quickly changing battle. Such a 
moment he finds in the grey dawn of the First of June, 
when Howe was clinging to the weather gauge and longing 
for the sky to clear. 

Now and again a long line would open through the fog, 
and the ghostly image of a great ship would cross it, 
whether French or English it was hard to tell. The 
British look-outs, too, perched aloft, would sometimes see 
over the drifting fog, as across some continent of snow, 
the limp topsails of a dozen great ships, mere peaks of airy 
canvas, with no hall visible beneath them. 

Here is a scene in the battle of that day: 

The Brunswick drifted into the fight with all the porta 
on her lower deck strictly closed, and Harvey, its captain, 
sent an officer down with orders that not a port was to be 
lifted, nor a gun fired, until he gave the signal. The 
officer ran down with the order; the lower deck, with its 
double line of guns, and every officer and man at his 
station, was in perfect darkness. Coming out of the 
glittering sunlight into the worse than Egyptian gloom, 
the offioer could distinguish no one. Standing on the 
lowest st-p of the ladder, he called out at the top of his 
voioe that not a gun was to be fired till the word was 
given. Out of the darkness came in cheerful accents the 
voice of the lieutenant of the lower deck, “ Tell the captain 
we do not mean to fire till we get the word, and that we 
are all as happy as princes, singing 1 Rule Britannia.’ ” 

A fine minor effect is caught by Mr. Fitchett in the 
Battle of the Nile, when the Goliath, anticipating Nelson’s 
wish, manoeuvred round to the land side of the French 
fleet to the amazement of the enemy: 

Steadily the great English seventy-four kept on its 
course. The battery on the island spluttered angrily, but 
ineffectively, upon it. The shadow of the tall masts of the 
Goliath cast by the westering sun swept over the decks of 
the Guerrier; and just as the centre gun of the British 
ship’s broadside covered the Frenchman’s bowsprit, the 
whole length of the Goliath broke into the flame of an 
overwhelming broadside. 

That picture of the soft shadows of the Goliath's masts 
and rigging caressing the Guerrier's decks, just before the 
fatal moment, is as good as it need be. 
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Fiction. 

The Judgment of Helen. By Thomas Cobb. 

(John Lane. 6s.) 

Mb. Cobb is making progress. Of his three books, this is 
the best. It is considerably better than Carpet Courtship, 
and somewhat better than Mr. Passingham. He ought, 
however, to produce work on a much higher plane in the 
near future. The present novel, like its predecessors, is 
thin, scraggy. Mr. Cobb, if we may use the simile, should 
cultivate a tendency to embonpoint. In literature embon¬ 
point means plot—plot which some clever writers have 
affected to despise, but which the greatest have always 
utilised for the furtherance of their greatest effects. Mr. 
Cobb is soaroely fertile in the invention of incident. He 
begins with a good situation (though by no means a new 
one), but he does not carry it definitely forward until the 
conclusion of the book is reached. That Helen should be 
oajoled into an engagement with the plutocratic and 
admirable Mr. Josiah Barbrook was quite probable, and 
that within three weeks she should convey to her mother 
her absolute refusal to marry the man was also quite 
probable; for Helen is well drawn. And the predilection 
of Helen’s stolid cousin Patty for the stolid Mr. Barbrook 
is fully justified by their respective characters. Thirdly, 
it is obvious that young Maurice Yaughan is exactly the 
male creature for Helen. Indeed, all the signs point to a 
felicitous sorting-out of couples. Yet that sorting-out is 
pbstponed and postponed while interviews and petty in¬ 
trigues occur in haphazard succession—in fact, while Mr. 
Cobb writes his novel. The fault of the book is that the 
initial situation is capable of an immediate solution. 
Helen’s mother, Mrs. Christopherson, is only a sham 
obstacle, especially after she in turn is wooed and won by 
a well-preserved widower. 

Still, the tale is uniformly agreeable—light and bright 
in its winding attenuation. Some of the scenes have wit. 
Thus, after the engagement between Helen and Barbrook, 
and before the former has decided to acquaint the latter 
of her intention to jilt, the country clergyman calls : 

“ He thought it necessary to offer us both a great deal 
of advice; almost a sermon,” Helen explained. “And 
then he asked us to pray with him.” 

“How extremely provincial! ” cried Mrs. Christopher- 
son. “What did Josiah say to that ?” she asked. 

“He only looked at me. Of course, it was very em¬ 
barrassing. But I didn’t like to object, so we kneeled 
down and Mr. Hodgson prayed.” 

“ What a mercy no one entered the room ! ” exclaimed 
her mother. 

“I didn’t think of that,” said Helen. “ Mr. Hodgson 
seemed very earnest. I shouldn’t very much have objected 
if—but, mother,” she cried with a good deal of feeling, 
“ he prayed that we might live happily together.” 

“ What execrable taste ! ” 

Mr. Cobb is a man of good promise. In future we 
hope that he will give the rein to his imagination and the 
spur to his invention. 


The Infatuation of the Countess. By Percy White. 

(Sands & Co. 6s.) 

The object of the Countess’s infatuation was Arthur 
Gammellyn, a young and handsome fencing instructor at 
a Brompton gymnasium. The young wife of an elderly 
husband, Lady Beedsdale was one of those women who 
play with the emotions as gracefully as Mr. Percy White 
plays with women such as Lady Reedsdale; and it was 
only because Arthur Gammellyn was in love with Connie 
Affair, a new species of new woman, and because he was 
possessed of an innocence rather surprising in a man who 
has served Her Majesty in the ranks, that the Countess 
did not oome to terrible grief 


The oomedy plays itself lightly out in the fencing school, 
in Connie Adair’s studio, and in the boarding-house 
“ situate in the neighbourhood of the park, the gardens, 
and the museums,” where Arthur Gammellyn lives, and 
tries to keep his father the major in the paths of sobriety 
and financial rectitude. The major, with his magniloquence 
and his surreptitious borrowings, is the most amusing 
character in a very amusing book. Curiously enough the 
only unconvincing character in the story is the hero, 
Arthur Gammellyn himself. We can be interested in the 
women; but it would perhaps be impossible to interest 
us in a rather priggish young athlete whom countesses 
adore for his beaux yeux and young lady artists yearn to 
model in clay for his magnificent neck. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not neeessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Soub Grapes. By J. P. Cornish. 

A good, readable novel, in which the dark sides of life 
are shown ; but the end is peace and wealth. “ The 
fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge,” is the motto of a story which anyone 
may read and enjoy. (Chatto & Windui. 6s.) 

Lao-Ti the Celestial. By M. Bird. 

Chinese life seems to offer a basis for many novels. In 
following the story of Lao-Ti we have glimpses into 
respectable family life in China, and many fine traits of 
character are presented. (Hutohinson. 3s. 6d.) 

Yeoman Fleetwood. By M. E. Francis. 

In this story, by the author of The Duenna of a Genius, we 
are in rural England of the early years of this century. 
Later we are introduced to the Prince Regent’s gay life at 
the Pavilion, Brighton. Mrs. Fitzherbert and her mis¬ 
fortunes, and Beau Brummel and his eye-glass, move 
across the pages. (Longmans. 6s.) 

A Fantasy in Fdstian. By George Wemyss. 

A pleasant, well-conceived story, showing how town-bred 
Zenobia Gliddon, being left an orphan, goes to live at an 
old farm-house where contact with Nature refines her 
tastes. Her final choice between town and country re¬ 
solves itself into a choice between n farmer and a fop, 
aud she chooses well. (Downey & Co. 6s.) 

Tiie World’s Old Story. By Frances Scott. 

An artless love-story, helped out with italics. “ I was 
glad and thankful for it,” says the hero in Chapter II., 
“ as rendering me perhaps more acceptable in the eyes of 
somebody, my reader knows who." (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

Ben Comes. By M. J. Canavan. 

A tale of 1758-59, mainly concerned with the wars with 
the Indians and the French, in which the English fought 
under Abercrombie and Howe. The assault on Ticonderoga 
is an incident, and the tale closes just before the War of 
Independence. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

' We have also received Edgar's Ransom, by C. Rysbridge 
(Digby, Long. 6s.), a beginner’s novel, on novelette lines; 
A Comedy of the Cloth, by Thomas A. Lewis (Digby, Long), 
a better novel, showing how a farmer’s coquettish daughter 
played on the hearts of two curates; Narcissus, by John 
Bede (Elliot Stock. 5s.), a short novel written to expose 
Ritualism ; Father Fox, by Dorothy Martin (Elliot Stock. 
5s.), a story written with the same end in view ; Drake and 
His Yeomen, a romance founded on the achievements of 
Drake. (Macmillan, 6s.') 
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Grammar, Easy Questions, Exercises, and Vocabularies.—II. Second Latin Book An 
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Forms in Schools. Fifteenth Edition. Thoroughly Revised and partly Rewritten, tfa- 

mailer Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. Twenty- 
third Edition. 3s. 8d. 

Translation at Sight; or. Aids to Faoilitvin the Translation of Latin. 
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tions, Notes, Ac. By ProfessorT. I). HALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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and New Order of Cases giren. By T. D. HALL. M.A. Enlarged Edition, including 
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ENGLISH COURSE. 

School Manual of English Grammar. With Historical Introduc¬ 
tion, Copious Exercises, and Appendices. Eighth Edition, carefully Revised, 3s. tfd. 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. With 
numerous Exercises and carefully graduated Parsing Lessons. la 

Manual of English Composition. With Illustrations and Practical 
Exercises. 3>. tfd. 
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Map. 2s. tfd. 
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Smaller Latin.Knallah Dictionary. With a Dictionary of Proper 
Name. Thiitj-ieventh Edition. 7a. fld. 

Small.r Kngllah-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. A companion to the 
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Conci.. Dictionary of Qraak and Roman Antiquitlea. 

Thorough’y Revised and in the mod part Rewritten (18tW) by F. WARRE CORNISH, 
M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton. Pro.usely Illustrated from the best examples of objects 
of Antiquity. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

Smaller Dictionary of Break and Roman Antiquities. 

Abridged from hm larger Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. tfd. 

Claa.ioal Dictionary of Mythology, llegranhy, and Boo- 
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200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. fld. 
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MARSH. Crown 8vo, 7». tfd. 
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Crown 8vo, 7s. tfd. 
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Student’s History of Greece. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
roomiest. With Chapter* on the History of Literature and Art. By Sir \VM. 8MITH, 
D.C.L. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. Crown hvo, 7*. tfd. 

Student’s History of Rome. From the Earliest Times to the Establish¬ 
ment, of the Empire With Chapters on th- History of Literature and Art. By Dean 
LIDDELL. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. tfd. 

Student’s History of the Roman Empire. From the Establish¬ 
ment of the Empire to the Accession of (Vnumndu*. a.d. 1 ho. Witt Coloured Maos 
and Numerous Illustrations. By J. B. BURY, Fellow of Trim Coll., Dublin. Crown 
8VO, 7s. tfd. 

Student’s Gibbon. A History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Abridged from the Original Work by Sir WILLIAM SMITH. D.C.L.. LL.D. 
A New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer 
and late Fellow of Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient *Hstorv at Braaenose College, 
Oxford. Part I. From a d. 88 to tho Death of Justinian. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. _ 


EUROPE. 

Student’s History of Modern Europe. From the Canture of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks, 1453. to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By RICH AR1) LODGE, 
M.A.. Professor of Modern History in Glasgow Univenity. Crown Hvo, 7s. tfd. 

Student’s History of Europe during: tho Middle Ages. By 

i HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Crown Hvo. 7s. tfd. 


FRANOE. 

Student’s History of Franco. From the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
the Second Empire. By W. II. JERVIS, M.A A New Edition, thoroughly RevseI, 
and in great twirl Rewritten, by ARTHUR 1IASSALG. M.A., Censor of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Coloured Maps, and many new Woodcuts. Crowu Hvo, 7s. tfd. 


GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 

Student’s Manual of Ancient Geography. By Canon Beva.it, 
M.A. 160 Woodcuts. Crown Hvo, 7s. 61. 

Student’* Manual of Modern Geography, Mathematical, 

nlYSICAL. an.l DESCRIPTIVE. By Canon BEVAN, >l.A. With l.'n Wuulcuta. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. tfd. 

Student’s Qoograohy oF British India, Political and Physical. 

By GEORGE SMITH, LL D. With Maps. Crown Hvo. 7s. (id. 

Student’s Elements of Gsology. Bv Sir Charles Lvki.t.. A New 

Edition, thoroughly Revised by Prof. J.Tv. JUDD. Crown hvo, with *>" Woodcuts, !w. 
Physical Geography. By Mvuv Sombuvillb. Seventh Edition, Cor¬ 
rected and Revised. Post 8vo, :m. 
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MACMILLAN 6s OO.’S 

BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1900-1001). 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 

The Gospel according: to St, Luke. The Greek Text, With Introduction 
ud No(m b; Rer. J. Bond, H.A 2 j. 6d. 


EXAMINATION (1900). 


The Acts of the Apostles. 

a.b w 


Authorized Vorsion. With Notes by T. E. Pag*, 
M.A., anti Rev. A. B Walpole, M.A. 2*. 64. 

-The Greek Text. With Notes by T. E. Paok, M.A. 3s. 6d, 

Shakespeare. - As You Like It. With Introduction and Notes by K. 

Dekjiitom. 1*. 9d. 

Scott.—Marmlon. With Introduction and Notes by M. Macmillav, B.A. 

3*.; aewotl. 2s. 6tL 

Milton.—Paradise Lost. Book. III. and IV. With Introduction and Notes 
by M. Macmillan, B.A. Is. 3d. each; wired, la. each. 

Vlrgli.—fneld. Book VI. With Note, and Vocabulary by T. E. Pool, M.A. 
la. si. . 


Caesar.— De Bello GalUoo. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by 0. 

UwLBECE, M.A. IE. «d. _ 

Horace—Epistles and Ars Poetiea. Edited by A. 8. Witxnrs, Lict.D. 6s. 
Livy Book XXI. With Note, aud Vocabulary by W. W. Ox»ia. M.A., and 

J. E. Mklhuish, M A. It. 8d. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. Shccibcrok, 

M A. It. 6d. . _ _ „ 

Xenophon. Anabasis. BookV. With Notes and Vooabulary by Bev. G. H. 
Euripides.—Heeuba. With Note, and Vooabulary by Bev. J. Bo.a, M.A., 

an I Rev. A. 8. Wali*olk, M.A. !«. fid. 

M - Colomba. Edited by G. E. Fabhacht. 2s. 

Goethe. - Hermann und Dorothea. With Introdnction and Notes by J. T. 

HaTPICLD. 3s. fid. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION (1900). 


Defoe.—Robinson Crusoe. Edited by J. W. t’ti.x, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
Shakespeare.—As You Like It. With Introduction and Note, by K. 

UciSIlTuK. 11. at 

Scott.—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Introduction and Note, by 

G. H. Stuart, M.A . and E. 11 Ei.Lior, B.A. 2a 
Chaucer.—The Prologue. Wiih Introduction and Notes by A. W. Pollard, 

M.A. (fa th< press. 

Milton. With Introduction and Nolo* by W. Bill, M.A. Comus. Is. 3d. 

LYCIDA9. oil. COM US and LYt'I DAS iu 1 vol., la 6d. 

C®sar.—The Gallic War. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A , and Rev. 
A. 8. Walpolk, M.A. 4«. tfd 

Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. BookV. By C. Co. beck, 
MA U. 61. 

Virgil.—ASn**id. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. 

STZPIlaNSON, M.A Is. 64. 


Horaee.—Odes. Book UI. With Note® and Vocabulary by T. B. Paok, M.A. 

Llvy.^ Book XXII. With Note* and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Cubs, M.A., 
and J. E Mklhuish, M A Is. 6d. 

Cicero.—Catiline Orations. Edited by A. 8. Wnxias. LUt.D. 2a. 8d. 
Xenophon—Anabasis. With Note* and Vooabulary. Book III. By Her. 

U. II. Nall M.A. la. 6d. Book IV. Br Hot. E. D. flron. M.A. la. M. 
Euripides.—Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary by Bev. M. A. Birrm-D, 

Homer*—Dial. Bioks I.-XII. EUted by W. Laar, Litt.D., and Bev. M. A. 

Bitfield, M.A. 6u 

Herodotus. Book Vf. Edited by J. Strachav, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Perrault. -Contes de Ft*es. Edited by G. E. Fasnachc. Is. 6J. 

Merim *e.—Colomba. Edited by G. E. Fasvacit. *s. 

Hauff.—Die Karavane. Ed ted by H. Hager, Ph.D. 3s. (ThU Editijn 
ooqUIqs " Ktllf Storoh " and ** Das GMpenateraehlff.”) 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION (1900). 


Shakespeare.—Richard If. With Introduction 

aud Notes by K. Deiouton. Is. 9l. 

-Midsummer Night’s Dream. With Intro¬ 
duction nod Notes by a. D-ightow. Is. 94. 

Chaucer.—Prologue. With Intro inotion and Notes 
by A W. Dollar ..M.A. \ In the press. 

- Works. Edited by A. W. Pollard, M.A. 

Globe Edition. 3s. fld. 

Milton —Paradise Lost. With Introduction and 
Notes by M. Macmillan. BA Books I. and II., la yd. 
Books I. to IV., separately. Is. 34. esch ; sewed, 1 a each. 
Caesar.-Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Book IV. By C. Bryakb, M.A. Is. 64. Book V. By G. 
Oolhkck, M A. is. 6*1 

Cicero. -The Second Philippic Oration. Edited 

by J. JS. B. Mayor M.A. 3a ttd. 


Horace.—Odes. With Notes and Vocabulary by j 
T. E. Page, M.A. Books II. aed HI. la 64. each. 1 

-Satires. Edited by A. Talukr, M.A. fis. 

Livy. With Notes and Vocabulary hy Rev. W. W. 
Damth and J. E. Mklhuish, M.A. Bjoki XXI. and 
XXII. Is. 6 Leach 

Plautus.— Miles Glorlosus. Edited by R. Y. 
TvaitKLU M A. 3*. 6d. 

Tacitus.—The Histories. Books I. and II. Edited 

bv A. TV Godley, M.A. 3*. 111. 

Virgil.—-iEneld. With Notesand Vocabulary. Book 
VII. ny Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. Is. fid. Book VIII. 
Bv Rev. A. C»Lv«RT M.A. 1*. 6d. Bjok IX. By Rev. 
II. M. bTKPHKXSOX. M.A. Is. 64. 

Euripides.—Hecuba. Witu Notes and Vocabulary 

by Rev. J. Bonn, MA., and Rev. A. 8. Walpoi.ic, M.A. 
Is 6d. 


Edited by R. Y. Ttbabll, 
Edited by Mr®. Montagu 


Euripides.—Baceha. 

M A. 3a fid. 

Herodotus. Book VII. 

Bcti kr. 34. 6d. 

Plato.—Apology, Ac, Translated by F. J. Ohubch. 

2s. 6d. net. 

Thucjdldes.^Book IV. Edited by 0. E. Gratis, 

Moli're.—Le Med loin M&lgr4 LuL Edited by 
G. JB. Fasmacht. Is 

- Le Bourgeois GentUhomme. Edited by 

Is. M. Moriarty. B.A. Is 6d. 

Schiller.-Wllheim Tell. Bdited by G. *. F.s- 

m aciit. 2s. 6d Edited by W. II. Carruth. 3a Sd. 

HaufT. - Die Karavane. Edited by H. Hie**, 

PhD. 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION (June and December, 1900, and June, 1901). 


Spenser.—Faerie Queene. Book I. With int-o- 

duction aud Notes by H. M. Pkuuival, M.A., 3s.; sewed, 
Ss. 6d. [June. 1901. 

Bacon.—The New Atlantis. With Introduction 
and Notes by A. T. Flux. Is. l«/u»«, 1901. 

Shakespeare. — Corlolanus. With introduction 
and Notes by K. Deiuhtox. 2j. 6d.; sewed. 2 a 

[June, 1901. 

- Hamlet. 2s. 6d.; sewed, ‘2s. [June, 1940. 

Burke —Reflections on the French Revolution. 

With Introduction and Notes by F. G. Sklhy. M.A. Be. 

(./**«, 1900. 

Wordsworth. — Poems. Selected by Matthew 
Are lik 2s. 6J. net. [June. 1900 

Chaucer.—Complete Poetical Works. Edited by 

A. W. Pollard aud others. 3s. 64. |J*nu, 1900. 

-The Knight's Tale. With Introduction and 

Notes by A. W. Tollakd, M.A. [la the press. 

Historical Outlines of English Accidence. By 

Rev. R. Mokkih, LL.I). Revised by L Krllekr, Ph.D., 
and 11. Bradley, M.A. 6*. 

The History of the English Language. By 

O. F. Emerson, PU.D. 6s. net. 


A Primer of Chaucer. By A. W. Pollard, M.A. Is. 
Xenophon.- Anabasis. Kook V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. Is. 6d. 

English Prose Selections. By Sir H. Craik, 

K.C.B. Vols. I.-IV.. 7a 6d eAoh. Vol. V.. 8*. 64. 

The English Poets. Edited bv T. H. Wan, M.A. 
Vols. I -III., 7a fid. each. Vol. IV., 8a 6d. 

A Shakespearean Grammar. By Bev. X. A. 

Ahhott, D.D. 6s. 

Virgll.-Georgles IV. By T. R. Paqi, M.A. l*.«d. 

I June, 1900. 

Horace. Book HI. With Notjs and Vocabulary by 
T. E. Paoe. M A. la 6d. 

[June and the., 1900, and June, 1901. 
Cicero.—Pro MUone. Edited by F. H. Colhoic, 
M.A. 2a 61. [J«*a 1900. 

-Pro Lege Manilla. Edited bv a. 8. Wilkins, 

Litt.D. 2 a fid. | Dec . 1900, and June, 1901. 

Tacitus.— Agri col a. Edited by Rev. A. J. Church, 
M.A., aud Rev. W. J. Buoym hh, M.A. 2 a 

190 K 

Euripides. - Bacchae. Edited by R. Y. Ttbrell, 
M.A. 3a fid. [June, 1900. 


Demosthenes.—De Corona. Edited by B. Dux*. 
Revised by E. 8. Shucrburoh, M.A. 3a 6d. 

(Jwu and December 1900, June, 1901. 

Molhre.—Lei Precleuses, Ridicules, Le Mlsan- 
THROPE, LG8 FEMMR8 8AVANTE8. Edited by G. 
Euu^me Faskacut. la eacs. - [June. 1900. 

-. Le Bourgeois GentUhomme. Is. 6d. 

L* AVARE. la Edited by L M. Moriartt, B. A. 

. [Dec , 1900, and June, 1901. 

Corneille.—Le Cll. Edited by G. E. Fahnacht. Is. 

(Age., 1900, and June, 1901. 
Goethe.—Egmont. Edited by 8. Prikbr. 3s. 8d- 

[June. 1900. 

- Iphlgenle. Edited by H. B. Cottbrill, M.A. 

3«. Edited by W. H. Carruth. ta «d. 

[Dec., 1900, and June, 1901. 

Lessing —Minna von B&rnnelm. Edited by Rev. 

O. Mkrk. 2a fid. (Jtou, 1900. 

- Nathan der Weise. Edited by G. o. Cobmb. 

3a fid. [Dec , 1900. and June, 1901. 

Schiller.-Wilhelm TelL Editedby G. K. Pas- 
xacht. *s. fid. Edited by W. H. Carruth. Ph.D. 3a «d. 

[June, 1900. 

- Wallenstein. Edited by H. B. Gottbrill, 

M.A. 2a [Dec., 1900, and Jtmt, 1901. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (1900-1901). 


MATRICULATION (June, 1900). 

IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Betahs, M.A. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Colbbcs, M.A. 


Caesar.—Gallic War. 

la 64. 

-Gallic War. V. 

Is. fid 

Euripides.—Hecuba. With Notes at d Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bond, M.A., 
and R»-v. A. J*. Walpolk, M.A. Is. 6*1. 

English Grammar. Past and Present. By J. C. Nikfuld, M.A. is. fld. 

(Adapted to the Ltmim Matriculation Course.) 

A Short History of English Literature. By Prot. G. Siiktkbokt. 8s. 8<l. 
Elementary General Science. By A. T. Siumoss, B.So., and L. M. Jokes, 
B.8c. 3a Gd. [Adapted to the lsnulun Matriculation Course.) 

Lessons In Elementary Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. By Sir 

Hicxky Ruscoe, F.R.S. 4s. 6<L 


Mechanics for Beginners, 
gnetis 

21. 6(1. 


_ Jglnners. By W. Gii.latlt, M.A. *a. fld. 

Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners. By H. K. Hislst, B.8c. 


Botany for Beginners. By Kkhist Kuis. la. fld. 

MATRICULATION (Janoaiy, 1901). 

Virgil.—JEneid II. With Notea and Vocabulary by T. E. Pisa, M.A. 
jEsehylus.—Prometheus Vlnctus. With Notes and Vocabulary 1 
H. M. STcriiusuK, M.A. Jl ad. 

MATRICULATION (Jane, 1901). 

Sallust.—Catlllna. Edited by G. Mbbiyalb, D.D. 2s. 

-Bellum Catullnae. Edited by A. M. Cook, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

For English Grammar, de., see oboes. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATION (June and Decamber, 1900). 


Shakespeare.—As You Like It. With Introduction and Notes by K. 

Dkiguton. la 9d. 

Seott.—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Introduction and Notes by 
Q. H. 8n*ARr, M.A., aud E. II Ei.uor, B.A Cautoj I. to III. la. 3d.; he<ved, la 
Macaulay.-rLays of Ancient Rome. With Introduction and Notes by 
W. T. Wkbb, M.A. la. i*d. (Cjntniu* "The Prophecy of Capya,” “Irry,” and ‘‘The 
Armada.”) 

C®sar.—Gallic War. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Colbbck, 
M.A. la. 6d. 

Euripides.—Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. Bayvibld, 
M A la fid. 

Eutroolus. Books T. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. Wblch, 
M.A, aud C. G. Duiiield, M.A. Is. (kl. 


Horace.—Odes. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Paqb, M.A. 

la. 6d. Edited bjr the aame. 24. 

Livy. Book XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., 
and J. E. Meliiuihu, M A la. 64. 

Phadrus.— Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. 

la. 64. 

■ ■ ■ Select Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. 8. Walpolb, 

M. A la. 6d. 

Virgil.—iEneld. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. 1C. 

Stefhkmjion. M.A. la 6d. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book III. With Notes and Vooabulary by Rev. 

G. Hr* Nall, M.A la. 6<L 

The Acts of the Apostles. With Introduction and Notes by T. E. Paqb, 
M.A., and R v. A 8. Waltole, M.A 2s. 60. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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The Choice of School Text- 
Books. 

Views of Schoolmasters. 

Of the making of school text-books there is no end. A 
catalogue which came under our notice the other day 
contained no fewer than twelve school editions of “Julius 
Crosar” and “Bichard II.” Every conceivable subject 
has its range of text-books. The stream never ceases. 
So the question arises, How is one to decide which are 
the best ? Experience is the only real guide; but for the 
sake of those who are still buying their experience we 
asked three schoolmasters—men keenly interested in their 
profession, and of wide experience—to draw up inde¬ 
pendent lists of thirty books suitable for use in a modern 
secondary school. We print List A in full without criticism, 
adding a note on the points that have struck us in com¬ 
paring it with Lists B and C. 

List A. 

This list is based on the principle of what may be 
called stock text-books. The common idea of a school¬ 
book is realised by a little blue-backed volume, used 
for a term, wearily embellished with rude portraiture, and 
most gladly cast away when its service is over. But there 
is no reason why a boy should not be trained to preserve 
his school books, if not to love them; and he will learn 
more, and at less cost to his parents, by being soaked, so 
to speak, in a few good books rather than dipped in a 
sequence of bad ones. Whether the saturating process is 
pleasant or not will depend on the teacher who presides 
over it. Leaving, however, argument aside, and sup¬ 
pressing a few obvious assumptions, here is my list of 
thirty stock text-books, grouped according to their 
subjects: 

A.— English (in a school sense). 

1. English Grammar. By Mason. Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d. 

2. English History. By Oman. Edward Arnold, os. 

3. Geography. By G. G. Chisholm. Longmans. 3*. (id. 

4. School Atlas. By A. Keith Johnston. W. & A K. 
Johnston. 12s. 6d. 

5. Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. By Falgrave. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Many repetition books have been compiled in the faith 
that boys have no i magi nation and can grasp nothing 
beyond John Gilpin. Why not bring into the schoolroom 
the best anthology that we have, and trust the teacher to 
make his own choice of the flowers ? 

B.— Mathematics. 

6. Arithmetic. By C. Pendlebury. Bell & Sons. 4s. 6d. 

7. Elementary Alg. bra. By Hall and Knight. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. 

8. Elements of Euclid. By Deighton. Bell & Sons. 4s. 6d. 

9. Elementary Trigonometry. By C. Pendlebury. Bell & 
Sons. 4s. 6d. 

10. Elementary Mechanics. By Briggs. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

The text-book last mentioned by no means holds the 

field against all rivals; but it has much to recommend its 
use where candidates are sent in for the examinations of 
London University, and, indeed, elsewhere. 

C.— Science. 

11. Elementary Science. By Jones and Simmons. Mac¬ 
millan. 3s. 6d. 

12. Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. By Boscoe. Mac¬ 
millan. 4s. 6d. 

13. Chem'cal Arithmetic. By Sidney Lupton. Macmillan . 
■4s. 6d. 


D.— Miscellaneous. 

14. First Lessons in Political Economy. By F. A. Walker. 

Macmillan, as. ^ 

15. Geometrical Drawing. By A J. Pressland. Bivingtons. 
2s. 6d. 

E. — Latin. 

16. Revised Latin Primer. By Kennedy. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

17. Bradley’s Arnold. Rivingtons. os. 

18. Latin Elegiac Verse. By Gepp. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

19. School Atlas of Classical Geography. By A. Keith 
Johnston. W. & A. K. Johnston. 12s. 6d. 

20. Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

21. Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. By Seyffert. Son- 
nenschein. 10s. 6d. 

22. History of Borne. By Smith (and Greenidge). Murray. 
3s. 6d. 

23. School Latin Dictionary. By Lewis. Clarendon Press. 
18s. 

History of Rome is classed here as being a commentary 
on the texts studied. The mention of a Latin Dictionary 
(23) raises the vexed question of its merits in comparison 
with separate vocabularies for each author read. Suffice 
it now to say that most teachers prefer the vocabulary 
system for younger boys, but grieve to see the effort of 
older ones reduced to a minimum. English-Latin and 
English-Greek Dictionaries are alike taboo for constant 
use, but occasional access to desk copies may be allowed. 

F. —Fbbnch. 

24. French Grammar. By Fasnacht. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

25. Class - book of French Composition. By Blouet. 
Hachette. 2s. 6d. 

26. French Dictionary. Cassell & Co. 3s. 6d. 

G. —Gbeek. 

27. Greek Grammar. By Goodwin. Macmillan. 6s. 

28. Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Sidg- 
wick. Bivingtons. os. 

29. Elementary History of Greece. By Oman. Bivingtons. 
4s. 6d. 

30. Greek Lexicon abridged from Liddell and Scott. Clar¬ 
endon Press. 7s. 6d. 

H. — GERMAN"(as alternative t j Greek ; whence the double 

numbering). 

27a. German Conversation Grammar. By Otto. Nutt. 5s. 

28a. Materials for Germau Composition. By Buchheim. 
Bell & Sons. 4s. 6d. 

29j. Buehheim’s Deutsche Lyrik. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

30a. Flugel’s German Dictionary. Whittaker & Co. 6s. 

The limit imposed (thirty books) has prevented the 
whole school domain from being covered. And of the 
text-books named many are unsuitable for beginners; but 
most of these {e.g., Nos. 1, 7, 12, 16, 24, 27a) have elemen¬ 
tary introductions by the same authors, so that uniformity 
of treatment and terminology is secured.” 

Of these books only two appear in all threelists (Nos. 6 
and 7); ten in lists A and B (Nos. 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 23, 
25, 27, 30, 30a); two in lists A and C (Nos. 5 and 14); 
and two in lists B and C (Abbott’s How to Parse, and 
Gow’s Method of English'). The average price in A—and 
price has to be reckoned with—is something over 5s., in 
B something under 3s., and in C something over 2s. 
B gives Bansome for history, Meiklejohn for geography, 
Gill for chemistry, and a choice of “ Literature Manuals” 
for [the drybones of] literature. C is more progressive, 
inclining to the “ Parallel Grammar Series,” Dent’s 
“ French and German Books,” and Meiklejohn’s How to 
Write English, omitting exercise books altogether, and 
substituting, wherever possible, for annotated editions of 
authors such plain texts—printed, in the case of modem 
languages, in the foreign country—ns would attract the 
boy in the street. “To-day,” he concludes, “your 
British boy’s idol is Henty. Saturate him with a French 
Henty, then, in French, throwing grammar and exercise 
to the dogs.” 
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Reviews. 

The Theory of Education. 

The L<ginil liases of Education. By J. Welton, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Education in the Yorkshire College. (Macmillan.) 

The teacher desiring to know the raison d’etre of this book 
should first read through the last two chapters. The most 
cursory glance through that dealing with Definition, Classifi¬ 
cation, and Explanation will show the necessity for going a 
step further back than the ordinary text-books on special 
subjects. Prof. Welton selects those on grammar for examples 
of confused thought and consequent blundering; but a 
thoughtful reading of the chapter will well repay teachers of 
subjects other than language. The last chapter is in a double 
sense the conclusion of the whole matter. The gist of the book 
is here admirably put; here and elsewhere there is a dis¬ 
criminating criticism of educational reformers, and of some of 
their past and present watchwords. The -various points made 
must give pause to the reader. How far should the educational 
development of the child follow that of the race P What 
part must authority play in education ? Is it mere learning 
of facts from books, or development of the power to think 
and initiate, that is of prime importance P What are the 
best methods of education? These are some of the questions 
raised and answered. The author states in his preface that 
“ but little of the traditional formal logio will be found in the 
book.” This is a definite gain, and a careful reading of the 
book justifies the statement. There is a Bane treatment of 
the syllogism ; and the various forms of it and their uses are 
worked out in a most interesting manner. The modern mind 
can well dispense with the mnemonic Barbara, Celareut, Darii, 
Ferio, &c., although Dante has put its ingenious author into 
Paradise. The test of inference should be mental, not 
mnemonic. It is well to note, too, that logic is not so much 
a thing apart from ordinary talk and reasoning as once it was, 
and that no longer does it reject, as the traditional logic did, 
all inferences which do not give a certain and definite conclu¬ 
sion, the reason being, as Prof. Welton points out, that we are 
not so sure of our starting-point now as in the time when the 
axioms were “ Nature abhors a vacuum,” “All men are equal,” 
“ All children are bom wholly inclined to evil,” and the like. 
Indeed, the modem treatment of the subject is much more 
interesting and far more profitable than the study of the 
traditional logic. There is a fascinating chapter on the value 
of evidence. Apt illustrations and quotations abound through¬ 
out the book. One here riven of the value of Froude’s 
testimony is amusing: "He had visited the city of Ade¬ 
laide in Australia. ‘ We saw,’ says he, ‘ below us, in a 
basin with a river winding through it, a city of 150,000 
inhabitants, none of whom has ever known, or will ever know, 
one moment’s anxietv as to the recurring regularity of his 
three meals a day.’ Thus Fronde; now for the facts. Adelaide 
is built on an eminence; no river runs through it; when 
Froude visited it the population did not exceed 75,000, and it 
was suffering from famine at the time.” No wonder the 
writers here quoted come to the conclusion that Froude suffered 
from “ chronic inaccuracy.” But the book should be read as a 
whole; it is an excellent example of logical exposition. 

Educational Reform. By Fabian Ware. (Methuen.) 

Is these short essays, some of which have already appeared, 
Mr. Ware discusses the educational organisation of our country, 
indicating, very roughly, where it is weak, and where strong: 
in par icular. he concerns himself with the reforms which the 
Board of Education may effect in Secondary Education. Of 
course, the Board of Education Act commits the Government to 
nothing tangible, but many educationists hope, now that the 
lust st> p has been taken—the formation of a Central Educa¬ 
tional Authority—that very soon we shall have a register of 
efficient Secoi dary Schools, a Secondary School inspectorate, 
registration of teachers, and the formation of local authorities. 
The discussion of these and kindred subjects make up the material 
of this book. Mr. Ware does not address his appeal so much 
to the expert as to the general reader, although one soon 
discovers that the author is not only thoroughly withiu 
his province when tackling questions of organisation, but 
also when he is criticising educational theories and ideas. 
He is opposed to all regulations which will destroy initiative 
on the part of the teacher by “ hedging him in with too 


many restrictions,” and although “ the nation must insist on 
the attainment by all secondary teachers of a certain standard 
of scholarship, of a knowledge of the principles which underlie 
their art, and of skill in its practice before they can be re¬ 
cognised as fully qualified,” yet this must be secured without 
“ crushing personality and reducing all teachers to one dead 
mechanical level.” We have not space at our disposal, to do 
more than notice one point. On page 131 Mr. Ware writes 
that “ France, owing to an incalculable extent to the subordi¬ 
nation of the ethical to the intellectual aim in her education, 
has, it is true, so immeasurably weakened the moral founda¬ 
tions of her former greatness, that little short of national 
regeneration will restore her to the position of a rival to be 
feared.” This is assuredly an entirely misleading statement. 
As M. Gustave Le Bon has shown repeatedly, education in 
France is not properly intellectual at all: what passes there for 
education is an atrophying of faculty by an oppressive and 
severe discipline. The result is a loss of initiation and real 
individual freedom, a consequence of which is an excessive love 
of bureaucracy and militarism. If the French would only 
change their educational system, and make it genuinely in¬ 
tellectual, then they would soon rise again, not to be feared as 
rivals but to be loved as friends. On the whole, then, this is a 
very readable and useful book ; it is a popular exposition of the 
questions thrust into notice by the Board of Education Act, and 
we are therefore somewhat at a loss to know why Mr. Ware 
should anticipate severe criticism. He has stated his views 
with dearness and evident sincerity, and we cannot think that 
any critic could seriously differ from the great body of his con- 
dusions. 


Careers from the Inside. 

Unwritten Laws and Ideals. Edited by E. H. Pitcairn. (Smith, 

Elder.) 

Tnis is a collection of essays, by “expert” writers, on the 
unwritten laws and ideals of the professions in which they 
have attained eminence. The successful student will find on 
reading the volume that much that makes for effectiveness in 
an active career has, naturally enough, not got into the 
examination syllabus. A barrister must know some law; but 
his real work is, says Mr. Augustine Birrell, “to get his client 
out of a hole” (and, we presume, the other man into one). 
Learning becomes a schoolmaster, as roses a garden, but to win 
the confidence of boys and to get them to do their best with 
their gifts, or, in Dr. Welldon’s words, “so to train boys that 
they can after a time dispense with his training,” is, for all 
Bacon’s saying, a rare possession. Not many youths look— 
and it is well—to the embassy as a profession. If Sir Edward 
Malet speaks truth, the ambassador should be more sensitive 
than the most delicate chemical balance. He must take his 
hostess in to dinner, and sit at her right hand, or “ his dinner 
will be as ashes in his mouth.” He must not betray any sign 
of boredom when complaints are being poured into his ear. 
Nor is this all. He cannot, poor man ! marry whom he would. 
Listen! “ The ambassadress should be British-born, and of 

equal or higher rank than her husband; she should know 
French as well as she does her own language; and be not 
without such a grounding in other languages as would enable 
her to attain proficiency in them if necessary, &c., &o.” Who 
ever was so compact of virtue as to satisfy these—there are 
many more—demands P At the other pole shall we place the 
Navy ? Even here the “ unwritten law ” is sterner than the 
written. “ Any lie,” it says, “ is justified to screen a shipmate 
who has ‘ got into trouble,’ as the expression goes. More par* 
ticularly is this the case if the trouble has arisen through 
smuggling liquor into the ship.” And the Army P Disobedi¬ 
ence may sometimes be necessary. ‘ ‘ Suppose that under given 
circumstances I know that if I exercise my judgment in a matter 
entrusted to me and am wrong, I may be professionally ruined 
or shot, but have positive evidence under my eyes that if I do 
not vary my instructions the lives of thousands of men under me 
will be lost . . . nothing can morally excuse me if I set up the 
plea of discipline— the means against the end.” 

And so we might go through all the professions; but 
each demands qualities of heart and brain known only to the 
initiated and experienced: hence his collection of essays by 
“ expert ” writers will reveal to the uninitiated some of the stern 
realities of life; and therein lies their use. There is another 
side to the shield, and we should have read the book with 
greater pleas re if the " amenities ” had been more emphasised, 
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Text Books, School Books, &c. 

English. 

A Brief Survey of British History. By G. T. Warner, M.A. 

(Blackie & Son.) 

Mb. Wabnkb says, in the preface to this little book, 
that he has selected from each historical period what he 
considers the most important events; and he has endea¬ 
voured, so far as it was possible within such small compass, to 
present these events as links in a connected series of events. 
Considering the ground covered, it seems to us that he has 
accomplished what he set out to do. An example will 
make clear the author’s method. In the chapter dealing 
with the Black Death and the Serfs, he shows how the real 
cause of the Peasants’ Bevolt (1381) was not the levying of the 
Poll-Tax—its immediate and apparent cause—but the terrible 
scourge which destroyed one-third of the population in less 
than three years (1347-1350). This plague, by decreasing the 
supply of labour, increased the independence of the serfs, 
raised their wages, and set going a train of events which 
resulted, by the time of Elizabeth, in the oomplete abolition of 
serfdom. What has here been condensed into a few words is 
allotted five pages of text, so it will be evident that the 
beginner is taught, at the threshold of his subject, to look 
upon events, not as isolated phenomena, but as acts in a drama. 
The maps, plans, aud synopsis add very much to the useful¬ 
ness of the book, although we miss illustrations of buildings, 
armour, dress, coins, &c. 

How to Learn Philology . By Eustace H. Miles, M.A. (Swan 

Sonnenschein.) 

There can be little doubt that the student who works care¬ 
fully through Mr. Miles’s book will obtain a sound, if 
elementary, knowledge of philology, textual criticism, and 
other related matters; and, further, if the subject is taught in 
class on the lines laid down by the author in his preface, very 
gratifying results must follow. But this is not a book to put 
into the schoolboy’s hand, for it contains the answer—whole, or 
in part—to every question set, and, therefore, the teacher would 
never be sure that his pupils’ work was the result of thought 
and effort rather than mere “ cram.” If Mr. Miles would 
split this book into two, or, better still, supplement the present 
volume by one specially written for class use, then we could 
heartily recommend the present text-book as a teacher’s aid to 
the intelligent teaching of a most fascinating subject. The 
truth is, that too many text-books are written which are 
intended primarily to supplement bad teaching; such books 
enable the pupil to acquire the information necessary to pull 
him through an examination, but inasmuch as they do not 
encourage independent thought and research they are not 
properly speaking educative at all. Mr. Miles’s book is an 
excellent specimen in the “ old” style, but the least admirable 
in the “ new ” style is better than this. Of course the pupil’s 
part should be something more than a mere collection of exer¬ 
cises ; it could be made bright aud interesting by facsimile 
reproductions from Latin and Greek codices, and photographs 
of inscriptions. The footnotes should be suggestive and stimu¬ 
lative rather than complete and tiresome. In this way the 
pupil would learn the look of an unemendated and contracted 
passage, and would also acquire under the guidance of the 
teacher a knowledge of his subject in the same historical order 
and by the same methods in which the subject has been built 
up to its present state. 

Introduction to English , French, and German Phonetics. With 
Beading Lessons and Exercises. By Laura Soames. New 
Edition. Bevised and Edited by Wilhelm Vietor, Ph.D., 
M.A., Professor of Eoglish Philology in the University of 
Marburg. 

To utter clearly and correctly the sounds of a language is an 
accomplishment of such rarity that none can possess it without 
winning the gratitude of his auditors. Why is this P Possibly 
because very little attention hitherto has been paid to the 
training of the ear at the only time when such training is 
effective—in ohildhood. It has been said that a false quantity 
has much less chance of passing unchallenged in the House of 
Commons than the mispronunciation of an English word. If, 
however, the interest which is now being taken iu phonetics 
is sustained, there is hope that before long to speak beautifully 
will be as precious to us as the affected drawl of the public 
schoolboy is now. 


Miss Soames’s book, revised by Prof. Vietor, will be found 
an easy introduction to phonetics; and we recommend the 
student to turn first to the reading lessons, and than, after 
f tmiliarising himself with the new symbols for the sounds, he 
vill find it not difficult to understand the way in which the 
sounds are produced. 

We have one criticism to make : why are the reading leBsons 
prepared for children who have already gone through the 
grind of learning to read and pronounce words in anomalous 
spelling ? After a child has learnt to pronounce and spell 
correctly “cough,” what possible sense can there be in spelling 
it “ kof ” P The anomalous spelling should follow, not precede, 
the phonetic spelling. If a child knows two ways of spelling 
the same word, what probability is there that it will choose one 
way in preference to another P Another cause of irritation is 
that, although Prof. Vietor has himself written a book on 
phonetics, the symbols for the sounds in his own book are 
totally different from those in Miss Soames’s book. Phonetics 
for some time to come will be useful mainly for learning to 
read and for learning the sounds of a foreign language; but 
we think it most inadvisable to attempt in schools the run¬ 
ning of two systems of spelling, seeing that the anomalous 
or present system presents so many difficulties and wastes so 
much school time. The following selection will enable the 
reader to realise the value of phonetics in learning a foreign 
language ; “ Deft pti garson d la vil, Bicha : r 4 Gusta; v, 
s’egar£ : r eun jou : r danz un epe : s fore. Anfen i trouve : r 
un petit oberj, 6 milyeu d la fore, 6 iz i antre: r pour i pasfe 
la nui.” 

The Making of Europe. By Nemo. (Nelson & Sons.) 

What object Nemo had in view in writing this b>ok it is im¬ 
possible to find out by reading it, and it Tacks a preface. It 
lias the appearance of a text-book for use in schools; but a 
history of Europe without maps, or illustrations, or significant 
dates, cannot possibly be meant to be put into the hands of 
ohildren, unless Nemo’s aim is to make them hate history for 
the rest of their lives. The book is merely an uninteresting 
collection of snippets. 


The Expansion of the British Empire. By W. H. Woodward, 

As history grows from more to more, and as the picturesque 
and popular story of a nation too often veils the real significance 
of events, it is becoming more and more common for writers to 
detach a few strands from the meshwork of facts, and to leave 
to the student the reweaving of them into the general fabrio. 
Unless Mr. Woodward’s story of our territorial expansion is 
fitted into the body of general history, very much as a tile is 
fitted into a mosaic pavement, the effect of such a book as this 
is to do violence to the historic sense, and make the part seem 
greater than the whole. The purport of a sentence like the 
following, for instance, is quite lost if the reader cannot “ fix 
up ” the politicians referred to : “ Clarendon showed, indeed, a 
broad and intelligent spirit iu his Colonial policy, and in 
Shaftesbury he found an able colleague and successor.” With 
this reservation the book can be confidently recommended ; it 
continually provokes in the reader a mental reaction, and 
pushes him on to further inquiries ; it contains some well-drawn 
maps, has an index and a table of important dates. 

Readings in John Buskin's “ Fors Clavigera,” 1871-1884. 

Selected by C. A. Wurtzburg. (Allen.) 

Greatly daring would be the schoolmaster who should use 
Fors Clavigera —as yet—for his handbook of ethical instruction, 
aud many are the dovecotes which would be fluttered by 
the reports brought back by impressionable youth of the 
strange new teaching. For such a purpose Mrs. Wurtz- 
burg’s carefully made selection of essential passages would be 
invaluable. She gently brushes aside the irrelevancies of the 
master, and under three heads—“Ethio,” “Economic,” 
1 ' Didactic ”—gives the gist of his social gospel. If an end of 
education is stimulus to thought, no book oould be better 
designed to effect it. 


Shakespeare's “As You Like It.’’ Edited by A. W. Verity. 
(Pitt Press.) 

Mr. Verity’s school editions of Shakespeare’s plays have by 
now their acknowledged position. “ As You Like It ” is the 
most elaborate aud iu some ways the best he has done. The 
commentary and illustrative matter is fuller thau is usual with 
him. He prints the story of the play from Lamb’s Tales, an 1 
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make) an interesting appendix ont of extracts from Shake¬ 
speare’s source, the euphuistio romance of “ Eoselynde,” by 
Thomas Lodge. Mr. Verity’s work is admirable throughout. 
We demur, however, a little to his method of supplying 
lesthetio comment largely in the foim of extracts from other 
critics, who naturally do not always agree either among them¬ 
selves or with Mr. Verity. 

rape's “ Rape of the Loch." Edited by Frederick Ryland. 
(Blackie & Bod.) 

We do not like the use of Pope for educational purposes nor 
do we quite think that the undeniable merits of the “Rape of the 
Lock” are precisely those best fitted to catch the imagination 
of the schoolboy. The edition, however, is a good one. Mr. 
Ryland has made it his chief object “to make as clean as 
possible the literary and social environment within which the 
poem was produced. To impart merely philological informa¬ 
tion has not been his aim.” He is well acquainted with the 
eighteenth century, and his long introduction and brief notes 
are full of facts and interest without being pedantic. 

Selections from Tennyson’s Poems. 1832 -1855. By E. C. 
Everard Owen. (Arnold.) 

Tins introduction, which covers the whole of Termyson’s 
life and work, is full and good : but the notes give one 
the impression of having been written currente at la mo, 
without 'much reflection as to the principles of annota¬ 
tion or the difficulties which a young student is or is not 
likely to feel in reading the poems. The citation of parallel 
passages is constant and childish, Mr. Cburton Collins is 
general editor of “ Arnold’s School Series,” and bis method of 
commenting on Tennyson is not worthy of imitation. Nor is 
a selection of Tennyson’s poems from 1832-1855 in the lea-t 
wanted. The latter year is not a turning point in Tennyson’s 
work: it is only the purely accidental period at which con¬ 
siderations of copyright obliged the editor to st< p. We do not 
for a moment believe that “Charing” Cross has anything to 
do with chore reine That is mere folk-etymology. There are 
other statements in Mr. Owen’s notes which seem to us equally 
hasty. 

Stories from the Northern Say as. Edited by Albany F. Major 
and E. E. Speight. (Marshall.) 

A capital reading book for junior forms-if translations are 
considered legitimate for the purpose. The extracts are from 
publications of William Morris and Eirtkr Magnusson, Prof. 
York Powell, Sir George Dasent, and others, all of whom in 
their various ways have caught some share of the swing and 
vigour of the Scandinavian originals. Thei e are no notes, but 
Prof. York Powell contributes a brief preface, and each Saga 
drawn on has a few lines of explanatory introduction. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools: Chronicles. Edited by W. E. 
Barnes, D.D. Proverbs. Edited by the Ven. T. T. Perowne, 
B.D. 

Nearly every book of the Bible, with the exception of those 
included in the Pentateuch, has now been included in this 
excellent series, excellent alike for its clear and convenient 
arrangement, for the high scholarship of most of its editors, 
and for the liberal attitude which many of them adopt towards 
matters of criticism. The new volumes will be found well up 
to the standard. 

Wordsworth’s “ Predwle" as a Study of Education. By James 
Fotheringham. (Marshall.) 

A thoughtful little paper, which should be of value to all 
teachers, as a supplement to M. Emile L’gonis’ monograph on 
the “Prelude.” 


French. 

My First French Booh. By Marguerite Ninet. (Blackie & Son.) 

Mllb. Ninet has laid child-learners under a further debt by 
putting into their hands this pretty little book of pictures and 
lively anecdote, well-suited to please and instruct. The lists of 
wores which head the lessons will, of course, be learnt by 
heart. Two words, rouge (p. -10) and bien (p. 67), seem to have 
escaped registration, 


Genu of Modern French Poetry. By Jules Lazare. (Hachette.) 

This is a selection of short poems by authors of the present 
century, and illustrates well the grace and music of the 
French language, both in its deeper and its livelier tones. 
Those on child-life and on warlike themes are, perhaps, most 
attractive, and Mme. de Pressensc’s imitation of Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life” (p. 30) presents an interesting study. The 
introduction deals briefly but sufficiently with the various 
forms of French verse: if space had allowed, the section on 
poetic licences should have given the historical explanation of 
them, and not left the impression that they are arbitrary. The 
biographical notes are well done, and all needful help is given 
in a few pages of vocabulary. 

Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-vinjts Jours. Par Jules Verne. 
Edited by Louis A. Barbe. (Macmillan.) 

M. Barb£ has $iven boys and girls an excellent and amusing 
class-book in this addition to Siepmann’s Series. The story of 
Phineas Fogg’s achievement has been skilfully condensed, and 
the extravaganoe of some of the episodes will be no fault in 
boys’ eyes. The notes are satisfactory, and so is the vocabulary. 
But sous bintfice d'inventaire is best rendered by our own legal 
hrase “ without prejudice ” (p. 73); with interdit should have 
een noted the idiomatic use, “struck dumb”; and we think 
that it would have been more useful, and less troublesome, to 
include a'l common irregular verbs in the list given, instead of 
only those that occur in the text. 

Ctvurs russes. Par le Vioomte E.-M. de Vogue. Edited by 
Eugene Pelissier. (Macmillan.) 

This pleasant book gives an instructive view of the pathos and 
beauty Os well as of the mental chaos of the great Russian 
people. The notes are adequate. Two things we would 
suggest to the editor : might not references be uniformly 
made to Fa-nacht’s grammar f and might not the philological 
chapter be dropped, and the pupil referred to Darmestetcr’s 
Uistorical French Grammar ? 

French History for Schools. By Katharine Stephen. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Miss Stephen, who has an hereditary title to her task, here 
gives us an interesting sketch of the growth of France from 
the earliest times down to the present. All the main facts of 
social as well as political history are noticed, and the style is 
easy and attractive. There is, however, some lack of propor¬ 
tion in the narrative, and at times the effort after simplicity 
seems strained. The appendices are excellent, and so are the 
maps; but the chief dates should, we think, have been given 
in the text as well, and we should have liked uniformity of 
soale in the map) of France at different stages of her history. 
As a first book on the subject we can recommend the work. 


Greek and Latin. 

The Prometheus Bound of . Eschylus. Edited by H. Rackham. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

It is a pleasure to read over again, in such learned and helpful 
company as Mr. Kackham’s, this most moving of Greek trage¬ 
dies. The introduction is good, showing complete knowledge 
of the subject of the drama, and illustrating it from the latest 
sources as well as the earlier. The text is every way admirable, 
and the critical notes at the end show scholarship and sound 
judgment The longer notes— e.g., those which deal with Io’s 
journeyings, with Atlas, and with the mythology—present 
learning in most attractive form. 

The Thecetetus of Plato. A Trauslation with an Introduction. 
By S. W. Dyde. (Maclehose & Son.) 

Mr. Dyde’8 work is pleasant proof that we are linked with our 
great colonies by sympathy of intellectual pursuits, no less than 
by more tangible bond). The trauslation reads well, and it is 
no small test of scholarship to give an agreeable version of one 
of Plato’s great dialogue). But the author’s chief labour has 
been spent on the introduction, which forms half the book, 
and to which the translation is illustrative and subsidiary. The 
examination of Plato’s style and method, of his relations to the 
Sophists generally, and especially his points of agreement with 
and antagonism to Protagora, is full and thorough; and the 
whole scheme of Plato’s philosophy, as developed in this and 
the cognate Dialogues, is traced with full understanding. 
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Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 30>. net; 735 pp. 

THE IMPERIAL 
RUSSIAN NAVY: 

Its Pas', Present, and Fntnre. 

* BY 

FRED T. JANE, 

Anthor of “ All the World'. Fighting Ships,’’ 
“ The Port Guard Ship,” 

The Torp-do in Pt aoe and War,” ito., 

With over 150 lllnatralions. 


SOME OF THE PR NCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Germ of the Russian Navy, 865-1645. 
Peter the Great's founding of the Russian 
Navy. Its battles, its history, and its organisa¬ 
tion from that time to the present day. 

Detailed descriptions (with photographs 
and plans of all the Ships at present on the 
Randan Navy list. 

Detailed descriptions of all the Russian 
Dockyards, copiously illustrated from the 
author’s sketches and photographs. 

Russia’s Shipbuilding programme. 

Projected Ship Canals. 

The Personnel of the Fleet. Full details 
of the pay, uniform, training, armament, 
equipment, organisation, drill, discipline, and 
abilities of Russian officers and men; and the 
influence of Peter the Great as felt .to-day. 
Particulars of the “magnetio shell” will be 
found in this section. 

Anglo-Russisn relations from both the 
Russian and British standpoints. Russia in 
the Far East and her true aims. England's 
mistake in dealing with Russia. Russia's 
weak points. Russia and Constantinople. 
Other navies as teen through Russian 
spectacles. Anglo-Saxon vervu Slav: Some 
problems of the near future. 

There is also a copious Appendix, which, 
amongst other matters, contains full details 
of British officers who have served in the 
Russian Navy in the past, with their 
biographies and services; a large number 
of plans of battles, offioial reports, and 
correspondence relating to historical matters, 
most of which have never before been pub¬ 
lished in any shape or form. These include 
an autograph letter of Peter the Great’s (in 
facsimile), and the whole of the official 
correspondence and acknowledgment by the 
Russians of the use of internationally pro¬ 
hibited “ fire-shell ” at the battle of Gogland 
in 1788. 

Finally, there is a complete list of Russian 
War Ships, built and building ; a history of 
famous Russian ship names ; and a compre¬ 
hensive Index. 
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BLACK1ES NEW ILLUSTRATED 
LATIN SERIES. 

Edited by Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.II.. D.C.L, 
Examiner to the Unirenitiee of London and Glasgow, Ac. 

Each Volume if fumifhed with interesting Introduction, 
Explanatory Note*, and Full Vocabularies, ana id illustrated 
with numerous Maps, Plans, and authentic Drawings from 
Coins, Gems. Statues, and other objects of Ancient Art. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. The following Volumes are now r. ady 

CICERO.-THE FIRST CATILINE 

ORATION. Edited by C. HAINES KEENE. M.A. U. 6J. 

CICERO.-THE CATILINE ORATIONS 

(Complete). Edited by C. HAINES KEENE. M.A. 2a ml. 

HORACE.—THE ODES. Books I.-IV 
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NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 

MY FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By 

MARGUERITE N1NET. Illustrated. Cloth, If. 
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type, for very young children, with pictures to each lesson, and 
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LES DEUX BOSSUS. Edited by Emile 
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SONGS of BERANGER. Edited, with 
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Adapted and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
B. PROPER, la. 60. 

PRIMER of HISTORICAL FRENCH 

GRAMMAR. With a Chapter on Metre. By ERNEST 
WEEK LEY, M.A. (Lond.), Professor of French at Univer¬ 
sity College, Nottingham. 2s. fld. 
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Edited by J. C. SMITH. M.A. la 6d. 

[ Warwick Shakapvm. 

! SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Edited by LIONEL W. LYDE, M A. Dd. 
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English Language and Literature. By DAVID CAMP¬ 
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whole field of the alphabet.” 

A NEW SEQUEL to EUCLID. By Prof. 

W. ,J. DILW0UTH, ML A. 2 s. 6d. Part I., Exercise* on 
the first Throe Books, la Part II., More Difficult Exercises 
on the first Four Books, and Exercises on Book VX, 2s. 
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ISLAIID RACE. 

Of the Forty Poem, in thU Volume Twelve appeared in 
„ . u , , „ Admirals AH. 

Mr. Newbolt s ballads have the right trumDe^tone 
ha V n?”-^tato^ a the eViden °° 0f a de ^ ate anda^eli'cai; 

. ‘‘ lf this new volume does no more than establish the rtnuta- 
ftSLIt i» still au aSiievomen^l. In 

BtatrfldfnJtS/t’.ir.'lSJflS h, f had time to forget to be 
Iiwji.k that unexpected good gift, ‘ Charles Lamb and the 
llSStt “ oth ?r °“ d of letters both of Lamb and 

ity U ^irii T inThfl h„ n J?* 1 ?* °i l9 S an wh j4 l»ve been for 
ILaSittvlin rtS?Aw? f * a Mr ' R * ym °nd “tes, a friend of 
unUl V*™ unknown 


London ; Diosy, Lokg & Co., 18, Bouverie 8t„ B,0 


mistIiIs will L. lu-.*"w wvvns vi uvtu IUWC ItttnOUS 

; ii* a J fco P e iH 1 n?. r new to thc reading world, never 
« r bi , therto in whole or in part..., Canon 
° t t 0 fr MI>b * worlM ^ now bvbig iwued) muet.till 

m'urtrev-?.: ^B. v ^'SL pl W at •" % end one which 

dlirffTn?gj-Ij* ‘ h * lm tTuelorerB of Charle. 

London i ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


THIRD EDITION Now Ready. 

KINSAH: a Story of Harem Life 
KINSAH: aStory of Harem Life 

By MAY CROMMELIN. 

In cloth gilt, 0g. 


DAILY NEWS. ~ “ Vividly drawn. The story 
should be read not only for its picturesque style, bnt 
also for its interest as throwing a sidelight on on- 
temporary manners.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.-" It is really good, 
excellent reading. Few books could give a better 
idea either of the brighter or darker aide of Moorish 
harem life." 

BOOKMAN. —"As a picture of barem life n 
Morocco it is probably unique. The story is pic¬ 
turesque, bright, interesting, and realistic. It 
deserves a large Buocess." 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.-" It is no asy 
matter to gain an entrance to the bidden life of e 
East. Miss Crommelin had a sesame which others 
may well envy. The oharm ot her novel lies as much 
in the local colouring which she gives as in.an in¬ 
genious and clever plot," 

OUTLOOK. —"A delightful hook, all about harem 
life in Morocco. Tne adventures of the heroine are 
charmingly told.” 

ATIIES’ACUH. —"The author has been fortunate 
in her materials, and has used them well.” 

ECHO.—" Miss Crommelin'g latest novel is die* 
tinctly a book to be read.” 


London i 

JOHN LONG, 6, Chan doe Street, Strand, 
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Demonstrations in Greek Iambic Verse. By W. H. D. Bouse. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

The author has here given us a first-rate book on Greek verse, 
somewhat after the model of Sargent’s Lectures on Latin 
Prose, including a long and careful introduction. The prac¬ 
tical part, showing “ how it is done,” deals with some twenty 
well-chosen pieces of English poetry turned phrase by phrase 
into very good iambics. 

Latin Literature of the Empire. Yol. I. Prose. Selected by 
Alfred Gudeman. (Harpers ) 

The prose authors of the Roman Empire, from the elder 
Seneca to Boethius, are here presented to us in a useful 
anthology. A brief critical estimate of each author is prefixed 
to his work. The extracts are long and skilfully chosen, so as 
to show at once the writers at their best, and to give occasion 
to the reader for comparison between them both for style, 
method, and difference of opinion on matters of interest and 
importance. Thus we view Tiberius with the eyes of Tacitus 
and of Paterculus, Christianity with those of Pliny and 
Minucius Felix—to give but two instances. The only author 
we miss is Aulus GeTlius, from whose Nodes we should have 
liked something. 

The Odes of Horace: Book IV. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 
(Blackie & Son.) 

The distinguishing feature of this new series of Classical texts, 
superintended by Prof. Tyrrell, is the illustrations. Those in 
the present volume are interesting and appropriate, beiug 
taken nearly all from anoient sculpture and vases. Apart from 
this, the work is well done. Mr. Gwynn’s introduction is 
excellent, and shows independence of thought. The martial 
and patriotic character of many of the Odes makes Book IY, 
specially fit for school use. 

Cicero De Officiis. Translated by George B. Gardiner. (Methuen.) 

A short introduction describes Cicero’s book, and records the 
concurrent judgment of the ages as to its value, and incidentally 
the translator compares it with Chesterfield’s Letters, very much, 
and justly, to the disadvantage of the latter. The translation 
is careful and the style good, and it stands well the test of 
reading without any reference to the original. It is absolutely 
without any notes ; but we think that quotations should have 
been traced, and that the original Latin terms in philosophy, 
&c , might have been given in brackets. 


Science. 

Chemistry. 

Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. By Frank Hall Thorp. 
(Macmillan.) 

An Introduction to Analytical Chemistry . By G. G. Henderson 
and M. A. Parker. (Blackie & Son.) 

Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By James Walker. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

The rapid development of chemistry during the last half- 
century, and the marvellous increase in the applications of 
chemical knowledge to industrial undertakings of all kinds, 
have made it impossible for a single individual to become an 
authority on the whole of this extensive subject. The conse¬ 
quence is that in no branch of science is there greater speciali¬ 
sation than in Chemistry. The chemist, with, say, an expert 
kuowledge of the ceramic industries will probably have but the 
most casual acquaintance with the chemistry of brewing or 
tanning; or the experimenter who researches in the direction 
of artificial dye-stuffs will most likely know very little about 
electrolytic processes. Such considerations will lead to a due 
appreciation of the difficulties with which Dr. Thorp had to 
contend in writing a text-book for students on industrial 
chemistry. By no means the least difficult point to decide 
was what to leave out, but, on the whole, the author has used 
a wise discrimination. The subject of metallurgy has been 
entirely omitted, since there are several good books available 


dealing with it alone. The chemistry of the coal-tar oolours 
has been condensed into about nine pages, and is, consequently, 
little more than indexed. Analytical processes are not included, 
for they do not fall within the author’s definition of his sub¬ 
ject, which is to describe “ the more important industrial 
chemical processes.” The broad principles of chemical and 
physical knowledge are not referred to, inasmuch as Dr. 
Thorp intends his volume for students familiar with the ele¬ 
ments of general chemistry and physics. The book is likely 
to supply a distinct want in the technical institutes of this 
country. We know of no other volume on precisely the same 
lines published on this side of the water. The subject-matter 
is generally quite up to date, though one or two exceptions 
must be made : especially in the incomplete treatment of 
electrolytic methods of manufacture is there room for improve¬ 
ment in the next edition. The book is provided with ninety- 
five illustrations, which add very much to the clearness of the 
explanations. 

The little book which Prof. Henderson and Mr. Parker have 
produced gives a clear, though short, account of the qualitative 
and quantitative analysis of typical substances from the regions 
of both inorganic and organic chemistry. The work dealt with 
is supposed to be done under the direction of a demonstrator 
by students who have already had some experience of practical 
exercises in a chemical laboratory. There can be no doubt 
that though qualitative analysis does not form for beginners 
an educative introduction to chemistry, yet for students who 
have already become familiar with the principles of chemistry 
along ‘‘heuristic” lines, such test-tube work constitutes an 
intellectual exercise of a most valuable kind. 

Prof. Walker's latest book reminds us that, though it is con¬ 
venient for the purposes of classification to refer to various 
parts of the study of science by different names, it is quite 
impossible to draw hard and fast lines between the divisions 
generally recognised. Chemistry shades into Physics, and no 
striot delimitation is possible. This explains such titles as 
“Physical Chemistry ” and “ Chemical Physics.” Throughout 
his most interesting book Prof. Walker gives indisputable 
evidence of his great teaching ability. He is persistently 
explanatory, and the intelligent schoolboy who has been 
properly taught the fundamentals of the two subjects, which 
in this book overlap, should have no difficulty in appreciating 
every step of the author’s argument, and at the end of the 
volume find himself duly equipped for the serious study of the 
original work of the pioneers—Ostwald, Nemst, and van’t Hoff. 
Though no very extensive knowledge of mathematics is taken 
for granted by Prof. Walker, he yet manages to present his 
readers with a good working account of those thermodynamic 
relations on which so much of the modern work in this border¬ 
land subject is based. The book is well printed and suitably 
illustrated. 


Physics. 

Optics: a Manual for Students. By A. S. Perdval. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Experimental Physics. By Eugene Lommel. Translated from 
the German by G. W. Myers. (Began Paul.) 

First Steps in Earth Knowledge. By J. A. Harrison. Edited 
by W. J. Harrison. (Blackie & Son.) 

Technical processes to be of real value must be based upon 
the sure foundation of exact science. Mr. Percival, in writing 
his book for ophthalmic students, has duly considered this fact; 
and, taking into account the strictly limited amount of time at 
the disposal of this class of readers, he has brought together in 
his 400 pages nearly everything in the scier ce of optics of import¬ 
ance to an ophthalmic surgeon. The book is thus one with a 
special purpose. Though it is unsuitable for the student who 
is studying physics, as it ignores the experimental treatment of 
the subject, it will at the same time serve as a very good 
introduction to geometrical optics for mathematical students. 
It is extremely difficult to refer to any particular subject, since 
the book is unprovided with an index—an omission whioh is 
inexcusable in a scientific work. 

Why the vo'ume on Experimental Physics was translated into 
English we caunot imagine. There are many other books deal¬ 
ing with all the subjects included in this treatise which are 
better in every way. The title, too, is misleading. The treat¬ 
ment is not experimental in the sense that we understand the 
expression. The first German edition was published in 1893, 
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and the examination to which we have subjected the contents 
leads us to the conclusion that very few alterations and 
additions have since been made. The section (§ 45) called 
“ Universal Gravitation ” contains no mention of the repetition 
of Cavendish’s experiment by Prof. Boys. The declination and 
inclination charts on pp. 264 and 266 are dated 1860! The 
information which is given about the spectra of common metals 
is sadly incomplete, and in some cases distinctly misleading— 
e.g., the number of lines in the spectrum of iron is stated to be 
about 460, whereas there are more than 2,000. Judging from 
the oonfusion between the terms “mass” and “weight” on 
p. 8, we suspect the translator does not always correctly in¬ 
terpret the original of Prof, von Lommel Whatever be the 
source of this want of precision, it very much detracts from the 
value of a treatise on physics. The illustrations are poor and 
not always well chosen. Why is the lecture form of the 
quadrant electrometer (p. 325) given instead of the pattern 
which is used in all serious experimental work ? Aud why is a 
“ clinical ” thermometer called a “fever” thermometer? The 
book has few merits and many faults, and no useful purpose 
will be served by its publication. 

Though Mr. Harrison has chosen an unfortunate name for 
his book, which is an experimental introduction to physics and 
chemistry, he has certainly produced an attractive and trust¬ 
worthy little volume. The new Code of Begulations of the 
Education Department for the examination of pupil teachers 
contains a syllabus of work in elementary science which is, with 
the exception of a short section on terrestrial magnetism, very 
well oovered by First Steps in Earth Knowledge. The book is 
excellently printed, well illustrated, and provided with examin¬ 
ation questions; it will doubtless be used by a large number of 
pupil teachers and students of the first part of Physiography 
m classes under the Department of Science and Art. 


Mathematics. 

Introdudum to the Theory of Analytic Functions. By J. 

Harkness and P. Morley. (Macmillan.) 

Elementary Algebra (i to Quadratics). By C. H. French and G. 

Osborn. (J. & A. Churchill.) 

Mathematical Facts and Formulas. Compiled by A. E. Lyster. 

(Blackie & Son.) 

Higher dales. (Blackie & Son.) 

Thesb books represent fairly well the different grades in 
En glish education, from the university to the elementary school. 
Each class of student would appear to have well-marked 
characteristics which make it desirable to present knowledge 
to the members of each grade in particular ways. 

The volume of Profs. Harkness and Morley is intended 
for the best of the mathematical students at the universities. 
It is not in the ordinary sense an elementary book, though the 
authors Speak of it as supplying “ a consecutive and elementary 
account of the fundamental concepts and processes employed in 
the theory of functions.” Some acquaintance with this theory 
of functions is necessary to the proper equipment of the 
student of the higher branches of physics.; and as previously it 
was necessary to read widely to obtain the information which 
is here conveniently collected and arranged, the authors have 
performed an act of public service in lightening the labours of 
the already over-burdened student. 

It is only necessary to read a few pages of their book on 
algebra to be convinced that Messrs. French and Osborn are 
teachers of exceptional power. While always correct, they 
invariably manage to make their subject sufficiently simple for 
an ordinary intelligent schoolboy to understand it, and this, too, 
without hurting the boy’s dignity by being childish. The large 
number of oral exercises is a strong point in the book’s favour, 
and the shortness of the earlier chapters is an additional 
merit. The typing of the explanations and worked examples 
is admirable, and we shall be much surprised if the book does 
not soon become a favourite in schools. 

Mr. Lyster’s compilation is likely to be most useful in 
technical institutes where the students have to condense a large 
amount of work into a short time. Its use cannot be recom¬ 
mended for boys at school. 

The book with the title Higher Rules is a little arithmetic 
for boys who have passed through the standards of an ele¬ 
ment ary eoliool. 


A MANUAL OF 
ESSAY WRITING. 

For Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 

By J. H. FOWLER, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Clifton College. 

" Schoolboys will be the wiser and the belter for reeling Mr. J. H. Fowler's 
little manual on * Essay Writing.' Literature 

“ The book, altogether, is one of conspicuous merit, and cannot fail to be 
warmly welcomed by those engaged in the teaching of a subject of such 
difficulty as this is universally acknowledged to b e.'—Educational News. 

" The directions he gives are admirable, and the notes in Part IL possess 
the great merit of suggastivenees.”—/’tf&ic School Magazine. 

" This is a distinctly helpful book.We heartily commend the book to the 

notice of students preparing for all Higher Standard examinations at which an 
essay is required.”— University Correspondent. 

"This is the best handbook of the sort for advanced pupils that we 

remember to have seen.Under such guidance the essay becomes in its 

measure an exercise in the art of literature.”— Educational Record. 

"A capital book on a practically difficult subject." 

The Educational Newt of South Africa. 

"The best book of its kind which has fallen into our hands yet. It is 
practical and lucid, and contains useful appendices of notes and subjects for 
essays .”—The Educational Review. 

" Mr. J. H. Fowler’s 'Essay Writing’ may be unreservedly recommended 
for the higher forms in public schools, and for teachers of composition Qf all 
grades. The author’s aims are high, his method of handling his subject is 
dignified as well as practical, and his book offers in itself an excellent example 
of that clearness of thought, sobriety of judgment, and purity of style which 
he wishes to aid his readers to attain. The duties of a composition master are 
not—according to Mr. Fowler’s conception of them—limited to the development 
in his pupils of a certain facility for spinning oat a meagre stock of ideas in 
language grammatically correct, and possessing a certain shallow fluency and 
sparkle; his aim should be to make the writing of an essay an occasion for the 
acquisition of ideas, the widening of knowledge, the cultivation of habits of 
research, and the exercise of individual thought and critical judgment. The 
earnestness and skill with which Mr. Fowler develops this idea constitute the 
chief claim of his work to consideration, and raise it head and shoulders shove 
any other text-book on composition which we have seen.”— Guardian. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 

NSW EDITION, NOW READY. 

MR. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE PRINCESS XENIA. 

Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 

" In plot the story is boldly invented, seethes with intrigue and excitement, 
and ends happily.”— Spectator. 

“ Distinctly clever and original ."—Birmingham Qaeette. 

THE BARRYS: a NoveL By Shan F. Bollock, 

Author of " The Charmer," Ac. Cloth, 0s. 

“ Mr. Bullock's novel is the best we have read this autumn. Every scene, 
every character, grips the heart ."—Britieh Weekly. 

"A story that makes a strong appeal to human sympathies, and shows a 
keen knowledge of human nature.’’— The Bookman. 

THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS. With 

a Portrait of the late Empress of Austria. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant. 7s. 6d. 
"'The Martyrdom of an Empress’ is a tragic story, and is causing little 

short of & sensation.One has a feeling that here, in the main, we have the 

truth set before us regardless of consequences."— Gentlewoman. 

" Never perhaps in the course of history have the tragic secrets of a palace 
been so unreservedly rovoaled."— St. James'e Gazette. 

TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. By H. Q. Wells, 

Author of " When the Sleeper Wakes," " The Time Machine," Ac. 

" Mr. Wells never for a moment fails to maintain his grip on tho reader. 
That is why his stories are so deservedly popular .”—Manchester Guardian. 

" The ingenuity with which the abiding principle of romanoe is adapted to 
the imaginary conditions of the mechanical millennium is nothing short ot 
masterly ."—Spect at or. 

NINTH THOUSAND. 

WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES: a Story of the 

Years to Come. By H. G. WELLS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6e. 

" A brilliant effort, both of the imagination and of erudition."— Queen. 

NEW EDITION, NOW READY. 

THE BOY’S BOOK OF INVENTIONS. By Ray 8. 

BAKER. With about 300 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo (5J by 8J) t 
400 pages. Os. 

The Author here tells for the younger generation stories of tho Marvels of 
Modern Science, such as Telegraphing without Wires, Liquid Air, Flying 
Machines, the Story of tho Phonograph, Men-Lifting Kites and Tailless Box 
Kites, X-RayB Photography, the Sea Moto-Cycle or Submarine Boat. This 
chapter contains a graphic account of a voyage on the bottom of the sea. The 
fascination of such a volume is only equalled by its instructiveness and value. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

General Editor-H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 

Auistant-Msster at Fettes College. 

LEADING rUTUMt OP THE SCRIES. 

interesting Biographical and Orit'.oal Introductions. 

A Siund Text. 

Practical Notes. 

Careful Typography. 

Useful Summaries arid Appendixes. 

Numerous I’lain and Coloured Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plane. 

NOW READY. 

Caesar -Gallic War. Bks. IV., V. Bv St J B Wynne | 

WILLSON. M.A., Assistant Mi si or at Rugby. With or without Vocabu¬ 
lary. la. 8d. 

(Prescribed for the r xford Local. London Matric.,and College qf Preceptors 
Exams , 1900.) 

Virgil — Georgies. Bk. IV. By J. Sarqeaont, M A. 

Assistant Master at. Westminster. Is. fld. 

(Prescribed for the iambrtdge Higher Local Exams., 1900, 1901.) 

In art ice preparation :— 

Ovid - Metamorphoses (Selections). By J. H. Vince 

M.A., Assistant Master at Bradfleld. [ Immediately. 

Cicero-In Catilinam. Bks. |.-iV. By H. W. Auden 

M.A., As-istai.t M-tsier at Fettes College. [ Shortly. 

Caesar—Gallic War. Bks. i.-lll. By J. M. Habdwich j 

M. A , Assist>*iit Master at Rugby. I 

Homer-Odyssey. Bk. VI. By.B. B. Sikes, M.A., Felloa 

and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. ! 

Ovid-Elegiac Extracts. By A. B. F. Hyslop. M.A.. j 

Aasis.ant Master at Harrow. 

8allust-Jugurtha. By J. F. Smedley, HA., Assietant I 

Master at Westminster. 

Homer—Odyssey. Bk. VII. Bv B. E. Sikes, M.A., Follow ] 

and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Demosthenes-Oiynthiacs, I.-lll. By H. Sharpley, 

M.A., formally Assistant Master at Marlborough. 

Oicero—Pro Lege Manilla and Pro Archia. By 

K. P. WILSON, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College. 

Oicero-Pro Caecina. By Bev. J. M. Lupton, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Marlborough. 

Tacitus—Agricola. By H. F. Mobland Simpson, M.A., 

Hector of Aberdeen Grammar School, 

Livy—Book XXVIII. By G. Middleton, M.A.. Lecturer in 

Sanaorit and Comparative Philology in the University of St. Andrew*. 

Euripides - Hecuba. By F. Griffin, M.A., Head Master o! 

Birkenhead School. 

Nepos— 8elect Lives. By Bev. E. J. W. Houghton, MA., 

Head Maater of King Edward's Grammar School, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Xenophon-Anabasis. Bks. I., II. By A. Jaggkb, B.A., 

Hymer’s College. Hull. 

Virgil -ASneld. Bks. V., VI. By St. J. B. Wynne Willson, 

M.A., Aasiatant Master at Rugby. 

Othsr Volume* to follow. 

GREEK AND LATIN. 

Creek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. Auden, M.A., 

Editor of “ Meissner's Latin Phrase-Book.' 1 Interleaved. 3 b. (Id. 

Creek Test Papers. By Jambs Moib, Litt.D., LL.D., Co- 

Rector, Aberdeen Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Gretk Unseens. By H. W. Auden, M.A., 

Assist ant Matter at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Creek Prose. By H. W. Auden, M.A. 2b. 6d. 
Lower Creek Prose. Bv K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant 

Master at Fettes College. 2s. ad. 

Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. Auden, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Higher Latin Prose. Bv H. W. Auden, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

• 0 * KEY (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Lower Latin Unseens. By W. Lobban, M.A. 2s. 

Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Wilson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

%* KEY (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Tales of Ariclent Thessaly. An Elementary Latin 

Reading Book, with Vocabulary and Notes. By J. W. E. PEARCE, 
M.A., late Assistant Master, University College School, London. Is. 


ENGLISH. 

BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARF. 

Edited by P. BRIM LEY JOHNSON. Each Play complete, with In¬ 
troduction, Notes, and Gossary. In Crown 8vo Volumes. Piioe Is. fld. 
each, cloth ; paper, with cloth ba^k, Is. 

As You Like It. 

(Prescribed for Cambridge and Oxford Local and CoVege of Preceptors 
Exams., 1900.) 

Tho Merchant of Van low I Julius Caesar [Ready. 

L Heady. 

Richard II. . . [Ready. \ The Tempest • [Ready. - 

BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 

Fdited by JOHN ADAM8, M A.. B.8c. f F.O.P., Rector of the Free 
Church Training lobige, Glasgow. 

Book I. Pi ice 1*. I Book III. . Price la. 6d. 

Book il. . . Pried is. td. | Book IV. . . Price Is. 6d. 

A History of English Literature. F«r Secondary 

Schools. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First English Master, 
Edinburgh Ladies' Uoil.-ge. 3s. 

Outlines of English Literature. By J. Logie 

ROBERTSON, M.A. Is. Od. 

English Verse for Junior Classes. Bv J, Logie 

ROBERTSON, M.A. Part I.— Chaucer to Colkbidgk. Part II.-Nihe- 
tbehth Century. Each Is. 6d. net. 

English Prose for Junior and Senior Olasses. 

Part I.—M*lory to Bowrll. Part II.— Nineteenth Gentubt. By 
J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M A. Each 2s. 0d. 

Paraphrasing, Analysis and Correction of 

Sentences. By D. M. J. JAMES, M A 1a 

One Hundred Stories for Composition. Told in 

Alternative Versions. Is 3«l. 

Slormonth’s Handy 8chooi Dictionary. Near 

Edi ion, thoroughly aevlacd. By WILLIAM BAYNE. Is. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By ALKRKl) MERCIBK. L.-to-L., Lee urer on French Language and 
Literature in the University of 8 r - Andrews. 3s. Od. 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 

By ANNIE G. FERRIER, Teacher of French in the Edinburgh Ladiea' 
College. Is 

Select Passages from Modern French Authors 

(Prose and Verse). With short Literary and Biographical Notices. 
PART I Advanced Course. PART IC. J union Course. By L. R. 
KASTNEK, 8. A., Lecturer in Modern Language* atCaiua College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 2s. fid. each. 

French Historical Unseens. For Army Classes. By 

N. E. TORE, B.A. 2s. Od. 

A Compendious German Reader. Consisting of 

Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives of German 
Authors, an Outline of German History (104O-189O), Biographical and 
Historical Notes. Especially adapted for the use of Army Classes. By 
G. B. BEAK, M.A., Oxon., Modern Language Master at The King r s 
School, Braion. 2s. 6cL 

Progressive German Composition. With Copious 

Notes and Idioms, and FIRST INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY. By LOUIS LUBOVIU8, German Lecturer to the Free 
Church Training College, Glasgow. 3s. 0d. 

Also in Ttoo Parts:—Oon% position. 2s. 0L Philology. ls.6d. 

*** Key to Composition (for Teachers onlyJ, 5s. net. 

Lower Grade German. Beading, Supplementary Grammar 

with Exercises, and Material for Composition. With Notes and 
Vocabulary, and Ten Popular 8ongs in Sol-fa Notation. By LOUIS 
LUBOVIUS. 2s. 0d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, 

and CIRCLE. An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. THIRD, M.A., Head 
Master of Spier's School, Boith. 3s. 

Arithmetic. With numerous Eiamples, Revision Teats, and 

Examination Papers. By A. VEITCH LOTHIAN, M.A , B.So., F.R.8.E., 
Mathematical and Science Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. 
With Answers, 3s. Od. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1900. 


THE Pin PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 

School World.—*' It would be difficult to praise this series too highly.” 
Guardian.— " Mr. Verity is an almost ideal editor of school texts.” 

AS TOO LIKE IT. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, 

and Index, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Is. ad. 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS &TRAININC COLLEGES 

The following Editions have Complktk Vocabularies. Prick. 

Author. Work. Editor. s. d. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallioo, Book VI.. E. S. Shut*burgh... 1 8 

Ovid ... Selections from the Tristia . H. P. M. Simpson... 1 0 

Vergil. Aeneid, Book VI...... A. 8idgwick . 1 0 

Xenophon . Anabasis, Book V. .. G. M. Edwards. 1 0 

Cambridgs Editions of Qatar. Vergil, and Xenophon: The attention of 
Schoolmasters is called to the fact that there are now two editions of sDme of 
thq works of these authors in the Pitt Press Series and the Cambridge Series 
for Schools and Training Colleges. The Editions in the Cambridge Series for 
Schools and Training Colleges have Comolete Voca'nilaries. If, in ordering, 
he Edition required is not specified, the Pitt Press Edition, without vocabu¬ 
lary, will be sent. 


PITT PRE88 


Author. 


Work. 


SERIES. 

Editor. 


Prior. 
s. d. 


Malot . Remi en Angleterre. Mrs. Verrall . 2 

M6rlmfe . Colomba .. A. R. Ropes . 2 

Racine . Athalie. H. W. Eve . 2 

Frey tag. Der Staat Friedrichs desGrossen W. Wagner. 2 © 

Goethe . Hermann und Dorothea.. W. Wagner and J. 

W. Oartmell ...... 3 6 

Klee ... Die deutschen Heldensagen 

(Hagen und HUde, und Gad- 

run) ... H. J. Wolstenholme 3 0 

Paradise Lost.. Books III. and IV. ...... A. W. Verity. 2 0 

Scott . Marmion .. J. H. B. Masterman 2 6 

“ Far and away the best school edition of the poet we have seen, and it will 
be difficult, probably impossible, to improve on it ."—Guardian. 


Vergil . 

Euripides 


De Bello Gallico, Book VI. ... 

... A. G. Peskett. 

1 

6 

De Senectate .... 

... J. 8. Beid . 

3 

0 

Epistles, Book I. 

Book XXI. . 

... E. 8. Shuokborgh... 

2 

6 

... M. 8. Dimsdale. 

2 

6 

Aeneid, B*>k VI. . 

... A. Sidgwick . 

... W. 8. Hadley. 

1 

6 

Hecuba.. .... 

2 

6 

Odyssey, B:»ok XL .. 

... J. A. Nairn [7h the press. 

Menippus and Timon ... 

.. E. O. Mackie . 

3 

6 

Book III. 

.. A. W. Spratt. 

6 

0 


DEMONSTRATIONS In GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. By 

W. H. D. ROUSE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
a Master at Rugby School. Crown 8vo, Oa. 

Literature.—" In many wavs an improvement on the work of pre lecessors 

in the sami field.The exercises are singularly exhaustive and lucid, and the 

book will be of great service to composition masters and their pupils.” 

Educational Times.— " We hope that this book will find its way into the 
hands of many teachers, to the certain benefit both of themselves and of their 
pupils.” 

A PRIMER Of FRENCH VERSE fop UPPER FORMS. 

Edited by FREDERIC SPENCER. Professorof the French Language and 
Literature in the University College of North Wales; formerly Chief j 
Master of the Modern Side in the Leys School Cambridge. 3s. 

Morning Post.— * Professor Spencer’s little collection of French verse j 
should do mnoh to cultivate an appreciation of French -rhythm and poetic j 

thought.Only the English teacher can make a selection of French verses 

which will appeal to our insular youth. Professor Spencer has certainly made 
such a selection.” 1 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS & TRAINING COLLEGES 

General Editor-^ W. H. Woodward, of Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of 
University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on 
Education in Victoria University. 

Specially suited for candidates for Queen's Scholarship Examinations , 
December , 1900, and Certificate Examinations , July, 1900. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the EXPANSION of the BRITISH 

EMPIRE, 1500 1870. By WILLIAM H. WOODWARD. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is.; cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

Athenaum.—" Thoroughly to be room mended.” 

Educational Times.—" Mr. Woodward tells this story in usum scholarum 
in an altogether admirable manner.” 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. With Notes and Examples. 

Part I., Plane and Elementary Solid. (Arranged in accordance with the 
Syllabus of the Sc. and Art Department.) By W. H. BLYTHE, M.A., 
Jesus College. 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR VARIOUS EXAMINATIONS, X900-1901. 


Euripides. Baeehae. 


Author. 

Aristophanes . 


With Introduction, Critical Notes, and Archaeological Illustration*, by J. E. 8ANDY8, Litt.D. 

THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

GREEK. 

Prick. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Book. 


Editor. 


s. d. 


Clouds, Wasps . C. E. Graves ...each 3 0 

_ ... ... Plutua . W. C. Green . 3 0 

Demosthenes ... Olynthiaca . T. R. GIo*er . 2 0 

Euripides . Medea . C. E. 8. Headlam... 2 0 

. *e . Hecnba. W. 8. Hadley... . 2 0 

Herodotus. BookVI. E. S. Shuckburgh ... 4 0 

•• . Book VIII., Chaps. 1-89. „ ... 2 6 

Lucian . Menippus and Timou. E. C. Mackie . 3 6 

Plato. Apologia Socratis. J. Adam . 3 6 

Soohoeles. Oedipus Tyraunus . R. C. .Tebb . 4 0 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Books I.. III., IV.. V. A. Pretor.each 2 0 

. .» „ II.. VI., k VII. „ . „ 2 6 

. 1 , „ I.-II. In One 

Vol. ,, .. 4 0 


LATIN. 

Caesar. . . De Bello Gallioo. Comm. II.-III. 

h .. „ I.-III. 

. it i.. in., vi., 

and VIII.... 

.IV -V 

Cicero . Philippics Secunda. 


A. G. Peskett. 2 

.. 3 


...each 


Pro Lege Manilia. J. C. Nicol . 1 

t* . Pro8ulla. J. S. Reid.. 3 

•• . De Amicitia, De Senectute . „ - each 3 

it . De Officiis. Ill. H. A. Holden.. 2 

Horace . Odes and Epodes. J. Gow. 6 

• ,, . Odes, Books I. and III.... „ . each 2 

,* .. „ Books II. and IV.. „ . „ 1 

Livy . Book IX. .. H. M. Stephenson... 2 

,, . Books XXI. and XXII. M.8.Dimsdale,each 2 

Lucretius .... BookV.. J. D. Duff . 2 

Plautus . Trinummus.. J. H. Gray . 3 

Tacitus*. Histories, Book I. G. A. Davies . 2 

Vergil. . Aeneid. Books I.-Xtl.. A. Sidgwick ...each 1 

,, . Georgies I.-II., III.-IV. . „ each vol. 2 

„ . Complete Works. Vol. I. Text 

and Introductions.. „ .. 3 

,, . Complete Works. Vol. II. Notes „ . 4 

FRENCH. 

About . Le Roi des Montagues . A. R. Ropes. 2 

Boileau . L’Art Potftiqne . D. Nichol Smith ... 2 

Corneille . Le Suite du Monteur . G. Masson . 2 


Author. 
De Sta«.. 


Pr« n c h— ( Cont inued). 
Book. 


Editor. 


.. La Directoire. G.'MassonandG. W. 

Prothero .. 

Malot . Remi et ses Amis.. M. de G. Verrall 

Moli&re . 


Prick. 
s. d. 


L’Avare . E. G. W. Braunholtz 2 

,, . Lea Prdcieuses Ridicules . » 2 

.. . .. „ Abridged 

Edition . tt I 

tt . Le Misanthrope. tt . 2 

,, . Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. A. 0. Clapin . I 

Perrault . The Fairy Tales cf Master 

Perrault . W. Rippmann . 1 

Ponsard. Charlotte Corday. A. EL Ropes . 2 

Souvestre. Le Serf.. >• . 1 


GERMAN. 

Benedix. Doctor Wespe. K. H. Breul. 3 0 

Goethe. Iphigenie auf Tauris . «» . 3 6 

HauflT . Die Kara vane . A. W. Schlottmann 3 0 

Kohlrausch . Das Jahr 1813.... W. Wagner.. 2 0 

Lessing . Minna von Barnhelm . H. J. Wolstenholme 3 0 

Riehl. Die Ganerben und Die Gereoh- 

tigkeit Giittes. tt 

,, . CuliurgeschichtlicheNovellen... „ 3 0 

Schiller . Wilhelm Tell . K. H. Breul. 2 

,, .. ,, Abridged Edition „ . 1 

„ . Wallenstein I. (Lager and Picco- 

lomtni). tt ® 

,, . Wallenstein It. (Tod). it ® 

ENGLISH. 

Bacon . The New Atlantis. G.C.M.Smith [/»the press 

Macaulay . Lays of Ancient Rome (with 

Ivry and the Armada) . J. H. Flather. 1 6 

/ Arcades and Comus. A. W. Verity . 3 0 

The Cambridge \ Ode on the Nativity, L’Allegro, 

Milton < II Penseroso, Lycidas. ,» . 2 ® 

for Schools I Paradise Lost, Books I. and II. „ . 2 0 

V. „ „ Books III. and IV. ., . 2 0 

More . Utooia .. J. R. Lumby . 3 6 

T u fl pi.* p _ flCC (A Midsummer’s Night Dream... A. W. Verity . I 6 

S^espeare j T 8t .. .. l a 

for Schools ( Richard n . 

Scott . Lay of the Last Minstrel . 


J. H. blather 2 


London: C. J. CLAY & SON'S, Cambridge University Press Warehouse. Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE ACADEMY. 

Editorial and Publishing Offices, 43 , Chancery-lane. 

The Academy will be tent poet-free to every Annual Subtcriber 
in the United Kingdom. 

Price far One Ittue, Threepence; pottage One Halfpenny. Price 
far 58 iuuet, Thirteen Shillings; pottage free. 

Foreign Bates for Yearly Subscriptions . 20 s. 

including pottage. 

American Agents for the Academy : Brentano's, 31, Union- 
square, New York. 


Our Awards for 1899. 

The “ Crowned ” Books. 

Iw accordance with an announcement in our issue of 
December 16, we have this year extended the scope of the 
Academy’s Awards to Authors. We have divided the sum 
at our disposal, One Hundred and Fifty Guineas, into six 
portions of Twenty-Five Guineas each, which we have 
allotted to six books, representing various branches of 
literature, notable for promise, sincerity, and thoroughness 
in literary art. An author’s first book, we remarked in a 
preliminary announcement, would be the ideal candidate 
for an award; but we did not bind ourselves to search 
among first or even second books. Our Awards are: 

Poetby. 

TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS to Mr. W. B. Yeats for 
The Wind Among the Reeds. 

Fiction. 

TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS to “Zack” (Miss Gwen¬ 
doline Keats) for On Trial. 

Bioobaphy. 

TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS to Mr. Hilaire Belloc for 
Lanton: a Study. 

Hi8Toky. 

TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS to Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
for England in the Age of Wyeliffe. 

Translation. 

TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS to Mrs. Garnett for her 
translation of the novels of Turgenev. 

Miscellaneous. 

TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS to Mr. H. G. Graham 
for The Soctal Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats and “ The Wind Among 
the Reeds.” 

Mb. W. B. Yeats is one of the most active and prominent 
leaders of that movement in present literature which goes 
by the somewhat high-flown title of the Celtic Renaissance. 
It numbers both poets and prose-writers belonging to the 
kindred kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland. 

None among them has a more genuine, more distinctive 
and personal note than Mr. Yeats. His work has been 
slender in quantity: but it has quality. It is artistic and 
conscientious. His prose inclines to a poetised style: it is 


good of its kind, but not eminently good. With all its 
poetio infusion, it has nothing tawdry. With all its self- 
consoious artistry, the note is not forced: its rhythm is a 
true prose-rhythm, with none of that terrible bastard 
movement—like blank verse gone very muoh to the bad— 
which makes most writing of this sort anathema. Yet it 
is not suffloent for a reputation. That reputation must rest 
on Mr. Yeats’s poetry. Here he stands quite alone: a 
poet he is, and—to our thinking—a poet only. In every¬ 
thing else which he writes he suggests the poet. As poet 
he suggests nothing outside poetry—the simple essence; 
not poetic embodiment of this thing or that, but just 
poetry. His is not a large or wide gift. It is, in truth, an 
exceedingly contracted gift; but a gift it is, authentically 
his and no man else’s. Whether from singular self- 
iudgment or the good-hap of simple sincerity, Mr. Yeats 
has practically recognised this. He has known that his 

e was small; he has known that his gift was narrow ; 

has known that his gift was his gift—or he has acted 
as if he knew, which comes to the same thing; and he 
has held to it and within it, unswerving and contented as 
the blackbird on the bough. 

In proportion as he beoomes, or tries to be, definite, his 
power passes from him. It is when he is obeying the 
dictates of an emotion, a sentiment, as insubstantial and 
uncapturable as a gust of the night, that he achieves his 
most delicate and evanescent charm. With a true instinct 
of his own prevailing quality he calls this latest book The 
Wind Among the Reeds. No less frail and mysterious than 
such a wind is the appeal of Mr. Yeats’s best verse. 


“Zack” (Miss Gwendoline Keats) and “On 
Trial.” 

It seems impossible that this simple story of Devonshire 
folk should fail to arouse enthusiasm among students of 
good fiction. As you read the pages you feel, beneath the 
surface of expression, the strong, easy, leisurely pulse of 
an imagination calmly exulting in its own power. There 
is no question here of “ making the most ” of a talent—of 
piecing it out with ingenuities and painstakings and heavy 
labours. Clearly, “Zack” has much to give, and she 
gives it easily. She is exempt from the cares of imagina¬ 
tive poverty. She sees, she feels, she writes, and doesn’t 
count the cost. She can afford to be generous. 

In a novel where style and matter have an equal dis¬ 
tinction we have only one fault to find. Call it a quasi¬ 
fault. To our mind, On Trial is scarcely a novel: it is 
a short story elongated, and elongated a trifle too much. 
Towards the middle of it one might urge that an inevitable 
climax was not being approached with sufficient directness. 
The incidents cease for a time to be indispensable. 
Smollett (who was a great man) once wrote: “A novel 
is a large and diffused picture, comprehending the charac¬ 
ters of life, disposed in groups. . . .,” &c. We think 
much of the importance of that phrase “large and dif¬ 
fused.” It seems to us to touch the essence of the matter. 
On Trial is neither large nor diffused. It is an episode. 
Dan loses a letter, and tries to keep it back from a certain 
destination; but it reaches the destination. That is all. 
The mere letter is too continuously prominent. You can’t 
write a novel about the adventures of a letter. It is a 
short story. Yet there is enough stuff in this short story 
for half-a-dozen six-shilling novels. Only reviewers know 
how excessively rare is this quality of plenteous inspira¬ 
tion, and how delightful the sense of security which 
it induces in those who spend their lives in watching 
fountains trying not to run dry. 

This is Miss Keats’s second book. Her first, a collec¬ 
tion of short stories, was published in 1898 under the title 
Life it Life. 
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Mr. Hilaire Belloc and “ Dan ton : a Study.” 

Me. Belloc, although he has but just taken his degree— 
he was a Brackenbury scholar of Balliol College, Oxford— 
is already a man of various achievement. He has proved 
a most eloquent President of the Union, has inspired or 
helped to inspire a renascence of Oxford Liberalism, has 
worked a new vein of humour in The Bad Boy's Book of 
Beasts and its successors, and he has written Banton. 
This is really notable among recent historical biographies. 
It is not particularly learned. Mr. Belloc takes his facts 
mainly from modem French writers who have gone over 
the subject, and probably adds less of his own than an 
older scholar, Mr. A. H. Beesly, whose Banton appeared 
almost simultaneously with his. But it is a genuine 
attempt to paint, broadly and in a strong key of colour, a 
great historical portrait. It aims at doing more than 
modify our intellectual conception of Danton: it would 
transform and reconstruct our imaginative notion of him. 
This is the most difficult task of a biographer who has the 
traditions to wrestle with. Mr. Belloc accomplishes it, or 
nearly accomplishes it, not by persuasion, but by sheer 
impressiveness. He puts all his strength into the great 
moments. As a rule, his style is not impeccable, inclining 
too much to paradox, to smartness, to the oracular. But 
when a real call is made on it, as in the chapter which 
handles the grim close of Danton’s meteoric career, then it 
rises to the occasion. The narrative becomes large in its 
movement, stirring through its picturesque qualities, its 
sureness of dramatic touch. The method has its dangers. 
It suggests the inevitable comparison with Carlyle. It 
skirts the exuberant, the bombastic, the grandiose. We 
can imagine many people disliking Mr. Belloc’s book 
exceedingly. We cannot imagine any competent judge 
failing to find himself in contact with a vigorous and 
stimulating mind, and one open to perceptions and to 
ideas. 


Mr. G. M. Trevelyan and 11 England in the 
Age of Wycliffe.” 

Mb. Teevelyan was, as a historian, bom in the purple. 
The son of Sir George Trevelyan and the great-nephew of 
Macaulay, he renews in a third generation the historical 
triumphs and the historical ideals of his house. His 
England in the Age of Wycliffe appeared shortly after his 
election to a Fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was at once recognised as a valuable contribution to 
the study of Church and State in the fourteenth century. 
It is good historical writing, in more than one way. It 
has the quality of erudition, for it sums up the results of 
the author’s valuable and painstaking research into the 
documents of the Feasants’ Bising. It has also the 
quality of interest, for Mr. Trevelyan is of those who feel 
that history should be written, and not merely compiled; 
a constructive work, not a pricis of records. He has a 
critical period of the national evolution to tackle, and he 
brings to the task a vigour of the pen and an ability for 
correlating details which enable him to produce a satis¬ 
factory survey of the whole state of English civilisation 
at the turning-point. Also, he dares to have enthusiasms, 
and, without swerving from impartiality, avoids the temper 
of neutral detachment which leaves so much of modem 
history drab. Here comes in the touch of heredity, for, 
in the main, his enthusiasms are his by tradition. He is 
faithful to the themes of the middle-class domination in 
England, of Whiggery in State, and Nonconformity in 
Church. When Macaulay dealt with William of Orange, 
or Sir George Trevelyan with Charles James Fox, these were 
the tendencies which occupied their thoughts and excited 


their admiration. The younger writer approaches them in 
their beginnings, a) they first emerge upon the field of 
history against the incongruous background of the failing 
Middle Ages. 


Mrs. Garnett’s Translation of Turgenev. 

Of all departments of literary labour that of translation 
is, perhaps, the most exacting and the least satisfactory— 
especially to the translator. In it failure is bitterly 
condemned as an outrage on the original, while success 
must expect no more than a condescending and perfunctory 
approval. Complete success is impossible, or almost im¬ 
possible, and none knows this better than the translator, 
who on that account needs in a peculiar degree qualities 
which are not too often combined—restraint, audacity, and 
disinterestedness. The skilled and conscientious translator 
therefore deserves from us a particular encouragement and 
appreciation. In the region of imaginative literature no 
more prominent instance of this can be found than Mrs. 
Constance Garnett, whose English version of Ivan Turgenev, 
begun in 1894, was completed at the end of last year. 
To translate the complete works of one of the greatest 
European masters—an artist, moreover, renowned for rich¬ 
ness and beauty of style—was a great undertaking in 
itself; and the difficulties in the case of Turgenev were 
enhanced by the notorious complexity of the Bussian 
tongue (so majestic, but so formidable to the foreigner), 
and by the fact that any English translation must, per¬ 
force, on the European stage, challenge comparison with the 
superb French verson prepared under the eye of Turgenev 
himself. That Mrs. Garnett has conspicuously succeeded 
in a long and arduous task is beyond doubt. Her trans¬ 
lation is faithful and correct. It is full of ingenuities 
unsuspected by the casual reader; and it has a quiet and 
modest grace. As we survey the fifteen volumes of the neat 
and dignified edition we cannot but feel that Mrs. Garnett 
has deserved exceedingly well of her countrymen. Sincelvan 
Turgenev is pre-eminently a master of technique, his work 
must be specially valuable in a country whose writers 
have, for the most part, been content to under-rate 
technique. Upon a larger and more human consideration, 
these novels, which by universal consent are counted 
among the supreme works of imaginative genius, are the 
heritage, not of Bussia, but of the world; and he who 
worthUy makes that heritage effective to his own race 
has, indeed, laboured to a notable end. 


Mr. H. G. Graham and “ The Social Life of 

Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.” 

The task of writing the social history of any period 
demands two things, at least, in a writer: industry and 
imaginative sympathy. Without the first he cannot collect 
the right materials; without the second he cannot give 
them life and colour and verisimilitude. Mr. Graham has 
brought these qualities to the task—never before under¬ 
taken with such a comprehensive aim—of drawing the 
social life of Scotland m the eighteenth century, a life 
widely different, because far more young and crude, than 
that which we associate with the London and England of 
Queen Anne and the Georges. He shows us a Scotland 
in which the gentry were just beginning to drink tea, 
adorn their rooms with wall-paper, and wear linen next 
the skin. He sketches the rise of the theatre, art, and a 
new literature in Edinburgh. The dress, the sports, the 
eating habits, and the social amenities of the age take 
life again in Mr. Graham’s pages, in which literary style 
is the efficient, not obtrusive, handmaid of what may be 
called tessellated history. 
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“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

We have all heard of the gentleman in Moliere who wae 
more amusing than he had supposed. That is often 
Shakespeare’s situation with regard to ourselves. His 
innocent blunders have become a source of delight. ' The 
mere line on the playbill, “ Theseus, Duke of Athens,” gives 
us a pleasing thrill—or would give, had not Mr. Tree (it is 
his one failure of tact) substituted “Theseus, Prince of 
Athens.” This thrill you get from the strange blend of 
classic and romantic. One age is refracted through another 
for the pleasure of a third. So we enjoy a luxury denied 
to Shakespeare himself. In a footnote to the fifty-second, 
and last, chapter of his Beeline and Fall , Gibbon says: 
“From these Latin princes of the fourteenth century, 
Boccacce, Chaucer, and Shakespeare have borrowed their 
Theseus duke of Athens. An ignorant age transfers its 
own language and manners to the most distant times.” It 
does, and in so doing it stores up gratification for a later 
age which, by acquiring the historic sense, has gained 
the capacity for being pleased with the incongruous. The 
incongruities of “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” are, of 
course, not all unconscious: the intrusion of the artisan- 
mummers into fairyland, the “ topical ” allusions to Queen 
Elizabeth from the mouth of a fairy king. But Shakespeare 
could not have felt, as we feel, the chaTm in the juxtaposition 
of the two mythologies, the northern fays and elves and the 
Greek heroes and amazons; nor can he have anticipated our 
relish of the quaint in the sight of Warwickshire peasantry 
clowning in Greek tunic and sandals; nor would that 
“ wood near Athens ” have delighted him as it delights us 
merely because we find good English oak and greensward 
there and no olive-clad rock. What a comfort (for us) 
that Shakespeare, after all, was not Bacon ! For then he 
would have entered into the spirit of antiquity —“ recon¬ 
stituted an epoch,” as the jargon goes—and baulked us of 
all the pleasure we now get from his free-and-easy con¬ 
fusion of time and place and race. The later stage 
anachronisms—Garrick’s Macbeth in scarlet coat and 
powdered wig, Gluck’s Eurydiee in sack and paniers a la 
Watteau —have their special flavour, too, for the judicious 
connoisseur; but Shakespeare’s quaintness in this kind is 
more racy and thorough-going—the quaintness of your true 
Primitive and naif, your Masaccio and Botticelli. For my 
part, I should like to see “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
given something of the Boccaccio atmosphere. Titania 
should wear the “ bunchy” draperies of the woman on the 
right-hand of Botticelli’s “ Birth of Venus”; Peaseblossom 
and Mustardseed should be little Florentine bambini ; and 
through the “wood near Athens” we should have a 
glimpse of the dumpy hills and curving stream to be seen 
behind the Monna Lisa. 

But that is another sort of dream, and I have no fault to 
find with the more traditional setting at Her Majesty’s. 

I say “traditional,” but a little hastily; for, after all, 
what is the tradition here ? Probably the play was at first 
presented with all the crude, garish materialism of a 
masque. As Mr. Archer rightly says, the play is in form 
a masque, with Bottom and his friends to play the con¬ 
ventional anti-masque. But a masque is no more dream¬ 
like than a Lord Mayor’s Show, and by degrees, as people 
grew to take a less matter-of-fact view of dreams, the 
demand for something more vague and impalpable in the 
presentation of this play bepame urgent. Phelps, at 
Sadler’s Wells, met this demand in a rough-and-ready 
fashion by the device of a green gauze ourtain between 
performers and public. That is to say, like Johnson when 
interrogated by an inquisitive lady about ghosts, he “ left 
the subject in obscurity.” Now we have artful devices of 
illumination, electric lights dancing like Will-o’-the-wisps 
in “inspissated gloom,” and so forth. In the last scene a 
peculiarly uncanny effect is produced by constructing 
what appear in daylight to be the massive pillars of 
Theseus’s palace as hollow transparencies, which, at the 


wave of Oberon’s wand, glow with coloured fires. As the 
fairies troop off, the lights die away, and at the end the 
stage is plunged in darkness. Thus the vision dissolves, 
leaving “not a wrack behind”—a romantic conception, 
romantically carried out. 

Traditional or not, the fairy scenes are the best things in 
this revival. Mr. Walter Hann’s “Another part of the 
wood near the sea ” is, if one must make a choice, the 
very best thing. The way in which the natural declivities 
and acclivities of a woodland clearing have been reproduced 
shows not merely mechanical skill, but a real, loving obser¬ 
vation of Nature. ..And the naturalness of the “estate” 
extends, as Sir Anthony Absolute would say, to the “ live 
stock ” on it. The fairies are all young children ; some of 
them are mere babes, in very truth, almost small enough 
to— 

Creep into acorn cupj and hide them ther^, 

And they are left to romp very much at their will; all 
suggestion of the artifice and elaboration of a ballet is 
avoided. Mrs. Tree is, perhaps, a slightly too “ smart ” 
Titania, a Queen of Mayfaiiyland; but I really do not think 
the Oberon of Miss Julia Neilson could be bettered—so 
gracious is she, so regal, living so manifestly that auguite 
vie quotidienne, which M. Maeterlinck, in a very different 
connexion, ascribes to Hamlet. Of the other elements in 
the cast, three, I should say, err on the side of modernity. 
Yes, modernity, for there is the paradox; though the in- 
. congruous blending of ages be one of the delights proper 
to this play, it must offer no suggestion of our own agr. 
The enchantment of anachronism must always be accom¬ 
panied by the enchantment of distance. Now, Mr. Tree, 
when he dwells, as he does, on the eabotinage of Bottom, 
when he represents Bottom as anxious in the play-scene to 
make a speech to the audience, is obtrusively modern. 
And Miss Sarah Brooke, as Hermia, in the scene of the 
quarrel with Helena, is obtrusively modem. And Miss 
Louie Freear.as Puck, is obtrusively modern. There are 
other things besides these velleities for the modem in tho 
acting both of Miss Brooke and Mr. Tree—and very artistic, 
tactful things. But the Puck is all modem, hopelessly 
modem, vulgarly modem — a Cockney Puck, a “cheeky” 
street-arab Puck, a Puck whom you expect at every 
moment to break out into “sister Mary Jane’s top-note.” 
In short, the Puck is a mistake. . . . But the revival as 
a whole is no mistake; the intimate charm of the play, the 
sheer beauty of it, the fresh and blithe spirit of it, are 
there. A. B. W. 


James Martineau. 

He helped me at every mental and moral crisis of my life. 
To the young soul, first awaking to a sense of the sadness 
of loss, came the words as a possession for ever: “God 
only lends us the objects of our affections; the affections 
themselves He gives us in perpetuity.” In the struggle 
that comes to many of us later, between the imbibed faiths 
of childhood and the scepticism of new-born free thought, 
there was strength and healing in the injunction to “ trust 
to the highest intuitions of our best moments.” Worn and 
wearied with the strain of middle life, and threatened at 
times with the worst loss of all—loss of faith in self—there 
came a message from The Tides of the Spirit, gently but 
forcibly persuasive, by every mental, moral, and physical 
analogy, that “ these intermittent movements of the Spirit 
are the signs of divine life, not of human weakness.” 

Dr. Martineau’s especial charm lay in a certain stately 
humility. He expressed with childlike simplicity his 
unstinted gratitude to all who, in his own words, “ have, 
by their deeds, words, writings, helped us on our heaven¬ 
ward way.” To the last he would listen patiently and 
respectfully to the preaching of some younger man 
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whose best utterances were an ecno of his own; and at 
the age of ninety-three he sent a pathetic acknowledg¬ 
ment of comradeship to one who, as his equal on the score 
of age alone, had thus addressed him. But with all these 
gentle and kindly courtesies, and amid the more familiar 
intercourse of his happy family life and intimate friend¬ 
ships, he still seemed to stand apart in a certain aloofness, 
which he has himself described as characteristic of souls 
self-surrendered to God in these words: 

Hence the quietude and evenness of all their ways; a 
certain gentle, solitary air that seems ioo mild to give out 
so much power, a half mystic reserve . . . The oompletest 
self-sacrifice gives the completest self-possession; only the 
captive soul which has flung her rights away has all her 
powers free. Simply to serve under the instant orders of 
the living God is the highest qualification for command. 

The inspirations of Martineau’s own life were his abso¬ 
lute trust in God and his fidelity to the ideal Christ. 
These find utterance respectively in two hymns which he 
contributed to the collection made by himself as “ Hymns 
for the Christian Church and Home.” One begins: 

Thy way is in the deep, O Lord, 

E’en there I’ll go with Thee. 

Anl the other: 

A voice upon the midnight air 
Where Kedron’s moonlit waters stray. 

Some might wonder that he who wrote these hymns should 
be the author of The Seat of Authority in Religion, the 
conclusion of which leaves but the barest minim um of 
historical “ fact ” in the accepted Christian record. But 
Dr. Martineau was no iconoclast, delighting in his work of 
destruction, and triumphantly reckoning up the number of 
idol statues defaced and columns overthrown. He did his 
work with gentle, even reluctant reverence; and if the 
earthly temple had to be destroyed, he strove to lay the 
foundations of another not made by hands, eternal in the 
heavens, and possibly to be yet reflected on earth as “ the 
Church of the future.” 

To Dr. Martineau’s Huguenot ancestry may perhaps be 
traced some of the sterner sides of his nature, his fearless 
independence, his ready sacrifice of all and everything for 
the truth’s sake, his rapier-like thrusts in argument. But 
the influence exercised by him over the minds and hearts of 
men, women, and children flowed from his own individuality. 
There was never the faintest bid for popularity. The test 
of a public speaker’s utterances lies in the effect they 
produce when read, and here Dr. Martineau never failed. 
The printed word has all the uplifting charm of the spoken 
one; and yet who that ever heard him can forget the 
inspiration of the far-seeing, upward gaze, and the rapid, 
nervous diction, tempered ever by a professorial reticence 
and dignity. 

In the exquisite prayers forming part of the two con¬ 
cluding services of the ten which he mainly compiled, 
and of which these two are all his own, he petitions: 
“Amidst the din of earthly interests and the storm of 
human passions let the still, small voice of Thy Spirit be 
inly felt, and, though all else declines, may the noontide 
of Thy grace and peace remain.” The keynote of his 
teaching was, that if the letter killeth, the spirit giveth 
life. He was the apostle of spirituality. To me he will 
always remain one who walked this earth as a spirit 
clothed with flesh as but with a garment. 

E. M. H. 


O. P. Pym. 

Extbr O. P. Pym to the gallery of Fiction. “0. P. 
Pym, the colossal Pym, that vast and rolling figure”— 
these are the opening words of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new 
novel, Tommy and Grizel, now auspiciously begun in 
Scribner. Of course we are to be interested mainly in 
Tommy, and yet Mr. Barrie must begin with Pym, cannot 
keep his hands, as it were, off the great man, whom he 
calls the king of the “ Penny Number.” And worthy he 
is of the title; there is nothing pettifogging about Pym. 
He “ never knew what he was to write about until 
he dipped grandly.” It is true that on the evening of our 
first acquaintance with Pym, his publishers had removed 
his boots in order to make it easier for him to finish his 
work at home. That was mere routine. We find Pym 
on his sofa at 22, Little Owlet-street, Marylebone. We 
say his sofa, because on this evening he happened to have 
a sofa. His room at No. 22 was a movable feast, for 
“ he was a lodger who flitted placidly from floor to floor 
according to the state of his finances, carrying his apparel 
and other belongings in one great armful, and spilling by 
the way.” Let us look at Pym on his sofa. He “ lolled, 
gross and massive,” with one leg over the back of the 
sofa, “the other drooping, his arms extended, and his 
ipe, which he could find nowhere, thrust between the 
uttons of his waistcoat, an agreeable pipe-rack.” His 
yellow dressing-gown was pulled up and concentrated 
as a pillow under his head—and what a head!—big and 
round, “ the plentiful gray hair in tangles, possibly because 
in Pym’s last flitting the comb had dropped over the 
banisters. . . . There was sensitiveness left in the thick 
nose, humour in the eyes, though they so often watered, 
the face had gone to flabbiness at last, but not without 
some lines and dents, as if the head had resisted the body 
for a space before the whole man rolled contentedly down 
hill.” There you have the portrait of 0. P. Pym. Is it 
not promiseful? Insensibly, almost, we glide into his 
opinions: 

He had no beard. “ Young man, let your beard grow.” 
Those who have forgotten all else about Pym may recall 
him in these words ; they were his one counsel to literary 
aspirants, who, according as they took it, are now bearded 
and properous or shaven and on the rates. To shave costs 
threepence, another threepence for loss of time—nearly 
ten pounds a year; three hundred pounds since Pym’s 
chin first bristled. With his beard he oould have bought 
an annuity or a cottage in the country; he could have had 
a wife and children and driven his dog-cart and been 
made a churchwarden. All gone, all shaved, and for 
what ? When he asked this question he would move his 
hand across his chin with a sigh, and so, bravely to the 
barber’s. 

Pym’s door is haunted by his publishers, “ two little 
round men,” who represent the great public—which is to 
say, the public of nursemaids and milliners and other 
light, insatiable readers. It is a public that will not be 
denied. Immense issues, commercial and sentimental, 
wait on Pym to-night: the new story must be begun. 
But Pym has no ideas. The very plot of the story is 
non-existent in Pym’s brain. The crisis is becoming 
unbearable, yet Pym declines to budge. “ While all the 
world waited, this was Pym’s ultimatum: ‘ I shall begin 
the damned thing at eight o’clock.’ ” To do Pym justice 
the situation was sometimes reversed. When Pym had 
the ideas, and the publishers had the money, Pym would 
sternly demand his “ honorarium,” which by the agreement 
was not due until he had finished the tale. If his request 
was not listened to, a chapter in the middle of his tale 
would break off like this: 

Several years have passed since these events took place, 
and the scene changes to a lovely garden by the bank of 
old Father Thames. A young man sits by the soft-flow¬ 
ing stream, and he is calm as the scene itself, for the storm 
has passed away, and Percy (for it is no other) has found 
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hu anchorage. As he sits musing over the past, Felicity 
steals out by the French window and puts her soft arms 
round his neck. “My little wife!” he murmurs. The 
End, unless you pay up by mestenyer. 

When Tommy became Pym’s amanuensis he brought 
diligence and ideas to 22, Little Owlet-street. The first 
quality was appreciated by Pym, who was much in need of 
a careful person at his elbow. “ Among the dutios of this 
amanuensis was to remember the name of the heroine, her 
appearance and other personal details, for Pym constantly 
forgot them in the night, and he had to go searching back 
through his pages for them, cursing her so horribly that 
Tommy signed to Elspeth to retire to her tiny bedroom at 
the top of the house.” No wonder that Pym, struck by 
Tommy’s worth, took more frequent walks round the 
corner, and that his absences on business became more 
protracted. Meanwhile Tommy’s ideas were luxuriating. 
He found out that Pym’s characters were not flesh and 
blood, and that opportunities for noble thought and 
sagacious comment on the springs of human conduct were 
neglected by Pym. Tommy, working on Pym’s orders 
alone, began to exceed his instructions. “ With a pen 
in his hand and woman in his head he had such noble 
thoughts that his tears of exultation damped the pages as 
he wrote, and the ladies must have been astounded as well 
as proud to see what they were turning into.” 

One day the inevitable happened. The publishers 
called and told Pym that he was falling off. Pym dis¬ 
missed them haughtily, and then sat down “ heroically to 
do what he had not done for two decades, to read his 
latest work.” 

At first Pym’s only comment was: “It is the same old 
drivel as before ; what more can they want ? ” 

But presently he looked up, puzzled. “ Is this chapter 
yours or mine ? ” he demanded. 

“ It is about half and half,” said Tommy. 

• “ Is mine the first half ? Where does yours begin ? ” 

“That is not exactly what I mean,” explained Tommy, 
in a glow, but backing a little; “ you wrote that chapter 
first, and then I—I-” 

“ You re-wrote it! ” roared Pym, “ you dare to meddle 
with-” He was speechless with fury. 

“ I tried to keep my hand off,” Tommy said, with dig¬ 
nity, “ but the thing had to be done, and they are human 
now.” 

“Human ! who wants them to be human P The fiends 
seize you, boy, you have even been tinkering with my 
heroine’s personal appearance; what is this you have been 
doing to her nose P ” 

“ I turned it up slightly, that’s all,” said Tommy. 

“ I like them down,” roared Pym. 

“ I prefer them up,” said Tommy stiffly. 

“ Where,” cried Pym, turning over the leaves in a panio, 
“ where is the scene in the burning house ? ” 

“ It’s out,” Tommy explained; “ but there is a chapter in 
its place about-it’s mostly about the beauty of the soul 
being everything, and mere physical beauty nothing. Oh, 
Mr. Pym, sit down and let me read it to you.” 

But Pym read it, and a great deal more, for himself. No 
wonder he stormed, for the impossible had been made not 
only consistent, but unreadable. . . . 

“ A few more weeks of this,” said Pym, “ aod we should 
all three be turned out into the streets.” 

Tommy went to bed in an agony of mortification, but 
presently to his side came Pym. 

“ Where did you copy this from ?” he asked. “ ‘ It is 
when we are thinking of those we love that our noblest 
thoughts come to us, and the more worthy they are of our 
love the nobler the thought, hence it is that no one has 
done the greatest work who did not love God.’ ” 

“ I copied it from nowhere,” replied Tommy fiercely; 
“it’s my own.” 

Pym’s real greatness begins when Tommy’s is fore¬ 
shadowed. Already we know that when Tommy’s Letters 
to a Young Man About to be Married took the town by 
storm, and made Tommy the hero of a hundred draw¬ 
ing-rooms, no one was more pleased than “big-hearted, 
hopeless Pym.” We like 0. P. Pym. 


Things Seen. 

The Volunteer. 

Hk was fair and looked so young that when he an¬ 
nounced at the boarding-house dinner table that he 
had volunteered for active service we did not take the 
news very seriously. “Can you ride?” I asked. He 
laughed, and said: “ I begin the lessons to-morrow.” 
From that day forward he lived in riding breeches and 
a Norfolk jacket. He was always late for dinner, and 
when he took his seat it was with a flushed face, elated or 
depressed, according to the progress he had made in the 
riding school. And still we did not take him very 
seriously. It seemed absurd that such a stripling should 
be going to the front, and on a horse too. Then he began 
to buy things—a telescope, a pocket camera, a knife that 
could do twenty things and none of them properly, a tin 
of acid drops guaranteed to be thirst quenching, and a 
pair of khaki puttees, which pleased him more than 
anything else. I believe he slept in them. Still we did 
not take him seriously till one evening when he came back 
in a state of great excitement, and told us that he had 
passed in riding. We subscribed two shillings each, 
and gave him a compass with a luminous face. A 
few days later he told us that he would sail on the follow¬ 
ing Saturday. It was on the tip of my tongue to ask, 
“Is your mother going with you?” but I refrained. 
Even then I could not take his departure seriously. 

Two nights before he left he distributed the more bulky 
of his possessions. I received a patent trouser-press. 
Later in the evening he sent a message, asking me to 
come into his bedroom. It was littered with strange 
clothes, and he was polishing a bayonet with a flannel 
shirt. He introduced me to an elderly man with a pro¬ 
fessional air and a pen in his hand. Lying on the table 
was a document, headed “The Last Will and Testament 
of-I signed my name. 


In War Time. 

“Awful Disaster at Colesberg! British Losses!” The 
quiet Square awoke and shivered! 

Then a girl in black stepped out from a little door in 
the high wall adjoining the Convent. 

It was my friend for whom I was waiting. 

“ You saw your sister ? ” 

“Yes. Oh, it’s sad, sad,” she broke out, in sudden 
passion. “ Not the mere seeing her behind the grille, not 
being unable to put one’s small gifts in her hand—one gets 
accustomed to those things in seven years. Not even the 
pity of her having given up a world whose opportunities 
she had not guessed at in her three-and-twenty years ’ ” 

I did not answer. What was there to say ? 

“ It is a small community,” she went on presently. 
“Twelve have taken the final veil and there are two 
postulants. Of that number, six have brothers and cousins 
at the War, not counting friends. One—Grace, my sister 
—has two brothers and seven cousins. The rest have 
friends. Last Sunday I went there for Benediction, and 
afterwards had a ‘ parlour ’—that is, saw my sister. The 
Mother, too, came in; her veil was, of course, lowered. 
They drank in my news of the War like thirsty children; 
their interest surprised me. I searched my memory for 
details.” 

She caught her breath. 

“ Here is my sister's letter,” she said. “ Head it.” 

I read by the light of a street-lamp. 

“I must rely on you, dear one, to let me know all the 
war news you can in your weekly letter. Even our Mother 
does not get the papers. Occasionally some friend may 
send a ‘ cutting ’—that is all. The men call their dreadful 
news around our enclosure walls—so often, oh, so often— 
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and with no other response than a most fervent prayer, 
if one has the misfortune to hear them.” 

We looked back, in silence, to the black walls, behind 
which, also in silence, fourteen women listened, and prayed. 

“I told them the news to-day,” my friend said; “ but 
to-morrow-? ” 

Outside the enclosure a remaining street hawker took 
fresh breath and heart, and altered his cry : 

“ Grave Disaster! Long Cas-u-al-ty List! ” 


The Conductor. 

With many others I was seated in an omnibus. The 
time was 11 a.m., and the place a crowded thorough¬ 
fare in the metropolis. Not very young, accustomed 
to the country, and somewhat of a novice as regarded 
town life, a sense of nervousness oppressed me as 
we passed through one (to me) unknown street after 
another, never apparently getting any nearer our various 
destinations. My neighbours seemed to be possessed by 
calm faith, and were content to leave themselves entirely 
in the hands of the conductor, but I, being of an anxious 
temperament, wondered often if I had taken the right 
omnibus—if I were near my destination, and if I should 
be able to secure a place when I arrived. 

“ Put me down at the City Temple,” I said to the guard, 
for the second time. 

“ In course,” he responded, a trifle impatiently. “ They 
all gets out there.” Then, turning to my opposite neigh¬ 
bour, he continued: “ I was there myself once, and my 
what a time we ’ad! We larft and we cried, and we 'ad a 
rare time. I’m going again some dye when it’s my turn 
orf. You see,” and he lowered his voice confidentially, 
“ ’im that preaches is so ’uman, and ’e’s not so damned 
serious as some of those parsons are.” 

He directed his eyes, almost unconsciously, to the unmis¬ 
takable cut of my clerical clothes as he spoke, but I bore 
the scrutiny with calmness, for a word—nay even a look to 
the wise is sufficient, and I took home with me a lesson 
which has since borne fruit. 

Correspondence. 

The Chastity of Flowers. 

Sir, —It seems to me your recent correspondent “ S. G. 0.” 
attempts a very extravagant reading in to Shakespeare’s 
touching lines. When the moon looks with a watery eye 
the chastity of every. little flower is maintained, not 
violated. The most inappropriate word, violated, would 
apply more to very fine weather, most favourable to the 
seeding of flowers, just reversing the lament in the verse. 
It is also making the flowers too much like human mortals 
to lament a violation of chastity, which in nature is no 
violation at all; violation in such cases is only human. 

It is impossible to read anything in to the beautiful 
passages quoted, including Perdita’s: 

Pale primroses 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids, 

except in the sense that Shakespeare had an idea of the 
sexes of flowers. The expression “ every little flower ” is 
very significant, for centuries before in the East, in the 
case of the date and the fig only, the analogy had occurred 
(I think to Herodotus). The whole of Perdita’s talk on 
flowers in Act IV., Scene III., of the “ Winter’s Tale” is 
worth studying in this connexion, and the “streaked gilly 
flowers,” &c., might be read with the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
Act I. Scene III. line 72. I see no good reason why 
Shakespeare should not have hit upon the poetic notion of 
the sexes of flowers, and have given the men of science 
the clue to be followed sixty years after. It is the only 
interpretation to bo put on his pathetic verse without 
reading in to his words what is very far from being there. 


On consulting Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary on 
the word “ enforced,” I find Shakespeare’s “ Richard HI.” 
quoted. Act IH. Sceno V. line 9: “ Ghastly looks are 
at my service, like enforced smiles,” not violated smiles.— 
I am, &c., W. F. Collier. 


A Translation. 

Sir, —I am inclined to think that some of the artificial 
forms popular in Spain present the greatest task by reason 
of their short lines, their simplicity, and their music. 
Here, for instance, is a petenera: 

Por ti me olvide de Dios 
Por tl la gloria perdi, 

Y ahora me voy a. quedar 
Solea triste de mi, 

Y ahora me voy k quedar 
Sin Dios sin gloria y sin 
Por ti me olvide de Di 
Por ti la gloria perdi 

Will any of your readers translate it? With apologies 
to the shade of Cervantes, who held such temerity to be 
certain of disaster, I give you an attempt of my own, well 
knowing that the best way to encourage others is by 
showing a bad example. You will see that the sixth line 
of the original (perhaps the best) has got away from me 
altogether, while other failings are no less apparent. 
But here it is: 

For you I put God and all by, 

To you I gave honour and all, 

Ana now you have left me to die 
Alone with the pains of my fall; 

And now you have left me to die 
Without even hearing my call, 

When for you I put God and all by, 

To yon I gave honour and all. 

— I am, &c., Arthur Maquarie. 


“ The Redemption of Egypt.” 

Sir, —In the notice of the above, which appeared in 
your issue of Saturday last, your reviewer writes: “ Such 
elementary slips . . . should not have escaped the eye of 
a Master of Arts, who can quote Herodotus in a transla¬ 
tion.” 

It has been pointed out to me that these last words may 
convey the impression to your readers that I have made 
extracts from a translation of Herodotus. Will you allow 
me to say that this is not the case ? The translations from 
the Greek and other authors which are given in 1 he 
Redemption of Egypt are done by myself, except in the one 
or two instances where the contrary is expressly stated in 
the text or notes.—I am, &c., 

Jan. 15, 1900. W. Basil Worsfold. 


From a Reader. 

Sir, —Two passages from two masters of literature were 
recalled to me as I read your issue of last Saturday. Your 
article on “ Made Writing ” might have for its text the 
maxim from Goethe: “The duty of an artist is not to 
make beautiful descriptions, but to describe beautiful 
things.” When I saw the exquisite couplet on page 9— 

Bud doth the rose and daisy, winter done, 

But we, once dead, no more do see the sun— 

I instantly repeated to myself that pathetic wail of Horace 
(Carm. IV. vii. 14): 

Damns tamen celeres reparant eoelestia lunee: 

Nos, ubi decidimus, 

Quo pater -Eneas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 

Pwvis et umbra sumus. 

—I am, & c ., Frank Walters. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne : Jan. 8 , 1900. 
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New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Boohs of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow .J 

Tire Complete Works of John 

Gower. Vol. I. By G. C. Macaulay. 

We have here the first volume of a work which promises 
to take high rank in the esteem of students of romance 
and of early English literature. It is singular that no 
satisfactory text of Gower’s Confessio Amantis exists, 
although the means of producing such a text exist at 
Oxford. At the desire of the Delegates of the University 
Press, Mr. Macaulay widened the task which his personal 
predilections had indicated, and consented to produce texts 
of Gower’s French works as well as his English. Hence 
the first volume is devoted to the French poems, par¬ 
ticularly to the Speculum Meditantes or Mirour de V Omme, 
a didactic poem of nearly 30,000 lines. The second and 
third volumes will contain the English works, and will 
carry out Mr. Macaulay’s main object—the publication of 
the correct text of the Confessio Amantis. A fourth volume 
will contain the Vox Clamantis, and other Latin poems. 
The entire work will be a monument of industry and 
a demonstration of the splendid resources of the Bodleian 
Library. (Clarendon Press.) 

The Downfall of Spain. By H. W. Wilson 

Mr. Wilson brings to the naval history of this war 
the expert knowledge which enabled him to produce his 
valuable work Ironclads in Action. The attractiveness of 
the theme to such a writer is greatly increased by the 
abundance of data on the American side, so freely fur¬ 
nished to all the world by the U.S. Navy Department. 
Although Mr. Wilson’s main object is to print matter 
which shall be of use to the naval student, his work is 
written on broad literary lines and with full appreciation 
of the tragedy of Spain’s utter helplessness. The book is 
well equipped with diagrams and photographs. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Historic Parallels to l’Affairb 

Dreyfus. By Edgar Sanderson. 

Mr. Sanderson undertakes to show instances in modem 
history of “ crimes not rivalling the Rennes atrocity, . . . 
but procedures in which religious bigotry, popular panic, 
and political rancour, singly or combined, played a leading 
part.” The narratives he offers are those of sufferings 
of John of Bameveldt, who was beheaded in 1619 at The 
Hague; the Roman Catholic victims of Titus Oates; 
Jean Calas, the Protestant martyr of Toulouse, who was 
broken on the wheel on the false charge of murdering his 
son; and Lord Cochrane, who suffered extraordinary 
injustice for assailing naval corruption, and was charged 
with conspiracy. The book has only an adventitious 
interest, but it is well and carefully prepared, and is as 
readable as a novel. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Lambkin’s Remains. By H. B. 

This book, by the author of Danton: a Study and The Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts, is not for everyone. But the Rev. 
J. A. Lambkin, the fatuous upholder of English respecta¬ 
bilities and upper-class traditions, is a delicious creation. 
His essays on “ Success ” and “ Sleep,” his address on 
“ The Tertiary Symptoms of Secondary Education among 
the Poor,” his “ Sermon,” and his “Article on the North- 
West Comer of the Mosaic Pavement of the Roman Yilla 
at Bignor,” are full of delightful fooling. (The Pro¬ 
prietors of the J. C.R. at J. Vincent’s, Oxford. 2s. 6d.) 

The Mysteries of Chronology. By F. F. Arbuthnot. 

“ This very slipshod work ” is the author’s own descrip¬ 
tion of this book. His frankness need not be taken too 
seriously, it being Mr. Arbuthnot’s opinion that to write a 


really good scientific work on chronology would take about 
fifty years. Here the reader, or the student, may find 
clearly stated the most accepted facts about the date of the 
Christian era into Europe, about the date of the introduc¬ 
tion of “Anno Domini, &c., &c. An interesting chapter 
discusses in order the dates of the births, accessions, 
and deaths of our English kings and queens from the 
Conqueror down. (Heinemann.) 

Vespers and Compline : By the Rev. 

A Soggarth’s Sacred Verses. Matthew Russell, S.J. 

In this and its companion volume, Idyls of Killowen, 
Father Russell has collected all that he wishes to preserve 
of three volumes of verse now out of print. Many of the 
verses in this volume deal with the lives and faith of 
saints, as St. Patrick, St. Monica, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and others. (Bums & Oates. 3s. 6 d.) 

Missionary Travels and Researches By David 

in South Africa. Livingstone. 

This is the first volume in a new issue of the Minerva 
Library, to which works not hitherto included will be 
added. The book derives interest from the fact that it 
contains Dr. Livingstone’s account and indictment of 
the Boers. The new dress of the Minerva Library is a 
handsome one of red canvas, with gold design and lettering. 
(Ward, Lock. 2s.) 

On the Old Road. By John Buskin. 

What Arrows of the Chase did for Mr. Buskin’s scattered 
letters to the press, these three volumes do for his fugitive 
articles. The first two volumes contain essays on Art, the 
third contains literary and other matter. Many of the 
contents are of great interest, as, for instance, “Pre- 
Raphaelitism,” first published as a pamphlet in 1851 ; 
“Letters on a Museum or Picture Gallery,” from the Art 
Journal, 1880; “ Bailways in the Lake District ” ; “ Samuel 
Prout," &c., &c. (Allen. 3 vols., each 5s. net.) 

A Manual of Church By the 

Decoration and Symbolism. Rev. Ernest Geldart. 

This book has evidently been a labour of love, but yet a 
great labour. Its aim is to “ direct and advise those who 
desire worthily to deck the church at the various seasons 
of the year ” and to offer “the explanation and the his¬ 
tory of the symbols and emblems of religion.” The 
illustrations fill many pages, and equally with the text 
challenge the criticism of experts. Mr. Geldart is Rector 
of Little Braxted, and is himself an architectural designer. 
(Mowbray & Co. 10s. 6 d. net.) 

Child Life in Colonial Days. By Alice M. Earle. 

Only Miss Earle could have produced this book, which 
is a companion to her Home Life in Colonial Bays. Here, 
as there, one is struck by the rarity and choiceness of the 
material collected. Years of search and reading, and of 
what Emerson calls “a catlike love of garrets,.presses, 
and comchambers, and of the conveniences of long house¬ 
keeping,” have gone to the making of these beautiful 
memoirs. (Macmillan. 8 s. 6 d. net.) 

History of the Staffordshire 

Potteries. By Simeon Shaw. 

Simeon Shaw, a not very flourishing author, published 
this account of the Potteries in 1829. Despite its faults, 
one of which is its fulsome compliments to every manu¬ 
facturer mentioned by him, Shaw’s book was well worth 
reprinting. It is full of information on its subject, and of 
topographical facts. A good unsigned introduction com¬ 
mends the book anew to the world, and gives supplementary 
information. (Scott, Greenwood & Co.: Pottery Gazette.) 
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In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Smith (R. R.), The Epistle of St. Paul's First Trial (Macmillan A Bowes) 
POETRY, CRITICISM. AND BELLES LRTTRES. 

Fruit (J. P.), The Mind and Art of Poi’a Poetry.(Allenson) 5.0 


POETRY. ETC 

Hudson (Rev. J.), Saint Anguslluo: Seatonian Prize Poem, 1890 

.. ,, „ . (Macmillan A Bowes) net S O 

Marble (A. R.), Nature Pictures by American Poets .(Macmillan) 5/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Kirknp (T.), A History of Socialism .(Black) 7/5 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Kingsley (Geo. H.), Notes on Sport and Travel.(Macmillan) net 8/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Cambridge Seriee for Schools: Virgil. A3noid,V.; Xenophon, Anabasis, V.; 
Triiria 1 ™* Dmwln *« Part r - * CH ‘ SHr . De Bello Gallico, V. ; Ovid, The 
¥-,5“"' ^iceronis 

Eve (H. W.), Athalie ... (Camh ITniv Pro«s\ 

Ro»v e ?n n H ( i l0 i n n 7ir K il - 6e< "* ics - Bool[ rv - ..'..(Blackwood) 

neat B.). A Compendions German Reader .(Blackwood) 

Jvastner (L. E .), 8« lect Passages from Modern French Authors 

(Blackwood) 


2/0 

i/M 

2/0 

2/0 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

. Allen (PhcBbe), Jack and Jill’s Journey. 

Lancaster (Veronica), Ann-Mary’s Aftermath . 


(Wells Gardner) 
.(Curtis) 


S/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

• Chicken (R. C.), An Index to Deering’s NottinghamU, Vetns and Nova 
Young (8. M.). Apis Matinai Verses Tra^S and ** 10/0 

HaviThf'H ? i * hard W ,’“ rner ’ 8 . P™ 8 ® Works . < ^“fKe£S HnSTnet 12 0 

S?Jwi^i. H N , , A ro 0nB ™ or ??* ln Rn88ui .(Everett t Co.)net ion 

Haslnck <P. N.), Glass Working . (Cassell) l/o 

*?ien e iPk' l'2i ani i H r , 7 o11 A Msnna) of Zoology (Macmi)'an) 10 n 

Allen (Phivbe)and Godfrey (Dr. H. W.), The Sun-Children’s Budget. Vol I. 

5"*** (W. Basil'. The Problem of South African Unity ^.(Allen) net Itt 

1 he l ear s Art, HM)0 . —..(Vilae) 3/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Raskin (J.\ Prudent*. Vol. TIT.(Allen* net 

WhyteMelviUe (G. J.), Hnlmby House . (Ward. Lock - ) 

Dickens (Charles), Bleak House .(Temple Ed.) 3 vols . each 

Creig !J Duncao), Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland.(Stock) 

Adeler (Max), Out of the Hurly-Bnrlv . (Ward Lock) 

Ward (Mrs. H.), The History of David Grieve . . .(Newnes) 

\* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


6/0 
3/6 
1 6 
6 0 

/0 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 17 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the beet oharacter- 
sketoh not exceeding 200 words in length. Competitors have found 
tbiB task difficult. The beat sketch sent in is the following 1 by 
Miss Gertrude Winter, Beechwood, The Park, Hull, to whom a 
cheque for one guinea has been sent: 

A Real Art Student. 

He wae a real art itndent. and his name was Robinson. This he 
protested against, and longed for even Brown or Jones, which it has 
been proved m-y be made beautiful with prefixes and genius. 

He was enthusiastic, and admired very nearly rightly. He was 
broad-minded, because, though his education was limited, he learned 
continually and his power of sympathy was immense “ Think like 
the man you’re studyin' and you’ll get the hang of ’im,” was his 
argument, and be put it into practice. Studying Nature, painters 
and students—thus be gained a great deal. He bad not a large 
vocabulary ; good things were either “heavenly,” “smart,’ or “all 
right,” but his way of Baying it allowed for a whole dictionary. 
His 1 not mnch there,” was equally sufficing when his contempt 
was raisid. 

Of his own work we never knew exactly what he thought—if we 
praised it, he oontradioted; if we ran it down, he smiled. When 
pleased, he softly rubbed the back of his head, and a little tuft shot 
up, stiffly signalling his contentment. An oooasional theatre and 
cigarettes were all that money could buy. 

Art wus his all. Happy fellow 1 


Among other charaoter-sketohes received are the following : 

The Precious Gentleman. 

The Precious Gentleman dwells on green slopes apart from the 
world. His study is book-clad, and conspicuous in it are Aueasrin 
andNicolete and a Froben folio of 1531. The glass of its windows 
is tinted with p'nk, which to the Precious Gentleman paints a 
blush on the cheek of youngsters who sing an English song. In 
the corner is a mechanical Pan which pipes soft Gregorians, and on 
the table stands a silver-gilt Priapus, with ontetretched hands 
holding a phial of ink. The written words of the Precious Gentle¬ 
man are arranged as a oollector of butterflies arranges his specimens 
—they are impaled on the point of his pen and conveyed to their 
allotted positions on the paper. The Precious Gentleman’s Lady is 
Nature, or Nature and his lady are interchangeable, for the hills 
that he sees on his walks will remind him of her, and a glimpse of 
her beanty will eet him thinking of bunches of ripe oherries. His 
mission is to snpply mankind with “ little stored cells filled with 
the gold of his stolen kisses.” His food is- the same as the food of 
other people. 

[C. E. H., Richmond.] 


The Incorrigible Competitor. 

Week after week he competes, goaded by some dim, mysterious, 
indeterminate oestrum. It is not the poetio impulse which stare his 
blood; he is as void of poetry as a blown nightingale's egg. It is 
not desire of gain, for he never pouohes the editorial guinea It is 
not love of approval, for he goes consistently unapproved. He 
knows, dimly, that he is the victim of a debasing habit. Every 
Saturday he vows he will compete no more Every Sunday, every 
desecrated Sunday, he traduoes de Musset into d iggerel, ooacocw 
anaooluthio anagrams, catalogues lists of hoiks suitable for the 
knapsack or the bedside, or begets epigrams without sting in head 
or tail That redeems him. He cinuot sting. Drive him to admit 
that others carve oherry-stones more deftly than he, and his innocent 
mind emits a schoolboy tag of immemorial Virgil: 11 Non equidem 
invideo, miror magis! ” Can you not see him with his patient smile, 
devoid of all envious rivalry? Allow him that thin praise, and 
dismiss him to his hebdomadal, Sisyphean, inexorable, ineluctable, 
inexpedible but not unpleasing task ; his one weekly reward, to see 
in print-his initials ! 

[ J. D. A, Ealing.] 

We have also received character-sketches from: A. E. C., 
Brighton; T. E. O., Brighton ; G D, Hsriey ; E. IT., London ; 
S. W. (no address) ; E. C. M. D , Creditor ; A. E. S -M., Brighton ; 
E. 8. C., Rsdhill; G. C., Brighton; H J, Crouch End; and 
“ Scotia.” 


Prize Competition No. 18 (New Series). 

This week we ask our readers to make li.ts of six obsolete or 
rarely used old English words which in their opinion might be 
revived by authors with advantage. Portions of the review of 
the New tingiith Dictionary (Glass-ooaoh—Graded) which we print 
on page 4X will show what we have in view ; but, of course, com¬ 
petitors are in no way limited to the letter G. 

To eaoh word recommended should be added its meaning and the 
briefest possible statement of its value, illustrated, or not, by a 
quotation. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.O.,” must reach ns not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, January 23. Each answer must be aooomp&nied by 
the coupon to be found in the third oolnmu of p. 72 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany eaoh attempt with a separate 
oonpon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
faciljtated when one side only of the paper is written npon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Our Special Prize Competitions. 

(For particulars see inside page of etirer.) 

Received : Martlet, Cabrion, Cseoelius, Rose Haydon Bridge. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for Is. each. The price of. the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane, 
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READY, FRIDAY, JANUARY 26th. 

The Sphere. 

THE GREAT MEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER. 


ICE SI 


EMC £3. 


The First Number of THE SPHERE will be published on January 27, and wilj be obtainable 
of all Newsagents and Booksellers, and at all the Railway Bookstalls. 

THE S-P-H -E-W-E will contain the most interesting pictures of the War in South Afr ca. 
from Sketches and Photographs by our Six Special War Artists. 

THE S-P-H-E-R-E will be a bright, up-to-date paper for the home. 

THE S-P-H-E-R-E will be printed by Messrs. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, the 
Queen’s Printers, on line paper, and will be got up in ail respects in the very best style. 

THE S-P-H-E-R-E will spare no expense to illustrate all current events of interest in the 

finest and most artistic manner. 

THE S-P-H-E-R-E will take its place in the front rank of Illustrated Newspapers, and 
will be a distinct advance in illustrated journalism. 

THE S-P-H-E-R-E will not be overcrowded with advertisements. It will appeal to everyone 

who can afford to take in a sixpenny weekly paper. 

of ix Sfpecia/ War tfrtkfa. 

A number of the most distinguished Newspaper Artists, and of the most 
famous Writers of the day, will contribute to THE SPHERE. 

The WRITERH whoee work will be f •■und in the Firnt Volume include— 


S. Baring-Gould 
Robert Buchanan 
Shan F. Bullock 
Hall Caine 
Robert W. Chambers 
Miss Marie Corelli 
F.- Marion Crawford 


Mrs. Andrew Dean 
i Austin Dobson 
George Gissing 
Thomas Hardy 
E. W. Hornung 
Jerome K. Jerome 
Sidney J. Low 


The 

W. D. Almond, RI. 
Stanley Berkeley 
A. Birkenruth 
Miss Maud Clarke 
Oscar Eckhardt 
J. Finnemore, RI. 
Hedley Fitton 
M. Greiffenhagen 
James Greig 


ARTISTS whofte work wi'l 
, Miss Chris Hammond 
Dudley Hardy, R.I. 

A. Siandish Hartrick 
John Hassall 
G. Grenville Manton 
Phil May, R.I. 

Sidney Paget 
Wal Paget 

! J. Bernard Partridge,R 


Maarten Maartens 
1 A. E. W. Mason 
F. Frankfort Moore 
E. Nesbit 
W. E. Norris 
Ouida 

] Max Pemberton 

appear in THE SPHERE 
Carton Moore Park 
Robert M. Paxton 
Fred Pegram 
Joseph Pennell 
Ernest Prater 
Charles Robinson 
L*nley Sambourne 
W. T. Smedley 
I. Lancelot Speed 


“Q.” 

W. Pett Ridge 
Adeline Sergeant 
Flora Annie Steel 
J. A. Steuart 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Charles Williams 

include— 

1 Solomon J. Solomon, 
A.R A. 

E. J. Sullivan 
Lance Thackeray 
Hugh Thomson, R.I. 

P. H. Townsend 
Edgar Wilson 
T. Wa'ter Wilson, R.I. 
W. B. Wollen, R.I. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 26th . 

Every Newsagent can supply it if it is ordered at once. He can procure all that may be 
required if he orders at once, but he cannot ensure this after the date of the publication. 

FOR a FAITHFUL PICTORIAL RECORD of the WAR see 


Publishing Office: 6, QBE AT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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OATALOQUE8. 


S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
OF LITERATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY-PUHCHASED 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

[No. 503, just published for JANUARY. 

Post free from 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Btrand, W.C.; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 

TTT ILHAMS ft NORGATE, 

* ’ IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN B00K8, 

14, Rnriatta Btnat. Oonot Gardn, *>, South Pndoriek St. 
Bdlnburgb, and 7, Broad Btroot, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post frss oo appUoatloo. 


F 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU ft 00., r, SOHO BQUARH. 


■W". 3VE. -VO‘Y3STICIi 

Has OPENED an OFFICE at 

1, 80H0 SQUARE, W., 

Where he lias on view a COLLECTION of 

XV. & XVI. CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY 
AMERICANA, &c. 

The Li,t of Unknown and Loat Book. to in Preparation 
Office Hour*. 10—1 and 2—B. 


w 


HAT D’YE LACK? 

Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddiugton. Middlesex, for any Book 
ever issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plen¬ 
tiful) up to the very last work published ; also for any curio or 
object of interest under the canopy of heaven, for she prides 
herself on being enabled, nine times out of ten, to supply these 
want*. She has the large.t assemblage of Miscellineous Bijou¬ 
terie in the world, and is always a ready, willing, and libera 
buyer for prompt cash. 

“A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS ."-Confirmation by a 
gentleman of supreme eminence. 

Sir IIabry Poland, Q.C., says: “ He in fact wrote it so that 
she might use it, as he considered tho books a great find... .She 
will have achieved a wonderful success in book-finding." 

If a book exist* for Bale in any nook on earth MIbs MILLARI) 
(who positively will not fail) will find it; nothing daunts her 
in this fascinating literary sport. Address all wants 

Miss CLARA MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 

DOOKS WANTED -25b. each offered.— 

D Stevenson’s Edinburgh, 1879— Tennyson’s Poems, 1830— 
Symonds’s Age of the Despots, 1375—Symonds’s Essays, * volt, 
1890—Symoods’* Sketches and Studies in Italy. 1879—Inland 
Voyage, 1878—Now Arabian Nights, 2 vols, 1889— Hawbuck 
Grange, 1847—Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1881—Moore’s Alps in 1864— 
Scrope'B Salmon Fishing, 1843—Crowe’s Painting in Italy. 5 
vols., 1864-71—King Glumpus : an Interlude. 18*7. Rare Books 
8upplied.-BAKEll’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

V* EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

IN —KING. BELL ft RAILTON, limited, high-olass 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., hare specially-built Rotary ana other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 12-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
Nsw Journals. 

* Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices fiee. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oondnoted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London." 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Anthor or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


rpYPE-WRITING.— Authors' MSS., Plays, 

l Legal and Scientific Documents, 4c., at usual rates. 
Translations frr.m and into Foreign Languages— W. T. Curtis, 
10 , Harrlngay Park, Crouch End, London, NV 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

A done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies,—Address, Miss E. M. f 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W 


T rafalgar literary and type¬ 

writing BUREAU (DE MOMET 4 WALKER), 


JJ N I V E R 8 I T Y of WALES. 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 1900. 

The University Court will shortly appoint MATRICULA¬ 
TION EXAMINERS as follows:- 

sriuECT*. rRtsnrr examiners. 

English Language'! 

and the History ( "Professor J. W. Hales, M.A. 
of England and (' Professor J. K. Laughton, M.A. 

Wales. ) 

vt.ibumsH/v ( "R. B. Hayward, M.A.. F R.8. 

Mathematic ....j Ml>jor p A MoMlJloo , R.A., F.RS. 

T / E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 

L * tin .1 "Professor E. A- Sonnenechein, M.A. 

Greek . "R. D Hieks, M.A. 

Welsh. Professor John Rhys, M.A,, LL.D. 

French . H. E. Berthon, B.-&.-L. 

German. "Professor Kuno Meyer, Ph.D., M.A. 

Dynamics. "Professor G. M. Minchin, M.A., F.R.8. 

Chemistry . *H. F. Morley, D.Sc., M.A. 

Botany . Professor J. Reynolds Green, D.8c., F.R.8. 

The Examiners whose names are marked with a * have served 
for the full period of three vears. 

Particulars will be given f>y the Registrar of the University, 
Brecon, to whom applications must be sent on or before 
January 30th, 1900. 

IVOR JAME8, 

Registrar of the University of Wales, Brecon. 

December, 1899. 

T HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 

EALING, W. 

Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Chsrter 1886 . 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
High-olass education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE¬ 
MEN. as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
and Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 
games. 

Training department for kindergarten students in prepara¬ 
tion for Froehel Union Examination for Teachers. 

Them is a Home in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 

LENT TERM will begin MONDAY, January 22 nd. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON. Lady Principtl. 

QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAM IN A- 

O TION for FILLING-UP VACANCIES on tho Founda 
tion will be held on the 16th, 17tb. 18th, 19th and 22nd instant 
For information apply to the Bursar of bt. Paul's School, 
West Kensington. 

DOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 

II COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September. 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 


Railway.—For particulars apply to Secretary at College. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 

Li ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8. W. 

Patron —H.K.H. THE PR1NOH ofr WALES, K.G. 
Prnsidkht— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
VioR-PaasiDRim—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., 
D.C.L. 

Trusts**— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Library oontains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 


Room Open till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition 
2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21a; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. LL.P., Secretary and Librarian. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“ THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complett 
sets for Ss.6d., on application to the Office, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

ESTABLISH ED 1M1. 

B ibkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed oi 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, en CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small turn* 
and allows ’ * 


on deposit and 


b Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 


BIBKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OCINKAS FXR MONTH. 

BIBKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

VOB FIVE SHILLINGS PEE MONTH. 

The BIBKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet fre« 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


Mr. Crockett’s Latest Novel. 

SECOND EDITION 
With ( 

KIT KENNEDY. 

KIT KENNEOY. 

KIT KENNEDY. 

KIT KENNEDY. 

KIT KENNEDY. 

KIT KENNEDY. 


(76,000) NOW READY. 8». 

) Illustrations. 

BYS. R. CROCKED. 
BY S. R. CROCKED. 
BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
BY S. F. CROCKETT. 
BY S. R. CROCKETT. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 

J ambs Clarke & Co., 13 and 14, Fjeet Street, London. 

SECOND EDITION. 

LIFE of BISHOP SMYTHIES 

By GRETRUDE WARD. 

Edited by the Rev. EDWARD F. RUSSELL. 

With Portrait. Illustrations, and Map, 290 pages. Price 4s. net. 

*‘ We hope that the memoir will have great and wide 
success."— Guardian. 

"Full of charm....A mine of information and sage counsel 
oonoemiug some of the most difficult problems and dis¬ 
couraging results which evangelists abroad have to encounter 
or their supporters at home to discuse."— dttaumrm. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

JUST OUT. 

LETTERS from EAST AFRICA, 

1890 - 1807 . 

With Illustrations and a Map. Price 3s. 6<L net. 

Tut Universities' Missi n to Central Africa, 

9, Dartmouth Street. Westminster. 


rnOBD MADOX BBOWN : his Life and 

1? Work. By Foxn M. Hi EKKaa. Published by Longmans. 
45 Illustrations. Origlual price, 42s.; Offered at 12s 6d. Quite 
New. Sent on approval.—W. Woodley, Bookseller, 27, White 
Rook, Hastings. _ 

MXTDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOCUE 

(Over 600 pages, Svo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 

ARRANOED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Quids to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature. 

Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the Abmy, Navy, 
Abts, EciBNctc, Philosophy, Spobt, 
Theology, Histoey, Bioohaphy, and 
Fiction. Prlc . 1a . ed . 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Rossian, and Spanish. 

HEADY JANUARY, 1900. 

Price la 6d. 


MODIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Hoad; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 

“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 18. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
70) must out out this Coupon 
and inclose it with their reply. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MI8S GERTRUDE JBKYLL. 
With 53 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

HOME AND GARDEN: 

Motes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, 
of a Worker In Both. 

By GERTRUDE JEKYLt, 

Author of “ Wood and Garden.” 


SEC OND IMPRESSION. 

THE RIVEB WAR: an Historical 

Account of the Reconquer of the 8oudan. By 
WIN8TON 8PENCER CHURCHILL, Author of 
“The 8tory of the Malakand Field Force, 1897.’* 
Edited by Col. F. RHODES, D.8.O. With34 Maps 
and Plans, and 61 Illustrations from Drawings by 
Angus McNeill. Alco with 8 Photogravure Por¬ 
traits of Generals, Ac. 2 vols., medium 8vo, 36s. 

“ The book is, to our mind, a long way the first 
among the literature of tie Soudan war. Written 
throughout in an easy, flowing style, it holds the 
reader fiom the commencement.—Pa It Mall Gazette. 

NEW BOOK BY THE REV. CANON NEW BOLT. 

WOBDS of EXHOBTATION: 

Sermons preached at St. Paul's and Elsewhere. 
By the Rev. W. 0. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[On Monday next . 

STUDIES in the OHABACTEB of 

CHRIST. By the Rev. 0. H. ROBINSON, M.A., 
Canon Miseioner of Ripon; Reader in Bausa in 
the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3e. 6d. 

[Da Mo -day next. 

TRAINING of the YOUNG in 

LAW8 of 8EX. By the Rev. Hon. EDWARD 
LYTTELTON, M.A., Head Master of Haileybury 
College, Author of “Mothers and Sons,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 

THRU NEW NOVELS. 

PARSON KELLY. 

By A. E. W. MA80N and ANDREW LING. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ This is certainly a book to be read ."—Speaker. 

" A book of more than common merit.”— Spectator. 
“Distinctly the book is a success. To speak of 
•Parson Kelly * as though it were an effort of mere 
craftsmanship is to do it an injustice. It is very 
real artistry. One’s interest is held all through.” 

Daily chronicle. 

•‘ A brilliant novel.The enjoyment of the book is 

so keen ihat it entirely absorbs one.The Lady 

Oxford here presented is a brilliant, worthless 
* strange woman,’ who must henceforth take rank in 
fiction as a distinct, vivid character.” 

PaU Mall Gazette. 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 

By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Oiown 8vo, 6s. 

** It is not often that a reviewer gets through a story 
of 403 pages practically at one sitting, and is sorry 
when he has finished, but one reviewer, at least, has 

d«ne so with ‘Yeoman Fleetwood.’.This novel 

should increase its author's reputation.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 

THE UNDOING OF JOHN 
BREWSTER. 

By LADY MABEL HOWARD. 

Crown 8vo, Os. 

“ Lady Mabel’s admirably written story is one of the 
strongest and saddest of the year .”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A most promising first attempt.”— Spectator. 

“ The story is interesting from beginning to end, 
and ih« reader becomes acquainted with some wel.- 
drawn characters .”—Western Daily Preee. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

PEBRUARY. 1900.—Price SIXPENCE. 

ONE of OURSELVES. By L. B. Walfobd, Author of “Mr. 
Smith,” Ac. (Continued.) 

TWO CENTURIES of AMERICAN WOMEN. By Mrs. Laxg. 
PRISCILLA. By Mrs. Clemext Shorter. 

SOME OLD COUNTRY BOOKS. By G. A. B Dewar. 

THE QUEEN’S FLIGHT. By Eva GoRE-Boorn. 

A COLONIAL'S RETURN. By Henry Martlet. 

HUMOURS of ORGAN-BLOWERS. By Cuthbert Haddex- 
AT the 8IGN of the SHIP. By Axdrew Laxo. 


London: LONGMANS, GEEEN Sc CO. 


'Gdery Protectant eAoutd 
Head 

Evangelical 


** Belief. 


BY 

JOHN BROADHURST NICHOLS 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., doth boards. 

To this volume was awarded the £100 Prize offered 
a year ago by the Beligious Tract Society for the 
beet expoeition of Evangelical belief as opposed to 
Sacerdotalism. 


CONTESTS: 

EXTERNAL CHARM OF ROMANISM. 

JUSTIFICATION OF PROTE8TANTI8M. 

THE RULE OF FAITH. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 

THE CHURCH. 

THE CHURCH-CATHOLICITY. 

THE CHURCH-HER AUTHORITY. 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

THE 8ACRAMBNT8. 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

RELATION TO THE UNSEEN. 

THE EVANGELICAL OUTLOOK. 

“ It is the work of a sobolar and a writer. Ita sub¬ 
ject has been hotly contested and thoroughly sifted 
of late; and yet Mr. Nichols is neither partisan nor 
stale. His exposition of ‘ Justification by Faith ’ is a 
theological contribution of striking value. His faith 
in the Evangelical religion is aa el rang as his grasp 
of its meaning. For our part this is the book we 
recommend—not the polemical, but the expository- 
in the present crisis.”— Expository Timet. 

“ The author, from the first page of his volume to 
the last, shows himself a perfect master of the great 
subject on which he writes; while the lucidity of his 
style, the closeness of his reasoning, and the exoellent 
taste he uniformly displays in his treatment of the 
errors which he antagonises, are calculated to win 
the regard and attention of his readers, even though 
some of them may not be in sympathy with 

Evangelical and Protestant convictions.On the 

Protestant question, Mr. Nichols has undoubtedly 
produced * the book of the season.’ ” 

English Churchman. 

“ A capital piece of controversial writing, clearly 
and ably raaaoned.”— Scotsman. 

“A useful popular outline of the Evangelical 
argument .”—Christian World. 

“ Every point abont a Church—its rule of faith, 
its relation to private judgment, its unity, its 
catholicity, its authority, its ministry, its discipline, 
its sacraments—is tested by the touchstone of Holy 

Scripture.We bare ourselves drawn attention to 

the faet that the modern Roman in England is uBing 
his Bible as an instrument of propaganda; and we 
can confidently recommend Mr. Nichols’s essay as a 
useful corrective to this Italian ‘ wresting ’ on the 
plain words of Scripture.”— Record. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
66, Paternoster Row, London. 


WORKS BY 

THE LATE G. W. STEEVENS, 

War Correspondent of the 
•‘Daily Mad." 


TWENTIETH EDITION. 

WITH KITCHENER TG 
KHARTUM. 

With 8 Maps and Plana. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THIRD EDITION. 

IN INDIA. With a Map. 

Crown 8vj, 6s. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

THE LAND OF 

THE DOLLAR. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[I* a few dais. 

NEW EDITION. 

WITH THE CONQUERING 
TURK. 

With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

[iYo-ui ready. 

EGYPT IN 1898. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD Sc SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 


THE “ACADEMY’S 1 ’ AWARD 

FOR FICTION IN 1899. 
ZACK’S NEW NOVEL. 

ON TRIAL. ON TRIAL. 

By the AUTHOR of “ LIFE IS LIFE.’’ 
8econd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ZACK’S NEW NOVEL. 

ON TRIAL. ON TRIAL. 

By the AUTHOR of “ LIFE 18 LIFE.” 
Seoond Edition. Crown 8vo, 6a 

“It seems impossible that this simp’e story of 
Devonshire folk should fail to arouse enthusiasm 
among students of good fiction. Ita inspiration is so 
ample, vigorous, and fresh, and its execution so 
masterfully free.”— Academy. 

“So fine, so quietly eloquent, so perfectly pro¬ 
portioned, that sny extravagant expression of praise 
or blame seems equally out of place.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ We have not read for a long time any pieoe of 
prose fiction which impressed us so much.” 
v Pall Mali Gazette , 

BY THE LATE 

R. D. BLACKMORE. 


DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. 

With 14 Illnatrationa by Ohris. Hammond, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MAID OF SKER. 

Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD Sc SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 
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NISB ET& CO.’S LIST. 

THE BEST STDDT OF 

BUSKIN’S WORK. 

JOHN RUSKIN, 

Social Reformer. 

By J. A. HOBSON. 

"With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

{Second Edition. 

“ A very thoughtful and interesting treatise." 

.... „ , , Spectator. 

Mr. Hobson has m this beautiful and heart- 
searching analysis of Ruskin's teaching made the 
crooked straight and the rough places plain.” 

Bradford Obeerver. 

Crowned by the "Academy'' as one of 
the six beet books of the year. 

D A N T O N. 

By H. BELLOC. 

Demy 8vo, 16s. 

”lfr. H. Belloc's admirable lif* will find a place 
from which it will not be easy to displace it.** 

. Scotsman. 

One is amazed at this book coming from so young 
a writer.**— Literature. 


OLIVER 

CROMWELL. 

By ABTHUR PATERSON, 

Author of “ Cromwell’s Own," ko. 

Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. net. 

“Most skilfully and powerfully written." 

„ _ , Literature. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce this to be an 

admirably thoughtful biography.told with no little 

discrimination and skill.’ 7 — Spectator. 


A HISTORY OF 
ITALIAN UNITY. 

1814-1871. 

By BOLTON KING, M.A. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans,24s. net. 

We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King 

to be the history of the Italian movement.faithful, 

sound, and -Spectator. 


J. H. FRERE AND 
HIS FRIENDS. 

Edited b, G. FESTING. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

“ A most delightful and valuable book.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


THE LIFE OF 

F. W. OROSSLEY. 

By J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ Third Edition. 

“ This concise but intensely interesting memoir of 
one of tho noblest and most saintly men of the century 
... Mr. Rendel Harris has odi'el with rare sympathy, 
delicacy, and literary skill."— Spectator. 


. NISBET k CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, W. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW LIST. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OP 
• ■QUO VADIS.” 

IN the NEW PROMISED 

LAND. Br HENRYK 8IENKIEWICZ, author ot 
“<t«o Vadia • Tran dated from the original Polish by 
Count 8. de 80ISS0N8. With a new Photogravure 
Portrait ot Henryk SlenJdewicx. as. 6d. [.Vo» ready. 


MAURUS JOKtl’A FAMOUS NEW NOVEL. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

THE POOR PLUTOCRATS. 

By MAURUS JuKAI, Author of "Tho Oreen Book.* 
“ Blaok Diamonds,’* 4c. 6« 

“ For sheer vigour of dram itic incident and virid excitement 
there is not one of JdkaPK tales that oan beat this. In all the 
qualities which make J6k»i's wild Hungarian genius unique, 
this weird and lurid story is supreme ."—Pall Mall QasstU. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF MOZART. 

A 80 Cl L-STIRRING ROMANCE. 

THE TONE KINO By 

DERI BERT RAU. Translated by JULIA E. 8. RAE. 
With fine Photogravure Portrait of Moxart Be. 

[Second Edition. 

The Daily Telegraph says : “ He was the wonder ot the world, 
and the narratire of his achievements, deftly built up to com¬ 
pleteness by Mr. Rau. is delightful reading throughout." 

CURTIS YORKC’8 LATEST POPULAR NOVEL 

THIRD EDITION. 

JOCELYN ERROLL. By 


CURTIS YORKE. With fine Photogravure of the Author. 
Author of “That Little Girl," “ODce,” “Romauoe of 
Modern Loudon," 4c. 6s. 

“Curtis Yorke U an experienced and skilful writer; her 
stories are well constructed and cleverly developed. Her 
characters are consistent and real. Tbe story is well told and 
the interest Is well kustained throughout" 

Birmingham Ga setts. 


MI88 E. BOYD BAYLY’8 NEW MEMOIR OF 


IDA MELLINOES, the 

Armenian Missionary. By ELIZABETH BOYD BAYLY, 
Author of '‘Jonathan Merle.” “Alfreds Holme," 4a 
Cloth, 2 a. ttd.; paper oover, la 6d. 

“ The reoord of a singularly attractive and self-sacrificing life 
veiy sympathetically written with those vivid and picturesque 
touches wh'ch characterise all Miss Bayly's work." 

Dundee Advertiser. 

A NEW BOOK BY THE HON. M CORDELIA 
LEIGH. 

The WITNESS of CREATION 

or. Nature Studies from the Bjok of Job. By the Hon. M. 
CORDELIA LEIGH, Author of “Simple Lessons from 
Nature," 4c. 2i6J._ 

London; Jarrold & Sows, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


F. Y. WHITE & C0.’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


In cloth gilt, price 6a. each. 

MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE WOOING OF MONICA. 

By the Author of " The Way of a Woman,” 

“ The Siren,” 4c. 


ADELINE •EROEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 

A RISE IN THE WORLD. 

By the Author of " Blake of Oriel.” 

A Valuable Life,” <Ao., Ac. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW ROMANCE. 

A VOYAGE AT ANCHOR. 


By the Anthor ot me wrecK of the " Grosvenor,’ ” 
&c., Ac. 

“ This delightful story is in Mr. W. Clark Bussell 
happiest style." — Scotsman. 

"A new idea which works out veiy successfully.” 

_ World. 


PLORBNOE WARDEN’S LATEST NOVEL. 

A LOWLY LOVER. 

By the Anthor of “ The House on the Marsh,” Ac. 
“ Thoroughly interesting.”—Black and White. 


NEW NOVEL BY LUCAS CLEEVE 
(Mrs. Howard Klngecoto). 

WHAT A WOMAN WILL DO. 

By the Author of " Lazarus,” “ The Monks of 
the Holy Tear,** &c., &c. 

“Full of smart and bitter writing, readable and 
amusing in every page.”— Academy. 

• “ Rivets the attention, and interests the reader up 

to the very last pas:e.*’— Punch. 

“ A really entertaining book.’*— Review of the Week. 


F. Y. WHITE & CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW B OOKS. 

NIW WORK BY OOLDWJN 8MITH. 

In 2 vols , 8vo, 15s. net. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM: 

A Political History. 

By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 
Author of “ The United States," Ac. 
MORNING POST.—" We are by no means certain that there 
is any single book in existence from which the man who wants 
no dates and details, but intelligent appreciations and broad 
views, oould learn so much of certain phases of ths history of 
England as he would glean from Mr. Goldwin Smith's volumes 
Ana they are eminently readable, full of happy touches, and 
gra phic ske tches."_ 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, 

And other Literary Estimates. 

By FBEOEttIO HABRIsJON. 

Extra crown 8vo, 8#. fid. net. 

ACADEMY.— * Dealing with so various a range of writers, 
he holds a level balance iu regard to a 11—no easy feat, requiring 
a judicially com blued with catholic sm of taste, not in th*-* 

hasty days too commou There is seldom much fault to be 

found with the broad »cope and trend of bis judgment. This is 
high praise of essays which c id pas* s * large a field....Ex¬ 
tremely able.”_ _ 

With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. fid. not. 

NOTES on SPORT and TRAVEL. 

By GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. Witn 
a Memoir by his Daughter, MART H. KINGS¬ 
LEY. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— * Deeply intereating.. ..Thebook is 
delightful; sparkling with humour; without a thought of 
malioe."_ _ _ __ _ __ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF 
CARDINAL MANNING.” 

LIFE and LETTERS of AMBROSE 

PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. By EDMUND 
SHERIDAN PURCELL. Edited and Finiahe 1 
by EDWIN DE LISLE, Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, 25s. net. 

DA1L Y CHRONICLE—" A carefully edited, excellent eoa- 
t ribution to ec c lesiastical literature." _ 

THE WAR IN SOUTH APR'OA. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 

SOUTH AFRICA of TO-DAY. By 

Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.b.. 
Indian Staff Corps, late Special correspondent of 
The Times in South Africa. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo, 6s._ 

APIS MATIN A: Verses Translated 

and Original. By EDWARD M. YOUNG. M.A., 
Rector of Rothbury, and Hon. Canon of New- 
_ castle, Ac. Crown 8vo. gilt top, fie. net. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price la—Content* for FEBRUARY. 

1. ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Arthur Becxford. 

Chapter* V.—VIII. 

2 THE ROMANCE of the FUR TRADE. By E. K. Osborn. 

3. A CUSTOM of the COUNTRY. 

4 . THE MONTH of MOURNING. 

3. THE CAMPAIGN of DOUAl. By Oapt. Cairhks (Royal 
Irish Fusiliers). Chapters IV.-VI. 

6. AN OLD HAND. 

7. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY- 

I. The Only Way. II. A Letter to the Editor. 

8. SOME REFLECTIONS on the WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. 

_B y A Sold i**- _ 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Price la—Contents for FEBRUARY. 

JOHN. By MAARTEN MAARTEN8. 

1 . THE FLOWER of the FLOCK. By W. E. NORRIS. 

Chapters V.—VIII. 

2. AGH&of FASHION. 

3. A CITY of the DEVIL. 

5. ROUND MY SMOKING ROOM 

6. HOW DONALD ROY GOT a WHITE HEAD. 

7. PARODIE8. _ 

8. HOW BROWNE-MARTYN and I NEARLY MADE 

OURSELVES RIDICULOUS. 

9. GEORGE GASCOIGNE, SOLDIER and POET. 

10. THE BATH COMEDY. By AGNES and EGERTON 
CASTLE. Beenes XII.—XIX._ _ 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price la 4 d.—Annual Subscription, post free, 16a 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER coutains- 
OLIVER CROMWELu. The Westminster Assembly—The 
New Model—The Day of Nnseby. By the RL Hon. JOHN 
MORLEY. M.P. 

PARIS REVISITED. The Governmental Machine. By 
RICHARD WHITEING. 

GORDON’S REPRIEVE. By Gertrude P. Grcblx. 

SAILING ALONE AROUND the WORLD.—VL The Homo¬ 
ward Trip from the Cape of Good Hope. By Oapt. Job him 
Slocum. 

And numerous other Stories and A rti cUs of General In tere st 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.—Price Is.—Annual Subscription, post free, 12a. 

The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains:- 
TWO VALENTINES. Verse. By Tudor Junks. 

THE COLBURN PRIZE. Serial. By Uabkiellc E. Jackson. 
THE “SOAP-BUBBLERS’- FIRST RECEPTION. Story. 
By Merelitu Nugent. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 

MACMILLAN k CO., Ltd., Load so. 
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The Literary Week. 

On Thursday the mortal remains of John Ruskin were 
laid in the churchyard of Coniston Village. The natural 
wish that he should be buried in Westminster Abbey 
could not be granted if his strict injunctions were 
to be observed. Long ago he had said: “ If I die at 
Herne Hill, I wish to rest with my parents in Shirley 
Churchyard, but if at Brantwood, then I would prefer to 
rest at Coniston.” Among the floral tributes sent was a 
wreath of true Greek laurel from Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., 
with this message from Mrs. Watts: “It comes from our 
garden, and has been cut before three times only—for 
Tennyson, Leighton, and Burne-Jones.” 


The following list, which we take from the Daily News, 
shows the extent of the popularity of Mr. Ruskin’s books. 
The list refers to those books only which are published 
in a single volume. Modern Painters and Stones of 
Venice are still too expensive to be widely popular. The 
second book on the list, however, consists of selections 
from Modern Painters. The figures give the number of 
copies sold since, the several books were republished in 
their present cheaper form : 

Sesame and Lilies 
Frondes Agrestes 
The Crown of Wild Olive 

Unto this Last. 

Seven Lamps. 

King of the Golden River 
Queen of the Air 

Time and Tide. 

A Joy for Ever 
Mornings in Florence... 

The Eagle’s Nest 


Me. Ruskin possessed the original MSS. of three of 
Scott’s novels. From a child he had fed on the Waverley 
novels, and his quotations from and allusions to Scott 
would fill a volume. He was a boy when the series 
was drawing to a close, and he has written: “ I can no 
more recollect the time when I did not know them than 
when I did not know the Bible.” Some of his judgments 
on Scott’s work are superbly downright in their admira¬ 
tion. The Battle of Flodden in Marmion he thought 
“ the truest and grandest battle-piece that, so far as I 
know, exists in the whole compass of literature ; the abso¬ 
lutely fairest iu justice to both contending nations, the 
absolutely most beautiful in its conceptions of both.” Of 
certain of the Waverley novels he said that they “ are, 
whatever the modem world may think of them, as faultless 
throughout as human work can be.” Although devoted 
to Scott, Mr. Ruskin had a fancy for modem stories of a 
certain kind. The last book from which Mrs. Arthur 
Severn read to him was Miss Edna Lyall’s In the Golden 
Days. 


Mr. Ruskin’s annual income from the sale of his books 
was, for many years, on the average, £4,000. Yet 
he did not “ work ” his writings for what they were 
worth. New editions, which would have been highly 
profitable, were delayed and delayed until the first editions 
rose to fabulous prices. It is doubtful if he would have 
approved the suggestion that the memorial to him should 
take the form of an edition of his works at a price within 
the reach of all. Mr. Ruskin’s private fortune, derived 
from his father’s capable and honest trade in sherry, was 
enormous; and it is believed that he gave away not less 
than £200,000 in his life. He parted with material 
wealth as one whose spiritual wealth was inexhaustible. 
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The touching details of Mr. Ruskin’s last hours recall 
Lockhart’s beautiful passage describing the death of Soott. 
Into the sick room of Sir Walter came the sound of Tweed 
pouring over her pebbles. Through the turret-window of 
the room in which Mr. Ruskin had just passed away came 
the glow of the first sunset he had missed for many a day. 
“The brilliant, gorgeous light illumined the hills with 
splendour; and the spectators felt as if Heaven’s Gate itself 
had been flung open to receive the teacher into everlasting 
peace.” 


What were Mr. Ruskin’s methods of writing? Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann tells the readers of the American Book- 
Buyer that Mr. Ruskin disliked the dmdgery of the pen, 
and abhorred proofs, at reading which, indeed, he was a 
poor hand. Mr. Harrison corrected his punctuation for 
years, and even set right “ strange irregularities in 
grammar.” He liked an inclined desk, and thought a flat 
table for writing injurious, but in after years he let this 
doctrine go by the board. It is not surprising that he 
liked to take a difficult task away to very peaceful sur¬ 
roundings and there wrestle with it. Still, he soon tired. 
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“ Sir Walter Soott,” he said, “ wrote as a stream flows, 
but I do all my brainwork like a wrung sponge.” He 
had his peculiarities about payment for his work. When 
he wrote a certain article, to appear in the Magazine of Art , 
he would neither give the article for nothing nor receive 
its market price. He simply insisted on “ a penny a line, 
neither more nor less.” This article, on “ The Black 
Arts ” (the arts of engraving, &c.), from which we repro¬ 
duce a sentence of the MS. in facsimile, will be included 
in Mr. Spielmann’s forthcoming biography of Mr. Buskin. 


Mr. B. D. Blackmore was a writer who ever refused to 
be gazed at bv the public for whom he wrote. He wrote 
novels for a living, but grew pears and peaches for his 
pleasure. The novels paid best. Yet even these, it may 
be suspected, owed most of their success to the author’s 
descriptions of nature. Blackmore drew characters that 
live, as John Bidd and Loma Doone and Clara Vaughan 
bear witness. But the spell which he threw over his 
readers is inseparable from the West Country settings in 
which he placed his dramas. He knew Devonshire and 
all the morning and evening beauty of its lanes and 
valleys, and his own brisk delight in it went into his 
writing. He created a Blackmore country, and tourists 
have streamed thither ever since the days of Loma Boone. 
Yet Blackmore was a Berkshire, not a Devon, man. 


Mr. Blackmore lived to be tired of the praises lavished 
on Loma Boone. The success of that book was really 
something of a millstone round his neck. He felt he could 
not repeat it, yet he felt it was not his best. The devo¬ 
tion of the public to Loma was a beautiful, yet maddening, 
obstacle to further progress, which Blackmore never over¬ 
came. Only in Perlycross did he again seem to hit the 
bull’s-eye. Not long ago Mr. Blackmore saw his indocile, 
unswerving readers snap up 150,000 sixpenny copies of 
their first love. It grieved him, and he returned to his 
peaches. 


In its obituary notice of Mr. Blackmore, the Times says 
of Loma Boone: “ Its merits were seen and appreciated at 
once.” This is hardly true of the publishers, for no fewer 
than eighteen firms, it is said, rejected the book, which 
the author put away in a drawer for a year. Nor were 
the public much more discerning when the novel at last 
appeared. They let it alone until the title got absurdly 
mixed up with the marriage of Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lome. From that day the book began to be 
inquired for, and its merits soon won the recognition 
Loma Boone deserved. 


We have recorded in another column our deep regret at 
the death of Mr. G. W. Steevens. The love and admira¬ 
tion that he inspired is shown by the messages of con¬ 
dolence that have flashed to this country from all over the 
civilised world. He was buried at midnight, in order that 
the officers at Ladysmith might have an opportunity of 
attending his funeral. Lord Boberts, amid the engrossing 
character of his present task, found time to telegraph his 
sorrow. Lord Kitchener has made the following state¬ 
ment to a correspondent of the Daily Mail: 

I was anxious to tell you how very sorry I was to hear 
of the death of Mr. Steevens. He was with me in the 
Soudan, and, of course, I saw a great deal of him and knew 
him well. He was such a clever and able man. He did 
his work as correspondent so brilliantly, and he never 
gave the slightest trouble —I wish all correspondents were 
like him. I suppose they will try to follow in his foot¬ 
steps. I am sure I hope they will. He was a model 
correspondent, the best I have ever known, and I should 
like you to say how greatly grieved I am at his death. 

The Daily Mail, towards the success of which Mr. 


Steevens contributed so much, published the following 
tribute from Mr. Henley: 

We cheered you forth—brilliant and kind and brave, 
Under your country’s triumphant flag you fell. 

It floats, dear heart, over no dearer grave— 

Brilliant and brave and kind, hail and farewell. 


The following “ In Memoriam ” lines accompanied the 
Morning Poet's memoir of Mr. Steevens: 

The pages of the Book quickly he turned. 

He saw the languid Isis in a dream 
Flow through the flowery meadows, where the ghosts 
Of them whose glorious names are Greece and B >me 
Walked with him. Then the dream must have an end. 

For London called, and he must go to her, 

To learn her secrets—why men love her so, 

Loathing her also. Yet again he learned 
How God, who cursed us with the need of toil 
Belenting, made the very curse a boon. 

There came a call to wander through the world 
And watch the ways of men. He saw them die 
In fieroest fight, the thought of victory 
Making them drunk like wine ; he saw them die 
Wounded and sick, and struggling still to live 
To fight again for England, and again 
Greet those who love them. Well indeed he knew 
How good it is to live, how good to love, 

How good to watch the wondrous ways of men— 

How good to die, if ever there be need. 

And everywhere our England in his sight 
Poured out her blood and gold, to share with all 
Her heritage of freedom won of old. 

Thus quickly did he turn the pages o’er 
And learn the goodness of the gift of life; 

And when the Book was ended, glad at heart— 

The lesson learned, and every labour done— 

Find at the end life’s ultimate gift of rest. 


One word more. An old friend had set Stevenson’s 
beautiful lines to music: 

Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live, and gladly die 
And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he lunged, to he ; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

He said one evening at his happy home in Merton Abbey, 
before he started on his last journey, that, when out in 
the Soudan, he crooned himself to sleep night after night 
with those lines which had been set to music by his friend. 
It is fitting that he should lie at rest out there in the 
spacious country , 11 under the wide and starry sky.” 


The Am onVAw Bookman's “Letter Box” contains the 
following question this month: “ What is the significance 
of the word decadence when it is applied to style?” 
It may be worth while to preserve the answer furnished by 
Theophile Gautier, to whose style, as also to Beaudelaire’a, 
the word was applied in the early fifties: 

The style of decadence is nothing else than art arrived 
at that extreme point of maturity produced by those 
civilisations which are growing old with their oblique 
suns—a style that is ingenious, complicated, learned, full 
of shades of meaning and research, always pushing further 
the limits of language, borrowing from all the technical 
vocabularies, taking colours from all palettes, notes from 
all keyboards, forcing itself to express in thought that 
which is most ineffable, and in form the Vaguest and most 
fleeting contours; listening, that it may translate them, 
to the subtle confidences of the neuropath, to the avowals 
of ageing and depraved passion, and to the singular 
hallucinations of the fixed idea verging on madness. This 
style of decadence is the last effort of language, called 
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upon to express everything, and pushed to the utmost 
extremity. We may remind ourselves, in connexion with 
it, of the language of the later Boman Empire, already 
mottled with the greenness of decomposition, and, as it 
were, gamey, and of the complicated refinements of the 
Byzantine school, the last form of Greek art fallen into 
deliquescence. Such is the inevitable and fatal idi»m of 
peoples and civilisations where factitious life has replaced 
the natural life, and developed in man unknown wants. 
Besides, it is no easy matter, this style despised of pedants, 
for it expresses new ideas with new forms and words that 
have not yet been heard. In opposition to the classic 
style, it admits of shading, and these shadows teem and 
swarm with the larvte of superstitions, the haggard 
phantoms of insomnia, nocturnal terrors, remorse which 
starts and turns back at the slightest noise, monstrous 
dreams stayed only by impotenoe, obscure phantasies at 
whioh the daylight would stand amazed, and all that the 
soul conceals of the dark, the unformed, and the vaguely 
horrible, in its deepest and furthest recesses. 


Mb. Gbobob Moo be has written a play which he has 
called “A Tale of the Town.” It will be produced first at 
a Dublin theatre. 


Nbxt week will be performed, for the first time, at the 
Deutchea Theatre, Berlin, Gerhart Hauptmann’s new play, 
“ Sehluck und Jauch,” written in the Silesian dialect. The 
plot is described as slight and fantastic—an elaboration 
of Lamb’s little chimney-sweep who found himself in a 
ducal bed. Schluck and Jauch are boy and girl, and are 
met on the country road by a fine company from the 
neighbouring castle bent on amusing themselves. Schluck 
is invited to the castle, and is treated as if he were a 
prince. He succumbs to the dazzling illusion, but is 
finally sent back to his native fields with Jauch for his 
sweetheart, and a cottage and fields for his support. The 
burlesque soenes and situations evolved are said to be 
distinctly comical. 


Last October we gave some, account of the retrospects 
and prospects of M. J. K. Huysmans, and referred to his 
Intention to retire to Liguge to pass the remainder of his 
days in solitude. It is now stated that M. Huysmans will 
definitely join the Benedictine Order on March 19. “On 
that date,” he says, “ I shall put on the clothes of an 
oblate, and shall thus have mounted the first step of the 
celestial ladder.” We note, however, that M. Huysmans 
does not intend to put off the clothes of a novelist. As 
an oblate, indeed, M. Huysmans will not have to wear the 
dress of the order at all times, nor will he live within the 
walls of the monastery. He will reside in his own house 
at Ligug6, and one of his first occupations will be to 
complete his biography of St. Lydwine of Schiedam, and 
his novel, L'Ohlat. 


Huysmabb’ career has been a strange one. The routine 
of many years’ quill-driving at the Ministry of the Interior 
did not weaken his capacity for violent mental and 
spiritual experiences. In Id Bat Huysmans looked down 
into the fetid abyss of Parisian Satanism. Through 
pessimism, mysticism, satanism, and what not, Huysmans 
reached Catholicism. It would be stupid and unjust to 
question the sincerity of Huysmans’ conversion, but one 
feels that his is a me that must be lived out before it 
can be understood. 


Mb. Edward Marston has this week given some in¬ 
teresting reminiscences to the Daily Chronicle. Charles 
Heads had a fine way with him when dealing with his 
ublisher. He wanted £3,500 for Hard Cash, and this is 
ow he wrote to Mr. Marston: 

Dickens has pronounced it incomparably my beet pro¬ 
duction, and, looking at the research and labour I have 
bestowed, l should not be compensated by the sum I ask. 


. . . With this fair warning I can only say that I shall be 
happy to see you here either as negotiator or visitor when¬ 
ever you have half an hoar to bestow on me. 

“ Happy to see you ” is good. 


Mb. Marston seems to regret the demise of the three- 
volume novel, and his view of the new six-shilling system 
is compact and interesting: 

The truth is this: of an average novel the libraries buy 
as few as they possibly can, frequently not as many as 
they used to buy in the three-volume form; and if they 
will not set the example the public assuredly will not buy. 
I am aware, of course, that there are exceptions, but only 
sufficient to prove the rule. In the three-volume days the 
risk of producing an average novel was reduced to a 
minimum. Now it can hardly be produced at all, except 
with a positive certainty of loss, for now there is nobody 
to buy, and borrow they cannot, because the libraries 
confine their purchases almost wholly to the books by 
authors who have been fortunate enough to get a hold on 
the public. All others—good, bad, or indifferent—are 
alike shunted. This is, of course, good for the libraries, 
but surely it is bad for young authors and too venturesome 
publishers. 


Young novelists and would-be novelists might do well to 
ponder the advice just given by Herr Gustav Freytag to a 
student who had sent him the MS. of a novel for his 
opinion. Herr Freytag excused himself for not reading 
the novel, and then wrote (his words have a direct 
application to many a young man now in business, or in a 
non-literary profession, who “ thinks seriously of taking to 
literature ”): 

Even if you possessed the greatest poetical power, and a 
talent for narrative as great as that of Walter Scott, 
Dickens, and others of the best, you ought not at present 
to think of putting yonr scientific studies into the back¬ 
ground, and risk your future existence on novel writing or 
other poetical activity. You must first, by serious work 
and the position it may make for you among your fellow- 
men, ripen to manhood, and you must gain a certain 
mastery over life before yon can have the right to idealise 
in an artistic work the fate of man. On the path you now 
are inclined to follow you will only reap disappointment 
and probably a speedy decline of your powers. 

In the empty and uncertain existence of an “ author,” 
you will only learn to know the time imperfectly and from 
the wrong side. Observation alone does not educate a man, 
it needs above all a firm position in a circle of worldly in¬ 
terests and clear duties. As a young author you would, 
after a half-success, only be able to gain a tolerably secure 
place as a journalist, a profession very unfavourable to 
artistic creation. My warning is the result of what I have 
observed during my life of the fate of many young writers, 
and it is a truth which I have repeatedly had cause to state; 
for the number of those who, like you, would like to choose 
the pleasant game of free invention instead of the self- 
denial and exertion of scientific research, is very great. 

Whether your talent is strong enough to support your 
whole life, I can say as little as any other man. If the 
impulse you have lasts, and the strength to carry it out, it 
will in any case break through all obstacles; and, if you 
now do your nearest duty perfectly, you may trust the 
future. 


On this subject Mr. Andrew Lang is also pessimistic in 
Longman't Magatine. Nobody, be bewails, can give to 
writers “ security of tenure 

There are good reasons why educated young men should 
beware, more than ever, of drifting into either journalism 
or literature without some more regular profession or 
occupation or souroe of income. They may be super¬ 
annuated at thirty-five, or the “ fashionable age ’’ may 
come to be fixed even earlier. Even novelists with avogne 
must see that a vogue is often ephemeral. Above all, 
times unpropitious for the providers of mere luxuries are 
coming upon us: and books are the first luxuries which 
people cut down. The “ softness ” of the penman’s “ job ” 
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attracts people; it is amusing, too, and offers a promise of 
notoriety, if not of fame. But it beoomes less and less of 
a stable and permanent job; the recruit of to-day is a 
veteran (and often not “ a useful veteran”) the day after 
to-morrow. Lawyers, doctors, dentists are not super¬ 
annuated so rapidly. My sermon is accurate, but, like 
other sermons, will oe unprofitable. 


An Edgbaston correspondent asks for the authorship of 
the following lines: 

Thou art dead—who lived so well. 

Thou art dead: but who can tell 
Of the wondrous blood of thee. 

Enriched by thy fertility ? 

In the veins of each sweet child 
Buns a torrent undefiled, &c. 


The Eev. Walter Hobhouse, head master of Durham 
Grammar School, has been appointed editor of the 
Guar lion, in succession to Mr. Lathbury. 


Bibliographical. 

Buskin, Blackmore, G. W. Steevens, Canon Dixon, and 
W. E- Tirebuck—all have passed from us since this column 
last appeared. In the case of Mr. Blackmore and Mr. 
Steevens there is not much for bibliography to do, the 
achievement of each having been limited—in the one o§u 
from choice, in the other from necessity. In Mr. Buskii^ 
case the bibliographers had long been on the writer’s 
track. The author of Modem Painter», like all great 
modern men of letters, had enjoyed fame during his life¬ 
time, and had had both his biography and his bibliography 
“brought up to date.” Canon Dixon, it is safe to say, 
had no great vogue. His work in verse was known to, 
and spoken kindly of, by a few, including Mr. Swinburne; 
but it will hardly attract much bibliographical enthusiasm. 
The latest volume from his pen that I have handled was 
his little collection of Songs and Odes, in the “ Shilling Gar¬ 
land ” (1896). Previously to that we had had (in 1891) a 
second edition of the most considerable of his performances 
— Mono: a Poetical History in Four Books, which first saw 
the light in 1883. In 1891 also we had the fourth (and, I 
suppose, last) volume of his Chureh of England from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. He is enshrined, of 
course, in that elaborate “omnium gatherum,” The Poets 
and the Poetry of the Century, wherein he is celebrated by 
that penetrating and authoritative critic, Mr. Alfred Miles, 
But even that distinction, perhaps, will not secure to him 
the popular appreciation which, I fancy, whatever they 
may say, all verse-writers are anxious to obtain. Mr. 
Tirebuck was a native of Liverpool, where he became 
connected with the journalistic profession, and was for 
some years on the staff of the Liverpool Mail. Some six 
years ago he retired from journalism. He was the author 
of some critical and biographical works, among which 
may be mentioned Great Minds in Art, published in Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s “Lives Worth Living” series in 1888. 
He also wrote many novels, of which Saint Margaret was 
the first 

Somebody with leisure should set to work and write the 
history of the Literary or Dramatic Sequel. Mr. George 
Alexander reopens the St. James’s Theatre on February 1 
with Mr. Hawkins’s dramatisation of his own Rupert of 
Uer^ttau, and the manager announces that he will give, 
during the “run” of “ Supert,” afternoon performances 
of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” so that those enthusiasts 
who like to pass the afternoon and evening of a day in 
Buritania can do so. This is excellent as an idea, however 
it may prove in practice; and one wonders why something 
of the sort has not occurred to somebody before. Have 
modern playgoers ever been invited to witness in the same 
twenty-four hours representations of the two parts of 


“ Henry IV.”; or, still worse, the three parts of 
“Henry VI.”? Somethin,}; might be said, from the 
educational point of view, for playing “Julius Caesar" 
in the afternoon and “Antony and Cleopatra” in the 
evening of a day; but exertion of that sort is im¬ 
possible, perhaps, to anybody but schoolgirls. Could any 
average person survive immediately-successive perform¬ 
ances of “Our American Cousin” and “Lord Dundreary 
Married and Settled,” of “ The Ticket-of-Leave Man ” 
and “ The Ticket-of-Leave Man’s Wife,” and other such 
daring combinations? In the case of prose fiction, the 
thing is different. If the sequel in book form bores you, 
you can put it down. 

My reference last week to the late Mr. C. P. Mason and 
his educational works has brought me several interesting 
communications—one, for example, from an experienced 
schoolmaster in the N.E. district, who testifies eloquently to 
the merits of Mr. Mason’s books on English grammar; 
another, from a dweller in County Down, Ireland, who 
was a pupil of Mr. Mason’s at Denmark Hill Gra mm a r 
School between 1853 and 1857, and who evidently has 
many pleasant recollections of his stay there. “ Living in 
this part of the kingdom,” he writes, “ I have, through 
all these years, heard little or nothing of our old school¬ 
master or of any of my schoolfellows. Would it be possible 
to get the ‘ old boys ’ of Denmark Hill together ? I would 
go all the way to London for such a re-union.” I should 
be very glad to hear from “ old boys ” on this subject. 

Two correspondents are so kind as to address me on the 
subject of my remarks on a proposed selection from Mr. 
George Meredith’s prose epigrams. Both remind me of 
the production in Boston, U.8.A., in 1888 (with an intro¬ 
duction, fifty pages long, by Mr. B. F. Gilman), of an 
anthology called The Pilgrim's Scrip; or, Wit and Wisdom of 
George Meredith. I was, of course, aware of the existence 
of that book, though I have never seen a copy of it. And 
one of my correspondents, writing from Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, says: “It may serve to illustrate the short 
term of life books have in America, when I say that I 
searched New York and Boston for a copy of this some six 
or eight years ago, and even in the publisher’s own shop 
was unable to find one.” 

I can quite believe that “Mr. Bichard Mansfield, the 
New York actor, has written a volume of essays oomposed 
of studies in dramatic literature and other matters dealing 
with the stage.” Mr. Mansfield is a very clever man, and 
particularly nimble with his pen. I have on my shelves 
a play which he wrote (and produced in America) on the 
subject of Don Juan. But why call him “ the New York 
actor”? He is not an American. His youth and early 
professional life were spent in England. He was educated 
at Derby School, and learned ms “art” in the British 
provinces. 

Prof. Gold win Smith is showing great cerebral activity 
in his old age. The other day he gave us two solid 
volumes on the United Kingdom, and now we are pro¬ 
mised one on Shakespeare the Man. That naturally reminds 
us that we still await Mr. Frank Harris’s book 0 * the 
same subject and with the same, or nearly the same, title. 
Why tarrieth it ? Invincible is this desire to penetrate 
into the personality of the Bard, despite Matthew Arnett's 
confident assertion that it is not to be discovered. I 
remember that Mr. Gerald Massey used to lecture a good 
many years ago on “ The Moral Shakespeare.” But Mr. 
Arnold was right, I believe, after all. 

It is pleasant to know that “ The Golden Legend ” (not 
Longfellow’s, i’faith) is to be included in the pretty 
“ Temple Glassies,” and that the text will be vouched for 
by Mr. F. S. Ellis. There is evidently a revival of 
interest in the work, for it is only fifteen months or so 
since an elegant little volume, called Leaves from the Golden 
Legend, was put upon the English book market. Mr. 
Ellis’s text, I take it, will be complete. 

The Bookwohm. 
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Reviews. 

Theology of the Day. 

Christian Mysticism (Bampton Lectures for 1899). By 
William Ralph Inge, M.A. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Idealism and Theology: a Study of Presuppositions (Donellan 
Lectures, 1897-8). By Charles F. d’Arcy, B.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Apostle Paul’s Reply to Lord Halifax. By Walter 
Wynn. (Elliot Stock.) 

A Free Inquiry into the Origin of the Fourth Gospel. By 
P. G. Sense, M.A. (Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 
Introduction to the Neu> Testament. By F. Godet, D.D. 
Translated by William Affleck, B.D. (T. & T. Clark.) 

The First Three Gospels in Greek , Arranged in Parallel 
Columns. By Colin Campbell, D.D. Second edition. 
(Williams & Norgate. 5s.) 

Mysticism, in its wide sense—the immediate stretching 
forth of the soul towards the Divine—is an air breathed 
by all religions, alike of East and West. Christian mys¬ 
ticism, in these Bampton lectures, Dr. Inge traces through 
St. Augustine and Plotinus (who, outside the Church, was 
the perfecter of Platonism) to Plato, “the father of 
European mysticism ”: 

Both the great types of mystics may appeal to him— 
those who try to rise through the visible to the invisible, 
through Nature to God, . . . and those who distrust 
sensuous representations as tending “ to nourish appetites 
which ought to starve,” who look upon this earth as a 
place of banishment, upon material things as a veil which 
hides God’s face from us, and who bid us “flee away from 
hence as quickly as mty be,” to “ seek yonder,” in the 
realm of the ideas, the heart’s true home. 

The true Christian mysticism is distinguished from Pla¬ 
tonism pure and simple, inasmuch as it “ follows St. Paul 
in choosing as its ultimate goal the fulness of Christ, and 
not the emptiness of indifferentiated Godhead.” 

In an appendix to this learned and temperate treatise 
Mr. Inge considers the erotic mysticism to the revival of 
which, particularly among English Homan Catholics, so 
great an impetus was given by the appearance of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore’s Unknown Eros odes ; though of Pat¬ 
more the Bampton lecturer has nothing to say. His 
conclusions are eminently sane and uninteresting: 

. . . We are forced to remember that in our mysteriously 
cons’ ituted minds the highest and lowest emotions lie very 
near together; and those who have chosen a life of detach¬ 
ment from earthly ties must be especially on their guard 
against the “ occasional revenges ” which the lower nature, 
when thwarted, is always plotting against the higher. 

In Idealism and Theology the Rev. Charles F. d’Arcy 
reviews the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion 
from the standpoint of modern idealism. “Christian 
theism is the final philosophy ”—so boldly does he enun¬ 
ciate his thesis. To him idealism is “the true stepping- 
stone to an appreciation of the philosophic value of 
theology.” Christian theism is to be established “by 
making use of idealism to gain a higher position.” All 
that is valuable in idealism “ will be found to have taken 
its place in the higher system.” It is not possible to do 
more in this place than to indicate the standpoint of this 
notable book. Materialism, as a system, no longer holds 
what it had won. The fallacy it involves inevitably 
betrays itself to the earnest thinker. Matter may, indeed, 
win recognition, but its recognition implies a something, 
not itself, which recognises it and reasons about it. And 
that—call it mind or spirit—is, therefore, logically ante¬ 
cedent to it—nay, we are within our right in going further 
and proclaiming matter to be altogether contingent. We 
may, if we like, suppose it really to exist; but all we 


perceive is our own sehsatiohs and the relations between 
them. “ Matter is thus explicable in terms of mind, while 
mind is not explicable in terms of matter.” 

Is the world, therefore, phantasmal—a mere show of 
fireworks let off against a background of nothingness ? 
No, it is real; for it is a common possession: the appeal 
is to the experience, not of one, but of many. For at this 
point the idealist breaks away from the tyranny of mere 
logic, which would identify the universe with the indi¬ 
vidual percipient, and acknowledges himself to be one of 
many similar beings. Finally, as the idealist teaches that 
every element in the material world implies a spiritual 
principle which makes it possible, so Mr. d'Arcy seeks 
“ to make plain the principles which underlie the possi¬ 
bility of a spiritual universe in which mind stands over 
against mind and will against will.” This design he 
works out with an ingenuity that may or may not carry 
conviction to the reader—for in this matter temperament 
is everything — but must certainly excite interest and 
admiration. 

We step down on to another plane in opening The Apostle 
Pauls Reply to Lord Halifax. The general aim of the Rev. 
Walter Wynn, its author, may be gathered from the title. 
The Epistle to the Galatians is an eager protestation of the 
liberty of Christians from the vexatious ceremonialism of 
the Jewish law. It is possible to apply the argument of 
its writer against ceremonialism in the Christian churches, 
at least by way of analogy. Quito a strong case, as is 
fully realised by the apologists of sacerdotal Christianity, 
may thus be made out. But Mr. Wynn seems not to 
understand that the Apostle is addressing himself to the 
consideration of one particular ceremonial system; and 
further, that the argument from analogy can render, at the 
most, but a probable conclusion. His manner, too, is 
unfortunate; it is singularly ill-fitted to persuade. Neither 
can one who reverences the genius who did more than any 
one man, save his Master, to mould the mind of Christen* 
dom, easily stomach the wordy, acrimonious paraphrase by 
which Mr. Wynn, projecting himself into the person of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, would present to the English 
Church Union the true sense of his deathless words. 
Besides, Mr. Wynn lets his prepossessions run so furiously 
away with him! St. Paul wrote t “ Paul an Apostle. . . .” 
In tiie course of six solid pages of elaboration, we read: 
“ Peter did not ordain me, nor James, nor any of the church 
officials at Jerusalem.” Upon which two comments may 
fairly be made: that the writer of the Epistle does relate 
that at the conclusion of his three years’ retreat in Arabia 
(upon which he entered shortly after receiving a revelation 
of his apostolic commission on his way to Damascus) he 
went up to Jerusalem, and there for some time remained in 
communion with Peter and other “ church officials ”—at 
which time he may very well have received holy orders by 
the laying on of hands; and, secondly, that the denial of 
his apostoiate does not imply a negation of his priesthood, 
any more than—to take an historical parallel—in the days 
of the Great Schism the refusal to recognise a certain 
papal election implied a doubt as to the episcopal consecra¬ 
tion of the putative pope. Of course, it is not for a reviewer 
in a secular paper to set himself to prove any theory of the 
Christian ministry. Our attitude towards the questions 
which rend the National Church at this moment is neutral. 
Judging Mr. Wynn’s paraphrase, therefore, merely upon 
its merits, we find it ill-adapted to win assent from those to 
. whom it is addressed, and too bitterly declamatory not to 
meet with a welcome from the more violent of those whose 
views tally with his own. 

Mr. Sense is a man with a theory, which he would 
crown with a practical corollary. His theory is that the 
Gospel known by the name of the Beloved Disciple was in 
its main outline the composition of Cerinthus. Now 
Cerinthus was a heretic; whose teaching, as we learn from 
Irentnus, was in effect, that upon the man Jesus descended 
at His baptism, in the form of a dove, Christ—an emana- 
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tion from the Deity; that at the crucifixion Christ went 
forth out of the person of Jesus, Jesus died. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel narrates the descent of the form of 
a dove upon Jesus at His baptism; he says nothing of the 
dove’s going forth. And here it is that Mr. Sense, break¬ 
ing boldly away from the traditional respect for the 
written word, proposes to supply (in xix. 34) for “ forth¬ 
with came there out blood and water ”—“. . . and a 
dove.” This startling suggestion he backs by a reference 
to the authentic history of the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna in the second century, which throughout 
preserves a remarkable parallelism with the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel. There it may be read—for despite the ingenuity of 
mystified commentators the phrase has survived—how, 
when the flames failed to consume the old man’s body, the 
executioner pierced it with a sword and “ there came forth 
a dove and a quantity of blood.” Having made his 
emendation, Mr. Sense goes through the whole Evangel 
with a blue pencil, scoring out the passages inconsistent 
with his hypothesis. These inflations he attributes in 
bulk to a revision “ committee ” assembled under Irenmus; 
and a good deal of rather intemperate language is poured 
out upon the head of these unscrupulous clergymen. At 
this point Mr. Sense works himself up into hot anger 
against a principle which he designates, by a vocable 
unknown to Dr. Murray, Credonism. This nefarious 
spirit he discovers at the root of most social evils. He 
proposes, therefore, the foundation of a society for the 
practice of Christian virtues (we seem to have heard of 
something of the sort before) from which even bishops and 
deans shall not be excluded, but only their distinctive 
dress. Also that the practice of confession among Roman 
Catholics shall be created a criminal offence. Mr. Sense 
thinks “ there would be no difficulty ” in enforcing this 
regulation. In spite of his many lapses from good taste 
and practical wisdom, from correct grammar and or¬ 
thography (the habit of writing “ impassable ” when he 
means “ impassible ” does not inspire us with confidence 
in our theologian), Mr. Sense has written an interesting 
and suggestive book. 

Of a very different temper is Dr. Godet’s Introduction to 
the N»u> Testament, of which we have from the hand of Mr. 
William Affleck a tolerable translation of a part of the 
second volume. Dr. Godet’s first volume comprised the 
Pauline Epistles. The present instalment discusses the 
origin of the four Gospels, and treats in detail that accord¬ 
ing to Matthew. Dr. Godet rejects the theory which, in 
various forms, is generally favoured by exponents of the 
Higher Criticism both in this country and upon the Con¬ 
tinent—that, namely, which derives the Synoptic Gospels 
mainly from two sources: the writings of Mark for the 
narrative parts, and the “ Sayings ” of Matthew for the 
teachings of Jesus. Also, with Zahn ( History of the Canon 
of the New Testament), he attributes the formation of the 
four-fold Gospel, not to the second half of the second 
century, but to the end of the first. He sees the three 
authentic biographies emerging from the crowd of more or 
less puerile documents in which the wilder spirits had 
clothed their fancies, and receiving at Ephesus the seal of 
the last of the apostolic band. In the fourth he discerns a 
document from the hand of the Beloved Disciple himself, 
designed especially to supplement from the treasure-house 
of his memory the scanty record of those three years’ 
teaching. Thus the universal Church, by a kind of instinct, 
singled out those pictures of her Founder which the cor¬ 
roboration of 1800 years has approved. In the quadruple 
Gospel is revealed the Christ in four several aspects: 

That Christ of Matthew, in whom are revealed the riche9 
of the work of God in the past of Israel; that Christ of 
Luke, a living germ of the future of the regenerated 
world; that Christ of Mark, acting, speaking, living, before 
our eyes in His glorious and incomparable present ; in fine, 
that Christ of John, hovering above the past, the present, 
and the future, like the eternal God whose image He is. 


The Decadent Cuckoo. 

Our Common Cuckoo, and other Cuckoos and Parasitical Birds. 

By Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. (Burleigh. 6s.) 

Dr. Japp has here fulfilled an ambition he shares with 
other modern naturalists—viz., to write a long book about 
the cuckoo. To our elders it was a poet’s bird: “Loud 
crieth cuocu” was spring’s unmistakable symbol, and 
this went on till past Wordsworth’s day. But Dr. Japp’s 
interest is more scientific than literary, and he doubts if 
the bards of old would have dared to glorify the bird had 
his history been known. It is testified by infallible signs 
that the nation of cuckoos is in decay. First, the males 
outnumber the females to the tune of seven to one, say some 
naturalists; others have it twenty. This saps all virtue, 
for as is well known the domesticities count for as much 
among the citizens of the air as among us poor plumeless 
ephemerals. The most affectionate of birds is the bullfinch 
—tender to his wife, kind to his children, faithful even to 
a human friend, and, as might be expected, he mates for 
life. When the last scarlet hips are rotting on the bare 
hedgerow, you may still see him and the wife he courted 
in Hie greenwood eating and roosting together. But the 
cuckoo is at the other end of the scale. He has not the 
decency to stick to his wife even for a season, and she 
spends summer flirting with a successionof males, and laying 
eggs from about the 9th of April to the middle of June. 

A lady robin or hedge-sparrow, Knowing that she will have 
to feed and nurse her offspring, takes care that they shall 
not number more than four or five. The cuckoo doesn’t 
care. Without making a nest she lays her egg at the 
hedge root, and then flies with it in her mouth to the first 
home that comes handy. She does not even inquire into 
the character of the nurse, since her egg has been found 
among those of over a hundred species, ranging in size 
from the wren to the wood-pigeon. From so careless and 
disreputable a parent is it reasonable to expect any but a 
monstrous progeny ? But the young cuckoo, though 
wicked, is interesting. Indeed he presents to students of 
evolution a problem that becomes more difficult and 
fascinating as the facts become more fully ascertained. 
When newly out of the shell, the naked, feeble, sprawling 
monster proceeds to shoulder his foster chicks or eggs out 
of the nest. Long after Jenner’s famous observation 
naturalists refused to believe a story so contradictory of 
nature’s usual methods. If true it meant that an incal¬ 
culable number of our sweetest and most harmless birds 
are annually sacrificed to preserve the worthless cuckoo. 
Further, it is a cardinal doctrine of evolution that a 
counter instinct is developed to meet every destructive 
one. Here there is nothing of the kind. Mr. Japp is not 
only able to reproduce the testimony of witnesses like Mrs. 
Blackburn and Mr. Hancock, and Mr. John Craig and Mr. 
Scot Miller—who show the process by a series of instan¬ 
taneous photographs—but he furnishes proof that the 
mother acquiesces in this murder of her rightful progeny, 
and lavishes her kindness on the usurper. So much is 
now placed beyond the region of controversy. There are 
naturalists who go further, and say with Tom Speedy that 
a little bird like the wren will sometimes starve itself to 
feed the big foster-child, and though this is probably an 
over-statement, it is certain that many species take kindly 
to nursing the young ouckoo. Equally well known is it 
that little birds will sometimes mob an old one, as they 
do a hawk or an owl. 

There is much about the cuckoo that, though curious, 
is open to plausible explanation. The present writer is of 
opinion that in regard to variation in cuckoos’ eggs there 
has been much exaggerated writing. Within limits, 
variation occurs in the eggs of every species of bird; but 
a collection of nearly two hundred cuckoos’ eggs made in 
the Home Counties during the last three or four years 
shows no such difference in the markings as a merely 
book student might expect to see. That a cuckoo can 
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adapt her egg to match in colour those of a particular nest 
we believe to be a fable. Many of those referred to were 
placed in the hotoe of the hedge-sparrow; but not one is 
blue. One cannot dispute that a cuckoo might produce 
eggs of this colour, but, though Dr. Japp fully accepts it, 
the evidence of Messrs. Seebohm and Elwes is not con¬ 
clusive. It amounts to this, that they believed that on 
breaking one they found on the embryo the characteristic 
zygodactile foot of the species. But how easy to make a 
mistake when dealing with the very tiny foot of a chick 
found in an egg remarkable for its smallness! At any 
rate, a blue cuckoo’s egg is most rare. 

But the murderous instinct of the nestling leaves a 
question unsettled in natural history. It cannot be in¬ 
herited. If, as is generally supposed, the migration of 
the cuckoo shows that its original habitat became unsuit¬ 
able, we may assume that in prehistoric times it hatched 
out its own young. In India and America the species 
does so still, though Dr. Japp insists on the evidence that 
parasitism is growing among them too. At what period, 
then, in this decaying process does the nestling begin to 
eject those who would otherwise shorten its food supply ? 
To say that the instinct is supematurally implanted would 
be tantamount to asserting that, with one bird at least, 
the spirit of evil had had nis way; and the evolutionary 
. hypothesis is equally at fault. There is nothing to fit the 
case. Perhaps some brilliant Darwin of the future may 
be able to suggest an adequate explanation. In the 
meantime, Dr. Alexander Japp has done excellent service 
by getting together this body of definite and trustworthy 
information. We are sorry not to be able to congratu¬ 
late him on his illustrations—some of the more interesting 
are badly reproduced, and the list at the beginning is 
incorrect. There are no pictures on p. 28, and Mrs. Black¬ 
burn’s drawing is on 13, not 15. 


“ Battles Long Ago.” 

* The Franco-German War, 1870-71. By Generals and other 
Officers who took part in the Campaign. Translated 
and Edited by Major-General J. F. Maurice and others. 
(Sonnenschein. 21s.) 

Afteb the arid Offioial History of the Campaign of 1870-71 
had sufficiently bored even ardent soldiers, a desire arose 
for a popular account, in which the living forces, national 
and individual, that “rode the whirlwind” should be 
more vividly realised. This book, now first made English, 
is the result. It is an admirable performance, resplendent 
with knowledge, dignify, and conscience. It must take a 
foremost plaoe in every military library. But we cannot 
say that even this book, despite its many and crying merits, 
appeals to us primarily as a plastic human record. For 
its human agency is occasionally as impersonal as its 
events, and both, amazing as they are, astound us with a 
sense of Brobdignagian machinery. We are oppressed by 
tiie whirr and dang of innumerable wheels and hammers 
doing their appointed work with the god distinctly out of 
the contrivance. 

But here and there souls whom one can visualise take 
shape in the crowd of mere names. General von Hart¬ 
mann, Commander of the Second Bavarian Corps on the 
field of Worth, presented the painter Bleibtreu with an 
unconscious portrait of himself that challenges comparison 
with the choicest of its kind. He wrote: 

It was a heart-stirring thought tor me that I had been 
present at the battle of Waterloo in 1815, and that I had 
in 1870-71 led an army corps against the enemy, on the 6th 
of August, in my seventy-sixth year; that I had remained 
on horseback for fully seventeen hours, at Froschweiler, 
Beichshofen, and Niederbronn, and had had no food all day 
except a piece of the privates’ black bread. I was enabled 
to do this by the great cause for which I fought. On my 


jubilee day, on the 1st of December, all the cherished remi¬ 
niscences of the campaign, of the kindness and hearty 
sympathy which was shown me in every quarter, and espe¬ 
cially by the Crown Prince, came back to me and found 
expression in words of heart-stirring joy and deep gratitude. 
The wreath of laurel which my most gracious master sent 
me at Chatenay, by his Excellency Qeneral Blumenthal, lies 
in my room, on a vase made by Benvenuto Cellini, and the 
Prince’s honour-conferring words, carefully framed, are 
hung up near it. I thank the Almighty for this beautiful 
evening of my life, and my prayer is that it may in no way 
be embittered. 

Night has closed over the glorious old man, and in the 
day that has since dawned ms Worth seems as obsolete as 
his Waterloo. Nearly thirty years ago a child pored over 
a slight contemporary record of the war, full of pictures. 
Now the same eyes explore the pages of this weighty 
history, again in search of pictures. There is a riotous 
abundance of them, and they are so much alive as to 
supply the vitality we sometimes miss in the text. But as 
combat after combat is disclosed, one is haunted by the 
notion that one views the battles of a lapsed warfare. 
Cataracts of sabre and cuirass rave around clubbed masses 
of men fringed with fire and volleying multitudinous 
smoke. Hundreds of acres are ridged with bayonets, 
and at the centre of each frantic line dance the delirious 
colours. Armies face armies with a turnip-field between 
them, and blaze away like princes at a battue. Officers 
cross blades at the head of their battalions like champions 
in a ballad. And while the majesty of the catastrophe 
is Miltonic, huge bodies of troops move, as troops probably 
will never move again, save in destined error, in Miltonic 
“ rhombs, and wedges, and half-moons, and wings.” For 
it is more than possible that the Arcadians of the Veldt 
are teaching the nations a neW’j Art of War. 


History for the General Reader. 

The United Kingdom: a Political History. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. 2 vols. (Macmillans. 15s. net.) 

Sons years ago a team of English cricketers had returned 
from a tour in Canada, in the course of which they had 
spent a few days at Toronto. An Oxford tutor asked his 

a 'l who had been of the company, whether they had met 
win Smith. “Oh,” said the ingenuous youth, “we 
did meet an old fellow called Smith, who talked a fearful 
amount of rot.” An older generation recalls the brilliant 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and the Joint 
Secretary with Dean Stanley of the first Universities’ 
(Oxford) Commission of 1854. The present writer re¬ 
members with delight a chance meeting with a stranger 
who turned out to be the quondam Oxford professor, 
one of the most brilliant talkers of his time. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has given the world far too little literary work at 
any period of his life, and much of what he has done is 
avowedly of an ephemeral character. His most sub¬ 
stantial achievement in point of bulk, to use the writer’s 
own expression, “has been performed by the hand of 
extreme old age.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith may be described as almost the last 
of our literary historians. There is little or no trace in his 
works of that laborious research into manuscript and 
muniment room, which a more scientific age seems to 
demand from its instructors. To him the merit of his 
written work would seem to be not in its appeal to new 
material, but in its literary dress. There is little attempt 
at a dispassionate statement of facts: the author’s political 
and religious opinions colour every page. "Whatever may 
be the case in his other writings, the author’s avowed 
intention here is “ to give the ordinary reader ... a clear, 
connected, and succinct view of the political history of the 
United Kingdom as it appears in the light of recent 
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research and discussion,” but a list of the chief works and 
authors which he has consulted shows us that the research 
and discussion are not his own, but that of acknowledged 
masters of the craft. It would then be a captious critic ism 
to say that Mr. Goldwin Smith is not absolutely up to date 
in his treatment of some important periods and subjects. 
He has nothing to say of Roman Britain. For him the 
history of the island begins with the coming of the English 
tribes. The substance of the few pages that he devotes to 
the Anglo-Saxon period is drawn entirely from the writings 
of Dr. Stubbs and Mr. Freeman ; but the historical student 
knows that however much we owe to these two great past- 
masters in historical craft, recent research has profoundly 
modified many of their most important conclusions. Dr. 
Stubbs would probably be the first to acknowledge this. 
But of any such modifications the reader of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s book would be utterly unconscious. Indeed, the 
very small space of fifteen pages into which the writer has 
compressed all that he thinks it necessary that the 
“ordinary reader” should know about the six hundred 
years before the Norman Conquest, betrays a rather un¬ 
pardonable ignorance of the modem literature on the subject 
or of the importance attached by recent investigators to this 
long period in the making of the nation. 

The question of proportion of treatment in narrative 
history is always a difficult one. Ordinarily the historian 
accepts the division of mediasval from modem history at 
the close of the fifteenth century, and divides in the pro¬ 
portion of one-third to two-thirds respectively. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s work extends to eleven hundred 
pages, of which three hundred bring us to Henry VIII., 
and the remaining eight hundred are spent on the 
more modem period. Apart from his evident predi¬ 
lection for recent centuries, the author would defend his 
division on the ground that “the histories of Scotland 
and Ireland now mingle their streams with that of the 
history of England." But considering the title of the 
book—the United Kingdom—the space given to the rest 
of the British Isles is disappointingly small. “The title 
of the United Kingdom,” says our author, speaking of 
the union of the Scottish and English Parliaments in 
1707, “ was to be 1 Great Britain,’ which, however, its 
want of simplicity, combined with the force of tradition, 
has prevented from effectually displacing that of ‘England’ 
in the language of the world.” To these influences, 
despite his evident intention, Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
unconsciously succumbed. Again, the only excuse on 
which, in our opinion, the writer might have based his 
disproportionate treatment of the mediaoval and modem 
period would have been the ground of the imperial growth 
during the last two centuries. A single chapter of not 
quite fifty pages, at the end of the book, does not satisfy 
our sense of proportion. This is not the modem history 
for the general reader who is filled with the imperial 
spirit. Perhaps that spirit is of too recent a growth yet 
to find its historical exponent. We may confidently 
expect that the English histories of the future, when 
dealing with the last two centuries, will deal not so much 
with the obscure and unedifying party politics of the 
British Parliament as with the marvellous expansion of 
the nation. Meanwhile, no one would have been so fit as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith to point the way in which such history 
should be written. But to our thinking he has lost himself 
too much in the questions of religion and politics with 
which historians of past generations chiefly busied them¬ 
selves. The battles that raged round the names of 
Arminian and Puritan, Whig and Tory, are too real for 
him, and he cannot refrain from taking sides. In his 
hands the great contests of English history far too much 
assume the form of the “good soldiers" and the “bad 
soldiers ” of our children’s games. 

But, after all, this method of treating history is only a 
drawback in the eyes of serious students. To the general 
reader, for whom Mr. Goldwin Smith intends his book, 


this partisanship, whether conscious or unconscious, will 
only tend force to the brilliant and incisive style. Such a 
reader may rather find a hindrance in the extreme allusive¬ 
ness which seems to tike for granted a very considerable 
knowledge of the groundwork of historical facts; indeed, 
the whole two volumes are rather a brilliant essay on 
English history, with the interpretative interest that 
belongs to the essay form, than a narrative account of 
events. To the ordinary reader, then, for whom it was 
written, we may cordially recommend this literary treat¬ 
ment of the story of England’s past. Since the appear¬ 
ance of Mr. J. R. Geeen’s Shorter History of the English 
People there has been none with such literary finish. The 
sentences have all the incisiveness of youth; the judg¬ 
ments, though often ingrained with prejudice, represent 
the thought of a vigorous and able mind. This History 
will not take a permanent place in English literature; but 
we are glad that the author yielded to the importunities of 
his friends. The result is an eminently readable, if some¬ 
what ephemeral, volume. 


Light on Darkest Africa. 

In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country. By A. B. Lloyd. 

(Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.) 

This, we believe, is a first book. Mr. Lloyd gives a clear, 
full, and interesting account of his journey across Africa 
from Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo in suitable, 
natural English. If Mr. Lloyd did not realise when he 
left England, in 1894, how varied are the gifts that the 
Gospel vanguard is called upon to exercise, he soon learned 
that a missionary’s life is by no means that of a Sunday- 
school teacher every day of the week. Here is his own 
view after a few weeks’ experience: 

He is a teacher, but he must also be a builder, for houses, 
cattle-pens, stores, and out-houses have to be constructed 
by the missionary. He must also be a doctor of medicine 
and a dentist; he most dose the sick natives, who will' 
trust him implioitly to oure them of even leprosy, and he 
must be able to draw the most solidly-rooted molar that 
ever grew in the skull of a black man. More than this, he 
must be his own cobbler, and when his boots wear out he 
must be able to re-sole them with good understandings 
and must be content sometimes with nothing but a few 
French nails and a piece of cowhide with which to accom¬ 
plish it. His own socks he must darn, and keep his 
temper while he does it. . . . He must be his own car¬ 
penter and house decorator, as well as furniture maker. . . 
Bat he must also be his own lawyer, accountant, and 
book-keeper, and when the currency takes the form of 
cowrie shells, as it does in Uganda (where three hundred 
tiny cowries make a shilling), it is not easy to keep the 
accounts right. He must marry and divorce, give judg 
meats, and baptize. He must be gardener, cook, and 
dairymaid; grow his own food and look after his live 
stock. In addition to all this he is the parish minister to 
help and comfort all who come to him. 

Through all these little trials Mr. Lloyd goes rejoicing 
along. But he faced many real hardships and dangers as 
well. Fevers and chills, drenchings and exposure to the 
bunting sun, were frequent incidents of his march up 
country: and it can haraly have been consoling to know, 
as he did daily in part of his march up country, that if 
any of his bearers dropped out from fatigue or laziness 
they promptly formed part of the next meal of the tribes 
on either side of his route. Now and then an unfriendly 
black was apt to stick his spear through the tent side—as 
one did to a colleague of Mr. Lloyd’s, piercing the very 
bed on which he lay, but happily leaving him unwounded. 
But more serious and steady peril awaited him when he 
reached Uganda, for it was the time of the Soudanese 
rebellion: and he himself was a good deal under fire in 
the series of fights which happily ended in the breaking 
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of the power of Mwanga and Kabarega last April. This 
seems a strange entry for a missionary’s diary: 

I was standing by my men. who were firing volleys at 
intervals under a very heavy return fire from the rebels, 
when a bullet Btruck my hat, piercing the erown and just 
missing my skull. Then a rush was made upon the left 
flank, which was occupied by the Waganda, and who re¬ 
tired. It was with the greatest difficulty that I got my 
men turned in time to meet the attack. My boys, who had 
accompanied me on this occasion, also displayed great 
bravery. I was next sent up to the right flank to look 
after a Sikh who had been badly wounded. I found the 
poor fellow dying, and while I was by his side another 
rush was made upon us, and about twenty desperate 
fellows came charging down npon us, firing as they 
advanced. However, our Maxim was turned upon them, 
and they retired a little only to renew their efforts in a 
similar way; this time the Maxim jammed and had to 
be carried to the rear; we turned our flank and a second 
time repulsed them. 

For pages, in fact, Mr. Lloyd is acting as a very capable 
war correspondent as well as a courageous combatant when 
he has to take his share. The little word-picture of the 
Soudanese captain who, after his right arm had been 
shattered, drew his revolver with his left, and despatched 
the rebel who had killed his white leader, is one that 
haunts the reader. But to many the most attractive 
passages will be those in which Mr. Lloyd tells of his 
brief intercourse with the Pigmies. His introduction 
to them was nearly fatal, for he was out shooting for the 
camp pot when, having failed to make a bag, he saw what 
he thought was a monkey. He had all but let fly when 
his “boy” stopped him with “Don’t fire; it’s a man!” 
Subsequent acquaintance proved the Pigmies to be pleasant, 
sharp little fellows. They are only four feet in height, but 
they are 

broad-chested, with muscles finely developed, short, thick 
neck, and small bullet head; the lower limbs were massive 
and strong to a degree. The chest was covered with black, 
curly hair, and most of the men wore thick, black beards. 
Each carried either bow and quiver of arrows, or short 
throwing spear. Round their arms they wore iron rings, 
and some of them bad these round their necks als >. The 
women were very comely little creatures, and most 
attractive, with very light skins—lighter even than the 
men, being a light tan colour; the usual flat nose and 
thick lips of the negro and black curly hair; but their 
eyes were of singular beauty, so bright aud quick and 
restless they were ihat not for a second did they seem to 
fix their gaze on anything. . 

From these few extracts it will be seen how pleasantly 
and picturesquely Mr. Lloyd can describe the incidents of 
his eventful journey; and the photographs and pictures 
which accompany lus text, in spite of the losses caused 
by stampeding elephants and the like, deserve the 
highest praise. On the whole it is a light, bright book on 
a dark land, containing the unassuming record of a great 
deal of quiet courage and dominant common sense, such as 
one would expect from one who can traverse Africa 
practically unarmed. 


The Tragedy. 

On, the fret of the brain, 

And the wounds and the worry; 

Oh, the thought of love and the thought 
of death— 

And the soul in its silent hurry. 

But the stars break above, 

And the fields flower under; 

And the tragical life of man goes on, 
Surrounded by beauty and wonder. 

From “ The Man with the Hoe, and other 
Poems,” by Edwin Markham. 


Fiction. 

In Connection with the de Willoughby Claim. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. (F. Warne & Co. 6s.) 

It is not to be denied that Mrs. Burnett can tell a tale, 
and put into it some imagination. This book is better 
than the author’s recent productions. It is of America, 
and almost of the present time; and we may hope now 
that she has finished! with her excursions into England and 
the eighteenth century. When we consider Hit Grace of 
Otmond, with its ingenious but sterile invention, and then 
this large, complicated, spontaneous, forcible picture of a 
national life which she really understands, we lament that 
Mrs. Burnett has wasted so much time on things British. 
The story begins before the Civil War, in a remote village 
of North Carolina, where huge Tom de Willoughby, 
estranged from his family by their fault, passes his exist¬ 
ence in good-humouredly pretending to keep the post- 
office and a store. It was inevitable, perhaps, that huge 
Tom, who had once nearly been a doctor, should usher into 
the world a helpless girl, and should adopt her—the mother 
dying and the supposed father deserting. Felicia’s queenly 
life in the rough village is done according to Bret Harte, 
but done well and sincerely. From such an inception the 
most elaborate intrigue is made to expand itself, and Mrs. 
Burnett is obliged, again and again, to throw back in her 
narrative so that, family by family and group by group, 
the characters may be fully presented. Felicia ultimately 
marries a handsome cousin, and the divulging of the 
mystery of her birth makes a melodramatic chapter in the 
history of a famous preacher. The whole book is tinged 
with melodrama, and we are bound to say that the author 
relies too often upon an effect of pathos, and exhibits a 
strong prejudice against certain characters. These three 
defects apart, the matter of the tale is sound, and some of 
it is brilliant. The recital of Margery’s death, and the 
episode of Susan Chapman are indeed excellent. 

Mrs. Bumett writes as crudely as ever, and this is a 
great pity. She does not always even achieve grammar: 

He invested in tons of machinery, which were con¬ 
tinually arriving from the North, or stopping on the way 
when it should have been arriving. 

As regards the writing, the most annoying part of the 
book is the dialogue. When Mrs. Burnett uses dialect 
her dialogue is quite convincing, but when her characters 
speak English they usually lapse into something which is 
as unlike human conversation as it well could be. Thus 
Margery, describing the minister to her protegee, the mill- 
girl: 

“ There is one gentleman who comes sometimes to see Mr. 
Barnard at the studio. He is so wonderful, it seems to me. 
He has travelled, and knows all about the great galleries 
and the pictures in them. He talks so beautifully that 
everyone listens when he comes in. . . . Tou would think 
he would not notice a plain little Willowfleld girl, but he 
has been lovely to me, Susan. He has even looked at my 
work and criticised it for me, and talked to me. He 
nearly always talks to me a little when he comes in; and 
once I met him in the Hardens and he stopped and talked 
there, and walked about, looking at the flowers with me. 
They had been planting out the spring things, and it was 
like being in fairyland to walk about among them and 
hear the things he said about pictures. It taught me so 
much.” 

Margery never talked so. It is merely that Mrs. Burnett 
has reported her carelessly. 


A Kits for a Kingdom. By Bernard Hamilton. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

This novel is a different thing from The Light ? by which 
Mr. Hamilton arrived at some sort of reputation. As he 
says in a quite unnecessary preface, it is founded on 
“ simple fancy.” The fancy, in truth, is over simple, and 
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there is no imagination at the back of it. Mr. Hamilton’s 
hero is a broken-down baronet, Sir Ronald Bering, who 
answers an advertisement for a “ gentleman of birth ” to 
assist in a “ hazardous business.” The advertiser proves 
to be one Julius Crosar Jones, a Stage-Yankee with an 
income of a million or so a year. Mr. Jones wants a man 
with the “ English tradition ” of fidelity, and he explains 
himself thus: 

“ Well, you’re honest anyway,” he said, gazing forward 
at the shore growing quickly nearer, “ but that’s what I 
value you for. Other people are bound to me only by 
money, but you also by honour. Now we’re alone I don’t 
mind telling you, there’s a girl, a beautiful girl, in the 
States. She’s rich herself, but she says Amurricans can't 
do nothing else but pile up dollars. Well, it’s pretty bad 
when a man of my age is took with a girl, ’specially a 
smart girl like Clorrie, but when she said that, I said, ' I’d 
do anything. You’re my queen.’ ‘Very well,’ says she, 
smart as you please, ‘ make me one. When you can make 
me a queen I’ll marry you.’ I couldn’t get anything 
more out of her, but I’ve got her crown ready, right here 
in my gripsack, and I guess she won’t have long to wait 
now. Lord, how I’ve loved that girl. And now we’ll be 
king and queen together, and sit on thrones. In fact, I 
don’t mind being a king myself. It’s a great idea of 
Clorrie’s. We millionaires learn how to get, but not how 
to spend. There’s nothing very distinguished in being a 
millionaire nowadays. There’re too many of us. I want 
to get out of the herd and be a king.” 

Mr. Jones does, in fact, become king—of the erstwhile 
Republic of San Marino, but only to be jilted by his 
Clorinda, and subsequently to be killed. There is much 
slaughter, of a peculiarly horrible kind, in the book. 
Ultimately Sir Ronald finds himself king, and then abdi¬ 
cates in order to marry and live peacefully with a lovely 
creature whom he met at the Cafe de la Paix in the first 
chapter. , 

Taken as a wild narrative, the book is readable and 
fgirly diverting. It is by a clever writer who has yet to 
learn that few things are more distressing than literary 
flippancy. The plot is ingenious; some of the descriptions 

f ood, some of the situations dramatic; but all is marred 
y the author’s scampering, sniggering method of nar¬ 
rative. 


Notes on Novels. 

[Thete not 11 on the week’i Fiction arc not necettarily final. 

Rcvictot of a cclection will follow .] 

Shameless Wayne. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 

Mr. Sutcliffe is the novelist of the Yorkshire Moors, 
and here, as in Ricroft of Withene, we have a story of 
elemental passions set in a wild country. The terrific 
feuds of the Waynes and the Ratcliffes yield page after 
page that holds the reader. The story opens with these 
significant sentences: “ The little old woman sat up in the 
belfry tower, knitting a woollen stocking and tolling the 
death-knell with her foot. She took two and seventy 
stitches between each stroke of the bell, and not the 
church-clock itself could reckon a minute more truly.” 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

Folly Corner. By Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney. 

# 

Another strong study of marriage and heredity by the 
author of The Maternity of Harriott Wicken. The action 
passes in London and the country, and sombre backgrounds 
are the rule. A searching eye is brought to bear on 
sordid social conditions. Says one character: “When 
I was at the Buttery buying things of the cottagers I had 
a fixed rule by which I ingratiated myself. If a woman 
was under fifty I inquired after the baby; over fifty, I 
inquired after the bad leg. It sounds horrid, but was 
invariably successful.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 


A Secret of the North Sea. By Aloerson Gisung. 

A stirring story by the author of The Scholar of Bygale. 
Wind, and passions rage and range through it. A 
mother thus prays tor her boy: “ 0 mercifu’ and powerfu’ 
God! God o’ the wind and water, o’ the dark as weel as 
o’ the light, have a care o’ the lad ye hae taken from me ! 
Guide him thro’ the wild waste o’ this world, and in 
Thy ain good time bring him safe back to me.” 
(Chatto. 6s.) 

A Rise in the World. By Adeline Seroeant. 

A readable novel, opening with a committee meeting of 
the Society for the Help of Friendless Girls, attended by 
Lady Susan Pierrepoint, the Hon. Ida Carruthers, the 
Countess of Astolat, the Hon. Mrs. Wyndham, and others. 
A servant-girl case brought forward quickly assumes a 
dramatic interest. The story of a rash youth’s marriage 
and its sequel. (White & Co. 6s.) 

Tempest-Tossed. By M. E. Winchester. 

The hero is a young medical student, born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, and indolent in consequence. His 
loves and fortunes make the story, which is readable 
enough. (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

In the New Promised Land. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

Translations of stories by the author of Quo Vadit are 
raining on us. This opens on an emigrant ship bound 
for America. The action passes on the Atlantic, in New 
York, and in a pioneer settlement. (Jarrold. 2s. 6d.) 

Negro Nobodies. By Noel de Montagnac. 

“A negro—at least, a Jamaica negro—is frequently a 
man of such excellent character that one is glad to make 
his acquaintance. More than this, he can be something of 
a gentleman. The truth is, there are some fine black 
people in Jamaica, and here is a book concerning them.” 
M. Montagnac’s little book is added to the “ Overseas 
Library.” (Unwin. 2s.) 

Pharaoh’s Broker. By Ellsworth Douglas. 

Another novel of Mars. The red planet is reached in a 
projectile by Dr. Anderwelt and a young broker of 
Chicago, named Isidor Werner, who had made a corner in 
wheat. Isidor stayed three years on Mars, and on the 
whole was distinctly bored, and glad to return to Earth. 
After again cornering wheat, and marrying Ruth, the 
author announces his intention of visiting Venus. (Pear¬ 
son Ltd. 6s.) 

In London’s Heart. By George R. Sims. 

The inevitable is often the readable. Here we have the 
lights of London, money-lending, murder, detectives, a 
twin brother, “just deserts,” and then: “A beautiful girl 
comes laughing through the orange trees, followed bv a 
young man who is carrying her sunshade and her work.’ ’ 
(Chatto. 6s.) 

Through Fire to Fortune. By Mrs. Alexander. 

The title of this story, by the author of Brown, F.C., 
reveals its tenor. L aw y er s and love, entails and engage¬ 
ments, manors and marriage. (Unwin.) 

The Wooing of Monica. By L. T. Meade. 

A wicked guardian and a true lover woo Monica. The 
usual complications and the usual ways out of them 
are cleverly handled by Mrs. Meade. (White & Co. 6s.) 

On Both Sides of the Line. By Phil Maril. 

Two love stories and their complications, starting from 
the schooldays of the two heroes. There is a wicked Earl 
who is deservedly knocked down in a club. The end of a 
readable story of infidelity and dissipation is improbably 
happy. (Red way. 6s.) 
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The Making of Ruskin. 

The mother of John Buskin was one of those creatures 
to whom riches or poverty, culture or the comparative 
want of it, a sunny path or a grey, are of small 
account: she was “ a prudent woman.” She had the 
bright, firm efficiency to which everyone pays homage, 

seeing in the 
person so endowed 
a centre of right¬ 
ness and a spectacle 
of sure daily living. 
What England 
owes to such women 
is beyond statisti- 
cal or philosophical 
reckoning; it is 
enough to contem¬ 
plate a new and 
illustrious instance. 
Margaret Buskin 
was not of a very 
good family, and 
she was not highly 
educated. Her 
Photo by] john BUSKIN. [•*"• Hoityer. father was a sailor, 

who sailed many 

times from Yarmouth in the herring business, and 
came home to Croydon to spoil his children in all 
matters except untruthfulness, which he visited with 
broom twigs. He died when his children were young. 
Margaret, a staid, clear-headed girl, and a born house¬ 
wife, went to Scotland to keep house for the paternal 
grandfather of her future husband; her sister married a 
Croydon baker. In after years, when quite a child, 
Johnny Buskin noticed—without at all comprehending it 
—“ just the least possible shade of shyness on the part of 
Hunter-street, Brunswick-square [his birthplace], towards 
Market-street, Croydon.” In the Scottish home Margaret 
put on stature in body and mind ; she became a “faultless 
and accomplished housekeeper, and a natural, essential, 
unassailable, yet inoffensive, prude.” One knows exactly 
what Buskin meant by this description of his mother as 
an “ inoffensive prude ”; but he thought it worth while 
to instruct one or two dense newspaper writers on the 
subject. “ There was a hearty, frank, and sometimes 
even irresponsible, laugh in my mother, never sardonic, 
jet with a very definitely Smollettesque turn in it.” 8he 
enjoyed Humphrey Clinker with her husband, and “ could 
exult in a harmless bit of Smollettesque reality.” She 
hid no passage in the Bible from her boy, placing trust 
both in the Bible and in him. While stewardess in the 
Scottish home she pursued her brisk, careful, and sagacious 
life, never unbalanced by sentiment, though inclined to 
take a needless interest in moral philosophy—indeed, 
Buskin tells us, in one of the delightful pawky asides of 
Procterita : “I noticed that [in recalling those days] she 
never spoke without some slight shyness before my father, 
nor without some pleasure to other people, of Dr. Thomas 
Brown.” 

The boy of the house, Buskin’s father, an active, sensi¬ 
tive youth of sixteen, sought the advice of his four-years- 



older cousin on all occasions; “ her sympathy was 
necessary to him in all his flashing transient amours.” He 
was destined for commerce, but his equipment included 
Latin, learned thoroughly under Adams of Edinburgh, 
and he was bora in happiest time to see his native city of 
Edinburgh basking and flaming in the rays of Scott’s 
genius. A frank cousinly relation went on between the 
boy and girl, until, at three-and-twenty, the young fellow 
excogitated a notion that Margaret was “ quite the best 
sort of person he could have for a wife.” He spoke and 
was accepted. Buskin says that his father chose his 
mother “ much with the same kind of serenity and 
decision with which afterwards he chose his clerks.” 

They were married after a nine years’ engagement, 
spent by the young man iu unremitting attention to his 
business, and by the young woman in making up, as best 
she could, arrears of education. When her son came Mrs. 
Buskin solemnly devoted him to God, and for years the 
parents hoped to see their son wear the cloth. Even to 
his Oxford days the father’s forecast of his son was this: 
“ That I should enter at college into the best society, take 
all the prizes every year, and a double first to finish with; 
marry Lady Clara Vere de Vere; write poetry as good as 
Byron’s, only pious; preach sermons as good as Bossuet’s, 
only Protestant; be made, at forty, Bishop of Winchester, 
and at fifty, Primate of all England.” It matters not 
what end the father and mother had in view, the memor¬ 
able thing is that in their home their son found soil and 
air for the surest and most auspicious growth. The home 
on Herne Hill, on the southern fringe of London, shows 
as a kind of paradise in the descriptions of him 
who grew there. It was a home of calm and unwasted 
energies. “The routine of my childish days became 
fixed, as of the sunrise and sunset to a nestling.” John 
James Buskin was a merchant in sherry, honest and con¬ 
summate, with whom everything went well in the best of 
all possible worlds. The dignity of home life was com¬ 
pletely respected, and the child laid up no gnawing, soul- 
dwarfing memories. Perhaps the essential making of 
Buskin is comprised and explained by him in the follow¬ 
ing passage: 


For best and truest beginning of all blessings, I had 
been taught the perfect meaning of Peace, in thought, act, 
and word. I never had heard my father’s or mother’s 
voice once raised in any question with each other; nor 
seen an angry, or even slightly hurt or offended, glance in 
the eyes of either. I had never heard a servant scolded; 
nor even suddenly, passionately, or in any severe manner, 
blamed. I had never seen a moment’s trouble or disorder 
in any household matter; nor anything whatever either 
done in a hurry, or undone in due time. I had no concep¬ 
tion of such a feeling as anxiety; my father’s occasional 
vexation in the afterooon, when he had only got an order 
for twelve butts after expecting one for fifteen, as I have 
juht stated, was never manifested to me, and itself related 
only to the question whether his name would be a step 
higher or lower in the year’s list of sherry exporters; for 
he never spent more than half his income, and therefore 
found himself little incommoded by occasional variation in 
the total of it. I had never done any wrong that I knew 
of—beyond occasionally delaying the commitment to heart 
of some improving sentence, that I might watch a wasp on 
the window pane, or a bird in the cherry tree; and I had 
never seen any grief. 

In the first volume of Praterita will be found the key 
and satisfying explanation of all Buskin’s love of the 
beauty of the world. In those days Herne Hill was 
beautiful. Infinite smoke has gone up to the sky since, 
infinite noise and ugliness have circled around the quiet 
grove on which the Buskin garret windows looked down. 
It was the beautiful South London described by Byron in 
Don Juan , turnpike and orchard and villa graduating town- 
ward. Again we quote Precterita : 

The house commanded . . . those comparatively smoke¬ 
less days, a very notable view from its garret windows, of 
the Norwood hills on one side, and the winter sunrise over 
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them; and of the val'ey of the Thames on the other, with 
Windsor telescopically clear in the distance, and Harrow, 
conspicuous always in fine weather to open vision against 
the summer sunset. 

Even the Sunday suburbanites and rather dismal chapel 
goings to Walworth were subject to glorious obliterations, 
for the family travelled much on business and pleasure, 
and Buskin could recall such transitions as this—how 
wonderful to a boy! 

Imagine the change between one Sunday and the next— 
from the morning service in the building, attended by the 
families of the small shopkeepers of the Walworth-road, in 
their Sunday trimmings (our plumber’s wife, fat, good, sen¬ 
sible Mrs. Goad, sat in the next pew in front of us, sternly 
sensitive to the interruption of her devotion by our late 
arrivals); fancy the change from this, to high mass in 
Rouen Cathedral, its nave filled with the white-capped 
peasantry of half Normandy ! 

The boy was an incessant traveller. He accompanied 
his father and mother through England in a chariot, in 
unhurried quest of orders for sherry; he paid long visits to 
Scotland, where he passed his days “ much as the thistles 
and tansy did, only with perpetual watching of all the 
ways of running water,” the water being that of the Tay 
rushing round the precipices of Kinnoull. Books and 
pictures became surely and insensibly mingled with all 
these pilgrimages. Scott gave glory to the North, Miss 
Edgeworth to Matlock, and Mrs. Sherwood to Tintem and 
M advern: “So that there was this of curious and precious in 
the means of my education in those years, that my romance 
was always ratified to me by the seal of locality—and 
every charm of locality spiritualised by the glow and the 
passion of romance.” There came a day when the elder 
Buskin brought home Prout’s sketches in Flanders and 
Germany. Father and son gloating over the places 
depicted, the mother said: “ ‘ Why should we not go and 
see some, of them in reality?’ My father hesitated a 
little; then, with glittering eyes, said: ‘ Why not?So 
they went, coaching it round Europe, paying their way 
in the most comfortable fashion, keeping all their 
energies for exclamation and delight. The tour gave the 
boy his first view of the Alps, and his written recollection 
of the sight is a joy. They had trundled into Schaffhausen 
at midnight; they slept, and next day wandered about 
the place. 

It was drawing towards sunset when we got up to some 
sort of garden promenade—west of the town, I believe; 
and high above the Rhine, so as to command the open 
country across it to the south and west. At which open 
oountrjr of low undulation, far into blue—gazing as at one 
of our own distances from Malvern of Worcestershire, or 
Dorking of Kent—suddenly—behold—beyond! 

There was no thought in any of us for a moment of their 
being clouds. They were clear as crystal, sharp on the 
pure horizon sky, and already tinged with rose by the 
sinking sun. Infinitely beyond all that we had ever 
thought or dreamed— the seen walls of lost Eden could not 
have been more beautiful to us; not more awful, round 
heaven, the walls of sacred Death . . . 

I went down that evening from the garden terrace of 
Schaffhausen with my destiny fixed in all that was to be 
sacred and useful. To that terrace, and the shore of the 
Lake of Geneva, my heart and faith return to this day, in 
every impulse that is yet nobly alive in them, and every 
thought that has in it help or peace. 

And there we may leave the newly-arrived boy and the 
oft-returning man. It has seemed well to us to go back 
to the boy and just see him starting on the career, then 
undreamt of, now the heritage of generations. Buskin’s 
home-life is scarcely imitable by most parents or children. 
But the record of it is priceless alike in the substance 
given to it by the parents, and the beauty of statement 
conferred on it by the son. It is a vindication of the 
middle-class home against its shallow critics and traducers. 
It is a classic instance of the environment into which every 
unborn child would love to enter; and, quite definitely and 
undeniably, it is the story of the making of Buskin. 


Ruskin's Prose Style. 

When we consider Buskin as a writer, we must first of all 
recognise the cardinal fact that he was magisterial. He 
was not only one of the great masters of Victorian proBe, 
not only one of the great masters of nineteenth-century 
prose; he was one of the great masters of English prose. 
He was a classic. He ranks with De Quincey, Landor, 
Carlyle, with those eighteenth-century masters, so different 
in aim, and with Baleigh, Milton, Hooker, Browne, and 
Jeremy Taylor—the earlier masters, some of whom were 
hi* masters. His aim and (what is much more important, 
since high aims are frequent enough) his achievement 
were from first to last nothing short of the “ grand style.” 
And the grand style he attained—his own grand style, 
which is the ultimate cachtt of every writer who reaches 
the oligarchy of classics. 

If, however, we essay to give any account of his style, 
we are fronted by the difficulty that there are in Buskin 
several styles, not merely one. It is the way with every 
progressive writer. The public has perversely elected to 
recognise him solely as the author of Modern Painter*, and, 
by choosing certain passages of youthful and sufficiently 
incontinent eloquence as representative of that book, has 
formed to itself an idea of “ Buskinese ” remote indeed 
from the matured Buskin. He was, in our opinion, right 
in protesting against the assumption that Modem Painter* 
was—even in point of style—his greatest work. The later 
writings have a far truer, though less clamorous, beauty. 

Even in Modem Painter* itself (as has been remarked by 
a delicate critic of Mr. Buskin’s works) there are two 
styles in conflict. Buskin had been a scientific student, as 
well as a student of art; and the scientific side shows 
itself in the logical and anything but verbose style in 
which the level portions of the book are couched. There 
is a manifest effort after clearness and precision. When, 
on the other hand, his subject-matter gives occasion for 
some “purple patch” of eloquence, he remembers the 
seventeenth-century writers, ana breaks into those elabor¬ 
ate and vehement passages which support the popular 
conception of Buskin. A feminine admirer of his edited a 
selection from Modem Painter*, which he prefaced with his 
usual benevolence—it is well known. Vet even in such a 
preface he could not but regret that she had selected 
preferentially many passages which he did not care to 
have the public dwell on. In truth, the selection is full of 
just such passages as those to which we have referred, 
whereas the master would naturally have chosen more 
thoughtful or observant work. They are for the most part 
passages of natural description, and because they represent 
the popular view of Buskm cannot be ignored. Nor, for 
that matter, on their own account. Their defect is, in one 
word, lack of reticence. Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
recently noted the over-emphasis of adjectives in such 
passages; and to this corresponds their outward form, with 
its too evident endeavour after Nilotic pomps and ampli¬ 
tude of sound. In many cases the sentences are shoreless 
deluges indeed. He was imitating such men as Hooker, 
not wisely but too well. The restlessness of adjective, 
however, is altogether modern; and upon this, more than 
upon their merits, one may fear the popular approval was 
founded. Upon this, and upon sensitive sweetness carried 
here and there to the too-much which, is near the senti¬ 
mental, or the florid. The most successful of these passages 
were undoubtedly fine, in a deliberate bravura way which 
we should ungrudgingly applaud, had not their author 
done so much higher work. The best known is this—a 
rhapsody on the cloud-forms: 

Those war-clouds that gather on the horizon, dragon- 
crested, tongued with fire—how is their barbed strength 
bridled ? what bits are these they are champing with 
their vaporous lips; flinging off flakes of black foam ? 
Leagued leviathans of the Sea of Heaven, out of their 
nostrils goeth smoke, and their eyes are like the eyelids of 
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the morninsr. The sword of him that layeth at them 
cannot hold; the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 
Where ride the captains of their armies P Where are set 
the measures of their march P Fierce murmurers, answer¬ 
ing each other from morning until evening—what rebuke 
is this which has awed them into peace P what hand has 
reined them back by the way by which they came ? 4 ’ 

Fine this is—but to the trained taste has a certain air of 
effort; not to say that it depends for its effect largely on a 
canning pasticcio of Biblical phrases. It is the Buskin 
generally admired—not, we think, the greatest Buskin. 

In his work subsequent to Modem Painters the research 
of precision and lucidity gradually adjusted itself with the 
romantic instinct; and did so, we think, under the influ¬ 
ence of platonic study. The affinity of style in those later 
lectures is too marked to be accidental. The love of 
restraint, of terse yet open symmetry had drawn him 
towards the great Hellenic lecturer whom he often quotes. 
He acquired something of the Greek’s noble limpidity 
without foregoing his own Gothic spirit of poetry, his own 
Teutonic love of colour and sensitiveness to external nature. 
This is for us the authoritative Buskin ; upon this balanced 
and matured style our estimate of him is based. Let it be 
said that it is impossible to separate, in this perfected 
style of his, mechanism from substance. This is as it 
should be. In the greatest work both are indissoluble; 
the outward form being the limbs and lineaments of the 
inward meaning, and without significance apart from it. 
Despite those leonine roars of invective in which he 
remembers Carlyle, the true Buskin is essentially feminine 
and persuasive. That later style of his is a wonderfully 
adaptable thing, gracious and. pliant, lending itself alike 
to exposition, description, playfulness, eloquence—all the 
needs of the lecturer. The old Hellenic verbal teacher 
was reincarnate in our midst. The sentences were mostly 
short, unintricate, but ruled by a supreme sense of form. 
Most subtle and suave, they moved in an atmosphere of 
exquisite luminosity and clarity. The earlier insistence of 
adjectives disappears, while the sense of apt and chosen 
epithet remains. He can be austere in gnomic wisdom, or 
full of fluent charm in description. And there is no trace 
of effort He attains the note of the complete master, the 
presiding greatness of a sweet and lovely peace. Out of 
this un-self-conscious style, at grips solely with the explicit 
delivery of its message, the loftier passages blossom 
naturally. .Such is that on the Cumeoan Sibyl of Botticelli 
in Ariadne Florentina. 

Therefore, if anything is to be conceived, rightly, and 
chiefly, in the form of the Cumtsean Sibyl, it mutt be of 
fading virginal beauty, of enduring pathos, of far-looking 
into futurity. . . . She is armed, for she is the prophetess 
of Roman fortitude; but her faded breast scarcely raises 
the corslet; her hair floats, not falls, in waves like the 
current of a river—the sign of enduring life; the light is 
full on her forehead : she looks into the dista' ce as in a 
dream. It is impossible for art to gather together more 
beautifully or intensely every image which can express her 
true power, or lead us to understand her lesson. 

There is no straining after eloquence; but impressive¬ 
ness is beautifully, because righteously, attained. And 
the greatness of Buskin’s style at its best is that of most 
sweet adequacy and entire fulfilment; the adornment not 
a thing put on, but the expression of an innate grace. 


. It is, of course, the duty of all good economists, and kind 
persons, to prove . . . that respect for the dead is not really 
shown by laying great stones on them to tell us where they 
are laid; but by remembei ing where they are laid without a 
stone to help us; trusting them to the sacred grass and sad¬ 
dened floweis; and still more, that respect and love are shown 
to them, not by great monuments to them which we build 
with our hands, but by letting the monumeLts stand which 
they built by their own."— John liuskin in “ A Joy for 
Ever.” 


G. W. Steevens. 

0 

He died at thirty in a beleaguered town thousands of miles 
from home. The work he did in his few years of life 
has made his name famous in four continents; yet now, 
when it is all over, it is the lad himself that lives in 
the memories of those who knew him. It is strange 
to think that he whose heart was tender as a girl’s, who 



GEORGE WARRINGTON STEEVHNS. 
From a Photograph by Elliot A Fry. 


went to and came home from his campaigns as if they had 
been summer-day picnics, should be the G. W. Steevens 
known to the world; but uuder that modest, amused, 
enigmatic manner there was grit. He did not talk about 
what he was going to do, he did it; he was thorough, 
and he never broke faith; he seemed to do things easily— 
that was his way; success made no change in him. He 
was always ready to help others, to give sympathy, to 
take his share in the interests of his ever widening circle 
of devoted friends. Through it all that alert, curious, 
brilliant brain grew, widening and hardening. 

The few years of his working life told upon him, not 
upon his fine, sweet nature—that never changed—but 
on his appearance. From the curly-haired boy who came 
to the Pall Mall Gazette fresh from Oxford, seven years ago, 
his features developed the keen, resolute look, shown in 
Mr. John Collier’s portrait: battles, and all they mean, 
brought that. But he himself remained to his friends the 
child who never grew old; he had all the child’s watch¬ 
fulness, the child’s curious interest in the little details of 
life; he did not speak much in company, but you always 
knew he was there ; he smiled often, but it was the smile 
of a reflective man, not of a man of action. 

He came home from the Dreyfus trial last summer for 
a fortnight’s holiday before starting for South Africa. 
When Ladysmith was cut off from the world his letters 
home ceased. It was not known that he had been down 
with enteric fever till the news that he was recovering was 
heliographed. The relief of Ladysmith meant that he 
could be removed to Durban. But it was not to be. 
One of his last actions before his illness was to send a rose 
grown in his garden at Ladysmith to the one he loved 
best—his wife, who devoted her life to him. 

L. H. 
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Mr. Steevens’s Work. 

It has been our lot so often to draw attention in thia paper 
to the brilliant qualities of Ur. Steevens’s work as a Special 
Correspondent that we do no more at this time than remark 
once again upon the happy fortune which laid before his 
readers so unique a blend of sagacity, sense of colour, 
forcefulness, and humour. Those arm-chair travellers who 
prefer to do their globe-trotting by deputy were perfectly 
safe in Mr. Steevens’s hands. He was careful that they 
missed nothing that was interesting, and he never scamped 
a description. Not only that: he brought the atmosphere 
of the country into his pages, giving not merely the par¬ 
ticular object but the general spirit. 

Consider his industry. For the Daily Mail, a paper only 
four years of age, he went to America and wrote The Land 
of the Dollar, to Greece and wrote With the Conquering Turk, 
to Egypt and wrote Egypt in 189S, to the Soudan and 
wrote With Kitchener to Khartum, to India and wrote 
In India, to Rennes and wrote The Tragedy of Dreyfue, to 
Ladysmith and began From Capetown to Pretoria, doomed, 
alas ! to be unfinished, or finished by other hands. Also, 
he described Germany in a series of papers, and Paris in 
a series of papers, and he had begun a new series on 
London when he left England. And it was all good work, 
all carefully thought out aud shaped, rich in striking 
phrases, in bold metaphors, in good sense and shrewd 
insight. 

So much for his journalism, by which his name is 
known, and which often and often overstepped the bounds 
and became, as in the story of the Battle of Omdurman, 
literature. Latterly he had been meditating and occasion¬ 
ally working upon a novel, John King, but that, we 
fear, is only a fragment. One little book, however, he 
published in 1896, which has not, except by the few, 
won the recognition it deserves— Monologue* of the Dead 
(Methuen). Here we see the scholar and wit, rollicking in his 
cleverness. The work is a kind of imaginative gloss upon 
Gibbon: one by one emperors and other great Romans 
and Greeks are set up by Mr. Steevens to reveal their 
innermost thoughts. The medium of the monologue is 
a fascinating one, and Mr. Steevens handled it with 
amazing dexterity and with a boldness that almost takes 
one’s breath away, as when Vespasian is given the manner 
of speech of a vulgar vestryman, or the mother of the 
Gracchi talks like the late Bose Leclercq in a cynical 
comedy. But the end justifies the means: Mr. Steevens 
made his creatures live, even if one may demur now 
and then to their characterisation. We quote three brief 
passages from this little volume. This is Alcibiades: 

What’s that just put in at the quay? The despatch 
packet from Athens, if I know her. I wonder what the 
dirty democrats have got to say this time. Give me the 
tablets; I believe I’m general-admiral. “ The Athenian 
people to Alcibiades, son of ...” O furies ! O earth and 
hell! O, plague rot the beasts! . . . Ha, ha, ha! I’m 
not general-admiral after all, it seems . . . Superseded by 
Styx! Superseded, when to-morrow I was to do the 
filthy dogs the best turn of their lives! A board of 
ten and Diomedon for the interim command! Where’s 
Diomedon ? O yes, I knew you would be somewhere near. 
Yon, you, you’re commander here, you morning star of 
war, and you’re a blockhead and a timorous fool to boot, 
if it’s sny service to you to know. Take the fleet and the 
army to hell, inspired Diomedon, by all means. You’ll 
find me there to welcome you. Here, where are my 
people ? Get out a pinnace. Yes, there goes Antiochus, 
of course, licking his new master’s broken boots. I sail 
to-night for my castle in the Ohersonnese. And this is 
the cursed Government I was idiot enough to save four 
years gone ! Put the girls aboard—that new girl Phryne 
with them. Three or four of you go into the city and 
offer the rhapsode—the tolerably good rhapsode; you 
know him, I suppose, dolts P—offer him a talent to come 
too. If he won’t, carry him. He shall recite me the 
Wrath of Achilles. Ha, ha! Bun her out there, lads, 
handsomely, handsomely. 


Thns Xanthippe talks to a stronger who has questioned 
her concerning Socrates: 

Well, and then you know what he did when he was in 
prison. You must know that, because Plato put it in a 
book. I don’t like Plato ; he stares so hard and steady at 
you, just like Socrates used to, till you don’t know wh«re 
to look. But about the prison; you know what h* did 
the last night P Gossipped with his young men, and me 
and the boys outside, crying our eyes out. WeH, then, 
when we went in, I just burst out, bad husband and all as 
he'd been to me, I couldn’t help it. Any wife worth the 
name would have done the same in my place. Then what 
does he do, the cruel wretch, but have me sent away— 
carried out by his men friends, I trouble you. You 
wouldn’t catch me crying for him again. Then dying 
without leaving me an obol! If it hadn’t been for Plato, 
we should have all starved, and he did about as little for 
us as he well could. 

What say P I’ve forgotten the most important thing 
about him? Well, I like that. If his own wife didn’t 
know him, who should, I’d like to know P A pbilo— 
what P A philosopher! Ah, I don’t know; I can’t tell 
you anything about that. 

And here are some of Caligula’s ravings: 

I am perpetual: perpetual am I! I shall pile up all the 
gold of the world and swallow it. I shall cut the throats 
of all the world, men and women and babies, and drink 
the blood. Then I shall wax and swell till I burst through 
heaven and squash the stars like flies on the walls of space. 
Them I shall shove down outwards, and extend on and on, 
for ever and ever and ever. There will exist nothing, 
nothing at all; only I. Great, perfect, only, all I! Oh! 


The Monologue* of the Dead were published in 1896, hut 
written earlier, and contributed partly to the National 
Observer, where much of Mr. Steevens’s uncollected work is 
to be found, and partly to the New Review. That is to 
say, they were written when their author was somewhere 
in the early twenties. A man who, having such a wonder¬ 
ful University record as Mr. Steevens, could do such work 
then, and in his late twenties could become the trump card 
of the leading London democratic newspaper, must have 
had a great and unique career before him. 


The Amateur Critic. 

[To thi* page we invite our reader* to oontribut* criticitm, 
favourable or otherwite, of booh* new and old, or remark* on 
itriking or curiou* pottage* which they may meet with in their 
reading. No communication, we would point out, mutt exceed 
300 word *.] 


How I Think of Blackmore. 

I don’t want to know what the newspapers are saying 
about him. The friend who said, “Blackmore is dead,’’ 
said it very quietly, as such a thing about such a man 
should be said, and he told me he was grown old when he 
left this noisy plaoe for the smiling placidity of the Elysian 
Fields. But I am not to be persuaded of his age: to me 
he is imperishably young, and brave, and good; one who 
loved lovers, and all fair and gracious and wholesome 
things. Novelists and poets who keep out of the crowd, 
to be seen of it, are wise. Once I passed an evening with 
a distinguished poet, and I have never since been able to 
read his poetry with just the same pleasure; he said a 
thing that made me see his feet of clay, and the spell was 
broken. And quite lately I was in the company of an 
equally distinguished novelist, and now his books have lost 
something of their charm for me. But there has been no 
such fatal intimacy in the case of Blackmore: the enchant¬ 
ment of his imaginative atmosphere remains. You need 
not begin to say he was this or that as a writer; I am so 
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poor a critic that, if I listen, I shall not heed. I know 
nothing of his personal life, but I do know and love his 
books, and I know, too (or at least believe'), that in 
creative art the artist must needs reveal his true, his pro- 
foundest self. There is a great, strong calm, a lucid 
honesty about him, and in fretful moments I like to be 
under his influence. I think of him as one who worked 
in the ideal way — the remembrance in tranquillity. 
Surrender to him is so easy that I have come strangely 
to fancy the touch of his hand on mine. He says 
to me: “ Be not over anxious.” He has little of 
the spirit of revolt, so he is not for all seasons; he is 
not of the greatest, I suppose. He cannot appall me 
in the deeps: he has never brought me to my knees by 
taking me to the mouth of hell. But in the quiet ways 
he is a very gentle, solacing guide. He is a scholar, 
and writes like a gentleman. His is the style of abso¬ 
lute sanity; and the treasures of the humble are in his 
thoughts. He has sweetened many an hour for me, lifted 
me gently out of many a psychologic morass. I can read 
him in bed, and there is no ironical smile when I wake 
and see him lying beside the Bible. He is so clean and 
manly, and so English in his prejudices. He is the Inst of 
the supreme painters of old-fashioned heroes and heroines; 
he loves the country; from the wayside comes his cheery 
voice: ‘‘Good morning, Cripps; good morning to you!” 
I can hear him call. And so I am not going to let myself 
be disenchanted. I shall continue to think of him as one 
living in a beautiful old English garden, now radiant in 
the sunshine of spring, summer, autumn, now mystical 
under hoarfrost and the winter moon—and the lovelier 
mystery of lovers’ secrete. And I am sure there is an 
orchard; for do I not see the apple blossoms on a sapphire 
sky ? And I am sure there is a farmyard; for do I not 
see those glorious Aylesburys waddling down to the horse- 
pond? So let me think of him! And if it is not all quite 
right—well—after all, the most precious things in life are 
one’s idealised thoughts of good men. 

V. Brown. 


Ruskin on War. 

What a bewildering teacher Buskin is! To think that 
he of all men should favour war. Just now I picked up 
The Croton of Wild Olive, and on page 116 I find this 
passage: 

All the pure and noble arts of peace are founded on 
war; no great art ever yet rose on earth, but among a 
nation of .soldiers. There is no art among a shepherd 
people, if it remains at peace. . . . There is no great art 
possible to a nation but that which is based on battle. 

I for one do not read Buskin for his opinions. I read 
him for his magnificent prose. Again and again his 
phrases arrest and gladden one like a sudden burst of 
sunshine. In the same volume is a passage that always 
leaps to my mind whenever I read of the swift awful 
killing of brave men in South Africa: 

The more I thought over what I had got to say, the 
lees I found I could say it, without some reference to this 
intangible or intractable question [as to whether his 
audience believed or disbelieved in Eternal Life]. It made 
all the difference, in asserting any principle of war, 
whether one assumed that a discharge of artillery would 
merely knead down a certain quantity of once living clay 
into a level line, as in a brickfield; or whether, out of 
every separately Christian-named portion of the ruioous 
heap, there went out, into the smoke and dead-fallen air 
of battle, some astonished condition of soul, unwillingly 
released. 

How it tells, especially the last lines! There is style, 
there is temperament, there is literature! 

Charles Guartermain. 


Correspondence. 

“ Love’s Comedy.” 

Sir, —Permit me to correct an erroneous statement 
which, through no fault of yours, occurs in your reference 
to my forthcoming translation of Ibsen’s Love'* Comedy in 
last week’s Academy. You say that having been “ asked 
by the Daily Mail for a specimen of his translation ” I 
“ obliged with ” the passage which you quote. I am not 
a reader of the Daily Mail, and I have not seen, or desired 
to see, the reference to me in its oolumns upon which your 
statement is doubtless based. But I am bound to say that 
if the Daily Mail has incurred any “ obligations ” in the 
matter, at my hands, it is by publishing this extract from 
my work, without my authority or knowledge, as if it 
directly emanated from me. I have had no communica¬ 
tions whatever with the Daily Mail, or with anyone to my 
knowledge connected with it, on this or any other subject, 
at this or any other time. In May or June last, however, 
I did supply this extract to an acquaintance in the Press, 
with leave to make use of it, which he did shortly after¬ 
wards in an American paper. I do not therefore blame 
the Daily Mail for having published the extract, which it 
had a right to do, but for completely disguising the cir¬ 
cumstances under which it came by it; and even here I 
conceive that the editor was merely misled by one of his 
purveyors of “ information.”—I am, &c., 

Jan. 24, 1900. C. H. Herford. 


Other Versions. 

Sir, —Mr. Arthur Maquarie’s poetically-charming trans¬ 
lation will probably have the effect of deterring others 
from entering the lists. But, with all due respect, I hold 
him to have erred by not being more literal. 

The following lines will be found fairly exact as a 
translation, though they may lack beauty: 

For you I threw God from my mind, 

My hopes of hright heaven I threw, 

And now I find myself left 
Without God, without heaven—or you: 

For you I threw God from my mind, 

My hopes of bright heaven I threw. 

It is an agreeable change to find anyone trying to 
arouse a little interest in the rich literature of the Penin¬ 
sula.—I am, So., 

Jan. 22, 1900. B. E. G. S. 


Sir,—T he following seems to me a closer translation 
than Mr. Maquarie’s of the Spanish rondel, and I think 
would sing better, one of the objects of the original. Can 
he fix the date ? 

For thee my God forgot, 

For thee my honour lost. 

Now there remaineth not 
That love of priceless cost. 

Lo, there remaineth not 
Thee, God, nor honour’s boast; 

For thee I God forgot! 

For thee my honour lost! 

—I am, So., Ames Savtle. 

Jan. 20, 1900. 


The Chastity of Flowers. 

Sir, —It seems your correspondent, Mr. W. F. Collier, 
errs as much in one way as “ S. G. O. ” does in another. 
The passage round which the discussion has arisen is: 

The moon methinks looks with a watery eye; 

And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity. 

Now, I think if Shakespeare, whose descriptions of nature 
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are aa accurate, as they are beautiful, had intended the 
“ chastity ” to be that of the flowers themselves he would 
not have employed the indefinite “ some,” but would have 
written: 

. . . weeps every litt’e flower, 
Lamenting its enforced chastity. 

The “ chastity ” is not that of flowers, but of human 
beings, or perhaps fairies, and the crux lies solely 
in the meaning of “enforced,” and not in a question of 
botanical knowledge at all; although I am willing to 
believe, on the evidence of other passages, that Shake¬ 
speare divined the sexes of flowers. 

On reference to Schmidt we find that Shakespeare used 
the word enforced very often, and in the following senses: 
to constrain, compel, provoke, obtain by force, to open 
with violence, urge, demand, lay stress upon, put in act 
with severity, and to violate. 

I think it will be found, however, that where the ex¬ 
pression is employed in direct reference to feminine 
chastity the sense is invariably that of violation. See 
“Henry V.,” Y. ii., 328; “Richard III.,” III. vii., 8; 
“Cymbeline,” IV. i., 18 ; and “Lucrece,” 1623. 

Mr. Collier’s example, “ an enforced smile,” is beside 
the mark. One cannot compare a smile to chastity.— 
I am, &c., S. Wellwood. 

Oath cart: Jan. 20, 1900. 

[This correspondence must now cease.—E d. Academy.] 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the Neu> Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.'] 

Richard Wagner’s Phosb Translated by 

Works. VoL YIII. William Ashton Ellis. 

Mr. Ellis has now achieved his long and remarkable 
task of doing Wagner’s voluminous prose works into 
English. In this volume he gives us posthumous writings 
and fragments of Wagner, “embracing all but half a 
century, from the first aesthetic criticism of youth ... to 
the last philosophic reflection of the master within two 
days of immortality.” (Kegan Paul. 12s.6d.net.) 

Dramatic Criticism. By J. T. Gbbin. 

Many playgoers, and particularly those who hold 
advanced ideas, will be glad to have in volume form these 
criticisms on plays and dramatic questions of 1898. They 
include papers on “ An Academy of Acting,” “ The Grave 
Responsibilities of Dramatic Criticism,” &c. Among the 
plays considered are Sudermann’s “Johannes,” “Pelleas 
and Melisande,” “The Ambassador,” “Cyrano de Ber¬ 
gerac,” “Robespierre,” &c. A preface and a better 
arrangement of the title section of the book would have 
been an improvement. (John Long.) 

Light and Shadow's of a By Dr. Henry Benjamin 
Long Episcopate. Whipple. 

Dr. Whipple was, and is, the first Bishop of Manitoba. 
The interest of the book centres, of course, in Dr, 
Whipple’s well-known work among the Indians. In 
the fierce Indian wars of the sixties he played an 
important part as a peacemaker, and the pages in which 
he recalls these stirring years are remarkable reading. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Mirage of 

Two Buried Cities. By JonN Fletcher Horne, M.D. 

This work makes no pretensions toprofound scholarship. 
It is as a “ mere tourist ” that Dr. Home has visited and 
studied Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the book before us 
is really an expansion of a brochure on the same subject 


which he wrote years ago. As a popular, well-illustrated 
account of the buried cities of Vesuvius, Dr. Home’s 
work is full of excellence—is, indeed, a fascinating book. 
(Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd.) 

Experiments on Animals. By Stephen Paget. 

Mr. Paget is not himself directly interested in his 
subject, but, as Secretary of the Association for the 
Advancement of Research by Medicine, he has had to give 
close attention to its polemical aspects. His aim is to state, 
and prove, the good that has resulted from the researches 
condemned by the Anti-Vivisection party. Lord Lister 
contributes a brief introduction. (Unwin.) 

Pottery and Porcelain. By Frederick Litchfield. 

Although this beautiful book is an expansion of Mr. 
Litchfield’s handbook on the same subject, it is virtually 
a new work. It embodies all the information of the hand¬ 
book, but the list of Ceramic factories, with their marks 
and monograms, has been lengthened, and revision and 
augmentation are the rule everywhere. Carefully ar¬ 
ranged, and admirably illustrated from choice examples in 
public and private collections, the book forms an alluring 
guide to its subject. (Truslove, Hanson, & Comba, Ltd. 
15s. net.) 

Among Horses in Russia. By Captain M. H. Hayes. 

Captain Hayes has produced a small library of books 
on the horse. In this new work he tells us that he 
is the first foreigner who has been allowed to visit 
the Remount Depots of the Russian Cavalry Reserve. 
The information he collected in those visits is the core of 
the book; but there is much pleasant chit-chat besides. 
Having now studied horses in England, India, and Russia, 
Captain Hayes hopes to visit Australia and New Zealand 
on the same congenial errand. (R. A. Everett & Co.) 

Old London Taverns. By Edward Callow. 

Mr. Callow has drawn upon the treasures of a long 
memory. In 1845 he was a City clerk, taking his meals 
at the old City chop houses, of which few examples remain. 
In these pages, transferred with revision from the columns 
of the City Press, Mr. Callow talks about all the old 
taverns and coffee houses and eating houses he can 
remember, and some which he cannot. The book is 
clearly arranged and fairly well illustrated. (Downey 
& Co. 6s.) 

A Kipling Primer. By Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 

This is the second study of Mr. Kipling’s writings issued 
within a year. We believe that a third is on the way. 
The book before us was originally prepared for American 
readers. Mr. Knowles considers Mr. Kipling’s character¬ 
istics under such heads as “Originality,” “imperialism,” 
“Treatment of Nature,” “Characterisation,” “Masteryof 
the Short Story,” &c. More than half the book is devoted 
to a descriptive index of Mr. Kipling’s writings. (Chatto.) 

St. Peter in Rome. By Arthur Stapylton Barnes. 

The intention of Mr. Barnes is succinctly expressed in 
the last sentence of his book. He “will feel himself 
amply rewarded if he has . . . contributed something to 
the historical basis on which we hold it to be a most 
certain fact that the prince of the apostles lived and died 
in Rome, and is buried beneath the glorious dome of 
the greatest church that Christendom has ever known.” 
(Sonnenschein.) 

The Year’s Art, 1900. Ed. by A. C. R. Carter. 

The twenty-first issue of this indispensable handbook 
has a series of portraits of the more prominent workers 
in Decorative Art. An article on “ Applied Art,” by Mr. 
Edward F. Strange, appears for the first time. (Virtue.) 
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Is addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

THIOLOGICAL AMD BIBLICAL. 

Hogg (Qaintin), The 8tory of Peter, Prom Bethsaida to Babylon 

(Marshall A Son l 5/0 

Oonfrr (Col. C. RA The Hebrew Tragedy.(Blackwood) 

Miller (Kdward), A Textual Commentary upon the Holy Gospels 

(Bell A Bona) 5,0 

Banks (John 8 ), Tbe Development of Doctrine.(Kelly) 

POETRY, CRITI0I8M, AND BELLES LETTERS. 

Masterman (Charles P. G.), Tennyson as a Religious Teacher ...(Methuen) 6/0 

Mellows (E. G.), The 8tory of English Literature .(Methuen) 3/<J 

Bell (J. J.), Songs of the Honr .(Scots Pictorial Pub. Co.) /5 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Conyheare (Edward), Alfred in the Chroniclers..(Stock) 

Lisst (Prans), Life of Chopin.(Reeves) 

Hailey (Lewis R.), Francis Lieber.(Columbia Univ. Press) net 7/6 

Orofton (H. T.), A History of the Ancient Chapel of Stretford. Vol. I. 

(Chetbam Society) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Pendlebury (Charljs), A Short Course of Elementary Plane Trijronmnetry^ 
NEW EDITIONS. 

Faaqnelle (L.), Lessons in French...(Cassell) 

•Coleridge (8. T.), The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.(Gav A Bird) 5/0 

Bronti (Charlotte*, Tho Professor, with an Introduction by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward .(Smith, Elder) G O 

*,* New Novel* are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Candidates for the Vocabulary. 


Each of the following words, now fallen into desuetude, is to be 
found in the writings of old masters, and eaoh, I think, conveys 
a shade of meaning distinctly its own, which would be lacking in 
tbe substitution of any single word in popular use at the present 
time : 

1. Squiny. In the sense of squinty, awry, crooked. 

2. Roynish. In the sense of mean, mangy, despicable. 

3. Jmp' ne. In the sense of to wager. 

4. Faison. In the sense of plenty, abundance. 

5. Sortance. In the sen*e of adequacy, suitableness. 

6. Squarer. An argumentative, oontentions person. 

7. Rook. In the sence of to harbour or shelter. 

8 Subdolous. In the Bense of deceitful, subtle, sly. 

But there were only to be six. 

[C. B. B., Shirley.] 

1. Agnize. To acknowledge or confess. 

*• . . . . I do agnize 
A natural and prompt alacrity ." 

Shakespeare's “ Othello." 

2. Birdalone. Solitary. "Then fared she forth birdalone ."— 
William Morris, 

3. Dole. Grief. “Then made they all great dole because of 
bym.”— Malory. 

4. Latered. Delayed, “As when a man is latered or tarried.”— 
Ch nicer. 

5. Aoyous. Hurtful. “ There is a virtue that is called fortitude 
or strength that is an affection through which a man derpieeth 
noyaus things.”— Chaucer. 

6. Wanhope. Despair. “ Now cometh wanhope that is despair.” 
— Chaucer. 

[E. U., London ] 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 18 (New Series). 

1st response to our invitation for new words—or rather for old words 
worthy of revivification—a crowd of olaimants reach us. The best 
list, we think, is that sent by Mrs. G. Browne, 39, Bodney-street, 
Liverpool, beoause at least four of her words are not mere 
synonyms, but convey a meaning not now conveyed by any one 
ward. Unless a synonym is a very good or pretty one (as ‘ bird- 
alone ” for “ solitary," for example), there is no advantage in adding 
it to the vocabulary. Thus “yare,” which someone advocates, is 
no better than “nimble,” its equivalent. This is Mrs. Browne's 
list:— 

1. Slamping. Enlightening like a lamp. A word snitable for 
■cyoliats. 

“ As when the cheerful sun, clamping wide, 

Glads all the world with his uprising ray.” 

6. Fletcher. 

2. Commorient. Dying together. A good word in time of war. 
“ To which may be added equal and common constellations, the same 
compatient and commorient fates and times.”— Sir G. Buck. 

3. Bejade. To weary. “ Bat if yon have no mercy upon them, 
jet spare yourself lest you bejade the good galloway."— Milton. 

4. Fvltrid. Tawny yellow. Too poetical a word tor this century, 
perhaps. 

“ And colours to the life depaint 
The fulvii eagle with her snn bright eye.” 

More's “ Psychozia." 

6. Fardel. A package, handle, harden, Ac. “ You ooald hardly 
oross a street, but you met him puffing and blowing with his fardel 
-of nonsense under his arm.”— Dry den. 

6. Fridge. To dance or play about. “The little motes or atoms 
that fridge and play in the beams of the san.” —Holywell (1681). 

To Mrs. Browne a cheque has been posted. Other lists besides hers 
and those quoted below contain each one or two words with strong 
claims to be taken again into use. Among them we find: “ Dimpses," 
*. “twilight”; “ Tirrines,” n. “fits of passion”; “ Inwyt,” n. “ oon- 
eoienoe”; “ Reeplend,” v. “ to be resplendent": “Wimple,” v. “to 
wind like abrook”; “ Canteloua,” adj. “ crafty “Purfle," v. “to 
-ornament with trimmings”; “ Lnrdane,” adj. “ stupid,” 

Other lists follow: 

1. Assentation. Flattering, lip assent. According to Trench 
the word was last need by Bishop Hall: “ It is a fearful presage of 
ruin when the prophets conspire in assentation.” 

2. Malapert. A word whose meaning lies between insolent and 
jpert. 

3. Maugre. As the English language is too monosyllabic, this 
proposition might be used instead of the periphrasis “ in Bpite of.” 

4. Gentlesse. The character or qualities of a gentleman. We 
have no abstract noun with this significance. 

6. Ocerpart. Shakespeare uses the participle oerparted of an 
actor unable to sustain his role. 

6 Assoil. This word could be used for “ absolved," “ discharged,” 
in cases where there is no sense of legal acquittal. 

[F. G. C., Hull.] 


1. Algate (oonjunotion). Expresses the idea “at any risk,” “at 
all costs,” by a single word. 

“ And that to late is now for me to rewe, 

To Dyomede algate I wol be trewe"— Chaucer. 

2. Bush (verb). To prepare oneself, to get ready to go. No 
word in present use quite expresses the idea. “ Busked hem to the 
boure.”— Piers the Plmoman. 

3. Berworth (adjective). Combines the ideal of affection and 
value. “ It is as ienoorth a drtwery,” &c — Piers the Plowman. 

4. Hade (noon). A better word than either “ declivity ” or 
“ slope ” to describe the descent of a hill. 

5. Lithemcss (noun). Want of moral ooorsge — an English 
anonym, e.g., in perhaps a slightly different sense. “ Let her [Philo¬ 
sophy] hardly remit this vocal 1 lithemesse unto evill.”— Florio's 
“ Montaigne." 

6 Wanhope (noun). Hope which has turned to despair. “ Well 
ought I starve in wanhope and distresse."— Chaucer's “ Knight's 
Tale." 


[A. T. G., Malvern.] 


Answers reoeived also from F. M. D., London ; E. S. H., Bradford ; 
“ Abbot,” Winchester ; E. T. P., London ; T. C , Buxted ; E. L., 
Barton; G. M. P., Birmingham; C. W., London; M. A. C., Cam¬ 
bridge ; M. A. W., Watford; G. N., Bristol ; S. C., Brighton ; E. H„ 
Didsbury ; S. B. F., Crediton; E. M. C., Whitby ; M. B. C., Egham ; 
and C. S. J. C., Edinburgh. 


Prize Competition No. 19 (New Series). 

Everyone knows Lamb’s Popular Fallacies, in which he takes one 
by one oertain well-worn aphorisms, as “ Enough is as good as a 
feast,” “ Handsome is as handsome does,” and bo forth, and riddlts 
them nntil they have not a leg to stand on, at any rate, as aocurate 
generalities. We offer a prize of a guinea to the best exposure of a 
popular fallacy on similar lines. In no oase must 150 words be 
exceeded. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 49, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 30. Eaoh answer mast be accompanied by 
the coupon to be fonnd in the first column of p. 92 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution mast acoompany eaoh attempt with a separate 
ooupon ; otherwise the first only will be oonsidared. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is mueh 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Oor Special Prize Competitions. 

{For particulars see inside page of corer.j 

Received : Nottim, Eboracum, The Outsiders, Lorentia, Moods, 
Warrington, Bouillon de Gatccn. 
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The Academy. 


27 January, 1 00. 


fTIHE Publishers of a high-olass Monthly 
L Magazine are KseklDg a smart, energetic roung 
GENTLEMAN to take charge of the Advertisement*.—Apply, 
stating previous experience, to ” Advertiser, Academy 
Offloe, 4 3, Chancery Line, W.C. _ 

J AMBS YATES. ex-Publio Librarian, Leeds, 

F.R.Hist. 8 .. M T 4 .A. (U.8.), is nrepared to 

undertake the ARRANGEMENT and CATALOGUING of 
PRIVATE, Ac., LIBRARIES. For terms and testimonials as 
to capacity and trustworthiness from typical men as late Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, Dr. Richard Garnett. British Museum, and 
others, address 18, Park Lane, Leeds. 


CATALOGUES. 


TTT ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

* " IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, SO, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad 8treet, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


"DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 

He* folly (totalled CATALOGUE Hnt po.t fra on application. 


DUUU A 00., V, Soho Swui, I/O. DO,. W. 


•W- JVL. 

Has OPENED an OFFICE at 

1, 80H0 SQUARE, W., 

Where he has on view a COLLECTION of 

XV. & XVI. CENTURY BOOKS. EARLY 
AMERICANA, &c. 

The List of Unknown and Lost Books is in Preparation 
Office Hours, 10-1 and 2—5. 

B OOKS WANTED. — 26s. e»oh offered.— 

Stevenson’s Edinburgh, 1879—Tennyson’s Poems, 1830— 
Symonds’s Age of the Despots, 1875—Symonds’s Essays, t vols.. 
1890—8y moods’s Sketches and StudicB in Italy, 1879—Inland 
Voyage, 1878—New Arabian Nights. 2 vols , 1889—Hawbuok 
Grange, 1847—Wild Wales, 3 volt.. 186 *—Moore’s Alps in 1864— 
Sc rope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843—Crowe’s Painting in Italy, 5 
vols., 1864-71—King Olumpus : an Interlude. 1837. Rare Rooks 
8upplicd.-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. BIRMINGHAM. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

IN -KING. SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, hlgh-olssi 
Printer* and Publisher*. 19, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 16, 94, or B-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and asdstanoe given to anyone wishing to oommaoee 
Hew Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65111. Telegraph M Africanism, London.* 

T ype-writing.—A uthors’ mss., Plays, 

Legal and Scientific Documents, Ac., at usual rates. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages.— W. T. Curtis, 
10 , Harringay Park, Crouch End, London, NT 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. lOd. per 1.000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18. Mortimer Creecent, N.W 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 

B IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balanoes, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reorives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on eaoh completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

roa TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

POB VXTR SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN 8CRO FT, Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY" 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 19. 

All readers attempting thi 1 week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
91) mutt out out thit Coupon 
and enelote it with their reply. 


\XTIMRLEDON HIGH SCHOOL.— Mr». 

y V J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS is BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhurst, Woodaide. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Miss Hastings Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 
ot Lanadowne, Bishop and Mrs. Barry, Col and Mrs. Chenerix 
Trench, and others. 

R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe. India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition-Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Publio Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendent* in the 
Telegraphs Department, One in the Aooountanta’ Branch 
P.W.D., and Oae in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.-For particulars apply to Secretary at College. 

MTJDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

For the CIRCULATION and SALS oj 
all tht BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (lor WMklv nohang. of Book, 
at th.houM.of Sufaaoribera) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

Nl-Two or Hint Friond. mar UNITS Is ONS SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus laaaan thoOoot of Curtate. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


By Halllwall Sut- 


8HAMELNM WAYNE. 

CLIFFS. 6a__ 

THROUOH FIRE to FORTUNE. By Mrs. 

_ALEXANDER, to. W _ 

A WHITE WOMAN In OENYRAA AFFI :g. 

By HELEN CADIJICK. With 1« Mutilation.- Cram 
8ro, cloth, 6.. 


Town and Tillage Clubt tupplied on Liberal Ttrmt. 
Proepectnaea and Monthly Liata of Book, gratia 
and poat tree. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offered at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and poat free to any addreaa. 

The Lilt contains: POPULAR WORKS In 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SOIBNOB, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-84, HEW OXFORD STREET; 

141, Brampton Bead, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, B.G., Loanoa; 

And at Barton Arcade, Ma*ohmt». 


FOOTBALL, HOOKEY, and LAC»OS«E. By 

BEKTIE FEISAN. TINSLEY LINDLEY, J, C. I8ARD. 
and H. PREVOSf BATTERSBY. (The Sport. Ltbnry.i 
_i ully^IUurtrateil. Cloth, fxl. 

A NEW NOVEL BY HKLfiXE GINGOLU 

THE OMILtlNQFIELO CHRONICLES. By 

the Author of "Denyn," “A Cycle of Vera,- Ac. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author a. From (mi coo. 
Cloth, 6v. A story of Eogllth life iu the relfru of Oueen 
Anne. Full of incideut and adventure. 

A REPRINT OF A FAMOUS POEM. 

THE ASCENT of MAN. By Mathilda 

BLIND. With an Introduction by ALFRED RUSSELL 
WALLACE. Edition de I,ux % 10 ,. rd. " A vork of great 
oourase, and it 1. ail the more weloome on aooount of it. 
freahnom of theme and the ,manv felicitim of thourttt and 
expreaaion with which it ia ataTTad."— hupow Herald, 
motivated Liet lent fret on application. 

London: T. Fiesta Uawia, Paternoster Sqoare,E.O. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1011. — FEBRUARY, 1900. 9s. 0<L 

SHOT, SHELL, AND BULLETS.-"THEY DIE NOT.** 

Br B. L. A.-THE TORY FUTURE.-BUSH WHACK- 

ING.-II. Br HUGH CLIFFORD.-A LIGHT OF THESE 

DAYS. — FROM A COUNTRY-HOUSE IN NEW ZEA 

LAND. By Mm. BOYD.-LORD JIM: A SKETCH 

Chaps. X.. XI. By JOSEPH CONRAD.-THE LOW NILE 

OF 1899, AND THE COTTON CROP OP 1900.-MARIA 

JOSEPHA. By G. 8. STREET. —NEW TROUT-FISH 

ERIES. Br JOHN BICKERDYKE.-ODD VOLUMES.- 

III. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M P. - 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.-Okr Max, oxe B.»ok— 
Thr Usr and Ahcsk or Diaries-A Herbarium of Pom axd 
Statesmen — Sir Algcrxon West’s Confessions—The In¬ 
discretion of Nicknames —Thi Dangers of Dinixo On.— 
Pantomimes New a>d Old—Patriotism behind the Foot¬ 
lights—Journalism axd the War—G. W. Steevexs.- A 

WORD TO CONSERVATIVES.-THE WAR OPERA¬ 
TIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—III.-80UTH AFRICAN 

POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ft SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


r ITERABY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

JLi GxperieaoGd In literary Work, and vho his roobss to Ibe 
British Museum R eedi n g Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring a ss i stance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in semng Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from Frenoh, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

He., claret nan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall ft Oo. Llangollen: Darlington ft Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Haps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Foap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Speoial Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister: Profeasor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; BOBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINQ LAKE , and Sir THEODORE MARTIN K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTEBN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Eastbourne, Hastings, and bt. Leonards. 

. LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWBYCOBD, and SNOWDON. 

BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABBRDOVEY. 

.. B ARMO UTH. DOLGKLLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


ls.- 


-THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 

the world. 


A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes V*—Ths Tims*. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued ."—Liverpool Daily Post. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s .—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Placet of Interest 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Snfriur, Maksrall, Hamilton, Km, A Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers* 
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OATALOQUE8. 


nPO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

JL FREE LIBRARIES.—The FEBRUARY CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WuRKS and NEW RE¬ 
MAINDERS, offered at pnoee greatly reduoed. are Now 
Beady, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Son. Lihraiy Department, 186, Strand. London, W.O. 


fXTILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

’’ IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Corset Garden, so. South Fredertek St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

CTO&BIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly enpplied on moderate terma. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU ft 00., 17. SOHO SQUARE. 


-w- uve. -vo^rasrioii 

Has OPENED an OFFICE at 

1 f 80H0 SQUARE, W., 

Where he has on riew a COLLECTION of 


XV. & XVI. CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY 
AMERICANA, &c. 

The List of Unknown end Lost Books is in Preparation 
Office llouis, 10-1 and 2—3. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

AJKW8PAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 
i-N -KINO. SELL ft RAILTON, limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. IS, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.CL, hare ipedally-built Rotary and other fait Maohlnee 
for pr intin g illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Maehinee for fast folding and ooraring 8, 16, 94, or ts-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and amistenc e given to anyone wishing to oommeaoe 
Hew Journals. 

Facili t i e s upon the premises for Editorial Offloes free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66111. Telegraph “ Afrloanlem, L on don." 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITSD). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAM BE ENTERED AT AMT DATE. 


rpHB PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
JL EALING. W. 

Established 1890. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1886. 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

Higfa-elass education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE¬ 
MEN. as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
and Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision In 
games. 

Training department for kindergarten students in prepara¬ 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

Th«re is a Home In connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 

DOOKS WANTED. — 26a. eaofa offered.— 

J— I Stevenson’s Edinburgh, 1879— Tennyson’s Poems, I860— 
Symoods's Age of the Despots, 1376— Symoods’s Essays, f vols., 
1890— Bytnonas’s Sketches and Studies in Italy, 187a— Inland 
Voyage, 1878— New Arabian Nights, 9 vols., 1889— Hawbuck 
Grange, 1847- Wild Wales, 3 vols., 186J— Moore’s Alps in 1864— 
Swope’s Salmon Fishing. 1843— Crowe’s Painting in Italy. 3 
vols., 1864-71— King Glumpus : an Interlude, 1837. Rare Books 
SuppUed.-BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP. BIRMINGHAM. 

TpOR SALE.—12 Vols. of ROBERTSON’S 

-F H I8T0RIES—Charles V.. Scotland. America. ‘'New 
Edition," 1817. Bound in leather. In perfectly good con¬ 
dition.—Address Mrs. M., Offloe of the Academy. 

■\yf IS8 LOUISA DRBWRY gives LEO- 

-LYl TURES, Readings, and Lessons in English Language 
and Literature and kindred subjects; Examines; and Helps 
Students by Letter and in her Reading Society. She has time 
for more SCHOOL-CLASSES and PRIVATE PUPIL8.- 
143, King Henry’s Road, London. N.W. 

“PELMANS SCHOOL of MEMORY- 

1 TRAINING requires REPRESENTATIVE to V18IT 

PROVINCIAL TOWNS. Graduate preferred. Must have 
business capability. References required.—Apply, by letter 
only, to Thx Secretary. 70. Berners Ir treet, London, W. 

PUBLISHING COMPANY.—FOR SALE, 

L 200 £1 SHARE8, yielding 10 per cent, at 21 s. Lot £200. 
Aggregate dividends Ust six years. M per oent,— Address 
Mrs. W., 9, Champion Grove, Denmark Hill, London. 

ESTABLISHED 1811. 

DIRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Ohanosry Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mink 
mum monthly balanoas, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased end sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoelvao small summ¬ 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two eonriAS ru month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

roa nvs shillings ram month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEWBCROFT. Manager. 

■ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 

J- \ COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe. India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition— Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telemaphs Department, Ore in the Accountants' Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.-For particular* apply to Secretary at College. 

rpYPE-WRITING. — Authors’ MS&, Plays, 

I Legal and Scientific Documents, Ac., at usual rates. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages.—W. T. Curtis, 
10, Harringay Park. Crouch End, London, N. 

'"PYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

A done. p« 1.000 words. Samples and references. 

Multi-Copies — Address, MlssE.M.,18. Mortimer Creeoent, N.W 

MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 

TheCONTEMPORARY REVIEW 

Contents foh FEBRUARY. 

LE8SON8 of the WAR. By Miles. 

RECOLLECTIONS of JAMES MARTINEAU. By Francks 
POWEII COBBE. 

PERSONAL IMPRE8SION8 of DR. MARTINEAU. By 
Psiup H. WicaaTkED. 

THE TRAGEDY of ERRORS. By the Hon. Aubeson 
Herbert. 

rjlRAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 

WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET ft WALKER), 
3, Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 
Typing. Duplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
(sJl Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cutting* 

rpYPB-WRITER _ AUTHORS’ MSS. 

J- COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli¬ 
cates. Circulars. Examination Papers, Ac.—Miss E. Tiga*. 
23, Maitland Park Villas, Havers lock Hill, N.W.—Estab¬ 
lished 1884. 

THE ETHICS of CRITICISM. By Robert Buchanan. 
SAMOA By B. Wahdlaw TnonrsoK. 

FOOD-STUFF8 a* CONTRABAND of WAR. By Thomas 
Barclay (Member of the Institute of International Law). 
FRENCH WOMEN in INDUSTRY. By Ada Con*. 

THE K-FOLK. the Q-FOLK, and the P-FOLK. By Professor 

R. S. Conway, Litt.D. 

EUGENE FROMENTIN. By Norman Hapgood. 

THE AMERICAN NEGRO of TO-DAY. By Philip 
Alexander Bruce. 

A CRY for CAPACITY. By H. W Mamikguam. 

London: The Columbus Compant (Limited), Columbus House^ 

43 end 43a, Fetter Lane, EC. 

TITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

J— i experienced In Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search. or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from Prenoh, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand. London, W.C. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ABE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON BALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOB 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


SO to M, NKW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Qtuxm Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lohdojt ; 

And at 10-It, Barton Arcade, Muonana 


“THE ACADEMY * 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. ao. 

All readeri attempting thit wee ft 
Competition (deteribedfully on page 
112) mutt out out tbit Coupon 
and oneloee it with their reply. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

No. 276.—FEBRUARY, 1900. 

THE “ CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED" at the WAR OFFICE. By the late General Sir Geokgk 
U heh:- t. With an Introduction by Spinels Wilkikuoit. 

THE MILITrA. By the Ri«ht Hon. Sir Hiuiit Mai v, ill, Bart., M.P. 

THE MILITIA BALLOT. By the Right Hon. Viscockt se Vxsci, late Coidatrea-n Guards and Lieut.- 
Colonel Commanding Honourable Artillery Company. 

OUR PEACE TRAINING for WAR. GUILTY or NOT GUILTY? By Colonel Lokhoai,* Hal*. 

DR. MIVART on the CONTINUITY of CATHOLICISM. By the Rev. Father Check. S.J. 

THE TWO REPORTS of the LICENSING COMMISSION. By the Right Hon. Sir Aloiskok Wist, 
K.C.B., Vice-Chairman. 

THE GBORGICS of VIRGIL, Book II., lines 468—643. By the Right Knn. Loan BuHOictm. 

THE NEW MYSTICISM in SCANDINAVIA. By Mies Hiimoirt Radsdsx. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING and the MUNICIPALITIES. By A. A. Campbell Swiktok, M.Inst.C.E.. 
HARMONIC LITERATURE. By Joskph H. Choatb, Jnnior. 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CERAMIC ART. By Hikkt Wallis. 

SOME STRAY SHOTS and a MORAL. By R. B. Towkshkkd. 

IN the ALPS of DAUPHINE. By Miss Gbktkudi Lowthiak Bell. 

NEUTRALS and the WAR. By Johk Macdokkll, C.B. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemtss Rkio. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARS TON & CO., Ltd 


LONDON LIB RARY, St. James'* Square, S.W. 

Patron —H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. J>regicLm*-LESLIB STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vise.Presidents —The Riffht Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
LONDON ; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Tr ns tees— Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.: Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. 
Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee-*- Rev. Canon Aixesi; Dr. J. H. Bridges; Sir F. W. Burton ; Prof. Liwis Campbill; J. W. 
Courthopi, Esq., C.B. ; Earl or Criwi ; Austiit Dobson, Esq. ; Sydney Gkdoi, Esq., M.P.; Sir R. 
Givfkn, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Edmund Goss*, Esq., LL.D.; Mrs. J. R. Greek ; Feedeeio Harrisok, Esq. ; 
Sir 0. P. Ilbirt, K.C.S.I. ; Sir C. M. Kikkidt, C.B., K.C.M.G. ; Rev. Staklit Lf.athes, D.D. 
Sidkit Lei, Esq.; W. S. Lilly, Esq.; Sidkit J. Low, Esq.; Frakk T. Marzials, Esq. ; St. Gioeoi 
Mivart, Esq., F.R.S.; Sir F. Pollock, Bart.; Rev. Dr. Rieo; H. R. Tiddik, Esq. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in variona 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acoording to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed 
to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW LIST. 

SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

THK HEW WORK OR MR. RUSKOI. 

READY ON MONDAY NEXT, 
price 5s. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

A Sketch of his Life, his Work, 
and his Opinions. 

In demy 8vo, taatofully printed in old-faoe type, and 
appropriately bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
price 7a. ad. 

ALFRED in the CHRONICLERS. 

By the Rev. EDWARD OONYBEARE, Author 
of “ A History of Cambridgeshire." 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY. 

In 2 vola., large orown 8vo, with 16 Portraita 
and 4 Maps, 18a. 

THE 

GREAT COMPANY, 

1667-1871. 


WITH 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 

By M. H. SPIELMANN. 

CONTAINING 

NUMEROUS PORTRAITS and OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS, and a Paper by Mr. 
Raskin, entitled “ The Blaok Arts.” 

NOTICE.—MEMOIRS and COR¬ 
RESPONDENCE of LORD 
PLAYFAIR, by Sir WEMYSS 
REID, has been REPRINTED 
to meet the large demand, 
\price 218. 

** There is not a dull page in the record; there are 
many extremely interesting pages, and some vastly 
entertaining stories.”— Vanity Fair. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

By LORD ROSEBERY. 2s. 6d. 

“The little monograph of an estimate of Peel's 
personality iB animated by vivid and luminous in¬ 
sight."— Daily Telegraph. 

*•* A Second Impression of this Work is now 
on sale. 

NOTICE.—Mr. D. H. PARRY’S 
Neiv Work, THE DEATH or 
GLORY BOYS: the Story of 
the 17th Lancers, is NOW 

ON SALE, price 6s. 

** We have here the story of a most distinguished 
regiment told by * one of them.’ How it first came 
into life in 1759, under Col. John Hale, a great friend 
of the noble Wolfe; how it was dressed, and lived, 
and fought up to this very date, when it is girding 
itself for fresh African frays as a part of the sixth 
division."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

OUR RARER BRITISH 

BREEDING BIRDS: 

Their Neste, Eggs, and Sommer Haunts. 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
With about 70 Illustrations from Photo¬ 
graphs taken direct from Nature by 
Cheery Kbabton. 7s. 6d. 

“The illustrations are as beautiful as they are 
valuable. The book is a unique contribution to our 
knowledge of British birds.”— Bookman. 

NOTICE —Mr. A. T. QUILLER 
COUCH’S New Novel, THE 
SHIP of STARS, 6s., has been 
TWICE REPRINTED to meet 
the large demand. 

"It is Bplendid art, and throbs with emotion and 
ife. We have waited a long time for * The Ship of 
Stars. It was worth waiting for."— Bookman. 

CASSELL k COMPANY, Ltd., LondoD, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

THE BEST 80CIETY. 

And other Lectures. 
By the late J. JACKSON GOADBY, F.G.8., 
Antbor of “Timely Words,” “Bye-Paths in 
Baptist History," to. 

In crown 8vo, with 3 Portraits, clotb, price 5s. 

THE LIFE of 

CHARLE8 TOM UN SON, 

Of High gate, F.R.S.. F.C.S., Ac. 

By his Niece, MARY TOMUNBON. 


In crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, 5s. 

JOS/AH VINEY: 

A Reoord of his Life and Work 

By HENRY J0HN80N, Author of “Myles 
Standish,” “From Scrooby to Plymouth Rock,” 
Ac. With a Preface by the Rev. R. LOVETT, 
M.A. A Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 

“ An account of Mr. Viney's life which will be much 
appreciated by those who knew him." 

Christian World. 

“ Friends of Mr. Vinev will find much to interest 
them in this memoir." - Independent. 

NEW NOVELS. 

In crown Bvo, cloth, prioe 5s. 

FATHER FOX: a 8tory of the 

Present Day. By DOROTHY MARTIN. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

NARCISSUS; or. an Anglican 

Altar Sacrifice. A Novel. By JOHN BEDE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 8d. 

THE LADY I8ABEL: a Tale of 

Social Life in the Olden Time. By A. 
HAMMOND. 


In crown 8vo, doth, price 6s. 

CHARLES WAVENDON, and 

Others. By CARYL J. BLUNT. 

“The story shows considerable literary ability. 
The author has collected an interesting assembly of 
characters, and the tale is developed on original 
lines .”—Glasgow Herald. 

“We consider that suoh a manly and straight¬ 
forward book cannot fail to do good." 

Leeds Mercury. 


In crown Bvo, cloth, price 6s. 

LOAVES and F/8HE8. By 

BESSIE REYNOLDS. 

“The story is exceedingly attractive, not only on 
account of ite literary worth and interest, bat because 
of the high-toned Christian atmosphere which per¬ 
vades the hook .”—Dundee Advertiser. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Bow, 
London, E.C. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE HONOUR¬ 
ABLE COMPANY OF MERCHANT AD¬ 
VENTURERS TRADING INTO HUDSON’S 
BAY. Compiled from the Company’s Archives ; 
from Diplomatic Documents and State Papers of 
France and England; from the Narratives of 
Factors and Traders ; and from many Accounts 
and Memoirs. 

By BECKLES WILLSON. 

With an Introduction by 

LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, 

Governor of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA 
AND THE SOUDAN. 

With a Portrait, 24 Fuli-Page Illustrations, 
and 6 Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

SOUTHERN ARABIA. 

By the late 

THEODORE BENT, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 

Anthor of “ The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland," 
“The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,” Ac, 

And Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S 
IMPORTANT PATRIOTIC WORK 

HOW ENGLAND 
SAVED EUROPE: 

The Story of the Greet War (1793-1S15). 

By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A, LL.D. f 

Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,” 

" Fights for the Flag,” See. 

To be completed in 4 vola., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 
Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 

Published To-day, with 16 Portraits and 16 Plates, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume III. THK WAR IN THI PENINSULA. 

Volumes Previously Published. 

Volume I. PROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO 

EGV PT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Volume II. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 

With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


8PECTA TOR “ Exactly the sort of history d eel red by the 
million—The work ia worthy of the author of ‘Deedi that 
Won the Empire' and * Fights for the Flag.'" 

PUNCH.—'* Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen. and 
illumines as with torchlight the field on which opened Pitt’s 
long struggle with Napoleon." 


*•* Volume IV., completing the work, will be 
published very shortly. 


THE STONES of PARIS, in HIS- 

TORY and LETTERS. By BENJAMIN ELLIS 
MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. With 
40 Illustrations by Fulleylove, Delafontaino, and 
from Photographs. 2 vola., crown 8vo, 18s. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 
SIDNEY LEE’S “LIFE OF SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE.” 

1 vol., medium 8vo, profusely illustrated with Photo¬ 
gravures, Facsimiles, Topographical Views, Ac., 10s. 

THE LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKE- 

SPEARB. By SIDNEY LEE. Editor of “The 
Dictionary of National Biography.” 

V Also the FOURTH EDITION, in Cheaper Form, 
with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 

16, Waterloo Plaoe. 
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* ° } y [Registered as a Newspaper.] 


The Literary Week. 

Two unpublished plays by M. Maeterlinck, entitled 
respectively “ Sister Beatrice ” and “ Oviana and Blue¬ 
beard,” are being translated into blank verse by Mr. 
Bernard Miall, the original text being in unrhymed 
hexameters. The “ Sister Beatrice ” of the former play 
is none other than the truant nun of Mr. Davidson’s 
“ Ballad,” both poets having borrowed the story from the 
Flemish legend. The French versions of the plays are 
being set to music. 


The Siege of Ladysmith , by Mr. G. W. Steevens, will be 
published by Messrs. Blackwood at an early date. It will 
contain the letters he sent home from his arrival at Gape 
Town till the day when he was struck down by enteric 
fever and could write no more. At a later date a volume 
will be issued containing his London, Paris, and Berlin 
letters. A memorial edition of his works will be published 
towards the close of the year. The first volume will 
•include a memoir by Mr. W. E. Henley, and a selection of 
the articles Mr. Steevens wrote for the National Observer, 
Blackwood's Magazine, the New Review, &c. The Memorial 
Edition, which will be published by Messrs. Blackwood, 
will contain all his best work. 


We have already given some account of the clever and 
amusing contents of the Ladysmith Lyre. It was edited, 
says the Natal Witness, by Mr. G. W. Steevens. It is not 
difficult to infer who was the author of “ The Diary of a 
Citizen.” Here are a few of the entries: 

November 21.—Hear good authority that gunner of Long 
Tom is Dreyfus. 

November 22.—Drejfus rumour confirmed. 

November 23.—Hear good authority that gunner of Long 
Tom is Bussian. 

November 24.— Gunner of Long Tom believed to be 
Esquimaux. 

November 26.—Boers broke Sabbath, firing on our bathing 
parties. Believe they were so infuriated by sight of 
people washing that they quite forgot it was Sunday. 

November 27.—Boers opened fire at breakfast time from 
forty-seven new Long Toms. Oh, Lord! 


Da. Furniyall will be seventy-five years old on the 4th 
of next February, and it is proposed that the congratula¬ 
tions of his friends take shape (1) in a personal present, 
(2) in a Festschrift, and (3) in a public endowment. Dr. 
Furnivall’s fondness for sculling suggests a boat as an 
appropriate personal present. For the Festschrift, to the 
contents of which English scholars in both Europe and 
America will contribute, Professors Skeat, Napier, and Ker 
have promised their editorial services. These first two 
objects are already provided for by Dr. Fumivall’s personal 
friends. For the public endowment a public subscription 
is of course necessary. This endowment is to be a fund 
which shall put the Early English Text Society on a firm 
financial basis. 


In the new Fortnightly Mr. George Moore takes an 
affecting farewell of London as a centre of art. With a 
velvet delivery, and an assurance worthy of an archdeacon, 
he chastises us in tones of languid regret. Thus: 

For some time the necessity of explaining the intentions 
of the Irish Literary Theatre has been pressing upon us. 
So I take advantage of the publication of my play, “ The 
Bending of the Bough,” to explain why Mr. Martyn, Mr. 
Yeats, and myself prefer to have our plays produced in 
Dublin rather than in London. . . . 

It is because we believe London to be too large, too old, 
and too wealthy to permit of any new artistic movement, 
and this belief rests upon knowledge of the art history of 
the world and some experience of London theatrical con¬ 
ditions. ... We have therefore turned our backs upon 
London as men turn their backs on a place which has ceased 
to interest them. But we did not decide on our homeward 
journey without having considered the reformation of 
London. After some doubts, some hesitation, it suddenly 
came upon us that it was impossible. It was suddenly 
borne in upon us that England had produced her dramatic 
literature (since Shakespeare only two plays have outlived 
a generation); England seems to us to have reached the 
age of manhood, an age at which a nation ceases to pro¬ 
duce art, for art belongs to the youth of a nation as 
empire belongs to its manhood, if it attains to manhood. 
. . . For some reason, so deep in the heart that we cannot 
define it, the glory of empire does not compensate for the 
loss of the song and the bust; without them the crown is 
incomplete and its glory the pallor of ashes. We become 
aware of this as we cross Trafalgar-gqnare. . . . 

Dear man! 


Mrs. Meynell’s book on Buskin, to which she is 
devoting herself to the exclusion of all other work, will 
hardly be ready before the end of February. In form it 
will be something of a text-book, Buskin’s principal books 
being analysed and considered in separate chapters. 


C. K. S., in his excellent Literary Letter in the Sphere, 
with which we are glad to renew acquaintance, states that 
Mrs. Grant Allen is about to open a bookshop in St. 
George’s-street, Hanover-square. The Sphere, the first 
number of which was published after we had gone to 
press last week, is a welcome addition to the ranks of 
illustrated weekly papers. It is a handsome, well-designed 
production, and shows every sign of endurance and success. 


Mr. James Lane Allen, author of that strong and 
beautiful story The Choir Invisible, has just finished a new 
novel. It is called The Reign of Law : a Story of the 
Kentucky Kemp Fields. 


We learn from an American paper that David Karum 
is selling largely in the Kansas belt, where it is advertised 
as “by that popular young author, B. Kipling.” 


A committee is being formed for the presentation of a 
testimonial from members of the Press to Mr. E. F. 
Knight, of the Morning Post, who lost his arm while 
acting as correspondent for that journal in South Africa. 
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Mb. Buskin has gone, and Count Tolstoy is openly pre¬ 
paring to go. “ Although I am much better,” he has just 
said to an interviewer, “ my health is far from good. The 
end draws near. But I am quite untroubled thereat, and 
I go gladly forth to meet the inevitable.” In the mean¬ 
time, Tolstoy has something to say about things so 
mundane as the drama and literature. He considers the 
drama to be decadent. “ There is a great deal of talk about 
Ibsen. I have read his last drama, ‘ When We who are 
Dead Awaken.’ It is simply a delirium, and is devoid of 
life, character, and dramatic action. Thirty-five years ago 
such a drama would have been stifled by a cutting parody 
in the Press, and the piece would have been ridiculed to 
death. How can one now speak of the serious tasks 
before the theatre ? They are at an end.” Literature, 
the Count thinks, is as good as dead: “ the daily Press 
has destroyed it.” 


A correspondent writes: “It may possibly interest you 
to know that some time ago I bought at a ‘ sale of house¬ 
hold effects,’ at a Scottish watering-place, a volume con¬ 
taining Buskin’s Poems, Arrows of the Chace, and another 
for sixpence! ” That was a good bargain. A few 
years ago a small knot of bookish young men established 
a small club which they called the “ Treasure Trove Club,” 
of which the fundamental idea was this : that the members 
should dine together once a fortnight, and that after a 
modest feast each member should produce a book which 
he had picked up for a sum not exceeding sixpence. The 
“finds” were even more surprising than the one men¬ 
tioned by our correspondent; and the discussions that 
followed were often delightful. 


“Publish it.” That was all that Colonel Baden- 
Powell wrote on the proofs of his little book on Scouting, 
when he posted them to Messrs. Gale & Polden from 
Mafeking. The little package arrived safely in London in 
the same wrapper in which it had gone out, only reversed. 
The book must have passed, says the Daily Mail , through 
the Boer lines. It is now in its fiftieth thousand. Nearly 
everyone going to the front wants it, for it is the best 
work on its subject, and one chapter was actually written 
at Mafeking. Messrs. Gale & Polden give a South 
African address where the book can be obtained. This 
runs: “ Pritchard-street, Johannesburg (after British 

occupation).” 


The new number of the Anglo-Saxon contains several 
contributions of literary interest. Mr. H. D. Traill 
exploits his gift of parody and analogue in a sketch 
called “ The Unflinching Bealist.” Very wittily does Mr. 
Traill hit off some of the literary affectations of the day. 
The realist, Amiel Ingham, had so much originality and 
“ so many other qualities ending in ‘ ality ’ that it was a 
little singular that his style should not have come to him 
by nature.” Yet styles came to him, and Mr. Traill 
illustrates them. Amiel would feel an inspiration to write 
thus: 

She wavered to him pityingly on a little sigh. 

It was but the swaying of the sapling-tip—no more: 
stem of purpose still straight, and deep roots of resolve 
immovable below. 

But Bodomont, man-like, triple-brazed in vanity, saw 
only the flickering of the frond. 

He would have clasped her. Mimosa shrank from him, 
elusive. 

“Not, cousin, if I know it,” she flashed.- And then 
Rodornont knew, and cursed his confidence. She had tried 
to temper the blow to him; but he had chosen to meet it, 
full face, thwack on sconce, after Dame Fortune’s oldest- 
fasbioned way of hinting to us that she is adverse. 

“And when he wrote like this,” says Mr. Traill, “the 


resemblance of his style to that of the illustrious Mr. 
Surriehill appeared to him to be purely fortuitous.” 


Mb. W. H. Mallock, impressed by the resemblance, 
which has been noted by scholars, and by FitzGerald 
himself, between the philosophy of Omar Khayyam and 
that of Lucretius, has versified parts of Lucretius in the 
metre employed by FitzGerald in the Rubaiyat, The idea 
of thus reducing both poets to “ a common literary 
denominator ” is curious and, on the whole, felicitous. 
Moreover, Mr. Mallock’s verses justify his experiment. 
They have a fine movement, and are full of haunting 
phrases and stanzas. Indeed, Mr. Mallock’s are the best 
verses we have met with in a magazine—nay, in a new 
book of verse—for a long time. Lucretius was the Roman 
poet of science: he held that men have no souls that can 
survive their bodies; and in his poem, “ Concerning the 
Nature of Things,” he unfolded “ the gospel of the ever¬ 
lasting death.” Here is part of Mr. Matlock's poem : 

Globed from the atoms falling slow or swift 
I see the suns, I see the systems lift 
Their forms; and even the systems and the suns 
Shall go back slowly to the eternal drift. 

Those blue and shining seas in delicate haze 
Shall go ; and yonder sands forsake their place; 

And where they are, shall other seas in turn 
Mow with their scythes of whiteness other bays. 

Behold the terraced towers, and monstrous round 
Of league-long ramparts rise from out the ground, 

With gardens in the clouds. Then all is gone, 

And Babylon is a memory and a mound. 

• a • • • 

Where is the ooolness when no cool winds blow ? 

Where is the music when the lute lies low P 
Are not the redness and the red rose one, 

And the snow's whiteness one thing with the snow P 

Death is for us, then, nothing—a mere name 
For the mere noiseless ending of a flame. 

It hurts us not, for there is nothing left 
To hurt: and as of old, when Carthage came 

To battle, we and ours felt naught at all, 

Nor quailed to see the invading ruin fall 
On all our quiet homes, nor heard our fields 
Shaken beneath the hordes of Hannibal, 

But slumbered on and on, nor cared a jot, 

Death to the stress, and tumult, though the lot 
Of things was doubtful, to whioh lords should fall 
The rule of all—but we, we heeded not — 

So when that wedlock of the flesh and mind 
Which makes us what we are, shall cease to bicd, 

And mind and flesh, being mind and flesh no more, 
Powdered to dust go whistling down the wind, 

Even as our past was shall our future be. 

Others may start and tremble, but not we, 

Though heaven be darkened with the dust of earth 
Or all the earth be sunk beneath the sea. 


Sir Walter Besant recently deplored the freedom with 
which authors attack each other : his whipping-post being 
Mr. Buchanan’s article on Mr. Kipling in the Contemporary. 
We do not know with what feelings Sir Walter will read 
the speech which Sir Edward Clarke delivered at the 
Browning Settlement the other day. After discoursing on 
the delights of reading, Sir Edward came to present-day 
literature, and putting a sting into the tail of his speech, 
said out loud: 

It was humiliating to think that in the year just closed 
perhaps the two most notable books published were that 
shocking production of Mr. Swinburne’s, Rosamund, 
Queen of the Lombards, the manuscript of which ought to 
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have been burned; and another book, almost as bad—he 
referred to Stalky cfc Co. To come down to those produc¬ 
tions from the works he had spoken of was a depth of 
degradation in regard to which he sincerely pitied the boys 
of the present day. They had, however, a remedy, and 
that was to avoid following literature down to the gutter 
into which it had run. 


Although the Echo de Paris is one of the most 
truculently anti-English papers in Paris, it is proud to 
regale its readers with good English fiction. Thus, at the 
present moment, Mr. Kipling’s The Finest Story in the 
World is running in its columns While that draws to a 
close, the following promise of more good things from per¬ 
fidious Albion is held out to Parisians: 

Immediatement apres la PLUS BELLE HI8T0IBE 
DU MONDE, de RUDYARD KIPLING, nous comm*n- 
cerons la publication de: 

TESS D’URBERVILLE 

PAH 

THOMA8 HARDY 

est l’histoire infiniment touchante, suave et tragique, d’une 
jeune paysanne issue d’une tres ancienne et tres aristo- 
cratique famille de l’Angleterre tombee peu a peu dans 
l’indigenoe et l’oubli. 

En meme temps qu’un roman d’amour, Teas d’Urbsr- 
ville offre une admirable peinture, sacs analogue en 
France, de la vie des champs. Les emotions de l’heroine 
se manifestent dans un milieu rustique, tour a tour plein de 
fraicheur poetique et de farouche grandeur, oil les travaux 
de la campagne, merveilleusement observes, se deroulent 
en puissante harmonic aveo les phases suocessives de ses 
douleors et de ses joies ideales. 

Te38 d’Urbervllle est peut-etre le chef-d’ceuvre du 
tres celebre romancier Thomas Hardy. 


In the Century Magazine there is a capital article, entitled 
“The West, and Certain Literary Discoveries; or, How 
Fiction may be Stranger than Truth.” The writer, Mr. 
E. Hough, points out that novels of the West are written 
in the East, and without knowledge. Incidentally he 
gives this accurate chaffing recipe for a New England 
novel: 

In order to wiite a novel of New England life, it is 
necessary that one have at hand a mortgage, a spinster of 
rather slender habit, a young man who went away, and 
a quiet graveyard. These, with accessories such as an old 
settle or two, a tall clock, and a household interior of 
wax-like neatness, will always serve to meet a certain 
standard in books descriptive of life in New England, and 
from books of such nature a great many persons gain a 
portion of their knowledge of that region. It may be 
urged that such a knowledge must of necessity be anarrow 
and imperfect one. This is perhaps true. Yet you shall 
not change this thing! 


Similarly, the West is written up by East writers who 
imagine vain things about cow-punchers and red shirts 
and revolvers. Mr Hough sadly points out that one fact 
about the West which these writers overlook is the simple 
one that the West no longer exists. It costs a thousand 
dollars now to kill a grizzly, and you may not kill a 
buffalo at all. In a generation the face of things has 
been changed. Miles of wire, and of railroad, have 
crossed the plains, tearing the antelope and frightening 
the buffalo. We could quote some fine passages of 
description, notably one in which the writer found a single 
line of wire fence crossing a boundless, untenanted 
wilderness, issuing from the horizon and fading into the 
horizon opposite. We will quote, however, a few sen¬ 
tences in which Mr. Hough criticises “ that slovenly form of 
literary art, 

the realism of which, necessitates a continual search for 
‘local colour.’ The literary market demands this. It is 
not necessary to have a knowledge of a field. The writer 


finds nothing in the environment immediately about him, 
because he already knows it too well. He goes into a 
new field, his senses receive a fillip, and he—writes. It is 
not always necessary for him first to see and think, not 
to say first to sympathise and understand. True, such 
work does not endure. No great book was ever written 
in such haphazard fashion. Yet at the hands of such 
crude craftsmanship as this the West has certainly suffered.” 

Here Mr. Hough touches larger issues, and there is 
wisdom in what he says. The great novelists have never 
been curious searchers for local colour. 


A correspondent has sent us an appreciation of Mr. 
Tirebuck’s work, whose death we briefly acknowledged 
last week. The communication is too long to print, but 
we find room for a few extracts: “His most ardent 
admirers felt that his best was yet to come. They could 
not but feel that parts of his work were greater than 
the whole—to use a seeming paradox. Everywhere 
there were indications of a power to body forth 
character, to create a fitting atmosphere, to give move¬ 
ment and solidarity in the record, but the power came 
and went like blown flame. It is not too much to 
say that there is fiction of a very high order in some 
of Mr. Tirebuck’s books—notably in Miss Grace of All 
Souls and Sweetheart Gwen. Mr. Tirebuck was greater 
than his work. His right foot, as it were, was never 
really put foremost. The singularly sweet seriousness 
that was his; the quiet impressiveness; the curious way 
he had of entangling common things in a transforming 
web of fancy; the winsome, affectionate manner; the deep- 
sea soundings that dropped suddenly into his ordinary 
conversations; the gentleness that charmed while it plainly 
indicated that it had no kinship with weakness; the 
absolute refinement of feeling; the flow of delicate and 
quaint humour, and—in days like ours, perhaps, most 
notable of all—the humility and disinclination to advertise 
himself, although he very much believed in himself; these 
are known only to the friends who have loved and lost 
him.” 


The method of buying books by instalments, through 
the agency of a newspaper, has proved so popular that we 
are not surprised to see new enterprises announced. The 
latest offer of the kind is made by the British Weekly, 
which undertakes to supply lots of 100 or 50 books in the 
Bohn Library on the instalment plan. Thus a reader may 
have 100 volumes and a copy of Webster’s International 
Dictionary for twelve guineas, in twelve monthly instal¬ 
ments ; and fifty books on proportionate terms. An 
excellent feature of the scheme is that each purchaser may 
select what volumes he will from the Bohn Library, which 
now includes nearly 800 standard works. Seldom has a 
better chance occurred of forming, or completing, a good 
private library. 


We have received copies of two volumes of a new 
edition of the poems of Bichard Crashaw, from so un¬ 
likely a spot as Bedale, in Yorkshire. It is really 
refreshing to find that down there, at Bedale, Crashaw’s 
poems have been lovingly edited and accurately printed. 
The editor, Mr. J. B. Tutin, writes a modest and rather 
naive preface, in which he adopts the editorial we, and 
ends a paragraph with the word “of.” But Mr. Tutin’s 
work is genuine and valuable. His task has been mainly 
to present the best text of the poet, to arrange his poems 
in the best order, and to print them in the orthography of 
the present day. Every page has been worked up in a 
leisurely way, almost as rare in these days as the apparition 
of Bedale on a title-page. 


Looking through the larger of Mr. Tutin’s volumes, 
containing “The Delights of the Muses,” “Steps to the 
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Temple,” &c., we are glad to renew our acquaintance with 
Craehaw’s Divine Epigrams. Here are three examples : 
Dives Asking a Drop. 

A drop, one drop, how sweetly one fair drop 
Would tremble on my pearl-tipp’d finger’s top! 

My wealth is gone; O go it where it will. 

Spare this one jewel; I’ll be Dives still! 

Two Went Up into the Temple to Phay. 

Two went to pray ! 0, rather say, 

One went to brag, th’ other to pray ; 

One stands up close and treads on high. 

Where th’ other dares not send his eye. 

One nearer to God’s altar trod. 

The other to the altar’s God. 

On the Miracle of Loaves. • 

Now, Lord, or never, they’ll believe on Thee; 

Thou to their teeth hast proved Thy Deity. 


Messrs. Mpdib’s new catalogue, just out, presents some 
notable improvements on previous issues. In it books are 
for the first time classified under subjects as well as under 
authors ; hence subscribers can quickly look up works 
under Arts, History, Poetry, Sport, Travel, &c. It is the 
intention of Messra. Mudie to make this classification more 
detailed and useful from year to year. 


A clever little “ tautological tale,” by Miss Grace 
Fraser, is published in the February St. Nicholas. Miss 
Fraser begins by declaring that she dreamed she was Dr. 
Roget, the author of the Thesaurus of English Words. All 
who brow that useful work will appreciate the narrative of 
her dream, in which “ a gentleman behind me was admonish¬ 
ing me to hasten, with the words: 

‘Come, come, my good fellow, bowl, trundle, roll 
along! ’ 

1 H’m,’ thought 1, ‘ what it is to be stout! Quoting 
my very words, is he ? I’ll show him ! ’ And turning, 
I exclaimed: 

* Go ! begone! get you gone ! get away! go along! be 
off! off with you! get along with you! go about your 
business! go your way! avaunt! aroynt! away with 
you! ’ 

‘ Whew! ’ cried the saucy man. ‘ What an irascible, 
susceptible, excitable, irritable, fretful, fidgety, peevish, 
hasty, quick, warm, hot, touchy, testy, pettish, waspish, 
snappish, petulant, peppery, fiery, passionate, choleric 
fellow it is ! ’ 

This annoyed me. 

‘ Sir,’ I said, ‘ you shall not ridicule, deride, laugh at, 
mock, quiz, rally, flout, twit, roast, taunt, or make game 
of me; this is ill-treatment, annoyance, molestation, abuse, 
oppression, persecution, outrage, of a kind that I shall not 
stand! ’ 

The man apparently wanted to fight, for he continued 
meditatively: ‘ What a corpulent, stout, fat, plump, 
chubby, chub-faced, lubberly, hulky, unwieldy-’ 

This was more than flesh and blood could stand.” 

Exciting incidents followed, but finally the conversation, 
“which could hardly be called a model of conciseness, 
brevity, terseness, compression, condensation, or pithiness, 
came to a dose, termination, conclusion, finis, finals, finish, 
determination, and end.” 


Bibliographical. 

The example Mr. George Alexander has set in preparing 
and publishing an illustrated history of the theatre over 
which he presides is one whieh ought to be followed. Let 
each actor-manager in London do the same—that is to 
say, when he has anything to record, which is hardly the 
case with, say, Mr. Tree (at Her Majesty’s) and Mr. 
Wyndham (at the theatre named after him). Truth to 
tell, the old theatres in London are but few. The Lyric, 
the Shaftesbury, the Comedy, the Prince of Wales’s, 


Daly’s, Terry’s, are comparatively mushrooms. But there 
is a good deal to be told about Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, the Strand, the Olympic, and even about the 
Vaudeville, the Opera Comique, the Globe, and the 
Criterion, which, though by no means ancient, has made 
its mark upon the drama of to-day. Drury Lane found an 
historian m Edward Stirling, the playwright; but his 
work is scrappy at the best: moreover, it is much out of 
date. The Chronicles of the Gaiety, as we all know, have 
been written, down to quite recent times, by Mr. Hollings- 
head. The late E. L. Blanchard told the story of many 
of our theatres in successive issues of the Era “ Almanack ”; 
he did not, however, collect and reprint his work, and so 
the only available accounts of London theatres generally, 
in volume form, are Mr. Michael Williams’s Some London 
Theatres, Past and Present, published in 1883, and Mr. 
Barton Baker’s London Stage, brought out in 1889. 

Are Anthony Trollope’s novels bought nowadays? Read, 
no doubt, they may be at the public and circulating 
libraries; but do people purchase his stories? To the best 
of my knowledge, none of them have been reprinted in the 
’nineties; and in the ’eighties the reprints were confined, 
apparently, to a baker’s dozen out of all his imaginative 
progeny. It may well be that the time has come for a 
reissue of his fictions; but, if I were the publisher, I 
should make a careful selection for the purpose. The 
“ B arches ter ” series, we may take it, will live ; but how 
about the many tales put forward by their author after 
the Last Chronicle of that cathedral town? Like Mrs. 
Oliphant, Trollope probably never wrote a wholly worth¬ 
less story; but for the merely mediocre there is no life 
nowadays or hereafter. Trollope has lately enjoyed the 
distinction of being praised both by Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
and Mr. C. K. Shorter. One wonders, however, whether 
these writers have not commended the fertile Anthony 
somewhat as Calverley eulogised the organ-grinder: 

But I’ve heard mankind abuse thee; 

And perhaps it’s rather strange, 

But I thought that I would choose thee 

For encomium as a change. 

So we are not to have a new Life of Leigh Hunt from 
the pen of Mrs. Thornton Williams, or any one else. 
Candidly, I do not think any such work is needed. We 
have Hunt’s autobiography, to begin with; we have his 
correspondence (edited by his son) ; and we have the 
monograph, by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, in the “ Great 
Writers’’ series. It seems hardly worth while to write 
another biography in order to prove that Hunt was not 
the “ original ” of Harold Skimpole. At the same time, I 
hold that the prevailing opinion of Hunt’s work and 
influence in literature is lower than his deserts, and im¬ 
plies a limited acquaintance with his products. The 
fairest estimate of him as a writer is contained, I think, 
in Alexander Smith’s Dreamthorpe. 

It is to be feared that the theatrical newspapers, what¬ 
ever their other merits, do not cultivate a very close 
acquaintance with published literature. I notice that in 
its current number the Era (the Bible and Prayer-Book of 
“ the profession ”) commits itself to the statement that 
“ ‘ Aglavaine and Selysette’ is the name of the new one- 
act play by Maurice Maeterlinck.” Now, we know that 
“ Aglavaine and Selysette ” is in five acts, not one, and 
that an English translation of it was published two and a 
half years ago. The Era, therefore, perpetrates two 
inaccuracies in one short sentence. 

More Meredithiana. A courteous correspondent, writing 
from Liverpool, tells me that in 1898 he printed, “for 
private circulation only, ” a Calendar of Meredithian Philo¬ 
sophy. This I have not seen, but my correspondent 
promises that I shall have the opportunity of inspecting 
a copy, and, in that case, I may describe it to my readers. 
All these things go to show how sharp an impression 
Mr. Meredith’s “ philosophy ” has made upon his English- 
speaking contemporaries. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Art of Mr. Israel Zangwill. 

They that Walk in Darkness. By Ierael Zangwill. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Mr. Zangwill is that rarity—a man who knows 
the homeless race not merely by a few columnar 
figures, standing grandiosely in the world’s history, as 
Disraeli knew them; not by philosophical induction, as 
George Eliot was more or less obliged to know them; but 
by beiog a Jew, by tiring the Jew life, by loving the Jew 
language, and (it cannot be impertinent to add) by loving 
the Jew religion. You read that Mr. Zangwill was head 
boy in the Jews’ Free School in Spitalfields; that he 
remained at the school as a teacher ; and that, in the 
leisure afforded by his laborious occupation, he studied to 
such purpose that he graduated B.A. at London University 
with triple honours before he was twenty-one. The 
character of Herbert Strang, the gold medallist in The 
Matter , shows that Mr. Zangwill is the last person to claim 
that the promise of brilliant success in letters was held 
out by his academic successes. Indeed, he began—shall 
we say, as a Jew ?—flashily. The Premier and the Painter, 
written in collaboration with Mr. Louis Cowen, is just 
what you would expect during that period of insincerity 
when an abnormally clever writer is plotting to hit the 
public taste. Yet it is a work to be viewed indulgently, 
inasmuch as it is delightfully droll. It is the history of 
events which took place after an exchange of environments 
effected by two people who were, physically, almost the 
doubles of each other. One is the prime minister, the 
other an artisan. The history is written from the point 
of view of remote posterity. Characters such as Lord 
Bardolph Mountchapel and Sir Stanley Southleigh give 
the book the characteristics of a transparent roman a clef, 
and the way is clearly pointed for a serious burlesque like 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 1880. The book would have gained 
artistically if the footnotes—one of its most amusing 
features—had been more numerous. Nothing could be 
more ludicrously typical of a certain kind of sober history 
than the footnote on Mr. George R. Sims: 

A. popular journalist and dramatist of the peiiod — 
afterwards member for a Metropolitan borough. Not to 
be confounded with Sims Beeves, a famous bass, not a 
baritone (as the author of Social Life in the Reign of 
Victoria affirm*), who seems to have been referral to 
among his friends by his Christian name. 

So far, and even in The Bachelors’ Club and The Old 
Maids’ Club, we see Mr. Zangwill an entertainer of the 
public, scarcely an artist. His sense of humour is an 
asset upon which he draws at random. He is at times as 
fatuously foolish as the young clerk making himself agree¬ 
able at a tea-party. Yet he can also write so witching a 
line as “ I lent him the shilling with which he cut me off.” 
An atmosphere of balderdashery surrounds the Club 
books, and all apparently because Shakespeare punned! 
It is not an atmosphere which a cultivated person can 
breathe with patience, however dose together may be the 
intermittent flashes of real sprightliness. A peep into 
Ariel confirms one’s opinion of the inequality of Mr. Zang- 
will’s humour. Listen to this. It is the “ new version ” 
of the Lord of Burleigh: 

He is thought a bold highwayman 
By the village maiden’s pa, 

Who may hang as high as Haman 
Though he boldly laughs Ha ! Ha! 

Is it not shocking—parody in the pit, so to speak ? But 
the series entitled “ ArieVe Press Cutting Agency ”—a 
series of newspaper pages imitated both typographically 
and as regards literature from various “ esteemed contem¬ 
poraries,” were delicious essays in that difficult art. Ariel 
died February 6, 1892, and Mr. Zangwill proceeded to the 


publication of a really great book. The Children of the 
Ghetto is a veritable epic of London Jewry. It is over¬ 
laden with effects of melodrama; it insists on entering 
our sympathies by a sort of pugilism. But how it glows 
and tingles with life! how copious is its information 2 
Note, too, how the story depends on the local colour. 
His sophisticated and voluble Jews of the West are but 
stuffed men, however, compared with his Malkas and 
Moses Ansells. Pinchas, the Hebrew poet who replied 
“ it shall be all besom ” when the actor-manager reminded 
him that a broom should figure prominently in his play, 
is a marvellous portrait. Any of the figures in the Club 
books must needs shrivel up if set beside him, for he is, 
like one of Leighton’s models, drawn from the very bones— 
a genius, a wind-bag, a colossal egoist, a child. Reb 
Shemuel, devout and recklessly generous, is a portrait 
which almost convinces one of the reasonableness of 
Judaism in spite of the reaction of his belief upon the fate 
of his daughter. A perusal of The Children of the Ghetto and 
the other Ghetto books strikingly illustrates the rooted 
Judaism of their author. Even now we can hear Hannah 
slam the door in her lover’s face, and listen to his mockery 
of the law which prohibits a Cohen from marrying a 
woman who has got Gett. Yet Gentiles though we are, 
and deeply sensible of the tragedy of this love, we feel as 
the Celts felt when one of their number was called by the 
Ninth Wave, that David Brandon had to go forth alone 
and see his Hannah no more. Hannah was right in obey¬ 
ing the Rabbis, though all the Rabbis were wrong. It is 
the tragedy of the agnostical martyr. Once a Jew always 
a Jew would indeed seem to be one of Mr. Zangwill’s con¬ 
victions. One recalls four death-bed Beenes at least where 
erring Jews yield up their ghosts to the slow music of 
orthodoxy. No one knows better than Mr. Zangwill that 
the religious sense is indestructible, and that there is no 
such thing as “ emancipation ” from it. For the rest he 
would seem to be in sympathy with the poet who ex¬ 
claimed : 

Children of men 1 the unseen Power, whose eye 

For ever doth accompany mankind, 

Hath look’d on no religion scornfully 

That man did ever find. 

The remarkable little story in his last book about the 
Jewish mother who took her blind boy to Rome to be 
healed by the Pope, and a chapter (VII. of Book H.) in 
The Matter, may be cited in this connexion. 

In The Master Mr. Zangwill turned his back on the 
Ghetto. It is the story of an artist’s struggle to succeed, 
and of the moral conflict which ensued on his success. 
From working in a saw-mill Matthew Strang proceeds, 
rid house-painting and bird-stuffing, to exhibiting in the 
Royal Academy. It is a very hard climb, and described 
with so much circumstantiality that the reader shares the 
fatigue of it. Marriage makes Matthew a hostage to 
fortune—marriage without love. Not even Douglas Jerrold 
has depicted with more relentless realism the special terror 
wielded by the feminine nagger than Mr. Zangwill in 
Rosina. She has intoxicated Matthew once as women 
do; anon she fades; she has no secrets, no resources of 
intellect. And Matthew falls in love again. It is his 
author’s decision that he shall not leave Rosina; it is the 
one note of Judaism in the book: as a man has sown, to 
shall he reap —a noble note when a man sounds it to him¬ 
self. So Matthew gives up his sensual dream, and paints 
as he had never painted before. The book contains 
several vivid portraits of artists, and a great deal of clever 
studio talk. Yet one would not exchange Colthurst for 
Matthew or Culpepper or any other of Mr. Zangwill’s 
artists, for about Lucas Malet’s stutterer is a charm of 
more intimate humanity. Matthew, the self - taught, 
listening intelligently to a German song while he is 
swimming, is a little too Crichtonian. To return from 
particularisation, he is a little too vague as a man, however 
important he may be as a “ master.” The Nova Scotian 
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local colour of the first part of the story is admirably 
vivid. Here, at least, is a man who paints. 

In They that Walk in Darkness, nis latest book, Mr. 
Zangwill returns to the Ghetto, the Ghettos of the 
world. It has been said that he is repeating himself. 
This is scarcely true; but it is true that his Jewish 
love of sublime effects is a little undisciplined. He 
invites us to trace the decay of his imagination by com¬ 
paring “Satan Mekatrig” with “Bethulah.” There is 
no decay, and “Bethulah” is more delicate work than 
“ Satan Mekatrig,” which is a decade younger. Satan 
disports in “an unspeakable eeriness, an unnameable 
unholiness ” ; and it is easy to believe, as one listens to one 
claptrap effect after another, that the story is in very truth 
the productof youth. Butis “Bethulah’’quite good enough? 
A blaspheming Jew, spending his nights with Satan, and 
rescued by his wife’s prayers, is an ambitious theme; a 
virgin waiting at the grave’s gate to give birth to the 
Messiah is a theme either to be treated with such irony as 
only an agnostic of genius can command or with such pity 
as only a poet of genius can express. Mr. Zangwill is not 
agnostical enough, he is not daring enough, he is not 
poetical enough for his theme. Grant that the story has 
imagination, you must admit its inconclusiveness, its arti¬ 
ficiality. But The Keeper of Conscience is worthy of the 
hand that drew Rosina and Malka The coarse and 
vulgar natures whom Salvina, the board-school teacher, 
tries to keep in seemliness are felt by the pained reader to 
be fundamentally stronger than die; it is their very 
identity which they vindicate in their shameless triumph 
over their mentor. 

To sum up, Mr. Zangwill is the unrivalled exponent of 
the modem Jew. Jews who read him admit it: there are 
other Jews who cannot bear with him, but who do not 
deny his accuracy. He has the gift of minutiso. He has 
tapped the wealth of higgling, sordid lives. He has a 
tenderness rare in philosophers. He knows the pathos of 
toil and of atrophy in the midst of strenuousness. His 
women are drawn with the hand of native chivalry. Such 
women as Hannah and Debby and Ruth cannot die, 
though it be a mortal hand that shaped them. The genius 
of patience is his, for to tell what you know is so hard a 
thing. Even he had first to write his topsy-turvy romance 
and Club books. But at last, instead of at first, he writes 
like an artist of what he knows—the thing he knows being 
a special world full of symbols and shibboleths, at which 
the public pricks up its ears. And this world is at home. 
To travel widely is to see things with splendid perfunctori¬ 
ness ; to talk to everybody is to litter one’s language with 
argot. Hence—with genius—Mr. Kipling. Mr. Zangwill, 
tireless in pursuit of his race all over the world, is still at 
home, for they are homeless, and his argot is of stately 
origin. Hence—with genius—another great man, and a 
far more intellectual one. But it is just that intellectuality 
which makes him less great than he might be. The man 
of ideas has not quite Teamed how to become the artist in 
expression, partly because he has the lecturer’s abnormal 
fluency. His metrical gift, however, evinced in the fine 
sonnet on the two greatest Jews of all time, which serves 
as a prelude to Dreamers of the Ghetto, and the remarkable 
achievement in choral prose at the end of that work (“ Chad 
Gadya ”), suggests that he may yet realise his own perfect 
definition of Art—“arevelation of beautiful truth through 
the individual vision.” 


The Making of a Book. 

Ccesar's Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Holmes. (Mac¬ 
millan. 16s.) 

In a singularly interesting preface to this monumental 
book, Mr. Holmes tells how he came to make it. He set 
out with the simple and kindly object of writing an English 
narrative of the Gallic wars which should induce school¬ 
boys to believe that there is really good reading in the 
Commentaries. He looked forward to an easy task, 
a recreation after serious historical toil. He was un¬ 
deceived. He had not reckoned, as he thinks, with the 
character of his material; in reality, with his own tempera¬ 
ment. Unfortunately for himself, but fortunately for 
historical science, Mr. Holmes has the instinct for doing 
things thoroughly. He began to fill in Ceosar’s gaps, and 
then all was up with trilling. 

In the first place, the very narrative of the Commentaries 
raises more questions than it solves. Whatever Caesar’s 
object in writing them was, it certainly was not to explain 
everything to an inquisitive modern. 

He has left many questions obscure — questions of 
geography, of ethnology, of sociology, of religion, of 
politics, and of military siience. To throw light upon 
these questions, and to explain the difficulties in his 
language, has engaged the labour of a host of scholars— 
geographers, antiquaries, anthropologists, ethnologists, 
archaeologists, military specialists, philologists, learned 
editors; and the works which they have produced, the 
greater put of which are scattered in the learned 
periodicals of foreign countries, would fill a large library. 
If the bulk of these works are mainly controversial or 
exegetical, if they are largely devoted to the discussion aud 
elucidation of ancient texts, yet on this point or on that 
many of them are virtually original authorities. They 
contain scraps of genuine information, which enable one to 
fill up gaps in the memoirs of the conqueror. Excavators 
have discovered disputed sites. Coins, inscriptions, rusty 
weapons, and even skulls have added items to our store of 
knowledge. Soldier-scholars, trained to observe the 
geographical features of a country, have travelled, Com¬ 
mentaries in hand, through the length and breadth of 
France, and Belgium, and Alsace, and Switzerland; and, 
if prejudiced zeal or local patriotism have often misled them, 
their united efforts have not been in vain. 

Furthermore, Mr. Holmes was bound to be curious on 
certain points which lay outside his main theme, but were 
at least implied by it. Who were the Gauls ? What were 
their ethnological relations to their German, their Iberian 
neighbours? To what level of political, of religious 
culture had they advanced before the Conquest ? 

Once launched on these lines, Mr. Holmes “ read on year 
after year.” His bibliographical note gives some idea of 
the formidable mass of printed matter through which he 
has waded. In the result, the “ English narrative,” as 
may be guessed, shows but small beside the vast mass of 
illustrative, controversial, and critical matter with which it 
is accompanied. This amounts to a complete survey, not 
only of the history of the conquest in its minutest detail, 
but also of every possible aspect of the pre-history of un¬ 
conquered Gaul. The narrative occupies an hundred and 
fifty out of eight hundred and fifty pages. It is followed 
by a long essay on the nature and object of the Com¬ 
mentaries, and of Cmsar’s credibility as an historian. 
This Mr. Holmes defends vivaciously against numerous 
attacks. Then come elaborate and profoundly learned 
sections on the races of Gaul, on the geographical names 
in the Commentaries, on the sociology of Gaul, on the 
military structure of Cmsar’s army, and, finally, a series of 
discussions on one moot point after another, to the number 
of about a hundred, which the historian’s own account of 
his campaigns affords. Finally he tops up, at the end of 
the preface, with a note on “ The Busts of Caesar,” and 
another in which he pulverises an unfortunate recent 
edition of the Commentaries for some hasty theories with 
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regard to Colonel Stoffel’s military excavations on the sites 
of Avaricum, Gergovia, and Alesia. 

Of the total outcome of Mr. Holmes’s labours we do not 
attempt to offer a critical opinion: that is work for a 
Mommsen. To the pains with which he has summed up a 
vast mass of erudition—gathered together, most of it, from 
innumerable and often profitless monographs, programmes, 
and periodicals; to the judicial temper in which he has 
sifted his material, and to the lucid manner in which he 
has set forth the outcome, we can at least bear witness. 
It is a book with which every future scholar, English or 
Continental, who touches the subject must reckon. Let 
us conclude by quoting, as a specimen of Mr. Holmes’s 
manner, a passage from the close of his long inquiry into 
the alleged mala Jides with which the Commentaries were 
written: 

No history is absolutely true; and Caesar assuredly made 
mistakes. He is often laconic to a fault: he often writes 
with a looseness of expression which was natural in a busy 
man who did not write for cavillers, who made large 
demands upon the intelligence of his readers, and who, 
moreover, nad not the fear of modem critics before his 
mind: he was sometimes either uncritical or careless in re¬ 
producing the statements of his lieutenants; writing as a 
politician, not as a historian, he may have thought it dis¬ 
creet to withhold valuable and interesting information: he 
doubtless exaggerated, consciously or unconsciously, the 
numbers of his enemies, and the losses which he or his 
lieutenants had inflicted upon them : he may have glossed 
over a mistake or two; he may have concocted a partial 
narrative of the one defeat which he himself sustained; 
and I am willing to believe that his memoirs leave upon 
the mind an impression of his prowess, if not of his char¬ 
acter, more favourable than would have been produced by 
the narrative of an impartial and well-informed historian. 
I am willing to believe that, if he had had a solid 
political object to gain, he would have had recourse, as we 
are told that Bismarck had recourse, to brazen mendacity. 
Mendacity is a weapon which, in this wicked world, no 
statesman can afford to do without. I do not claim for 
Csesar that he had the passion for truth that inspires Mr. 
Rawson Gardiner. Even Mr. Baring Gould would hardly 
maintain that if Csesar could have armed himself for his 
duel with Pompey by garbling the history of the Gallic 
war he would have resisted the temptation. Only the 
temptation was not there. On the whole, Csesar could 
afford to tell the truth. He did full justice to his lieu¬ 
tenants : he wrote generously of his enemies; and I see no 
reason for believing that he was ashamed of anything he 
had done. 


The Child and the Colony. 

Child Lift in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. 

(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

This is a companion and supplemental volume to Miss 
Earle’s delightful book, Moms Life in Colonial Days. It is 
written and illustrated on the same plan as that work, and 
resembles it in the wealth of its rare collected informa¬ 
tion, its museum-like surprises. Miss Earle rightly points 
out that she gives us the fruits of many years of search, 
and of what Emerson calls “ the catlike love of garrets, 
presses, and cornchambers, and of the conveniences of long 
housekeeping.” Miss Earle has her hobby, and her books 
could be written by no one else. 

The children of the Pilgrim Fathers! How little one 
has thought of them—those wide-eyed, twice dependent, 
children who crossed the Atlantic with their stern parents. 
It is delightful to learn from an old chronicler that they 
landed on a June day, “ with a smell on the shore like the 
smell of a garden.” Dark and deathful days were to 
follow. The conditions of life proved too rough at first 
for the younglings; the winters nipped them at their 
birth. The child that was born in winter had need to be 
bom, not made, a Spartan. Within a few days of his 


coming he was baptized in the meeting-Eqffstf with water 
obtained by breaking the ice in the christening b'owl.. It 
seems incredible, but it was so. Judge Sewall, the -g£and. 
old judge of Whittier’s “Snowbound,” diarised as fcJHowV 
under January 22, 1 694 : : . 

A very extraordinary Storm by reason of the falling and 
driving of Snow. Few women could get to Meeting. A 
Child named Alexander was baptized in the afternoon. 

Alexander the Great could hardly have stood that. . In old 
family Bibles Miss Earle has found the saddest records of 
child mortality, yet it is a question whether the children 
perished most of privation or of the nostrums with which 
they were dosed. In 1647 a shocked observer wrote “a 
Most Desperate Booke against taking of Phissick ” ; it 
was ordered to be burned. 

But if children died in heartrending numbers they were 
born in numbers that ensured the continuance of the race. 
Families of twelve to well-nigh thirty children were 
common. Sir William Phips was one of twenty-six 
children. Green, the printer of Boston, was the father of 
thirty. Franklin had sixteen brothers and sisters. The 
Rev. Cotton Mather had fifteen children. Mme. Austin, 
of Narrangansett, had sixteen children, all of whom lived 
to seventy years or more. And so on, and so on. The 
children received names packed with religious significance. 
“Mr. Buck celebrated the Pelegging , or dividing of Vir¬ 
ginia into legislative districts, by naming his third child 
Peleg.” A widow of a barber-surgeon who had died in 
the snow in his endeavour to reach a distant patient, 
named her child—veiy beautifully and sadly—Fathergone. 
In the Roper family Seeth was a common name. It was 
plucked by a pious Roper from the text, “The Lord 
seeth not as man seeth.” “My child shall be named 
Seeth,” was his exclamation, as he closed the family 
Bible. An entry in Judge SewalTs diary: “I named 
my little Daughter Sarah. Mr. Torrey said, ‘Call her 
Sarah and make a Madam of her.’ I was struggling 
between Mehetable or Sarah.” How long the struggle 
might have lasted we know not, but the usual searching 
appeal was made to the Bible, and the good judge adds : 

“ When I saw Sarah’s standing in the Scripture, viz.: 
Peter, Galatians, Hebrews, Romans, I resolv’d on that 
suddenly.” The children of Roger Clap were named 
Experience, Waitstill, Preserved, Hopestill, Wait, Thanks, 
Desire, Unite, and Supply; and Richard Gridley named 
his three successive infants Return, Believe, and 
Tremble. 

The children were sent regularly to the cold school- 
houses, and the parents supplied logs as part of the school 
pay and as the only assurance of their children’s warmth 
when at lessons. The child of a parent who failed to send 
his tale of firewood was banished to the coldest part of 
the schoolroom. Paper was scarce, and the children did 
their sums on birch bark, which they took from the 
fragrant woods. The importance of the birch tree in the 
colonial educational system cannot, therefore, be easily 
exaggerated. Birch trees were wofully plentiful, and 
“ Massachussett’s schools resounded with strokes of the 
rod.” Queer, cruel chastisements were in vogue. The 
“ flapper ” was a piece of leather, six inches broad, with a 
hole in the middle, and fastened to a stick. “ Every 
stroke on the bare flesh raised a blister the size of the hole 
in the leather.” A brutal Boston schoolmaster bastinadoed 
his boys. A boy would be sent out to cut a branch from a 
tree; the cut end was then split, and his nose placed in it, 
making him suffer and look ridiculous. Miss Betty Higgin- 
son, who ran a school in Salem, used to make a child hold 
a heavy dictionary by a single leaf, and woe to the child 
who allowed the leaf to tear. It is only fair to record 
Miss Betty’s generous reward of real merit: she would, 
on occasion, divide a single strawberry into six portions 
and divide these among the good scholars; to the very 
best boy or girl she gave a “bussee”—that is to say, a kiss. 
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Girls fared badly at school, and when more enlightened 
dajfa'canie a farmer expressed the older feeling in these 
. WcSrdte‘“In winter it’s too far for girls to walk; in summer 
they ought to stay at home to help in the kitchen.” The 
* back-board, not the black-board, was the chief instrument 
of girls’ training. Stays and coats were stiffened with ribs 
of wood and metal, and the race of women became erect 
and fiat-chested, as their portraits show. 

The story of Puritan life is always the story of a growing 
gaiety. In 1684 Increase Mather could preach against 
“ Gynecandrical Dancing, or that which is commonly 
called Mixt or Promiscuous Dancing of Men and Women, 
be they elder or younger Persons together.” But such 
preaching became more and more futue. Dancing, how¬ 
ever, was taken seriously. A maiden who forgot her turn 
in a country dance at the Philadelphia Assembly was thus 
reproved by the M.O.: “ Give over, Miss. Take care 
what you are about. Do you think you come here for 
your pleasure?” Sermons against dancing ceased, and 
“ Ordination-balls” became an institution in the Church. 
But in Miss Earle’s pages we never stray far from the 
wholesome restraints of the old order; we peep shyly at 
the world, and are kept from the flesh and the devil. 


Urquhart of Cromartie. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie. By John Willcock. 

(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 6s.) 

Recent times have shown the oddest sort of revival of the 
fame of Sir Thomas Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais, 
as all men know him, the most fantastic creature of 
mediaeval romance and mediaeval imaginativeness, as a 
few are now beginning to recall. In truth Urquhart may 
almost be said to have been the last of the medievalists. 
The age to which he was bom was emphatically the 
beginning, the throwing open of the gates, as it were, of 
modernity. Cromwell and the Restoration do not sound 
particularly mediaeval. Yet here was one of that age who 
practically, despite an extraordinary literary capacity, sub¬ 
scribed nothing original of any sort or kina to the advance 
of any modem thought, or to anything which should be 
in the least to the advantage of posterity. Milton was 
writing Paradise lost , Shakespeare was dead, Bacon had 
published Be Augmentis and the Novum Organum ; yet here 
was a man belonging to an age subsequent to that of these 
men, himself at one time a prisoner in the hands of the 
Lord Protector, a man of amazing keenness and subtlety 
of intellect, learned, accomplished, and living every ounce 
of his life, standing with his back turned most deliberately 
upon the times with which he was contemporary, and 
intent upon nothing but the curious love and intimate 
researches of an age that was as dead as Sisera. It is for 
that reason that we are persuaded that, had he never 
translated Rabelais, his name would never have emerged 
from the roll-call of his own generation. Everything he 
did, all his dreams and desires, came to the world a 
century and a half old. They were stillborn ; and all the 
fantastic powers of his vivid and vital brain would not 
save his theories from their necessary fate. 

Yet the man himself must always have extraordinary 
fascinations for the student. An imagination at all times 
bordering upon absolute intoxication, an acquisitive power 
over words to which Shakespeare’s vocabulary can alone be 
compared, a belief in himself of the sublimest and most 
complacent kind, an aspiring and scheming brain which 
reeled off panacea after panacea for nothing less than the 
whole universe—he would not have been content with 
a bauble less splendid—a dreamer, a poet, a soldier, a 
mathematician, a traveller, a wit, a scholar, a theorist, 
a philanthropist (in speculation), a philosopher, a lover of 
fine dress, and a man of most elegant and charming 
presence—what picture could be more engrossing or more 


provocative? Thanks to his translation of Rabelais we 
have the desire and the wish to make the acquaintance of 
so volatile and exquisite a spirit; for, as we have said, 
save for that amazing work, it would likely have gone 
hard with Urquhart’s lasting fame. Yet, again, if we 
perpend, his Rabelais was still part of his innate—we Bay 
innate, because there is no sign in his life that he con¬ 
sciously fought for an ideal—medievalism. For Rabelais 
points both ways—backward to the abuses of history, 
forward to the remedy of those abuses. And it is only 
reasonable to suppose that Urquhart was rather attracted 
to the backward pointing of his great hero than to the 
voice of the prophet. 

Mr. John Willcock, in his endeavour to portray the 
character and undertaking of Sir Thomas Urquhart, has 
made rather than written a book. He has gone to the 
works of the Knight of Cromartie for his material, and he 
is not sparing of quotation. But we cannot conscientiously 
say that he has done his work well. It is good that a 
book of this kind should have been written, but it might 
have been so much better done. A great deal of the 
comment is merely fatuous. Let us speak by the card. 
It appears that in the sixteenth century vacations were 
suppressed at the Aberdeen University. Mr. Willcock 
actually adds a footnote to say that an “ eminent York¬ 
shire educationist” introduced “the same rule into the 
establishment under his charge.” Mr. Willcock refers to 
Mr. Squeers! “ One of the ways," says he, “ in which 

the elder Sir Thomas succeeded in impoverishing himself 
and his family was in becoming bail for people who 
absconded.” This he “ infers,” because there is record 
that it happened once. Mr. Willcock describes Portia as 
“ the fair critic ” ; and a little later on, again in a foot¬ 
note, in all seriousness he trots out Mr. Micawber and Uriah 
Heep as illustrations of outright historical facts. These 
are all eclipsed, however, by the remarkable statement: 
“ It is probable that he died much sooner, a victim in all 
likelihood to fiery restlessness of spirit. This conjecture is, 
however, improbable." How can a man bring himself to 
think so loosely ? When Mr. Willcock is playful he can 
gambol like any icthyosaurus. “One of them [the Muses],” 
he writes, describing a picture, “seems inclined to give 
Sir Thomas a sprinkling; but refrains either because it 
was unnecessary or for fear of spoiling his nice new 
clothes.” Mr. Willcock’s reference to Browning’s enjoy¬ 
ment of “ a jolly chapter of Rabelais ” “ over a bottle of 
Ghablis ” is: “ Some have turned over Rabelais and 
searched for the jolly chapter in vain, and have, perhaps, 
attributed their failure to the want of a bottle of Chablis.” 
Comment is superfluous. Finally, a little specimen of Mr. 
Willcock’s grammar: “ Francois Rabelais was bom in 
Touraine, according to the date usually given, and which 
there is reason,” &c. In a word, Mr. Willcock has not, as 
a matter of fact, produced a worthy book on Urquhart. 
His writing is loose, his criticism is a trifle vague, and his 
humour is deplorable. We should have looked to the 
chapter on the translation of Rabelais as the most inter¬ 
esting in such a work; but we grieve to say that it is 
extremely thin, containing no novelty either in style, in 
thought, or in criticism. (In spite of a grammarian’s 
protest, the present writer thinks that “ either ” and “ or ” 
may be applied to any number of qualities, for the simple 
reason that you may have any number of alternatives, or 
because there are more than two colours!) Page after 
page of this chapter, which is by no means a long one, 
consists simply of quotation from the translation—no 
less, that is, than twelve pages out of twenty-six. The 
remainder is to quite an appreciable extent gathered from 
other writers—Mr. Tytler, Sir Theodore Martin, and 
others; while Mr. Willcock’s own contributions to the 
subject seem to us of quite insigoifieant value. In a word, 
the true Life of Urquhart, which shall be a brilliant 
summary of the man and his writings, has yet to be 
written. 
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Fluent and Unselective. 

Rue. By Laurence Housman. (The Unicorn Preee.) 

To go about with a perpetual pencil, so to speak, ready to 
jot down perpetual little poems upon the smallest thought 
or impulse, is a perilous way of writing, and to commit 
them wholesale to print is a perilous way of publishing. 
We do not say that Rue was written in this way; but it 
contains far too much evidence of fluent and unselective 
composition. A poet should look askance at some of the 
moods which present themselves for verse, or at least he 
should be exacting as to the results. The remark as to 
the “perpetual pencil” was rather called forth by the 
appalling facility of versifiers in general at the present 
day than applied literally to Mr. Housman’s book. We 
are, and have been, consistent admirers of Mr. Housman’s 
poetry. In his first volume of religious poems, especially, 
we found a distinguished quality of compact and novel 
thought, taking one by surprise in its union with a quick 
and original fancy. But it is impossible not to express 
the fear that Mr. Housman is writing too much, or rather 
too fast. His books of late have followed on each other’s 
heels ; and Rue, in particular, comes when we had scarcely 
risen from the review of The Little Land. Quick publica¬ 
tion, we are aware, may be deceptive. It may result from 
the accumulated store of years, not from hurried pro¬ 
duction. But the internal evidence of Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s books tends to confirm our misgiving. The 
Little Land was distinctly more loose, less full of matter, 
than his previous volume, and this, we are sorry to say, is 
weaker than The Little Land. The Little Land, moreover, 
was leavened by some fine work, and one quite notable 
bit of work in the shape of the strikingly-lovely “ Cupid 
and Christ.” Here we have found no such radiant star. 
It is by way, apparently, of being a sequence; but the 
connecting thread is in the poet’s mind; it is not made 
out—nor does it seem Mr. Housman’s intention it should 
be made out—to the reader. That would matter little 
were the poems individually of interest. Our complaint is 
not that Mr. Housman has become cheap, or careless, or 
essays the modes of easy popularity; it is that he has 
become diluted. Of the poems which compose Rue we 
must needs say that they are thin. And that is exactly 
what we should expect from too much writing. 

There is the old air about the poems, the point and 
neatness of expression ; poem after poem wakens expecta¬ 
tions of matter to come; but it fails, and we finish with 
a sense of disappointment. The thought, the idea, is 
not quite distinguished enough. A little more, you often 
feel, would have done it; 

But the little more, and how much it is ! 

And' the little less, and what worlds away ! 

as Browning sang. We want that little more of Mr. 
Housman, and with a little less production he might surely 
give it us, as he has done before. 

Another point in some of these poems is their difficulty. 
Mr. Housman has always been fond of curiously-knitted 
expression (in the higher sense of the word “ curious ”), 
and partly, perhaps, it is this carried to some interior 
extreme which accounts for the deficiency. Still more, we 
think, it is a complete failure to realise how little he has 
done to put his reader at the same mental standpoint with 
himself—the same initial standpoint. Of course, a poet 
may play the trick of stimulating his reader by keeping 
him in the dark up to the final stanza, and then bursting 
the meaning on him like an apex-bud. Mr. Housman 
does it at least once; but it is perilous, and cannot, more¬ 
over, account for all the difficulty we experience. There is 
a poem on page 17 which we have read several times; and 
the apparent insauity of each individual stanza can only be 
surpassed by the apparent insanity of the whole. The 
central conception remains in Mr. Housman’s mind, and 
finds no way into the poem, which is like programme-music 


without the programme. What is meant by such an 
image as— 

Day drew forth its mandrake-root ? 

In Mr. Housman’s better vein is such a poem as “An 
Empty Hermitage,” with its fine idea regarding the prayer- 
hollowed stone: 

Who knows in what dark anguish ailed 
Yon soul of flesh and bone ? 

The prayer, because the spirit failed, 

Hath carved itself in stone. 

Would all were like that! But though Rue shows that 
Mr. Laurence Housman remains a poet, it is not the best 
we expect from him—and still expect. 


“ Practical John.” 

According to My Lights. By John Hollingshead. (Chatto 
& Windus. 6s.) 

Many of the papers in this book are very short, very thin, 
and have lost the interest they had upon their first appear¬ 
ance in newspaper or magazine. But they make pleasant 
reading, because of the genial personality behind them, 
the personality of a man who has known both success and 
failure, and has taken both with a delightfully cynical 
optimism. To most of us Mr. Hollingshead is known 
mainly as the manager of the Gaiety Theatre, the guardian 
of the “sacred lamp,” the caterer of popular amusements. 

“ Caterer ” is the word he would use; for he has no illu¬ 
sions as to elevating the masses; he only wants to let 
them enjoy themselves in their own manner and pay in 
their own way. But he has played many parts in his 
time. Not only has he managed the Gaiety and rented a 
Rowton cubicle; he has been the friend of Thackeray 
and Dickens, and the two most interesting papers in his 
book are concerned with the famous editors for whom he 
wrote. Thackeray, it seems, had no head for business; 
but he had very long legs. Mr. Hollingshead remembers 
him on the box-seat of an omnibus. “ I have often seen 
him going through Regent-street, in the middle of the day, 
with one of his long legs hanging down far below the foot¬ 
board.” For the Cornhill Thackeray tried “ (hard for 
him) to get a new set of writers together.” But at the 
inaugural dinner “ it was Tom, Dick, and Harry shaking 
hands with Bill, Sam, and Bob, and our chief standing 
before the fire smiling, with his hands under his coat-tails.” 
“ It’s no use,” he said, “ trying to get new men; there’s 
only a certain number of cabs upon the stand.” Of 
Thackeray’s manner of work Mr. Hollingshead has some 
curious observations. He had a secretary in OnsJow- 
square, “a feeble secretary, but a good companion,” who 
had acted in the same capacity to Carlyle. But Thackeray 
seems to have fled from his secretary: 

He wrote a very small, neat hand, and used slips of 
note-paper. Those he would often gather up and put in 
his coat pocket, leaving his secretary at work, and stroll 
down to the Athemeum Club. Here, if he could get a 
comfortable table and was not waylaid by any gossip, to 
whom he was always ready to give an attentive ear, he 
would pull out his slips aud carry his story a few steps 
further. In an hour or two he would again collect the 
scattered papers and go on to the Garrick Club, where, if 
not interrupted, he would resume his writing. This habit 
of composing in public frightened many of the old club 
fogies, who thought they were being caricatured for pos • 
terity, and no doubt helped to get him blackballed at the 
Travellers’. 

Dickens, for whom Mr. Hollingshead acted as Champion 
Outdoor Young Man on Household Words, “was as great 
a contrast to Thackeray in appearance as he was in his 
writings. Dickens was a short, upright man of spare 
figure, who held his head very erect, and had an ener- 
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getic, industrious, not to say bustling appearance.” He 
was supposed to do all bis literary work between ten in 
the morning and two o’clock: 

But when he was struggling with a new and perhaps 
difficult story, this hard and fast rule was relaxed. At 
two o’clock he would start on those monotonous twenty- 
mile walks, undertaken with a mistaken idea that intellectual 
work required to be balanced with a plentiful amount of 
physical exercise. His walks were always walks of 
observation, through parts of London that he wanted to 
study. . . . He was a master in London; abroad he was 
only a workman. 

Mr. Hollingshead thinks this physical exercise helped 
to kill Dickens before his time : 

He knew and felt that he had earned his tombstone in 
Westminster Abbey. That he retired to this resting-place 
so soon as he did I fully believe was mainly due to his 
mechanical walks, and the exhaustion and excitement 
caused by his “ dramatic readings.” A day or two before 
he died, I am told on good authority, he was found in the 
grounds of Gadshil), acting the murder scene between 
Sikes and Nancy. 

There are other curious reminiscences in Mr. Hollings- 
head’s book; but the two opening articles on Dickens 
and Thackeray are by far the most interesting. 


Other New Books. 

Sidelights on South Africa. By Roy Devereux. 

In this little book Mrs. Devereux gives a most readable 
series of impressions of all the chief centres of interest in 
South Africa. Cape Town, Kimberley, Mafeking, Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, Pietermaritzburg, not forgetting Zanzibar, 
Portuguese and German East Africa, are all sketched, and 
very ably sketched too. But one regrets that a writer who 
has so fine a fancy and so good a gift of hitting off both 
scenes and men should fill so much of her book with 
statistics and dry arguments easily found in the works of 
reference. This little pen-picture of Oom Paul shows her 
perspicacity and her fairness at once : 

The spectacle of an ignorant peasant imposing a vexa¬ 
tious rule over an educated multitude strikes one as a 
relic of barbarism, the subsistence of which is, after all, the 
greatest testimony to President Kruger’s ability. His is 
the strength to sit still—that invulnerable strength which 
only comes from the lack of learning and of imagination. 

. . . The younger generation of Boers who disagree with 
his policy either fear to Oppose it or are powerless to do 
so. The Executive tolerate his despotic will because of 
what he has done for the land, believiog that the end of 
his activity is not very far off. 

And here is a pretty sketch of the view of Table Mountain 
from the stoep of Groote Schurr, Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s South 
African home: 

In the foreground is a series of terraces that mount the 
grassy hill, radiant with red salvia, and golden with 
orange trees. Two giant cedars, standing like sentinels 
on the summit, throw a trellis of frail blaok branches 
across the background of the mountain. It rears its 
height in dreamy opalescence against the sky, which is 
always here the bluest of things blue. 

These are samples of Mrs. Devereux’s style. Anyone 
who can detach his mind from war details for a moment 
will have a very clear and up-to-date idea of the land we 
are battling for after reading these picturesque sidelights 
on South Africa. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Finland and the Tzars, 1809-1899. By J. R. Fibiier. 

That a barrister-at-law wrote Finland and the Tzars is 
evident on every page of this most judicial contribution to 
English literature dealing with Finland. “ Of late years,” 


says Mr. Fisher, “ one or two ladies have written bright 
and readable sketches of travel in Finland, but these 
writers could naturally devote but little space to the 
political and historical questions that have now come to 
the front.” To these questions Mr. Fisher gives full and 
exhaustive treatment in a work which is certainly not 
primarily bright and readable, though once and again the 
wisdom in it brightens into wit, as when, in dealing with 
the notorious “ Tartars ” episode of the spring of last year, 
there is made this comment: "It was a reversal of the 
Napoleonic mot: they scratched the Tartar and they found 
the Russian.” It is in connexion with that episode, duly 
set forth in all its grotesque hideousness, that Mr. Fisher 
so far throws off the stern restraint which he has imposed 
upon himself as advocate for Finland as to use the expres¬ 
sion “ blackguardly tactics.” Having used that expression, 
however, he characteristically adds that no one would wish 
to hold " respectable Russian publicists or officials, still 
less the Emperor himself,” responsible for the tactics thus 
described. Yet to some of us the saddest aspect of the 
Finnish question is that really quite respectable Russian 
publicists and officials, and with them another quite 
respectable person, would seem to have succumbed to a 
form of delusional insanity which makes them, how wise 
and fair soever in other directions, quite unable to distin¬ 
guish here between fair and foul. If Mr. Fisher refrains 
from comment on that staring fact with a view to conciliating 
those potent persons, and thus helping towards a con¬ 
summation devoutly to be wished for, well and good. 
Well and good, too, if he hopes to win credence when he 
writes that while there are comprehensibly points concern¬ 
ing which disputes “ might honestly arise ” between Russia 
and Finland, “ it is beyond all possibility of argument that 
the question of conscription is not one of them.” The fact 
is, that only after reading and weighing the admirable 
arguments put forward by Mr. Fisher in dealing with this 
matter will it cease to be with many—as it has hereto¬ 
fore been with the present writer—a rooted belief that 
the Panslavists here stood on very strong ground. In 
sum, while Mr. Fisher is perhaps at his best, as he is 
certainly at his bravest, in dealing with the army question 
between Russia and Finland, his book throughout is good 
and profitable reading. (Arnold.) 

The Races of Man. By J. Deniker. 

Dr. Deniker’scontribution to the “Contemporary Science” 
series falls into two parts. To adopt a current but not 
very valuable distinction of terms, the first half is anthro¬ 
pology, and the second half ethnology. That is to say, 
the first half is an account of the distinctive characters of 
man as a species of the animal world, in which stress is 
laid at once on such characters as relate him to and 
differentiate him from other mammalian species, and on 
those which, by the greater or less amount of variability 
which they present, afford a basis for the further sub¬ 
division of the species into varieties or races. These 
variable characters range, of course, from such physical 
ones as head-form, hair-colour, and eye-colour, to such 
psychical ones as social organisation and methods of war 
and commerce—a wide field, which Dr. Deniker surveys 
in a most learned, orderly, and suggestive fashion. The 
second half deals with the distribution and relationships 
of existing races, and with the assumed pure human 
varieties, or, as the writer prefers to call them, “ somato- 
logical units,” which went to form these. It, therefore, 
covers much the same ground as Mr. Keane’s Man, Past 
and Present, reviewed a few months ago in these columns. 
Dr. Deniker, however, although evidently acquainted with 
the work of Mr. Keane and of the great Italian ethnolo¬ 
gist with whom Mr. Keane has bo much in common, 
Prof. Sergi, gives in many respects a very different treat¬ 
ment of the vexed question of the origin of the European 
peoples. Instead of the threefold classification of Homo 
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Europens, Alp intis, and Mediterraneus, which they posit, he 
suggests a more elaborate one implying six principal and 
four secondary races. Between them the two books give 
a very fair idea of the present position of science with 
regard to this difficult problem. A forthcoming work by 
Prof. Ripley will perhaps take the matter further. 
(Scott.) 

Spanish Literature in the By John Gabbbtt 

England of the Tudors. Underhill. 

This is a thesis for a Columbian degree: it belongs, 
therefore, to a class of work very familiar in Germany, 
but almost unknown in our own country. Somewhat 
painfully and tediously written, it contains the results of 
genuine research, and should provide useful material for 
future historians of sixteenth-century literature. Mr. 
Underhill traces the history of Spanish influence upon 
English writers from the time of the Humanists to the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign with the greatest minuteness, 
but he makes no attempt to magnify his office unduly. 
Indeed, he does not conceal his opinion that the extent of 
this influence as compared with that either of Prance or 
Italy was very slight. Three or four names sum up the 
most of it: there was Ludovicus, or Luis Vives, the 
Humanist, who began to lecture at Richard Foxe’s fine 
new college of Corpus Christi, Oxford, early in the 
century; there was Antonio de Guevara, to the English 
translators of whose terribly “ faked ” historical writings 
we owe the beginnings of Euphuism; there was Monte- 
mayor, whose pastoral romance of “Diana” afforded a 
model for Sidney’s “Arcadia,” and provided Shakespeare 
with hints for plots; finally, there were the innumerable 
pamphleteers of adventure, whose artless chronicles formed 
the basis of Hakluyt’s immortal “ Voyages.” To all of 
these Mr. Underhill does full justice, and earns the 
gratitude of the student with a bibliographical appendix 
which must have been truly laborious in the compiling. 
(Macmillan.) 

The “Hampstead Annual.” 

Edited by G. E. Matheson and 8. C. Mayle. 

This interesting “ annual ” has again descended from the 
heights into London, reporting Hampstead’s beauty, 
Hampstead’s culture, and Hampstead’s pride in its notable 
inhabitants of old. Among this year’s contributors are 
Prof. Hales, Dr. Garnett, Canon Ainger, and Mr. Arthur 
Waugh. Canon Ainger writes a biographical appreciation 
of Miss Margaret Gillies, who painted a miniature portrait 
of Wordsworth at Rydal Mount. She painted no fewer 
(we grieve to say that Canon Ainger says “ no less ”) than 
five portraits of the poet, in two of which Mrs. Words¬ 
worth appeared. Miss Gillies’s residence in Church-row, 
Hampstead, during some of the later years of her life, 
brings her record within the scope of the Annual. 
Prof. Hales’s paper on the sign of the “ King of Bohemia,” 
which occurs on an old inn in the Hampstead High-street, 
is quite a solid historical essay. Dr. B. F. Horton dis¬ 
courses on “ suburbanity ”; after pointing out that Hamp¬ 
stead noW contains as many free citizens as did Athens, 
and that “man for man they are as good or better,” he 
inquires why Athens was “ wreathed with beauty and 
genius and glory,” while Hampstead has only villa culture 
and an Annual. 

The most literary paper in the volume is Dr. Garnett’s 
“ Notes on Some Poets Connected with Hampstead,” and 
the most interesting point in this paper is the author’s 
attempt to identify the source of Keats’s famous lines 
about “ stout Cortez,” and “ a peak in Darien ” in his 
sonnet on Chapman’s Homer. Dr. Garnett thinks that 
Keats must have read a certain foot-note to Wordsworth’s 
“ Excursion ” in which Wordsworth refers in kindly terms 
to a crazed poet named William Gilbert, author of “ The 
Hurricane.” Wordsworth quotes a note appended by 
Gilbert to a passage in that poem. It is this note of 


Gilbert’s Dr. Garnett suspects to be the source from 
which Keats took his grand simile : 

Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent upon a peak in Darien. 

Gilbert’s passage is not unworthy to have inspired a 
poet. This is it: 

A man is supposed to improve by going out into the 
world, by visiting London. Artificial man does; he 
extends with his sphere; but, alas ! that sphere is micro¬ 
scopic ; it is formed of minutim, and he surrenders his 
genuine vision to the artist, in order to embrace it in his 
ken. . . . But, when he walks along the river of Amazons, 
when he rests his eye on the unrivalled Andes, when he 
measures the long and watered savannahs, or contemplates 
from a sudden promontory the distant, vast Pacific — and feels 
himself a freeman in this vast theatre, and commanding 
each ready produced fruit of this wilderness, and each 
progeny of this stream—his exaltation is not less than 
imperial. 

Dr. Garnett's surmise is supported by the fact that the 
“Excursion” was published in 1814, three years before 
Keats’s sonnet appeared. 


Books of Travel. 

No one who read and enjoyed Three in Norway is likely 
to need incitement to buy Peaks and Pines (Longmans). 
Mr. J. A. Lees is as sprightly and entertaining as 
ever. The humours of “roughing it” and his love 
of Nature race for the reader’s attention, and his 
drawings are amusing where they are not intentionally 
artistic. Another excellent book on roughing it, in grim 
earnest this time, is Mr. Harold Bindloss's A Wide 
Dominion (Fisher Unwin), which describes the experi¬ 
ences of those who are yearly opening up the un¬ 
developed corners of Canada. A journey undertaken 
under far more comfortable conditions is Miss Phibbs’s 
Visit to the Russians in Central Asia (Kegan Paul). 
With a party of English ladies and gentlemen, under a 
special permit from General Kuropatkin and the escort 
of courteous Russian officers, she and her companions 
travelled as far as Samarkand. Her pictures of the 
sights of Central Asia, her deft allusions to their old-world 
glories and heroes, and her friendly view of Russia’s 
mission in those parts, combine to make her little volume 
most interesting. The photographs are well chosen and 
admirably reproduced. Equal praise may be bestowed on 
the excellent photographs contained in Dr. Arthur Neve’s 
Picturesque Kashmir (Sands & Co.). The author has spent 
eighteen years in Kashmir, and here gives an itinerary 
of various trips within and beyond its borders to 
Thibet, into which he and his friends penetrated so far as 
to Ladak. As a medical missionary he has much know¬ 
ledge of the human nature of Kashmiris and Dogras, 
Chitralis and Tibetans : but it is of the beauties of Nature 
in that land of magnificent mountains that he has most 
to tell us. Similarly Mr. Jozef Israels, in his Spain (John 
C. Nimmo), has found most suitable material for his 
sketch-book, aud some thirty-nine of his sketches are 
reproduced. The veteran Dutch painter — he is over 
seventy-six—depicts with vivid brush and agreeable 
garrulity what took his eye in his tour through Spain. 
Illustrations abound also in the account of the Victoria 
Nyanza (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), by Lieutenant Paul 
Kollman. But their interest is ethnographical rather than 
artistic, for they are mostly sketches of the various native 
utensils, weapons, &c., which the author has brought home 
with him from German East Africa. His accounts of the 
various tribes are conscientiously complete, and likely to 
prove useful to students in the future. 
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One Queen TViumphant. By Frank Mathew. 

(John Lane. 6s.) 

This novel, of which one of the chief scenes is the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots, brings to mind that 
great neglected historical novel of Balzac’s, Sur Catherine 
de Medici, the first part of which gives a superb picture of 
the same Mary and the tragic close of her brief idyll as 
the young wife of Francis II. of France. Mr. Mathew has 
this in common with Balzac, that his principal concern is 
with character rather than event. He can draw a great 
character on great lines. His Elizabeth, the principal 
person in the book, is well done. She is no con¬ 
ventional swaggering Bess, but a woman of true over¬ 
mastering force, imposing herself upon you as an authentic 
creation. Mr. Mathew’s sense of style helps him to render 
her “ royal ” speeches extremely effective: 

“You speak despairingly,” she said smiling. “You 
are free. You would do well to leave England. Sail to¬ 
morrow, if you like, but return. You will forget this brief 
fancy. Remember how the philosopher Thales was asked 
when a man should marry, and answered, * A young man 
not yet, an older one not at all.’ These fooleries will please 
you lees when you hear creeping Time at your gate. I am 
past my relish for them. I am glad of it. I was not 
moulded to dandle babies, croon lullabies to them, and 
please them with idiotical talk; no, nor to woo a man’s 
tenderness and be a toy for his leisure. Cherish your free¬ 
dom. When you are unfit for toil it will be time to enfeeble 
yourself with amorous dallying. Here comes the dainty 
witch,” she went on, as Mistress Winifred entered. “ Child, 
the still moonlight has a home in your heart through all 
the troubled day. In this February dusk you are April, 
with cheeks heralding the dawn of the roses.” 

There is no fustian about this. Mary is not so good, 
possibly because in her case Mr. Mathew has too much 
tried to be subtle. But the narrative of her execution is 
noble. 

The book is episodically so good that one closes it 
with a sense of keen disappointment, for Mr. Mathew, 
though he has gifts, does not know how to use them 
fully. What he lacks is constructive power, a feeling for 
cumulative effect. One’s idea is that, through some 
failure of technical equipment, he is continually missing 
fire. We are inclined to urge that Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
should give him a few lessons in the savoir faire of fiction. 
He plans his intrigue so clumsily that at the back of the 
reader’s mind is always the lurking fear: “ Has some 
important point escaped me?” He also allows himself 
sometimes to be pretty in a feeble, unoriginal manner. 
The sugary close of the novel, and tho constant employ¬ 
ment of the “Nut-Brown Maid” song, and the vaticina- 
tory use of the “ Morte d’Arthur ” are instances of this. 


She Walks in Beauty. By Katharine Tynan. 

(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

Presumably this novel is meant for “ girls of all ages.” 
It is constructed according to a recipe with which Mrs. 
Hinkson has made us familiar, and which, though she by 
no means originated it, has been greatly improved under 
her accomplished hands. If the novel for girls must be 
written at all, it could not easily be better than this. For 
Mrs. Hinkson has not only grace, she has humour, Irish 
humour. The characters and scenes are usually Irish, and 
she ran contrive a scintillation of sparkling wit as well as 
any Irishwoman that ever wrote. It is on that account that 
we are inclined to pardon the too-saccharine quality of 
much of the novel, and the conventionality of many of the 
people in it. We can even pardr the scene in which 


Mr. Graydon, impecunious heir to a title and wealth, goes 
to see the stem “ old lord ” in the aristocratic square, and 
chats with the man-servant (who had married the house¬ 
keeper), “ ‘ Why, it is Master Archie! ’ he said, quavering. 

‘ Master Archie after all those years! ’ ” We can even 
pRrdon the final scene in which the sister of the heroine 
(so that all may be duly happy) herself proposes to that 
other old lord whom the heroine had jilted in favour of 
“ Sir Anthony,” her first love. 

The humour—unfortunately it cannot be cut out in 
sections for quotation—saves the book, and indeed almost 
lifts it into the category of literature; but we doubt if it 
is the humour which will chiefly appeal to the book’s 
special audience. It is rather the sweetness which will 
captivate. As thus: 

. “ After to-day I will not call you darling till I have the 
right before all the world. After to-day. I meant to 
have held my tongue, but you bewildered me, Pamela. 
You are not angry with me P ” 

“ No,” came almost in a whisper. 

‘ ‘ Lift up your eyes to me and say it. That is right. 
How beautiful your eyes are, Pamela! Say ‘Tony’ now.” 

“ Tony.” 

“ Dear Tony.” 

“ Dear Tony.” 

“ How sweetly you eay it! It is like silver in your 
voice. But, come now, we will go home. I have to be 
wise, you know. Ah, Pamela, Pamela, why did you bring 
me to the Wishing Well P ” 

Mrs. Hinkson has a tact, a “touch,” an “indefinable 
something,” which carry her through these impossibly 
ideal episodes of girlish and boyish love with positive 
brilliance. A single slip, one error of literary discretion, 
and the scene might be either mawkish or ludicrous, or 
both. But that error is never committed. We regard 
She Walks in Beauty as a most adroit and successful essay 
in a branch of fiction full of peculiar and special difficulties. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ 1 hete notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Lost Continent. By Cutcliffe Hynk. 

There is almost a sense of loss in a book by Mr. Cutcliffo 
Hyne where Captain Kettle does not figure; but as this 
work tells of the splendour and the disappearance of the 
mythical continent of Atlantis a place oould not well be 
found for the redoubtable Captain. Those who like a story 
crowded with adventures, where mammoth beasts and 
priests with occult powers over the forces of nature jostle 
one another, will like The Lost Continent. In the end 
Atlantis is submerged by the sea. Only two people 
survive. They sail away in an ark to repopulate the 
world. A spirited, incredible yam. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

-(• 

Onoba. By Rosa Mulholland. 

Lady Gilbert’s new story, like those which have pre¬ 
ceded it, is intensely Irish, and prettily and sympathetically 
written. It is a happier book than her last, Nanno, which 
was gloom throughout. Onora is an Irish peasant girl, 
who after many privations comes at last to good fortune. 
(Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

A Court Tragedy. By Albert D. Vandam. 

A story within a story, telling of a German Court and 
the curious fatality attending performances of “ Othello ” 
at the State theatre. On the eighth day after every per- 
foimance a death occurred in the Royal Family. (Chatto 
& Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
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“The Best Hundred Books for 
Children.” 


The list of one hundred books for children, just com¬ 
piled by the united efforts of nearly a thousand readers of 
the Daily Newt, is interesting, but it is hardly admirable. 
This list has been used by the judges as their touchstone 
in judging the prize of £10 ; for, according to the terms of 
the competition, the award was to go to the sender of the 
list approximating to it most nearly. 

First, of this plebiscite list. It is interesting because it 
shows what nearly a thousand readers regard as (here we 
quote the Daily News’ original announcement) the “ Best 
Hundred Books for Children ” selected with “ the immediate 
object of furnishing suggestions which may possibly be of 
use to the Corporation of West Ham in a most excellent 
scheme which they have on foot: the establishment of a 
Children’s Library for the use of their borough.” 

It will be noted that under the express terms of the 
Competition all competitors were constituted literary ad¬ 
visers, so to speak, to the West Ham authorities. They 
were not asked to determine what are now the most popular 
books in the nursery. They were asked to advise as to 
what books should be placed in the hands of children by 
a responsible body, anxious to form a good library for 
children. 

Here, then, is the pUbitcite list, with the number of votes 
given to each book: 


Bobfemn Crusoe. 921 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales . 877 

Alice in Wonderland. 867 

Tom Brown's Schooldays . 811 

Pilgrim's Progress. 824 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales . 8 >7 

Little Women . 767 

Arabian Nights . 730 

Little Lord Kauntleroy. 727 

Alice Through the Looking-glass 723 

Waierbabies . 712 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 706 

Ui-cle Tom’s Cabin ..... 705 

Treasure Island . 706 

Swiss Family Robinson . 691 

Ivanhoe . 670 

Gulliver’s Travels . 050 

Westward Ho!. 632 

Jungle Book . 675 

Wide Wide World . 620 

<F.sop’H Fables. 617 

Heroes. 605 

Hereward the Wake . 488 

Masterman Ready. 484 

Jackanabes . . 467 

i ’arrot s §. 460 

Knc ... I. 427 

Kidnapped .. ... 406 

Last of the Mohicans .. 382 

Lays of Ancient Rome. 356 

Story of a Short Life. 366 

The Talisman . 340 

Lut!- 1 Men .. 344 

Bine Fairy Book. 341 

Black Beauty. 337 

St. Winifred’s 336 

Madam How and Lady Why 316 

Mr. Midshipman Easy. 331 

Stories from Homer. 328 

Ring Solomon’s Mines 327 

Children of the New Forest 322 

The Rose and the Ring. 320 

David Copperfleld 315 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing . 306 

Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea 302 

The Daisy Chain... ... 301 

John Halifax, Gentleman 289 

Tangle wood Tales 287 

The Old Curiosity Shop 294 

Uncle Remus. 2;3 


Coral Island. 282 

Second Jungle Book. 280 

Parables from Nature. 278 

At i he Back of the North Wind .. 277 

Jessica's First Prayer . 275 

Don Quixote. 273 

A Peep Behind the Scenes. 270 

Boy’s Own Annual. 265 

Ministering Children. 261 

Red Fairy Book . 268 

Child’s Garden of Verse . 264 

Round the World in Eighty Daj s 262 

Good Wives . 245 

Feats on the Fiord. 244 

Lamplighter. 213 

Lorna Doone. 243 

From Log Cabin to White House 241 

The Cuckoo Clock . 230 

The Little Duke . 236 

Dickens's Christmas Books . 235 

Helen’s Babies. 234 

Longfellow’s Poems. 230 

Oliver Twist. 230 

Scott a Poems. 221 

The Vicar of Wakefield .. 216 

Fairyland of Science. 215 

Vice Versa. 213 

In the Days of Bruce . 212 

Heir of Rsdcliffe. 211 

Qaeecby . 210 

Fifth Form st St. Dominic’s .... 208 

Three Midshipmen. 208 

Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 205 

Kenilworth . 205 

Peter Simple. 201 

Misunderstood. 202 

Sweetheart Travellers. 201 

Child’s History of England . 200 

Christmas Carol . 201 

Sandford and Merton . 199 

The Schonberg-Cotta Family ... 198 

Christie’s Old Organ. 197 

Six to Sixteen. 197 

Pickwick Papers. 192 

Jan o’ the Windmill . 191 

A Gentleman of France. 190 

Girl’s Own Annual . ... 185 

Voyage of the " Sunbeam ” . 185 

Quentin Durward . 183 

Little Meg’s Children . 179 


The most conspicuous feature of this list is the enormous 
dominance of fiction. No fewer than eighty-nine of the 
books named come under this head. Thus, only eleven 
books are left to represent science, travel, biography, 
poetry, natural history, and what not. A pretty com¬ 
mentary on the wisdom of the many-headed! The convic¬ 
tion grows that this “standard” list reveals simply the 
books which are believed to be most popular with children. 
Indeed, we are disposed to accept it as a fairly veracious 
statement of the obvious reading-tastes of the nursery. 
But as an advisory document compiled for transmis¬ 
sion to West Ham the list is a failure. As a matter of 
fact, it has already reached West Ham; and Mr. A. 
Cotgreave, of the West Ham Library, has given his views 
upon it. These are just what we should have anticipated. 
Mr. Cotgreave feels “ bound to say that, after due con¬ 
sideration, I believe that the larger number would more 
merit the title of popular than of best.” Mr. Cotgreave 
holds, and we agree with him, that a children’s library— 
formed, as any such library should be, with a mingling 
of sympathy and sagacity — ought to include “ a fair 
proportion of interesting and simple works of a higher 
order than mere story-books.” He adds, “ I therefore regret 
to see how entirely these instructive books are excluded 
from the competition lists from which your analysis is 
made.” Certainly, nothing would be a lamer action on 
the part of the West Ham authorities than the adoption 
of the Daily New* plebiscite selection — a selection for 
which, of course, our contemporary is not responsible. 
To dismiss it, it contains : 89 stories, 4 books of poetry, 
2 books of science, 1 book of travels, 1 biography, 3 
annuals (mainly fiction). 

We now come to the list which—by approximating most 
closely to the plebiscite list — has taken the prize. It 
was sent in by Miss May Price Williams, and its agree¬ 
ment with the standard list is represented by the frac¬ 
tion T Vu ; that is to say, it names sixty-one books which are 
approved by the united wisdom of all the competitors, and 
thirty-nine books which are not so ratified. It is on these 
thirty-nine that we at once concentrate our attention, and 
we are not surprised to find that the competitor who has 
shown by at least sixty-one inclusions that she understands 
the more obvious tastes of children, is alive to their rarer 
tastes and aptitudes. We find that Miss Price’s unratified 
thirty-nine books include such capital stuff as the follow¬ 
ing : 


Life of Our Lord (Mrs. Marshall'. 
Little Arthur's History. 

The Story of the Hearens. 
Glaucus. 

Evenings at Home. 

How I Found Livingstone. 


Tales of a Grandfather. 

Homes Without Hands. 

Men Who Have Made the Empire. 
Unser Drake’s Flag. 

With Clive in India. 

Book of Nonsense. 


Miss Price’s list is better than the standard list inasmuch 
as it combines sympathetic knowledge of what children 
like in the way of stories, fancy, and fun, with a certain 
good judgment of what they may be led to like in the way 
of histories, deeds, and natural wonders. 

The Daily News has published one of the unsuccessful lists 
—sent in by Miss Grace Mackay. This deserves the praise 
awarded to its workmanlike qualities. It is impossible, 
without more space than we can afford, to compare Miss 
Mackay’s list with the plebiscite and “ champion ” lists. 
It will be found in the Daily News of January 30. But it 
has many good inclusions, and if it errs, it is on the side 
of solidity; yet four books of natural history can hardly 
be too many in a hundred, nor six books of travels, nor 
five of biography, nor three of poetry. 

It is amazing to find how few of all the many hundreds 
of children’s books which have poured from the press in, 
say, the last ten years have been included in the lists. 
The proportion of such books is almost infinitesimal, and 
whether we take the fact in connexion with the plebiscite 
list or the “champion" list, the fact is significant. 
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Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

L'Agonie de FAmour, by Edmond Jaloux, is a brilliant and 
an artistic novel, which, in its own form, casts upon the 
wearisome wave of decadent literature words of wisdom 
and truth. The writer has the greatest defect of the hour— 
too much style, and he abuses metaphor. When clouds blot 
the sun, he compares them to a crowd of dwarfs grouped 
on the breast of an assassinated god. His phrases are too 
bejewelled, his prose is too perfumed, too tufted, if I may 
borrow a French word. With a larger manner, less 
brilliance and more simplicity, M. Jaloux might aspire to 
become a great novelist, for this remarkable book contains 
all the essential elements of literature. Ideas of solid 
value abound, the satire is forcible and arresting, the 
characterisation admirable, the lesson penetrating and 
convincing. Dialogue is always more sparingly used in 
French fiction than in ours, and here it serves but to reveal 
the character and temperament of each figure in the book. 
Of course there is the usual charge of indiscretion to be 
brought against M. Jaloux. He follows his miscreant 
hero too faithfully, and shows him to us in places and in 
moods, knowledge of which we would infinitely prefer to 
dispense with. But this is part of French sincerity. 
While English novelists depict all their heroes as saints or 
inoffensive sages, and suppress all indication of the brute 
which slumbers in every man, the French prefer to tell the 
truth about themselves. They are apt to go too far, we 
know, for on this ground the reader gains by the writer’s 
reticence. Still, as the object of L'Agonie de FAmour is to 
show us what a vile and heartless and futile thing the 
mere man of literature may become, M. Jaloux’ indis¬ 
cretion is part of the pungent lesson of his satire. Luc 
d’Hermony is a poet, a brilliant young man of letters, 
with all the modern and contemptible taint of his calling. 
All life for him is literature, and consumed by this shallow 
and miserable mania of words, he has ceased to be capable 
of an honest or virile sentiment. His single quality is the 
sincerity with which he values himself. “ Is it my fault,” 
he bitterly asks, “ if I belong to a race unquiet and suffer¬ 
ing, impoverished and powerless, which has no passions ? ” 
and the last line is a still bitterer cry, when he falls most 
infamously : “Am I then a crapulous beast?” and recog¬ 
nising the fact, adds : “ Very well, then, I am a crapulous 
beast, and I can’t change myself.” 

The tragedy lies in the fact that the poor wretch honestly 
aspires to rise to better things. In the first chapter we 
find him at war with his books, bored and unhappy. 
“Books,” he cries, “are like men. Few have a soul.” 
He stamps on them, and kicks them furiously about his 
study. Modern novels, he laments, have ruined life for 
him. He has been the servant of a desolating and 
subtilised literature, which has only procured him disgust 
and apathy. He cannot love nor burst the shackles of a 
“moi” that has become his prison. When he thinks of 
Byron, Shelley, and Chateaubriand with envy, he says: 
“Ah, they suffered, but their sufferings were profound 
and superb. Their lives were full to overflowing, whereas 
I have come too late into a world without the unexpected, 
where there are no longer even Red Indians.” At a 
symposium of choice decadent spirits, he bursts out 
against the absurd legend of love. “ Love is but the 
awakening of all that slumbers in us of barbarous, animal 
and primitive. The day it enters our life we become 
stupid, vain and jealous; we betray our friends, our time is 
passed in the most mediocre occupations, we endure humilia¬ 
tions, outrages, dishonour even.” This is where M. Jaloux 
inserts his excellent sermon. Among all these cynical and 
blighted youths, with nothing to live for except art and litera¬ 
ture, which have utterly demoralised and unmanned them, is 
a grave and earnest fellow, a doctor, Apremont. Somebody 


has defined love as a microbe, the element of fermenta¬ 
tion and dissolution in society; and Apremont breaks out 
in a iust and eloquent indignation. Love he calls “the 
terrible and mysterious breath which comes from the 
depth of the centuries, from the brazier wherein Troy was 
burnt and Dido killed.” What have their mere sensual ex¬ 
periences to do with love ? he asks, and forces them to admit 
that they know nothing about the mighty passion. Debauch 
was all they understood; they were cowards, retreating 
before the intensity of life, frightened of loving, frightened 
of suffering, frightened of responsibility. Under the mask 
of youth were lines and wrinkles of premature age. 
Wrapped up in themselves, full of envy and the thirst of 
success and money and luxury, they were incapable of 
sacrifice, of devotion, of generosity: their thoughts, their 
speech were simply bad literature. And then when Luc, 
in his moral distress, consults him, Apremont continues his 
sermon in still more eloquent tones. The entire chapter 
is admirable. Love, he preaches from illimitable ex- 
erience, is not the gross, sensual affair Luc regards it, 
ut the eternal need of the human heart. To be lifted 
above the animals we must live for somebody, devote 
ourselves, find our centre of existence in another soul; 
our vocation should be to love, to console, to help another. 
Happiness consists in making the happiness of another. 
Instead of marrying two fresh young lives, full of illu¬ 
sions, to-day the rule is to marry an ignorant, delicate, 
and sensitive girl, with ardent heart and an immense 
desire to devote herself, to a man morally aged, abominably 
selfish, tired of life, surfeited with experience, disillu¬ 
sioned, with heart as wrinkled as his visage, sometimes 
cruel, ever jeering against sentiment, worn by pleasures 
and deceptions. Is it wonderful, he asks, if, under such 
circumstances, the wife should seek a warmer and fresher 
sentiment elsewhere ? and are not such unions made 
exclusively in the interest of adultery ? The fault lies 
with men, he bitterly adds. Ennui is the mortal disease 
of the hour; the only cure is to return to purer, holier, 
and more natural sentiments. “ Love simply,” he abjures 
Luc; “devote yourself, give up this eternal mania of 
analysis, and make a young woman the aim and end of 
your existence.” Wishful to profit by this excellent 
advice, Luc looks round inquiringly. He stumbles upon 
a celebrated Norwegian with extreme hope. But the 
delightful Norwegian only cares for rum and brandy. 
Then, in despair, he goes off to his native Provence, and 
here he fondly believes he has found the word of his 
destiny. He persuades himself that he has fallen in love 
with an exquisite young girl, and that he is redeemed. 
It proved but a radiant illusion. He soon perceived that 
his romantic love was only literary reminiscences. He 
was too saturated with literature for an honest emotion. 
Not even this cultivated love can lift him out of the old 
state of p iwerless and bitter egoism. Genevieve dies of a 
gallopping consumption. Then her lover discovers the 
nothingness of his sentiment for her. His behaviour is 
monstrous. He is stupefied by his own want of feeling. 
“ Drunk with unsatisfied anger, he flung invectives at the 
Deity, whom he only remembered in his hours of fury, 
and then merely to cast upon somebody the burden of his 
suffering.” In telling himself that he could not possibly 
survive Genevieve he had almost a physical impression 
of his falsehood. He felt it was not true, he knew himself 
so well. This is the tragedy of this powerful study. The 
hero is a humbug and a blackguard, who would, if he 
could, be a hero and a sage ; and he is horribly conscious 
of the fact. His sense of bereavement, in the face of the 
death of his betrothed, is, he knows quite well, artificial. 
He loathes himself, because he understands how differently 
Genevieve would have mourned his death ; and returning 
from her funeral, he is placidly running after an unknown 
woman. “ I am a blackguard,” he moans, and continues 
his course. ' 

H. L. 
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Comedy or Farce? 

The recent production of “She Stoops to Conquer” has 
inaugurated at the Hay market Theatre a season of “ old 
English comedies.” Of this play, too seldom seen in 
London, one may say with enthusiasm that it is worthy of 
its renown. After 127 years, behold Goldsmith teaching 
the art of true laughter to a generation which has 
forgotten broad English humour in the sinister and 
monotonous futilities of “adaptations from the French.” 
The play has undoubtedly earned the right to be called a 
masterpiece of mirth. At the same time, there is a notice¬ 
able tendency, as often with a classic, to apply to it the 
wrong terminology, and to praise it for qualities which it 
does not possess. To begin with, Mr. Austin Brereton, 
in a brochure given with the programme, describes the play 
as a “ comedy.” He also remarks : “The characters are 
types, not caricatures; therefore they are as much relished, 
because they are felt to be true, to-day as yesterday.” 
Further: “The character-drawing is superb. The story 
and incidents are extremely interesting, and there is the 
same fidelity to nature ” [as in “ The School for Scandal ”]. 

Now, in calling Goldsmith’s play a “comedy,” Mr. 
Brereton, of course, followed universal custom. But is it 
a comedy? If it be, then the word “farce” may be 
erased from the dictionary as useless. The distinction 
between comedy and farce is that, while comedy must be 
faithful to nature and probability, farce may use any 
means towards the end of hilarity. A comedy should 
show the effect of character on character, of character 
on event, and of event on character. It may be either 
serious (on this side of tragedy) or humorous, or both. 
“ Cymbeline ” is a comedy, and “ Un Manage sous 
Louis XV.,” and “ An Enemy of the People.” But in the 
category which contains these there is no room for a piece 
like “ She Stoops to Conquer.” To ask the audience to 
accept it as either possible or nearly related to nature 
would be to insult their intelligence. Goldsmith’s aim 
was pure fun. He arrived at it, but not by the route 
of comedy. What he wrote was a farce. After the first 
scene, which is introductory, everything is sacrificed to 
mirth. And even the first scene, dramatically ineffective, 
has to be bolstered up with the interjected horseplay of 
Tony’s passage across the stage. The inn scene, sharply 
and clumsily divided into two halves, is simple farce from 
start to finish, and there we see that Goldsmith is about to 
avail himself of the old haggard farce-motive, Mistaken 
Identity. Thenceforward no semblance of probability is 
maintained. The plot gathers way, and, guided by Tony, 
plunges headlong into a rollick of gorgeous mirth. Some 
of the improbability (to use the polite term) might have 
been avoided, or at least glossed over, with ordinary care. 
For instance, it is inconceivable that Marlow never looked 
at Miss Hardcastle’s face during their first interview. 
Some better device could surely have been invented to 
explain his subsequent acceptance of her as a barmaid. 
But Goldsmith seemed not to trouble himself about tech¬ 
nique. The Vicar of Wakefield is one of the worst- 
constructed novels ever written by a man of genius. 

As for his alleged character-drawing, where is it ? Is it 
to be discovered in Marlow, who is labelled only by his 
freedom with harlots and his diffidence with modest 
women ? Or in Hastings, as colourless a beau garqon as 
ever stepped the boards ? Or in testy Hardcastle and his 
vain old wife, conventional figures both ? Or in Kate and 
Constance, who, wenches of equal and similar sprightli¬ 
ness, might change places with no damage to the piece ? 
If there is character-drawing in “ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
it is confined to Tony Lumpkin, who is decidedly the most 
human puppet of the crowd. One may admit, that Tony 
has an existence apart from the mere intrigue; his col¬ 
leagues have not. 

A single character, however, will not make a comedy. 
And “ She Stoops to Conquer ” is not a comedy. It 


certainly has, to quote Mr. Brereton, “ a high and endur¬ 
ing place in our estimation,” but that place is by no means 
due to its “ truth to nature.” That place is merely due to 
the fact that Goldsmith set out to be farcically humorous, 
and was farcically humorous. He must have said to 
himself : “ At all costs I will make ’em laugh.” He did 
make England laugh, as England has not often laughed 
before or since. Hence, and for no more serious reason, 
his immortality as a dramatist! 

E. A. B. 


Things Seen. 

The Ferret-Lover. 

I.—A Forat. 

The half-moon had a star over it, and the top of the 
throne of “ that starred Ethiop queen ” was visible amid 
reposeful clouds, but the earth clasped a deep darkness to 
its bosom. “Just the sort of night to catch them,” said 
the man ; “ my ferret’s famishin’ for a sparrow.” He led 
with a lantern, and, when they were come to the farmyard, 
he whispered to the boy: “ If you funk it because you hear 
a bark I’ll kick you black and blue.” But nor dogs nor 
poultry were surprised. The man picked out a hayrick 
the eaves of which he could reach with his hands. “ Are 
the birds up there ? ” the boy asked. “ You keep quiet! ” 
The man scratched the hay. “ I see them.” He held up 
the lantern, and ran its light across the eaves. “ They’ll 
fly out! ” said the boy. “ No, they won’t; they’re dazed 
by the light.” He gave the boy the lantern, and, standing 
with his breast to the rick, put up his hands. A bird flew 
out; something fluttered faintly. “ Have you got one? ” 
“ Yes, but it’s been starved.” He broke its neck with his 
finger and thumb, and threw it away. Again he put up 
his hands, stretching himself on tiptoe; and again there 
was a feeble fluttering. “This one’ll do; nice and fat ” 
He killed it, and thrust it in his pocket. “ I do believe,” 
said the boy admiringly, “ you could catch another.” 
“Easy,” answered the man; “but one’s enough for his 
supper, and he likes them fresh. Give me the lant9rn.” 

H. —The Feeding of the Ferret. 

They returned to the house; and the man, sitting before 
the fire, plucked the sparrow clean, letting its feathers fall 
inside the fender. Then he broke all the bird’s bones. 
“ Crack, crack,” he said, looking at the boy. “ What for 
do you break its bones ? ” “ Because they might choke 
him. Why shouldn’t he have his supper dressed in proper 
style ? ” They went into the scullery, and the man lifted 
the lid of a box. The big dog-ferret stood up on its hind 
legs, and the man, making a ring of his finger and thumb 
round its neck, pulled it out and let it crawl up his breast. 
The boy gazed open-mouthed on the long white creature, 
fascinated by its sinewy strength and relentless purpose; 
the beautiful undulations of its body were horrible to him; 
the dead-luminous pink of its eyes, peering through the 
man’s beard, suggested incredible, illimitable evil to his 
imagination. “I donno if he’s lookin’ at me or not,” he 
gasped. “Do he like to be kep’ in the dark?” “Of 
course he does. How do you s’pose he’d live, you fool ? ” 
The man, having stirred the straw, and taken out an 
empty saucer, stroked the ferret affectionately, and then, 
on a sudden, glaring horribly at the boy, put its head in 
his mouth. The boy shrieked, and the man called him a 
name. “ As if I’m frightened of him! I dug him out of 
a hole once, and there he was, with seven rabbits killed, 
and him on top of them, fast asleep, gorged with blood.” 
He unbuttoned his waistcoat and let the ferret creep in on 
his flesh. “He’s cold, poor old fellow; but he’ll be all 
right when he gets his fill of blood.” He let the ferret 
down into the box, and dropped in the naked sparrow. 
“ You’ll not see a scrap of it left in the mornin’.” The 
boy said : “ When I’m a man I’ll keep a ferret, like you.” 
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Correspondence. 

The Poetry of Spain. 

Sir, —As some of your readers expressed an interest in 
the poetry of Spain, I send you the following specimen, 
which seems to me peculiarly characteristic. 

The translation of the poem given in the Academy of 
January 20 was so successful that perhaps some one may 
be able to render these lines into English verse. 

I should be glad if any of your readers could supply the 
date and tho author. 

Uu psjarito que yo tenia 
Se me escapo, 

Y una muchacha que me queria 

Se me muriu; 

Asi son todos en este mundo, 

Asi son todos como estos dos; 

Unos se mareban, otros se mueran, 

Y el hombre dice: vaya por Dios! 

The following is merely a literal translation : 

A little bird I once possessed 
Escaped from me, 

And a woman who loved me 
Died. 

All things in this world are so, 

All things are even as these two, 

Some depart from us, the others die, 

And a man says : It is the will of God ! 

— I am, &c., E. Forster. 

Holm Chase, Ashburton, Devon : 

Jan. 30, 1900. 


Heine’s Grave. 

Sir,— Anent the paragraph in the Academy of December 
30, the writer is mistaken in naming the Parisian necropolis 
of Pere Lachaise as being the place of interment of Heinrich 
Heine. There one may find the graves of Molicre, La 
Fontaine, Eacine, Honors de Balzac, Beranger, and Alfred 
de Musset, but Heine rests in the cemetery of Montmartre 
—“ trim Montmartre,” as Matthew Arnold has described it. 

Thither I went one bright Sunday in the summer of 
1893, and, not without difficulty, found the poet’s grave, 
marked by a plain tombstone with a simple inscription 
thereon : “ Henri Heine,” and beneath the illustrious 
name, “Madame Henri Heine.” A beautiful wreath of 
artificial flowers had been placed there as a token of 
admiration. 

The bust by Hasselrtis, besides commemorating the 
centenary of Heine’s birth (he was bom December 23, 
1799, and died February 17, 1836), should be an adorn¬ 
ment to the poet’s resting-place. 

The grave of Theophile Gautier is but a short distance 
from that of Heine.—I am, &c., 

Edinburgh: Jan. 17, 1900. Alwyn. 


Arnold’s School Series. 

Sir, —In a notice of our Selections from Tennyson’s Poems, 
edited by the Rev. E. C. Everard Owen, you say: “Mr. 
Churton Collins is general editor of ‘Arnold’s School 
Series,’ ” and proceed to criticise “ his method of com¬ 
menting on Tennyson.” 

As this may create an erroneous impression, will you 
kindly permit us to state that Mr. Churton Collins had 
nothing to do with the preparation of our Selections from 
Tennyson, and that he is not the general editor of “ Arnold’s 
School Series ” ? 

Mr. Collins kindly acted as the general editor of our 
School Shakespeare, and of a small series called “Arnold’s 
British Classics for Schools ” ; but the Selections from 
Tennyson are not included in the latter series.—I am, &c., 

Edward Arnold. 

London: Jan. 23, 1900. 


Words Worth Reviving. 


Sir, —The public service done by you in endeavouring 
to revive certain good old words induces me to trouble you 
with three lists of six words each. Three guests of mine 
were discussing your recent competition. They agreed 
that the requirements were too vaguely stated for any list 
to be very useful; as the poet, the thinker, and the lover of 
a fine sonorous prose would all have different root ideas of 
words wanted. On this basis we draw up: List A, of words 
the poet would welcome as new rhyme-endings ; List B, as 
making for more accurate thought-expression; and List C, 
for expressive or impressive sound : 


Cote 

Thole ... 

Rede 

Ble* 

Dwine ... 
Pleach ... 


Inwit ... 
Outwit ... 
Buxom ... 
Ruly 
Fay 

Kitting... 


Calenture 
Gyre ... . 

Rpoom ... . 

Stour ... . 

Leman ... 
Rood ... . 

—I am, &c., 
Jan. 26, 1900. 


List A. 

Enclosure, shelter. 

Suffer, endure. 

Counsel, advice. 

Complexion, aspect. 

To fade gradually. 

Intertwine. 

List B. 

Intuitive knowledge. 

Acquired knowledge. 

“Willing," good-natured. 

Taking kindly to discipline. 

For fairy (which is incorrectly used). 

For kitten (a pure English diminutive 
instead of a hybrid form. 

List C. 

Feverish heat. 

Circular course. 

To run before the wind. 

Battle. 

Mistress. 

The Cross. 

r. c. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. ] 

The Great Company (1667-1871). By Beckles Willson. 

Mr. Willson’s two volumes are of a convenient size, 
well illustrated, and handsomely stamped with the arms 
of the Company. No pretensions to exhaustiveness are 
made, and Mr. Willson refers in generous terms to the 
progressing works of two rivals. An interesting point 
about this great Company, which was established under 
Charles II., is that “ it did not go forth among the natives 
with the Bible in its hand. Evangelisation was not even 
one of its excuses. Yet it was a true friend to the Red 
man. . . .” (8mith, Elder. 18s.) 

The History of the Life of 

Thomas Ellwood. Edited by C. G. Crump. 

Thomas Ellwood, Quaker, is known to the world as the 
pupil of Milton, and, above all, as the friend who, after 
reading Paradise Lost in manuscript, said to the poet: 
“ Thou hast said much here of Paradise Lost, but what 
hast thou to say of Paradise Found ? ” Milton expressly 
gave Ellwood credit for having thus suggested Paradise 
Regained. Ellwood’s autobiography is almost a classic, and 
as a picture of early Quakerism and a revelation of char¬ 
acter it has been continually “called up higher” by book¬ 
men who can recognise a “document.” Mr. Crump 
furnishes an historical introduction to this complete reprint 
of Ellwood’s book. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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A Variorum Edition of Edited by 

Shakespeare. Horace Howard Furness. 

This edition of Shakespeare’s plajB is, without question, 
America’s greatest literary gift to England. In this 
Yolume of 420 pages we have Much Ado about Nothing , 
preceded by one of Mr. Furness’s delightful prefaces. We 
nave a sneaking sympathy with Mr. Furness when he 
writes of Shakespeare: “ His life was so gentle and so 
clear in the sight of man and of Heaven that no record of 
it has come down to us; for which failure I am fervently 
grateful, and as fervently hope that no future year will 
ever reveal even the faintest peep through the divinity 
which doth hedge this king.” (Lippincott. 18s.) 

Southern Arabia. By Theodore Bent and 

Mrs. Theodore Bent. 

The journeys recorded in this book were undertaken in 
1889 and afterwards by Mrs. Bent and her late husband— 
the distinguished traveller. The narrative is partly from 
Mrs. Bent’s pen and partly from her husband’s; but, 
wisely, there has been no attempt to separate or distin¬ 
guish these portions, the authorship of which is often 
revealed by internal evidence. An excellent portrait of 
Mr. Bent is given as frontispiece. (Smith, Elder.) 

A History of Gothic Art 

in England. By Edward S. Prior. 

This nobly produced book will probably give experts 
cause to wrangle, for Mr. Prior runs a-tilt at the doctrine 
that French architecture was the mother of all the Gothics; 
and again, he will not allow that there was a central 
Masonic Guild whose organisation monopolised design. 
He has found “ rather national and local variations than 
European solidarity in Gothic, and would wish to point to 
the constant English tradition as proof, since the Conquest, 
of a native craftsmanship, free alike from Continental im¬ 
portation and Masonic dictation.” (Bell & Sons.) 

Village Life in China. By Arthur H. Smith, 

Dr. Smith’s long missionary experience of China has 
enabled him to write this boos about Chinese village life, 
which will be welcomed bv readers of his Chinese Character¬ 
istics. The book is well and plentifully illustrated by 
photographs. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 7s. 6d.) 

The Grammar of Science. By Prof. Karl Pearson. 

This second edition of a great work has been revised and 
enlarged by its author. It now contains two entirely new 
chapters on Natural Selection and Heredity, embracing a 
popular account of Prof. Pearson’s own more recent work 
in this direction. 

In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Robertson (J. M.), Studies in Religious Fallacy .(Watts A Co.) 3/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Harley (Lewis R.), Francis Lieber.(Columbia Univ. Press) 

Tomlinson (Mary), The Life of Charles Tomlinson.(Stock) 6/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Oaddick (Helen), A White Woman in Cantral Africa.(Unwin) 6/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Hertz (Heinrich\ The Principles of Mechanics. Translated by D. E. Jones 

and J. T. Waller..(Macmillan) net 10/0 

Zittel (Karl A. Von), Text-Book of Paleontology. Translated and edited 

by Charles R. Eastman. Vol. I.(Macmillan) net 26/0 

P&lgrave (R. H.) f Dictionary of Political Economy. Vol. III.: N—Z 

(Macmillan) net 21/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Baker (A. T.), Outlines of French Historical Grammar .(Dent) net 3/6 

Pearce (J. W. E ), Tales of Ancient Thessaly ..(Blackwood) 10 

Balfour A Co., How to Tell the Nationality of Old Violins ..(Balfour A Co.) 2/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mair (William), S peaking..(Blackwood) 3/0 

Hope (A. R.), Hair-Text History: Chronicles of School Life .(Black) 3/0 

Kingsley {G. EL), Notee on Sport and Travel .(Macmillan) 

Oxford (M. N.), A Handbook of Nursing.(Methuen) 3/6 

Hundel (Fritz). New Pooket English-German Dictionary .(Pitman) 

Oalrerley (W. S.), Notes on the Early Sculptured Stones and Monuments 
in the Present Diocese of Carlisle .(Wilson) 


Blumhardt (J. F.), Catalogue of the Hindi, Panjabi, and Hindustani MSS. 

in the Library of the British Museum.... (B. Museum) 

Stapylton (H. E. C.), Second 8eries of Eton School Lists.(Drake) net 21/0 

Wylly (Major H. C.), The 95th (The Derbyshire) Regiment in the Crimea 

(Swan Sonnenschein) net 

Eatlake (Allan), The Oneida Community .(Redway) net 

Lyttelton (Rev. the Hon. E.), Training of the Young in Laws of Sex 

(Longmans) net 

Fegan (J. H. C.J, and Others. Football, Hockey, and Lacrosse ...(Unwin) 

The Folk-Lore 8ociety. Vol. XLUI. .(Folk-Lore Society) 

Catalogue of a Collection of Objects Illustrating the Folklore of Mexioo 


1/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/8 


The Boyle System of Ventilation ..(Boyle A 8on) 

The Anglo-Saxon Review. Vol. III. December, 1899 .(Lane) 21/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Tennyson (Lord), The Princess, and Other Poems...(Dent) 1/6 

Toe Bibelots : Some Meditations of Marcus Aurelius .(Gay A Bird) 2/6 

Defoe (Daniel), A Journal of the Plague Year.(Dent) 1/6 

Montgomery (Florenoe), Transformed.(Macmillan) 6/0 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. ig (New Series). 

We asked last week for the exposure of some more Popular 
Fallacies, on the lines made familiar by Charles Lamb, in a spaoe 
not exceeding 150 words. In consequence of this request a number 
of venerable and highly respected proverbs have oome in for a bad 
time. The prize, we think, is due to Miss M. A. Woods, The 
Fleasaunce, Watford, Herts, for her treatment of the adage, 
“ Speech is silvern ; Silence golden.” Here is her thesis: 

This overpraises a merely negative attitude. Man lives to express 
himself ; or rather, by means of the thing he calls “himself,” to 
express some greater thing behind it. Silence may be noble, but 
too often it is ignoble—the result of pride or fear. The reticent 
man is a miser who hoards his money lest he should spend it 
unwisely ; a sailor who hngs the shore rather than launch out into 
the deep. Even the good forget that the world suffers lees from 
things Baid than things nnsaid. In noble hands silence is made 
subservient to speech ; it gathers strength, like the lull in the 
storm, for a mightier onset, or waits kneeling for a new inspiration. 
Silenoe prepares for speech, as the snows prepare for the bloom and 
fruitage of summer, and has no other valne. Surely we Bhonld 
reverse our proverb, and say : “ Silenoe is silvern ; speech golden.” 

Other interesting fallacies follow : 

That “ We are all aiming at the same place." 

“ Trne! true I ” assents the parson absently to this everlasting 
adage on the lips of his parishioners. Why disouss the fallacy with 
“Noakes, Stoakes, Styles, Brown, and Thompson ? ” Yet he mnses, 
“The tame place.” Noakes's ideal is probably convivial, “a tavern 
with five fiddles going.” Mrs. Stoakes’s aim is stereotyped in the 
epitaph : 

“ Don’t weep for me friends, don't weep for me never : 

I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever ! ” 

Dreamy MiBS Styles yearns with Baudelaire, “ J'aime les nnages..,. 
lea nnages qni passent ... les merveilleux nnages.” Gammer 
Brown with that “solar look” envisages “a truth the brilliant 
Frenchman never knew.” Doctor Thompson is of the religion of all 
sensible men, which (Disraeli says) sensible men never reveal. The 
parson ejaculates, with a smile, Videbunt faciem Ejus” “All 
aiming at the same place t ” “A tantot, mes amis, Je Grains que 
non I ” [K. F. McO., Whitby.] 

That “ ’Tis better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at 

all.” 

This is the cry of the disappointed suitor. It is the fictitious 
balm for his wounded dignity, and by it he thinks to preserve his 
self-esteem in the eyes of the world. Misguided creature ! Why, 
it is as though a man, insisting on bathing in a dangerous spot, 
after being carried away, and only rescued in a semi-animate con¬ 
dition, were with his first returning breath to gasp, “ Well, I had 
my bathe, anyhow 1 ” Again, do we not repent when, after feasting 
on trifle or mince pie, we are reminded by internal discomfort that 
such delicacies are not always to be eaten with impunity ? 1 for 
one shonld smile at anyone who asserted that it was better to have 
incurred the penalty of injudicious indulgence than to have sub¬ 
sisted on plainer fare. Ho, the only reason “ to have loved and 
lost ” is valuable is that it, like the bather's peril or the gourmand’s 
pangs, unpleasantly warns yon to avoid doing anything of the sort 
again. And can to have had an unpleasant, if salutary, warning be 
better than to have never needed it[E. C. W., Oxford.] 

That “ Good wine needs no bush.” 

Whether thiB was true or not in the “ good old days ” (which, 
perhaps, need a “ bosh ” themselves to indicate their antiquated 
merits), it is certainly a fallaoy now. However good the wine may 
be, it must be pointed out to a blind and careless generation, who 
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discover nothing for themselves, by flaming posters, brilliant sky- 
signs, and endless postal communications. The most Important 
'•bush” of these days is the one known botanioally as “Pressia 
Speoioea.” It is absolutely a necessary one for statesmen, actors, 
artists, and authors. Poor Hr. Balfour has had several “ bushes ” 
lately, covered with thorns, which but a short time since offered 
him their sweetest flowers. Still, a prickly bush is better than 
none. Another world may reoognise our goodness without one. 
This one will inevitably pass us by. [H. S., London.] 

That “ Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

To say that “Procrastination is the thief of time” is both no just 
and illogical. For to defer is to prolong ; to prolong is to lengthen 
—in other words, to add to; so that we can prove, and that most 
conclusively, that procrastination, or the art of not doing to-day 
what can be done to-morrow, actually increases the time at our 
disposal. To secure the full enjoyment that is to be derived from 
an ill-spent day it is neoessary to constantly remind ourselves of 
that which we ought to do and are not doing. For by that means 
our time is doubled, and every moment stolen from unpleasant duty 
becomes more precious ; and that which is preoious we cling to, and 
do not lightly lose. The thief of time ! Nay ; it is the very forge 
of time, time measured, not by minutes, but by heart-beats. 

[6. M. P., Birmingham,] 

That “ Honesty is the best polioy." 

It is a matter of right principle, not of policy at all. A man is 
honest in his dealings with his fellow-men in proportion to his sense 
of honour, not to his desire of success. In a world of “ rings ” and 
“ oorners,” of bogus companies and other forms of gambling, where 
light scruples make heavy pockets, and the serpent's wisdom pre¬ 
vails, the npright man wins Fortune's prizes in spite, not because, of 
his honesty. This proverb may possibly keep sordid souls, whose 
only inducement to be honest here is the hope of gain hereafter, in 
comparatively straight paths. Bnt to Hr. Worldly Wiseman it is 
unbusinees-like, to Hr. Valiant-for-Truth it is contemptible ; it is a 
fallacy, not a proverb; one man’s wit, possibly, bnt few men’s 
wisdom. [G. N., Bristol.] 

That “ Honesty is the best policy.” 

This links together two incongruous things. Polioy implies 
compromise; honesty scorns it. Honesty insists on right in any 
case; policy is oontent with expediency. The proverb reduces 
honesty to prudenoe. Honesty cannot oonsider what will be gained, 
but only what must be done. Reward may ensue, bnt the thought 
of it can never give to honesty its cue. The man who thrive! 
through honesty will beoome oorrupt if he adopts it in order to 
prosper. The fallacy of the aphorism is in taking the result and 
suggesting it as a motive. Honesty finds its reason in the moment 
of its call. It makes no conditions; it may fail or suffer, but it 
cannot calculate. It is an impulse; whereas policy is a plan. The 
proverb indeed lifts policy into a higher region, but it is false in 
supposing that honesty can make its ahoioe by reference to con¬ 
siderations of advantage. [H. W., Malton.] 

Answers reoeived also from M. S., Manchester; G. M, London; 
H. S., Manchester; R. W. M., London ; C., Redhill; D. E. B., 
London ; J. D. W., London ; P. W. R., Birkenhead ; J. D. A., 
Ealing ; F. E. W., London; A. H. Darlington ; B. R., London ; 
E. E., Bala ; G. H., Glasgow ; W. G., Chalfont St. Giles; F. G. C., 
Hull. 


Competition No. 20 (New Series). 

A correspondent writes: “ Might I suggest for a competition in 
the Academy a list of the beBt mottoes for bookcases for different 
subjects ’’ ? We adopt the suggestion, and offer a gninea for the 
beet set of mottoes for the following four bookcases : (a) History, 
(b) Poetry, (c) Fiction, (d) Biography. The quotations must be 
from English authors, and should be short enough to be really 
employed for the purpose named. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY” 


The following have appeared, and some of the numbers con¬ 
taining them can still he obtained; or Complete Sets may be 
had separately for 3s. 6d.:— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG¬ 
FELLOW. 

ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY- 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: SncrKiir, Marshall k Co. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RU3KIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTSRN, and CHEPSTOW. -- — 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WE8TON-8UPER-MABK. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABKRDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH, doLGELLY, HARLECH, ORIOOIETH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, 4 CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 6. Bach answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be fonnd in the first oolumn of p. 93, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addressee should always be given: 
we cannot oonsider anonymous answers. 

Our Special Prize Competitions. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 

'* What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual soope of 
such volumes! ’’—The Times. .. 

*• The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Dauy Post. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.-«0 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 


(Tar particulars see inside page of cover.") 

Reoeived ; Kingston, Norma, The Outsider, Eros, Ydrak, Paradox, 
Dr. A., Merope, Athmar, Tory. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON A 00. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent fc C<\, Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers'. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR.—BOOKS TO READ. 


Third Edition, with a now Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events 
which have Induced the present crisis. 

IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1894. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW RE<DY. 

SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 

By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., 

Indian Staff Corps. Late Special Correspondent of the Timet in South Africa. 
With Illustrations. Crown 6vo, 6s. 

_MACMILLAN ic CO.. Ltd_, London_ _ 

THE BOOK OF THE HOUR . 

THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. 

A Private Record of Public Affairs. 

By J. P. FITZPATRICK, Author of “ The Outspan." 

Wiih Index. 1 vol., 10s. net. Eighth Reprint, completing 30,000 oopiee. 

Mr ChamherUiu reilyfng to a Westmorland conreanoadent. who complained of the want 
jnygJ-Wp-. of the Oorernment'i policy in the Traniraal: “ I refer you to Mr. Pita- 

THE MEM OF THE HOUR. 

1. F.-M. LORO ROBERT8. 

2. LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUM. 

Portraits by William Nicholson. 

Lithographed in colours, mounted on card, 2s. 6d. each; framed, 0s. each. 

_Loncfon i WM. HEINEMANN. 21, Btdford 8tr— t, W. O._ 


NEARLY READY. 

In crown 8vo, Picture Cover, price Is. 

THE BOER 

IN PEACE AND WAR. 

By ARTHUR M. MANN, 

Author of “ The Truth from Johannesburg.” 

WITH MAN? ILLUSTRATIOKB. 

NOTICY.— Thit book is I'kels to have an exceptional sale, and orders should 
bs sent in at ones as thee can onlu bs executed in the order qf their receipt. 

London: JOH'J LONG, 6, Chandos Street. Strand. 

_ _ And every Bookstall niid Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

THE STANDARD HISTORY OF SOOTH AFRICA. 

GEORGE McOALL THEAL, LL D. 

Formerly Keeper of the Archives of Cape Colony, and at present Colonial 
Historiographer. 

THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Coloured and other Maps snd Plates. 

Vol. I—i History of south Afriose under the Dutch Cast 
Indio Company : teS2-179S. 2 vole., 30s. . 

Vol. III. I 1795—1834. IBs. 

Vol. IV. I 1894 -1954. 16a. 

Vol. V. i 1854—1572. The Republics and Natlva Territories. 
1®** _ [Reprinting. 

S WA N BONNEN3CHEIN k C O . Limited. London. 

First Edition nearly exhaustod I 

IN THE LAND OF THE BOERS. 

By OLIVER OSBORNE. 

Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo. Special Design on oover. 2s, 

The cheapest and most readable volume yet published on the 
Transvaa l. The price brings It within reach of all classes of the 
community. _ 

R. A EVERETT it CO.. 42. Essex Street. Strand, W.C. 


W. 6LAISHER, Discount Bookseller, 

265, High Holborn, London. 

_ . — -- - Cash Prices. 

Bryce’s Impressions of South Africa. New Edition, «• d. 

brought up to date. (Pub. 8s.) . 4 6 

Tbeall’s South Africa (Story of the Nations). Entirely 

hew Edition. (Pnb. 5 b.).. 3 9 

Carter’s Narrative of the Last Boer War. New 

Edition. (Pnb. 10s. 6d.) . 8 0 

Worsfold’s Story of South Africa. (Pub. is. 6d.) ... l 2 
Fitzpatrick’s Transvaal from Within. net 10 0 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Apply for GLA1SHERS Extensive CATALOGUE of Publisher? 
Remainders at Reduced Prices. 

FOR OTHER BOOKS ABOUT 


MR. T. FI8HER UNWIN’S LIST. 

SOUTH AFRIOA. Bv G.o. McCall Tmial, LUD. 5a. 

HOW TO R8AD WAR NEWS. Hints to Headers of Despatches, Ac Is. 

THK LIVES OP ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. By their Bos. 6s. 
PAUL KRUQSR AND HIS TIMES. By F. H. Btatham. 7s. 6d. 

THE POLITIOAL SITUATION. By Olive Schsiikek. Is. 8d. 

A PRIMER OP SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. ByGsoEQi McCall 
Thkal, LL It. tfd. 

MR. MAQNuSi A south African Novel. By F. R. Stathah. 6 s. 
TROOPER PETaR HALKEr Of MA5HONALAND. By Olive 

TH** CAPTAIN OF The LOOUSTS. By A. Webxie. 2*. 

KAFPIR STORIES. By W. C. Sclllv. Paper, Is. 6d. j cloth, 2s. 

MR. THOMAS ATKINS. By the Author of ** How to be Happy Thongh 
Married.” 64. 

FIFTY VIARS OF THK HISTORY OF THK REPUBUO IN 

SOUTH AFRICA. By J. C. Voigt, M.D. 2 voU. 25s. net the »et 
_London : T . FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 

ALL INTERESTED IN THE TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD HEAD THK 

ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, 

With 12 Full-Page Ulustiations by Maukick GBKiriKHHXQiir, crown 8vo, 
3e. 6d., of 

JESS, by H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

” The story ia a capital one, and the interest never flags for a moment The 
author knows his ground thoroughly, and his vivid descriptions of Transvaal 
scenery and his clever sketches of the inhabitants are all admirable.” 

Pall Mall Gazelle . 

“ The scene is laid in a locality which Mr. Haorgard evidently knows well— 
the Transvaal; and the result is a vividness of description, both of men and 
things.”— Globe. _ 

London : RMITR. ELDER, & UO-. 15. Waterloo Plare, 8.W. 

EYRE & SPOTTIS WOODE. 

SOUTH AFRICA. Further Correspondence relating 

to the Affairs in South Africa down to tLe 18th January. By post, 
2s. 6Jd. 

SOUTH AFRIOA. Correspondence relating to the 

Defence of Natal. B y post, 4d. _ 

LIST OF BLUE BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICAN 
AFFAIRS 

Dating from the Sand River Convention to the present date, affecting specially 
the T ransvaal, tent on applic ation. 

London : East Harding Street, E.O. _ 

TSE TRUE HISTORY OF THE WAR.-Part 1. 

BEUfO I HE 

OFFICIAL DESPATCHES 

FKOM THK 

Qonoral Oommandlng-ln- Ohtof 

THK FORCES IN 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Reprinted from “ The London Gazette ” 

Of JANUARY 28th, 1900, in a convenient form for binding with future issues. 

NOW READY. PRICE 8IXPEMOE. 

HARRISON A SONS, Publishers of The London Gazette , 
_4 5, St . M artin*s Lsne, and all Booksellers. _ 

THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH AFRICAN UNITY. 

By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, Author of ” The Redemption of Egypt,” Ac. 

A lecture delivered at the Imperial Institute in December, 1899, with added 
notes and table of population. 

Foolscap 8vo, 6d. net; cloth, la. net. 

Serietc of the We*k .—“ Supplies all the information required for an intelli¬ 
gent study of the question.” 

A BOOK ON THE TRANSVAAL. 

BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDERS. 

The History of the South African Convention, of 1881 and 1884. 

By JOHN PROCTER, liarris*er at-Law. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2a. Gd. 

London : GEO EG B ALLEN, 156. Charing Crons Road. 


BIST PRINTING ON BEST PAPKB. 

0.1 .’V, PORTRAITS 

NOW APPEARING IN THE 

“ TRANSVAAL IN WAR AND PEACE.” 


EVERY THUR8DAY. 


PRICE 6d. 


London : H. VIRTUE k CO., Limited, 26, Ivy Lane. 

SOUTH AFRICA, see page 130. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S 

LIBRARY OF E1CUSH CLASSICS. 

Edited by A. W. POLLABD. 

A Series of Reprints of Standard Works in 
Library Form. 

Demy 8ro, cloth elegant, price 3s. 8d. net per vol. 

LE MORTfi DARTHUR, Sir THOMAS 

MALORY'S BOOK of KINO ARTHUR, 
and of HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS of the 
ROUND TABLE. [Just ready. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

BACON’S ESSAYS; COLOURS of 

GOOD and EVIL) and AO VAN DEMENT 
Of LEARNING. « vol. 

SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 1 vol. 

Other Volume* to follow. 

"Good reprints of masterpieces always merit a 
welcome, and it will be strange if these do not receive 
it. The volumes are in size a largish octavo, bound 
in an agreeable dull red. relieved by a border of gold. 
The type is large and clear, and the material weight 

unusually light.Admirably produced reprints.” 

Morning Pott. 

“ The size of page, the quality of paper, the style of 
type, and the binding adopted, are thoroughly praise¬ 
worthy.The reprints in this * Li brary Y promise to 

be the cheapest as well as best in the market.*' 

Globe. 

“The series starts with Sheridan’s Plays, and a 
very handsome book it is; in size a large octavo, 
agreeably bound in red, and surprisingly light in the 
hand.”— Daily Mail. 


Mew Volumes of tho Uniform Edition of 
RUDYARD KIPLING'S Prose Works. 

FROM SEA to SEA, and other 

8KETCHES. LETTERS of TRAVEL. By 
RUDVARD KIPLING. In 2 vol,. Extra crown 
Sto, red cloth, gilt tope, 12s. [ Beady on Tuesday. 


N.w Novel by R. W. CHAMBERS. 

THE CAMBRIC MASK. By R. W. 

CHAMBERS, Author of "A*hes of Empire,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. [ Ready on Monday. 


MALAY MAGIC. Being an Intro- 

duction to the Folklore and Popular Religion of 
the Malay Peninsular. By WALTER WILLIAM 
SKEAT, of the Civil 8ervice of the Federated 
Malay States With a Preface by C. O. BLAGDEN, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society and formerly 
of the 8traits Settlements Civil Service. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 


WAGERS of BATTLE, 1854 1899. 

Verses by FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON and 
HENRY LU8HINGT0N. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
Is. net. 


OLD FRIENDS at CAMBRIDGE and 

ELSEWHERE. By J. WILLIS CLARK. M.A., 
Registraiy of the University of Cambridge, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo, 8.. 


THE PRINCE: a Play. By 

ADOLPHUS ALFRED JACK. Crown 8vo, 
3s. Od. net. [ Ready on Tuesday. 


Macmlllin’s Three and Sixpenny Series 

NEW VOLUMES. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illus¬ 
trations by PHIZ. A Reprint of the First 
Edition. With an Introduction, Biographical and 
Bibliographical, by CHARLES DICKERS the 
yonnger. Crown Bvo, 3s. 8d. 

BY BGERTON CASTLE. 

CONSEQUENCES: a Novel. Crown 

8vo, 3s. Od._ 

MACMILLAN It CO., Ltd., London. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 

LIST. 


Crown 8vo, doth gilt, gilt top, 3a. 6 i. 

JOHN RUSKIN: 

His Life and Teaching. 

With BIBLIOGRAPHYa.d PORTRAIT 

By J. MARSHALL MATHER. 

“ It would be difficult to obtain a more lucid and 
comprehensive idea of John Raskin and his life work 
in a small compass than can be assured by a careful 
study of that admirable little monograph. 'In its 
revised and enlarged form ’ says the Spectator , * the 
book is a most excellent aid to the understanding of 
the very nature of the great art critic and philosopher, 
as well as of the brilliant productions of his pen. Mr. 
Mather only claims for his little volume that it is an 
outline of Raskin’s life and teaching intended for 
those who are purposing a careful and detailed study 
of his works, but it is so excellently done, with so firm 
a touch and so clear a perception of essentials, that to 
those who have no time for the detailed study referred 
to it will give a most useful, interesting, and jnst idea 
of the great teacher and his work.’ ” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. fid. 

POPULAR STUDIES 
OF NINETEENTH 
CENTURY POETS. 

By J. MARSHALL MATHER. 

" For popular reading we know of no volume better 
calculated to give a fair Idea of the nineteenth century 
poets than the one before us.” — Eastern Daily Press. 

To Think is to Live. 

Small orown 8vo, doth gilt, gilt top, 2 b. 6d. 

THE ART OF THINKING. 

By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 

Extract mom the Pkkfaci : “A short time ago 
one of onr most distinguished statesmen, in giving 
an address on education, said: ‘ What you want to 
develop in your race is the art of thinking, and think¬ 
ing is an art which stands a very good chanoe of 
perishing from amongst us altogether. The risks to 
which independent thinking is exposed, when you 
come to reckon them up, are manifold and dangerous. 

I think the Press, with all its merits, is one of the 

greatest enemies of independent thinking.’.People 

lend a great deal more than they use to do—there is 
more to read—bat they think less.” 

NOW READY, NEW EDITION. 

Demy 8vo, doth gilt, 668 pp., 7 b. 6d.; oon- 
ta'ning 80,000 Quotations, and a moat oom- 
plete Classified Index. 

DICTIONARY OF 

QUOTATIONS. 

From Ancient and Modern, English 
and Foreign Sources. 

Induding Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Pro¬ 
verbs, Definitions, Aphorisms, and Sayings 
o( Wise Men, in their bearing on Life, 
Literature, Speculation, Science, Art, 
Religion and Morals. 

SELECTED AND COMPILED BY THE 

Rev. JAMES WOOD, 

Editor of “ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.” 

“ Never before have materials so widespread been 
collated into a single volume, and the work has 
besides the unique distinction of including something 
like a representative collection of quotations from 
the modern writings which hitherto have hardly been 
laid under tribute for such a purpose at all.” 

Liverpool Courier. 

London: FREDERICK WARNE St CO., 
15, Bedford Street, Strand. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

LIST. 


WILL BE READY ON HON DAY NEXT. 

SAVR0LA: 

A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. 

BY 

WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 

Author of “The River War," Ac. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NKW BOOK by MISS GKRTMUDE JEKYLL. 

HOME and GARDEN: Notes and 

Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker in 
Both. By GERTRUDf? JEKYLL, Author of 
“ Wood and Garden.” With 53 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 8vo, 10s. Od. net. 

“A book to receive with gratitude and to keep.” 

Illustrated London Ntwe. 

SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

A HISTORY of 8PAIN from the 

EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of FERDI¬ 
NAND the CATHOLIC. By ULICK RALPH 
BURKE, M.A. Edited, with Additional Notes 
and an Introduction, by MARTIN A. 8. HUME. 
Editor of the *' Calendar of Spanish 8tate Papers,* 1 
Ac. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

MI0HEL de 1*HOSPITAL: being 

the Lothian Prize Essay, 1899. By C. T. 
ATKINSON, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; 
late Demy of Magdalen College. Crown 8vo, 
4s. net. __ 

at A Brilliant Novi. "—Pall Mall Gazxitk. 
NEW IMPRESSION.—FIFTH THOUSAND. 

PARSON KELLY. 

By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ An exoelleut novel, written with spirit and a true literary 
touch.”— St. James's Gantts. 

*• • Parson Kelly ’ is a capital story, well found, well invented, 
and strong in the ever admirable Quality of vraisemblance. It 
is also an interesting illustration of collaboration—The book 
is by far the most notable of Jacobite romances and thoroughly 
enjoyable."— Westminster Gantts. 

“The enjoyment of the book is so keen that it entirely 
absorbs one—The Lady Oxford here presented is a brilliant, 
worthless ‘ strange woman,’ who must henceforth take rank in 
fiction as a distinct, vivid character."— Pall Mail Gazette. 


NKW IMPRESSION—FOURTH THOU8AND. 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 

By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

•* It is not often that a reviewer gets through a story of 400 
pages praotically at one sitting, and is sorry when he has 
finished, but one reviewer, at least, has done so with * Yeoman 

Fleetwood.’_This novel should increase its author’s rejmta 

tion.”—Poll Mall Gazette. 

Yeoman Fleetwood’ will, I am sure, take its plaoe among 
the best novels of the year. The de«oriptiou8 of Brighton 
under the Regent are specially admirable, and Mrs. Blundell 
tells us in the preface how she came to know this part of her 
subject so well. The oh iracter of Simon Fleetwood is one of 
the noblest in reoent fiction, and the book as a whole will 
greatly enhance the author’s reputation. To many readers it 
will come as a fresh revelation of Georgian history."— Skrtek. 


NEW IMPRESSION.—FIFTH THOUSAND. 

SOME EXPERIENCES 

of an IRISH B U. 

By E. (E. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of “ The Real Charlotte.” ” An Irish Cousin,** 
’* The Silver Fox,” &c. 

With 31 Illustrations by E. (E. Somerville. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Everyone who wants to laugh should read * Some Experi¬ 
ences of an Irish R.M.’ "—Gujrdian. 

“ We can warmly recommend this book as a sure antidote for 
melancholy ; it is brimful of brilliant wit aud harmless mirth ; 
it is a tonic for the dyei>eptic and a stimulant to the healthy 
mind. A more amusing book has uot been written for many a 
year."—Pall Mall Gantts. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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The Literary Week. 

Ok Tuesday last an important first night was held at 
Christiania, the occasion being the initial performance of 
Ibsen’s new play, “ When We who are Dead Awaken.” 
The performance, we learn, was an entire success, the first 
and third acts producing a strong impression. 


The play of “Hamlet,” according to the printed copy 
of 1603 known as the First Quarto, will be acted by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, on Wednesday, February 21, 
at 8.30 o’clock, at the Carpenter’s Hall, London Wall. 
The text of the play where oorrupt and imperfect will be 
revised from the First Folio. The performance will be given 
on an Elizabethan stage in Elizabethan costume, and on 
this occasion the women’s parts will be played by boys, as 
in Shakespeare’s time. The original music will be revived 
on instruments of the sixteenth century under the direction 
of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. 


Mb. Conrad’s beautiful story, “Youth” (which appeared 
in Blackwood in 1898), his “Heart of Darkness” (which 
appeared in the same magazine last year), and “Lord 
Jim ” (which is just ending) are about to be published by 
Messrs. Blackwood, under the title Three Tales. 


Mr. W. E. Henley’s spirited verses, “England, my 
England,” which we quoted recently, have been set to 
music by Mr. Ernest A. Dicks. The words and score 
are published by Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons. 


A journalistic situation of some interest is piquantly 
hit off in “ The New Who’s 'Who,” a page contribution to 
Messrs. Hatchard’s Book* of To-day and Book* of To-morrow : 

INGHAM, Sir William, Proprietor of Illustrated 
London Newt, Sketch, Spear, &c. Publication : Shorter 
edition of * De Ainicitia,’ 1900. Motto : ‘ Dum Sphereo 
Spearo.’ 

SHORTER, Clement King, late editor of Illustrated 
London News. Sketch, &c. Founded The Sphere, 1900. 
Pseudonym : Nicholas Breakspear. 


Several correspondents have sent us versions of the 
Spanish poem printed in our correspondence columns last 
week. Here is Mr. Walter Gumer’s translation: 

A little bii d that I held dear 
Flew away. 

My love who loved me yester-year 
Died one day. 

So the course of love must run; 

All things fade beneath the sun; 

Life is doomed ere yet begun; 

And we say, “ God’s will be done! ” 

In answer to Mr. Forster’s inquiry as to the author, Mr. 
Arthur Maquarie writes: “ I don’t happen to be able to 
give any assistance in discovering the author of the 
original, but it is by no means necessary to suppose that 
he is known even in Spain. One cannot look to learn 


names in anthologies of popular verse of this sort, for 
though there is at present a custom for strolling trovadores 
to sell printed copies of their songs (at halfpenny a sheet), 
great numbers of those now in books may have had to 
pass through a hundred mouths before finding themselves 
there.” 


Many rumours are afloat as to the new morning paper 
which Mr. C. Arthur Pearson is about to establish. We 
can state with authority that it will be called The Daily 
Express, it will be ready in a few weeks, it will cost a half¬ 
penny, and Mr. Pearson, not C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 
will own it. 


The competition among halfpenny morning papers shows 
signs of being as keen as that among sixpenny illustrated 
weeklies; for last Monday the Morning Leader, enlarged 
and improved, inaugurated a new series, with several 
interesting features. 


Three poets during the past week have expressed them¬ 
selves on the War. Mr. William Watson reduced his 
opinion to the following parable which he contributed to 
the Morning Leader: 

A certain man, quilting his own house, went to lodge in 
the house of another, and there demanded to have voice 
and authority in the ordering of the whole household. 

And the other said: “No. You are free to remain or 
to depart, but this is my house, and I will suffer in it no 
second master out-mastering me.” 

So the lodger calls d unto his brave and gallant kinsmen 
to bludgeon that householder into submission. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips sounds a larger note in the poem 
he sent to the Daily Chronicle. It is called simply 
“A Man”: 

O for a living man to lead ! 

That will not babble when we bleed; 

O for the silent doer of the deed! 

One that is happy in his height; 

And one that, in a nation’s night, 

Hath solitary certitude of light! 

Sirs, not with battle ill-begun 
We charge you, not with fields unwon, 

Nor headlong deaths against the darkeued gun ; 

But with a lightness worse than dread : 

That you but laughed, who should have ltd, 

And tripped like dancers amid all our dead. 

You for no failure we impeach, 

Nor for those bodies in the breach, 

But for a deeper shallowness of speech. 

When every cheek was hot with shame, 

When we demanded words of flame, 

O ye were busy but to shift the blame ! 

No man of us but clenched his hand. 

No brow but burned as with a brand, 

You ! you alone were slow to understand! 

O for a living man to lead! 

That will not babble when we bleed ; 

0 for the silent doer of the deed! 
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Mb. Austin Dobson contributed these touching lines to 
last week’s Sphere, illustrated by a remarkable drawing 
by Mr. Hartrick: 

O undistinguished Dead! 

Whom the bent covers or the rock-strewn steep 
Shows to the stars, for you I mourn, I weep, 

O undistinguished Dead! 

None knows yonr name. 

Blackened and blurred in the wild battle’s brunt, 

Hotly you fell. with all your wounds in front, 

This is your fame! 


Mb. William Archer says that if he were a poet he 
would write an ode to Mr. Mauser. In an article in last 
Monday’s Morning Leader he gives his reasons for this 
quaint aspiration. It has revealed to him a great deal 
about his country and himself. Nicholson’s Nek was the 
eye-opening, heart-reaching incident. Mr. Archer con¬ 
cludes as follows: 

That the blot of unredeemed disaster should blur back 
through all our military history—that it should appear to 
dim the glories of Wellington and Marlborough—was 
perhaps natural enough. But what have Shakespeare and 
Milton, what have Newton and Darwin, to do with Tommy 
Atkins and his fortunes P Do they not dwell in an ampler 
ether, a diviner air? They ought to, no doubt; but I 
found that, in my own instinctive conception, they did 
not. It was not only the existing generation that seemed 
to have suffered humiliation—it was the whole Pantheon 
of the past. Nay, in some still more inexplicable fashion, 
the physical beauties of England seemed to have fallen 
into eclipse—a light had vanished from her valleys, lakes, 
and woodlands; her castles, cathedrals, universities ap¬ 
peared less stately and less reverend. In short, I realised 
that the idea of “ England ” was to me nothing but a 
many-faceted jewel of pride, whereof no one facet could 
be dimmed but the others must pale in sympathy. And 
this the Mauser bullet taught me. 

But Mr. Archer does not tell all. Having learned these 
things, he straightway went out and enrolled himself in a 
corps of volunteers. 


Apbopos “ P. G.’s ” list, in our last issue, of old words 
worth reviving, Mr. Eyre Hussey sends us the following 
as “an illustration of the extreme value of resuscitated 
verbiage.” We should first state that the new words 
suggested by “ P. C. ” were : 


Cote 

Thole ... 

Bede 

Blee 

Dwine ... 
Pleach ... 
In wit ... 
Outwit... 
Buxom ... 
Buly 
Fay 

Kitting... 

Calenture 
Gyre ... 
Spoom ... 
Stour ... 
Leman ... 
Bood 


Enclosure, shelter. 

Suffer, endure. 

Counsel, advice. 

Complexion, aspect. 

To fade gradually. 

Intertwine. 

Intuitive knowledge. 

Acquired knowledge. 

“ Willing,” good-natured. 

Taking kindly to discipline. 

For fairy (which is incorrectly used). 

For kitten (a pure English diminutive 
instead of a hybrid form). 

Feverish heat. 

Circular course. 

To run before the wind. 

Battle*. 

Mistress. 

The Cross. 


Mr. Hussey’s amusing illustration follows: 


The wind howled as it slammed the front door behind 
me and left me to stour with its icy blast. Outwit led me 
to recollect that if I took a gyre the contest would at 
least be drawn, for then, in the latter portion of my short 
journey, I could spoom. As I entered the churchyard the 
rood upon the chancel roof stood out clearly cut against 
the sky; one tiny star gleamed above it like the wand-tip 
of some celestial fay. 

The black branches of the yew trees bent and skipped 
like some gigantic kitting. It was a lonesome spot; but 


what matter ? Was I not there to meet the buxom lemon 
of my heart ? 

Still, human nature cannot thole everything. I was 
compelled to seek some cote, tor in the calenture of antici¬ 
pation I had, contrary to the rede of inwit, left my ulster 
at home. 

I waited in the porch; it was lonesome, but I am ruty 
by nature, and knew well enough that Sophia was often 
late. 

I pictured her with the rosy blee upon her face dunning 
as she stood before me with pleached lingerie to beg 
forgiveness- 

(To be continued when a suitable supply of language is 
furnished. Impatient readers may as well know that, 
owing to cold weather, 8ophia displayed her inwit by 
staying at home.) 


Mb. Andrew Lang’s recent observations on the shortness 
and uncertainty of literary reputations find an echo in the 
February American Bookman. The Bookman has just 
completed its fifth year. Reviewing one short lustrum of 
its existence, it heaves a sigh of fatigue and bewilder¬ 
ment: 

During that brief time many literary reputations have 
risen and waned; men and women whose names were 
household words iu 1895 have, in the beginning of 1900, 
reached a commonplace acceptance even, more cruel than 
their original obscurity; books that two or three or five 
years ago stirred the female subscribers of the village 
library to wire pulling and intrigue, and the occasional 
male subscriber to blasphemy, now repose undisturbed 
upon the shelves. There is infinitely more downright 
irony in this, the commonplace record of half a decade, 
than Washington Irving put into his Mutability of 
Literature. 


The Bookman illustrates its remarks by stating that in a 
town library not twenty-five miles from New York the two 
copies of Trilby possessed by the library have not been 
borrowed for six months; and it adds: 

A magazine writer was recently asked to contribute a 
paper on Bohemian Paris to a new review. The works 
suggested as deserving treatment in such an article in¬ 
cluded Henry Murger's La Vie de Boheme, W. C. Morrow’s 
Bohemian Paris of To-Day, The Stones of Paris, and several 
others. But of Trilby, that book which brought home to 
American and English readers all the romance, the poetry, 
the charm of the southern half of the French capital as no 
other book has ever done, and probably as no other book 
will ever do, no mention was made. The slight was in no 
way intentional. Trilby had simply been forgotten. 


But if books are short-lived, their writers commonly 
attain to longevity. Mr. William Roscoe Thayer, writing 
in the Forum, shows that the average age of literary men 
in the nineteenth century has been distinctly high. Take 
novelists, for instance. Mr. Thayer gives this table of 
twenty-six novelists and the ages they reached: 


Augier, 79. 

Irving, 76. 

Conscience, 71. 
Meredith, 71 (living). 
P. de Kook, 71. 
Auerbaoh, 70. 
Andersen, 70. 

Bulwer, 70. 

Balzac, 61. 


Beads, 70. 

Heyse, 69 (living). 

A. Trollope \67). 
Collins, 65. 

Mayne Beid, 65. 
Cooper, 62. 

Du Maurier, 62. 
Hawthorne, 60. 

Maupassant, 


Ebers, 60. 
Scheffel, 60. 
Flaubert, 59. 
Diokens, 58. 
Daudet, 57. 
Marryat, 56. 
Thackeray, 53. 
Bue, 53. 

43. 


The average age of these writers is sixty-three years. 
Forty-six poets attained the average of sixty-six years. 
The ages of forty “men of letters” work out to the 
average of sixty-seven years. Historians live even longer; 
the average of thirty-eight of them was seventy-three 
years. Mr. Thayer includes musicians, philosophers, 
agitators, statesmen, and intellectual women in his survey; 
and his inference is striking : 

The assumption has been that modem conditions are 
destructive to the vitality of just this upper class of brain¬ 
workers. The fact is, that these persons lived on an 
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average sixty-eight years and eight months — that is, 
nearly thirty years longer than the population as a whole. 
Were we to double the number of names the result would 
not be very different. 


An inquiry of some literary interest concerns boys 
and girls. The following question, among others, was 
put to a large number of school children, and their 
answers, which were given in writing, have been examined 
and compared: “ Which man or woman of whom you have 
ever heard would you most wish to be, and why ? ” The 
list of answers includes Shakespeare, Sir Thomas Lipton, 
and Mr. Kipling. The boy who wanted to be Kipling 
gave the sensible reason: “ Because he writes about 
soldiers who fight now, and not historical pieces like 
Shakespeare and Scott.” 


The adventures of a story. In the New York Literary 
Life of January appears the following paragraph: 

Kipling. —During Kipling’s illness Henry James was 
one night riding home in a cab from his dub in London. 
The news had just come that the crisis was passed, and the 
great writer on the road to recovery. As he stepped out 
on the sidewalk, Mr. James handed the paper he had 
bought to the cabman. “ Kipling’s all right,” he said. 
The cabman took the paper, and leaned down with a 
puzzled look on his face. “ I don’t seem to know the 
name o’ the ’awse,” he said. 

Our readers will remember that this story first appeared 
in the Academy. But the incident did not happen to 
Mr. Henry James. It was the personal experience of one 
of our staff—quite a humble person. The story flew to 
the ends of the earth—the New York version is a mere 
ricochet. 


The New York Bookman makes the following curious 
parallel between the late Mr. Bellamy, the author of 
Looking Backward , and Mr. Edwin Markham, the author 
of “ The Man with the Hoe ”: 


When Mr. Bellamy wrote 
Looking Backward he wrote it 
simply as a good story, a bit 
of imaginative writing, and 
with no particular intention 
of promulgating a new form 
of Socialism. But as soon as 
the book leaped to its extra¬ 
ordinary success, thousands 
upon thousands of impression¬ 
able persons insisted upon see¬ 
ing in it a new sociological 
gospel. Then Mr. Bellamy 
himself began to feel that he 
had unwittingly done a great 
thing, and that he must have 
been inspired when he com¬ 
posed the pages of his novel. 
Then he practically gave up 
literature and started a crank 
aper, and gave his time and 
is talents to the foundation 
and encouragement of clubs 
for the propagation of the 
theories set forth in Looking 
Backivard. Wbat was the 
result ? The faddists who 
took up the Bellamy craze 
soon grew tired and dropped 
both it and him; ■ his paper 
failed; and he himself died, a 
literary wastrel and a sociolo¬ 
gical joke. 


And now here is poor Mr. 
Markham going the same 
way. His “ Man with the 
Hoe ” was very good verse. 
"He doubtless wrote it as he 
might at a less mature age 
have written about The Girl 
with a Beau. From a literary 
standpoint it is all right. 
But now he has become per¬ 
suaded by his admirers that 
the poem is full of hidden 
meanings, of profound lessons, 
of unutterable things, and he 
is going about the country 
explaining to “social reform 
clubs ” just what those hidden 
meanings are. No doubt he 
is enjoying himself hugely, 
and the people who belong to 
the clubs will for a day or 
two speak with bated breath 
of his soul-searching elucida¬ 
tions ; but to us it. is all so 
athetic ! Why cannot every 
uman being have a little of 
the saving sense of humour ? 
Poor Mr. Markham! 


Mr. Edwin Markham’s work is, of course, of a very 
different character from Bellamy’s. “ The Man with the 
Hoe,” which America read as it has not read any new 


poem for years and years, is an appeal to mankind to do 
something to lighten the burden of the agricultural slave, 
to widen his outlook and stimulate his higher feelings. 
The volume containing this and other of Mr. Markham’s 
poems has just been published in England. 


Thebe lies on our table a book on which half a dozen 
visitors have already cast a longing eye. It is a large quarto, 
bound in a rich brown canvas, admirably stamped, with 
end-papers of a dusty old-gold; the edges are tinted in 
brick colour; and the whole appearance of the volume is 
excellent. It suggests a work on the stained-glass windows 
of Nuremburg; or a budget of Provencal songs, and their 
old-time musical scores ; or a series of readings from Con¬ 
fucius for family use—in fact, anything grave and stately. 
It is, however, none of these things; but is the new illus¬ 
trated Catalogue of the Boyle System of Ventilation. As a 
volume for the drawing-room table we commend it. Messrs. 
Boyle & Son should come into the book business at once. 


When receiving a testimonial at University College last 
week, Dr. Fumivall expressed the opinion that the English 
language was destined to be the universal language of 
civilisation. In face of the following statement, we take 
leave to doubt it: 

The “ Congregation ” of the University of Chicago has 
adopted the following minute: 

Resolved, That the adoption by the Board of the Uni¬ 
versity Press, for use in the official publications and 
journals of the University, of the list of words with 
changed spelling, accepted by the National Educational 
Association, be approved. 

The list of words thus “ reformed ” is as follows : 

Program (programme). Catalog (catalogue). 

Tho (though). Prolog (prologue). 

Altho (although). Decalog (decalogue). 

Thorofare (thoroughfare). Demagog (demagogue). 

Thru (through). Pedagog (pedagogue). 

Thruout (throughout). 

Seriously, this divergence of spelling between English 
English and American English is veiy unfortunate at a 
time when the two nations are, more and more, reading 
the same books, and when every notable author in the one 
country commands readers in the other. 


Librabians take their work seriously. But card- 
catalogues and cross-references are not everything, and we 
feel some sympathy with a writer in Scribner's who com¬ 
plains that librarians are too mechanical and are apt to 
provide their libraries with everything except that atmo¬ 
sphere of peace and leisure necessary to the browser. 

Let us suppose that the browser meets the cold glance 
of the young woman in shirt-waist and eye-glasses, who, 
at the circulating desk, is handling books with up-to-the- 
minute movements that indicate that this is no world to 
moon in. The browser’s mood changes, and with the 
result that he finds it difficult to draw the two ends of 
the magic circle that before encompassed him together 
again. 

This clearly is not as it should be. The perfect librarian 
is a subjective being. . . . He is subdued to the reverence 
of what he works in, and has the student’s perceptions, 
discreet and catholic. He helps to create the ambient 
with which a library should be permeated, and even to 
those who have no feeling for the right spirit of the place 
his manners and personality are an instruction, uncon¬ 
sciously absorbed, and leading them to a humaner attitude. 

The humaner attitude is perhaps coming. At any rate, it 
is a good sign that librarians are becoming playful at their 
own expense. In the Library World a writer gives ten 
good stock statements useful to librarians who are suddenly 
called upon to explain a decrease of borrowings to their 
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committee. The last reason is worth quoting for its 
delightfully-mixed reasoning and probable success. 

We have to draw attention for the first time since the 
opening of the library to a decrease in the total number 
of books circulated during the past year. This decrease, 
however, is entirely due to the fact that the demand has so 
far exceeded the supply that hardly any of the more 
popular books were to be found on the shelves, so that it 
has been a customary thing for borrowers to go empty- 
handed away. This, though pulling down the issues, is 
an eloquent testimony alike to the zeal of our readers and 
the urgent need for more books. 


A little magazine, bearing a close likeness to the 
Quartier Latin, has just been begun at Oxford under the 
title the Quad. Mr. Dent is the London publisher. The 
following neat and reasonable quatrain meets the reader’s 
eye at the start: 

To the Header. 

We ask you (as our labours’ modest meed) 

Firstly to buy, and, secondly to read: 

Then, having bought and read with kindly eyes. 
Thirdly, ana not till then, to criticise. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. will in future publish, from 
their offices in Salisbury - square, the Road, and its 
affiliated publications : The Road Coaching Album, The Road 
Coach Guide, and The Road Coaching Programme. The 
monthly periodical, the Road, will shortly enter upon its 
tenth year of existence, and the occasion will be celebrated 
by adding to its attractiveness and utility. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch thus dedicates his Historical Tales 
from Shakespeare to Mr. Swinburne: 

to 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
WHO WITH THE NEAREST CLAIM AMONG LIVING MEN 
TO APPROACH SHAKESPEARE COBFIDENTLY 
HAS WITH THE BEST RIGHT 
SET THEM THE EXAMPLE OF REVERENT AND 
HUMBLE STUDY. 


Bibliographical. 

The rumour that Mr. Bret Harte contemplates the 
publication of a second series of Condensed Novels is one 
that all lovers of prose parody will hope to find true. The 
first series, which came out in 1867, was called Sensation 
Novels Condensed ; but it is to be assumed that the forth¬ 
coming travesties will have a wider range, the “sensa¬ 
tion ” novel being by no means the most striking feature 
of our present-day fiction. No; what we want is parody 
of our Marie Corelli, our George Moore, our George 
Egerton, and so forth; and Mr. Harte might well give 
some of his attention to the younger persons of both 
sexes who have distinguished themselves lately by 
startling novelty of subject, style, and treatment. The 
field to be covered is broad and rich—much broader 
and richer than that in which Thackeray wrought in his 
Novels by Eminent Hands. 

The last few years have witnessed an agreeable revival 
of interest in the verse written by the sisters Louisa and 
Arabella Shore—the “ A. and L. ” of publications dating 
several decades back. The death of Miss Louisa Shore 
suggested the issue in 1896, by Mr. Lane, of the Poems of 
that lady, prefaced by a memoir from her sister’spen and 
an “ appreciation ” from that of Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Then came, in 1897, Poems by A. and L., issued by Mr. 
Grant Richards, and, in 1898, from the same house, 
Hannibal, the mammoth dramatic poem by Miss Louisa 
Shore. The forthcoming First and Last Poems of Mim 


Arabella Shore will probably bring to a close this brief 
but interesting series of Shore volumes. The deceased 
sister had, I think, a genuine poetic vision, but very little 
of the “ faculty divine.” Her powers were not sufficiently 
cultivated. 

The announced new edition of the third Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury’s Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times 
should be welcome to many. It is by no means de trop. 
The work itself is one of those which are more often 
talked about than read. Few know, for example, that it 
is a collection of seven distinct literary efforts—including 
a “letter,” an “inquiry,” a “philosophical rhapsody,” 

“ miscellaneous reflections,” ana so iorth — published 
separately at varied intervals. It appeared as a whole in 
1711 ana again in 1713. Gray wrote about Shaftesbury 
as a philosopher in rather scornful fashion (see his Letters). 
Pope, who was a friend of Shaftesbury’s, thought, it will 
be remembered, that the Characteristics “had done more 
harm to revealed religion in England than all the works 
of infidelity put together.” 

A London morning paper, “ noticing” a new edition of 
the works of Shakespeare, mentions that it has “ a pleasant 
biographical introduction by Mr. Henry G. Bell. This 
“Mr. Henry G. Bell,” were he living now, would be 
annoyed at the reduction of the second word in his name 
from “ Glassford ” to mere “ G.” There was a time when 
Henry Glassford Bell was a person of some potency in the 
literary world, and especially in that part of it which lies 
north of the Tweed. Some of us remember him best by 
a “poem ” on Mary Queen of Soots, which used to be by 
far too great a favourite with the reciter-demon. Still, 
even the perpetration of this “poem” scarcely justifies 
one in describing him now as “Mr. Henry G. Bell.” 

Mr. Wilson Barrett is rapidly acquiring a name in the 
literary as well as in the theatrical arena. That he turned 
his “ Sign of the Cross ” into a prose narrative we all 
know; then came his “novelisation’’ of his “ Daughters 
of Babylon,” but in that he had the co-operation of Mr. 
Hichens. Now he comes forward with a tale called In 
Old New York, in which he has collaborated with Mr. 
Elwyn Barron. This, I believe, is a “ novelisation ” of 
a play by Messrs. Barrett and Barron which has not yet 
faced the footlights. Mr. Barron is already known here 
through his Manders, published in this country about 
sixteen months ago. 

Mr. Israel Gollancz was happily inspired when it 
occurred to him to reprint, along with In Memoriam, in the 
“Temple Classics” series, the poetical remains of Arthur 
Hallam. We must not forget, however, that the credit of 
reprinting these remains in recent years belongs to Mr. 
Le Gallienne, who, in 1893, republished not only 
Hallam’s poems, but his essay on the poems of Tennyson. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s little volume, which was issued by 
Messrs. Mathews & Lane, is, indeed, the best possible com¬ 
panion to In Memoriam, and I hope it is still in the market. 

By way of motto to his new book, In the Valley of the 
Rhone, Mr. C. W. Wood prints the well-known lines: 

Noiseless falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flowers. 

These he attributes to “Spenser”—a rather unfortunate 
misprint. And yet how natural on the part of a com¬ 
positor! Who reads nowadays the works of that Hon. 
William Robert Spencer whose vers-de-sooieti were once in 
everybody’s mouth ? It is not the first time that the two 
men have been confused, as students of Charles Lamb will 
remember. 

Studies in Dedications —the title of Miss Amold-Forster’s 
new book—is a little misleading. It makes one think at 
once of literary dedications, whereas it is of church dedi¬ 
cations that the lady writes. It will be remembered that 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley contributed a pleasant little volume 
on The Dedication of Books to the “ Book-Lover’s Library.” 

The Bookworm. 
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Santo Virgilio. 

The Unpublished Legends of Virgil. Collected by Charles 

Godfrey Leland. (Elliot Stock.) 

Bayle, in his article upon Virgil—a plague upon the prob¬ 
able accuracy of pedantry which writes Vergil!—remarks: 
“ II n’y a rien de plus ridicule que ce que l’on conte de sa 
magie, et des pretendus prodiges qu’il fit voir aux Napoli- 
tains.” After which trenchant and terse verdict there 
follows, as usual, one of those delightfully colossal notes, 
which, for very wantonness of erudition, always remind us 
of Burton. But that magie and those prodiges have been 
the theme of laborious scholarship, and found to be of 
much significance. Signor Comparetti, of Florence— 
perhaps the most variously learned of living men—has, 
in his work on Virgil in the Middle Agee, given us once 
for all the finest word of scholarship upon the matter; and 
new there comes to us from Florence a little work, by way, 
as it were, of supplement to that masterpiece. Mr. Leland, 
creator of Hans Breitmann, translator of Heine, anthro¬ 
pologist among American Indians and European gypsies, 
has of late devoted himself to a singular, a fascinating, 
an (to put it Germanwise) in-difficulties-and-doubts- 
abounding field of investigation. A few years ago he 
published his Roman Etruscan Remains in Popular Legend, 
wherein he claimed to show that in Italy there exists, 
side by side with Christianity, a most venerable and 
primitive Paganism; not the formal civic religion of 
ancient cultured Home, but a thing of the villages and 
woods and fields and vineyards—a true product of lusty, 
wild Mother Earth—never spoken of in senatorial edicts, 
nor merged into the hierarchical order of State religion. 
Etruria—that mysterious rogion of a vanished civilisation 
—was its chief home; and its practices remain, in the 
form of sorcery and magic, wizardry and incantation, 
witchcraft and necromancy, in the present Italy of to-day, 
dying, doomed to die, yet discoverable by research and 
patience still. In a word, that popular body of beliefs and 
superstitions, whereof the old classics, by tantalising 
glimpses, make us well aware as having prevailed in 
classic Italy, has never perished from the soil of Italy. 
Impoverished, contaminated, debased, jealously hidden out 
of sight, it is still there. Have patience and cunning, and 
you will find it in the hearts and upon the lips of withered 
crones, of peasants versed in ancestral folklore. It will 
reach you in the rudest of Italian dialects, and from the 
least modernised of Italian districts; but it also lurks even 
beneath the shadow of Santa Croce, at Florence, and of St. 
Peter’s, at Borne. 

Mr. Leland is incapable of dulness, but he has his 
defects. He is vivid, picturesque, dramatic, exciting, at 
the expense of orderliness, sobriety, method. He gives us 
a brilliant bundle of notes and sketches, rather than a 
finished book. He would sooner be careless than pedan¬ 
tic, inaccurate than dogmatic. He is a writer whose 
veracity one cannot question, but whose authority one 
hesitates to quote: he is more enjoyable than useful. It 
is sometimes hard to make up one’s mind whether or not 
he wishes to be of real assistance to the scientific student 
of anthropology. His light-hearted indifference to pre¬ 
cision infects his proof-reading: we shrink, in the present 
volume, from misprints which make Browning unmeaning, 
Martial both unmeaning and unmetrical. Another flaw, 
or fault, derogatory to any serious and courteous scholar, 
is his constant girding at the Christian religion, especially 
in its Catholic form, in a vein of humour which entirely 
fails to be humorous, and which would still be offensive 
even if successful. But let us turn from this, and come 
to the more alluring theme of Santo Virgilio. 

Signor Comparetti devotes his great work to the study 
of the mediaeval Virgil as he appears in the literature 


of the learned, and of that literature as applied to the 
amusement of the less learned and the illiterate. He speaks 
of little else but what can be read in extant MSS. or print, 
and gives but a few lines to the Virgil whose transmogri¬ 
fied phantom flits yet in living legend underived from 
literary sources—that is, of course, to say, not immediately 
and consciously derived, but traditional. Mr. Leland, 
struck by this fact, set himself to collect, by his usual 
methods, Virgilian legends alive among the people, with 
the result that he presents to us some fifty tales; and it is 
safe to say that many, if not most, of them are assignable 
to no known source in the mass of mediaeval Virgilian 
legend extant as literature. Obviously, the mediaeval 
writers, of whatever kind, who have preserved for us the 
fantastic Virgil of popular myth could not record all they 
knew or heard; and there came a time when such legends 
ceased to be collected. But they did not therefore cease 
to be handed down among the people; and the popular 
Italian memory, which is a museum of confused relics, 
and the popular Italian imagination, which is a factory of 
things fanciful or grotesque, have between them produced 
these extraordinary narratives, wherein the medley mediaeval 
conceptions of history and science and the supernatural 
are in full vigour. Becorded at the close of the nineteenth 
century, they essentially belong to the ages which made 
“ Virgil, Duke of Naples,” the contemporary of Homer 
and of King Arthur and of the Soldan of Babylon: they 
descend in spiritual and imaginative lineage from the 
times when 

Son nom, balbutie par les homines nouveaux, 

Fit se lever, dans les tenebres des oerveaux, 

Laure d’or et de feu, le fantome d’un mage. 

Le peuple, qui venere encore son image, 

Broda sur sa memoirs un etrange roman 
De sorcier secourable et de bon necroman. 

Assuredly, it is as “ sorcier secourable et bon n6croman ’’that 
this “ translated ” Virgil figures in Mr. Leland’s books; he 
has still the “ white soul ” that Horace loved, and is still, 
despite his strange transformations, the Virgil over whose 
tomb at Puteoli, so they sang in the churches of Mantua, 
Saint Paul wept and said: “ Ah, what manner of man had 
I not made of thee had I but found thee living, 0 prince 
of poets! ” True, he is frolicsome, prankish, as well as 
helpful and benevolent; but then, as Faustus felt, if you 
are a magician, the temptation to merry jests and practical 
jokes is irresistible. Here, with one exception, ne does 
nothing quite unworthy of the Virgil whom primitive and 
later Christianity hailed as the herald of the Nativity, the 
first discemer of the Star of Bethlehem, the Virgil who 
chaunted in his inspired “Pollio” the Desire of the 
Nations, Him who should come. There is nothing of the 
Virgil whom harsher spirits accused of working wonders 
“ by whitchcraft and mgramansy thorough the help of the 
devylls of hell.” This, according to one of Mr. Leland’s 
stories, was the fashion of Virgil’s own coming, and it is 
exquisitely imagined of him whom Benan calls “ le tendre 
et clairvoyant Virgile.” There was a lady of Borne called 
Helen, the world’s wonder for beauty, but she would not 
wed for terror of childbirth; she therefore fled to an 
impregnable tower far without the walls; but—and here, 
as Mr. Leland notes, we have the Danaii myth—Jupiter 
descended as a shower of gold-leaf, and it fell into her cup, 
which she had no fear to drink. 

But hardly had Helen drank the wine before she felt 
a strange thrill in all her body, a marvellous rapture, 
a change of her whole being, followed by complete 
exhaustion. And in time she found herself with child, 
and cursed the moment when she drank the wine. And 
to her in this way was born Virgil, who had in his forehead 
a most beautiful star of gold. Three fairies aided at his 
birth: the Queen of the Fairies cradled him in a cradle 
made of roses. She made a fire of twigs of laurels, it 
crackled loudly. To the crackling of twigs of laurel was 
he bom; his mother felt no pain. The three each gave 
him a blessing; the wind as it blew into the windo v 
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wished him good fortune; the light of the stars, and the 
lamp and the fire, who are all spirits, gave him glory and 
song. He was bom fair and strong, and strong and 
beautiful; all who saw him wondered. 

It is characteristic, this mingling of Helen, Danati, 
Jupiter, the Fairies, Home; elsewhere in the piece we 
have the King of the Magicians, the Emperor, and the 
Turks. It were nothing wonderful if we also had 
Abraham, Socrates, Julius Caesar, and the Pope, all 
meeting in this wonderland out of time and space. We 
should be grateful to Mr. Leland had he rescued for us no 
more than the perfect passage quoted, so unconsciously 
superb and glittering a praise of the everlasting VirgiL 
And there are other things in the hook hardly less beauti¬ 
ful, together with a mass of legends depicting, in a strain 
of innocent jocularity, this Virgil of the mediaeval phantasy, 
saint and mage. In this aspect, the work, as we have 
said, is a complement to Signor Comparetti’s elaborate 
study; but it also continues Mr. Leland’s studies in the 
survival of that secret paganism ineradicable, at least in 
spirit, from the thrice haunted earth of Italy. Here are 
spells, incantations, remembrances of infinitely ancient 
deities and powers, which at once impress the reader as far 
older in spirit than the tales and legends in which they are 
embodied; as older, not only than the historic Virgil, but 
older than the first foundation and walls of Borne. 
“ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurrit worship 
of “ Mad re Natura ” is in some form inevitable. With the 
educated it turns to poetry or a poetical pantheism; with 
the less sophisticated it abides as something much more 
practical. 

No poet has shared the astonishing fate of Virgil: no 
other writer of antiquity has been so familiar a name to 
Christianity. Signor Oomparetti has supplied an abun¬ 
dance of historical reasons why this should be so, and, as 
all scholars know, a special veneration began, even in his 
lifetime, to gather round the person, and upon his death, 
round the tomb, of him whom Borne regarded as the 
laureate and paramount poet of Borne; in his own realm 
he held the throne, wore the laurel and the imperial robe. 
History explains why, even in after ages insensible to his 
essential greatness, he retained the pre-eminence. And 
yet that veneration, which is at its noblest height in 
Dante, at its lowest in certain of the most insensate myths 
concerning him, seems to have about it an inner propriety 
and congruity and significance. For the poet of imperial 
Borne is also the poet of human sadness ana mortal longing; 
in him is the craving for a Golden Age, the apprehension 
of suffering and death, the feeling of fatality, the sense of 
the mystery of things, the mingled exultation and melan¬ 
choly of man, the haunting appeals of nature, the mystical 
meanings of beauty, the manifold marvel of existence. 
Virgil is one of his own pale ghosts, stretching forth his 
hands toward “the farmer shore,” and dreaming of a 
world regenerate; he embodies 

the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 

“The chastest poet and royalest that to the memory of 
man is known,” as Bacon calls him, has a note of univer¬ 
sality, a kinship with all the race of man. The “ courteous ” 
Virgil, as Dante loves to say, has a dignity of compassion, 
a priestly bearing, an ever gracious and majestic utterance. 
In a sense far deeper than that of mediaeval writers or 
modern peasants of Italy, he is a magician, an enchanter, 
touching hearts to tears and thoughts of reverence. Like 
Plato, he sometimes seems trembling upon the borders of 
Christianity, groping for it wistfully, filled with the 
emotions of desire which it satisfies. Grotesque as often 
were the travesties made of him, in his mediaeval char¬ 
acter of supreme thaumaturgist and lord over the wisdom 
of the universe; absurd as it may sound to hear him 
spoken of to-day as a great “signor,” something between 
Simon Magus and Saint George, and Haroun Alraschid 


and Don Quixote and Prospero; yet we are not taken 
utterly aback by the unique destiny which has effected 
this. For in the melancholy majesty of his mighty line 
we commune with the “ white soul ” which, at the height 
of Borne’s magnificence, was not of that age, but of all 
ages, in virtue of an intense humanity. If he did not, in 
man’s service, control the powers of nature, none has more 
profoundly expressed and praised them, the august work¬ 
ings amid which man lives. If he did not with authority 
go about doing good to men, none has more fully and 
perfectly given a voice to the infinite longing of their souls, 
nor spoken with a tenderer austerity. 


The Ancestor of Liberalism. 

George Buchanan (“ Famous Scots ” Series). By Bobert 

Wallace. Completed by J. Campbell Smith. (Oliphant, 

Anderson & Ferrier.) 

This contribution to the “ Famous 8cots ” series is at onoe 
interesting and disappointing. Dr. Bobert Wallace (to 
give him the title by which he was formerly known) was 
the late editor of the ScoUman, an able man, whose com¬ 
petence as a biographer of Buchanan does not need the 
certificate here given it by Mr. Campbell Smith. It is 
shown in the biography itself. His purpose, as he tells 
us, was to condense and popularise the work of Dr. 
Hume Brown “ and the other scientific biographers ” of 
Buchanan; while he disclaims for himself any originality 
of research. But he handles his subject like a man who is 
master of it, and his style has a vivacity for which we 
have probably to thank the editor rather than the theo¬ 
logical student. He is overmuch given to explaining 
away the most trifling allegations of defect in his 
hero, and claiming for him a well-nigh ideal standard 
of character; but that is a malady most incident to 
biographers, and we are disposed to take it good- 
humouredly. 

The trouble is that we have not enough of it. It is a 
fragment. Its author’s death causes it to break off in the 
very outset of the biographical portion proper, leaving 
bemnd a torso. The biographical section is indeed con¬ 
tinued by Mr. Campbell Smith, who brings it to a summary 
conclusion, apologising for the lack of facts regarding 
Buchanan; and this is all, with the addition of an explana¬ 
tory epilogue and super-explanatory prologue. Mr. 
Smith’s prejudices, as it happens, are only less strong than 
his language in expressing them, and are curiously mixed. 
He wifi hear no words against Mary Stuart, but he 
launches vituperative epithets worthy of M. Henri Boche- 
fort and the Intransigent against all monks and Queen 
Elizabeth. Franciscans are “ the solid, well-fed, red-faced 
exponents of infallible truth.” As for Elizabeth, she is 
“ one of the cleverest, falsest, most hateful of women of 
all history ” ; and it is well Mary was no worse than she 
was “in a world with her royal cousin and rival flaunting 
her fictitious moral and physical beauties at the head of it, 
and getting prematurely canonised as the Good Queen 
Bess.” Therefore, he concludes, “ let the modest and 
honest muse of History cease howling and canting about 
her (Mary’s) crimes, and try to refrain from lavishing 
eulogy upon her kindred in position and in blood—Henry 
VIII., the Boyal Bluebeard, and his inconstant and deceit¬ 
ful daughter.” From all which it will be gathered that 
the quality of Mr. Smith’s censures is not strained. 

The valuable portion of the book is therefore limited to 
a monograph on the genius and character of Buchanan, 
which—good though it be—is hardly sufficient to equip 
the book for its place in the series. One would have ex¬ 
pected some account of Buchanan’s writings, beyond the 
general reference to them in the opening, such as Dr. 
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Wallace evidently intended to give at a later stage; and 
this, one thinks, at any rate Mr. Smith might have 
supplied. As it is, the book is far too incipient to be 
satisfactory—and in a degree that might have been further 
remedied. 

George Buchanan was a man whose work is important 
enough to merit modem recollection. By a singular 
chance, one of the most learned men of the sixteenth 
century was long remembered chiefly as a jester—a Scotch 
Joe Miller—in virtue of a very terrible jest-book which 
passed under his name. Though he had the reputation of 
a humorist in life, Dr. Wallace’s specimens of his humour 
prove chiefly Dr. Wallace’s want of it. This George 
Buchanan, whom the modem world has somewhat for¬ 
gotten, was of an old but poor Stirlingshire family, a lad 
whose first tongue was the Gaelic. What would Agricola 
have said had he been told that a descendant of the wild 
Caledonians, the very Afridis of his day, would in time to 
come be a poet in the Homan tongue, the tongue of Virgil 
and Catullus, nay, write history in it like his own friend 
Tacitus ? For that and much more was George Buchanan. 
He was a great scholar in an age when the Scaligers and 
Casaubon lived, when it was no easy thing to be a great 
scholar; he was a powerful satirist; a keen controversialist; 
he wrote a valuable history; he mingled with men of 
affairs and was secretary to political assemblies; he flogged 
a king, and founded “ Liberal principles ”—at ieast, in the 
political order. Going very young to the university of 
Paris, he spent nearly all his early life on the Continent, 
except for an interval during which he was in Scotland, 
first as tutor to the Earl of Cassilis, and afterwards in the 
same capacity towards a natural son of James V. He 
taught at the university of Guyenne, where he had Mon¬ 
taigne for pupil; and it was on the Continent that he made 
his name—a European name—as a scholar and as the 
finest Latin poet of his day. Latin poetry was no such 
trifling then as it now appears. When many of the 
European languages were still half-barbaric, and there 
was no such thing as a literary public, it was only in Latin 
that a man could acquire a polite reputation as a poet. 
And Buchanan wrote as a poet, not as a mere Latin 
versifier. His Latin poetry not only receives the applause 
of modem scholars, but—what is a far higher guarantee 
of its poetic power—one of his poems was pronounced by 
Wordsworth to be equal to anything in Horace. 

It was midway through his career when he landed in 
Scotland, about the same time as Mary Stuart, and began 
the rearing of his Scottish—and modem—reputation. He 
was all things to all men; read Livy with Queen Mary— 
who would take naturally to the Gallicised Scotsman—and 
chatted with the reforming nobles. But it was to the 
Beformation that his sympathies were given, and it was in 
its cause that he wrote most of his later works. He broke 
with Mary, and received distinguished political employ¬ 
ment from her adversaries in the events which followed. 
He even drew up for them a too famous accusation against 
the Stuart queen. We do not think that Dr. Wallace 
successfully defends this act. Conviction might force 
Buchanan to oppose the cause of his patroness; but it 
could not oblige nim to take away her fair fame. He was 
made tutor, after her English imprisonment, of the young 
King James VI., and held the office nominally till his own 
death. 

But his great achievement of this period—greater than 
the history of Scotland, which time has necessarily put out 
of date—was his book Be Jure Regie, put forth to defend 
the proceedings of the reforming nobles. It became, 
throughout Europe, the store-house of those political prin¬ 
ciples on which modem Liberalism rests. In virtue of 
this it is, chiefly, that this account of Buchanan appeals to 
modem readers. For this humorous, versatile, choleric 
pkraeeur, statesman and scholar-poet in his day, was 
virtually, so far as any one man could be said to be, the 
founder of modem Liberalism. 


Principal Caird. 

The Fundamental Ideae of Chrietianity. By John Caird, 
D.D., LL.D. With a Memoir by Edward Caird, D.O.L., 
LL.D. Two vols. (Maclehose.) 

Thbsk “Gifford Lectures,” left unfinished at Principal 
Caird’s death, continue the argument of his Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion, which appeared as long ago as 
1880, and which is recognised on all hands as probably the 
best statement existing of the Hegelian view as to the 
relations of philosophy and religion. That work dealt 
with the broadest outlines of its subject, the arguments for 
the being of God, the “ necessity of religion,” me develop¬ 
ment of the religious consciousness, and the connexion of 
religion with morality. The present Lectures go further, 
and taking up one by one the distinctively theistic and 
Christian doctrines—the Moral Government of the World, 
the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, the Origin of Evil, 
the Future Life—attempt, still upon Hegelian lines, to 
present these in a form in which they may be justified 
before the bar of reason. 

It will be doing the memory of Principal Caird no 
injustice to say that the sheer intellectual qualities 
displayed in the book are less striking than the spiritual 
fervour and grace of rhetorical style with which they were 
written. For the impression which you gather from the 
Master of Balliol’s excellent “Memoir” of his brother is, 
that even in the opinion of those who knew and loved him 
best, he was less an original thinker than a great preacher. 
His part in the idealistic reaction of the last half century 
was no small one; but it was rather in the liberalising of 
theology than in the spiritualising of philosophy. The 
former task was for T. H. Green, for R. L. Nettleship, for 
the present Master of Balliol himself, for Prof. Wallace; 
Principal Caird was destined to do something of the same 
work in the Church of Scotland which Dean Stanley did, or 
essayed to do, in the Church of England. In the earlier 
days of his ministry, his lack of unction in preaching the 
specific dogmas of Calvinism awoke a suspicion of his 
“soundness,” and although he came to attach more 
importance to dogma in his later life, yet even then he 
kept what he regarded as “ essentials ” before him, and 
“ was almost indifferent to the causes of disagreement 
between the main denominations into which the Christian 
Church is divided.” He was a bold man who, when con¬ 
senting to address a congregation of U.P. Scotchmen, 
told them plainly that “ he would not take the trouble of 
crossing the street in order to convert a man from their 
denomination of Christians to his own.” 

The testimony to his oratorical gifts is unanimous. 
“He spoke,” says his brother of him in his youth, “with 
an earnestness and vehemence, with a flow of utterance 
and a vividness of illustration which carried his hearers by 
storm. . . . They were too much moved to be critical.” 
The more chastened and reasoned eloquence of his riper 
years was not less impressive. Dean Stanley considered a 
'sermon of his delivered at Balmoral “the best single 
sermon in the language ”; and to the last he never lost the 
power to move and influence his audience. Withal a man 
of single purpose and unconscious simplicity, 

He was, I think, the most modest man I ever knew in 
his estimate of his own abilities and acquirements; and his 
great power as a speaker never seemed to awake in him 
any feeling of self-satisfaction. It was, indeed so habitual 
and, I might say, natural to him to move men by his gift 
of speech that he never seemed to attach any special im¬ 
portance to it. On the other band, he was apt to idealise 
and over-estimate the gifts of others, especially if they 
had any knowledge or ability which he did not himself 
possess. 
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A Victim of Sore Thunderbolts. 

fTugh Latimer. By B. M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. 

(Methuen.) 

“My father was a yeoman and had . . . a farm of three 
or four pound by the year at the uttermost, and thereupon 
he tilled ae much as kept half-a-dozen men. He had walk 
for a hundred sheep; and my mother milked thirty kiue. 
He was able and did find the king a harness, and himself 
and his horse, while be came to the place that he should 
receive the king’s wages. . . . He kept me to school, or 
else I had not Men able to have preached before the King’s 
Majesty now. . . He kept hospitality for his poor neigh¬ 
bours, and some alms he gave to the poor.” 

These homelv words we quote out of the mouth of Master 
Latimer, as he spoke them, in the days of his prosperity, 
before the court of Edward VI. 

In 1509 he was elected a fellow of Clare Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge. Warham was Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
good friend to him; so was Fox, Bishop of Winchester. 
Henry VII. sat on the throne, and Cardinal Morton was 
his principal adviser. The new learning was already 
enlarging the outlook; the medireval luminaries, St. 
Thomas and Duns Scotus, were in eclipse; and Cambridge, 
more than Oxford, was sensitive to the xeitgeist. Yet at 
the time when Latimer was pursuing his studies he was 
“ as obstinate a Papist as any was in England ”; 
and, indeed, it was characteristic of his whole career 
that he approached the controversies in which the 
age was entangled from the side of life and of utility. 
He sounded the keynote of his life’s symphony in his 
sermon on The Card, preached in 1529 before his own 
university. It was a denunciation of those who leave 
“necessary” works and “bestow the most part of their 
goods in voluntary [*.#., supererogatory] works.” In 1531 
he was appointed by the King to the parsonage of West 
Kingston, Wilts, where he had “more business, what 
with sick folk and what with matrimonies, than he should 
have thought a man should have in a great cure ”; so that 
he wonders-“how men can go quietly to bed which have 
great cures and many, and yet peradventure are in none 
of them at all.” He soon fell under suspicion, and was 
summoned to London for examination by the Bishop’s 
court. There was made an attempt to involve him in 
heresy; for when a very crafty and cunning question had 
been put by a certain one, 

“ ‘ I pray you, Master Latimer,’ said he, * speak out, for 
I am very thick of hearing.’ I . . . began to misdeem 
and to have an ear to the chimney [which was oovered 
with an arras]. And, sir, there I heard a pen walking in 
the chimney behind the curtain.” 

Nevertheless, he prospered. He preached before the King 
and by his honesty did so win him that he was appointed 
to the see of Worcester. He was one of the bishops deputed 
to draw up the Institution of a Christian Man ; and when 
Queen Katharine’s confessor, Forest, was roasted alive for 
maintaining the papal supremacy, Latimer improved the 
occasion. Thenceforward he continued steadily to approach 
the ideals of the Continental reformers. 

He denounced “ solemn and nocturnal bacchanals and 
prescript miracles ”; he preached in unmeasured terms 
against “our old purgatory piekpurse that was swaged 
and cooled with a Franciscans cowl upon a dead man’s 
back.” But the promulgation of the Six Articles, affirming 
the whole of the Boman doctrine except only the authority 
of the Pope, drove him to resign, and presently turned 
upon him the keys of the Tower. “ Marry, sir, this was 
sore thunderbolts! ” 

Beturning to public life in the next reign, he preached 
in 1548, 1549, 1550 against the evils of the day. Par¬ 
ticularly he denounced the covetousness by which the ruin 
of the yeomanry was being wrought, though this, in fact, 
was no more than the application to agriculture and cattle- 
raising of economic laws which in these days are recognised 


as sound. He declares—strangely enough—that learning 
is no longer patronised as in the days of Popery. As to 
the judges, he likens himself to Esay, who denounced the 
unjust judges of Israel. He knows very well how the 
thing works : “ Somewhat was given to them before, and 
they must needs give somewhat again; for Giffe-gaffe was 
a good fellow: this Giffe-gaffe led them clean away from 
justice.” For such there lacks a Tyburn tippet, though 
it were my Lord Chief Justice himself. His brethren of 
the clergy are not spared. 

Came Mary; came Pole; came bulls of absolution, 
reconciliation, and what not. Came also a pursuivant to 
summon Latimer to the Boyal presence. Whither he 
went, said he, “as willingly, being called by my Prince to 
render an account of my doctrine, as ever I was at any 
place in the world.” He was lodged first in the Tower; 
at Oxford the prison in the Corn Market, known as 
Bocardo (after one of the figures of the syllogism), was 
the meet abode of this impugner of the ancient logic. 
There he enjoyed the company of Bidley and Crsnmer, 
and together they confirmed themselves in the conviction 
that in the New Testament was no warrant for the doctrine 
of a corporal presence in the sacrament. And there 
Latimer in his exercises “did so inculcate and beat the 
ears of the Lord God as though he had seen God before 
him and spoke unto Him face to face.” 

Of the examination of the three in St. Mary’s Church 
we can here give no particular account. Only, we quote 
Strype’s description of this poor old clergyman—who had 
forgot his logic, whose memory was gone and his tongue 
unused for twenty years to use Latin—at the moment of 
his appearing before his judges: 

He held a hat in his hand, he had a ’kerchief on his 
head, and npon it a night-cap or two, and a great cap 
each as townsmen used with two broad flaps to button 
under his chin; an old threadbare Bristow freez gown, 
girded to his body with a penny leather girdle, at which 
hanged by a lorg string of leather his Testa-nent; and 
his spectacles without case hanging about his neck upon 
his breast. 

The proceedings seem to have been somewhat huddled, 
and their result, consummated six months later, is familiar 
to every English child. It was one point at which the 
English Beformation touched heroism. The lurid record 
kept the hearts of Englishmen hot against the appeal of 
the Boman Catholic Church for three hundred years: not 
even the madness of the Powder Plot was so efficacious. 

The work of the joint authors has been done with 
admirable efficiency. There is positively nothing in the 
record that could hurt the feelings of any reader, whatever 
his convictions on the dogmatic questions involved. It is 
the story, told to a great extent in his own words, of an 
honest old Englishman who was content to give his body 
to be burned for what he doubted not to be the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


Mau’s Pompeji. 

Pompeii; its Life and Art. By August Mau. Translated 
into English by Francis W. Kelsey. With numerous 
Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs. 
(Macmillan. 25s.) 

To the list of about five hundred books relating to Pompei 
in Furchheim’s Bibliotheca Pompeiana, published 1891, 
there are by now several important works to add. Prof. 
Sogliano’s learned Guide de Pompti came out last April at 
Borne, and M. Pierre Gusman’s magnificent idition deluxe, 
entitled Pompei : la Ville, les Mceurs, les Arts, was published 
at Paris in December. We now have the latest, which is a 
translation, specially prepared for English readers by an 
American gentleman, of a new German MS. by Prof. Mau, 
similar in some respects to the work that appeared in 
Germany about three years ago. 
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It would be absurd here to describe Pompei’s history 
and destruction ; all know its modern aspect. It is only 
necessary to refer to the late Senator Fiorelli, who died in 
1896, aged seventy-two; who was in charge of the excava¬ 
tions tin 1875, when he went to Borne as Superintendent- 
General of Museums and Excavations; and was succeeded 
by Michele Buggiero, followed by Giulio de Petra, and 
now by the actual Director of the Pompeian excavations, 
Prof. Sogliano, de Petra being Director of the Naples 
Museum and of the excavations m the province. 

The twelve plates of this volume are beautifully soft and 
dear, and the plans and 263 illustrations all that can be 
desired. The restorations are very different from the fan¬ 
ciful and absurd attempts in Dyer’s Pompeii-, in that 
of the Forum Mau has rightly taken a suggestion from 
a marble relief; and another of the Greek temple and 
southern houses and walls of the city, by Weichardt, 
who happens to be the German Emperor’s architect, is 
both beautiful and reasonable. The description of the 
Basilica restored is more trustworthy than that in older 
works, but it can never be thoroughly satisfactory owing* 
to the insufficiency of the remains. Quite in the best 
German vein is the excellent comparison between the 
busts of Zeus from Otricoli and Pompei; thorough, dear, 
and pleasant reading, it is summed up by dedaring that 
“ the Pompeian god is more a sovereign; the Zeus of 
Otriooli is more poetic, more divine.” 

We knew already that Prof. Mau had shown the building 
to the west of the Stabian baths to be the town reservoir. 
But we notice several serious omissions; among others, 
there is no plan, view, or description of the temple lately 
excavated betweeh the Basilica and the Porta Marina. 
This, according to Dr. Sogliano’s Guide, is named the 
temple of Augustus, while M. Gusman claims it for that 
of venue; and, as his reasons seem good, and we know 
that there were priestesses to Ceres ana Venus in Pompei, 
we are inclined to agree with the latter. It is remarkable 
also in so complete a work that there is no mention of the 
few wells that have been found, of which the list, with 
depths, was given by FitzGerald Marriott’s Facts about 
Pompei in 1895. Nor are Mason’s Marks more than re¬ 
ferred to; and the authorities quoted omit mention of both 
Bichter’s list in Antike Steinmetzuichen (1885), and the later 
and only complete series of reproductions in twelve pages of 
Marriott’s work. Moreover, all references to the identifica¬ 
tion of the Family Portraits of the inhabitants of the houses 
by the latter author, portrayed both by him and in Gus¬ 
man’s elaborate Pompei, seem to be strangely ignored. 

The chapter on “Three Houses of Unusual Plan” is 
interesting, but there is little about the extremely unique, 
five-storied, terraced cliff-houses in Begione VHI., 2, 
14 to 23, such as is given in Facts about Pompei- though 
a slight description of the older-excavated and smaller 
house, known as that of Giuseppe Secondo, is given as an 
example. Among new subjects described in full, how¬ 
ever, are the country villa at Boscoreale and the House of 
the Vettii, excavated in 1894-95. Prof. Mau naturally 
describes everything, when possible, from the point of 
view which he has made peculiarly his own— i.e., that of 
the style of decoration from which the comparatively later 
buildings can easily be classed under four periods; 
the successive, gradual development of these styles indi¬ 
cated by Marriott is here investigated on wider lines; 
and the fascinating origins pointed to are as far off even 
as Borne, Alexandria, and Antioch, which is news for the 
elder school of British Archaeologists. These latter have 
too long ignored the four distinct styles of Pompeian and 
Boman house decoration, and are especially perversely 
ignorant of that delicate variety of the third style, which 
Mau, in his well-known German works, but not in this, 
distinguishes as the “ candelabrum.” His chapter on 
“Painting and Wall Decoration ” is of the utmost value, 
that being Mau’s strong point, as we knoW from his 
Geschichte der decorativen Wandmalerei in Pompeii. 


In speaking of “ Sarno ” limestone it would have been 
better to say Saraus; and a few other orthographic flaws 
exist. But in spite of defects and omissions, this valuable 
and substantially-bound book has much that is new, and 
is the most thorough and extensive work on Pompei in all 
its many aspects that has yet appeared in the English 
language. 

The New Dooley. 

Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of his Countrymen. By F. P. 

Dunne. (Bichards. 3s. 6d.) 

Wi have from time to time said so much about Mr. 
Dooley that it is needless again to lay emphasis on the 
great merits of this laughing satirist and philosopher. 
Our readers know already how we regard him. His new 
book shows no falling off: his wit is as nimble as ever, 
his eye as quick to note incongruities, his satire as well 
directed and as brilliant. In one respect Mr. Dooley in 
the Hearts of his Countrymen has an advantage over Mr. 
Dooley in Peace and War, which preceded it: for whereas 
the earlier book was almost exclusively American in 
application, the new one gives several chapters to the 
Dreyfus case and to English subjects. 

For most readers the cream of the volume will be these 
Dreyfus chapters. Certainly Mr. Dooley never approached 
a scandal with more gusto and levity, and never left it so 
thoroughly exposed. His own evidence—as contained in 
an imaginary address to the Court at Bennes—shows his 
excellent good sense no less than his excelling gift of 
ridicule. Though he writes in English (of sorts), Mr. 
Dooley is not an Anglo-Saxon. Fortunately for his readers 
he is a Celt, and is thus in a position to hit all round. 
From the salutary lecture which Mr. Dooley delivered to 
Col. Jouaust we take the following passage: 

“ Th’ thro able is, mong colonel, lady an’ gintlemen, that 
it ain't been Cap Dhryfms that’s been on thrile, bat th > 
honor iv th’ nation an’ th’ honor iv th’ ar-rmy. If ’twas 
th’ Cap that was charged, ye’d say to him, ‘ Cap, we 
haven’t anny proof again ye; bit we don’t like ye, an’ 
ye’ll have to move on.’ An’ that’d be th’ end iv th’ row. 
The Cap ’d go over to England an’ go into th’ South 
African minin’ business, an’ become what Hogan calls ‘ A 
Casey’s bellows.’ Bat, because some la-ad on th’ gin’ral 
staff got caught lyin’ in th’ start an’ had to lie some more 
to mure th’ first wan stick, an’ th’ other gin’rals had to 
jine him f’r fear he might compromise thim if he wint on 
telling his fairy stories, an’ they was la-ads r-runnin’ 
newspapers in Peris that needed to make a little money ont 
iv th’ popylation, ye said, ‘Th’ honor iv th’ Fr-rinch 
pefiple an’ th’ honor iv th’ Fr-rinch ar-rmy is on thrile ’; 
an’ ye’ve pat thim in th’ dock instead iv th’ Cap. Th’ 
honor iv Fr-rance is all right, me boy, an’ will be so long 
as th’ Fr-rinch newspapers is not read out iv Paree,’ I 
says. ‘ An’, if th’ honor iv th’ Fr-rinch ar-rmy can stand 
thim pants that ye hew out iv red flannel f’r thim, a little 
threachery won’t injure it at all,’ Isays. ‘Yes,’, says I, 

‘ th’ honor iv Fr-ranoe an’ th’ honor iv th’ ar rmy’ll come 
out all r-right,’ I says ; ‘ but it wudden’t do anny harm f’r 
to sind th’ honor iv th’ Fr-rinch gin’rals to th’ Lanndhry,’ 

I says. ‘ I think ye’d have to sind Gin’ral Merceer’s to th’ 
dyer’s,’ I. says. ‘ Ye niver can take out th’ spots, an’ it 
might as well all be th’ same color,’ I says. ‘ Mong 
colonel,’ I says imprissively, ‘ so long as ivry man looks 
ont f’r his own honor, th’ honor iv th’ counthiy’ll look out 
f’r itsilf,’ I says. ‘ No wan iver heard iv a nation stealin’ 
a lead pipe or committin' perjury,’ I says. ‘ ’Tis th’ men 
that makes up th’ nation that goes in f r these diversions,' 

I says. * I’d hate to insure again burglars th’ naytional 
honor that was guarded be that ol’ gazabo,’ says I, indi¬ 
catin’ Merceer with th’ toe iv me boot.” 

The Dreyfus Oase ia, perhaps, the best thing in the new 
volume, but we recommend also particularly “ A Hero who 
worked Overtime,” “The Optimist,” “The Performances 
of Lieutenant Hobson,” and, for true Irish exaggeration 
and irresponsible fun, “ The Union of Two Great 
Fortunes.” 
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Other New Books. 

Hoick and Garden. By Gertrude Jrkyll. 

Wood and Garden, Miss Jekyll’s first book, kept us in 
the open air: in Home and Garden, its sequel, or com¬ 
panion volume, we are taken indoors as well, and are 
regaled with more intimate and personal conversation and 
reminiscences than the author offered before. Otherwise 
the books are very much alike: the same charm is in both, 
the same love of Nature, the same striking good sense and 
distinguished taste. Perhaps the most interesting passages 
in Home and Garden are those describing the building of Miss 
Jekyll’s house at Munstead. The building of the house in 
which the rest of one’s life is to be spent is a serious 
business not to be lightly entered upon, and few experiences 
are more interesting than this can be to almost everyone, 
whatever their temperament. But to a mind so active 
and sound and luminous as Miss Jekyll’s the spectacle, 
nay, the drama, of home-building is absolutely absorbing 
and full of significance. Nothing is too small for her 
notice and approbation. She revels in every office, how¬ 
ever mean, that assists forward steady and thorough 
completion. While her house was building Miss Jekyll 
occupied a little cottage eighty yards away, where she could 
feast upon the sounds of the men at work. “ How well I 
got to know them! ” she remarks, and adds this list, which 
there can be few of our readers so aurally unobservant as 
not to recognise vividly: 

The chop and rush of the trowel taking np its load of 
mortar from the board, the dull slither as the moist mass 
was laid as a bed for the next brick in the course; the 
ringing music of the soft-tempered blade cutting a well- 
burnt brick, the muter tap of its shoulder settling it into 
its place, ended by the down-bearing pressure of the 
finger-tips of the left hand; the sliding scrape of the tool 
taking up the over-mach mortar that squeezed out of the 
joint, and the neat slapping of it into the cross-joint. The 
sharp, double tap on the mortar-board, a signal that more 
stuff was wanted. Then, at the mortar-mixing place, the 
fat-popping of the slaking lime throwing off its clouds of 
steam; the working of the mixing tool in the white sea 
enclosed by banks of sand—a pleasant sound strangely 
like the flopping of a small boat on short harbour wave¬ 
lets; the rhythmical sound of the shovel in the sloppy 
mortar as it turned over and over to incorporate the lime 
and sand. 

The house itself, judging from the photographs reproduced 
in this book, is in external design what it should be. That 
it is a piece of honest thorough English—shall we say 
Buskinian ?—work is demonstrated by the simple fact that 
it is Miss Jekyll’s property. An owner who can feel thus 
about the timber which is employed will not be put off 
with anything but the best labour: 

Then there is the actual living interest of knowing 
where the trees one’s house is buut of really grew, the 
three great beams, ten inches square, that stretch across the 
ceiling of the sitting-room, and do other work besides, 
and bear up a good part of the bedroom space above (they 
are twenty-eight feet long), were growing fifteen years 
ago a mile ana a half away, on the outer edge of a fir 
wood just above a hazel-fringed hollow lane, whose steep 
sandy sides, here and there level enough to bear a patch of 
vegetation, grew tall Bracken and great Foxgloves, and 
tie finest wild Canterbmy Bells I ever saw. At the top 
of the western bank, their bases hidden in cool beds of tall 
fern in summer, and olothed in its half-fallen warmth of 
rusty comfort in winter, and in spring-time standing on 
their carpet of blue wild Hyacinth, were these tall oaks; 
one or two of their fellows still remain. 

That passage is typical of Miss Jekyll’s mind. It is 
inspired by what we might call the Saner Sentimentalism. 
The architect of Miss Jekyll’s home, though he comes in 
for many eulogies, is yet left unnamed by her. We are 
tempted to commit an indiscretion and say that it was Mr. 
Lutyens. 


Home and Garden is not inferior to Wood and Garden, and 
all persons who own the one will need the other. They 
reveal together one of the most interesting and attractive 
personalities to be found in recent literature. (Longmans. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Impressions of Spain. By Jambs Bussell Lowell. 

This, we fear, is book-making pure and simple. From 
1877 to 1880 Lowell was American minister at Madrid, 
and while holding that office he sent home a number of 
official despatches. From these a selection of some eighty 
pages, enclosed in double lines with side titles, has been 
made, prefaced by sixteen pages by Mr. Adee—in Lowell’s 
day American charge $ affaire* at Madrid—and five by Mr. 
J. B. Gilder, who “ introduces ” the book. We learn that 
on Lowell’s arrival at Madrid the leading Government organ 
welcomed “ the poet Bussell equally with the diplomatist 
Lowell,” while another paper alluded to him playfully as 
“ Jose Bighlow.” But Spain was a disappointment to the 
lover of Bon Quixote (who first learned Spanish in order to 
be able to read that work) and his writing in this volume 
is a disappointment to us. The Lowell of the golden 
and honeyed mouth is not here. The observation shown 
in these passages from his despatches may be sound, but 
the matter, comparatively speaking, is always dull, and, 
speaking positively, is often dull. A good special corre¬ 
spondent for a paper makes far better reading and not 
much inferior prose. Here are a few — exceptionally 
characteristic—words concerning a bull-fight: 

The broad avenue to the amphitheatre was continually 
blocked by the swarm of vehicles of every shape, size, 
colour, and discomfort that the nightmare of a bankrupt 
livery stableman could have invented. All the hospitals 
and prisons for decayed or condemned carriages seemed to 
have discharged their inmates for the day, and all foimd 
willing victims. And yet all Madrid seemed flocking 
toward the common magnet on foot also. I attended 
officially, as a matter of duty, and escaped early. It was 
my first bull-fight, and will be my last. To me it was a 
shocking and brutalising spectacle, in which all my sym¬ 
pathies were on the side of the bull. 

(Putnam’s.) 

Among Horses in Bussia. By Captain Hayes. 

This is less an equine book than those with which 
Captain Hayes made his reputation. It is gossip, remini¬ 
scence, recreation. It stands in the same relation to The 
Point» of the Horte that an evening at the hippodrome does 
to a day with the Pytchley. But Captain Hayes is always 
entertaining, and Jus new volume, loosely written, slangy 
and happy-go-lucky as it is, will give “horsey” people a 
few agreeable hours. The author first went to Bussia in 
order to gain information as to the exact kind of horses 
needed by the Chevaliers Gardes at St. Petersburgh, the 
supply of which he had undertaken. While on this 
visit he broke in a young horse in the presence of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, the Inspector - General of the 
Bussian Cavalry, a feat which led to his employment as a 
horse expert in various capacities. The narrative of his 
experiences is full of spirit, although the gallant captain’s 
prose model, we regret to state, is more often Mr. John 
Corlett than, say, Mr. Matthew Arnold. He speaks of 
“ doing himself well” on Haut Sauteme, port and green 
Curacjoa, of “ gees,” of “ fagging ” at his books, and so 
forth. But what matter ? The picture given of Bussian 
cavalry life is the fullest that we know, and Captain 
Hayes’s photographs are extremely interesting. Here is 
the account of a bad Baltic Province stable boy named 
Liipke: 

Acting on the advice of Sorel, who had been in the 
circus with Lupke, I gave this Baltic Province boy a 
tenner to stimulate him in looking after the grey gelding. 
He admired so much the breeches I rode in that I gave 
him a fellow pair to them. Then he got so uneasy in his 
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mind over a scarf-pin that I let him have it, lest he would 
do the gelding an injury. My only consolation now is 
that he got the order of the boot from the Grand Duke, 
and that the circus girl, whom he married, wears the 
metaphorical and possibly my breeches. If I could only 
le»rn that she stuck the pin into him I’d be quite happy. 
Toe way nice horses get messed about by incompetent 
people is sickening. 

Captain Hayes is excellent company throughout. (Everett.) 

.Sport in Somaliland. By Joseph Potocki. 

Few departments of literature enjoy such magnificent 
editions as the department of Sport. Even the poets 
scarcely surpass sporting writers in glory of binding 
and illustration. Another sumptuous volume on African 
sport now reaches us — the record of the big game 
expedition of a foreigner. Mr. Joseph Potocki is a 
young Pole who left England in the autumn of 1895 
to go hunting in the “ Horn of Africa,” otherwise 
Somaliland, a country which was not long ago un¬ 
known and utterly inaccessible, but which is now, thanks 
to English and Continental sportsmen, quite a fashion¬ 
able resort for those who wish for wilder shooting 
than the rest of the world provides. Mr. Potocki 
started from Berbera, and worked his way due south 
to Hargeisa and Farfanyer, and then, marching east¬ 
wards, struck north again by way of Hodayu to Berbera 
and the coast. The book, which is an excellent record 
of sport, is translated from the Polish by Mr. Jeremiah 
Curtin; and, as far as can be judged by one innocent of 
the Polish tongue, is smoothly and readably done. But 
the illustrations are the most valuable part of the book. 
The frontispiece is a coloured portrait of the author, and 
there are fifty-eight coloured illustrations, eighteen page- 
photogravures, seven text figures, and a map. The 
pictures are wonderfully good, and the studies of lions, 
leopards, rhinoceroses, elephants, and such like, are 
drawn with far more knowledge and truth than is 
usually the case in books on shooting. This is a 
volume which no one who has ever gone abroad in 
jmrsuit of big game will care to be without. (Rowland 

Pictures of Travel, Sport, 

and Adventure. By “The Old Pioneer.” 

Another good book on sport is this work by Mr. George 
Lacy, “The Old Pioneer,” which deals with hunting in 
the Amaswazi and Gaza countries of South Africa, the 
Hot Lake District of New Zealand, the gold-fields of 
Victoria, the diamond-fields, Basutoland, the Orange 
Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal. Such a list 
of semi-savage countries should satisfy even the most 
exacting appetite, and “The Old Pioneer” has certainly 
had no lack of adventure. He calculates that he 
has travelled about 190,000 miles, of which five thousand 
were done on foot, eight thousand on horseback, and 
twenty thousand in cart or coach. As everyone is now 
trying to pronounce South African names correctly, it may 
be as well to record, on the authority of “The Old 
Pioneer,” that the name De Villiers is the Smith of South 
Africa, and is pronounced “ Filgee,” for some unknown 
reason. Mr. Lacy traded a good deal in the Orange Free 
State and among the Boers, and found that a fine barrel- 
organ which he had bought from an eccentric Englishman 
helped him greatly in his trade. He and his companions 
used to play it after outspanning at a house. The organ 
was afterwards sold to Moshesh, the great Basuto chief, 
and it helped to solace his declining years. Mr. Lacy 
recounts his adventures with a good deal of freshness and 
spirit, and is altogether a most cheery companion. The 
book is well illustrated with reproductions from photo¬ 
graphs. (Pearson Ltd.) 


Fiction. 

1 Shameless Wayne. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 

(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Here, in the big way of big passions, we seem to have 
the genuine market-place article. The book is in the true 
spirit of romance: the reader is never brought quite down 
to life, and never taken quite away from it. The pages 
resound with the shock of the last feud of the houses of 
Wayne and Ratdiffe; and nature, in her most violent 
and gigantic moods, fills the background. Each family 
has a fair daughter: so there is fierce and lawless love. 
Each is barbaric, revengeful: so there is much bloodshed. 
In the end the home of the Ratcliffes becomes a shambles; 
the last fight is vividly described, and the Yorkshire moor 
would be the sweeter when the carcases were under¬ 
ground. The tale will have an attraction for certain 
minds. It is diffuse, but that will be no bar to its popu¬ 
larity, for readers of this sort of thing like plenty of it. 
The work is strong, wholesome, and honest. The slaughter¬ 
ing has a downright manly vigour that makes one think 
of a thoroughly English stand-up fight; and at least one 
reader wanted to have a look m at that final splendid 
rumpus! It is capital reading; but one misses the note 
of awe. Killing may or may not be tragic, but death 
always has its own peculiar grandeur; and the act of 
slaying can surely have no artistic importance unless it 
appals. In Mr. Sutcliffe’s new book men are slain 
right and left and there’s an end of it; the wind wails over 
the moor, the skies are majestically terrible, but the 
President of the Immortals seems to be sound asleep all 
the while. The characters are not analysed: they are 
painted; and with a tragic motive —the feud begins with 
the dishonour of a woman and the murder of her husband 
—we require something more than surface anguish. 
Shameless Wayne, on the murder of his father, “sobbed 
as men sob once only in their learning of life’s lesson.” 
We are not moved: a strong man sobbing is an awful 
sight, but it is not enough to tell us that he sobbed. And 
Wayne never learned life’s lesson except through the 
operation of his animal instincts, which scarcely make for 
intelligence. In short, in Shameless Wayne we have the 
fabric of both tragedy and romance. The romance is very 
good, but the tragic veil remains unlifted. 


Folly Corner. By Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

One reads this book under the insistent impression that it 
is the work of an extremely clever woman. As a story it 
is really interesting, and its interest does not depend upon 
the surprises of an intricate plot, but on the adequate 
development of a dramatic theme. The dialogue of the 
chapter in which the mysterious gaol-bird (a fascinating 
degenerate) suddenly confronts Pamela and Jethro at 
Folly Comer might be used almost bodily on the stage. 
The writing is generally vigorous and often brilliant; the 
comedy is first-rate. Gainah is a remarkable creation, and 
the dullest reader will realise Mrs. Clutton as a living 
being. It is, in fact, in the objective medium, a successful 
novel. The scene is laid in the Weald of Sussex, and the 
natural scenery is admirably done. Mrs. Dudeney wisely 
refrains from trying her hand at the Sussex dialect. The 

a le, however, do not appear to havo been so intimately 
ed; the present writer knows the county from end 
to end, and he finds it difficult to believe that during 
Pamela’s drive with Farmer Jayne “ every small girl they 
met bobbed her little skirts in the dust." Mrs. Dudeney 
is rather hard on cockneys ; but this is cockneyism, stark, 
staring. Had the story appeared anonymously, the sex 
of its author could easily have been guessed. A young 
man is “hideous in his Sunday clothes” (he is merely 
driving past, and there is no reason whatever why his 
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clothes should be mentioned), and Pamela is “ one of those 
mercurial women who can be made happy by a bar of 
French chocolate, and miserable by a shabby hat.” Does 
it need a mercurial temperament in woman to be made 
miserable by a shabby hat? A graver objection is that 
this does not at all harmonise with what we are told about 
Pamela. And let Mrs. Dudeney try to imagine George 
Eliot (say) writing about a countryman’s ‘‘hideous 
clothes ” ! Which brings us to the gulf between subjective 
and objective art. Nor does Mrs. Dudeney’s dashing fancy 
seem to take kindly to the simile: “ Her basket was 
three-parts full of seed-pods—like the fingers of dainty 
gloves stretched over bones,” is not felicitous. She never¬ 
theless reaches at times the expression of insight, or at 
least of poetic observation: “ The anemones were widely 
blown, with the quiet watchfulness which comes before 
death.” Sometimes she comes near to spoiling her picture 
by an excessive use of adjectives: “They went up the 
path to the brooding house in its tangle of ivy and its 
unpruned jungle of ancient plum-trees.” This house is 
overdressed; and what kind of a thing would a pruned 
jungle be ? Cleverness, indeed, exceptional cleverness, is 
all that can be assigned to Mrs. Dudeney’s new novel. 
It is deficient in the highest qualities of imaginative 
creation. Her people compel a considerable interest. But 
one is rarely caught up in that fervent sympathy which 
makes one feel that all hearts have been opened, and that 
there is no more to be said. 


The Man's Came. By Ella Napier Lefroy (“E. N. Leigh 
Fry"). (Lane.) 

Mbs. Lefroy’s book belongs to that almost obsolete 
category, the novel with a purpose—oh, but quite naked 
and unashamed. Need we say that the purpose, in this 
case, is to educate public opinion in the matter of masculine 
continence ? A very laudable purpose; and seeing that 
the public at large dislikes tracts and is greedy for stories, 
who shall blame the vehement propagandist who selects 
the more appealing mean ? Also from the day when a 
man wrote the lamentable history of Job this has been so. 
Besides, Mrs. Lefroy does apologise. “ I know,” she says 
in effect, in the person of Mrs. Chesney, the amiable and 
accomplished widow, recently set free from the “smothering 
horror” of an uncongenial marriage—“I know I am in 
the way to bore you, but what can a poor woman do who 
has had it laid upon her to say these things and, if 
possible, to make herself heard ? ” 

So Mrs. Chesney, “ a woman who knows a sight too 
much,” is dumped down in the midst of a house-party of 
familiar types. The weakly animal is there, the bestial, 
the ecclesiastical worldly, and some tailor-made young 
women. There, too, is the distinguished author of 
“Triumph’s Evidences,” a collection of essays. To the 
essayist, as a congenial spirit—to whom, indeed, she owes 
it that in a fit of revulsion against the “smothering 
horror ” she had not some years ago made away with 
herself—the lady explicates her views at large. Common- 
sense views enough, it may be confessed, if a trifle super¬ 
ficial : the laws of heredity, for instance, are, to the mind 
of this reformer, “remarkably plain and straightforward.” 
Having frustrated, by very outspoken remonstrances, a 
certain number of marriages to which the tailor-made 
young ladies had been basely tempted, and having been 
proved absolutely right in those cases in which her advice 
was disregarded, the sprightly widow winds up the story 
by forgetting the stain set upon her by her previous 
loveless union in favour of the author of “Triumph’s 
Evidences.” 

The book is pleasant to read, and in places comes near 
wit. 


Notes on Novels. 

|_ These notes on the weeVs Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.~\ 

The Heabt of the Dancer. By Percy White. 

A melodrama redeemel by a light touch, and a sense of 
gay aloofness that does not desert the author of Mr. 
Bailey-Martin, even when he is describing tragedy. A 
dancing girl, a decadent poet, a military hero, a foreign 
prince, a young woman—plain, rich, good—these are the 
people of the book, and their love affairs are its backbone. 
It is all quite readable; it is not in the least memorable; 
and when you have finished you j ust want to say to the 
author: “Thank you for a pleasant evening.” (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 

By Wilson Babrett and 

In Old New York. Elwyn Barron. 

A novel founded on a play by the same authors. It 
tells of the nobility of a young Dutchman who, after a life 
of self-sacrifice, is slain in a duel by the young man he has 
done most to befriend. There are, indeed, three duels in 
the book and a horse-race (in which the favourite is shot 
dead a few yards from the winning-post). The authors 
have not quite succeeded in excluding limelight from their 
pages. (Macqueen. 6s.) 

The Chains of Circumstance. By T. W. Speight. 

An ingenious melodramatic story by a skilful hand at 
such fabrications. The central character is our old friend the 
respectable merchant with a past. A figure from this past 
visits him in an early chapter, they scuffle, the merchant 
kills him with a paper-weight, and the merchant’s head 
clerk buries him in a cellar. From that moment the 
merchant is in the hands of blackmailers, and remains 
there until it is discovered that the figure from the past 
was not really killed and buried at all. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

With Sword and Crucifix. By E. S. Van Zile. 

A florid romance of French adventurers in America in 
the seventeenth century. “ ‘ Beware the omnipresent ear 
of the Great Order, Monsieur Le Comte! ’ exclaimed La 
Salle, rising to his elbow and searching the shadows 
behind him with questioning eyes. . . . ‘ Where I go are 
ever savages or silence, but always in my ear echoes the 
stealthy footfall of the Jesuit.’ ” Later, Indians and 
Spaniards are added to the mixture. (Harper. 6s.) 

Under the Linden. By Gillan Vase. 

A staccato, sentimental German story. The heroines are 
twain, two twin sisters Ottila and Gertrud, and life goes 
not too happily for them until the day when, side by 
side, they die of their own accord by asphyxiation; but 
sadness is mixed with gaiety in this curious and very 
feminine romance. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

Grace Wardwood. By “ Athen6.” 

A happy-go-lucky, genial Irish story, written sometimes 
in the present tense and sometimes in the past, rambling, 
sentimental, and always right-minded. It is dedicated to 
the author’s mother and “to all who love a Christmas 
tale told in the delightful warmth and pleasant light of the 
crackling blaze of the Yule log, and who bring to the 
entertainment a pure heart, clean hands, and a clear con¬ 
science.” (Dublin: Duffy.) 

Thou Shalt Not-. By Stanton Morich. 

In the first chapter Mr. Calvert, a Claphara pietist and 
City speculator, turns out to be a forger and thief. He 
is removed to prison for fourteen years, leaving a young 
second wife and a daughter of about the same age. The 
story is concerned with the two women, life on the stage, 
and seamy people. The end is happy, but the way thither 
is rather muddy. (Pearson.) 
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The Book of the Winter Season. 

It is red, but it is not Bed Pottage. Red Pottage is bulky: 
the book of the winter is only four and a half inches by 
three and a half, and a quarter of an inch thick. It has 
only 138 pages, and it tells no story ; has no characters 
save one — the author; is not written, in the literary 
sense, at all; and has but one picture, and that a very 
poor one. And yet within a week or so fifty thousand 
copies were sold, and it is being sold at this moment at a 
prodigious rate. It is called Aids to Scouting,* and the 
author is he whose full style is Bt.-Col. R. 8 . S. Baden- 
Powell, F.R.G.S., 5th Dragoon Guards, but who, by all 
who know him, and by all who admire him (and who does 
not ?), is called simply “ B.P.” “ B.P.,” then, is not merely 
the invincible and resourceful commanding officer at 
Mafeking; he is also the most popular author of the 
1899-1900 publishing season. 

Why do we now pick up a modern military novel 
with only languid attention? Because war, so far as 
the outsider can judge, is no longer—if ever it was— 
an interesting pursuit for rank and file. The Com¬ 
manding Officer, one supposes, has an absorbing enough 
time in preparing his plan of action ; but thereafter 
the progress of the campaign is in the hands of men 
in packs. Emergencies may, of course, arise in which 
individual resource will be tried to the uttermost that 
adventurous man can want; but they are rare, and for the 
most part the soldier is a cog in the machinery, a thing 
quite apart from its motive power. That is why one has 
come to look to stories of modern war without any of that 
rapture which is excited in us by a romance of courage, 
cunning, and address such as The Three Musketeers. 
D’Artagnan, we feel, would be no better to-day, in a 
melie on Spion Kop, than the stupidest recruit from 
Little Pedlmgton. Not all his wit could save him from 
the true aim of a Boer sharpshooter, nor would avail 
aught the might of Porthos, the craft of Aramis, or the 
steel wrists of the Count de la Fere. It is this dread fact 
which has caused our makers of romance to hark back to 
the ’45 and earlier times, or to invent German kingdoms 
where hand-to-hand contests and intrigue are still 
possible. 

But the perusal of “B.P.’s” tiny red book reminds 
us that in excepting the Commanding Officer as the 
only one who finds in war full interest and full scope 
for his genius we have made a mistake. There is 
still another figure, belonging usually to the other 
extreme of the army—the scout. In modern warfare, it 
may be roughly said, the Commanding Officer and the 
scout divide between them almost all the opportunities 
for individual resource and interest; and perhaps the scout 
has the best of it. After all, if he fails he is only a scout, 
whereas the Commanding Officer. . . . Novelists who have 
their eyes open for the possibilities of the present conflict 
will do well to give the scout full attention, and by way of 
paving the way they should read this little book without 
delay, for though it will go in the waistcoat pocket, most 

* Aids to Scouting. By Bt.-Col. R. S. S. Baden-Powell. (Gale 
& Polden. Is. net.) 


of the romance of modem war is between its scarlet covers. 

Here is a passage to the point: 

Use deep shadows of bushes, trees, and banks as much 
as possible. In danger lie close to the ground so that you 
can see anyone moving against the stars. Use your ears 
as much as your eyes. 

By squatting low in the shadow of a bush, and keeping 
quite still, I have let an enemy’s scout come and stand 
within three feet of me, so that when he turned his back 
toward me I was able to stand up where I was and fling 
my arms round him. 

D’Artagnan, then, is not yet extinct! There is still use for 
the strong arms and the stealthy tread, still employment 
for the brain of the opportunist. Again: 

Sleep whenever you can get the chance in safety, because 
there is no work that is more trying than the continual 
alertness required in scouting. But when you sleep be 
careful not to be caught napping. I believe it to be a 
matter of practice that a man can not only wake himself at 
any hour he may wish to, but also that he can sleep so 
lightly as to be awakened by the slightest sound or by the 
movement of anyone near him. It is a habit with me; as 
is also that of taking ten minutes’ sleep here and there, 
and waking up as refreshed as if I had had a couple of 
hours’ rest. 

When sleeping be careful to have your revolver fastened 
to you by its langard. Many men sleep with it under 
their head or pillow, and as that is where a thief would 
naturally look for it, a better place is under or behind your 
knees, where it is safe and ready to your hand. 

General Buller has been commenting lately in his 
despatches on the disregard of scouting shown by the 
ordinary British officer. After reading “ B .P.’s ” little book 
it seems to us a marvel that anyone enlists to be anything 
but a scout. The scouts have all the fun. To use “ B.P.’s’’ 
phrase, they enjoy the best sport in the world. 

But it is not only potential scouts and novelists who will 
be interested by this book. A man of peace might do 
much worse than permit Bt.-Col. Baden-Powell to quicken 
his observant faculties for him. Bloodless scouting might 
become a popular and serviceable pastime for pedestrians 
in a dull country. Measuring a river with the eye, after 
“ B.P.’s ” rules, would pass half an hour very capably. 
This is his plan : 

Select a tree or other object on the opposite bank and 
one where you stand. Then move off at a right (square) 
angle to these and pace a distance—say, 100 yards; plant 
a mark (your swora will do) and go on half as much 
again (another 50 yards). Then turn at right angles to 
your original line and walk away from the river, counting 
your paces until you bring the sword in line with the tree 
on the opposite bank. The distauce you have paced since 
turning will be one-half of the distance across the river. 
Thus, if you find you have paced 90 yards, the river is 180 
yards wide. 

(It is unfortunate that in the edition of the book which 
we possess there should be two serious errors on this page. 
They are, it is true, pointed out in an errata dip, but 
errata slips are often disregarded. A third error is in the 
diagram, the measurements of which do not tally with the 
results.) To measure one river is, however, to measure all 
rivers. More varied fun will come from the game of 
deduction. The author gives a specimen pacific morning’s 
work of his own. This is Example H.: 

While following the tracks of fhe rickshaw, I noticed 
fresh tracks of two horses ciming towards me, followed by 
a big dog. 

They had passed since the rickshaw (over-riding its tracks). 

They irere cantering (two single hoof-prints, and then 
two near together). 

A quarter of a mile further on they were walking for a 
quarter of a mile. (Hoof-prints in pairs a yard 
apart.) Here, the dog dropped behind, and had to 
make up lost ground by galloping up to them. 
(Deep impression of his claws, and dirt kicked up.) 
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They had finished the vjalk about a quarter of an hour 
before I came there: (Because the horse’s drop¬ 
pings at this point were quite fresh; covered with 
flies ; not dried outside by the sun.) 

They had hern cantering up to the point where they began 
the wa Ik, but one horse had shied violently on passing 
the invalid in the rickshaw: (Because there was a 
great kick up of gravel and divergence from its 
track just where the rickshaw track bent into the 
side of the road, and afterwards over-rode the 
horses’ tracks.) 

Deduction. 

The tracks were those of a lady and gentleman out far a ride, 
followed by her dog. 

Because had the horses been only out exercising with 
syces they would have been going at a walk in single file 
(or possibly at a tearing gallop). 

. They were therefore ridden by white people, one of 
whom was a lady; because, 1st, a man would not take a 
big, heavy dog to pound along after his horse (it had 
pounded along long after the horses were walking); 2nd, a 
man would not pull up to walk because his horse had 
shied at a rickshaw; but a lady might, especially if urged 
to do so by a man who was anxious about her safety, and 
that is why I put them down as a man and a lady. Had 
they been two ladies, the one who had been shied with 
would have continued to canter out of bravado. And the 
man probably either a very affectionate husband or no 
husband at all. 


The Amateur Critic. 

An Articulate Colony. 

Under this heading in the Academy of January 13 the 
reviewer quotes the following words from Mr. Beeves’s 
book: “ Of . . . poetic . . . talent . . . there is yet but 
little sign. In writing they (New Zealanders) show facility 
often, distinction never.” As far as the poetry goes I 
humbly demur to this sweeping dictum. Chance, nearly 
three years ago, put into my hands a book of poems, 
entitled Poems by a New Zealander (Kegan Paul), and it is 
in this slim and green-backed little book that I find 
evidence of the “distinction” which has been denied to 
New Zealand writers of the past and present. I have no 
idea whether “ A New Zealander ” is a man or woman, 
but I have no hesitation in saying he (or she) is a poet, 
and to support my statement will quote from an “ Ode to 
England,” the England called “ Home,” but hitherto, 
“ save in dreams,” unvisited by the poet. The difference 
in the seasons is noted, but— 

’Tie only that the months wear different hues, 

And change for us wan violets to warm sheaves. 
November here forgets her early dews, . 

Dun fogs and frost: she gives us lingering eves, 
Incessant roses, ever lovely views 
By peak and vale; is prodigal of leaves; 

Busies the eager bees from mom till night; 

Love fledglings, downy chickens, dragon flies, 

And the bright creatures of the summer skies, 

And in the first red cherries hath delight. 

“Incessant roses” is summer painted in two words. 
I give one more quotation (from a “Song”), and hope 
that these two examples of how the Muse is tended in 
Greater Britain may send other readers to a book of verses 
not unworthy to stand beside those of Lindsay Gordon 
and A. B. Paterson on our bookshelves: 

Take what thou wilt, thou canst not take away 
My joy in loving thee ! 

Love doth not spring nor perish in a day; 

Aud though thine cease to be, 

Mine still lives on, to be its own sure stay, 

Its own unasked felicity. 

H. G. H. 


A Man and his Work. 

A noticeable feature which may be met with in almost all 
the obituary notices of the late Mr. B. D. Blackmore is the 
prediction mat his fame will depend solely on Lama Boone. 
The fact of this book’s great popularity above his other 
novels is emphasised as if it was the singular fate of Mr. 
Blackmore to have won the approval of the public but 
once. Yet, if one reflects, it is by no means a rare thing 
for an author to be associated with one book. Others 
he may have produced—as did Mr. Blackmore—of even 
greater merit than the work which brought him his fame; 
but the public is obtuse in matters of taste, and often as 
not it refuses to divide the honours of its first choice with 
late comers. Take the case of Mr. Shorthouse, who con¬ 
tinues to be described as “the author of John Inglesant,” 
notwithstanding that there are several other brilliant 
works bearing his name, but, unhappily for the public, 
they are too little known. This attempt to summarise a 
man and his work in a single sentence has the dis¬ 
advantage of popularising but one book, and that one 
not necessarily the best. Its origin is not far to seek: 
when a book first arrests the public attention, its author 
cannot be more than a mere abstraction to the general; 
in the second stage he gains a notoriety as its author; 
the third stage in the author’s progress, in which his 
personality is regarded apart from his writings, is only 
reached by a favoured few. No doubt, once upon a 
time it was “ Mr. John Milton, the author of Paradise 
Lost ,” until his work became duly focussed in the public 
mind, when he was “ John Milton the Poet.” Thackeray 
is still known as the author of Vanity Fair, although he 
wrote Esmond and The Newcomes ; and Charlotte Bronte 
as the author of Jane Eyre, though Villette is her really 
great novel. But this I hope, that to future generations 
the name of Blackmore will bring to mind not only Loma 
Boone but a dozen delightful novels. 

Jonathan Dean. 


“ Peg Woffington.” 

A good manypeople have doubtless been reading Charles 
Beade’s Peg Woffington lately, incited thereto by the pub¬ 
lication of Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations. I wonder 
whether many have noticed two rather curious inaccur¬ 
acies. 

In Chapter II, Cibber, speaking in the green-room of the 
Covent Garden Theatre, says: “ When I was young two 
giantesses [Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Oldfield] fought for 
empire upon this very stage. . . . They played Boxana 
and Statira in the ‘ Bival Queens.’ ” Now this contest, 
which was immediately followed by Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
retirement from the stage, took place in 1707, not at the 
Covent Garden Theatre, which was not opened till 1733, 
but at the Haymarket. The rivals, too, appear to have 
played not Boxana and Statira together, but Mrs. Brittle, 
in “The Amorous Widow,” on successive nights. 

The other is, perhaps, a smaller matter. The date of 
the tale is (Chapter I.) “ about the middle of last century ” ; 
and as Mrs. Bracegirdle, who was alive at the time, died in 
1748, it cannot be later than that year. In Chapter YU. 
we find Mrs. Woffington going by coach to Hercules 
Buildings, Lambeth, pursued by Sir Charles Pomander and 
Mr. Vane. Other land journeys to and from the same 
place are mentioned later. But Westminster Bridge was 
not opened till 1750; and it is very improbable that any¬ 
one would go from Covent Garden to Lambeth by way of 
London Bridge, the only bridge till that at Westminster 
was built. Water would certainly be taken for part of the 
way. Of course there was the Horseferry; but it is not 
likely that it would be used for such journeys. 

Such are the pitfalls that beset the writer of romances 
who brings in Teal persons, with their fixed and inexorable 
dates. 0. 
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Correspondence. 

Ruskin on War. 

Sir, —The opinion of John Buskin upon any subject 
must necessarily be of great interest and importance. For 
the moment the question of War vernu Peace is all- 
pervading, and, in addition to the reference to the subject 
which Mr. Charles Quartermain has pointed out in your 
last issue, in The Crown of Wild Olive, may I remind you 
of another in the third volume of Modern Painter*? I 
believe it was written at the tiine of the Crimean War, 
and the sentiments expressed therein go far to prove that 
Buskin’s opinion on the subject was a settled one—an 
opinion, not a hasty thought. I venture to quote the 
following: 

I believe war is at present productive of good more than 
of evil. I will not argue this hardly and coldly, as 1 
might, by tracing in past history some of the abundant 
evidence that nations have always reached their highest 
virtue, and wrought their most accomplished works, in 
times of straitening and battle; as, on the other hand, no 
nation has ever yet enjoyed a protracted and triumphant 
. peace without receiving in its own bosom ineradicable 
seeds of future decline. I will not so argue this matter ; 
but I will appeal at once to the testimony of those whom 
the war has cost the dearest. I know what would be told 
me by those who have suffered nothing, whose domestic 
happiness has been unbroken, whose daily comfort undis¬ 
turbed; whose experience of calamity consists, at its 
utmost, in the incertitude of a speculation, the dearness of 
a luxury, or the increase of demands upon their fortune 
which they could meet fourfold without inconvenience. 
From these, I can well believe, be they prudent economists 
or careless pleasure-seekers, the cry for peace will rise 
alike vociferously, whether in the street or senate. But 
I ask their witness, to whom the war has changed the 
aspect of the earth, and imagery of heaven, whose hopes it 
has cut off like a spider’s web, whose treasure it has plsoed 
in a moment under the seals of clay. Those who can 
never more see sunrise, nor watch the climbing light gild 
the Eastern clouds without thinking what graves it has 
gilded, first, far down behind the dark earth-lines, who 
never more shall see the crocus bloom in spring, without 
thinking what dust it is that feeds the wild flowers of 
Balaclava. Ask their witness, and see if they will not 
reply that it is well with them, and with theirs; that they 
would have it no otherwise; would not, if they might, 
receive back their gift of love and life, nor take again 
the purple of their blood out of the cross on the breast¬ 
plate of Eogland. Ask them: and though they should 
answer only with a sob, listen if it does not gather upon 
their lips' into the sound of the old Seyton war-cry— 
•‘Set on.” 

—I am, &c. Gov Wilfrid Haylbr. 

Capenhurst, Chester: Feb. 1, 1900. 


The Decadent Cuckoo. 

Sir,— Allow me, in thanking you for the excellent 
review of my cuckoo book, to say that the illustrations are 
all given in it. That which should have been placed at 
page 28 was, by the binder, put at an earlier page; and, 
in the list of illustrations, page IS is an unfortunate mis¬ 
print for 13. Your ixiserting this may save others who 
already have the volume from being puzzled, and these 
errors are put right in later copies. I exceedingly regret 
they should have occurred.—I am, &c., 

Atvyi vtitp H Tipp 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, 8.W.' 


“ Ariel's Press Cutting Agency.” 

Sir, —Your references, in the current issue of the 
Academy, to Mr. I. Zangwill’s “delicious essays in the 
difficult art ” of parody are so extremely flattering to me, 
that 1 cannot deny myself the pleasure of writing to say 


that it was I, not Mr. Zangwill, who contributed to Ariel 
the series of “ press cuttings ” which you praise so highly. 
They have been attributed to my friend Mr. Zangwill, I 
know, by a variety of papers of less consequence than the 
Academy, and I hope I may not be considered unduly 
vain for not allowing the statement to pass without con¬ 
tradiction in the magisterial columns of the Academy. 
For I recognise that some, people may not think so 
generously of those bagatelles as your reviewer does. 
I know one person who does not. Yet it is a gratification 
to him to know that he is not the only one by whom they 
are still remembered.—I am, &c., 

Feb. 7, 1900. Edward Morton. 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 20 (New Series). 

We asked last week for mottoes tor four bookcases containing 
respectively works of History, Poetry, Fiotion, and Biography. The 
quotations were to be from English authors, and suitable to be 
really employed for the purpose named. The following series, sent 
by Hiss Evelyn Underhill, 3, Campden Hill-place, London, W., 
seems to us the most suitable: 

Hittory — 

History is Philosophy teaching by examples.— Bolingbrohe. 
Poetry — 

The crown of literature is poetry.— M. Arnold. 

Fiction— 

An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 

“ Richard III." iv. 4. 

Biography— 

In books we find the dead, as it were, living. 

Richard de Bury. 

Replies received also from : T. C., Bnxted; D. H. W., Pwllheli; 
R. D. B., London; E. B. V. C., Isradon ; E. C. W., Oxford; C. W., 
London ; J. A. S. B., Edinburgh ; H. A. W., Portobello ; E. L. E., 
Rochdale; A. S. W., Westward Ho! ; A. M. P., Linooln; C. S., 
Brighton; G. N., Clifton ; M; H. M., London; W. D.E, Wimbledon; 
A. T., Reigate; E. T., Manchester; Miss 0., Newtown; L. 0., 
Cambridge; F. L., Manchester: R. G. W., Kirkby-Ravensworth ; 
F. E. W., London; L. P., Inverness; D. C. R., Birkenhead ; E. E. L. 
Leicester ; H. J., London ; T. M., Randle ; E. H. Didsbary ; D. S., 
London; Miss G., Reigate; B. G, Bamsbury; H. B., London; 
Mrs. W. H. P.. Alton; S. C, Brighton; F. M., London ; J. R., 
Aberdeen ; G. R., Aberdeen ; F. M. D., London ; S. S., Cambridge; 
A. D. B., Liverpool; A. C., Edinburgh; D. C. R., Birkenhead; 
R. W. D. N., London; M. A. C., Cambridge; G. B., Liverpool; 
R. W. M., London; C. E., Edinburgh; L. K., Highgate; and 
R. F. M. C., Whitby. 


Competition No. 21 (New Series). 

Every family where writing games are popular has some game of 
home manufacture. We offer a prize of a guinea to the description 
of the best original writing game—that is to say, of the best game 
for an evening party in which paper, pencils, and brains are 
involved. The word original would not exclude a good adaptation 
of a well-known game, which is the form that home-made games 
often take. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 13. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the second column of p. 132, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses Bhould always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Our Special Prize Competitions. 

{For particular* nee inride page of carer.) 

Received during the week: Isis, Grangemouth, The Outsider 
Erin-go-bragh, Lanoet, Unfledged, Kingston, Narcissus, Tredegar. 
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New Books Received. 


NEW WORK 


\Thts* noD* on tome of the Ntw Booh* of the week art 
preliminary to Review* that may follow .] 

America To-Day. By William Archer. 

Last year Mr. William Archer braved the Atlantic to 
make a study of the American stage. He also accepted 
a commission from the Pall Mall Gazette and Magazine to 
jot dovra his impressions of America during an eight 
weeks’ sojourn. The book before us contains those jottings 
or observations, together with four essays, dealing with 
American subjects, somewhat weightier in character, to 
which he has given the title of “ Beflections.” (Heinemann.) 

Le Mobte DArthur. By Sir Thomas Malory. 

The two new volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s. “ Library of 
English Classics.” The page is ample and the type large. 
Mr. A. W. Pollard’s bibliographical note reminds us that 
Caxton (whose preface is included in this edition) finished 
printing the first edition on the last day of July, 1485, 
some fifteen or sixteen years after Malory finished the 
book. An index has been supplied by Mr. Henry 
Littlehales. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 7s. net). 

John Buskin. By M. H. Spielmann. 

Mr. Spielmann’s monograph on Mr. Buskin is ready 
betimes. Portions of it were written for the Graphic , and. 
one chapter appeared in the Magazine of Art. All has, 
however, been revised. An article on “ The Black Arts,” 
which Mr. Buskin wrote for the Magazine of Art, is reprinted 
here, together with some correspondence concerning the 
article which passed between Mr. Buskin and the author 
of this book. (Cassell & Co. 5s.) 

Historical Tales from Shakespeare. 

By D. T. Quiller Couch. 

This is the book which was first announced under the title 
of Q's Tales from Shakespeare. Therein Mr. Couch supplies 
certain of the plays omitted by Charles and Mary Lamb.’ 
His original idea, he tells us, was to follow their plan of 
using only Shakespearian words, but in time he gave this 
up and wrote in his own manner. The plays are 
“ Coriolanus,” “Julius Ceesar,” “King John,” tne two 
“ Bichards,” and the three, “ Henrys.” (Arnold. 6s.) 

How England Saved Europe. By W. H. Pitchett- 
The third volume of Mr. Fitchett’s history of the 
great war. The reader now reaches the war in the 
Peninsula and the Duke of "Wellington—a tract of time 
covered in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life. The two books 
would make an interesting comparison. Maps of battles 
and portraits of soldiers illustrate the volume. (Smith, 
Elder & Co. 6s.) 

The Bomantic Triumph. By T. S. Omohd. 

The new volume in Messrs. Blackwoods’ “ Periods of 
European Literature” series. The Bomantic movement 
had its impulse in the last century—Rousseau in France, 
Ossian in Great Britain, Biirger in Germany, were among 
the leaders. Burger, of course, influenced Scott, for it 
was the ballad of “Leonore” which first turned his 
thoughts towards romance. The movement soon gathered 
strength, and Mr. Omond traces it all over Europe. 
(Blackwood. 5s. net.) 

\* Owing to pressure upon our space further acknowledg¬ 
ments of New Books are held over till next week. 

Special cloth case* for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8«. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publither, 43, Chancery-lane. 


by the late 

G. W. STEEVENS, 

War Correspondent of the “ Daily MaiL” 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD 
& SONS, will publish about the 
end of FEBRUARY “ FROM 
CAPETOWN to LADYSMITH: 
an Unfinished Record of the 
South African War,” by G. W. 
STEEVENS, Author of “ With 
Kitchener to Khartum, ’ “In 
India,” Ac. In One Volume , 
crown 8m With Maps . 

45, George Street, Edinburgh; & 37, Paternoster 
Bow, London, E.C. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 

THIRD EDITION. 

OUR LIVING GENERALS. 

By ARTHUR TIMPLI, Author of 41 The Making of the Empire.'* 

Art vellum, gilt top, price 8s. 0d. 

Biographical Sketches with fine Portraits of Twelve Generals, no fewer than ten 
of whom are now at the front. 

'* Pleasant and proud reading.”— Saturday Bedew. 

41 A capital book, breezily and brightly written.”— Jamss's Budget. 

“ The list is well chosen. Men of whom the nation ia justly prond.” 

Naval and Military Record. 


A NOTABLE BOOK OF DAILY READINGS. 

Boole of Bible Readings are common enough, b*t only 
once in many year* does one appear which takes a dis¬ 
tinctive place, and leave into a large and permanent 
popularity. Such a book is 14 IN THE HOUR OF 
SILENCE.** 

IN THE HOUR OF SILENOE. 

By ALEXANDER 8MELLIE, M.A, Price 6s. 

Antbor of 44 Torchbearers of the Faith.** 


"All is original and all of dholcest quality... .Th* thought is never abstruse, but in touch 
with the simple realities of our spiritual life : yet it is always fresh—We have not had a 
hook of daily meditation so near to what it ought to be as this is, though many have tried to 
furnish one."-Expository Time*. 

»• There is moral vision in the book and the kind of tenderness which is only born of rips 
spiritual oonviotion."— 7h* Speaker. __ 


CHILD VOICES. 

By W. E. OULE. Price 8«. 0d. net. 
Profusely Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 

“ In every way the book is a beautiful one."—Guardian. 


FAIRY STORIES FlOM THE LITTLE MOUNTAIN. 

By JOHN FINNEMORE. Prioe 2s. fld. 

Charmingly Illustrated by James R. Sinclair. 

“ The book Is a real addition to fairy literature. 0» e of the bast books of the kii.d the 
year has produced. The illustrations are excellent”— Bookman. 

TORCHBEARERS OF THE FAITH. 

By ALEXANDER 8MELLIE, M.A. Price 3s. fli. 

Author of 44 In the Hour of Silence,*’ Ac. 

“ What ha* especially captivated me «i 4 Torchbearers of the Fnith.’ 

which is one of the very bett bo> ktvf the kind I have ever seen - Wher*- 

ever l hitve turned I have been fascinated and charmed. J ham already 
procured eevtral copies and piven them away — I expect it to b* my 
etandard volume for thie j/urpom far a Umo hme to come.— 1% ure 
sincerely, _/ Jf. GIBSON. L.U.* 

ANDREW EHEUR08E, PilRr'rn Str.at, lonRon E.C. 
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TO INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS 


that “THE STANDARD’S” 
Remarkable Introductory offer regarding 


NOTICE MUST NOW BE GIVEN 

MUST BE WITHDRAWN. 


The Library of 
Famous Literature 


Readers of the preliminary announcements which The Standard made re¬ 
garding its issue of the new “Library of Famous Literature” will recall the 
express conditions upon which the present offer was made. 

Instead of patting a very high price upon the first edition, with the intention 
of afterwards reducing this price from time to time, as has been the usual 
custom with publishers. The Standard announced that it would receive sub’ 
scnptions in advance of the day of publi cation at the lowest price possible with 
the character aud cost of the work. The result of this offer was an advance 
subscription for 3,000 sets before a single Bet could be delivered. Even after 
^leliveiy was begun, the binders could hardly keep pace with the incoming 
subscriptions, s > that now the orders for nearly 2,000 sets still remain unfilled. 


So long as it was possible to make immediate delivery of the books, The Standard 
has kept its offer open, and under this arrangement 7,000 sets of the Library 
have been subscribed for up to the present time. 

A large force is now at work binding up the last sets of the present edition, 
so that not only will all present subscribers soon be supplied, but the remaining 
set of the edition will also be ready for delivery at an early date. It is in view 
of these circumstances that The Standard now announces that its advance-of- 
publication offer must be withdrawn. Tne present arrangement, whereby it is 
possible to secure the Library at about half the regular price, and the complete 
work, the entire twenty volumes, is sent to the subscriber all at one time, can 
remain open b .t a little while longer. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS THINK. 

Below are printed a few letters from among the hundreds which The Standard has received from early subscribers to the Library, who now have these 
richlv-bound volumes iu their homes. Intending Subscribers may read with interest, especially, the letter in small black type. The latter affirms what The 
Standard hna said repeatedly—that it is next to impossible to give, by means of any mere printed description or specimen pages, and specimen illustrations, an 
adequate idea of the great work which Dr. Garnett and his associates have produced. Only an actual day-by-day use of the Library may reveal its true value, the 
true wealth of its contents. 


“ Received with Favour by my Frionde.” 

Tlierapia. 61, 8t. Andrew's Road. Southsea. 

1 J!* 8 more than surprised on looking through the volumes. 
l>r. Garnett is, indeed, to be congratulated on the compilation 
of a work of such exceptional magnitude, which will be indis¬ 
pensable, and of the greatest value to student* in every branch 
of literature. 

The beautiful coloured plates and hundreds of well-executed 
illustrations,the paper, type, and binding make the work most 
attractive. The publishers are, i odeed. to be congratulated for 
the exoelleuce of their share in ita production. 

It is a pleasure to record the favour with which this work has 
been received by all my friends who have had the opportunity 
of gl.Dcing through its pages. They were not long in deter¬ 
mining to order copies for themselves before too late, 

WILLIAM J. J. SPRY, R.N., F.R.G.8., F.R.Illst.8., 4c. 

" Tha Essays are Hama of Literature.” 

80, Peacock Street. Gravesend. 

I awaited an opportunity of glancing through the volumes so 
as to add to the number of expreiaious of appreciation and 
delight you already have. I have much pleasure in so doing. 
Thry enable one at short notioe to find any desired passage, and 
I have already had oocaslon to refer to two Roman writers and 
Rns-ian authors. The Fssays prefacing the volumes are in 
themselves gems of literature. 

W. HAYDN VAUGHAN DAVIES. 

“ ’ he Library ie a Veritable Treasure- 
house of Good Things.” 

Moretouhampstead, Devon. 

It nny be of soms interest to you to kuow that I, for one, am 
ne er Ukeiy to regret that I became a purchaser of “ The Inter- 
natio-ial Library of Famous Literature.’’ 

I was greatly attracted by the preliminary advertisement of 
the ** Library, and now that the twenty volumes have reached 
me and I have had an opportunity of examining some of them, 
I must say that rav expectations have been fully realised 

The “library” Is a veritable treasure-house of good things. 
No person who owns it need hive any more dull hour*, One is 
confident that time spent in reading these volumes is time well 
spent, and that what is read is the best of gooi literature. 

I am thoroughly content with my purchase, and look forward 
with much pleasure to a closer intercourse with my twenty new 
fricLdi. That they will prove true friends I do not doubt. 

8. H. NECK (Solicitor). 


"Pleased beyond Measure.” 

Gay ton House, Ashtead, Surrey. 

Dear Sirs,—Now that I have received my 
copies of “ Famous Literature,” I am beyond 
measure pleased with them. 

It seems to me, however, that the public 
should by some means be better acquainted 
with the real nature of the publication. 

I find that comparatively few people know 
what a beautiful work It is. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) PAYNE JENNINGS. 


“The Work Meets every Reasonable 
Expectation.” 

24, Via Gregorian a, Rome. Italy. 

The‘’International Library of Famous Literature arrived 
a few days ago. It was well packed, and the books reached mu 
without the slightest damage. 

1, personally, have not had time to look into the volumes, but 
I my wife aud daughters are highly pleased with them, and teii 
1 me they produce an impression corresponding to that of a Salou 
where one catches glimi»ses of old friends, who revive pic want 
; memories, and gains impressions of some new acqualutauc s 
! that determine one to seek a fuller and more intimate know¬ 
ledge of them in their own homes. j 

The work appears to meet every reasonable expectation 
formed of it, aud it seems to give much pleasure aud instruc¬ 
tion to everyone who dips into it. ISAAC HENDERSON. 

11 A Notable Magazine of Good Things” 

• Leighton II mse, Marlow. 

I am glad to be able to express my great satisfaction with tha 
“ International Library of Famous Literature.” The work is, 

: indeed, a notable one, aud completely fulfils its purpose as a 
magazine of good things, indulgence in which cannot fail to 
improve the literary taste of eveu casual readers. 

G. R. TWEEDIE. | 


11 A Work of the Highest Value.” 

Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

I have'received with much pleasure my set of volumes, and 
am exceedingly glad ihat I gave you my same as a subscriber. 
8ome of the lighter pieoes introduced, such as *’ The Spider and 
the Fly,” will no doubt provoke both criticism and merriment; 
but upon the whole, not to speak of the copies of rare illumina¬ 
tions, or of the excellent type, I regard the work as one of the 
highebt value in bringing together such a vast array of choice 
pieces of thd finest literature of all ages aud countries, many of 
them not easily to be met with, so that it will be an almost in¬ 
dispensable supplement to every important private and public 
lihraiy. as wolf as -f educational interest and value to the 
higher schools and colleges 

(rev.) john b. McClellan, m.a.. 

Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

II Many Years of Pleature Perusing: 

the Works.” 

1. Gresham Buildings, Basibghall St eet, London, E C. 

Although I ooinplaiar-d at the length of tune you kept me 
before delivering the volumes of ” Famous Literature,” J must 
confess now that I have received them they were well worth 
waiting for. 

I have only cursorily glanced through the books, but I have 
seen sufficient to m »ke me mo.e than gratified, aud I look for¬ 
ward to many years of pleasure in tae complete perusal of the 
works. EDWARD LEE. 

“Cannot Fail to be of* Great Value.” 

3, Wilford Grove, Nottingham. 

I am pleased to inform you that the copy of your’’Inter¬ 
national Library ” which I have received gives every satisfaction. 
In paper, type, binding, aud general external appearance it 
leaves notbiug to be desired. A pleasing feature is the varied 
character of the illustration*, forming interesting adjuncts to 
the text. The anthology itself is such as was to ho expected 
from its editor. Dr. Garnett. The different periods of literary 
hbtory are represented iu just proportion, and a nice discrimi¬ 
nation has been exercised iu selection from rmmest aud repre¬ 
sentative authors. As a whole, the Library caauot fail to be of 
great value to those who have had little opportunity for deep or 
wide reading, but who wish to make an acquuutanoe with 
more than the names of the world’s best writers. 

CYRIL SHELBOURNE. M.A. (LomU 


WHAT THI8 GREAT WORK 18. 

It is not easy to put in brief compass a description 
of a work that is in itself a great library. 

The splendid collection which Dr. Garnett ha-? 
edit-d has all literature In its field—all races and all 
times. The Lib-ary of Famous Literature presents 
not merely the heat of all the great authors thiC. have 
e' er lived, but likewise a panorama of life and letters 
from that dim, remote past when books first began to 
be made, down to our own day. 

Here, in succession, is “the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome." Here are the 
Mid lie Ages, lit ny the flame of Dante’s genius and 
swettened by Chaucer’s poetic gossip. Here the 
Renhissance sheds all its coruscating names—Shake¬ 
speare, 8penser, Jonson, Sydney, Marlowe, Bacon ; 
wtUe Cervantes bids chivalry adieu, and Montaigne 
gives laws to the modern gentleman. Here are the 
dandy essayists, diarists, and satirists of Queen 
Anne’s day; here the Johnsonian thunder, and the 
early masters of the novel — Fielding, Smollett, 
Richardson, and Burney. 

The nineteenth century is the most richly repre¬ 
sented of all periods. Wordsworth’s new worship of 
Nature, Lamb’s cosy wit, Shelley’s wild melodies, 
and Byron’s “pageant of his bleeding heart” are 
here. Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, Clough, 
Rossetti, Darwin, Spencer, Newman, Ibsen, Tolstoi, 
Turgeoief, Hugo, and hundreds of writers who have 
oom ribated to the present revival of the novel are 
richly represented in The Library. 

Nor is mere wit despised or humour neglected. In 
Thw Library every mood finds its response; and in 
this vast collection the wisdom of Plato and the piety 
of Pascal are harmonised with the wit of Sheridan 
and the fun of Mark Twain. 

A tasteful and convenient Bookcase will be 
supplied to Subscribers at a low price. 



THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE. 


mnamg in me 
Special Bookcase. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 

Those who subscribe now, In advance of publication, may 
obtain the Complete Work, Twenty Volume*, AT A REDUC¬ 
TION OF FIFTY PER CENT, from the regular prices here¬ 
after to prevail. The Library is not 9old in parts or by single 
volumes, but only in complete sets. The entire Twenty 
Volumes will he seut all at one time upou a preliminary pay- 
rueut of but HALF-A-UUINEA; further payments, after the 
Twenty Volumes are iu your home, to be at the rate of !>, 12,15, 
or 21 shillings per mouth, according to the binding. 


A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
100-PAQE PROSPECTUS 
SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 

If you will state tt*t you read this notioe iu Tuk Academy, 
The Standard will tend, post paid to any add re-s, a large 
illustrated Prospectus of ifie LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 
LITERATURE, together with speomeu pages, pages from the 
Index, and the like. But those who prefer to file their sub¬ 
scriptions at onoe, and thus take advantage of the Special 
Prices, which are offered lu advance of the any of publication, 
may examine the work, ia the different styles of binding, at 
The Standard Offices, 23, St. Bride Street, near Ludgate Oir .us: 
and at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell 4 Co.. Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, where orders may be 
booked, both for Cash Payments and oa Monthly Instalments. 


APPLICATION FOR PROSPECTUS. 

It you do not wish to cut this sip out cirefully stite that 
you saw tins notice iu Tux Academy, otherwise tne Prospectus 
cannot be seat. 

W. M. JACKSON, 

Tllti STANDARD, 

23. &t- Bride Sheet, 

Loudon, E.C. 

Having read in The Academy your offer icgudiu^ the 
LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LlTe.RATo iIl, I reqaj-t that 
you send ine your Illustrated Prosiiectus. 

Name. 

Address. 
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C URATOR, LIBRARIAN, .r BRCRB- 

TARY.—WORK in one such office desired by FELLOW 
ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, experienced in Organifa- 
tkm&nd Routine.—U. W., care of Information Office, Oxford. 


W IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL.— Mr®. 

J. T. TRENCH reocivee GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhuret. Woodside. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Miss Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, Bishop and Mrs. Barry, Col and Mrs. Chenerix 
Trench and others. 

T he princess Helena college, 

EALING, W. , 

Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Charter 188G. I 

President—H.R.II. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
High-class education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE¬ 
MEN, as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
and Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 
games. 1 

Training department for kindergarten students in prep&ra- 


There is a Home in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady PriocipU. 

R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill. Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, Oe in the Accountants* Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.—For particulars apply to Secbetabt at College. 


DAVID NUTT, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER. 

Of 270-271, Strand, will REMOVE on the 13th inst. to 
Pi08. 57-59, LONG ACRE, WO. 


S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
OP LITERATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST OP NEWLY-PURCHASED 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

No. 591, jnst published for FEBRUARY, includes a 
special collection of works in Natural History. 
Post free from 

HENRY SOTHERAN A 00., Booksellers, 
110, Strand, W.C.; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


UTILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14. Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, SO, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet (Tee on application. 

■DAEDEKER’S A BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New folly detailed CATALOGUE cent poet free on application. 
DULAU A 00., 97, Bono Square. London, W. 

"W. IvT- VOYNICH 

Has OPENED an OFFICE at 

1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 9 

Where he lias on view a COLLECTION of 

XV. & XVI. CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY 
AMERICANA, &c. 

The List of Unknown end Loet Books is in Preparation 
Office Homs, 10-1 and 2—5. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


MTJDIE’S LIBRARY F. Y. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


(LIMITED). 

ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 

AH the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 

ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publication* in most Branches of 
Literature. 

Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics', the Army, Navy, 
Arts, Sciencb, Philosophy, Sport, 
Theology, History, Biography, and 
Fiotion. prlc . 1a . ed . 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish, 

READY JANUARY, 1900. 

Price la ed. 


UODIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-31, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring as sis tance in Literary Re- 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151 , Strand, London, W.C. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. ai. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
129) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS 

In cloth gilt, price 6s. each. 

MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE WOOING OF MONI0A. 

By the Author of "The Way of a Woman,” 
“The Siren," Ac. 

ADSLIMS •KROKANT’S NSW NOVEL. 

A RISE IN THE WORLD. 

By the Author of “ Blake of Oriel,’* 

•* A Valuable Life,” Ac., Ac. 

W. OLARK RU88ELL’* NEW ROMANCE. 

A VOYAGE AT ANCHOR. 

By the Author of “ The Wreck of the * Grosvenor/ ” 
&c., Ac. 

“ This delightful story ia in Mr. W. Clark Russell's 
happiest style.’*— Scotsman. 

** A new idea which works out very successfully.** 
_ World. 

FLORENOE WARDEN'S LATEST NOVEL. 

A LOWLY LOVER 

Bythe Author of “The House on the Marsh,” Ac., Ac. 
“ Thoroughly interesting."— Bin k and White. 

NEW NOVIL BY LUO AC OLMVK 
i Mrs. Howard Kingsests). 

WHAT A WOMAN WILL DO. 

By the Author of “ Lazarus,** “ The Monks of 
the Holy Tear,** Ac., Ac. 

“Full of smart and bitter writing, readable and 
amnsiDg in every pape.”— Academy. 

“ hi vets the attention, and interests the reader up^ 
to the very last page.’*— Punch. 

“ A really entertaining book.’’— Review of the Week. 

In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

NEW NOVEL BY PERRINQTON PRIMM. 

THE GIRL AT 

RIVERFIELD MANOR. 

By the Author of “ Belling the Cat,” Ac. 

f. v. waira & co., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

SBTABLISHMD IBM. 

B ibkbeck B A N 

Southampton Buildings, Ohanoary LsaaLoodon. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF pw CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEP06IT8 repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS,on the mini¬ 
mum monthly halanoee, when not drawn below SI 00. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANN CITIES porohasea and raid. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives ratal! luroa- 


BIRKBEOK BUrLDING SOCIETY’. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two eumzAS fee xokth. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

POE FITE UnJLIMOl PEE MOITB, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full nartfcratmn, po<t free 
FRANCIS RAVENeCROFT, Manager. 



Printer* and Publisher*. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., have specially-built Rotary ana other fast Machine* 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 18, 24, or 22-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Adrioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

„ FadllUes upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver 
Usin g and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
JL done. 10 d. per 1.000 word*. 8>mples and references. 
Mu 1 ti-Copies.— a dare**, Min E. M., 18, Mortimer Orescent, N W 

A UTHORS* MS. neatly and accurately 
TYPED by young Isidy. Good references, la. per 
1,000 word*.—K , 45, Lyndliurst Road, Peckham. 


„ BARMOUTH, DOLGKLLY, HABLKOH, ORICCIKTH, and PWLLHKLL 
MALYERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, 4 CHELTENHAM 


MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, 4 CHELTENHAM. 

WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 

is.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotel* throughout 

the world. 

“What would not the intelligent touiiat in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which, 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! v ’ — The Times. 

“ The beat Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Laxly Poet. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.—00 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. OOOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 Refer etwee to all Streets and Places of Interest 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Bnoiir, Miuuu, Hiiiltoi, Ent, 4 Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR. — BOOKS TO READ. 

FIRST LARGE EDITION NEARLY READY. 

In crown 8vo, Cover designed by J. A. Stminqton, price Is. 

THE BOER 

i IN PEACE AND WAR. 

By ARTHUR M. MANN, 

Author of “ The Truth from Johannesburg." 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF TRANSVAAL SCENES 

AND LIFE. 

NOTiOE. —This book is likely to have an exceptional sale, and orders should 
be sent in at once as they can onlu be executed in the order of their receipt. 

London : JOHV LGNG. 6. Chandoa Street, Strand. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE WAR.-Part L J 

BEING THE 

OFFICIAL DESPATCHES 

7ROM THE 

General Oommandlng-ln-Ohlef 

THE FORCES IN 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Reprinted from “ The London Gazette ” ! 

Of JANUARY 2#th, 1900, in a convenient form for binding with future issues. 

NOW READY. PRICE SIXPEeaoe. 

HARK ISON <fc SONS^ Publishers of The Lmlon Gazette, 

45. 8t. Martin’s Lane, and all Booksellers 

THE STANDARD HISTORY OF SOOTH AFRICA. 

GEORGE McCALL THEAL, LL.D. 

Formerly Keeper of the Archives of Cape Colony, and at present Colonial 
Historiographer. 

THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Coloured and other Haps and Plates. 

Vol. History of Vouth AfMoat under tho Dutch last 

India. Company: 1662—1795. 2 vote., 30.. 

Vol. III. 1 1765-1634. 15a 

Vol. IV. 1 1834 1.64. 15a. 

Vol. V. i 1854—1372. Tho Republic* and Natlvo Terri tor loa. 

IBs. [Reprinting. 

THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH AFRIGAH UHITY. 

By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, Author of “ The Redemption of Egypt,” Ac. 

A lecture delivered at the Imperial Institute in December, 1899, with added , 
notes and table of population. 

Fcap. 8 vo f 6(1. net | cloth. Is. net 

Review of the We»k.—" Supplies all the information required for an intelli¬ 
gent study of tbe question.” 

BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDERS. 

The History of the South African Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 

By JOHN PROCTER, BarriS'er-at-Law. 

Crown 8 . 0 , cloth, 2a 6 d. 

SWAN SONNRNSOHEIN k CO . Limited. London. 

: frK'iftftK ALLEV. 156. Ghannur ^r^oo Road. 

SECOND IMPRESSION PRINTING. 

IN THE LAND OF THE BOERS. 

By OLIVER OSBORNE. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, special Design on cover, 2s. 

Daily Telegraph.—" A book with instruction and amusement in it.*’ 

Glasgow Herald .—“ 8eldom has an unvarnished record formed more 
pleasant reading than doe* ibe account of these adventures ” 

Western Morning .Yews.—" This in a book of no ordinary literary merit’* 

EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 

SOUTH AFRICA. Further Correspondence relating 

to the Affairs in South Africa down to tte 18th January. By poet, 

2 s. 5Jd. 

SOUTH AFRICA. Correspondence relating to the 

Defence of Natal. By post, 4d. 

LIST OF BLUE BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICAN 
AFFAIRS 

Dating from the Sand River Convention to the present date, affecting specially , 
the Transvaal, tent on application. 

R. A EVERETT & CO.. 42, Ewer Street Strand, W.O. 

London : Fn*»t. Hardin* 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY, 1800.—Price 2s. Bd.—Contains. 

THE MILITARY and STRATEGICAL SITUATION 

1. FROM a BRITISH STANDPOINT. Bv l.ieut.-General Owirr, R.A. 

2 . AS SEEN THROUGH GERMAN SPECTACLES. By Capt. Fritz 

HOBiriG. „ , _ 

*. AN AMERICAN GENERAL’S VIEW. By Major-General Howaed. 

THE RIVALRY of RACES in SOUTH AFRICA:- 

1. A JUSTIFICATION of ENGLAND'8 COURSE. By HiurtCckt. 

2. WHY the DUTCH are in the RIGHT. By Dr. J. 0. Voiot. 

S. THE BLUNDERS of the BRITISH. By Montaqi; White. 

GERMAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND and AMERICA. By Professor 
Theodor Mommsen. 

SOME NOVELS of 18.9. By W. E. Hihlev. 

And other Articles. 

London: WM. HKIN 6 MANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.O. 

Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events 
which have Induced the present crisis. 

IMPRESSIONS OF SOOTH AFRICA. 

By the Right Hon, JANES BRYCE, H.P. 

With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 

Crown 8vo, Is. 1 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 

SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. : 

By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., 

Indian Staff Corps. Late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Os. 

MACMILLAN k CO.. Ltd. London 

BEST PRINTING ON BEST PAPER. 

O-I-V- PORTRAITS 

NOW APPEARING IN THE 

“ TRANSVAAL IN WAR AND PEACE.” 

EVERY THURSDAY. PRICE 6d. 

ALL INTERESTED IN SOUTH AFRICA 

SHOULD HEAD | 

RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 

By H. C. THOMSON, 

Author of “ The Chitral Campaign ” and of “ The Outgoing Turk.” 

W ith 8 Illustrations and a Map. Large crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

SPF.CTA TOR—- We do not heeltate to My that, however fully a mau may think-himself 
informed on South African affair*, he will do well to study Mr. Thomson g book. It* width 
of view, its reasonableness, its moderation, and its comm on-sense give a high claim ui>on tno 
attention of All those who have to deal with the South African problem." 

IXY'KSTIjR.S‘ BE VIE JK.- M A work that ought to be read by every intelligent politician in 
the three kingdoms who wishes to understand the bouth African problem in its various, 
changeless, yei ever-changing phases.” 

London : TT. VIRTUE k CO.. Limited. 26. Ivy Lane. 

London : SMITH. ELDER, k CO.. 15. Waterloo Place. S.W. 

W. GLAISHER, Discount Bookseller, 

285, High Holborn, London. 

Cash Prices. 

SPECIAL OFFERS- «• d. 

Nlcholoon'a (0.) Pifty Years In South Africa. Plates. 

290pp. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Pub.Gs.r.. . . 1 6 

Sir Richard F. Burton's Wanderings in Wsst Africa. 

2 vols. (Pub. 21s.) ... . 4 6 

Dr. Oarl Fetors’s Nsw Light on Dark Africa. Fully Illus¬ 
trated. Imp. 8vo. (Pub. 16*».) . 5 O 

Stanley’s In Darkest Africa. Best Edition. 2 role. (Pnb. 42s.) 12 6 
Stanley’s The Congo and the founding of Its Free 

State. 2 role. (Pub. Me.) . 10 0 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Apply for GLAISHER'S Extensive CATALOGUE of Publi hers' 

J " Remainders at Reduced Prices. 

MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 

SOUTH AFRICA. By Gio. McC.u.i. The At, LL.D. 5s 

HOW TO RBAO WAR NBW 6 . Hints to Readers of Despatches, Ac. Is. 

THE LIVES OP ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. Bv their Sea. Os 
PAUL KRUOER AND MIS TIMES. By F. R. Statham. 7s. Od. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION. Bv Olive 8 ck»iihek. la.ad. 

A PRIMER OP SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. By Geoeos McCall 

MR. T MMNVS >’ A “south African Novel. By F. R. 8TAtHA*. 6s. 
TROOPER PETER HALKEr OF MA 8 HONALAND. By Oliv* 

gcHREINKH. 24. tid ___ 

THE CAPTAIN of THE LOCUSTS. By A. Wxbitrr. 2a. 

KAFFIR STORIE 8 . By W. C. Set lly. Paper, Is. 6 d.; cloth, 2 s. 

MR. THOMAS ATKINS. By the Author of ‘-Howto bo Happy Though 

FIFTYEARS OP THE HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIO IN 1 

SOUTH AFRICA. By 3. C. Voiot, M.P. 2 voir. SOs. net the «et. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. [ 
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GHATTO & WIN DOS’S NEW BOOKS 

WALFORD S COUNTY FAMILIES 

of the UNITED KINGDOM (1900). 

Containinj^the Percent, < Birth, Marriage.^Education. Ac., 


of M.OO') L 
Club*, Ac, 


_ Isof Families, their lieiriTOffioei, Addresses,’ 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, SOa.__ 


ROBERT BUCHANAN'S New Novel, 
ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the 
Great River, will be ready on 
Mar ch l. Croton 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DORA MYRL, the LADY DETEC¬ 
TIVE, by M. McD. BODKIN, Q.C., 
Author of “ Paul Beck," is Now 
Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth , 3s. Od. 

OUR GREATEST LIVING SOL- 

DIER8. By CHARLES LOWE. M.A. With 9 Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a 6d. 

"Lord Wolseley comes first of the eisrht generals whose bio¬ 
graphies are here given. Of the seven that follow, five are in 
Africa (8ir Redvers Bailer. Lord Roberts. Sir G. White. Lord 
Kitchener, and Sir Hector Macdonald). Then comes an account 

iaaMss®" g ' n " 

A SECRET of the NORTH SEA 

By ALGERNON GISMIlfG. Crown 8vo, cb'th, 8s. 

“A story marked by a rong individuality of stjle, tone, and 
treatment... a novel of mark as a study of character and 
passion."— Scoteman. 

"There is. pleasure in reading the volume, for its technical 
composition throughout is excellent, the descriptive passages 
are at time* brilliant, and the dialogue is never wearisome.” 

_ __ Atharurum. 


SOUR GRAPES. By J. F. Cornish 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 

"SuKeptiMe m»!e rcider, will have difficulty iu d-cidin? 
whether kittenish Ruby Bmbooke or true-hearted Barbara 
Asbleigh is the more winso me.”— Scotsman. 

IN LONDONS HEART By 

GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of "Rogues and Vagabonds," 
Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 j. «d. 

“It would be unfair not to notice the real ingenuity of the 
plot... .or the evidences of a curious knowledge of Lindon life. 
....For ourselves, we confess to having read the book right 
through, and most of those who take it up will do the same. 

"We must admit having found ‘ In London’s HeArt’o'ne of 
the most exciting sensational works we have read since ‘The 
Mystery o f a Ha nsom Cab .”—S peak.r. 

A COURT TRAGEDY7 By Albert 

Author of "An Englishman in Paris.” 
^ « Illustrations by J. Barnard Davis. Crown 8 vo, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. ’ 

" A? interesting, pleasant etory."— Weekly Shu. 

The w rifc er the true dramatic instinct, and a proper 
appreciation of the elements which go to make a moving tale." 
____ Scotsman 

BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS.- 

Vol.X. TALES of TRAIL and TOWN, Ac. Crown 8vo, 

cloth , fie. ___ 

ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRES 

^TEL^T.^^^oth,^ * ERNS8T A 
•• II. Zola’i - La Fante da l'Abbc Mouret.’ which Mr. Vliefelly 
haa adequately and diaoraetly tranalated, reealla Dort'. only 
ST < ?jP« tu .'?! The Neophyr. '....It is an eiuuisIteidylL. . 
It is difficult to say or to see how the story coulu be made more 
patheti c or even more po werful tha n it is,"— T ruth. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. each. 

A 8 ™CT° a ’S WOOING. By Alan 

T » f h » r PBIDE - 

THE LADY from NOWHERE. By 

FERGU8HUME. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. * 

1a example of Its kind, and even the most 
expert reader of such storiee will have considerable difficulty in 
a?£A he r ®*P° Q >lbility for the murder on the right shoulders 
until the author chooses to reveal it ."—S cotsman 

BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS on POPULAR 

ANTIQUITIES. With the Additions of Sir HENRY 
LLLIS. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. «d. 

._( Shortly. 

AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes 

and Recollections during the Re'jm of Louis Philippe and 
the Empire. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, bSckram, 
3s. 6d. 

" Contains perhaps the most valuable and striking collection 
of genuine revelations yet given us as to the very inmost 
coteries of French life from the thirties to the eighties-whether 
political, artistic, royal, literary, imperial, military, musical, 
or Popular. The book palpitates with actuality from beginning 
to end.— Spe aker. _ -do 

A KIPLING PRIMER By F. Lawrence 

. . K , N w? r U® 8- 2 .Portrait. Crown 8vo,doth, 3«. 6d. 

A Kipling Primer’ include! biographloal and critical 
chaptara, an index to Mr. Kipling’! principal writings, and 
bibliographic!. Every point in the lubject’i varied career ii 
touched upon, and a! a luminary of contemporary opinion on a 
great writer the book has a value of its own. ■— Outlook. 

London ; Cnarro A Wnrnus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane.W.C. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW LIST 


BY THf AUTHOR OP 11 QUO VAOI8.” 

FIRST EDITION OVER SUBSCRIBED, SECOND EDITION 
NOW READY. 

IN the NEW PROMISED LAND. 

By HENRYK 8IENKIEWICZ, Author of “Quo Vadis." 
Translated from the original Polish by Count **, de 
SOI8SON8. With a new Photogravure Portrait of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. 2s. fid. [Socvnd Edition now rtadu. 

" A vivid example of Henryk Sienkiewicz’ talent. The 
simple history of two Polish peasants is told wi a h keen force 
and skill, so that their figures are very real, au i their patient 
tuflfe'ing iustinot with pathos aud eloquent in the extrema. A 
powerful narrative .”—Daily Telegraph. 

MAURU8 JOKAI’S FAMOUS NEKS NOVEL. 

fourth edition. 

THE POOR PLUTOCRATS 

By MACROS JOKAI, Anther at "The Green Book* 
“ Black Diamonds,” Ac. fle 

“ For sheer vigour of <inun itic incident and vivid excitement 
there is not one of Jdkai’s tales that can beat this. In all the 
qualities which make Jdkni’s wild Hungarian genius unique, 
this weird and lurid story is supreme "—Pall Vail GcuttU. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF MOZART. 

_A SOCL-STIRRING MUSICAL ROMANCE. 

THE TONE KING. By Heribert 

RAU. Translated by JULIA E. 8. RAE. With fine 
Photogravure after Jager’s Portrait of Mozart. 6s 

[Second Edition. 

" He was the wonder of the world, and the narrative of his 
achievements, deftlv built up to completeness by Mr. Rau, is 
delightful reading throughout.”— Dailg Telegraph. 

OURTIS YORKE'S LATEST POPULAR NOVEL 

THIRD EDITION. 

JOCELYN ERROLL By Curtis 

YORKE. With fiae Photogravure of the Author. Author 
of "That Little Girl," “ODCe,” " Romance of Modorn 
Looilon,” Ac 6s. 

“Curtis Yorke is an experienced and skilful writer; her 
stories are well constructed aud cleverly Developed. Her 
characters are consistent and real. The story is well told and 
the interest is well sustained throughout " 

Birmingham Gazette. 

MISS E. BOYD BAYLY’S NEW MEMOIR OP 

IDA MELLINGER, the Armenian 

Missionary. By ELIZABETH BOYD BAYLY, Author of 
“Jonathan Merle,” "Alfreda Holme," Ac. Cloth, tin. «d.; 
paper cover. Is. 61. 

" The recoid of a singularly attractive and self-sacrificing life 
veiy sympathe ically uri'ten with th°sc vivid and picturesque 
touches wh'ch characterise all Miss Bayly’s work.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

BY THE HON M OORDELIA LtIQM. 

THE WITNESS of CREATION; 

or, Nature Studies from the Book of Job. By the Hon. M. 
CORDELIA LEIGH, Author of “Simple Lessons from 
Nature,” *c. 2s. 6d. 

London: Jakkold &, Sons, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, B.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bound in coarse leather, rough edges, price 6 b. net. 

CROMWELL'S 80ULDIER'8 

CATECHISM, COMPOSED for the PAHLIA- 
ME\TS ARMY. Being the Companion Volume 
to the famous “ Cromwell’s Souldier*a Pocket 
Bible.” Hitherto unnoticed by Bibliographers, 
and now reproduced in factimtie from one of the 
only two copies at present known to exist. With 
a short Preface by Rev. WALTER BEGLEY. 

NEW NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, doth, price 6s. 

FATHER FOX: a Story of the 

Present Day. By DOROTHY MARTIN. 

“ A well-written volume, which should find favour 
with Evangelical Protestant readers.” 

Hampstead Express . 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

NARCI8SUS; or. an Anglican 

Altar Sacrifice. A Novel. By JOHN BEDS. 


In crown Bvo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE LADY I8ABEL: a Tale of 

Social Life in the Olden Time . By A. 
HAMMOND. 

“ The tale is well constructed and well told, and its 
pictures of life in feudal times are vivid and realistic.” 

_ Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

LOAVES and F/8HE8. By 

BESSIE REYNOLDS. 

“ The story is exceedingly attractive, not only on 
account of its literary worth and interest, but because 
of the high-toned Christian atmosphere which per¬ 
vades the book .”—Dundee Advertiser. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 

UNIFORM EDITION OF 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
PROSE WORKS. 

FROM SEA TO SEA, 

AND OTHER SKETCHES. 

Letters of Travel. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

2 vole., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 

[ Rea-t* on Tuesday. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 

other Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. fid. net. 

ATHENAEUM .—“ He has the supreme merit of 
being interesting. His judgments may. and do, pro¬ 
voke discussion; but they cannot go disregarded. 

The width and ranee of Mr. Harrison’s thoagbt and 
knowledge, the intel ectual strength which underlies 
his work, give his critical deliverances a weight and 
authority which are none too common among the 
pundits of modern letters.” 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tope. Os. each. 

02,000 Copie* have been sold in England and 
„ I merica. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

VIA CRUCIS. 

By ROLF BOLDRKWOOD. 

THE BABES in the BUSH. 

[Ready on Tuesday. 

By ROBERT W. OH AMBERS. 

THE CAMBRIC MASK. 

By BOeRTON OASTLE. 

“YOUNG APRIL.” 

By F. M. PEARD. 

DONNA TERESA. 

By PLORENOE MONTOOMERY. 

TRANSFORMED; or. Three Weeks 

in a Lifetime. Second Edition. 

By WINSTON OHUROHILL. 

330,000 Copies have been sold in England and 
America. 

RICHARD CARVEL. 


Macmillan’s Three and Sixpenny Series. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

LITTLE DORRIT. By Charles 

DICKENS. With 40 Illustrations by PHIZ. K 
Reprint of the First Edition. With an Intro¬ 
duction, Biographical and Bibliographical, by 
CHARLES DICKE-'S the yoenger. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

By BURTON OASTLE. 

CONSEQUENCES: a Novel By 

EGERTON CASTLE, Author of “Pride of 
Jennieo.” Crown 8vo, 8s. Od. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

THE THREE CLERKS: a Novel 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

THIRLBY HALL: a Novel. By 

W. E. NORRI8. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

WAGERS of BATTLE, 1854-1899. 

Verses by FRANKLIN LU8HINGTON and 
HENRY LUSHINGTON. Crown 8vo, sewed. 
Is. net. 


OLD FRIENDS at CAMBRIDGE and 

ELSEWHERE. By J. WILLIS CLARK, M.A. 
Registrars of the University of Cambridge’ 
_form erl y Fell ow o f Trinity College. Crown 8vo , Oa* 

THE PRINCE: a Play. By 

ADOLPHUS ALFRED JACK. Crown 8vo, 
3s. fid. net. 

MACMILLAN St CO., Ltd,, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer will complete his eightieth year 
in April. A birthday address is being prepared in 
Australia, which will be signed alike by those who accept 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophy and by those whom it has 
merely stimulated to opposition. 


On Sunday, February 25, the Stage Society will give 
a performance of Ibsen’s “ The League of Youth.” There 
is a play, now in MS., which is well within the Society’s 
scheme—indeed, an ideal candidate for their consideration. 
We refer to “The Egoist.” Adapted and arranged by 
Mr. Alfred Sutro, it is an open secret that the dialogue, 
which Mr. Sutro has drawn from the book, has been 
revised, and sometimes rewritten, by Mr. Meredith. The 
play is in five acts, and those who were present at a 
rivate reading last Monday speak enthusiastically of its 
ramatic interest and force. 


The death mask of a girl, supposed to have been found 
drowned in the Seine, which gave Mr. Le Gallienne the 
idea for The Worshipper of the Image, is a reality. Dis¬ 
covered by a prowler after curiosities some time ago in a 
shop near Covent Garden, purchased by him, and hung in 
bis rooms, the beauty of the cast sent many to the shop. 
Verses were written to this pretty, pathetic Unknown; 
she suggested a subject for one of our “ Things Seen 
and now a book has been composed around her. 


As our advertisement columns show, the books about 
South Africa and the War are many and various, including 
one by Mr. Frank Harris, wherein the late editor of the 
Saturday Review entangles Dr. Johnson, Carlyle, George 
Washington, and Lord Eandolph Churchill in the discus¬ 
sion. In a few days books descriptive of the actual 
fighting will be ready. That by Mr.' Steevens may well 
claim to be the most important. Called From Cape Town 
to Ladysmith : an Unfinished Record of the South African 
War, it will contain a long, final chapter by Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn, which will take the form of a record of the 
public interest and sympathy that Mr. Steevens’s untimely 
death evoked. 


Mr. Bennett Burleigh, we hear, has also a book 
nearly finished, and then there is Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill’s narrative of his. capture and escape from 
Pretoria. Mr. Alfred Kinnear also announces a volume, 
which will be called To Modder River with Methuen. 


The war has disturbed ordinary publishing, but Messrs. 
Methuen have evolved a method of making it help the 
sale of novels. In the new sixpenny story of their 
“Novelist” Library, Prisoners of War, by Mr. A. Boy son 
Weekes, will be found the offer of a prize of £100 to the 
reader who names the day and the month on which the 
Peace will be signed. There is the usual Coupon arrange¬ 
ment, and the result will be published in a future volume 
of the “Novelist” Library. 


What with his history of the reconquest of the Soudan, 
his brilliant work as war correspondent of the Morning 
Post , his forthcoming War book, and his novel, Savrola, 
the son of Lord Eandolph Churchill is in no danger of 
being overlooked. The hero of Savrola is a young 
democrat, popular idol, orator, statesman, and fighter. 
This is Mr. Churchill’s description of Savrola’s library: 

It was a various library: the philosophy of Schopen¬ 
hauer divided Kant from Hegel, who jostled the Memoirs 
of St. Simon and the latest French novel; Rasselas and 
La Curke lay side by side ; eight substantial volumes of 
Gibbon’s famous History were not perhaps inappropriately 
prolonged by a fine edition of the Decameron ; the Origin 
of Species rested by the side of a black-letter Bible; The 
Republic maintained an equilibrium with Vanity Fair 
and the History of European Morals. A volume of 
Macaulay’s Essays lay on the writing-table itself; it was 
open, and that sublime passage whereby the genius of one 
man has immortalised the genius of another was marked 
in pencil. And history, while for the warning of vehement, 
high, and daring natures, she notes his many errors , will yet 
deliberately pronounce that among the eminent men whose 
hones lie near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, and 
none a more splendid name. 


A literary curiosity will be found in the Strand 
Magazine for February. The last of the late Mr. Grant 
Allen’s Hilda Wade episodes was not finished at his death. 
Dr. Conan Doyle has completed the story upon lines which 
were laid down by Mr. Grant Allen himself in conversation. 
The arrangement recalls Mr. Quiller-Couch’s more arduous 
completion of St. Ives. 


Between his sonnet sequence, The Silence of Lore 
(published last year), and his new volume of poems Without 
and Within (now in the press), Mr. Edmond Holmes has 
issued an essay of a hundred pages on the question 
What is Poetry ? It is refreshing to find a poet of to-day 
asking, and trying to answer, a question of such antiquity 
and breadth. We shall return to Mr. Holmes’s little book. 
Meanwhile, dipping into it, we are glad to find him 
protesting against a notion which is now common that 
the diction of poetry requires constant renewal; that 
golden, for instance, the only English word which really 
describes sunlight, is worn out and must be replaced by 
amber, saffron, or yellow —words which convey less and, 
under a replacement theory, must themselves decay and 
be ousted. Mr. Holmes also holds that the effort to intro¬ 
duce exact, as distinct from vague, words into poetry is 
doomed to failure. “Vague words stir emotion; exact 
terms repress if. ...” 


Mr. Punch this week makes a moving appeal on behalf 
of the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond-street. 
This is the oldest and largest children’s hospital in London, 
yet its funds are now so low that unless money is quickly 
raised its doors will have to be closed. Mr. Punch says 
he does not quote “ Pay, pay, pay,” but urges everybody, 
everywhere, to “ Give, give, give.” Donations should 
be sent to Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Bouverie- 
street. 
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Tils war is producing reprints as well as new books. 
Among the former is a facsimile reproduction of a very 
curious old pamphlet called The Souldiers Catechisms, 
printed in 1644. Only two copies of this Catechism are 
known to exist. The Rev. Walter Begley is the possessor 
of one, and he is the editor of the reprint now put forth 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. The author of this curious work 
is unknown, but his aim is sufficiently clear. The 
Puritan soldiers of Cromwell were peace-loving men, with 
a natural and acquired abhorrence of war. These men 
had to be convinced that it was right for them to fight, 
and that the sword they were asked to draw was really 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. Mr. Begley thinks 
that the Catechism was “ probably written to order at the 
suggestion of the chiefs of the Puritan Party. ... It was 
evidently meant to be a companion to what is known as 
Cromwell’s Pocket Bible of the year before (1643).” 


Phacticaixy The Souldiers Catechisms has been unknown 
and unquoted for three hundred years. Its character and 
aims may be judged by the following questions and 
answers: 


Q. WjTHat are the principall things required in a Souldier l 
IT A. 1. That hee bee religious and godly. 

2. That he be couragious and valiant. 

3. 3 That he be skilfull in the Militarie Profeffion. 

Q. How do you prove that oar fouldiers fhould he religious ? 

A. 1. By Scripture: Deal. 23.9. Luk. 3.14. 

2. Befides, there be many Reafons to confirme it. 

1. Bec&ufe they lie fo open to death. 

2 . They ftand in continuall need of Gods affiftance. 

3. They fight for Religion and Reformation. 

4. God hath rais’d them up to execute juftic**. 

5. Men may be as religious in this Profeffion as in any other. 

6 . We read of brave fouldiers that have been very religious. 

7. A well ordered Camp is a Schools of Vertue, wherein is 
taught, 1. Preparation to death, 2. Continencie, 3. Vigilancie, 

4. Obedienoe, 5. Hardneffe, 6. Temperance, 7. Humilitie, 

8 . Devotion, &c. 


Last week we referred to Dr. Fumivall’s reoently 
expressed opinion (which has, of course, been shared and 
uttered by many) that the English language is destined to 
over-run the civilised world, gradually ousting all others. 
An unconscious tribute to the reasonableness of this pre¬ 
diction is furnished by an extraordinary scheme, recently 
put forth by a writer in the Revue des Revues, for vitalising 
and preserving the French language. This writer (M. 
Jean Finot) thinks that the only way by which to restore 
the ascendancy of his native tongue is to make it more 
than ever the language of literature. In short, he would 
make the French language a kind of literary asylum or 
receiving-house to which writers of all nations might 
commit their thoughts. Reoognising that in all countries 
there are many gifted men who cannot hope to become 
“ articulate,” and that there are countries like Russia and 
Italy where even the greatest writers can command only 
small notice in their native tongue, M. Finot goes on 
to ask: 

Does not this condition present a grand opportunity to 
France ? Let her accept the noble and generous rOle of 
introducer of all the talents which are being stifled in the 
narrow atmosphere of their own country. Let our litera¬ 
ture, besides her own virtues and beauties, become the 
godmother of the literatures and authors of the “ Great 
Unknown,” and she will thereby attach to herself and to 
her own destiny numbers of other tongues and cultivators 
of letters. 

In a word, we dream of making France once more the 

g reat reservoir of intellectual humanity, where every pro- 
uction or idea of value, elevation, or originality shall find 
a country of adoption. In this way Russians, Italians, 
Poles, Swedes, Danes, Greeks, Finlanders, Roumanians, 
Servians, Bulgarians, and many other peoples, would, alike 
from necessity and gratitude, be induced to study French 
and its literature. 


The idea is rather fine, and of late years it has even 
been, to a small and natural extent, in process of realisa¬ 
tion. Yet surely, at bottom, it begs the question. For if 
the unwritten thoughts of Poles, Roumanians, and the 
rest, clamour to be read, surely they will flow, of their own 
volition, into the soundest and most capacious vessel—that 
is to say, into English. 


Pa&ents and schoolmasters who are in search of a good 
selection of poetry for children of, say, thirteen years and 
upwards will do well to look at The Hew English Poetry 
Book (Horace Marshall & Son), which has just been com¬ 
piled by Mr. E. G. Speight. The pieces chosen are at once 
satisfying and germinative, and we are glad to see that 
Mr. Speight considers his work done when he has made 
the selection. There are no notes, only a short glossary, 
and we heartily echo Mr. Speight’s wish that “ the children 
be allowed to read without fear of the ordeal of examina¬ 
tion, that their likes and dislikes be respected, and that 
ample trust be reposed in their power of assimilation.” 
The book opens with some lyrics of Shakespeare, Herrick, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other Elizabethans. There is 
a sprinkling of old ballads. What could be better than 
the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens ? 

“ I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 

With the auld moon in her arm; 

And if ye gang to sea, master, 

I fear we’U come to harm.” 

Sir Patrick and his merry men all 
Were ance mair on the faem ; 

With five-and-flfty Soots lords’ sons 
That langed to be at hame. 

But they hadna sailed upon the sea 
A day but barely three, 

When use life grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 

And gurly grew the sea. 

The poetry of to-day is represented in selections from 
Mr Swinburne, Mr. Henley, Mr. Bridges, William Morris, 
and T. E. Brown. Mr. Henley is presented as a poet of 
the sea to young Britons: 

The full sea rolls and thunders 
In glory and in glee; 

Oh, bury me not in the senseless earth, 

But in the living sea! 

Ay, bury me where it surges 
A thousand miles from shore, 

And in its brotherly unrest 
I’ll range for evermore. 


Thk birth-rate of new papers is abnormally high ; even 
doctors are contributing to it. The Physician and Surgeon 
is a new high-class medical weekly review. Its aim is to 
treat of all medical events and subjects in a style some¬ 
what more broad and modern than that whioh is found in 
medical papers established many years ago. This aim is 
intelligible, it also spells difficulty; but the first number of 
the Physician and Surgeon inspires confidence in the methods 
and ability of its promoters. 


Among magazines which enjoy less fame than they 
deserve is the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (West, Newman 
& Co.), which has just begun its thirty-third year of issue, 
in a new cover and under new editorship. In the 
Examiner will be found from time to time articles of real 
weight and charm, by such writers as Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
Prof. Rendel Harris, Dr. Robert Spence Watson, Mr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson, and other well-known writers whose 
connexion with the Society of Friends is perhaps not 
generally known. The magazine represents all the 
widened ideals and sympathies of Quakerism; thus, a 
paper on the “ Cultivation of Artistic Taste,” which might 
have astonished the readers of twenty years ago, is now a 
typical contribution. 
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Wi are always ready to find wit in a new under¬ 
graduate magazine. But in the Alma Mater , a new 
Cambridge production, this quality is lacking, and is 
replaced by no other. Indeed, Alma Mater seems 
born of the mere itch to write, or, shall we Bay, the 
itch to edit. Essays on “ The Tyranny of Tipping,” 
“The Delights of Dancing,” “Drones,” &e., are the 
fare provided, and they are written in the old, old 
amateur style, flicked with phrases of the hour. We 
really wonder how anyone can care to print such remarks 
as the following: 

The contempt of an Autocrat for a humble slave is far 
surpassed by that pompous air of magnificent disdain 
shown by a waiter who has been paid sixpence for a 
sixpenny drink. 

Does the last-mentioned individual imagine that some 
consolation of a pecuniary nature is due to nim, owing to 
his sublime condescension in humbling himself by bringing 
to us so plebeian a combination as a 8cotch-and-Soda ? 

Woe betide the man who does not tip ; he will be lucky 
if he gets his luncheon lukewarm, or his drink in half-an- 
hour. The writer was once in a London restaurant, and 
by some mischance forgot to make the accustomed offering, 
and he has not yet forgotten the looks of scorn cast at him 
by the assembled minions. 


Messes. Methuen will publish, in a few days, a new 
edition of A Book of Irith Verte , an anthology of Irish 
poetry collected by Mr. W. B. Yeats. Mr. Yeats has 
revised and partly rewritten the introductory account of 
the Irish poets, and added a preface dealing with the 
literary movement in Ireland, and with the movement for 
the preservation of the Irish language. The book also 
contains some new poems which have appeared since the 
first edition was issued. 


“The Decorative Art of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Bart.,” will be the subject of this year’s Easter Art Annual 
(the Easter number of the Art Journal). The letterpress 
will be written by Mr. Aymer Vallance. 


A whiter in the New York Nation explores the field of 
Hindu proverbial philosophy with interesting results. The 
similarity of thought between the proverbs of ancient 
India and those now in use in modern Europe is curious. 
Thus, no one will need to be reminded of the English 
counter-parts of the following proverbs, taken from a 
recent collection of Marathi popular sayings: 

If you kill, kill an elephant; if you rob, rob the 
treasury. 

Wake not the sleeping tiger. 

Excivate a mountain, and take out a rat. 

A gift cow: why has it no teeth ? 

As the watercourse goes, so the water will run. 

A lame cow is prime minister among blind cows. 

When among other people, do like them. 

Rochefoucauld’s bitter saying, that there is something 
in the misfortunes of our nearest friends not wholly dis¬ 
pleasing to us, is bluntly anticipated in the Marathi 
proverb: “ Our goods are destroyed, our friends laugh.” 
The untrustworthiness of averages is embalmed in a say¬ 
ing which has its origin in an old story. A traveller asked 
a wise man how deep was the river he had to cross. The 
scholar answered correctly, “The average depth is up to 
the knee.” The traveller began to ford the stream and in 
its deep middle was drowned, the sage's answer remaining 
as a proverb on the misleading nature of averages. 


Mr. Francis Edwards, of High-street, Marylebooe, 
has shown enterprise in issuing a special and lengthy 
catalogue of military books which his shelves contain. 
Most of the books offered related to the wars of the 
nineteenth century, and in all about a thousand works 
are catalogued. 


One might sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of 
the deaths of “series”—how some have . . . and some 
. . . and some . . . But there are series which really go 
on, and have unity and purpose. Such a one is Messrs. 
Newnes’s “Library of Useful Stories.” The number of 
volumes it contains is approaching thirty, and—let those 
mock at useful information who will—the set forms a 
little library of sound and simple knowledge. “ The Story 
of the Stars,” “The Story of the Weather,” “The Story of 
British Coinage,” “The Story of Ice”—how many are 
familiar with these stories ? We are now offered “ The 
Story of Life’s Mechanism,” a biological primer embodying 
and simplifying, within its limits, the latest conclusions of 
scientists—a most useful addition to a well-conceived series. 


Mr. R, D. Blackmore left instructions in his Will that 
no biography or memoir of him was to be published. 


It is announoed that Prof. Knapp’s forthcoming edition 
of George Borrow’s Latengro , to be published by Mr. 
Murray, will contain passages of the story which Borrow 
suppressed. These, we understand, will be placed in their 
proper positions in the text. 


The accidents of the composing room have produced 
some strange results ere now; none stranger than the 
following paragraph in the St. James’e Gazette of last 
Monday: 

At about midnight on Thursday the alarm was given at 
the Boer headquarters that the Ladysmith garrison were 
trying to force a passage in the Pavonia, with drafts; the 
Malta, with Militia and drafts; the Norseman, with 
Cavalry; and the Afric, with Imperial Yeomanry. 


Bret Harte's complete works in ten volumes are now 
issued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The last volume is 
entitled Tales of Trail and Town, and contains sixteen short 
stories. The set of volumes forms a worthy collection 
and monument of Bret Harte’s writings. 


The following entries appear in the catalogue of a book 
sale which Messrs. Sotheby will hold at their rooms during 
five days, beginning on the 26th: 

2be property of fibre. Slice ItipUng. 

1043 Kipling (Rudyard) Schoolboy Lyrics, in the 

original wrapper, which is decorated with two pen 
awl ink drawings of flowers, <fcc. {printed for private 
circulation onlg). 

Lahore, printtd at the “ Civil and Military Gazette ” 
Press, 1881. 

*,* Excessively rare. Printed when the author was 
only 16 years of age. 

1044 Kipling (Rudyard) Echoes, by two Writers, in 

the original wrapper, with the autograph of Alice 
Kipling (R. Kipling's Mother) ih. (1884) 

*,* One of the scarcest of Kipling’s writings privately 
printed while he was a young man on the staff of 
the “ Civil and Military Gazette.” There are the 
following inscriptions in pencil at the beginning 
and end of some of the poems: “ J. L. K.” 
“ Swinburne, R. K.” “ Amorphous Modern Poet¬ 
aster, R. K.” “ Joaquin Miller’s Arizonian, R. K.” 
and “ Written at School, R.K.” 

1045 Kipling (Rudyabd) Departmental Ditties, and 

other Yerses, the extremely rare first EDITION, 
printed at the “ Civil and Military Gazette" Press, 
Lahore, fine copy in the original wrapper, with the 
front flop; on the front of cover is the inscription 
"Mrs. Kipling.” {no. 1 of 1886) 
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Among recent parodies we have enjoyed an imitation of 
Mr. Kipling by the “ Arbiter ”—a creation of the fertile 
H. B. The ‘‘Arbiter” is giving his views from week to 
week in the Speaker. 

It is my custom when I deal with tie Arbiter to a«k set 
questions as though he were a book and I were a prig. It 
goes against the grain, but I notice that all the Arbiter’s 
circle do it, especially John Doughty, the man with the 
wooden head. So I asked the Arbiter very solemnly: 
“ What do you think was the chief mark of the nineteenth 
century; now past ? ” 

A good thick question in the middle-class manner has 
the same effect on the Arbiter that a glass of cold water 
has on a sleeping man. He seemed to change his whole 
being, and replied in a very constrained fashion, “ I should 
say it was sham. The attempt to seem more learned than 
yon are especially, and hence the allusive style. . . . 

“ What’s the allusive style ? ” I asked. 

The Arbiter, with the gesture of an overfed lion aroused 
from deep slumber, uncoiled from his easy chair, and 
fetched down one of the prose works of the Bard of 
Empire (if, indeed, such a poet can be said to write prose 
at ail). 

“ Listen to this,” he said. 

“ ‘ The king-bolt flew through the massy grease-choke 
till the pivot caught the eccentric just under the pin- 
wheel. McArthur watched with his eyes trundling from 

his head like Dagawharri berries. “My-” he screamed. 

“- «... t> » 9 My - .—_ - in-. it 

can’t hold ! ” Then the sob of a young teething child 
escaped him, and I saw the thyroid process coupling on 
the ganglion in his great throat, and he sobbed gingerly 
as the < Untie Sarah took it over on the port, and settled to 
the swing of the water! ’ That’s the allusive style,” he 
said simply. 

“ Well, I call it very fine,” said I. “ I’m told that was 
read to an optician and an analyst, and they both cried, it 
was so accurate.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said the Arbiter, “He got it all 
out of the Technical Dictionary. Do you suppose he’d 
know the meaning of any of those words if you woke him 
up in the middle of the night and taxed him with it ? 
Why he’d cry for mercy 1 ” 


Bibliographical. 

Dr. A. H. Japp reveals, by advertisement, the fact, that 
of four books lately published by him three bore on their 
title-pages a pseudonym—that of “ A. N. Mount Rose,” 
or that of “A. F. Scot.” It is a little surprising that 
pseudonyms are not more largely in use, in literary circles, 
than they are. The working man of letters, to gain a 
living by book-production, must publish frequently; and 
if he always puts his name to his publications that name 
stands a very good chance of becoming, in time, obnoxious 
both t > readers and to reviewers, who are apt to be bored by 
repetition. The late W. B. Hands had no fewer than three 
noms-de-guerre —“Matthew Browne,” “Henry Holbeach,” 
and “ Timon Fieldmouse.” We know that the late Mr. 
Grant Allen had more than one. And very wisely, too— 
the more especially in those cases where the writer is 
a specialist in several departments. The world is apt 
to look askance at versatility, murmuring to itself the old 
adage about “Jack of all trades and master of none.” 
That, I believe, is one reason why Bulwer Lytton failed to 
impress his countrymen permanently. 

It appears that the little pamphlet-full of verse called 
Wagers of Battle, by Franklin and Henry Lushington, 
consists for tho most part of a reprint of some lyrics 
entitled Points of War, published by these authors in the 
days of the Crimean campaign. Only two of the pieces 
are new—“ Lucknow, A.D. 1857,” and “A.D. 1899, Play 
Out the Game,” both from the pen of the surviving brother, 
Sir Franklin. Somebody with leisure should write an 
account of English war poetry—I mean, of poetry con¬ 
temporary with our wars, and immediately suggested by 


them. This would limit the field, for, of course, a good 
deal of our martial verse has been retrospective in view 
and subject. In our own days one remembers such things 
as Dobell’s Sonnets of the War, Gerald Massey’s Havelock’s 
March , and so forth, not omitting the war poems of the 
Miss Louisa Shore of whom I wrote last week. 

I gather from the preface to Mr. Pemberton’s book on 
The Kendals that Mrs. Kendal was unwilling that she 
should be made the subject of biography. This coyness 
was, I am sure, perfectly sincere. It does not, however, 
wholly square with the fact that about a decade ago Mrs. 
Kendal published a little work, practically autobio¬ 
graphical, called Dramatic Opinion*, which had previously 
appeared in Murray's Magatine. It was issued here by 
Mr. Murray, and in America by Messrs. Little & Brown. 
To the American edition Mrs. Kendal prefixed a dedication 
to her daughters Daisy, Ethel and Dorothy, signed “ Your 
devoted mother,” and quite of a “personal” nature. 
Why, indeed, should a leading actress refuse to discourse, 
or be discoursed about, so long as there is no indiscreet 
revelations of purely private matters ? 

Mr. C. D. Trantom, of Liverpool, has been good enough 
to let me see a copy of the “ Calendar of Meredithian 
Philosophy for 1898 ” which he compiled and printed 
“ for private circulation only.” Each day has its aphorism, 
or epigram, or quotation of some sort, the selection being 
made from thirteen of the novels, the “ Tale of Chloe ” 
volume, the “ Selected Poems,” and the “ Essay on 
Comedy.” These are all mentioned at the back of the 
“Calendar,” with the names of their publishers. Mr. 
Trantom could have had, of course, no difficulty in finding 
material for his purpose; there would be, rather, an 
embarrassment of riches. The result is eminently in¬ 
teresting and suggestive, and one could wish that some 
such “Calendar,” which need not be confined to any 
particular year, were within the reach of the general 
public. 

Miss Alma Tadema, who is to have a little play of her 
own produced in London next week, has already displayed 
her interest in things dramatic by her translations into 
English of Maeterlinck’s “Pelleas et Melisande” and 
“Les Aveugles.” These appeared in a volume of the 
“ Scott Library,” with a preface exhibiting a keen appre¬ 
ciation of Maeterlinck and his work. 

The issue of a treatise on the question, What is Poetry ? 
must needs remind all students of belles-lettres of the 
delightful variety to be found in the extant pronounce¬ 
ments on that subject. Nearly every literary critic of 
eminence, from Aristotle to Matthew Arnold, has had his 
say thereon, and it is hardly too much to assert that no 
two of them agree upon essentials. It would be a useful 
thing if someone would bring together the views of the 
most noted experts, and analyse and compare them. The 
time is ripe for such a work. Until Mr. Holmes came 
forward, Mr. Watts-Dunton had seemed to have said the 
last word upon the topic; but his dissertation, unhappily, 
is not obtainable in separate and handy form. 

When, the other day, I advised theatrical managers to 
follow the example set by Mr. George Alexander in dis¬ 
tributing a “chronicle” of his present playhouse, the 
St. James’s Theatre, I assumed, of course, that the history 
would in any case be accurately written. In the case of 
the St. James’s the narrative is disfigured by several 
misprints and at least one misstatement. We have, for 
instance, “Daluna” for “Duenna,” “Vanderhoff” for 
“ Vundenhoff,” “ Dorincourt ” for “ Doricourt,” and 
“ Angus Reece ” for “ Angus Reach.” The play of “The 
Dean’s Daughter ” is described as “ adapted from a 
popular novel by Mr. Sidney Grundy.” As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Grundy and Mr. F. C. Philips joined in adapting 
a novel by the latter. Altogether, this brochure is dis¬ 
appointing, and I cannot recommend it as a model for 
imitation. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

An Engaging Visionary. 

Life and Letter s of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. By Edmund 
Sheridan Purcell. Edited and Finished by Edwin de 
Lisle. 2 vols. (Macmillan. 25s. net.) 

Ambbose de Lisle, born in 1809, was the eldest son of a 
Leicestershire squire. To a strain of Huguenot blood on 
his mother’s side may perhaps be attributed the note of 
mysticism which distinguished his temperament. His 
health did not allow of his entering a public school, and 
he received his early education at a private academy, 
where the gentle influence of an emigre priest. M. Giraud, 
dispelled the prejudice against the Boman Antichrist in 
which he had been nurtured by an evangelical uncle. The 
reaction was pushed further by a visit to the cathedral of 
Paris in 1823; and that same year, when he had reached 
the serious age of thirteen, true Antichrist was manifested 
to him during one of his solitary rambles. 

“ All of a sudden [he declared] I saw a bright light in 
the heavens, and I heard a voice, which said: ‘ Mahomet 
is the Antichrist, for he denieth the Father and the Son.’ 
O.i my return home in the next holidays I looked for a 
Koran, and there I found these remarkable words: ‘ God 
neither begetteth nor is begotten.’ ” 

This theory he elaborated in later life, and upon it based 
an argument in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy 
and much violent denunciation of the Ottoman Empire, of 
which he prophesied that it must come to an end in 1898! 
It was characteristic of De Lisle that, having been received 
into the Church, he permitted his life to be shaped largely 
by the vaticination of a Roman recluse, one Marco Car- 
ricchia. For fifteen years this venerable personage had 
been praying, in terms that witnessed rather to the fervour 
of his faith than to his progress in humility: “0, my 
God! give me these two great powers, England and 
Russia.” He assured the young convert that he was the 
instrument chosen of God for the conversion of England. 
“And know this for certain,” added the holy man, “that 
you shall not see death till you have seen all England 
united to the Catholic Faith.” The peculiarity of this 
rophecy is that, falsified in the event, it has nevertheless 
een put on record. 

The prophetaster had spoken of “ a great movement of 
learned men of that kingdom,” as the sign that the time 
was ripe; and the Oxford Movement answered reasonably 
well to such a description. The Conversion of England 
had been made the object of special intercession by 
Gregory XIII.; by St. Philip Neri, the founder of the 
Oratory; by M. Olier, the founder of St. Sulpice; and, 
among many other venerable names, by St. Francis of 
Sales. The Father of the Passioniats, too, St. Paul of the 
Cross, had been a steadfast intercessor, and in Father 
Ignatius (Spencer), a recent convert and a member of that 
Order, was found an ardent apostle of the same cause. 

* Europe resounded with prayer for the spiritual welfare of 
England. The movement at Oxford was the manifest 
answer, and the enthusiastic gentleman was presently con¬ 
stituted a channel of communication between its leaders and 
the Roman authorities. In his belief in its possibilities 
he found himself, of course, in a minority; for the old 
Catholic families regarded it with distrust and contempt, 
and their organs in the press loaded it with clumsy 
ridicule. Among those who, with De Lisle, recognised the 
earnostness and sincerity of Newman and his disciples was 
Lord Shrewsbury, to whom in 1 SI l the sanguine squire 
wrote: 

I have been for some time now engaged in close corre¬ 
spondence with some of the leaders of the Catholick party 
at Oxford, to which I can only allude in general terms, as 
it is strictly confidential; . . . but of this you may rest 
assured, that the reunion of the Churches is certain. Mr. 


Newman has received the adhesion of several hundreds of 
the Clergy: this is publickly known, and therefore I state 
it. 

He believed in the validity of Anglican ordinations, and 
recounts with confidence how Newman, celebrating at St. 
Mary’s, was permitted “to see our Lord in the Host.” 
The Association for Promoting the Union of Christendom 
was founded to give effect to the project of Corporate Re¬ 
union, and De Lisle was its principal advocate with 
Cardinal Barnabb. But he had overlooked the fatal flaw 
in its constitution—the implication, inadmissible from the 
Roman standpoint, that the Church is divided. The 
Association was condemned by the Holy Office in 1857. 

It was consistent with his general outlook that, against 
Manning and Ward, he took a liberal line on the question 
of permitting Catholics to enter the national universities, 
on the advisability of defining the papal infallibility, and 
on the question of the temporal power. This last, as a 
part of his theory of Antichrist, he saw prefigured in the 
text of the Apocalypse: “And the woman [the Church] 
fled into the wilderness [entered into the world], where 
she had a place prepared by God [Rome], that there they 
should feed her a thousand two hundred and sixty days,” 
which is the time allotted by Daniel to the dominion of the 
Little Horn—which is Mahomet. The temporal power of 
the popes, that is to say (prefigured in the phrase, ‘ ‘ that 
they should feed her ”), was a providential but temporary 
breakwater against the rising flood of Islam. And as to 
the famous Syllabus of Pius IX. he scrupled not to write: 

The idea of the modern civilised world accepting it as a 
rule of conduct, if it ever entered into the narrow and 
prejudiced conception of some besotted theologian in the 
obscure corner of a darkened cell, it is too ridiculous to be 
entertained by any serious thinker who knows what is 
passing in the outer world. 

Newman once proclaimed that while the Anglican 
appeal was to antiquity, it was rather upon her ubiquity 
that Rome’s claim rested. But De Lisle was one of a 
group to whom antiquity was all in all. The life at 
Garendon was toned to meditoval shades,, and in conse¬ 
quence of the squire’s intercourse with the leaders of the 
new departure in the Established Church the place was a 
focus of the Ritualistic movement. “ It was what we saw 
carried out in your beautiful chapel,” wrote the Protestant 
Bishop of Brechin with enthusiasm, “ that first inspired 
most of us to imitate it, so far as in our sad circumstances 
we were able to do.” The offices of the Church were 
performed with conscientious exactitude, and the strains 
of figured music never profaned the echoes of the chapel. 
The plain song was rendered from a Gradual compiled by 
De Lisle himself for the use of village choirs — who, 
unfortunately, found it quite unintelligible owing to its 
being printed in black letter! In De Lisle, when he 
looked upon the screen and rood, Pugin discerned “a 
Christian after my own heart ”; and into his sympathetic 
bosom the tumultuous architect poured his confidences, 
rather after the manner of Boythorn. “ Do not deceive 
yourself, my dear friend,” he shouts in one of his epistles, 

“ do not deceive yourself: the Catholics will cut their own 
throats, the clergy will put down religion.” This when 
Propaganda had condemned vestments of his designing. 
At first he had hopes of “the Oxford men”; but, to his 
disgust, with their Protestantism they left behind them, 
when they entered the Church, their taste for Gothic also. 
De Lisle was almost as violent as his friend, and at one 
time Newman must write a serious remonstrance in order 
to compose differences of opinion between him and Father 
Faber which had issued in something like a deliberate 
malediction of the Oratory. 

Such occasional extravagancies apart, De Lisle lived a 
blameless life, directed towards high aims, happy in his 
marriage, in his numerous offspring, and in his friends— 
the men most distinguished in their time for earnestness 
of religious conviction and purpose. The influence of such 
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a man, “visionary” as Cardinal Manning fairly judged 
him, is a factor of history of which it is right that the 
world should possess a particular record. 

The state of Mr. Purcell’s health at the time when he 
began his task, and the fact that he left it unfinished, are 
a sufficient excuse for many imperfections. Of Mr. Edwin 
de Lisle’s editorial performance it is characteristic that 
these two large volumes are issued minus an index. 


South Africa and the War. 

jlow to Beat the Boer: a Conversation in Hadee. By Frank 
Harris. (Pearson, Ltd. 6d.) 

Natives under the Transvaal Flag. By the Bev. John H. 
Bovill. (Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. 6d.) 

In the Land of the Boers. By Oliver Osborne. (It. A. 
Everett & Co. 2s.) 

The Transvaal Question. Prof. E. Naville. (Blackwood & 
Sons. 6d.) 

Boer War, 1899-1900. By Lieut.-Col. H. M. E. Brunker. 
(Clowes & Sons. 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Harris has turned aside from his Shakespearean 
studies to look into the causes of our failure in South 
Africa. He puts his observations and conclusions into the 
form of a conversation between George Washington, Dr. 
•Johnson, Thomas Carlyle, Mr. Parnell, Lord Bandolph 
Churchill, and one Aylward, a Fenian. There seems no 
particular reason why Mr. Harris should not have intro¬ 
duced Socrates and Lord Byron; but the dramatic form 
of the pamphlet is not important. The spokesman of 
Mr. Harris is Aylward, and he certainly talks some sound 
sense. Briefly, Mr. Harris demands more brains, and five 
thousand sharpshooters. Says Aylward: 

I used to hate England so much I couldn’t do her 
justice; but now ... I can see her as she is, and when¬ 
ever I want to understand her I think of a public school 
boy. The fourth-form boy hates brains, and admires 
nothing so much as physical strength and brute courage, 
and that is exactly England’s case. 

Aylward goes on to show that there have always been 
two theories of war : the barbaric, which believes in 
numbers, and the better theory which places quality 
before quantity. He tries to prove that England won at 
Crecy and Agincourt by quality, and lost at Lexington 
and Majuba by trusting to numbers and old-fashioned 
methods. “ I put no faith in numbers. The way to beat 
the Boer is to send out men who are better fighters than 
he, better exponents of modem scientific warfare than he 
is.” As we have said, Mr. Harris’s practical suggestion 
is the formation of a corps of five thousand sharpshooters. 
We leave the reader to inform himself from Mr. Harris’s 
pages how these men should be found, trained, and led. 
A striking and spirited pamphlet. 

We know how the Boers treated the Outlanders. Mr. 
Bovill’s aim is to show how they have treated their in¬ 
feriors, the native races in the Transvaal. As rector of the 
cathedral church at Lourenqo Marques, and also as British 
Acting Consul there, Mr. Bovill has had good opportunities 
of collecting sound information and forming just opinions. 
His book is a scathing indictment of Boer oppression. 
The Boer law as to natives is this: “ The people shall not 
permit any equality of coloured persons with white inhabi¬ 
tants, neither in the Church nor in the State.” From this 
principle have sprung three laws—viz., that a native must 
not own fixed property ; that he must not marry by civil or 
ecclesiastical process; and that he must not be allowed 
access to civil courts in any action against a white man. 
These regulations speak for themselves, but Mr. Bovill is 
at pains to show with what varied banefulness they work 


in practice. His book is a budget of orderly evidence, and 
he drives his conclusions home with appropriate force. 
“ What would have become of us in our Indian Empire 
and our Colonies if we did not maintain the laws relating 
to property and marriage ? . . . ‘ A few Mauser bullets is 
the best way of legislating for the natives,’ is the usual 
answer one gets from the Boers when speaking to them on 
this question.” Mr. Bovill’s book supplies new proofs of 
the “inevitability ” that has long existed of dire trouble in 
South Africa. We note that Mr. Bovill is also preparing 
a book on Delagoa Bay. 

Mr. Oliver Osborne belongs to that cheery company to 
whom hardship is a mere excuse for jocularity, and 
positive peril seems generally to suggest nothing more 
terrifying than a pun. Seven years ago he published an 
account of the knockings about of himself and “ the other 
man ” in South Africa, and counsel taken with himself has 
led him to a revised issue of his record of nearly ten years’ 
wanderings in the land of the Boers. It is an eminently 
readable record, for Mr. Osborne was in Kruger’s country 
at a very interesting time—the days of Barberton and the 
l)a Kaap Mines, the days when the Outlander first began 
to loom large in the Transvaal. Though he is distinctly a 
jovial penman, who has not the slightest fear of lapsing 
into slang, Mr. Osborne can be, and is, serious enough 
when the mood takes him to mention a serious subject. 
This is not often, but seeing that his wanderings took him 
to Natal and Madagascar, Mauritius, Cape Colony, and 
Bechuanaland, as well as to the land of the Boers, he has 
occasion now and then to be instructive as well as amusing. 
The following recipe for learning Zulu from one’s “ boy ” 
is typical of Mr. Osborne’s style: 

We adopted a kind of modified kindergarten of my own. 
For instance, if I told Salt (the Zalu boy) to bring me a 
spoon, and he brought me a shovel insteid (which, ten to 
one he would), I threw the shovel at him and said 
“ spoon ” in my most impressive manner. This (after I 
had hunted up the article myself) would invariably cause 
Salt to go to pieces on a smile, and let loose the Zulu 
equivalent for “ spoon.” In this way, in a very short 
time, I acquired a remarkable knowledge of the language, 
which I propose to give to the world at some future date, 
in the form of a treatise on “Tee Zulu Language in its 
Relation to Sanscrit,” by “ One Who Knows.” 

Anyone who wants to fortify his opinion of the rights and 
wrongs of our war with the Boers can hardly do better 
than expend sixpence on the purchase of Prof. Naville’s 
pamphlet on the Transvaal Question. It is a small com¬ 
pendium of very valuable and accurate facts, written two 
weeks before the war was openly declared. Its author is a 
scientist, and foreseeing the natural bent of the foreign 
press, he looked into the authorities on the subject as impar¬ 
tially as could be expected. His conclusions are startling in 
this respect: he finds the Transvaal Government in the wrong 
in practically every case that they have had to deal in with 
us since 1852, the year of the Sand Biver Convention. He 
is imperially impartial as a Swiss professor, who has given 
up many years to a study of Egypt, should be; but he 
properly dissociates the doings of the Boers from the 
dictations of the Boer Government. Impartial, sensible, 
well-informed, and readable are our four words of praise 
for M. Naville’s study. 

Lieut.-Col. Brunker’s booklet of 125 pages, in a red paper 
cover, is the Whitaker of the war. It gives lists of the 
officers of all ranks employed in South Africa. The 
letters k, to, m, and d indicate those who have been killed, 
wounded, missing, or who have died of wounds. The 
whole of the British forces are accounted for, and the 
book makes a very useful companion to the newspaper. 
It will also be a revelation to most civilians of the com¬ 
plexity of the operations now being carried out between 
Cape Town and Mafeking, and between Kimberley and 
Durban. A map, and a chart showing the distribution of 
the forces, are given, and also a chronology of the war 
brought up to the 1st of February. 
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Popular Assyriology. 

Babylonians and Assyrians. By the Bey. A. H. Sayce, 

D.D., &c. (Nimmo.) 

Tins is the first to appear, though the sixth in number, 
of a series of handbooks on Semitic antiquities. In it 
Prof. Sayce purports to deal, in a popular way, with the 
life and customs of the two peoples named in the title. 
Although he gives us no references to authorities—a 
practice which is, perhaps, excluded by the scheme of the 
series—he manages to fill some 300 pages very agreeably. 

Prof. Sayce’s main position seems to be how very 
closely the life of the Assyrians and Babylonians resembled 
our own. The likeness may not be mere coincidence, for 
our own culture comes in direct line from that of the 
Greeks, who, in their turn, owed it to what they were 
pleased to call “ the Phoenicians,” or, in other words, to 
the inhabitants of Western Asia. But a still more 
plausible reason for the resemblance may be found in 
the fact that the Babylonians (and, in a much lower 
degree, their colonists the Assyrians) were, like ourselves, 
a nation of shopkeepers. Not only did the rulers of the 
country indulge in trade—the Belshazzar of Daniel was a 
trader in wool; and Cambyses, when Crown Prince, lent 
money on mortgage—but the institution of the limited 
company flourished exceedingly in Babylon; and her 
women were allowed to engage in trade, either alone or 
in partnership with their husbands, a great number of 
the tablets discovered relating to their transactions. On 
all these points Prof. Sayce discourses well and clearly; 
and we can understand from his book how it was that 
“Babylonish garments” came to be such coveted possessions 
among ruder nations like the Hebrews, and Babylonian 
beds of ivory and gold and silver work became objects of 
export to distant Mycenae in pre-Homeric times. Add to 
this that Babylon was the birthplace of architecture, all 
columns and pilasters being derived, apparently, from the 
palm-trunks used to prop up its brick nouses in a stone- 
less country; that reading and writing were there the 
commonest of arts; and that she anticipated the discovery 
of printing by multiplying her clay books by meaps of 
wooden blocks, and we may get a fair insight into the 
circumstances which led to Babylon being, as she was in 
classical antiquity, the mart of the ancient world. 

The fact that this should have been so may be full of 
interest for us at the present time. Babylonia was as 
unpromising a country when first settled as can well be 
imagined. She was, in fact, little better than a marsh 
formed by the confluence of the two great rivers the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, and she had no mineral wealth, unless 
it were an inexhaustible supply of clay. Yet she had two 
great advantages. From the earliest times she had an 
easily obtained supply of food in the shape of wheat, which 
there grows wild, and dates, on which a number of Asiatic 
people still live. Thanks to this the Babylonians were 
able to obtain a great body of cheap labour, the keep of 
a slave being, as Prof. Sayce tells us, 21 d. a day, and free 
workmen being quite willing to give their work in return 
for food and clothing, while it enabled the Babylonians to 
offer hospitality to immigrants of all nations who were 
willing to live under their laws, and had anything to buy 
or sell. Hence, neither war nor pestilence, and it had its 
fair share of both, could do the state any permanent injury. 
While Assyria, with far greater natural advantages, 
devoted herself entirely to foreign conquest, until in one 
of the periodical fits of exhaustion that it produced she 
was triumphantly snuffed out amid the jubilant shrieks of 
her outraged neighbours, Babylonia held so fast the even 
tenour of her natural way that the Jewish banking firm of 
Egibi of Babylon was able to hand down its business 
unimpaired from the time of Sennacherib’s predecessor 
until the Persian dynasty of Darius. Although Alexander, 
who seems to have been born to make all things new, took 
£30,000,000 in bullion and specie out of her cities, it was 


not until the foundation of the Egyptian city which still 
bears his name diverted the Eastern trade from her that 
her national prosperity was seriously checked. So strong 
and enduring a basis does trade lay for national existence. 
Let us hope that England and America, who resemble 
Babylonia in many things, may emulate her prosperity 
and avoid her faults. 

Babylonian Religion and Mythology. By L. W. King, M.A. 

(Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This, too, is one of a series of handbooks which this time 
includes Egypt as well as Chaldsoa. Mr. King, who is an 
official of the British Museum, acknowledges his obligation 
to the larger work of Prof. Jastrow (see Academy of 
February 18, 1899), but has avoided his predecessor’s 
heretical disbelief in the pre-Semite inhabitants of Baby¬ 
lonia. So far from following Prof. Jastrow in this 
particular, he, if anything, goes rather too far the other 
way, and thinks that the political power of the Sumerians 
did not decline till 2500 b.c. For the rest, he gives a 
clear and satisfactory outline of the Babylonian religion 
so far as it is known to us, and probably touches the 
point with a needle when he suggests that the identifi¬ 
cation of the different gods with certain cities of the 
empire indicated the division of the country among so 
many kinglets before it was united under one head. In 
his view of the relations between the Babylonian and 
the Hebrew religions he is well up to date, and points 
out that the accounts of Creation given in Genesis are 
plainly derived from different versions of the legend of 
Tiamat, which he gives in extenso. The time of borrowing 
he thinks to be that of the conquest of Canaan, though he 
does not think the Hebrews took over the accounts of the 
Flood, which he attributes to a like source, until a good 
deal later. He is not very clear as to the origin of the 
connexion which the Babylonians attempted to trace 
between their own deities and the seven planets (including 
in that phrase the sun and moon), a connexion which has 
so largely influenced all subsequent beliefs. Granted that 
the Babylonians thought each “ planet ” to be directed by 
one of their chief gods, he does not show on what principle 
any particular planet was assigned to any particular god. 
This is a very difficult question, on which Prof. Jensen, on 
whom he here relies, will hardly help him. The present 
writer’s theory is that the Babylonians, who were great 
observers of the stars, noticed the wind generally prevalent 
when each planet was especially brilliant, and so divided 
the planets among the more and the less benevolent mem¬ 
bers of their previously-established pantheon. On the 
whole, however, Mr. King has done his work excellently 
well, and his books form as good an introduction to the 
study of Babylonian religion as the general reader can 
wish for. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s Latest. 

The Worshipper of The Image. By Bichard Le Gallienne. 
(John Lane. 3s. 6d.) 

Me. Le Gallienne has a pretty gift for writing, a delicately 
lawless sensuousness, and an innate delight in sentiment 
on which time and toil seem to have no effect. The matter 
of The Worshipper of The Image does not interest us, and 
its persistent note of sentimentality cloys; but we hasten 
to acknowledge the freshness of the style, and the easy, 
the almost too easy, grace with which the book is written. 
The story, which is exploited by four characters, is best 
described as an allegory without a moral. Antony, a poet, 
with “ a face shining with sorrow,” is married to Beatrice. 
They live in a valley by a wood, and they have one child, 
called Wonder. The family is happy as the day is long, 
till Antony has the misfortune to buy a plaster-cast of a 
girl’s head at a shop near Covent-garden, supposed to have 
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been modelled from a girl who was found drowned in the 
Seine. Thence all the trouble arises. Antony finds in her 
his dream of ideal beauty, and we are led to suppose that 
they hold converse together “ at the rising of the moon,” 
and on other occasions. Silencieux—that is the name he 
gives her—would seem to be an embodiment of the 
adventurous La Gioconda, as described by Pater. 

“ Tell me of your English lovers,” said Antony on one 
occasion to Silencieux. 

“ Best of them I love two : one a laughing giant who 
loved me three hundred years ago, and the other a little 
London boy with large eyes of velvet, who mid all the 
gloom of your great city saw and loved my face as none 
had seen and loved it since she of Mitylene. I found the 
giant sitting by a country stream, holding a daffodil in 
his mighty hands and whistling to the birds. He took 
and wore me like a flower. I was to him as a nightingale 
that sang from his .sleeve, for he loved so rnucti besides. 
Yet me he loved best, as those who can read his secret 
poems understand. But my little London boy loved me 
only. For him the world held nothing but my face, and 
it was of his great love for me that he died.” 

Antony’s infatuation for Silencieux grows, and ends in the 
practical annihilation of his wife, his child, and himself; 
but Silencieux, as the principle of eternal beauty, lives on 
to agonise other sons of men. 

If there had been more thought, more grip of the 
subject, and more real feeling at the back of the concep¬ 
tion, Mr. Le Gallienne might have produced a remarkable 
contribution to this form of literature ; but that can never 
be till Mr. Le Gallienne faces (from a literary point of 
view) realities, and schools himself to avoid writing which 
is just pretty and little more. The chapter, “ A Song of 
the Little Dead,” which follows the death of Wonder, is 
an example. The unreality, the summer-day sentimentality 
of it all, are so insistent that the death of the child ceases 
to have any significance. It is merely a pretty exercise in 
literary sentiment, and quite untrue to life. Here is a 
passage: 

It is on the little graves that the sun first rises at morn, 
and it is there at evening that the moon lays softly her 
first silver flowers. There the wren will sometimes bring 
her sky-blue eggs for a gift, and the summer wind come 
sowing seeds of magic to take the fancy of the little one 
beneath. Sometimes it shakes the hyacinths like a rattle 
of silver, and spreads the turf above with a litter of 
coloured toys. Here the butterflies are bom with the first 
warm breath of the spring. . . . There are the honeyoombs 
of friendly bees, and the shelters of many a timid earth- 
born speck of life no bigger than a dew-drop, mysteriously 
small. . . . Yes, the emperors and the ants of Nature’s 
vast economy alike love to be kind to the little graves. 

Mr. Le Gallienne may possibly take exception to our 
description of the book as an allegory without a moral. 
He may mean that in Antony he has presented the tragedy 
that must follow from the pursuit of ideal beauty on an 
imaginative, ill-balanced mind. If so, the retribution is 
indeed quick and sure. For Antony goes mad, Wonder 
dies, and Beatrice drowns herself. We are left wondering 
when Mr. Le Gallienne will grow up. 


A Good Princess. 

A Memoir of Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide , 
Duchess of Tech. By C. Kinloch Cooke. 2 vols. 
(Murray. 32s.) 

Me. Kixloch Cooke has no doubt had a difficult task, 
but, taking this biography as we find it, we must pro¬ 
nounce it far too long and diffuse. Its 850 pages might 
have been reduced to three hundred, with advantage not 
only to literary effect but to the memory of Princess Mary. 
It is idle to suppose that any great number of people will 
even attempt to read these volumes through. Their 


formidable bulk is simply an invitation to skip. Princess 
Mary’s life was well worth writing, for it is the life of 
a good woman. But why blurr the portrait with endless 
trivial anecdote and voluminous details of drives, visits, 
and luncheons ? 

The reader, then, must sub-edit while he reads. If he 
has the patience to do so, it will be because he has an 
antecedent knowledge of Princess Mary’s kind and ener¬ 
getic character, and her unwearying efforts to do some 
good in the world. Very probably he can call up the 
vision of a grey afternoon in a London suburb, when 
bazaar flags fluttered gaily on their poles, and the street 
was all eyes and expectation. The event was the coming 
of Princess Mary from Kew to preside at a local func¬ 
tion. She was the ideal princess in such surroundings. 
She played her part with an unusual freshness. Near 
enough to the Throne to have all the glamour of royalty, 
she was far enough from it to be very visibly human. 
She was the typical philanthropic lady, genuinely charitable 
and self-denying, yet finding real pleasure in her im¬ 
portant work and the little pomps and occasions which 
marked its successive accomplishments. Moreover, the 
East End people adored a princess who looked as though 
she thoroughly enjoyed her rank, her privileges, and her 
carriage horses; and this sober certainty of royal bliss 
cheered the weariest wife, and sent a pulse of romance 
through every steaming collar-shop or laundry. The 
amenities of such visits are well illustrated by Mr. Cooke 
in the following anecdotes: 

One day Her Royal Highness was driving along a very 
crowded thoroughfare. The street was narrow, and the 
windows fall of faces. It was Saturday afternoon, and 
most of the men had returned to their homes early. Look¬ 
ing up, the Princess saw at an open window a man in his 
shirt-sleeves waving his hand to her. Entering into his 
enthusiasm, she waved her hand in return, saying, “ I can 
see you; I know you are one of my friends.” These words 
were distinctly heard by those around, and a deafening 
cheer went up from the densely packed multitude. 

Another time Her Royal Highness had been opening the 
new wing of a hospital, and was driving away from the 
gates, holding a bouquet of choice flowers presented to her 
in honour of the occasion. In the crowded street leading 
from the hospital stood a poor woman with a bunch of 
rather faded wall-flowers in her hand; as the Princess 
passed she attempted to throw the flowers into the carriage, 
but the horses had already got into their stride, and the 
wall-flowers, falling short, lay on the ground. Princess 
Mary, however, had seen the action, and, stopping the 
carriage, bade the footman pick them up and briug them 
to her; then, laying the bouquet aside, she took the wall¬ 
flowers iu her hand, and drove on smiling, bowing her 
thanks to the giver. AU hearts were touched by the 
Prinoess’s kind action, and the people shouted themselves 
hoarse with delight. 

The training of the Princess in all royal accomplish¬ 
ments, her childhood at Kew, her marriage at the 
church in Kew Green, her stately life at Kensington 
Palace, her friendship with Lord Beaconsfield, and her 
constant association with the Queen, are recounted 
(only too fully) in these volumes. Mr. Cooke has wisely 
stood aside as much as possible, leaving the story to unfold 
itself in the diaries of the Princess, who was an observant, 
thinking woman. We might quote many passages which 
show her appreciation of good literature and acting. Here 
is one which illustrates her admiration of Dickens: it is 
from her diary at Brighton in 1861 : 

November S .— . . . We went to the Town Hall at eight 
o’clock to attend Charles Dickens’s reading of Nicholas 
Nickleby of Dotheboys Hall, and the Trial in Pickwick. 
He renders rather than reads his subject, and is admirable 
in his change of voice and manner, especially in the comic 
parts, which he gives with a great deal of drollery and 
humour. The first part was deeply interesting—the 
second intensely amusing. 

November 9 .— . . . Home by two o’clock to dress and 
have our luncheon before driving to the Pavilion to hear 
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Charles Dickens read David Copperfield in six chapters, 
four containing the pith of the history of Em’ly and Steer- 
fort h, Mr. Peggotty and Ham, one devoted to David’s 
bachelor dinner at the Micawbers’, and the sixth to his 
courtship and marriage with Dora. In the two last 
Dickens's comic drollery was irresistible, whilst his render¬ 
ing of the pathetic parts was finer and more touching than 
in Nicholas Nickleby. It was over, I thought, too soon. 
Lord Robert Clinton was there in his chair, and thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 

Mr. Cooke has discharged a delicate task with tact, 
though with no literary distinction. There is nothing in 
these pages which can offend, and all who read them, in 
whole or part, will admire the bright and busy virtues of 
Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck. 


Sins Against Instinct. 

Historical Talcs from Shakespeare. ■ By A. T. Quiller-Couch 1 
(Arnold. 6s.) 

“ Instinct is a great matter,” says Falstaff in this book; 
and his remark corroborated the thought which was 
in our mind as we read on and on and thought the while 
of those other Tales from Shakespeare which it supplements. 
For what Mr. Quiller-Couch has most notably lacked in 
the prosecution of his difficult task has been that same 
instinct which carried Mary and Charles Lamb so success¬ 
fully through theirs. Instinct told them that the only 
way was to read Shakespeare through and through, forget 
him, and then tell the tale afresh ; instinct led them (old 
maid and bachelor as they were) to do nothing unsuitably 
adult, and certainly to avoid all expletives and oaths; 
instinct warned them to omit Bottom from the “Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream” and Autolycus from “As You 
Like It ”—not that their retention was absolutely destruc¬ 
tive to the scheme, but because not all Shakespeare is food 
for babes, and there are certain things for which it is 
better to wait. Mr. Quiller-Couch has done differently, 
and his work is, we think, by so much the poorer. He 
has not been content to read Shakespeare and forget him ; 
but has performed his task with the plays beside him, 
thus making his renderings less living tales than stiff and 
creaking paraphrases. He has thought so little of the 
safeguarding of the child’s mind that we find such 
sentences as these: ‘“It is damnable work,’ he admitted 
indignantly. . . . ‘ But as the devil would have it,’ went 
on Falstaff, ‘ three accursed fellows . . .’ ‘ By the 

Lord ! ’ . . . ‘By Heaven ’ . . . ” and so forth. The 
inclusion of Falstaff at all we hold to be a sin against 
instinct. Falstaff is sacred : we must have him whole or 
not at all. There is no call to chasten him and tame him 
for the questionable amusement of children who would 
infinitely prefer comic figures more after their own heart, 
and who can well wait for Shakespeare’s own treatment of 
this great and conspicuously adult man. We say question¬ 
able amusement, because robbed of their dramatic force 
and turned into narrative the Falstaff passages have, in 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s hands, very little flavour and spirit. 
Most of it will be Greek to the nursery. Instinct would 
have treated differently Falstaff’s soliloquy after the death 
of Hotspur, when Prince Hal leaves the fat knight for 
dead too, remarking, “‘Farewell, old Jack! I could 
better have spared a better man. Lie there by Percy until 
I return to see thee duly embowelled and buried.’ ” Mr. 
Quiller-Couch continues: “ Falstaff watched him out of 
sight, and slowly heaved himself on his feet. ‘ Em¬ 
bowelled ! If thou embowel me to-day, I’ll give thee 
leave to powder and eat me, too, to-morrow. Phew! It 
was time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had 
paid me scot and lot too. The better part of valour is 
discretion, say I!’” Now what have children to do with 
em bo welling? 


We do not wish to eaforce this point of instinct to the 
exclusion of any word as to the merits of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s work. The historical plays are in the main well 
paraphrased; they tell the story clearly; but too little has 
been done to translate Shakespeare into narrative form— 
the real object of such a book. That is what the Lambs 
did to perfection. 


Sweetness and Light. 

fellow Wayfarers. By Louis Tylor. (Richards. 3s. 6d ) 

The Wayfarers were a little band of serious thinkers, 
literate or simple, who met together in a West of 
England seaport town. Their founder was a retired 
Indian soldier, Colonel Tristram, and the Wayfarers had 
three ways: meditation in silence, after the manner of the 
old Quakers; worship of God, whom, however, they refused 
to define; and the admission of equal rights, both in faith 
and doubt, to those who differed from them. They met 
in the little meeting-house which Colonel Tristram built; 
sat thoughtful for a while, and, after the meeting proper 
had closed, there was a period for discussion and for the 
elucidation of problems by the minister. This little book 
purports to give extracts from the records of these and 
other discussions, as kept by one of the band. Enough has 
been said to show that the book is not for everyone ; the 
creed is too pacific, the tolerance too invincible, for such of 
us as would proselytise almost “ to the fire.” The “ exqui¬ 
site rancour of theological hatred,” as Gibbon calls it, was 
as far from the Wayfarers as the West from the East. 
Conduct was their concern, not dogma; and yet dogmatic 
questions now and then arose', to be considered in a spirit 
of reasonableness. Here is a brief dialogue between one 
of the more argumentative of the Wayfarers and their 
second leader, Prof. Berners: 

“ Well, the Trinity is far enough beyond my compre¬ 
hension. Pray tell me what commonplace mystery ex¬ 
plains it.” 

“Look around on this room: it has length, breadth, 
and height, of which we speak as though they were 
separate like wood, iron, and stone. Yet if I could turn 
this room over, and twist it round as I can turn and twist 
the book which I hold in my hand, you would see that 
what is now its length might become its breadth, or its 
height—so, and—so. Thus, in one sense, length, breadth, 
and height are different; but, in another sense, they are 
similar; yet we are so used to this seeming contradiction, 
that we do not think it strange ; only, if we are very 
precise in our language, we call diversities of this sort 
distinctions instead of differences. 

“ Now, the greatest of philosophers found just such a 
seeming contradiction when he considered these good 
qualities which we oall virtues. We give them separate 
names, and, in one sense, we know them separately. Yet, 
in auother sense, we find it impossible to separate them, 
for each seems to be the other, and, indeed, Virtue be¬ 
comes vicious when we pull it to pit ces. Try, for instance, 
to separate Love, Justice, and Wisdom, and what is the 
result ? Justice without Wisdom or Love makes a machine; 
Love without Justice or Wisdom, a brute; Wisdom without 
Love or Justice, a devil. 

“ Thus the every-day puzzle which this room presents 
when we measure it and try to imagine what it would bo 
under different circumstances, has its counterpart in the 
world of thought. By learning this nature-lesson we may 
get some due to the way in which the most Wise may be 
also the most Just and the most Merciful, though Justice 
sometimes seems unwise, Wisdom unmerciful, and Mercy 
unjust.” 

A report spread that the Wayfarers were enlarging the 
meeting-house. 

Mr. Tylor, it will be seen, has the dear mind of the teacher. 
He has wit, too, and an agreeable vein of humour, and we 
commend his little book to the notice of all right-minded 
persons who are called upon for popular exposition of 
moral truths. 
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Other New Books. 

A White Woman in 

Central Africa. By Helen Caddick. 

Miss Caddick’s travels took her from the mouth of the 
Zambesi to Lake Tanganyika, and this book is the plea¬ 
sant, gossipping record thereof. We cannot say that it is 
exactly “ written,” because the method is that rather of 
the familiar letter or journal for family perusal than a 
serious description in which any real effort is made to find 
the best adjective. But brightness compensates for much, 
and Miss Caddick is always bright. There are various 
indications that she is no common specimen of her sex. 
The fact that she took the journey above is evidence 
enough. The temper of the following passage is another: 

At Kawimbe the rats in the house were terrible at night. 
They raced about my room and scampered over my bad in 
a thoroughly happy manner. I could not sleep at first; 
but at last I got used to them. I dropped off, only to 
wake up and find a rat with his foot in my ear. One 
night, at another station, something larger than a rat 
dropped from the rafters on my bed and awoke me. I 
lighted the candle, and saw it was a lemur. They are 
lovely little animals, and are covered with thick fur, like 
chinchilla, and have beautiful large round eyes. It 
looked most fascinating; but, not being sure what it would 
do next, I thought I would try to send it out. I opened 
the door which led on to the verandah, and proceeded 
gently to drive it out; but, alas! it objected to going, 
and sprang straight on to my shoulder, gripping my arm 
with its sharp little teeth, and refusing to let go till I 
well pinched its tail. As it turned round to bite my band 
I tossed it out on to the verandah and shut the door. 

The prospect of waking up and finding a rat’s foot in 
one’s ear is enough to deter many a person of average 
courage from visiting Africa at all. Miss Caddick seems 
to have enjoyed it. A writer more intent than Miss 
Caddick on getting the utmost possible out of a record of 
travel would have made good comic reading of an account 
of the little native boy who spoke English. Miss Caddick 
merely says: 

His English, which he had chiefly learnt from the 
Bible, was often extremely amusing and quaint. Oae 
morning, soon after we set off, I called him several times 
without any result; at last I heard a scratching on my 
tent and a voice : “It is I; behold I am come.” At 
other times he would use the words “ verily” and “lo” 
in a droll way. 

This is, altogether, a very agreeable book, if at times it 
comes perilously nigh a mere chronicle of small beer. 
There was a day, of course, when Zambesi small beer was 
a notable brew by the time it reached England. But too 
many books have spoiled its flavour. (Unwin. 6s.) 

Village Life in China. By A. H. Smith, D.D. 

Mr. Smith is an American missionary who has already 
written an informing work on Chinese Characteristics. He 
knows the people well and has a mind singularly free 
from prejudice or bigotry; and as he has a genuine gift of 
observation and an inquiring mind, his chapters are both 
valuable and entertaining. Most travellers who write of 
China confine their attention to the cities, and either ignore 
the village community or dismiss it with large generalisa¬ 
tions. Mr. Smith describes it patiently and with know¬ 
ledge. We quote a passage touching a village funeral: 

It is when the almost interminable feasts are at last over, 
and the loud cry is raised, “ Take up the coffin,” that the 
funeral’s climax has arrived. Sixteen bearers, or some 
multiple of sixteen (the more the better), wrestle with the 
huge and unwieldly burden of the ponderous coffin and the 
enormous catafalque supporting it. Only the bearers in 
the immediate front can see where they are going, so that 
it is necessary that a funeral director take charge of their 
motions, which he does by shrill shouts in a falsetto key, 
ending in a piercing cry by no means unlike the scream of 
a catamount. To each of his directive yells the whole 


chorus of bearers responds with shouts resembling those of 
sailors heaving an anchor. These cries, mingled with the 
ostentatious wails of the mourners piled into a whole 
caravan of village farm-carts, combine to produce a total 
effect as remote from our conception of what a funeral 
ought to be as can easily be imagined. When, by a slow 
and toilful progress, the family graveyard has been 
reached, the lowering of the coffin into the grave—some¬ 
times a huge circular opening—is the culminating point of 
the many days of excitement. The cries of the director 
become shrieks, the responses are tumultuous and dis¬ 
cordant, everyone adding his own emendations according 
to his own point of view, and no one paying any attention 
to any one else. Thus, amid the explosion of more crackers 
aud bombs, the fiercer wails of the mourners, the shouts of 
the bearers and the grave-diggers, and the buzz of the 
curious spectators, the Chinese is at last laid away to his 
long rest. 

The sum of Mr. Smith’s inquiry is that there are in 
China many questions and problems, but only one great 
one, and that is, How to set Christianity at work upon 
them and thus solve all ? His reasons for believing that 
Christianity is the panacea are given at some length; but 
we must confess that the pages preceding have contained 
so much evidence as to Chinese anti-Christian conservatism 
that the task laid down for missionaries seems to us one of 
a magnitude so considerable as to be practically impossible. 
(Olipnant, Ferrier & Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Dramatic Criticism. By J. T. Grkin. 

This is not, as the title might suggest, a book on 
“ dramatic criticism ” ; it is a book made up of criticism 
which it is customary to describe—inaccurately, of course 
—as “dramatic.” The comment may seem captious; but 
the ordinary newspaper criticism of men and things 
theatrical can never, in any sense, be “ dramatic ” in the 
proper meaning of the word, and it is a pity that the 
phrase has become so common as to be accepted. Mr. 
Groin’s criticism is of the theatre, concerning which he is 
an enthusiast. Herein, as we think, lies the pathos of 
his situation. A Dutchman, we believe, by race, Mr. 
Grein came to the front in stage matters, some years ago, 
in the “ dual rdle ” of champion of foreign plays in Eng¬ 
land and pleader for an English school of drama. An 
alien by birth, Mr. Grein has distinguished himself by 
being, in regard to our native theatre, more patriotic than 
the patriots. He did his best to make contemporary 
English plays known and appreciated on the Continent; 
ana if he supported English representations of plays by 
Ibsen, Bjbrnson, Sudermann, and others, it was, we have 
no doubt, because he thought that a study of foreign 
methods and ideals would benefit both the English play¬ 
wright and the English playgoer. 

Now, after much striving both with pen and with voice, 
Mr. Grein publishes a book, compounded of his newspaper 
criticisms in French and English, which opens with a paper 
on “La Decadence du Theatre Anglais.” “Le theatre 
Anglais est en plein declin, apres une renaissance fort 
courte ” : so wrote Mr. Grein in La Revue cPArt Dramatique 
in 1897, and, as he has republished the sentence, that, pre¬ 
sumably, is his opinion still. The spectacle is sad. 
Sadder even is that presented by Mr. Grein in his discourse 
on “The Grave Eesponsibilities of Dramatic Criticism.” 
He takes both himself and his craft too seriously. For 
criticism (in the best sense of the term) the present-day 
English theatre rarely supplies pabulum. Every now 
and then there is an interesting Shakespearean revival, 
occasionally there is an original play above the common. 
But how often, altogether, do these things happen ? How 
frequently is our drama or our acting worthy of careful 
and sustained analysis, of thoughtful and judicious praise? 
No critic of the stage, however able, can hope to live in 
literature unless he has had for discussion material of 
permanent interest and value. That material absent, 
“ into the night go one and all ”—critic and criticised 
alike. (John Long.) 
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Pottery and Porcelain. By Frederick Litchfield. 

This ia an expansion of a small handbook upon the 
same subject which is too well known to collectors to need 
praise. It is itself an imposing and most convenient 
volume. A brief sketch of the history of ceramics, of the 
ancient, mediaeval, and renaissance types of pottery, and 
of the introduction of porcelain into Europe, is followed by 
some chapters of hints to collectors, a subject on which 
Mr. Litchfield naturally speaks with knowledge and autho¬ 
rity. But the bulk of the book consists of an alphabetical 
directory of the chief factories, which is liberally illus¬ 
trated both by facsimiles of “ marks ” and by excellent 
photographs of the leading types of ware produced by 
each. The beginner in this fascinating study could have 
no more useful book of reference. The only improvement 
which we could suggest would be a short bibliography of 
tho somewhat extensive literature of the subject. Mr. 
Litchfield gives incidentally many bibliographical refer¬ 
ences, but they are dispersed. The value of every book 
of research or reference is doubled by a proper biblio¬ 
graphy. Mr. Litchfield’s historical chapters contain enter¬ 
taining as well as instructive reading. Chinese porcelain 
reached England early in the sixteenth century. As late 
as 1588 Lora Burleigh sent Queen Elizabeth “ a porringer 
of white porselyn and a cup of green porselyn” as a 
valuable New Year’s gift. Porcelain takes its name from 
the Italian porcellana, a shell shaped like a pig’s back, and, 
as the Chinese carefully kept the secret of its composition 
from European travellers, it was popularly believed to be 
made of egg-shells and sea-shells pounded small and 
buried in the earth for a hundred years. Mr. Litchfield 
quotes—Pope, is it ? 

True fame, like porc’lain earth, for years must lay 
Buried and mixed with elemental day. 

We are prepared to cap him with Donne, who used the 
same metaphor, a century before, and still more happily. 
It is in his “ Funeral Elegy on the Lady Markham ”; 

As men of China, after an age’s stay 
Do take up porcelain, where they buried clay: 

So at this grave, her timbre—which refines 
The diamonds, rubies, sapphires, pearls and mines, 

Of which this flesh was—her soul shall inspire 
Flesh of such stuff, as God, when His last fire 
Annuls this world, to recompense it, shall 
Make and then name th’ elixir of this all. 

The belief, in its various forms, is gravely discussed 
by Sir Thomas Browne in his Pteudodoxia Epidemica. 
(Truslove, Hanson & Co. 15s. net.) 

Ridino, Driving, and Kindred Sports. By T. F. Dale. 

A new series called “ The Sports Library ” is now being 
issued under the editorship of Mr. Howard H. Spicer, the 
first volume of which is on riding, driving, and kindred 
sports, by T. F. Dale, M. A. No better choice could have 
been made for the opening volume, as Mr. Dale is a well- 
known authority on polo, and is also an excellent mentor 
on the subjects of hunting and racing. In a little over 
two hundred pages Mr. Dale covers horsemanship, riding 
to hounds, polo, driving, hog-hunting, jackal-hunting, and 
racing, and on all of them he has something fresh and 
instructive to say in a pleasant and straightforward 
manner. His chapter on tandem driving is very good, 
and his hints will be found of much use, for it is always 
necessary and wise to remember that “if your leader will 
not work and wishes to turn round you cannot really 
prevent him. Much must be trusted to the honour of a 
leader.” Tact and persuasion are needed, and Mr. Dale’s 
remarks are worthy of all attention. This is a cheap and 
useful little book. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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Fiction. 

Barton Kelly. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 

(Longmans. 6s.) 

This Jacobite novel is dedicated by the authors to the 
Baron Tanneguy de Wogan, a descendant of the Chevalier 
Nicholas de Wogan, upon whose deeds the narrative is 
“ founded.” It seems to us that the narrative is too much 
founded upon the deeds of the said chevalier—that is to 
say, it is too documentary, too servile in its attitude 
towards history, and too correct in the exactness of its 
detail. As a well of information concerning the frustrate 
“ Bloody Popish Plot ” with which it so exhaustively deals, 
it probably could not be bettered; but there are places 
where the authors appear to have sacrificed legitimate 
dramatic effect to considerations which should surely be 
minor in a work of art. We cannot claim to be specialists 
upon Mr. Lang’s own special period; but if we are mis¬ 
taken in assuming this earnest zeal for historical accuracy 
on the part of the authors, then so much the worse for the 
book, which could not claim to be good history when it did 
not happen to be good fiction. 

For the most part, however, Parson Kelly is good fiction 
of a lightsome kind. It has no passion and little feeling, 
but it is a diverting picture of manners; and if the heart 
is continually disappointed in the expectation of moving 
drama, the fancy is well feasted upon wit and pleasing 
inventions. The three principal characters are George 
Kelly, the Chevalier Wogan, and Lady Oxford. Of these 
the first and last are most effectively realised; Wogan is 
consistently too old for his age. Lady Oxford, that un¬ 
conscious jade, is exceedingly well done throughout, and 
the scenes in which she figures have a liveliness all their 
own. Her ultimate appearance, aged forty, as a convert 
to “the people called Methodists,” is one of the cleverest 
things in the book. The long recital, too, of Lady 
Oxford’s somewhat stirring “rout,” in which Wogan, 
Kelly, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and that Rose 
Townsley whom Kelly afterwards married, all pit them¬ 
selves against her, is contrived in Mr. Mason’s best sus¬ 
tained manner. We think we can trace Mr. Lang’s hand 
and influence, and we are certain we can trace his erudi¬ 
tion, in every chapter. The interview in the carriage 
between Wogan and “ Scrope,” where the latter criticises 
the young man’s poem to Lady Oxford, “Strephon to 
Smilinda running barefoot over the grass in a gale of 
wind,” makes excellent “Lang ” : 

“You seam to me to have missel the opportunity 
afforded by your gale of wind. A true poet would surely 
have made great play with the lady’s petticoats.” 

“ Smilinda had noue,” again replied Wogan in triumph, 
and he emptied his glass. 

“No shoes and stockings and no petticoats,” said he in 
a shocked voice. “ It is well you wrote a poem about her 
instead of painting her portrait ” . . . 

“ Don’t you comprehend, my friend,” exclaimed Wogan, 
“ that Smilinda’s a nymph, an ancient Boman nymph ? ” 

“ Oh, she’s a nymph ! ” 

“Yes, and so wears no clothes but a sort of linsey- 
wolsey garment kirtled up to her knees.” 

“ WeU, let that pass. But here’s a line I view with 
profound discontent. ' The grass will all its prickles 
hide.’ Thistles have prickles, Mr. Wogan, but the grass 
has blades like you and me; only, unlike you and me, it 
has no scabbards to sheathe them in.” 

“ Well,” said Wogan, “ but that’s very wittily said.” 

“Now here’s something more. The wind, yon observe, 
makes lutestrings of Smilinda’s hair.” 

“There is little fault to be discovered in that image, I 
fancy,” said Wogan, lifting his glass to his lips with a 
smile. 

“It is a whimsical image,” replied Scrope. “It is as 
much as to c <11 her hair catgut.” 

There is the matter here for a leading article in the 
Daily Newt upon the latest darling of literary five-o’clocks 
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Further Adventures of Captain Kettle. By Cutdiffe Hyne. 

(Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 

This sequence of stories about the already famous Captain 
Kettle may be called his Purgatorio , the purgatory being 
the Congo country and other various remote hinterlands 
and seaboards of the Dark Continent. Mr. Hyne describes 
the river Congo with admirable realism in a score of pas¬ 
sages ; also the native, the Belgian, and the Englishman. 
And, further, he amplifies the quaintly noble character of 
Captain Kettle till the man is more lovable, truculent, and 
miraculous than ever. Much might be urged against the 
Captain’s morals and manners, but nothing aga inst his 
heart. He is of the race of great little men. We do not 
know that these “further adventures” are better or 
worse than the original adventures; but they are very 
good ; they must decidedly count among the best magazine 
work of the day. Indeed, it is astonishing how Mr. Hyne 
has continued to be popular without offending a nice 
literary taste. He writes well; he has imagination 
(only a strong creative force could have moulded Kettle), 
and he has a fine broad outlook. Much, of course, he 
owes to 'Kipling. We should call .him a disciple rather 
than an imitator of Kipling. Constantly the river scenes 
remind us of Judson and the Empire , and not greatly to the 
disadvantage of the disciple. Mr. Hyne’s sense of space, 
his appreciation of a big deed, his feeling for ships, the 
sea, cleanliness, nationalities, banjos, and nags, his notion 
of the romance of that modem machinery which knits 
together the British empire—all these things constitute him 
of the Kipling school. The last story in the book, the 
saving of the passengers of the burning emigrant Bhip 
Crosier Carl is, perhaps, the best and most characteristic. 
And might not this passige have been written by the 
author of Captains Courageous ? 

But, as it chanced, towards the evening of next day, a 
hurrying ocean greyhound overtook them m her race from 
New Tork towards the E 1 st, and the bunting talked out 
long sentences in the commercial code from the wire span 
between the Flamingo’s masts. Fresh quartettes of flags 
flicked up ou both steamers, were acknowledged, and were 
replaced by others ; and when the liner drew up alongside, 
and stopped with reversed propellers, she had a loaded 
boat ready swung out in davits, which dropped in the water 
the moment she had lost her way. The buutiug had told 
thepith of the tale. 

when the two steamers’ bridges were level, the liner’s 
captain touched his cap, and a crowd of well-dressed 
passengers below him listened wonderingly. “ Afternoon, 
Captain. Got ’em all ? ” 

“ Afternoon, Captain. Oh, we didn’t lose any. But a 
few drowned their silly selves before we started to 
shepherd them. . . . Sorry for spoiling your passage.” 

The liner captain looked at his watch. 

“ Can’t be helped. It’s in a good cause, I suppose, 
though the mischief of it is we were trying to pull down 
the record by an hour or so. The boat, there! Are 
you going to be all night with that bit of stuff? ” 

The cases of food were transhipped with frantic haste, 
and the boat returned. The greyhound leaped out into 
her stride again the moment she had hooked on, and shot 
ahead, dipping a smart blue ensign in salute. The 
Flamingo dipped a dirty red ensign and followed, and 
before dark fell, once more had the ocean to herself. 

The desired effect is rendered with precision. It is to 
such work as this that the epithet “graphic” may be 
properly applied. 

Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow ."] 

The Waters of Edeka. By Ouida. 

The scene of Ouida’s new novel is laid in Italy, where 
we find a commercial company bent on diverting the course 
of a river, thus reducing a village to destitution. The 


principal character is a priest, Don Silvario, and the 
exploring eye finds passages like this: “ As they bound the 
sheaves, and bore the water-jars and went in groups through 
the seeding grass to chapel, or fountain, or shrine, they had 
the free, frank grace of an earlier time; just such as these had 
carried the votive doves to the altars of Yenus, and chaunted 
by the waters of Edera the worship of Isis and her son.” 
A story of strong passions and purposes. (Methuen. 63.) 

Savrola. By Winston Spencer Churchill. 

Mr. Churchill’s first novel. It was written in 1897, and 
is dedicated to the officers of the 4th Hussars. The book 
is a spirited description of a revolution in the imaginary 
state of Laurania. Savrola, a young democrat, is the hero, 
and it is owing to his genius (he is a wonderful orator) 
that the tyranny of the President is overthrown. The love 
interest is small, but important, for Savrola meets his 
affinity in the President’s wife. The descriptions of fight¬ 
ing by land and sea are excellent. (Longmans. 6s.) 

Mirry-Ann. By Norma Lorimer. 

A story of Manx fisher and Methodist life by the author 
of Josiah's Wife. Miss Lorimer is practically a native of 
the Isle of Man, and therefore she writes with knowledge. 
Mirry-Ann—“ old Ned Gawne’s girl ”—is introduced as 
a preacher. In the opinion of the Squire’s sister, “her 
religion’s all humbug. ... I feel sure she is perfectly 
well aware how much more striking she looks dressed like a 
Quaker than decked out in curled crows’ feathers and cotton 
roses, like the other village girls.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

An Octave. By W. E. Noeris. 

Eight short stories by the author of Giles Ingilby. The 
first tells how Miser Morgan was transformed into a man 
of generosity, and how his son was thought to be drowned, 
but was living and well. The tales are slight, but only 
Mr. Norris could have written them. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Cambric Mask. By E. W. Chambers. 

An American story of avarice (and other passions) by 
an author who is best known for weird tad cosmopolitan 
romances. Some of the most unlovely money-grubbers in 
fiction are revealed to the reader, notably Joshua Creed. 
“‘Business,’ said Creed, trying to smile till it hurt his 
jaw. ‘A word,’ he continued playfully, ‘ which ain’t in 
the bright lexicon of the fair sect ’; and he executed a 
wink with one horny eyelid.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Ffio. By Max Pemberton. 

Feo is an operatic singer beloved of Jerome, a scion of 
the Royal house of Austria. Austrian diplomatists spirit 
her away to Paris to keep her from the young prince, and 
for a while diplomacy wins. But with the assistance of a 
mighty undergraduate from Cambridge, Jerome conquers 
in the end. En route is much plotting and counter¬ 
plotting. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

A Daughter of the Marionis. By E. P. Oppenheim. 

The Marionis were a Sicilian family, and Margharita 
was the daughter. Over her Count Leonardo kept guard 
with the jealousy that only a Sicilian nobleman can muster. 
Margharita’s love for a hated Englishman and Lord St. 
Maurice’s love for Margharita’s friend lead to quarrels, 
intrigue, and the duello. An intense romance. (Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d.) 

Wiles of the Wicked. By William Le Queux. 

Another sensational story such as only Mr. Le Queux 
can devise. Its object is to clear the honour of one of the 
most powerful of the Imperial Houses in Europe. While 
smoking a cigar in King’s-road, Chelsea (after an evening 
at the Bolton’s), the narrator’s tongue is pricked by a 
poisoned needle hidden in the cigar, and he forthwith be¬ 
comes unconscious for six years. Eventually, however, 
all is well, and he marries Her Imperial Highness the 
Archduchess Marie-Elizabeth-Mabel. (White. 6s.) 
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Sidney Lanier. . 

A friend asked me the other day where a certain quota¬ 
tion in one of my articles came from. This was the 
quotation: 

As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and 
the skies: 

By so many roots ai the marsh-grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God : 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 

It made me proud and happy thus to hare an opportunity 
of introducing another reader to the poetry of Sidney 
Lanier. Seven years ago Messrs. Gay & Bird published 
an edition of his poems in this country, yet he remains 
virtually unknown—and hundreds of poetry lovers are the 
poorer for it. I had been fortunate enough to know him 
two or three years before, through an article by Mr. 
Stedman in an American magazine. Some of the extracts 
then made had never forsaken my memory. With the 
publication of Messrs. Gay & Bird’s edition I took the 
opportunity of knowing the whole poems; and two of my 
friends, not inglorious as poets themselves, will, I know, 
recall a night of poetical debauch—I mean a debauch of 
poetry!—in which I passed on my new-found treasure to 
them. They thought him no less wonderful than I did; 
and his strenuous, romantic, pitiful history moved them as 
it moved me. For Lanier fought a battle with death 
(technically, consumption) to which Keats’s classic consump¬ 
tion was child’s play. It is so easy to fight anything, even 
consumption, if you have nothing else to do; but if you 
have a home to keep going as well, and only a pen to keep 
it going with—well, you look upon John Keats as one of 
the sybarites of immortality. Fortunately, Lanier had 
a flute too, and thereby hangs much of his history, as 
well as the explanation of nis temperament and gift. 
Lanier was one of the few poets who have loved music as 
well as, if not more than, poetry; and the music in him 
had an interesting ancestry: it came all the way from one 
Jerome Lanier, a Huguenot refugee, a musical composer, 
at the court of Queen Elizabeth, and it was successively 
transmitted by Jerome’s son Nicholas, who was “ in high 
favour ” as a musician with both James I. and Charles I., 
and Nicholas’s son Nicholas apparently no less favoured by 
Charles II. “A portrait of the elder Nicholas Lanier, by 
his friend Van Dyck,” I read in Mr. W. Hayes Ward’s 
memorial introduction to Lanier’s poems, “ was sold, with 
other pictures belonging to Charles I., after his execution.” 
Thus Lanier’s flute originally came from that enchanted 
period of English music when Campion was making his 
“Books of Airs.” There can be few more romantic 
instances of the transmission of taste and faculty than this 
reincarnation of Stuart music in a boy bom at Macon, in 
Georgia, February 3, 1842. As a child he learned to play, 
“without instruction,” on every available instrument— 
“flute, organ, piano, violin, guitar, and banjo, especially 
devoting himself to the flute in deference to his father, 


who feared for him the powerful fascination of the violin.” 
In fact, his relatives generally were more alarmed than 
happy about his music, as a man’s relatives — very 
naturally—are at the appearance in him of a serious passion 
for any art. Besides, music used to induce in the young 
Lanier states of trance ecstasy which left him shaken ana 
exhausted. That ecstasy, so feared by his friends, is, we 
shall see, the very quality of highest value in his poetry. 
But that all this artistic sensibility meant no lack of manly 
fibre the war between North and South was soon to prove. 
At the age of nineteen he was drafted—not forgetting his 
flute—into the Second Georgia Battalion of the Confederate 
Army, and with that army he was to remain, seeing much 
active service, and no little distinguishing himself, for four 
years. Among other things he was a blockade-runner. 
His blockade-running resulted in five months’ imprisonment 
in Point Look-Out, from which he was released in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1865, to do a long tramp home to Georgia. It was 
the strain of this that gave his apparently hereditary con¬ 
sumption its opportunity; and henceforth, till his death 
at the age of thirty-nine, his life was to be a long fight 
with death—a fight carried on with a heroism which, in 
one or two instances, seems almost excessive, and from 
which it almost seems he might have been spared by 
friends who helped him now and then so much, that it 
seems as though they should have helped him more. He 
gained his livelihood during this time partly by writing 
and lecturing, and partly by his flute. He was “ the first 
flute ” in the Peabody Concerts at Baltimore, and his 
director has written of him as something like a great 
performer. Only nine months before his death we read 
that “ when too feeble to raise his food to his mouth, with 
a fever temperature of 104 degrees,” he pencilled his 
finest poem, called “ Sunrise.” Such, indeed, is what Mr. 
William Watson calls “the imperative breath of song.” 

All this, then, and how much more, lay behind the quota¬ 
tion which took my friend’s fancy. That quotation is from 
an all too curtailed series of “Hymns of the Marshes,” 
which Lanier had intended to make one big ambitious 
poem. There are four “ hymns ” in all, but only two are 
of real importance, namely, “ Sunrise ” and the “ Marshes 
of Glynn.” In fact, had he written all his other poems, 
and missed writing these (striking, suggestive, and fine- 
lined as those other poems often are), he could hardly have 
been said to succeed in his high poetic ambition—as by 
these two poems I think he must be allowed to succeed. 
In the other poems you see many of the qualities, perhaps 
all the qualities, which strike you in the “ Hymns ”—the 
impassioned observation of nature, the Donne-like “ meta¬ 
physical ” fancy, the religious and somewhat mystic eleva¬ 
tion of feeling expressed often in terms of a deep imagi¬ 
native understanding of modem scientific conceptions; in 
fact, you find all save the important quality of that ecstasy 
which in the “Hymns” fuses all into one splendid flame 
of adoration upon the altar of the visible universe. The 
ecstasy of modem man as he stands and beholds the 
sunrise, or the coming of the stars, or any such superb, 
elemental glory, has perhaps never been so keenly trans¬ 
lated into verse. Those who heard Lanier play remarked 
upon “ the strange violin effects which he conquered from 
the flute.” Is it fanciful to feel that in these long, sweep¬ 
ing, and heart-breakingly sensitive lines, Lanier equally 
cheated his father, who, we have seen, “ feared for him 
the fascination of the violin ” ? I shall need a long quo¬ 
tation, and even that may, properly, be inadequate to 
illustrate what I mean. Lanier is often exquisite and 
lovingly learned in detail; but his verse is large in move¬ 
ment, and needs room. 

The tide’s at full: the marsh with flooded streams 

Glimmers, a limpid labyrinth of dreams. 

Each winding creek in grave entrancement lies 

A rhapsody of morning-stars. The skies 

Shine scant with one forked galaxy,— 

The marsh brags ten : looped on his breast they lie. 
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Oh, what if a sound should be made ! 

Oh, what if a bound should be laid 

To this bow - aud - string tension of beauty and silence 
a-spring,— 

To the bend of beauty the bow, or the hold of silence the 
string! 

I fear me, I fear me von dome of diaphonous gleam 
■Will break as a bubble o’er-blown in a dream,— 

Yon dome of too-tenuous tissues of space and of night, 
Over-weighted with stars, over-freighted with light, 
Over-sated with beauty and silence, will teem 
But a bubble that broke in a dream, 

If a bound of degree to this grace be laid. 

Or a sound or a motion made. 

But no: it is made: list! somewhere,—mystery, where ? 

In the leaves ? in the air ? 

In my heart P is a motion made : 

’Tig a motion of dawn, like a flicker of shade on shade. 

In the leaves ’tis palpable: low multitudinous stirring 
Upwards through the woods; the little ones, softly con¬ 
ferring, 

Have fettled my lord’s to be looked for; so; they are 
still; 

But the air and my heart and the earth are a-thrill,— 

And look where the wild duck sails round the bend of the 
river,— 

And look where a passionate shiver 
Expectant is bending the blades 
Of the marsh-grass in serial shimmers and shades,— 

And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast fleeting. 

Are beating 

The dark overhead as my heart beats,—and steady and free 
Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to sea — 

(Run home, little streams, 

With your lapfulls of stars and dreams),— 

And a sailor unseen is hoisting a-peak, 

For list, down the inshore curve of the creek 
How merrily flutters the sail,— 

And lo ! in the East! Will the East unveil ? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath confessed 
A flush: ’tis dead; ’tis alive : ’tis dead, ere the West 
Was aware of it: nay, 'tis abiding, ’tis nnwithdrawn ; 

Have a care, sweet Heaven ! ’Tis Dawn. 

I think this hears out what I have said—more than I 
have said. Anyone who pleases may find little literary 
faults. Even I could do that. But if only I could praise 
it as it deserves! Those who should imagine that Lanier 
wrote in this apparently “loose,” Atlantic-roller, metre 
from metrical ignorance are, of course, very much mis¬ 
taken. On the contrary, he was a very learned metrist, as 
those who have grappled with his book on The Science of 
English Verse will know. In that hook the inherited music 
in him came out once more as theory, his contention being 
that metrical law must be based on musical law. Person¬ 
ally, I have no opinion on the subject; and, however 
valuable in its province Lanier’s treatise may be, I can 
only wish he had spent the precious six weeks it took to 
write it (only six weeks for over 300 closely-reasoned pages— 
consumption too!) in writing another of his “ Hymns of the 
Marshes.” 

I wonder whom these learned treatises on metre 
benefit. Not the poets, I am thinking. I imagine that 
Mr. Stephen Phillips would have written as good blank- 
verse though Mr. Robert Bridges’s treatise on Miltonic 
blank-verse had never seen that dim light of publicity 
vouchsafed to technical masterpieces. It is to be feared 
that poetry comes by nature—and there is no poetry with¬ 
out a musical ear—and that all the metrical training a 
poet needs is birched into him at school. Indeed, I think 
most poets take lessons in metre after they are famous; 
for fear of awkward questions. The only training in 
metre a poet needs is the reading of great poets; not 
anatomically, but just—naturally. The study of metre is 
the study of skeletons. The study of skeletons never 
yet helped a man to dance. R. Lb Gaixienne. 


Things Seen. 

The King of Beasts. 

When the last of the performing dogs had trotted from 
the stage, a thrill of expectation electrified the vast 
audience: the supreme moment was at hand. Automatic¬ 
ally a cage, twenty feet high, rose from the ground and 
encircled the arena. Into it slouched a lion—sullen, 
indifferent. He glanced contemptuously at the thousands 
who were gathered on the other side of the bars, blinked 
at the lights, and settled down. One by one his com¬ 
panions followed till the arena was alive with twenty-one 
“ forest-bred lions,” tamed, ready to go through their 
tricks for the amusement of the children of men. Then 
the tamer entered, the lion-king, tall and straight, clad 
gaily, and with a perpetual smile on his face. He carried 
two whips, and when one of the beasts snarled he boxed 
his ears, or rapped him over the paws. How amusing! 
The twenty-one lions (not a child there but had been 
taught to call the lion “the king of beasts”) played at 
see-saw with one another, and among them eluding, 
cajoling, frowning, smiling, moved the tamer. It was 
a unique entertainment—and yet, somehow, one did not 
feel unalloyed pleasure in the spectacle of a dandy foreign 
gentleman rapping twenty-one lions over the Wuckles 
when they misbehaved. Foolish, perhaps, but I could 
not free my mind from the thought of what the lion 
stands for in the Imperial history of my native land. 
On the Royal Standard he ramps and roars to every wind 
that blows. Here with bleared eyes and broken spirit he 
plays at see-saw in a circus. 


Sea Gulls. 

“Penny a bag?” said a boy, thrusting a paperful of 
sprats towards me. I waved him away : Sprats—and not 
fresh either—on Blackfriars Bridge—on Sunday after¬ 
noon? Absurd. And yet a minute later I was leaning 
over the parapet in a long row of men, throwing the fish 
to the sea gulls. The birds were a thousand strong; 
they obliterated the river; the world seemed full of grey 
wings and hard, wide, greedy eyes. Backwards and 
forwards, up and down, they flew and fluttered; their 
wings beat within a foot of our faces; one’s eyes ached 
with watching them. One could go mad in the midst of 
fluttering white birds. It was restlessness supreme, but 
now and then would come a moment of relief, a pause in 
the tension, when a falling morsel, far below, an inch 
from the river, was intercepted by a swooping bird sailing 
masterfully, splendidly out of the darkness of the bridge 
into the light. The peace, the assurance, the cool refresh¬ 
ment of that majestic curve! It was like a sudden hush 
in the midst of a terrific discord. 


Age. 

I ventured to ask him yesterday: “ Do you remember 
the building of the present London Bridge ? ” “ Per¬ 

fectly,” he replied. “I was there on the opening day. 
The river was packed with barges, and the barges weie 
packed with people. At first I appeared to have a poor 
chance of seeing William and Adelaide, but, when they 
arrived, there was a great surging of the crowd and 
without any will of my own I was carried to the front and 
saw everything. Oh, yes, I have crossed the older bridge 
many a time. The water fell six feet when it passed the 
arches, and shooting the bridge was a sport and a risk. 
That old bridge crossed the river a little lower down than 
the new one, so that the Monument stood dose to the 
bridge-end. There was a rumour that it was unsafe, and 
many a time I went in fear lest it should fall on me. 
The fire glowed; a telephone bell rang in another room. 
I thought that Time has its defeats. 
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A Fervent Bookman.* 

Me. Bieeeix is not a great critic. He is a rollicking, 
irresponsible, lovable aog of a reader. Hence these 
important looking volumes do not suit his essays half so 
well as the old dumpy, wide-margined, green-backed 
books which started with Obiter Dicta. They are too 
formal for such very informal talk about books as Mr. 
Birrell’s, and they seem to turn some of the old fun into 
buffoonery. “ Literature is a solace and a charm,” says 
Mr. Birrell, and adds : “ I will not stop for a moment in 
my headlong course to compare it with tobacco.” Yet 
Mr. Birrell is continually stopping in his headlong course 
to do things as trivial and irrelevant. He has tne trick 
of beginning an essay a hundred miles from its subject; 
thus, a paper on Sterne opens with a reference to a speech 
of the late Sir Edward Watkin to a meeting of railway 
shareholders; and in his essay on Milton Mr. Birrell 
illustrates the poet’s dramatic treatment of God with a 
twopenny-halfpenny story about “ an eminent barrister.” 

And yet in blabbing about his arm-chair relations with 
books Mr. Birrell is delightful. His secret is merely this, 
that he reads his books with zest, and loves to talk about 
them in the position in which he chooses to think that 
Milton dictated Paradiee Lott —swinging his leg over the 
arm of his chair. That is an attitude in which it is easy to 
visualise Mr. Birrell, though as often as not he reminds us 
of a lecturer who gets off a good point, and then takes a 
happy drink from the adjacent tumbler. Mr. Birrell gives 
us preferences, not criticisms. They are often preferences 
which have good criticism on their side, but his language 
is not: “This is good,” but “I like this; don’t you?” 
He quotes the final lines of Dr. Johnson’s “ Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” and then (seizing the tumber) says : 
“ If this is not poetry, may the name perish.” 

It is these personal, honest verdicts that delight us in 
Mr. Birrell’s pages. His quotations are often most happily 
inspired, and his playful insight sometimes works wonders 
in naif a page. Take this story of Cowper: 

In 1800, the year of Cowper’s death, a relative of his, 
a Dr. Johnson, wrote a letter to John Newton, sending 
good wishes to the old gentlemau and to his niece, Miss 
Catlett; and added: “ Poor dear Mr. Cowper, oh that he 
were tolerable as he was even in those days when, dining at 
his house in Buckinghamshire with you and that lady, I 
could not help Bmiling to see his pleasant face when he 
said : ‘ Miss Catlett, shall I give you a piece of cutlet ? ’ ” 
It was a very small joke indeed, and it is a very humble 
little quotation, but for me it has long served, in the 
mind’s eye, for a vignette of the poet, doomed yet 
dibunnaire. Romney’s picture, with that frightful nightcap 
and eyes gleaming with madness, is a pestilent thing one 
would forget if one could. Cowper’s pleasant face when 
he said, “ Miss Catlett, shall I give you a piece of cutlet ? ” 
is a much more agreeable picture to find a small corner 
for in one’s memory. 

That is delightful. All Mr. Birrell’s remarks smack of 
book-in-hand judgments, formed in the glow of the fire¬ 
light ; and the genial untidy style is appropriate to the 
bluff, discursive criticism. Here are a few specimens: 

She [Hannah More] flounders like a huge conger-cel in 
au ocean of dingy morality. 

Macaulay’s position never admitted of doubt. We know 
what to expect, and we always get it. It is like the c Id 
days of W. G. Grace’s cricket. We went to see the 
leviathan slog for six, and we saw it. We expected him 
to do it, and he did it. So with Macaulay. . . . 


Great is De Quincey, but so e'aborate are his movements, 
so tremendous liis library contortions, that when you have 


* Collected Essays. By Augustine Birrell. 2 vols. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


done with him you feel it would be cruelty to keep him 
stretched upon the rack of his own style for a moment 
longer. 


There are not many better pastimes for a middle-aged 
man who does not care for first principles or modern novels 
than to hunt George Dyer up-and-down Charles Lamb. 


What silk merchant’s apprentice in these hard times, 
finding a place behind Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove’s 
counter not jumping with his genuis, dare hope by the 
easy expedient of publishing a pamphlet on “ The Present 
State of Wit” to become domestic steward to a semi¬ 
royal Duchess, and the friend of Mr. Lewis Morris and 
Mr. Lecky, who are, I suppose, our nineteenth-century 
equivalents for Alexander Pope and Jonathan Swift? 

There are any number of such ejaculations in Mr. 
Birrell's essays. They will pall on some minds. The 
man who will have his joke is sure to make a great many 
poor jokes. Mr. Birrell does. But his preaching often 
amuses when his jokes fail, and the words of Johnson, 
Burke, Pope, Lamb, and Hazlitt are so mingled with 
Mr. Birrell’s own that we read on and on in easy delight. 


Correspondence. 

Audi Alteram Partem. 


Sie,— Mr. Watson, as a poet, has no sincerer admirer 
than myself, and I appreciate the ingenuity of his 
parable; but a concise parable is not always the soundest 
way of presenting a difficult and very complicated political 
problem. 

I doubt not that many of your readers who share mv 
admiration for Mr. Watson’s work will be impressed, 
and possibly misled, by his brilliant little fallacy; and this 
must be my apology for venturing upon a counter parable, 
clumsy enough, but having in it, I trust, the saving 
element of veracity. 


A Poet's Parable. 

A certain man, quitting his 
own house, weut to lodge in 
the house of another, and there 
demanded to have voice and 
authority in the ordering of 
tho whole household. 

And the other said: “No. 
You are free to remain or to 
depart, but this is my house, 
and I will suffer in it no second 
master outmastering me.” 

So the lodger called unto 
his brave and gallant kinsmen 
to bludgeon that householder 
into submission. 


—I am, &c., 

Haslemere: Feb. 14, 1900. 


A Cosmic Process. 

A slave-fancier, feeling in¬ 
jured by the emancipation of 
his slaves, quitted his own 
country and took possession of 
a vast estate claimed by a 
black man. 

Some squatters, with his 
consent, took to working the 
mines on a neglected part 
of the estate. 

When the slave - fancier 
saw that their earnings were 
large, he forcibly deprived 
them of part of them. 

Whereupon the squatters 
said: “ Give us a share of 
authority in the ordering of 
the estate, and we will render 
thee a share of our earnings.” 

But the slave-fancier re¬ 
plied : “ This is my estate, and 
I will suffer in it no second 
masteis; and ye speaking a 
foreign tongue shall train up 
your offspring in mine.” 

And before the squatters 
had time to summon aid, he 
mustered bis braves to blud¬ 
geon them on the spot. 

Feed. Jackson. 
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Sir Thomas Urquhart. 

Sir,—I n your notice of my book, Sir Thomas Urquhart of 
Cromartie, your critic has inadvertently ascribed to me an 
error which I did not commit. He quotes the following 
passage and quite truly describes it as “ remarkable ”: 
“ It it probable that [Urquhart] died much sooner, a 
victim in all likelihood to fiery restlessness of spirit. This 
conjecture it, however, improbable And he adds: “How 
can a man bring himself to think so loosely ? ” The first 
part of the passage is itself a quotation from Sir Theodore 
Martin. The second is my comment upon it. Sir Theodore 
Martin thought it probable that Urquhart died several 
years before the date usually given as that of his death, I 
think the date usually given is correct. The use of in¬ 
verted commas in the text of the volume makes my mean¬ 
ing plain, though, as I have said, your critic has 
inadvertently misread the passage. I quite agree with 
him in the severe criticism he has passed upon my book, 
and have no doubt but that the volume contains many more 
flaws than those which he has pointed out; but I hope that 
in justice to me you will kindly insert this letter in your 
next issue.—I am, &c., 

Lerwick, Shetland : J. Willcock. 

Feb. 7, 1900. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.'] 

Law Without Lawyers. By Two Barristers-at-Law. 

Into this volume of more than seven hundred pages 
has been gathered whatever legal information is most 
likely to be required by those who consult it. It may be 
described as a sort of first aid to litigants, and pro¬ 
bably not its least service will be to restrain its readers 
from going to law. Many good citizens hardly come in 
contact with the law between the cradle and the grave, 
but even to these this work may be useful as a 
means of getting light on the conduct of law cases and 
criminal trials of public interest. To tradesmen, rate¬ 
payers, masters and servants, innkeepers, testators, and 
many other classes and characters, special sections are 
addressed. (Murray. 6s.) 

Songs of the Glens of Antrim. By Moira O’Neill. 

Miss Moira O’Neill’s wistful poems of the love of 
Ireland have pleased many readers of Blackwood's Magazine 
and the Spectator. She finds words for the old sigh of 
the exile, often banished no farther than to England—in 
liny-harvest. 

Ov. r here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 

An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day; 

Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat! 

Ocli ! Corrymeela an’ the blue shy over it. 

There’s a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy 
trees, 

This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the bummin’ o’ the bees; 
I wisbt I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runniu’ through 
the heat 

Past Corrymeela, wi' the blue sky over it. 

There are twenty-five short poems—shamrocks all. (Black¬ 
wood. 3s. 6d.) 

The Earl of Beaconsfield. By Harold E. Gobst. 

This is the new volume in the “ Victorian Era ” 
series, which includes biographies, histories, and scientific 
memoirs. Mr. Gorst says in his Preface : 

Since the appearance of the existing biographies of Lord 
Beaconsfield, fresh light has been thrown upon an incident 
in hiB career by the recent publication, amongst the private 
papers of Sir Kobert Peel, of a letter addressed by Disraeli 


to Peel in 1841. It will be remembered that Disraeli, in 
1846, denied having asked Peel for office five jears before; 
and on that account the letter in question has been gene¬ 
rally regarded as affording proof of a mean and dishonour¬ 
able action on his part. I nave submitted this letter to a 
high legal authority, and he at once pointed out to me the 
fact that Disraeli made no direct application for a post in 
the government. . . . Both the letter and its explanation 
find a place in this volume, and no donbt the unprejudiced 
reader will readily adopt the latter, in preference to 
tarnishing the otherwise spotless reputation of a statesman 
to whom the present generation owes a deep debt of 
gratitude. 

(Blackie & Son. 2s. 6d.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

theological and biblical. 

De Margerie (A..), " 8t. Francis of Sales ”.(Duckworth) 3/0 

Budde (K.), Religion of Israel to the Exile.(Putnam) 

Gasqnoine (O. P.), Scientific Theology.(Watts A Co.) 1/0 

Fraser (W. F.), A Cloud of Witnesses: Part I., St. Athanasius 

(Wells Ga’dner) 3/8 

Ingram (A. F. W.), Reasons for Faith.(8.P.C.K.) 0/6 

Wynne (G. R.), Conditions of Salvation as 8et Forth by our Lord(8.P.C.K.) 0.6 

POETRY, CRITICISM. AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Hall (P.), A Few Short Poems.....(Burleigh) net 1/0 

Henderson (Rev. Geo.), Lady Navine and Her Songs.(Gardner) 

Arnold (Sir E.). Golden Pages .(Burleigh) 1/0 

Jack (Adolphus A.), The Prince : A Play.(Macmillan) net 3 6 

Smith (W. F.),The First Edition of the Fourth Book of the Heroic Deeds 

and Sayings of the Noble Pantagrael .(Privately Printed) 

Furtnrnn (A. J.), Music of the Waves.(Jarrold) 

Adams (Arthur H.), Maoriland, and Other Verses 

(Bulletin Ne.vspaper Co., Ltd , Sydney) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Tschudi (C), Napoleon's Mother . Swan Sonoonschein) 7/0 

Renonvier (Ch.), Victor Hugo..(A. Colia et-Cie.) 

De A'bini (F ), Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Necklace 

(Swan Sonnenschein) 6/0 

McNeil Rushforth (G ), Carlo Crivelli ..-...(Bell) 

Dowson «E.), Memoirs of Cardinal Dabois. 2 vols.(8mithers A Co.) 

Brown (John*, Puritan Preaching in England .(Hodder A Stoughton) 6/0 

Stokes (G. T.), Some Worthies of the Irieh Churoh ..(Hodder A Stoughton) 6/0 
Bartlet tj. V.). Eras of the Christian Church : The Apostolic Age 

(T. AT. Clark) 0/0 

Widiamson (David), The Life Story of D. L Moody 

(Sunday School Union) net 1/0 

Clapham (J. H ), The Causes of the War of 179J.(Catnb. Uuiv. Pre»s) 6 0 

Rosebery (Bight Hon. the Earl of), Oliver Ciorawell: a Eulogy and an 

Appreciation.(Melrose) net 0/6 

Atkinson (C. T.), Michel de l'Hopital .(Longmans) net 4/0 

8CIEN3E AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Cams (Dr. Paul), Kant and Spencer: A Study of the Fallacies of 

Agnosticism .(K**gan Paul) 1/0 

S irling (James H.), What It Thought?.(T. A T. Clark) 10/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Robinson (C. H.), Nigeria. 


..(Marshall) 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Plaiatow (F. G.) and Mills (T. R.), iE*chylus : Prometheus Vinctus 

(Clive) 2/6 

Speight (E. E.). The New English Poetry Book .(H. Marshall) net 1/0 

Fearenside (C. 8 ), The Matriculation History of England.(W. B. Clive) 

Navin (J. C ), The Odyssey of Homer. Book XI .(Camb. Univ. Press) 

Tribe (Rev. O. N.), Teachers in Training.(8.P.C.K.) 0/6 

Woodhouse (W. J.), Isocrates: De Begis.• 2/6 

Gudoraan (A.), Tacitus: De Vita et Morbus Julii Agricolae...(Allyn A Bacon) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clark (T. W.) f Old Friends at Cambridga and Elsewhere.(Macmillan) 6/0 

Bovill (Rev. J. H.), Natives under the Transvaal Mag 

(Simpkin, Marshall) 3/3 

Chapman (R. O.), Legalised Wrong ..(Revell Co.) 

Conn (H. W ), The Storv of Life’s Mechanism .(Newnes) 1/0 

Cousins (J. H ), “ The Voice of One ” .(Fishor Unwin) net 2/0 

Casaubon (M , The Wisdom of Marcus Aurelias .(Gay & Bird) 

Murray (G.), Carlyon Sshih ....(Heinemann) 

Charley (Sic W. T.), “ Mending ” and Ending’* .(Simpkin, Marshall) 2/8 

Report of the U.8. Museum under the Direction of tLe Smithsonian 

I nstitn’ ion. ... 

Pemmore iEmmet), Consumption and Chronic Diseases ... <Sonnenschein) 3 6 
Bowley (A. L.), Wages in the United Kingdom .(Camb. Univ. Press) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Tennyson (Lord A.), The Princes*, and Other Poems .(Dent) I/O 

Defoe (D.), A Journal of the Plague Year..(Dent) 

Shakespeare (W.), Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, ai d Pioms. Vol. VII. 

(Newnes) 

Beck ford (W.), •• Vnthek ” .(Greening * Co.) 36 

Dickens (Chas.), Little Dorrit.(Macmillan) 3/0 

Grey (Henry), The Plots of Some of the Mod Famous Old English Plays 

(Sonnenschein) 2/6 

Dickens (Cbas.), Christmas Books..(Dent) DCt 1/6 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 2 1 (New Series). 

Wk regret to say that this Competition has been disappointing. The 
conditions were stated in the following terms : “ Every family 
where writing games are popular has some game of home 
manufacture. We offer a prize of a guinea for the description 
of the best original writing game—that is to say, of the best game 
for an evening party in which paper, pencils, and brains are 
involved. The word original would not exclude a good adaptation 
of a well-known game ; which is the form that home-made games 
often take.” This, we think, makes some originality in the game 
a necessity ; but, with the exception of two or three, all competitors' 
send descriptions of games with which we have been familiar for 
years. The beet answer—an adaptation—is this, from Ur. 6. 
Howe, “ Holwood,” Grove-park, Lee, S.E.: 

Everyone has heard of the “ book tea ” or “ book at-home,” but 
few, perhaps, have thought of adapting it to the form of a writing 
game. A moment’s consideration will show that it can be done in 
a surprisingly simple manner. Suitable slips of paper having been 
provided, each player sketches at the top a picture or diagram 
representing the title of a well-known book. For example, to take 
a lew instances from my own knowledge, a picture of a policeman 
in full chase of a runaway pickpocket has been made to represent 
Kipling’s A Fleet in Being (“A Fleeting Being”); the words 
“ Robin Hood and his Merry Men ” to represent The Forest Lovers ; 
or portraits of Buller and Roberts to represent The Heroes. Many 
similar ideas will at onoe suggest themselves. The slips bearing 
these sketches are then passed round, each player in turn writing 
at the bottom of the slip what book he considers the sketch to 
represent, adding his initials, and then turning up the edge to cover 
what he has written. When the sketches have returned to their 
original owners the correct solutions are given by etch player in 
turn, together with the guesses written on the slip, one mark being 
awarded the owner of every correct solution. 

It is as well to limit the time for making the sketches, say, to 
three or five minutes, any who are not ready in time not competing 
in that round. 

Answers received from : G. H., London ; J. C. S., Dulwich ; 
F. E. W., London; E. C. W., Oxford ; B. R, London ; M. H., 
Twyford ; 8 , Cambridge; E. R., Coldharbour ; J. C., London ; 
A. E H., York ; E. C, M. D., Criediton; M. B. C., Egham ; E. H., 
Didsbury ; M. A. W., Watford; L. E., Budleigh Salterton; A. M., 
London. 


Competition No. 22 (New Series). 

To the current number of The Artist. Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland 
contributes some mottoes for the fronts of houses. We quote three 
expressing different thoughts : 

Though it a thousand years should stay, 

This house at last must pass away. 

And ere its shortest life be o’er 
We shall have gone long, long before ! 


This house I’ve built for me and mine, 
May it be of peace a shrine, 

And may no enmity or sin, 

Ever find its way therein ! 


If this honee be fine or not, 

That was ne’er my serious thought, 

But it will have gained its ends, 

Should I fill it full of friends. 

A prize of a guinea is offered for the best four-lined motto suit- 
aide to be inscribed on a house. Mr. Leland'e quatrains are given 
merely as examples: there is no need to follow their sentiments if 
others occur. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, February 20. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be found in the first column of p. 152, or it oan- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aocompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Our Special Prize Competitions. 

(For particulars see inside page of eorer .) 

Received during the week: The Outsider, Tetigit, Novice, 
A Variant, Illusion, Suberbia, "Florence Hope,” ‘Georgiania Alex¬ 
ander,” Adam White Queen, Redrae. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 

UNIFORM EDITION of RUSKIN'S W 0 RK 8 . 
GIOTTO and his WORKS in PADUA. A New 

Small Edition, with Index, and Explanatory Criticisms of the Frescoes 
depicting the Life of the Holy Familv. The Volume, with its 56 Illustra¬ 
tions. forms a Guide to the Arena Chapel. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 
5s.6d.net. [Just out . 

Crown Rvo, Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net per Vol. 

PRjETERITA. Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts 

perl aps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 

Volume I. • With Engraving of “My Too Aunts”—1810to 1830. 

Volume II.—With Plates of “Old Dover Packet Jib” and “The Castle of 
Annecy 18:.9 to 1818. 

Volume Ill.-Containing Chapters I. to IV., together with Parts I. and II. 
of DILECTA, and a THIED hitherto unpublished Part, in addition to a 
Chronology and Comprehensive Index to the whole work, and a Plate of “The 
Grand Chartreuse,” from a Drawing by Mr. Ruskin—1650 to lsni. 

ON the OLD ROAD: a Collection of Miscel¬ 
laneous Articles and Essays on Literature and Art. In 8 vols. (sold 
separately). 

The subjects dealt with are (inter alia): My First Editor—Lord Lindsay’s 
“Christian Art ”—Eastlake’s "History of Oil Painting’’—Samuel Prout—Sir 
Joshua and Holbein—Pre-Raphaelitism—Opening of the Crystal Palace- 
Fiction, Fair and Foul— Fairy Stories—Usury—Home and its Economics. 

SESAME and LILIES. With the Three 

Lectures, “ Kings’ Treasuries,’’ “ Queens' Gardens,” and ” The Mystery 
of Life." Long Preface and Index. [10 th Thousand . 

THE CROWN of WILD OLIVE: Four Essays on 

Work, Traffic. War, and the Future of England. With Articles on the 
Economy of the Kings of Prussia, and Index. f 31»f Thousand . 

THE TWO PATHS: Lectures on Art and its 

Application to Decoration and Manufacture Delivered 1868.50. With New 
Prelace, added Note, and Index. [ 1 ilh Thousand . 

A JOY for EVER (and its Price in the Market): 

The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. With 
New Preface, added Articles, and Index. [V2th Thousand. 

LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 

1870. Revised by the Author. With New Preface aud Index. 

[13/A Thousand . 

THE ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to 

Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. With Index. 

[60/A Edition . 

MODERN PAINTERS. Complete iu 5 vols. and 

Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, £2 2s. net. With the 225 Woodcuts, 
the 1 Lithograph, and the 89 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and 
Half-Tone. 

The Text includes the EPILOGUE written by Mr. RU8KIN in 1888. Vols. 
I. and II. (not sold separately), lls. net; Vol. III., 8s. net; Vol. IV., 9s. net; 
Vol V., 9s. net; Index, 6s. net. 

THE STONES of VENICE, In 3 vols,, crown 

8vo. With the Full Text and the 119 Woodcuts, the 0 Plates in Colour, 
the other 47 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-Tone. 
Each Volume so.d separately, cloth, gilt top, 10s. each net. 

F0RS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the Labourers 

and Workmen of Great Britain. In 4 vols., each with an Index, and all 
tne Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each net. 

UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on the First 

Principles of Political Economy. With Note and Index. Fcap. Svo, 
cloth, 3s. net. [30/A Thousand * 

SELECTIONS from RUSKIN. 2 vols., crown 

8vo, each with Index and Portrait (8)1(1 separately), cloth, 8s. each net. 

[Fourth Edition . 

By AUOUBTUS J. O. HARE. 

PARIS. An entirely New Edition. Revised and 

brought up to date, with 50 Illustrations, in 2 vol*. (sold separately). 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 0s. 

THE 

LITERARY YEAR BOOK, 1900. 

Edited by HERBERT MORRA.H. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW COflPILATION. 

Considerably Enlarged, with Portrait of Leo Tolstoi. 

Crown Svo, 420 pages, Cloth limp, 3(. 6d. 

PART 1. Includes :—The events of the Pust Year in the Literary 
World—A Series of Articles dealing with the Prim i>tl Books of the Year 
by Messrs. ANDREW LANG, W. E. HENLEY, J. JA I >BS, T. H. WARREN, 
QUILLER COUCH, G. W. E. BU88KLL, H. WINDHAM, and other 
Representative Men of Letters. 

Special articles on Foralgn Books, Ths Dramatic Year, The 
Law of Copyright, and Book Sales. Obituary Motions 

PART II. contains m.ny new features, including—A Practically Com¬ 
plete list of Authors' addresses, with Titles of Books issu-d in 1609, and 
names of their Publishers— Plays jjroduood in 1800-and much other teohnical 
information. _ 

London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 
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CHANCE OF ADDRESS. 


DAVID NUTT, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, find EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER. 

01 370-271, Strand, lias REMOVED to 

Nos. B7-B8, LONG ACRE, W.O. 


OATALOQUE8. 


TTT ILLIiHS ft NOBGATE, 

'' IMPORTERS 0F FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Hauritttx Street, Oovent Garden, 90, South Fredertok St 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


A LL interested in FOREIGN LITERA- 

TUBE should write for the “BOOK CIRCULAR,” 
FEBRUARY Number Now Ready, post free from 
WILLIAMS & NOROATE. 

14, Henrietta Street Covent Garden. London; 20, South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh; and 7, Broad 8treet. Oxford. 


JUST I88CED.—POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
/CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
V / on ORIENTAL HISTORY, LANGUAGES. LITERA¬ 
TURE, 4c. 

Williams 4 Noroati, 14, Henrietta 8treet. Covent Garden, 
London; 20. South Frederick 8treet, Edinburgh; and 
7, Broad Street Oxford. 


F 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU * CO., «7, SOHO SQUARE. 


C ATALOGUE of CHOICE, USEFUL, 
and CURIOUS BOOKS, containing Americana—Old 
English Literature—Early Printing and Black Letter—Fine 
Old Morocco, Armorial and Historic Bindings-Rarc Tracts— 
Old County Maps and Topography—Drama and Stage—Early 
Woodcuts — Archaeology — Folk - Lore — Manuscripts — Jests — 
Songs—Early Military Treatises—Medical — Singular Trials— 
Scotland—and other Rarities. Post free. 


A RUSSELL 8MITO, 34, Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus). 


"W_ VOinsriCH 

Hu OPENED an OFFICE at 

1, 8 O H O SQUARE, W., 

Where he hM on Tiew a COLLECTION ol 

XV. & XVI. CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY 
AMERICANA, &c. 

The List of Unknown and Lost Books is in Preparation. 
Office Hours, 10—1 and 2—5. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

-RING. BELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-olua 
Printers and Publish era. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., havespeclally-bulIt Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines For fast folding and covering 8, 18, 94, or 99-page 
Journals at one operation. ... 

Advioe and aasistanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
Hew Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65111. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, MissE. M.. 13. Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

T rafalgar literary and type¬ 
writing BUREAU (DE MOMET 4 WALKER), 
3 , Tr afalg ar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 
Typing Duplicating. Bhortliaud. Reporting. Translations 
(all Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 

T YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli¬ 
cates. Circulars. Examination Papers. Ac.—Miss E. Tioar, 
23 Maitland Park Villas. Haverstock Hill, N.W.— Estab¬ 
lished 1884. 


“THE ACADEMY" 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 22 . 

AH reader* attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fatly on page 
151) matt eat oat thii Coupon 
and enelote it with their reply. 


rpHE BUSKIN UNION-MEMBERSHIP 

A FORMS may be had from Mr. Marx H. Judge, Treasurer. 
7, Pall Mall; or Rev. J. B. Booth, Hon. Sec., 4c, The 
Albany, W. __ 

-ypriLLABTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 

An BN8BCTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Fee. £100 per annum (ineluilre). Foundationer, elected at 
Half Fees. 

TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER. 1900. 

Chairman of the Governors - Rev. S. A. 8TEINTHAL. 

Headmaster-.GUY LEWIS. M.A. 

For Prospectus. Plans, 4c.. apply to Mr. Lewis (at New 
College, Eastbourne), or the Clerk (Mr. E. W. Marshall, 38, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester).__ 

T he princess Helena college, 

EALING, W. 

Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Chirter 1880. 
President—H.R.H. thePRINOES8 CHRISTIAN. 
High-class education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE¬ 
MEN. as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
and Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 
games. 

Training department for kindergarten students in prepara¬ 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Home in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 

R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and Or e in the Accountants’ Branch 


-For particulars apply to Seceetart, at College. 


R 


OYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1900, 

RECEIVING DAYS. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

WATER-COLOUR8. Miniature!. Black and \ w R1T) 4 Y 
White Drawings, Engravings, Etohingt, Archi- ( March * 
tectural Drawings, and all other Works under j 
glass 7 

OIL-PAINTINGS—SATURDAY, March 31st, and Monday. 
April and 

SCULPTURE—TUESDAY. April 3rd. 

Works will only be Received at the Burlington Gardens 
Entrance. _ . 

Hours for the Reception of Works, 7 a.m. to 10 p.tn. 

Forms and Labels can be obtained from the Academy during 
the month of March, on receipt of a stamped and directed 
envelope. 

NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

EX AMIN ERSHIP IN ENGLISH. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will 
shortly proceed to appoint an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in 
ENGLISH for the Preliminary Examinations. 

The appointment will be for a period no', exceeding three 
years as from 1st February last, at an aunual salary of £4.1. 

Candidates should lodge twenty copies of their anplicUion 
and testimonials with the undersigned on or before Thursday, 
1st March. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 

91, West Regent Street. Glasgow. 

T XTEKABY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman. 

Jj experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to ths 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

For the CIRCULATION and SALS »j 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for mIMhII of Boafe, 
at th, houM, of SabMribm} from TWO GUINEAS pm an neal . 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

NA-Two or Thra, Hand, mar UNITE to ONE SUB- 
SOKIFTION, end than lnm th, Oort of Ourfefo. 


Town and Village Cluhe supplied on Liberal Term. 
Proepeotnaen and Monthly Data of Book, gratia 
and poet free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Omain at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and poet free to any addreaa. 

The Lint oontaina: POPULAR WORKS In 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HIBTORY, BIOGRAPHT, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Alao NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


u 


B 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET i 
Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Man okmtnn. 

established urn. 

IBKBEOK BANK, 

_ Beethi'—rt"" OhaimnrwLnnm l A n M ln n. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF pw CENT. INTEREST allow,! cm 
DEPOSITS reparable on demand. 

TWO pm CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mint- 
mum monthly balanoee, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeivee small nan 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
fob two ocnrxAS rxa month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

VOX FIT* SHILLINGS PXX MONTH. 

Th, BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full puttoolnn. port free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.-With Special Contributions from His Excellen^ E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Profeeuor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A W. KINGLAKB, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WE8TON-8UPER-MARK. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTW8YCOED. and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABER DOV EY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIBTH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotel* throughout 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the 

the world. 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! The Times. 

•• The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.—00 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 Reference> to all Streett and Places of Interest . 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON ft CO. 

London: Simpxin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kxbt, A Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksftllerfc 
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! SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR.—BOOKS TO READ. 

1 A BOOK ABOUT THE BOER WAR OP 1891. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 

With 8 Illustrations by R. Caton Woody ill©, after Sketches by Melton Prior* 

MAJUBA: 

BRONKERSPRUIT, 1NG0G0, LANGS NEK, KRDGERSDORP. 
By H AMISH HENDRY. 

I Globe.— " The author has gone to the best, and hia narratives hare the qualities of conolae- 

neea and riridneea which he claim* for them. They are concentrated, they are picturesque ; 
moreover, they are not without their leesooa for the statesmen and soldieis of to-day." 

Daily Graphic.—*' _brief and brightly written—The description is extremely vivid, 

and will bring home to the mind of the reader the nature of South African warfare far more 
| dearly than a more elab i.ately technical work c mid possibly da" 

London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta. St., Covent Garden, W.C. 

THE STANDARD HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA- 
GEORGE McOALL THEAL, LL.D. 

Formerly Keeper of the Archives of Cape ColoDy, end at present Colonial 
Historiographer. 

THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Colonred and other Maps and Plates. 

Vol. I.-L. s History of Youth Africa under the Dutch Eaat 
India Company ■ 1653 1795. 2 vole., 30a. 

Vol. III. I 1795—1884. 15s. 

Vol. IV. I 1834 1554. 15a 

Vol. V. i 1854—1872. The Republics and Native Territories. 

* *•- T Sepnntina. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.. Limited. London. 

! NOVELS BY ANNA HOWARTH. 

1 JAN: an Afrikander, second edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

1 Illustrated London Newe —" The novel has great interest, but quite independently of its 

stirring story its pictures of South African life are graphic and attractive in the highest 
degree. 

African Review.—" The story is powerfully told, and is well worth the reading.” 

KATRINA • a Tale of the Karoo. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

Scotsman*—'- A story which will hold its own with the best African romances." 

Daily Telegraph.— A plain unvarnished tale which we lake leave to cordially recommend 
to the attention of the novel-reading public " 

8WORP and ASSEGAI. Crown 8vo, 6a 
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The Literary Week. 

The death of Mr. H. D. Traill last Tuesday was a 
shock to his friends, and to the public. It was known a 
few days ago that he was confined to his room with a 
sprained ankle, but nobody thought that his fruitful life 
was so soon to be ended. He was conspicuous in many paths 
of literature and journalism, but it was as a brilliant 
satirist, humorist, and parodist in verse and prose that he 
shone. His original work had not been so plentiful 
during the past few years, owing, no doubt, to the en¬ 
grossing character of his duties as editor of Literature - 
but he was able to add four new Dialogues to The New 
Lucian, a new edition of which was published last week. 
His prose was marked by a singular indifference to any 
kind of effect. He was always content to begin quietly; 
his humour was never forced—it occurred—and although 
much of his fugitive work was merely “ pleasant and 
persuasive,” it never lacked intention. 


London, according to Mr. George Moore, having become 
“ too large, too old, and too wealthy to permit of any new 
artistic movement,” the Irish Literary Theatre Society 
have been holding their second meeting during the past 
week in Dublin. Throe plays were produced—“The Last 
Feast of the Fianna,” a sketch of the heroic age in Ireland, 
by Miss Alice Milligan ; “ Maeve,” by Mr. Edward 
Martyn; and “The Bending of. the Bough,” by Mr. 
George Moore. The last has just been issued as a book. 
According to the Dublin Daily Express, the organ of the 
Irish Literary Movement, and one of the few daily papers 
in the United Kingdom showing a distinct interest in 
literature, the performances were entirely successful. 


The Irish Literary Theatre has also an organ of its 
own—an occasional publication called Beltaine, edited by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats. In a preface called “Plans and 
Methods” Mr. Yeats gives some account of the plays 
which London is too large, too old, and too wealthy to 
pennit. “Our plays,” says Mr. Yeats, “this year have 
a half deliberate unity,” 

Mr. Martyn’s “ Maeve,” which I understand to symbolise 
Ireland's choice between English materialism and her own 
natural idealism, as well as the choice of every individual 
soul, will be followed, as Greek tragedies were followed by 
satires and Elizabethan masques by anti-masques, by Mr. 
George Moore’s “ The Bending of the Bough,” which tells 
of a like choice and of a contrary decision. Mr. Moore’s 
play, which is, in its external form, the history of two 
Scottish cities, the one Celtic in the main and the other 
Saxon in the main, is a microcosm of the last ten years of 
public life in Ireland. . . . Miss Milligan, not influenced 
by Mr. Martyn, or by anything but old legends, has the 
same thought in her “ The Last Feast of the Fianna,” 
which, as I think, would make one remember the mor¬ 
tality and indignity of all that lives. Her bard Usheen 
goes to faery, and is made immortal like his songs; while 
the heroes and Grania, the most famous of the beautiful, 
sink into querulous old age. 

The object of the Irish Literary Theatre is to make Dublin 
a centre of intellectual activity. We wish them every 
success. 


That must have been an interesting moment when Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s eye fell upon the account of the produc¬ 
tion of “Teas of the D’Urborvilles,” at the Coronet 
Theatre. Apropos, he has made the following communica¬ 
tion : “As I find I am naturally supposed to have some¬ 
thing to do with the production of ‘ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes’ at the Coronet Theatre, I shall be glad if you 
will allow me to state that I have not authorised such a 
dramatisation, and that I am ignorant of the form it has 
taken, except in so far as I gather from the newspapers.” 


Tolstoy’s new novel, Resurrection, a notice of which, 
when it began in monthly parts, was printed in our issue 
of September 9, will be published by the Brotherhood 
Company early next month. Resurrection, written in the 
rough by Tolstoy some years ago and founded upon an 
actual occurrence, has been completely re-written by 
him during the last year and a half. The proceeds will 
be devoted, to aiding the Doukhobors, the sect who are 
persecuted in the Caucasus for refusing to learn the art 
of war. Mrs. Maude will set apart the remuneration she 
receives for her translation to the same cause. The novel 
will contain thirty-three illustrations by Pasternak. 


With an inscription to attest its genuineness Mr. 
Henley has contributed to the Daily Mail “ Absent- 
Minded Beggar Fund ” the inkstand which was used by 
Stevenson during two years of his wanderings in the 
Pacific. It passed into Mr. Henley’s hands on Stevenson’s 
death. So far £15 has been bid for it. 


The organist of Bloemfontein Cathedral asks for literary 
guidance. His letter, which will be found in our corre¬ 
spondence columns, is somewhat long, but we cannot resist 
such magnificent detachment. Roberts! The war! The 
organist of Bloemfontein Cathedral does not even mention 
them. 


Mk. H. D. Lowry, author of Make Relieve, is writing 
another book for children, entitled Blossom's Word-Book. 
It consists of a series of tiny essays on the vital meaning 
of the words most used by children, some of them running 
to little more than a sentence in length, while others are 
longer, and include stray verses and miniature fairy tales. 
The book will be illustrated. 


“ Fierce books down Cellar ” is the sign hung out by a 
foreigner in New York. Is it a theological library ? In 
the same city an Italian junk dealer has this sign: “ A 
Lot of Solemn Books Inside.” Is this the humour of 
which our fathers have told us ? 


When the present war broke out we ventured to depre¬ 
cate the idea that book production would be seriously 
checked. Our hope has not been fulfilled to the letter, 
but Mr. Joseph Shaylor, an admitted authority, has just 
stated the actual effects of the war on the book trade, and 
these do not prove to be very serious. Fierce books down 
cellar, and solemn books elsewhere, have suffered, but 
“fiction, juvenile literature, and books which appeal to 
the multitude have suffered scarcely at all by the war.” 
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Mr. W. E. Henley makes several interesting remarks 
about the reading public, or, rather, publics, in an article 
on “ Some Novels of 1899 ” in the North American Review. 
He thinks the public is like a set of Japanese boxes, one 
inside another, we larger containing the lesser throughout 
the series. Hence “ a good writer and a good novelist is 
very often felt to some extent a great way outside the 
limits of the particular public which happens to be his.” 
Mr. Henley adduces Stevenson as an instance of a writer 
whose appeal to his own first public, though seemingly 
futile, was felt in faint and widening waves. Thus, the 
comparative failure which attended the publication of 
Treasure Island and The Black Arrow in the Young Folks' 
Paper appears to Mr. Henley in this light: 

He was but a succis d’estime ; and you would have 
thought that he had worked in vain. But he had not. 
The masters who wrought for Yount) Folks’ Paper were (so 
Stevenson told me) in no wise model citizens; they had 
their weaknesses, and (on his editor’s report) were addicted 
to the use of strong waters, so that they had to be literally 
hunted for their copy. But, being writers, they were a 
level or two above the public for which they wrote. That 
public had seen litile or nothing in Stevenson; they saw 
a great deal, and in his imitators Stevenson had, I believe, 
a very considerable success with a circle of readers which 
began by politely disdaining him. He had paid in gold, 
and his gold was not recognised as current coin until it 
was turned into copper. The currency was debased ? Of 
course it was; and if it had not been—-here is my point— 
it would never have passed with that public which Steven¬ 
son tried, and failed, to win. And this is the way in 
which publics are, not made but, effected and influenced 
by talent. In Stevenson’s case, the provocation was 
unusually direct, the effects were unusually gross. But 
the same sort of thing has ever been, and is ever being, 
done all over the novel-reading world: so that many 
thousands have rejoiced in the gift of Ainsworth and 
Marryat, of Kipling and Barrie and Scott, who have 
never so much as heard their names. 

In a word literature has solidarity as well as diversity, and 
a writer’s influence is not to be measured by the sales of 
his book. This is a truism, but it is worth remembering. 


Ok the Young Folks' Paper itself Mr. Henley says: 
“ ’Twas a capital print of its kind, and its editor and pro¬ 
prietor was a very able and intelligent man. . . . His 
name was Henderson: a Scotchman and a Radical. I 
rather think that he is dead; but, dead or alive, he is a 
person for whom I have a very great respect.” Can any 
reader resolve Mr. Henley’s doubts ? The editor who 
accepted Treasure Island is surely entitled to share the 
triumph and partake the gale. 


From a catalogue of autograph letters for sale at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s auction rooms on March 5 we take the 
following passage. It was written by Browning to Mr. 
P. R. Jackson: 

“ I was not aware, nor I suppose can my publisher have 
been aware, that ‘ Hervieu Herve Biel ’ had appeared in the 
Royal Reader ; such an appearance without my knowledge 
and consent was a theft, and punishable. I consider the 
poem rather the publisher’s than my property, because he 
gave me a hundred pounds for it, which I wanted for the 
starving French, and it was only at his urgent request the 
other day that I included the thing in a volume, which has 
just passed through the press, and will be out in a day or 
two. I could not, therefore, with propriety, allow that 
transfer to your collection, which the honesty and courtesy 
of your application would otherwise have induced me to 
permit.” 


A minor mystery of “ Hamlet ” seems to be cleared up 
by a discovery which has just been made at Elsinore, the 
scene of the play. An old document has been found in 
the archives of that ancient seaport setting forth the fact 
that in 1585 a wooden fence, which had been put up in the 


year 1585 by the Burgomaster, had been destroyed by a 
company of English actors. The names of these actors are 
given, and they include some who are known to have 
belonged to Shakespeare’s company. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung, whence the information comes, points out that 
Shakespeare "shows a curiously exact knowledge of the 
local conditions of that little seaport.” The Elsinore local 
colour may not seem very strong to most of us, but 
only those who are familiar with the town can be good 
judges either of its quantity or quality. Horatio’s words 
come back: 

What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea. 

So, also, one thinks of the lines: 

Save yourself, my lord; 

The ocean, overpeering of his list, 

Eats not the fists with more impetuous haste 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’erhears your officers. 

It should be noted that Shakespeare’s choice of Elsinore is 
curious. The older play which he worked up into his 
own, and which followed the legend, placed the drama in 
Jutland. Shakespeare’s arbitrary preference of Elsinore, 
and his truthful touches about that place, are easily 
accounted for if we suppose that he consulted some of his 
fellow-players who were of the party that broke down the 
Burgomaster’s fence. There is good evidence that troupes 
of English actors did wander Western Europe at the 
time necessary to establish this interesting theory. In 
fact, the Earl of Leicester sailed to the Low Countries in 
1585, taking his players with him, and four years later 
Shakespeare, we know, was of that company. Many 
things remain unexplained, but if the Elsinore document 
be genuine there is ground for interesting research. 


With a poet’s ingenuity Mr. William Watson endeavours 
to show that Nature is on the side of the Boers. He states 
this proposition in two verses which appeared in the West¬ 
minster Oatette : 

Past and’ Present. 

When lofty Spain came towering up the seas 
This little stubborn land to daunt and quell, 

The winds of heaven were our auxiliaries, 

And smote her that she fell. 

Ah, not to-day is Nature on our side! 

The mountains and the rivers are our foe, 

And Nature with the heart of man allied 
Is hard to overthrow. 

The prosaic fact is that the mountains and the rivers 
are on the side of those who at a given moment can use 
them beet. A bolder figure than Mr. Watson’s tells us 
that the stars fought against Si sera, but the stars only 
watched; and the mountains only wait for the victor’s 
tread. But let a poet answer a poet. Sir Edwin Arnold has 
this gruff “ Reply ” to Mr. Watson in the Daily Telegraph : 

Imputes he mortal passions to the mountains ? 

And, for a party stroke, 

Feigns he that water-ways, and river-fountains 
Fight for the Boer’s ill yoke f 

Enough to answer England’s slanderous son, 

And brand his calumny, 

I bore her flies to battle, every one,— 

Her Lover—Ocean—I! 


Lord Rosebery has issued his own text of his recent 
speech on Cromwell through Messrs. Hatchard’s, prefixing 
to it the brief and pregnant preface: 

Published in self defence. 

The insertion of this remark has reference, no doubt, to the 
version of the Cromwell speech already issued by a 
Scottish firm of publishers, and taken, with acknowledg- 
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ments, from the Daily News report. A comparison of the 
two versions leaves us in no particular wonder that Lord 
Rosebery has taken this course. 


The first number of the Universal Magazine (Horace 
Marshall & Son) contains a vociferous article by Miss 
Corelli, entitled “ Patriotism—or Self-Advertisement ? ” 
We confess to some inability to read this article owing to 
the portentous length of Miss Corelli’s paragraphs, which 
spread like prairies over the pages, relieved only by a 
scrub of- italics. Miss Corelli is of those who consider 
that Mr. Kipling ought to have writton finer war verses 
than the “ Absent-Minded Beggar.” 

A real poem pushed vigorously down the public throat 
would have made the public voice sweeter and stronger. 
A real poem would not only have built up a Fund, but a 
Fame. Instead of degrading “ Tommy,” it might have 
improved and dignified his whole position. ... 11 The 
Absent-Minded Beggar ” stanzas will mark Mr. Kipling’s 
name with a fatal persistency as long as he lives, cropping 
up with an infinite tedium and an exasperating sameness 
at every fresh thing he writes; and let him be wise as 
Solon, classic as Virgil, and strong as Samson, he shall 
never escape it. Like another sort of “ Raven,” he shall 
see it “ sitting, never flitting,” on every “ bust of Pallas,” 
or new work he offers to the public; he shall demand of 
it, “ Take thy beak from out my heart and thy form from 
off my door! ” and its reply shall be the one monotonous 
devil’s croak of “ Nevermore! ” 


Messes. Spalding & Hodge send us “ a new and im¬ 
portant work in five volumes.” They are entitled Extra 
Light Ant. Wove Quad Croton, and we have lovingly 
handled them ever since they arrived. Bound strongly in 
red cloth, stamped with a heraldic device in gold, and 
gilt topped, these volumes are not marred by any im¬ 
pertinent letterpress. The white vacuity of their 320 
pages has refreshed our spirits, and inclined our hearts to 
the paper trade. Seriously, Messrs. Spalding & Hodge 
seem to know how to produce the best kind of book paper, 
a paper firm and light, rough enough to please the hand 
and eye, yet tractable enouglrto take photogravures. 


Some of the critics have complained that Mr. Benson, in 
his scholarly and interesting rendering of the character of 
Henry V., errs in representing him as a markedly religious 
character. Mr. H. C. Beeching, in a letter to the Morning 
Post, shows that Mr. Benson had warrant for his reading. 
“ The key-note of one side of Henry’s character,” says 
Mr. Beeching, 

“ is struck in that speech to Falstaff with which Henry IV. 
closes : ‘ I know thee not, old man ; fall to thy prayers.’ 
And in the play itself there is a great deal of religions 
reflection. The ‘ God of battles ’ to whom Henry 
throughout appeals is not the ‘ Dieu de batailles ’ by 
whom the Constable swears. Many of Henry’s clergy 
would have been proud if they haa originated the ad¬ 
mirable saying: 

‘ There is a soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 

But in case your critic should say that the voice here is 
Shakespeare’s and not Henry’s, I would refer him to the 
ordinance after Aginoourt reported in Act IV., which 
reveals the mind of a zealot: 

‘ Be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this, or take the praise from God 
Which is His only.’ ” 


A NEwsPAPEB devoted to the interests of Free Church¬ 
men, with especial reference to the work and thought of 
Congregationalists, is about to be published. The new 
journal will be issued weekly, price one penny. The Rev. 
W. B. Selbie, M.A., of Highgate, will direct the theo¬ 
logical policy of the paper, and with him will be associated 
Mr. Andrew Melrose and Mr. David Williamson, the latter 
as general editor. 


The Trustees of the British Museum continue to issue 
their series of facsimiles of royal, historical, and literary 
autogr aph s. Among new reproductions is a fly-leaf in 
Izaak Walton’s prayer-book which contains the epitaph 
which he wrote for his second wife: 
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The epitaph should be read as follows: 

Here lyeth buried soe much as could 
dye of Ann, the wife of Izaak Walton, 
who was 

A woman of remarkable prudence, 
and 

of the primitive pietie, 

Her greate and generall knowledg 
being adorn’d with such trow humillitie, 
and blest with soe much Christian 
meckeoess, as made her worthy of 
a more memorable monument. 

She dyed 

lAlas! Alas! that she is ded) 
April! 17: 1662. 


Those counterblasts to “The Man with the Hoe” are 
now disposed of; the prizes are awarded; and oblivion 
threatens the incident. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Edwin Markham’s gloomy picture of the toiling agri¬ 
culturalist in his poem, “The Man with the Hoe,” was 
resented by one American reader, who wished to see 
agriculturalists extolled and felicitated. He offered three 
prizes, of 400dols., 200 dole., and 100 dols., for the three 
poetic replies to Mr. Markham’s poem which should be 
judged best by a committee of three. The competitive 
poems were nearly a thousand, of which only a small per¬ 
centage deserved attention. The awards are as follows: 

“ The Man with the Hoe (A Reply to Edwin Markham).” 
By John Vance Cheney. First prize (400 dols.). 

“The Incapable.” By Hamilton Schuyler. Second 
prize (200 dols ). 

“A Song (In Answer to ‘The Man with the Hoe’).” 
By Kate Masterson. Third prize (100 dols.). 


Will no deft poetic hand give us renderings of the 
tanka, those charming old songs collected in Japan eight 
hundred years ago under the title of JTyakunin-isshu ? 
The man who has most right to the honours of the task 
is, perhaps, Prof. C. MacCauley, who has been lecturing 
on the subject to the Asiatic Society at Tokyo. The 
tanka fall into three classes: songs of nature, songs of 
sentiment, and songs of love. One tanka tells of love 
perfected, and is rendered thus by the Professor: 

From Tsukuba’s peak 
Falling waters have become 
Mina’s still, full flow. 

So, my love has grown to be 
Like the river's quiet deeps. 
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Here is another : 

Like the salt sea-weed 

Burning in the evening calm, 

On Matsuo’s shore, 

All my being is aglow, 

Waiting one who does not c >me. 


The question whether it is well to issue a masterpiece 
of fiction with a searching critical introduction has not 
perhaps ever been debated properly. Obviously both the 
author’s and the reader’s interests are affected, and it may 
be injuriously. Mrs. Humphry Ward seems to be con¬ 
scious of a certain demur to her introductions to the novels 
of the Brontes, for in introducing Emily Bronte’s novel, 
Wuthering Heights, which forms part of the fifth volume of 
the “ Haworth ” edition, she writes : 

When we are under the spell of the Bronte stories we 
admire and we protest with almost equal warmth; we lavish 
upon them the same varieties of feeling as the poet, who 
brings to his love no cold, monotonous homage, but— 
“ praise, blame, kisses, tears, and smiles.” For inevitably 
the critic’s manner catches the freedom of the author’s. He 
will not hesitate dislike; such a mental attitude cannot 
maintain itself in the Brontes’ neighbourhood. He will 
stiike when he is hurt, and raise the pu>ans of praise when 
he is pleased, with the frankness which such combatants 
deseive. In each of her novels, as it were, Charlotte 
Bronte touches the shield of the reader; she does not woo 
or persuade him; she attacks him, and, complete as his 
ultimate surrender may be, he yields fighting. He “ will 
still be talking,” and there is no help for it. 

And as regards Wuthering Heights, Mrs. Ward thinks that 
criticism has a real work to do with this strange novel. 
She quotes Prof. Saintsbury’s belief that Emily Bronte’s 
work has been “ extravagantly praised,” and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s opinion that Emily Bronte’s “ feeble grasp upon 
external facts makes her book a kind of baseless night¬ 
mare, which we read with wonder and with distressing 
curiosity, but with even more pain than pleasure or profit.” 
Charlotte Bronte herself wrote of her sister’s story with 
a certain caution, as did also Mrs. Gaskell. Mrs. Ward 
allows much to these and other critics; but her faith in 
Wuthering Heights is stronger than theirs. She says: 
“ For the mingling of daring poetry with the easiest and 
most masterly command of local truth, for sharpness and 
felicity of phrase, for exuberance of creative force, for 
invention and freshness of detail, there are few things in 
English fiction to match it.” 


Bibliographical. 

Because I happened to say last week that readers and 
reviewers “ are apt to be bored ” by the frequent appear¬ 
ance of the same name on the title-pages of books, a 
correspondent, signing himself “The Lobworm,” suggests 
that I have “let a literary cat out of the bag.” Is it 
possible, he asks with unconcealed irony, that reviewers 
are influenced by names ? And he goes oh to propose a 
remedy for that evil. “Judges at shows are, or were, 
supposed to be in ignorance of the contents of the catalogue 
until the awards were complete. Why not hand over 
books to reviewers with no clue to author or publisher 
beyond a sealed envelope, ‘not to be opened until the 
review is written ’ ? ” An ingenious notion! but one, I 
fear, which would not commend itself either to authors or 
to publishers. Authors, I fancy, would rather risk the 
possible boredom of the reviewers than always come before 
the world in anonymous fashion. 

Talking of publishers, I note that an addition has j ust 
been made to the number of publishers who write. Mr. 
J. M. Dent himself supplies the editorial introduction to 
the reprint of She Stoops to Conquer which he has just 
added to his “ Temple Classics.” Every now and then 


somebody revives the cry of “ Every author his own 
ublisher.” How very much more to the purpose would 
e “ Every publisher his own author ”! However, I see 
in that suggestion a very real danger for the biblio¬ 
grapher. There is quite enough confusion of names as it 

is. I see, for example, that Mr. Charles Dickens, grand¬ 
son of the novelist, has been making a speech at a club 
dinner. Now, this gentleman’s father was also a Charles 
Dickens—“ Charles Dickens the Younger,” as he sub¬ 
scribed himself. Well, if Charles Dickens the Youngest 
should write and publish books, the poor bibliographer of 
the future will have three Charles Dickens’s to struggle 
with—which will be hard upon him. 

“Somebody of leisure,” I wrote last week, “should 
write an account of English war poetry ” ; and now there 
comes a “preliminary par” about a collection of war 
songs which is shortly to be .added to the “Canterbury 
Poets.” So far as I know, this will be the first anthology 
of the kind. We have had collections of patriotic verse 
in which war poetry has been included, but that should 
hardly bar the way of the new volume, which will, I hope, 
fulfil in all strictness the promise of its title. 

“ S. G,,” writing in the Pall Mall Oatette, says there is a 
piece of information which he desires: “Who wrote 
* Broken Vows,’ the play which was in rehearsal at Mans¬ 
field Park when the august Sir Thomas returned from the 
West Indies?” It is to be feared that this question will 
not be answered until it can be put to Miss Austen her¬ 
self—not, of course, by “ S. G.,” if it be true that he has 
an objection to meeting the lady in Paradise. A play 
called “Broken Vows” was produced in England about 
thirty years ago, but that was after Miss Austen’s day. 
It is a little wonderful that there should not have been a 
dramatic “Broken Vows” before 1871. “The Broken 
Heart ” and “ The Broken Gold ’’—Miss Austen may have 
heard of the plays so named; but “ Broken Vows ” must 
have been of her own coinage. 

Her Title of Honour has proved, up. to now, the most 
lasting of the stories of the late Miss Harriett Parr. A 
new edition of it appeared so recently as last October. 
Next to it, apparently, in popularity are the Legends of 
Fairyland, of which there was a reprint in 1897. One 
well remembers when this lady’s Sylvan Holt's Daughter, 
Katie Brands, and so forth, were “books of the day.” 
Her bpok of essays, In the Silver Age, was well worth 
reading. It was a good thing that she elected to publish 
as “ Holme Lee ”; otherwise there might have been a 
muddle in the public mind between Miss Harriett Parr 
and Mrs. Louisa Parr, as there was for a time between 
Miss M. B. Edwards and Miss A. B. Edwards. 

I notice that Mr. Max Pemberton, in his new story 
called Feo, makes a Frenchwoman say to an English girl: 
“Ah, men have so much to live for, child. Your poet 
Shakespeare has said it better than you or I will ever say 

it. A woman’s love is her little kingdom, but the man’s 
world is very wide.” Is it possible that Mr. Pemberton is 
under the impression that the lines— 

Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis woman’s whole existence, 

were written by the Bard of Avon ? Or is this only his 
exquisitely subtle way of reflecting upon French ignorance 
of English literature? 

There have been of late frequent announcements of the 
fact that Sir Henry Irving’s next production at the 
Lyceum will be a play dealing with the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and having Charles IX. for its chief figure. 
Nowhere have I seen any reference to the further fact that 
the subject was treated by Marlowe in a play, “ The 
Massacre at Paris,” which, however, has come down to us 
only in a fragmentary and (as regards the text) corrupt 
state. Sir Henry’s drama, apparently, is to be an adapta¬ 
tion from the French. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Trend of Young Verse. 

Bu Shore and Wood. By W. Cuthbertson. (James 

Thin.) 

Wild JEaen. By George Woodberry. (Macmillan. 5s.) 
Without a God. (Kegan Paul.) 

Out of the Nest. By Mary McNeil Fenollosa. (Gay & 

Bird.) 

Nevbb since the “ spacious days of great Elizabeth ” has 
there been such a widespread spirit of song as now, and 
song which quite frequently attains a level that demands 
respect. The English language is spread over two hemi¬ 
spheres, and from both this chorus of song arises, thickly 
as the voices of a wet morning-grove. For America swells 
the cloud of books of verse which descend on the editorial 
table. It is easy to sneer at it as “ minor poetry,” and 
set it aside with fine Britannic scorn of anything so super¬ 
fluous as minor poetry—in the disparaging sense to which 
the word is now generally confined. Minor poetry in this 
sense it is; that is, work without strong and assured 
inspiration and marked originality. Yet it has its im¬ 
portance. Without some such state of widespread impulse 
towards song great poets seldom arise. These countless 
volumes of verse that annually drift over the land are, if 
you please, the dead leaves which quicken the soil of the 
poetic year; and many die that some one or two may grow 
fusty and thrive. But they do not die fruitlessly, as the 
Philistine would assert; the poetic soil is the richer for 
them, the more likely to fertilise great work. Not to sav 
that here and there is work which does not all die, which 
has its charm for the unhasty reader who takes an interest 
in the lesser verse as in the lesser flowers. Wild flowers, 
if you will, not garden flowers; but let us welcome them 
with the daisies. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note what these dragon¬ 
flies, these many-hued ephemerides of literature, are 
endeavouring to accomplish; interesting, and perhaps 
instructive. What common impulse is working in the 
singer from ultra-modem Amerioa, him who rhymes on 
the garden-seat of a London omnibus, and the novice from 
the country ? At first sight nothing seems so conspicuous 
in this cloud as its many colours, its extreme diversity. 
One follows Tennyson, another leans towards Wordsworth, 
Bossetti, Swinburne, and endless influences p apparent 
as we turn the pages. Undoubtedly that is the case: 
there is no school dominant at present, as Tennyson was 
dominant in the earlier Victorian era, and wide indi¬ 
viduality as regards manner and form is a note of this 
lesser verse. But yet it is not impossible to arrive at 
certain general characters, to educe a ruling tendency: 
these very various poets are more alike than they deem. 
Let us take, as a first example, the work of an American 
lady with the curious name of Mary McNeil Fenollosa. 
Two of the very best of these recent volumes, by the way, 
are American. This lady’s poems are notable in two 
ways. In the first place much of them is remarkably 
good; in the second place, more than half of them are 
concerned with Japan. They are the records of an 
American woman’s residence in that delightful country, 
and gain all the novelty of Japanese scenery, which yet is 
not too novel—an important consideration as regards the 
theme of verse. Her work is full of promise, and contains 
some excellent performance. She has sensitive observation, 
a gift of really original fancy, and a rich and cultivated 
diction, more classic than is usual in female poets. These 
qualities she has applied to the illustration of a country 
which is ready-made poetry, poetry asking but to be 
gathered; and the result is full of delicacy and charm. 


Here is her vignette of “ Midsummer in Tokio ” : 

A copper sky, grey-veiled in heated mist, 

Blue roofs, white-ribbed, and clumps of sullen trees 
Set close for Bhade, and dark with purple gloom! 

The long straight moats gleam dully, set between 
Stone-patient walls, whose mossy crests are twined 
With forms of crouching dragons, pines that writhe 
Bed-sealed and rough, with fins of living green. 

A crow beats heavily through the diluted air, 

Aimless with years, and vaguely bound to tip 
The ancient castle-gate, black-peaked and tall, 

Lone sentry at the portal of the past. 

Silence has slept) but from the infrequent grass 
Comes prickling mist of myriad tiny sounds; 

For there the cicadse, those little men, 

Sit twirling summer through shrill reels of song. 

Off in the busy town the streets lie bare ; 

But under booths of straw old dames sell fruit 
And many a cooling drink. There children play 
More quiet for the heat, or, drooped like flowers, 

Sleep iu the doors with little faces flushed. 

In long straight rows the nerveless willows stand, 

Weeping green rain that never falls to earth ; 

While, piercing down the vista, comes a sound, 

The keen, recurrent, many-fluted cry 
Of Amma San, a human cicada. 

O’er street, and moat, and granite-castled isle 
The dusty glare of muffled light has crept, 

And choked the world with languor, till the soul 
Stirs panting, like the air’s white flames that rise 
Made visible with tremor. Then is blown, 

Cooling the air with shaded petal-waves, 

The great sound-blossom of a temple-bell. 

It is in such impressions as this that Miss Fenollosa 
shows best, for she has no power of passion. You note 
the choice diction, the happiness of expression culminating 
in such a line as : 

Sit twirling summer through shrill reels of song. 

It shows also the writer’s weakness: she is not artistic, 
she is deficient in selection, compression, and sense of 
form. Such a line as 

Under booths of straw old dames sell fruit 
And many a cooling drink, 

is prosaic and were better away; while the whole descrip¬ 
tion is too resolved and categorical in its detail. But 
despite all defects, it makes you feel and see the sultry 
Japanese town. Here is a sonnet on “ Fujisan from 
Enoshima ” : 

O thou divine, remote, ineffable ! 

Thou cone of visions based on level sea, 

Thou ache of joy in pale eternity, 

Thou gleaming pearl in night’s encrusted shell, 

Thou frozen ghost, thou crystal citadel, 

Heart-hushed I gaze, until there seems to be 
Nothing in heaven or earth, but thee and me, 

I the faint echo, thou the crystal bell! 

Time rolls beneath me, as the waves’ long foam, 

And thoughts, as drifting weeds, float vaguely by, 
Leaving my ransomed soul to fill the dome 

Which curves, by day, thy cloud-fringed canopy. 
Measured by gods, I draw my human height; 

Then hide me weeping, I have faced the height! 

It is a far enough cry, apparently, from this lady to Mr. 
W. Cuthbertson, the best pieces in whose By Shore and 
Wood are ballades, rondeaus, and the like, couched in the 
lighter vein. Whether angling and golf have yet had 
their ballade we do not know; but Mr. Cuthbertson, at 
any rate, gives us both. His “ Ballade of an Angler” is 
pleasantly touched. 

When winds are breathing faint perfume, 

And crimson tints the eastern skies, 

When like a spectre from the tomb 
The wan moon slowly fades and dies, 
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When overhead the skylarks rise, 

And love-notes from the willows steal: 

This is the melody I prize, 

The music of the ringing reel. 

When overhead the pine-1 rees gloom, 

Where fitfully the low wind sighs— 

The woof that threads the river’s loom— 

While o’er its face the swallow flies. 

I mark the noon’s half-sleepy eyes, 

The murmuring river’s wash I feel, 

And hear, while sink the deadly flies, 

The music of the ringing ree'. 

When from afar the bittern’s boom 

Sweeps weirdly, and the landrail’s cries 
Come harshly, when the cornflowers bloom, 

Like never-ceasing threnodies. 

When o’er the darkened river flies 
Mv careful cast; to cheer my zeal 
There comes a note of sweet surprise, 

The music of the ringing reel. 

Envoy. 

Princ°, hcwo’er grey or bright the skies 
At morn or noon or night may steal 
Their onward way, I only prize 
The music of the ringing reel. 

Alien enough these graceful dexterities from the muse of 
the lady of Japan, you think; particularly when Mr. 
Cuthbertson sings of tobacco—as he does sing—and his 
“ triolet ” we may quote: 

There’s no tobacco like Perique 

Of all that’s brought across the ocean; 

From Galveston to Chesapeake, 

There’s no tobacco like Perique. 

To praise it you will find a week 
A space too short for your devotion. 

There’s no tobacco like Perique, 

Of all that’s brought across the ocean. 

Yet under the wide difference of form there is a likeness 
between the two. Both are impressionistic, both are busy 
with nothing but the effect of nature—or tobacco—upon 
themselves. The more one examines, the more is this 
seen to be a common note of all these younger singers. 
With most the interest is nature, with some it is life; 
but all present to nature and life a purely passive attitude, 
they face them sensitively only. Take up Mr. George 
Woodberry’s Wild Eden and you find the same trait. 
This richly-coloured picture gives us the purely .impres¬ 
sionistic note again: 

One rich hollyhock warden, 

High in the midsummer garden, 

Motionless points its blossoming spear 
Up to the honey-pale, amber-clear 
Dome of the golden atmosphere, 

Shut aloft by the foliage-wall 
Linden, rock-maple, elms over all, 

Embowering, umbrageous, massive, tall, 

That make of the garden a little dell, 

A place of slumber for blade and bell— 

Of sleep and circumambient peace, 

From the crimson hollyhock’s flowered spire 
To the one deep rose-plume drifting fire, 

Where, duskily seen as the shades increase, 

’Mid molten flakes of breaking fleece, 

Aud trellisfd with many a fading spark, 

Through her summer-lattice peers the dark. 

Yes, all these young men and maidens, as with one 
consent, are making sensitised plates of themselves; 
observing, feeling, reproducing, and no more. Therewith 
is another and kindred symptom—the disappearance of 
the “ message." We note one poet, who publishes 
anonymously with Messrs. KeganPaul an appallingly long 
and most contentedly and conscientiously prosaic poem, 
Without a God, which is a kind of autobiographic novel in 
verse, and deals with the development of an individual 
soul, from the Agnostic standpoint. But the bulk care for 


none of these things, and have no thought of a teaching 
function in themselves. The “ message ” is not in season, 
that is dear. This universal preoccupation with the 
merely sensitive side of poetry is not quite a thing for 
congratulation. It may be pardoned, on the ground that 
it is the least ambitious way of writing. It is eminently 
feminine, and, therefore, it is not surprising that women 
are well to the front among these younger poets. In some 
of the female writers there is a pathetic and wistful 
consciousness of limited faculty, which does not go beyond 
the detailed sense that life is bitter, or life is sweet. One 
would not have these strain their throats. But in itself 
the tendency to resolve poetry into a study of sensations is 
regrettable—a vast abnegation of the greatest potentiali¬ 
ties of English song. Thought and intellect disappear; of 
the Wordsworthian tradition but the husk remains, with¬ 
out the life-giving soul. Yet, consciously or unconsciously, 
the various flight of “ new poets " are all in substance 
impressionist—though you may search far for the delicate 
methods of the French school which writes that title on its 
banners. And a proportion of them, as we have gratefully 
admitted and recognised, produce work having distinct 
appeal and quality, though they may have far to go along 
the difficult way of perfection. On the meanings of life 
their voice is weak and uncertain, if that trouble them at 
all: they have gone far from the day of In Memoriam, still 
further from the day of Browning. And since they are 
content with 

The little life of bank and briar, 
it is ungrateful to ask them for more than they offer. 


The Ox and the Corn. 

First Principles in Politics. By William Samuel Lilly. 

(John Murray. 14s.) 

Mr. Lilly opens his treatise with what looks like a 
paradox. From the general mind of to-day, he tells us, 
the idea of law is almost unseated. We had supposed— 
the opinion is in the air—that now at last, for the first 
time, the popular mind had embraced the conviction that 
things which happen, probably or improbably, happen in 
subjection to law. But he makes good his pretension. 

It is true, no doubt, that in the realm of physical phe¬ 
nomena we ordinary men do at last understand that the 
sun is not arbitrarily eclipsed, that the weather is not 
altogether fortuitous, and that our Sodoms and Gomorrahs, 
when they happen upon cyclones and earthquakes, are 
not by their sins the immediate cause of those shocking 
cataclysms. But Mr. Lilly very well points out that, in 
the ultimate signification, the sequence of cause and effect 
among physical phenomena does not properly contain that 
which law connotes: for necessity has no place in pure 
physics; it is not, for instance, of necessity that material 
bodies attract each other according to a certain familiar 
formula. It merely happens. Necessity can be connoted 
properly only in the region beyond the physical. Law is 
metaphysical, for law is a function of reason; and it is 
to the devotion of the world to what is called physical 
science that the general obscuration of the idea of law 
sensu stricto may be traced. 

Particularly in matters politic is this exemplified. “My 
dear fellow,” said a contemporary to Mr. Lilly, “ . . . there 
are no first principles in politics, or last principles; 
there are no principles at all, and no laws giving expression 
to principles; it is a mere matter of expediency, of utility, 
of convention, of self-interest.” This was the voice of the 
Zeitgeist. And over against it he entrenches himself. 

“Nothing is that errs from law”—law that, in the 
order of thought, precedes all its manifestations, the first 
fact of the universe. Upon that principle—not upon the 
principle of might, or of utility, or of self-interest—the 
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State is built up, differing thus from the comities of 
beasts—of wolves, of bees, of ants. For man is rational; 
therefore is free-willed; and because he is free of will, can 
do justice or refrain. 

Justice recognises the rights of the individual. The 
individual demands freedom; and, with proper limitations, 
Justice renders it to him, in four manifestations. He 
has the right to exist, limited by the duty of labour. 
Jle has an indefeasible right to live out his own life, 
to determine the use of his own faculties, so that they 
be innocuously energised. He has a right to hold what 
lie gets or acquires, so that he hold it, in some sense, for 
the benefit of his brethren. Finally, in proportion to his 
aptitude, he has a right to a share in the legislation and 
administration of his country. 

So far we go whole-heartedly with Mr. Lilly; it is 
agreeable to find a man who in these days cares to set 
forth his convictions on a broad d priori basis. The rest 
of his work is concerned with the application of his prin¬ 
ciples to the difficult details of our complex social environ¬ 
ment ; and it does seem, despite our prepossession by his 
calm and philosophic prolegomena, as though in the 
questions of Strikes and Kings, of Trade Unions and Lock¬ 
outs, he leaves matters very much where he found them. 

Thus the old—the antiquated—theories of the school 
that grew out of the masterpiece of Adam Smith had at 
least the merit of an unimpeachable lone. Granted the 
laws of Supply and Demand, of the Higgling of the 
Market, ana the rest, the conclusion that prosperity 
depended absolutely and solely upon the strife between 
individuals and the bare survival of the fittest, did in¬ 
exorably follow. But now, when the Shaftesburys and 
Buskins have rendered intolerable to the humane observer 
the hideous cruelties which, in the name of Political 
Economy, must necessarily accompany the process of its 
actualisation, we find ourselves left, in effect—whatever 
may be our theories—in the dusk of haphazard. What, 
for instance, could be more futile than Carlyle’s “A fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work is as just a demand as 
governed men ever made of governing; it is the ever¬ 
lasting right of men”? “Fair”—it begs the whole 
question. Of course, a fair wage is a just demand: what 
the new political economy has to settle is precisely what it 
a fair wage, and upon what principles it must be deter¬ 
mined. The gentle Pope’s “It is a dictate of nature, 
more authoritative and more ancient than any contract 
between man and man, that the remuneration of the 
labourer must be sufficient to support him in reasonable 
and frugal comfort” is less vague, and proportionately 
less certain. For not seldom it happens that labour, 
eating and drinking as it goes, is found at the last to have 
produced nothing—or less. Surely, nature’s recompense 
m such case would be famine. 

The fact is, that there remains still room for an economy 
which shall formulate, upon a basis of reason and justice, 
the proportions according to which the accumulations of 
thrift, on the one hand, and, on the other, the industry 
and skill of labour, may rightly divide their increment. 


Milton’s Quaker Friend. 

The Hittory of the Life of Thomas Elwood. New Edition. 
Edited by C. G. Crump. (Methuen & Co. 6s.) 

Tuosias Elwood hardly ranks among the fathers of 
Quakerism. Not his, of course, were the spiritual 
fountains which welled up in George Fox; a comparison 
between these men would be absurd. But his name 
cannot be written alongside the learned Barclay, the 
sagacious Penn, or the patriarchal Isaac Penington. He 
was no son of thunder, able to control the London mob, 
like Edward Burrough ; and he left no pages which 
Charles Lamb could pore over with the rapture he 


bestowed on those of the mild Dewsbury. Men as little 
known as Francis Howgill and Bichard Hubberthorne 
were spiritual giants compared with Elwood. The eloquence 
of these fulmined over England, and made the Quakers 
a host of many times ten thousand ; they were live coals 
from the altar. »Unlike theirs, El wood’s books have no 
rophetic fire, no Davidean tears. His journal is an airy 
00 k, quaint, vivid, important by chance. This being so, 
we think that Mr. Crump, to whom we are entirely grateful 
for a correct text of Elwood’s book, might have intro¬ 
duced his hero in a lighter manner. His Introduction is 
a capital returni of the history and social conditions of 
early Quakerism, but it is serious and complete enough to 
usher in a new edition of George Fox’s Journal —a work 
compared with which Elwood’s is froth. 

Elwood’s conversion to Quakerism was in this wise. 
His father had stinted his education in favour of an 
elder brother, and the result was that Thomas lived in 
genteel idleness at home, attending his father, who was 
a justice of the peace, to the Petty Sessions, and aimlessly 
enjoying country life. Meanwhile a friend of the family, 
Lady Springett, a sprightly widow with a sprightlier 
daughter—the historic Guli who afterwards became the 
wife of William Penn—had married Isaac Penington, and 
was newly settled with her husband and her daughter Guli 
(Springett) at Chalfont, only fifteen miles from the 
El woods. What was more natural than that Justice 
Elwood and his son Thomas should saddle their horses, 
and go cantering into Bucks to visit their friends? It 
would have been less natural if they had known that the 
Peningtons had become Quakers, but in blissful ignorance 
of this they rode up to the door with light words of 
greeting on their lips. Their disillusionment was sudden 
and complete. “ So great a change from a free debonnair 
and courtly sort of behaviour . . . did not a little amuse 
us, and disappoint our expectation of such a pleasant visit 
as we used to have.” 

Young Elwood was fascinated by the Quaker rule, and 
began to visit the Peningtons on his own account. Lapped 
in Quaker kindness, and wanting an aim, he became a 
Quaker. He soon came to London, and was entangled in 
the nets of persecution which filled Bridewell and Newgate 
with inoffensive Quakers. Elwood’s Newgate scenes are 
vivid and valuable; but the salt of his journal is in its 
earlier chapters, in which we see the impact of Quakerism 
on a family of social position. It is also to be found in 
the story of Elwood’s connexion with John Milton, which 
he recounts sparingly, and drops as a “ digression.” It 
was as a young Quaker anxious to repair the defects in 
his education that Elwood was introduced to the poet, in 
London, in the capacity of a reader and pupil. 

I . . . took myself a lodging ... as near to his 
house (which was then in Jewyn-street) as conveniently as 
I could, and from thenceforward went every day in the 
afternoon, except on the first days of the week, and sitting 
by him in his dining-room read to him in such books in 
the Latin tongue as he pleased to hear me read. At my 
first sitting to read to him, observing that I used the 
English pronunciation, he told me, if I would have the 
benefit of the Latin tODgue, not only to read and under¬ 
stand Latin authors, but to converse with foreigners either 
abroad or at home, I must learn the foreign pronunciation. 
To this I consented, he instructing me how to sound the 
vowels ; so different from the common pronunciation used 
by the English, who speak Anglice their Latin. 

Elwood’s simplicity, his well-bred, candid address, and bis 
earnestness in religion won upon the poet. The casual 
relation quickly warmed to friendship, and when Milton 
wished to leave London during the Plague it was Elwood 
who took “ a pretty box ” for him near Chalfont. And 
here, visiting tne poet, Elwood was handed the MS. of 
Paradise Lott by Muton himself: 

He asked me how I liked it and what I thought of it, 
which I modestly but freely told him, and after some dis¬ 
course about it, I pleasantly said to him: “ Thou hast said 
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much here of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but what hast thou to say 
of ‘ Paradise Pound ’ ? ” He made me no answer, but sat 
some time in a muse; then broke off that discourse, and 
fell upon another subject. 

After the sickness was over, and the city well cleansed 
and become safely habitable again, he returned thither. 

And when afterwards I went to wait on him there, which 
I seldom failed of doing whenever my occasions drew me 
to London, he showed me his second poem, called “ Para¬ 
dise Regained,” and with a pleasant tone said to me: 
“ This is owing to you, for you put it into my head by the 
question you put to me at Chalfont, which before I had 
not thought of.” 

That scene and dialogue are Elwood’s patent of immor¬ 
tality. Yet one must allow a closer significance to the 
forgotten “Testimony of the Monthly Meeting at Hunger- 
hill”: “He was a man of very acceptable and agreeable 
conversation, as well as sober and religious ... his 
memorial is sweet to us.” 


Tabulated Hysterics. 

The Psychology of Religion. By E. D. Starbuck. (Walter 
Scott.) 

In outward aspect this work is commonplace enough; to 
the ordinary reader it will not make an immediate appeal. 
But on opening it we found ourselves face to face with a new 
departure, and in ten minutes had decided that it was one of 
the most astonishing books of the day. For Dr. Starbuck, 
wishing to probe the religious experiences of his fellow- 
creatures, has adopted a method which, though fairly 
common in America, has not yet taken firm hold on Eng¬ 
lish prejudices. He has “circularised” a large number 
of people, setting them certain questions to answer as to 
their age and weight, their mental and physical symptoms 
before, during, and after conversion; and, curiously 
enough, he obtained quite a number of answers. “ What 
circumstances and experiences preceded conversion ? ” asks 
Dr. Starbuck; “ any sense of depression, smothering, 
fainting, loss of sleep and appetite?” “How did relief 
come ? ” he continues. “ What Were your feelings after the 
crisis—sense of bodily lightness, weeping, laughing?” 
And so on up to Question Eleven. Fearing to miss a 
single pang, Dr. Starbuck adds: “State a few bottom 
truths embodying your own deepest feelings.” 

The questions were addressed mostly to Americans, and 
among the replies were bottom truths from Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Negroes, Japanese, and one 
Hawaiian. Knowing the difficulty of skimming the merest 
froth of thought, one sympathises with the solitary 
Hawaiian trying to state a bottom truth about his deepest 
feelings. 

But this represents only the beginning of Dr. Starbuck’s 
labours. Having obtained replies from 120 females and 
72 males, he set himself to make deductions from those 
answers, and having collated the results, the weights, the 
ages, the sexes, the loss of appetite, the insomnia of 
the converts, he has set forth a series of tables 
in which we have as clear a view of the “ conversion- 
curves ” as the Meteorological Office gives us of the rise 
and fall of the barometer. The age curve, for example, 
shows us conversions starting at seven years, and mount¬ 
ing gradually till it reaches its culminating point at six¬ 
teen. But the curve differs in the cases of males and 
females. “Among the females there are two tidal waves 
of religious awakening at about 13 and 16, followed by a 
less significant period at 18; while among the males the 
great wave is at about 16, preceded by a wavelet at 12, 
and followed by a surging up at 18 or 19.” And the 
chart gives evidence that if a man is not converted by his 
twenty-third birthday he runs very small risk of being 
converted at all. Moreover, the height and weight chart 
gives practically the same results. For “ during the 


period of most rapidly bodily growth is the time when con¬ 
version is most likely to occur.” This is only what might 
have been expected d priori, for the age of puberty is, of 
course, the period at which the angel stirs the pool of 
emotion. But it is when he comes to the bottom truths 
that Dr. Starbuck is most interesting, for the replies he 
obtained do not by any means err on the side of reticence, 
and one would have recommended a doctor rather than a 
camp-meeting revivalist for the treatment of the symptoms 
described. “Loss of sleep or appetite” is pretty evenly 
distributed between the sexes, but “weeping” was 
naturally a predominant feminine symptom. It is not easy 
to conjecture why the number of males who were afflicted 
with temporary deafness before conversion should more 
than double that of the females, though we might hazard 
a reason to explain the fact that these premonitory 
symptoms last with a youth nearly three times as long as 
they last with a girl. 

In j ustice to Dr. Starbuck, we should state that he treats 
his subject with perfect gravity. But it is rather startling 
to find the emotional experiences which most people regard 
as too sacred for open discussion set forth like the rise 
and fall of market prices. Nor can we admit that he has 
added anything to our sum of knowledge. We all know 
that the phenomenon called “conversion” by revivalist 
preachers is a sort of hysterical outburst which is likely 
to occur at the moment when the child becomes an adult; 
nor do we need bottom truths from Hawaii to teach us 
that. 


From Oxford. 

Nova Anthologia Oxonienm. Edited by Robinson Ellis, 
M.A., and A. D. Godley, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) 

The power to write a neat copy of elegiacs or iambics is 
no longer regarded as the crown and coping-stone of a 
liberal education. Doubtless this is as it should be. 
Philology, archtcology, paleography, and a dozen other 
interests have stepped in to fill the vacant place, and it is 
in every way better that the student should read his 
Greek and Latin texts largely, with some thought for 
the ideas which they convey and the modes of life which 
they mirror, than that he should spend his time in learning 
to reproduce, however faithfully, the diction and the 
prosody of a somewhat arbitrarily determined “ classical ” 
period. Even style he will probably learn better, so far 
as it is to be learnt at all, from attempts to express.him¬ 
self in his own tongue than in any other way. Verse 
composition is an accomplishment, a pretty trick of the 
finished scholar: it is not an instrument of education. 
As an accomplishment, however, we hope it may flourish 
long; and that it still does flourish, at Oxford at least, the 
elegant little volume before us is sufficient witness. The 
contributors are some fifty in number, and their University 
careers must cover among them about as many years. At 
one end of the series comes the late Master of Balliol, the 
only one of the company, we fancy, who is not still living; 
at the other Mr. J. S. Phillimore, the recently appointed 
and very young Professor of Greek at Glasgow. A few 
among them have attained to distinction in other than 
academic fields. Does Sir Alfred Milner, in the heat and 
dust of South African controversy, recall his “ Kubla 
Khan ” in Virgilian hexameters ?— 

And midst this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war. 

At longe resonare audivit avitas 
iEoeas voces, certum et prsedicere beilum. 

The average level of merit seems to us at least up to that 
of any similar volume of the same kind with which we are 
acquainted. One or two of the writers deal with their 
difficulties rather cavalierly. The special point of “left 
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the daisies rosy ” is missed when it is turned into “ left the 
lilies red behind her.” On the other hand there are some 
who are remarkably successful not merely in translating 
the words of their texts, but in preserving much of the 
atmosphere and poetic quality. In Latin we should single 
out the President of Magdalen’s version of Tennyson’s 
Invitation to the Isle of Wight: 

You’ll have no scandal while you dine, 

But honest talk and wholesome wine, 

And only hear the magpie gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of pine. 

Nil cenam tibi condiet maligni 
Sed sal candidior, salubre vinum, 

Et solus prope tabulator aves 
Pinus culmine tectus increpabit. 

Also Prof. Phillimore’s really charming bits from 
“ Thyrsis ” and “ The Scholar Gipsy ” : 

Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring: 

At some lone alehouse in the Berkshire moors. 

Or the warm ingle-bench, the smock-Irocked boors 
Had found him seated at their entering. 

But, mid their drink and clatter he would fly: 

Ilium vere novo pastores colie vagantem, 

Ilium cinctutos peterent cum nocte Sabinis 
Montibus hosp'tium, sola invenisse tabema 
Agricolas, sella ante Lares Yestamque sedentem: 

Mox fugere elapsum turba strepituque bibentum. 

Also almost any of Prof. Robinson Ellis’s renderings into 
Latin lyrical metres. Perhaps the happiest is from Ben 
Jonson: 

See, see, her sceptre and her crown 
Are all of flame, and from her gown 
A train of light comes waving down. 

Sceptrum cernitis ut vomat 
Ignis flammifero cum diademate '( 

Ut de veste tremens deae 
Decurrat liquidi fascia luminis. 

In Greek Prof. Murray’s choric ode and his Theocritean 
hexameters are admirable and ingenious : but best of all 
we think are Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s true and poignant 
renderings from Browning. Both “ Never any more ” and 
11 0 lyric love ” are as good as they can be. And Browning’s 
very modern subtlety must, so far as difficulty goes, be at 
quite the opposite pole from, say, “ Samson Agonistes ” or 
“ Sohrab and Rustum.” The absence of any index to the 
work of the different translators is most irritating. 


South Africa and the War: II. 

The War in South Africa: its Causes and Effects. By 
J. A. Hobson. (Nisbet & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Death or Olory Boys. By D. H. Parry. (Cassell & Co.) 

To Modder River with Methuen. By Alfred Kinnear. 
(Arrowsmith. Is.) 

Two Million Civilian Soldiers of the Queen, and How to Raise 
Them. By Richard Bennett. (Simpkin, Marshall. 6d.) 

Mb. Hobson is on the side of the Boers, but he expounds 
their case so temperately that the most imperialist reader 
will End his book helpful. Indeed, all through these pages 
there is a see-saw of statement and admission which pro¬ 
duces thought rather than conviction. Mr. Hobson writes 
with knowledge derived from a visit to South Africa in the 
summer and autumn of last year. His opportunities for 
studying the political situation were specially good: he 
was at Pretoria during the critical negotiations, at Bloem¬ 
fontein when the Free State resolved to stand by the 
Transvaal, and at Cape Town when the first shot was 
fired. He talked with prominent men in the two Re¬ 


publics and in the Colony, and that he made the most 
of his time is clear; still it is necessary to point out 
that a knowledge of South African politics acquired in 
a few months can hardly be profound. Mr. Hobson says 
many striking things, but he reveals the timidity of an 
honest learner rather than the assurance of a ripened 
student. Take Mr. Hobson’s character-sketch of Mr. 
Kruger. On one page we are told that a perfectly sound 
explanation of his wealth is found in his legitimate land 
operations. On another we have this cautious passage : 

It is idle to shirk the accusations brought against the 
President; they are not merely the vague whispers of 
agitators on the Rand. Many Transvaalers not hostile to 
the general policy of Mr. Kruger are evidently staggered 
and perplexed by certain aspects of that policy and certain 
incidents in his career. Enemies b Idly cast in his tetth 
personal corruption, insisting thit he has taken large sums 
of money, not merely for the dynamite, but for other 
concessions and dealings ; that he has allowed some 
members of his family and a little clique of personal 
friends to enrich themselves by abuse of c incial power and 
by lobbying. Upon this matter I have probed many well- 
informed persons, and can get no sure conclusion. One 
thing is certain, that Kruger has not what we should call 
a “nice sense of honour” in these matters. The case of 
the Salati Railway is conclusive on this point. 

Again in his analysis of the Outlanders’ motives we have a 
double-action sentence like this : 

Many of these men, as I shall show, were chiefly 
prompted by purely selfish motives, which would ulti¬ 
mately lead them to use politics against the common 
weal; but some were moved by a genuine interest in the 
cause of good government, quickened by the irritation 
which a sharp-witted business man feels when he sees 
incompetent people round him muddling things and 
wasting the public resources. 

And when Mr. Hobson comes to the question of official 
corruption, he gives facts, puts in demurs, redistributes 
blame. But the same frank admission comes: “ There 
does exist a corrupt gang at Pretoria.” Then as to the 
aims of the war. Mr. Hobson thinks that in effect “ we 
are fighting in order to place a small international 
oligarchy of mine-owners and speculators in power at 
Pretoria.” We feel very sure that if such motives 
prompted the war, quite other motives will be enlisted in 
settling the country after a costly victory. But even Mr. 
Hobson admits that this international oligarchy—which 
we believe to have no future existence—“may be better 
for the country and for the world than the present or any 
other rule.” Mr. Hobson’s honesty may weaken his 
argument, but it is not wasted. His exposition of the 
state of affairs in South Africa, as he sees it, should sow 
valuable and humane ideas in the minds of those who read 
his book. 

A handy addition to regimental histories is that of the 
17th Lancers, otherwise the “Death or Glory Boys.” 
The regiment, which is one of the smartest and most 
famous of the British cavalry, was raised in 1759 by 
Colonel John Hale, the friend of Wolfe, who took the 
despatches home after the fall of Quebec, and as a reward 
for his services was allowed to raise and command a 
regiment of light horse. Colonel Hale was not long in 
getting to work, as in 1761 a draft of the regiment was 
sent to Germany to serve under the celebrated Marquess 
of Granby and Prince Ferdinand. In 1775 it went to 
America, where it fought in most of the actions in the 
American War, returning home in 1787. In 1795-96 it 
was in the West Indies, in 1806-7 in South America, 
and from 1810 to 1820 in India. Later on it served 
through the Crimean War, taking part in the famous 
charge of the Light Brigade, the Mutiny, and the Zulu 
and Afghan campaigns. Such a roll of services deserves 
a votes sacer, and Mr. Parry has accordingly produced a 
work which will be read with interest even by those who 
have never had the honour of serving under the skull 
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and crossbones. Of course, Mr. Perry’s book is a mere 
tender to the Hon. J. Forteseue’s standard History of the 
17 th Lancers , published some years ago. But the 17th is 
a regiment worshipped of the people, and the price of Mr. 
Fortescue’s book soared above the ordinary pocket. 

We hope that the desire to be early in the field with war 
books will not be responsible for much writing so undis¬ 
tinguished as Mr. Kinnear’s. The following sentences, 
with the amazing printer’s bungle at the end, are not un¬ 
typical of this hasty newspaper performance: 

The losses amongst the rankers have proved so heavy, 
however, that I am afraid to think of the track of sorrow 
that must follow the return of the Brigade to the Metro¬ 
polis. I draw a decent veil over the sickening anxiety of 
the girls of the perambulator of the Bird Cage Walk and 
the Green Park. Many of these young ladies, wheeling 
their infantile charges in all innooenee of the losses they 
have mstained, will look, and look in vain, for the once 
familiar faces, as I have said in detail, my friends the 
Guards held Methuen’s right, and assisted in hurling the 
Boers slowly across the river. 

Mr. Kinnear’s book has its better and more informing 
pages, but haste mars it throughout. 

Compulsory service in the Volunteer forces, as these are 
at present constituted, is suggested by Mr. Bichard Bennett 
as the remedy for our unprepared ness for a great war. 
Every youth of eighteen years would, under Mr. Bennett’s 
scheme, be compelled to join the local equivalent of the 
present Volunteer corps; and the author calculates that 
this diluted form of conscription would yield a splendid 
civilian army of two millions. 


Other New Books. 

Nigeria. By Canoe Eobinson. 

Canon Eobinson, who is Canon Missioner of Bipon and 
Lecturer in Hausa in the University of Cambridge, here 
gives the results of his recent journeys among the Hausa 
people in the Western Soudan. His volume, both for its 
ethnologioal value and as an entertaining account of some 
of the myriad inhabitants of our new protectorate, should 
find many readers. It will perhaps be particularly in¬ 
teresting to those spectators of the Diamond Jubilee pro¬ 
cession who were struck by the fine military fitness of the 
Hausa troops. The Hausas, of course, are not to be 
classed with savages in the ordinary use of the word : 
they are Mohammedans for the most part, and do not 
lack for good sense. Indeed, Canon Eobinson, who comes 
to these people with much sympathy and a singularly 
broad mind, admits the impasse into which their questions 
occasionally led him. Once, for example, he was suggest¬ 
ing to a native the undesirability of the Prophet’s law 
permitting four wives to each man. “The argument 
which he used,” says the Canon, “was one to which it 
seemed impossible to suggest any reply ” : he held up 
his hand and drew attention to the fact that God had made 
it as a pattern of human society—as He had united one 
thumb to four fingers so He intended one man to be united 
to four wives. Another native—a boy—after being care¬ 
fully instructed as to his divine origin, asked if God 
(“Up-Up”) had also made the mosquito (“ buz-buz ”). 
The missionary hastened to say that He had. “Then,” 
said the boy, “ why does Up-Up let the buz-buz eat me ? ” 
There is, of course, a reply to this question, but it seems 
to be efficacious and satisfying only among more civilised 
querists. Some of the quotations from Hausa poets which 
Canon Eobinson gives seem to suggest that there is as 
much moral wisdom among this nation as need be, and 
example and practice alone are required from us. These 
are fair specimens of the Hausas’ higher sententiousness: 

“This life is a sowing-place for the next; all who sow 
good deeds will behold the great city.” 

“ Whoever chooses this world rejects the choice of the 


next ; he seizes one cowrie, but loses two thousan! 
cowries.” 

• We have a journey before us which cannot be put 
aside, whether you are prepared or unpiepared, 

Whether by night or just before the dawn, or in lhe 
morning when the sun has risen.” 

But in certain practical matters the Hausas are less 
happily inspired. For instance, they will not eat eggs, 
the reason being that if the egg were left it would become 
a fowl, and that would make a much better meal. A very 
agreeable book. (Marshall. 5s. net.) 

Thu Earl of Beaconsfibld. By Harold E. Qorst. 

The new volume in the curiously various and cimpre- 
hensive “ Victorian Era ” series. If we say of Mr. Gorst’s 
book that it is a useful guide to Disraeli’s career, we 
shall, perhaps, be expressing the case fully enough; for 
it is much more that than a guide to Disraeli himself. 
To penetrate that impassive Eastern exterior and lay bare 
the very man requires gifts of a different order from those 
exhibited in this work. But so far as it goes, the mono¬ 
graph is praiseworthy, although the autnor’s view has 
not the largeness we should have liked. He is a partisan 
too steadily. For Mr. Gladstone and all his ways he has 
profound disdain, and no opportunity is lost of aggrandis¬ 
ing Disraeli at the expense of his great opponent. An 
historian of nicer perception would have known that this 
is unnecessary: neither man was invariably right or wrong, 
and Disraeli would lose nothing by an insistence on certain 
of his faults. From the very first—when he went to the 
theatre in velvet, carried a tasseled cane, cultivated a 
bunch of ringlets over his left cheek, and wore his rings 
outside his gloves—a glamour settled upon Disraeli’s 
personality; but it has changed in character since his 
death, and no one would he more amused than he to view 
the reverence, almost as for a saint, in which his name is 
now held by certain of the young Tory school—an emotion 
which will only be fostered by Mr. Gorst’s book. For good 
Imperialists to venerate Disraeli’s later policy and deeds 
is only right; but there is no call to drop the voice when 
they speak of him. He was too humorous, too cynical, 
too Oriental a man for that. With all his admiration, 
Mr. Gorst does not, even politically, make so much of his 
hero as he might. For instance, the very interesting and 
characteristic story of the acquisition of the Suez Canal 
shares is not told — a story in which Disraeli plays a 
brilliant part. On Disraeli’s social side the book is weak: 
considering that his letter to Carlyle (his old enemy), 
offering him a pension, is described as exquisite in its 
delicacy, it ought to have been given, if only as an illus¬ 
tration of Disraeli’s epistolary tact. And why did not Mr. 
Gorst find room for that perfect comparison of Gladstone 
and Disraeli which was produced at Chelsea in one of the 
old critic’s more inspired sardonic moods ? It is true that 
it hits Disraeli rather hard, but Mr. Gorst would have 
had the satisfaction of knowing that it hit Gladstone 
harder. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 

Old Friends at Cambridge. By J. Willis Clark. 

Mr. Clark tells us that this volume must take the place 
—at any rate for the present—of that volume of Becollec- 
tions or Memoirs which frequently he has been urged to 
write. It is not, we fear, a very good substitute. The 
recollections of the Eegistrar of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge—one who has known most of her sons for the 
past half century, and is himself among the most zealous 
of them—would certainly be more to the point than a collec¬ 
tion of reviews and biographical notices reprinted from 
the Church Quarterly and the Saturday. The book is in¬ 
teresting, for it deals, among others, with Whewell and 
Thirlwall, Lord Houghton and Henry Bradshaw, E. H. 
Palmer and Eichard Owen; but it lacks the personal charac¬ 
ter which we have the right to expect from a work entitled 
Old Friends at Cambridge. Mr. Clark suppresses himself 
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totally. Instead of the record of his own friendships, the 
book might be merely the fruit of perusal as critic of the 
biographies of these men as they have appeared. Bishop 
Thirlwall, for example, Mr. Clark says he never even saw. 
More, the articles, with the exception of that on 
Whewell—the best of them—have been printed almost as 
they were written, at periods ranging from seventeen to 
four years ago; which means that much interesting infor¬ 
mation that has since come to light—and we are always 
collecting new data about notable men in whom we take 
an interest—has been disregarded; while in not every case 
have what Mr. Clark calls the obvious and necessary cor¬ 
rections been made, for the author of the Life of Prof. 
Palmer is alluded to throughout as Mr. Besant, although 
he has been a knight since 1895. In short, we cannot help 
looking upon this book as rather a scamped performance. 
With the expenditure of more thought it might have been 
a real biographioal treasury—not, perhaps, worthy to stand 
beside Dean Burgon’s Twelve Good Hen, for Mr. Clark 
lacks the required temperament, but worthy of an adjacent 
place. 

We cannot find anything that is very quotable, but the 
story which Mr. Clark repeats of Whewell’s indifference 
as a tutor may be new to our readers. Whewell took his 
duties very lightly, and considered the whole thing a bore 
and an interference; so much so, that it is alleged of him 
that among a liBt of pupils which he once gave to his 
servant to bid to a wine party after Hall was an under¬ 
graduate who had been dead some weeks. “ Mr. Smith, 
sir ? Why, he died last term, sir,” said the man. “ You 
ought to tell me when my pupils die,” replied the tutor 
sternly. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Quber-sidb Stories. By James F. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan is not only an artist with an appreciation of 
the queer side of things ; as a writer he is possessed of a 
rather extravagantly boisterous sense of fun; and many of 
the stories in this volume are undeniably funny. Funny 
is the precise word, for the reader’s response to Mr. 
Sullivan is rather a guffaw than a chuckle. When he 
hits upon a good idea, as the idea of the surviving 
Centaur, or the man afflicted with the malady of foreseeing 
the future, who can spot the winning number at Monte 
Carlo, or see the coming misfortunes of his friends, then 
Mr. Sullivan is really funny: and the good ideas give 
colour to a considerable proportion of the volume. But 
when he strikes on a worked - out claim, such as the 
“ Beauty College Co.,” it is only natural that the comic 
element is small; for Mr. Sullivan depends entirely upon 
incident; and when the incident fails Mr. Sullivan fails. 
As an instance of his method we may take the story of 
Moozeby, which in motive has many points of resem¬ 
blance to Mr. Wells’s story of the man who could work 
miracles. It illustrates admirably the different methods of 
treating the grotesquely supernatural which the two writers 
adopt. Mr. Wells interests us in the commonplace clerk 
who suddenly discovers himself to be possessed of miracu¬ 
lous gifts; indeed, the charm of the story lies in the 
pathetic inability of the stiok-and-a-pipe young man to 
raise his imagination to the level of his possibilities. 
That is comedy. Mr. Sullivan’s Moozeby is only a puppet 
in the hands of circumstance, and we are interested only 
in the absurdity of incident. Which is farce. But if 
Mr Sullivan’s characters are not characters at all, only 
marionettes dancing to the jerk of the author’s hand, it 
must be admitted that he jerks shrewdly. (Downey & Co.) 

Lucian, the Syrian By Lieut.-Col. Henry 

Satirist. W. L. Hime. 

It is a little difficult to see the object of this volume. 
Probably Lucian has been a leisure delight and solace to 
Lieut.-Col. Hime, but that hardly justifies him in writing 
a monograph. He has got up his subject carefully 


enough, but he does not dispose of that first - hand 
learning which marks M. Croiset’s JSssai sur Lucien, nor 
has he the critical gift which made the brilliant exposi¬ 
tion of the Syrian writer in Mr. Charles Whibley’s 
“ Studies in Frankness ” so attractive a thing. In 
fact, .Lieut.-Col. Hime shows rather a heavy hand in 
dealing with the literary felicities and delicate ironies 
of his chosen author. His solemn indictment of Lucian’s 
morals can only provoke a smile. Lucian has no 
reverence or humanity. He laughs at Helen among the 
shades or the Cynic Proteus immolating himself in the 
flames out of philosophy—and in a dirty shirt. This, says 
Lieut.-Col. Hime, is “awful mirth.” Well, but what 
does one go to Lucian for if it is not to be entertained by 
witty inhumanity ? He does not claim our tears or our 
aspirations; and there are Sternes enough for the melting 
mood. We do not wish to part on terms of ill-will with 
Lieut.-Col. Hime, for after all it must tend to the 
emollience of manners that moderns should read the 
classics, even with imperfect apprehension ; and, fortu¬ 
nately, he puts us in a good temper by finishing up with 
a long extract from the ever delightful Vera Hittoria. In 
the company of the Hippogygians, who dwell in the Moon, 
and are reigned over by none other than Endymion and 
the Lactanopters who ride upon fowls with wings of 
lettuce and wort leaves, and the Caulomycetes who have 
shields of mushrooms and spears of asparagus stalks, and 
the Cynobalians who are dog-faced men and bestride 
winged acorns, and all the rest of the happy Selenian host, 
we are willing to have done with criticism and end with 
nothing less than gratitude. (Longmans.) 


Fiction. 

The Princest Xenia. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 

Mr. Christopher Lambert was idling his youth away in 
Dreiburg, the capital of an independent but particularly 
small Teutonic State, when a lawyer from London called 
upon him with the information that he had inherited four- 
and a half millions of money. Christopher did not rush 
immediately off to Paris to spend it, nor even to London. 
Being a young man of fancies, he conceived the idea of 
becoming Providence to this State and to the two equally 
small and equally independent States which bounded it on 
either side. Beginning with an entanglement in a revolu¬ 
tionary society, he gradually inserted himself into the 
politics of the three States, and took a hand in the great 
game of playing off Austria against Germany. The 
bestowal of the Princess Xenia in marriage made a large 
item in the game. Xenia desired one prince; policy 
demanded another. Christopher used his millions to please 
the lady. In the result his meddling brought death and 
disaster into the lands over which Christopher had con¬ 
stituted himself Providence. A German army corps inter¬ 
fered, and, when confronted with a German army corps, 
this Providence whose omnipotence extended only to four 
millions and a half had to confess a miserable failure. 
Xenia found herself without even a home, and we are led 
to suppose that she married the ex-Providence, who had 
still some three millions left. 

Such, briefly, is the matter of Mr. Marriott Watson’s 
modern romance. It is a most readable and carefully- 
wrought book, aud though one may commence by being 
prejudiced by the author’s mannerisms and affectations 
and his lack of resource at critical moments, one finishes 
by a surrender to the general charm and glitter of the tale. 

It is ingenious, subtle, and sometimes brilliant, and some 
of the characters, notably the youri-adventuress Katarina, 
are very well done. The chief fault of it seems to be that 
Christopher possesses but little talent for intrigue. He 
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has a habit of getting himself into corners, and from these 
Mr. Marriott Watson extricates him by means that are 
neither novel nor convincing. His escape from the session 
of the secret society (end of Chapter II.) is an example of 
this: “A crash followed, the wall rocked and opened, and 
his body disappeared beneath the tangled confusion of the 
curtain.” The curtain device is really too old. The 
author refers to the “magnificent imperturbability” of his 
hero. We may say that this imperturbability is carried to 
excess. And further, Christopher uses his millions 
crudely. He pays them, whereas a genius at the trade 
would merely nave manipulated them : 

“ I understand that the claim of Germany is for ten 
million marks. Your Highness, Herr Chancellor, gentle¬ 
men of the Council-” He felt swiftly in his pocket, 

and produced a bundle of documents. “ There,” he cried, 
flinging them with theatrical effect upon the table—“ there 
lies this miserable debt! In that packet you will find, 
Mr. Treasurer, securities for close upon twelve milli on 
marks. Your Highness, I think now that Germany can 
trouble you no further.” 

Amazement ran round the room like an electric shock, 
starting the faces of the Councillors; and then a cry broke 
from the Treasurer, who loved a full purse and had a 
pedantic pride in his office, and who had seized upon the 
roll. 

“ Ach, God! your Highness,” he shrieked, “they are 
English ! It is good. English consols, English railways, 
English corporation bonds—there is no sight so beautiful! ” 
He wiped his spectacles, which had grown moist from his 
emotion. 

“ It is an answer to our prayers,” murmured the Grand- 
Duke. 

We have referred to Mr. Marriott Watson’s mannerisms 
and affectations. These are mainly literary. We will 
mention a few instances out of scores. Would a man in 
the last distress speak to a girl thus : “ I have the mis¬ 
fortune to be pursued ; my life is at stake. Believe me, I 
would not disconcert you so much, upon a lesser provocation .” 
On page 92, Xenia’s eyes are described as “large and 
equitable.” Did they, then, resemble a certain insurance 
company, or a right of redemption under a mortgage? 
On page 26 is the phrase: “ A sudden thrill plucking at 
his nerves.” A string would vibrate after being plucked, 
but how can a thrill pluck ? Finally, we consider that the 
following sentence has been tortured out of both elegance 
and correctness: “The maid took him to the door, and as 
he passed out, placing his hat in the act on his silvered 
hair, watched him with rude respect.” 


Notes on Novels. 

\_These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. 

A pleasant story, full of the Howellian detail, of 
a tired New York editor and his wife who had met in 
Europe in their youth, and now, to brace their nerve 
and escape from American ruts, re-visit Europe. Their 
time is spent mainly in Germany. There is much plea¬ 
sant travel gossip, and, indeed, this is strictly a novel 
of travel, written with tbe quiet alertness and comparative 
independence of dialogue which are the author’s note: 
“ There were not many young people on board of saloon 
quality, and these were mostly girls. The young men 
were mainly of the smoking-room sort; they seldom 
risked themselves among the steamer chairs. It was gayer 
in the second cabin, and gayer yet in the steerage, where 
robuster emotions were operated by the accordion.” 
(Harper & Bros. 6s.) 


Babes in the Bush. By Rolf Boldrewood. 

To remind the reader that this novel is by the author 
of Robbery Under Arms and The Squatter’s Bream is to 
indicate its character. Prairie life, sheep-bells, hard 
riding, shrewd finance, and civilisation in the desert— 
these, and love, are the ingredients of a virile story. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Money Sense. By John Strange Winter. 

A story with an avowed moral. “The story of 
Angelique is not a far-fetched one; alas! it is not an un¬ 
common one ; ... it is the story ... of any woman who 
marries from other than the one motive ... A comfort¬ 
able home—what is it ? A silken curtain—a flounce of 
lace—an indigestible dish! ” (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Cinder-Path Tales. By William Lindsey. 

Athletics might well have produced more fictional litera¬ 
ture than it has done hitherto. Here we have nine 
attractive short stories dealing with racing and jumping, 
&c., &c. A group of workmen who were “putting the 
shot” in their luncheon hour are well described in 
“The Hollow Hammer.” Here we read: “Among 
the few remembrances of my books is that dialogue 
of Plato which describes the sensations of Socrates at 
first seeing the beautiful youth Charmides. Well (may 
Socrates forgive me the comparison), I had the same 
feeling when I first looked at Angus MacLeod on that 
June day, back in the ‘ ’sixties.’ ” (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Uncle Peter. By Sema Jeb. 

A work of somewhat tortuous autobiography. The 
story is not easy to follow, partly by reason of the author’s 
interjections and asides; but at the outset Uncle Peter and 
he dwelt in unity on the Norway coast. Afterwards come 
school and university life, sport and love, and in the end 
Uncle Peter deals in furs and converts the heathen. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

Dora Myrl. By M. McD. Bodkin, Q.C. 

Mr. Bodkin’s first work of fiction was Paul Beck, the 
Rule of Thumb Detective. Dora Myrl supplies Paul Beck 
with a companion, for she is a lady detective. This book 
is a series of twelve episodes, all tending to display Miss 
Myrl’s superlative gifts of deduction and opportunism. 
We must confess that some of the mysteries which she 
unravels are fairly obvious. (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

Caftain Satan : The"Adventures 

of Cyrano de Bergerac. From the French. 

This is a translation of Louis Gallet’s novel founded on 
the exploits of the seventeenth century “poet, philosopher, 
swordsman, and hero,” who has become one of the most 
striking figures in modem drama. A portrait of the hero, 
whose full name was Savinien Hercule de Cyrano Bergerac, 
is given as frontispiece, and the book has a timely relation 
to the forthcoming production, by Mr. Wyndham, of an 
English version of M. Rostand’s famous play. (Jarrold. 6s.) 

The Preparation of 

Ryerson Embury. By Albert R. Carman. 

A novel of industrial life and social purpose laid in the 
Canadian college town of Ithica, The motto is from the 
Light of Asia : 

. . . But, looking deep, he saw 
The thorns which grew upon this rose of life; 

How the swart peasant sweated for his wage, 

Toiling for leave to live. 

(Unwin. 6s.) 
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The Fiction of Popular 
Magazines. 

An Inquiry. 

The large circulations achieved by the three principal 
sixpenny illustrated magazines are the fruit of the most 
resolute and business-like attempt ever made to discover 
and satisfy the popular taste in monthly journalism. The 
conductors of these periodicals postulated an immense 
remunerative public which knew only “ what it liked,” 
and cared for no other consideration whatever; and then 
they proceeded to prove its existence. They were so 
fortunate as to be unhampered with any preconceptions 
about art and the ethics of art. Training their ears to 
catch the least vibration of that vox populi which for them 
was divine, they simply listened and learnt; and they 
learnt the quicker by sternly ignoring those beautiful and 
plaintive cries which had misled their predecessors in the 
same enterprise—the cries of originality, of force, of 
cleverness, of mere loveliness, of artistic or moral didac¬ 
ticism. In other terms, the great Commercial Idea was 
at work naked and strenuous in a field where all previous 
labourers had clothed themselves in the impeding mantle 
of some genteel unmercantile Aim, divulged or uncon¬ 
fessed. Singleness of purpose, especially when reinforced 
by capital, is bound to triumph, and it has triumphed in 
this case. After much research and experiment, the 
formula for a truly popular magazine has been arrived at; 
development is accordingly arrested, at any rate, for a 
time; the sixpenny monthly is stereotyped into a pattern, 
the chief details of which can be predicted with exacti¬ 
tude from month to month. 

Now the fine flower of every magazine is its fiction, 
predominant among the other “ features ” in attractiveness, 
quality, and expense. It is the fiction which first and 
chiefly engages the editorial care, which has been most 
the subject of experiment, and which (perhaps for that 
very reason) is in the result the most strictly prescribed. 
We shall be justified in believing that the imaginative 
literature now printed in the popular magazines coincides 
with the popular taste as precisely as the limitations of 
human insight and ingenuity will permit. It assumes, of 
course, varied forms; but we are concerned only with the 
most characteristic form—that which is to be found equally 
in each magazine, and which may, therefore, be said to 
speak the final word of editorial cunning. This form, 
without doubt, is the connected series of short stories, of 
five or six thousand words each, in which the same 
characters, pitted against a succession of criminals or 
adverse fates, pass again and again through situations 
thrillingly dangerous, and merge at length into the calm 
security of ultimate conquest. It may be noted, by the 
way, that such a form enables the reader to enjoy the 
linked excitements of a serial tale without binding him to 
peruse every instalment. Its universal adoption is a 
striking instance of that obsequious pampering of mental 
laziness and apathy which marks all the most successful 
modem journalism. Dr. Conan Doyle invented it, or 
reinvented it to present uses. The late Grant Allen added 


to it a scientific subtlety somewhat beyond the appreciation 
of the sixpenny public. Mr. Eudyard Kipling has not 
disdained to modify it to his own ends. But tne typical 
and indispensable practiser of it at the moment is Mrs. 
L. T. Meade. The name of Mrs. Meade, who began by 
writing books for children, is uttered with a special 
reverence in those places where they buy and sell fiction. 
She is ever prominent in the contents bills, if not of one 
magazine, then of another. She has the gift of fertility ; 
but were she twice as fertile she could not easily meet the 
demand for her stories. With no genius except a natural 
instinct for pleasing the mass, she has accepted the form 
from other hands, and shaped it to such a nicety that 
editors exclaim on beholding her work, “ This is it! ” And 
they gladly pay her six hundred guineas for a series of 
ten tales. 

In a sequence entitled The Brotherhood of the Seven 
Kings, by Mrs. Meade and Mr. Kobert Eustace (it should be 
stated that Mrs. Meade employs a collaborator who, to use 
her own words, supplies “ all the scientific portion of each 
story ”), the hero is a philosopher and recluse, young, but 
with a past, and the sinister heroine is a woman of bewitch¬ 
ing beauty who controls a secret society. Mrs. Meade has 
said to an interviewer that her stories “ are all crowded 
with incident, and have enough plot in each to furnish 
forth a full novel.” This is quite true. There is no 
padding whatever; incident follows incident with the curt¬ 
ness of an official despatch. In every story the recluse 
and the beauty come to grips, usually through the medium 
of some third person whom the latter wishes to ruin and 
the former to save. In nearly every story the main 
matter is the recital of an attempt by the heroine or her 
minions to deal out death in a novel and startling manner. 
Some of these attempts are really ingenious—for example, 
those by fever germ, tzetse-tzetse fly, focus tube (through 
the wall of a house), circlet and ebbing-tide, explosive 
thermometer. Others—such as those involving the poison- 
scented brougham and the frozen grave — seem a little 
absurd; and the same is to be said of the beauty’s suicide 
in an oxy-hydrogen flame giving a heat of 2,400 degrees 
Centigrade. Besides all these mortal commotions, the 
book teems with minor phenomena in which science is put 
to the service of melodrama. Thus, after the detective 
had covered the heroine with his revolver, “ the next in¬ 
stant, as if wrenched from his grasp by some unseen 
power, the weapon leapt from Ford’s hands, and dashed 
itself with terrific force against the poles of an enormous 
electro-magnet beside him . . . Madame must have made 
the current by pressing a key on the floor with her 
foot . . . ‘ It is my turn to dictate terms,’ she said, in a 
steady, even voice.” But perhaps the marvels of modern 
science are best illustrated in this succinct and lucid 
explanation of the destruction of a priceless vase: “ It 
was not till some hours afterwards that the whole Satanic 
scheme burst upon me. The catastrophe admitted of but 
one explanation. The dominant note, repeated in two bars 
when all the instruments played together in harmony, must 
have been the note accordant with that of the cup of the 
goblet, and, by the well-known laws of acoustics, when so 
played it shattered the goblet.” 

For the rest, the well-tried machinery of coincidences, 
overheard conversations, and dropped papers is employed 
to push the action forward. “It is strange how that 
woman gets to know all one’s friends and acquaintances,” 
says the hero of the heroine. And it is strange. The 
descriptive passages present no novelties. Of a duke it 
is said : “ He was well dressed, and had the indescribable 
air of good-breeding which proclaims the gentleman.” 
The symptoms of mental uplifting and extreme agitation 
are set forth in quite the usual manner: “ Two hectic 
spots burned on his pale cheeks, and the glitter in his 
eyes showed how keen was the excitement which consumed 
him.” On the rare occasions when the hero allows him¬ 
self to soliloquise for the reader’s benefit, his thought and 
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language are conceived on the simple theatrical lines of an 
address to a jury: “From henceforth my object would 
be to expose Mme. Kolusky. By so doing, my own life 
would be in danger; nevertheless, my firm determination 
was not to leave a stone unturned to place this woman 
and her confederates in the felon’s dock of an English 
criminal court.” Lastly, it is to be observed and specially 
remembered that the “love-interest,” so often stated to 
be indispensable to the literature of the British public, 
amounts to nothing at all in The Brotherhood of the Seven 
Kings. Certain pretty and amiable girls (Vivien Delacour 
is one, and Geraldine de Brett is another) cross the stage 
from time to time, bringing some odour of pure passion ; 
but in the dry light of that science which dominates and 
pervades every theme, these wistful creatures and their 
adorations are absolutely negligible. 

“ Wonderful imagination! ” exclaims the reader whom 
the stories are so cleverly designed to allure, echoing the 
question of the hero’s legal friend, Dufrayer: “Who 
would believe that we were living in the dreary nineteenth 
century ? ” Ask this reader what he wants in fiction, and 
he will reply that he wants something “ to take him out 
of himself.” He thinks that he has found that magical some¬ 
thing ; but he has not found it, nor does he in truth want 
it. Nothing in a literary sense annoys him more than to 
be taken out of himself; ho always resents the operation. 
The success of these most typical stories depends largely 
on the fact that they essay no such perilous feat. In the 
whole of The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings I have dis¬ 
covered not a trace of imagination, no attempt to realiee 
a scene, no touch of vehemence nor spark of poetic flame. 
Nor is there any spirituality or fresh feeling for any sort 
of beauty. The spirit and the things of the spirit are 
ignored utterly. That coma of the soul in which nine men 
out of every ten exist from the cradle to the grave is thus 
never disturbed as imagination must necessarily disturb it. 
Imagination arouses imagination, and spurs the most 
precious of human faculties to an effort corresponding in 
some degree with the effort of the artist. To enjoy a work 
of imagination is no pastime, rather a sweet but fatiguing 
labour. After a play of Shakespeare or a Wagnerian 
opera, repose is needed. Only a madman like Louis of 
Bavaria could demand Tristan twice in one night. The 
principle of this extreme case is the principle of all cases : 
effort for effort, and the greater the call the greater the 
response. The listener, the reader, is compelled by a law 
of nature to do his share. The point about a member of 
the sixpenny public is that he coldly declines to do his 
share. He pays his sixpence; the writer is expected to 
do the rest, and to do it with discretion. There is to be 
*no changing of the aspect; no invitation to the soul, that 
oor victim of atrophy, to run upstairs for the good of its 
ealth. The man has come home to his wife, his slippers, 
and his cigar, and shall ho be asked to go mountaineering ? 

What, then, is it in these gesta of scoundrels and detec¬ 
tives which suits and soothes him ? It is the quality of 
invention—a quality entirely apart from imagination. To 
see the facts of life— his facts, the trivial, external, vulgar, 
unimportant facts—taken and woven into new and sur¬ 
prising patterns: this amuses him, while calling for no 
exertion. Ha watches the wonderful process (and, of 
course, it can be made wonderful) as a child watches its 
Australian uncle perform miracles of architecture with an 
old, familiar box of bricks. But he surpasses the child 
in simplicity, because he fancies the box of bricks has 
changed into something else. He fancies he is outside 
the dull nursery of his own existence, and watching 
brighter scenes; yet the window-bars were never more 
secure or the air less free. Pathetic and extraordinary 
self-deception! 

E. A. B. 


The Amateur Critic. 

The Style-Maker’s Style. 

Allusions to Mr. Henley’s old literary dictatorship, and his 
brood of young stylists, are so numerous that it amuses me to 
see how Mr. Henley is now writing with new pyrotechnics 
of style. In the March Pall Mall Magazine, Mr. Henley 
takes solemn leave of the year 1899. “ The year’s end 

was ever a time for meditation.” Ye gods and little fishes! 
Fancy Mr. Henley allowing one of his old contributors to 
“ meditate ” in print at the end of a year. Brixton might 
meditate, but no Scottish observer. “ Mr. Phillips, who is 
(I insist on it) [when did Mr. Henley insist in the old 
days ?—He merely legislated], has taken up the formula of 
Lear and Othello and JTamlet, and into this tremendous 
mould has poured his hectic, earnest, amiable, extremely 
well-meaning, and at times indubitably elegant self: with 
the result that everybody must applaud and admire him to 
a certain point; and that nobody outside the chorus but 
must urge him to cut Shakespeare and the form which 
Shakespeare beggared and exhausted, and do (I can’t help 
it: slang is good enough for me in a high-toned case like 
his) ‘ a little bit on his own.’ ” Again, how different! In 
the next sentence we find Mr. Henley exclaiming: “ Keats 
—dear Keats! You were reared in a sterner school.” 
Henley—dear Henley—so were you. “ I can say little of 
the Stevenson Letters ; for the very simple reason that I 
decline to write, on any terms, about E. L. S. until the 
final estimate is given to the world.” Does Mr. Henley 
expect to see the final estimate of Stevenson ? I hope 
he will, that so he may live long, or Stevenson be soon 
“ placed.” Mr. Colvin’s iloge of Stevenson is “ a thing 
chaste yet spirited, academic yet significant, elegant and at 
the same time touched with vision and emotion.” Dear, 
dear!—in the old days Mr. Henley wrote nouns. To-day 
his “ Ex Libris ” is like his own description of A Double 
Thread: “a fairy absurdity tempered by effects in epigram.” 

W. S. H. 


A King of Men. 

I, too, have seen the forest-bred lions in the arena described 
in your “Things Seen” last week; but in the impression 
it left upon me they did not figure as bleared-eyed and 
broken-spirited ; nor can I think of their tamer as a per¬ 
petually smiling gentleman. What I seemed to be seeing 
as this wonderful performance went forward was a most 
interesting pact between man and beast, a mutual com¬ 
promise, an armed neutrality. In return for hours of 
indolence and repletion, and not too severe a discipline, 
the lions consent to a little submissive mountebanking 
twice a day; but they keep their dignity even on the 
see-saw, and a thousand signs during their possession of 
the arena made it clear to me that their independence is 
still intact, that the instant these terms are Droken, the 
instant that the indolence and the repletion are interfered 
with or the hand of discipline is too heavy, the under¬ 
standing will be broken, and the tamer must look to 
himself. His nerve was superb, his watchfulness unceasing 
and deadly. The faintest suspicion of mutiny and a domi¬ 
nating glance shot out, the terrorising whip flicked, and 
all was well. But think of the strain ! At first the lions 
held all my gaze, but after a while it was the tamer and 
not the tamed that won. There went a man who held his 
life in his hand; a momentary giddiness, a fall, a second 
of mistrust in self, and the end would come: so one felt. 
Sooner or later, it has been written, the lions always 
conquer, tho tamers always perform once too often. Yet 
here was a man in tho midst of a score of them. Surely 
it is worth while for the king of beasts to be cramped and 
humiliated a little if a king of men can be thus evolved! 

P. B. 
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A Gap in Literature. 

How is it that no one nowadays will be at the pains to 
describe towns ? Is Leicester so like Norwich, is Leeds 
so like Birmingham, and are all so like London that towns 
are no longer worth distinguishing and describing? A better 
field for observation than this does not offer, and yet it lies 
fallow. Our topographers write fine things about the 
country; they spin legends and day-dreams round our ruins; 
and they digress—ah, how they digress!—to London and 
books. A tall chimney on the horizon is their signal to 
retreat; and they boast of their ignorance of Sheffield. 
Even small towns are lightly dismissed. Where shall I 
find in a recent book four pages of observation and com¬ 
ment on a town the size of Pontefract ? I turn to Mr. 
Arthur H. Norway’s Highway* and Byway* in Yorkshire, a 
charming book; but what do I find about Pontefract? 
Mr. Norway stands on the castle hill and gossips and 
laments in an improved Howitt vein about Bichard the 
Second, and tells a tale of the Cavaliers, and wishes he had 
space to speak of “ half the memories of Pontefract.” 
Page after page passes, and I look in vain for a vignette 
of Pontefract of to-day. Yet the past should be seen 
through the present. The castle from which Mr. Norway 
surveyed history looks down on fields of liquorice. This 
liquorice is made into the Pontefract Cakes, tiny circular 
sweetmeats, on every one of which an impression of the 
castle is stamped; and these cakes are sucked by children 
all over the North of England. Not a word about this 
in Mr. Norway’s pages. Not a word about the oldest 
inhabitant’s memories. Ten or fifteen years ago a 
giant lived at Pontefract; was there nothing to say 
about him ? And surely my memory is not at fault 
in recalling that Pontefract sent a prize-fighter to 
represent it in Parliament! Why do we miss these local 
facts and flavours? When he comes to Whitby Mr. 
Norway writes charmingly about Hilda—who could not ? 
—but he has nothing to say about the Whitby jet, the 
peculiar wealth of the beach, and a source of profit to 
local lapidaries. In the same way York suffers by Mr. 
Norway’s close pre-occupation with the antique and the 
picturesque. He can rhapsodise on St. Mary’s Abbey 
without noticing Etty’s grave. We are told nothing 
about the Ouse, its traffic and its winter floods; nothing 
about the city’s populous railway life, its campus martin* 
at Strensall. We are told how a very ancient mayor of 
Scarborough was tossed in a blanket, but the present 
place of Scarborough in the affections of Yorkshire, its 
spa and harbour life, and its strong Quaker tone, are not 
touched upon. When he comes to Leeds Mr. Norway 
sees Kirkstall Abbey—that is all. He says that, with this 
exception, “ I am as ignorant of Leeds as Tristram was of 
Calais.” As to Wakefield he is equally frank : It is “ the 
town which was made illustrious by its association with 
Pinder who fought with Bobin Hood,” and Mr. Norway 
adds in excuse for another dive into legend: “ I have neither 
patience nor leisure to search through the hilly streets for 
characteristics of the citizens.” And yet this is the business 
of topography. Without such observation towns become 
mere texts for historical essays and sentimental retrospects. 
Is English town life of no literary account ? I do 
not love Leeds, but I think I could find something to 
say about it. Leeds has its own life, and the Leeds man 
is not as the Manchester man. Is the roughness and 
jollity of Briggate not worth contrasting with the sober 
buttoned-up behaviour of the people in Corporation-street, 
Birmingham ? In Mr. Norway’s pages I find no attempt 
to describe Yorkshire towns; Halifax and Bradford and 
Sheffield are not even indexed. It may be said that this 
is a book for tourists, but are tourists entirely without 
curiosity in these matters ? In any case, where am I to look 
for keen, clever characterisations of English towns as they 
are ? Mr. G. W. Steevens’s work was indeed unfinished. 

W. 


Illic Jacet. 

Oh hard is the bed they have made him, 

And common the blankets and cheap, 

But there he will lie as they laid him : 

Where else could you trust him to sleep ? 

To sleep when the bugle is crying 

And cravens have heard and are brave, 
When mothers and sweethearts are sighing 
And lads are in love with the grave. 

Oh dark is the bedside and lonely, 

And lights and companions depart, 

But lief will he lose them and only 
Behold the desire of his heart. 

Oh thin is the quilt, but it covers 
A sleeper content to repose, 

And far from his friends and his lovers 
He lies with the sweetheart he chose. 

A. E. Housman. 


C orrespondence. 

An Enquiry from South Africa. 

Sia,—I have lately been reading Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels, and write to ask whether you could either supply 
me with a key to the various characters, or else tell me 
where I may find one ? It would, no doubt, be an easy 
task for anyone well posted in the political history of the 
earlier part of this century to identify not only every 
important character, but also all the important events 
which figure in these stories; and such a list would add 
immensely to the interest of ordinary readers like myself, 
who find themselves ill-supplied in this respect. There 
might, in the case of Disraeli’s novels, be more justifica¬ 
tion than usual for the “ Introductions ” so fashionable at 
the present time. 

In this connexion I have been wondering what may be 
the technical definition of (1) the historical novel proper, 
and (2) the modem roman d clef, and what the actual line 
of demarcation between them ? In which class are we to 
place Lord Beaconsfield’s brilliant works? The subject 
nas raised some interesting questions in my mind, which 
I should be glad to see treated at length by a competent 
hand. For instance, how should we class The School for 
Saint*, by John Oliver Hobbes ? I am, unfortunately, no 
historical student to appreciate fully the accuracy of Mrs. 
Craigie’s sketch of her period; but I should suppose that 
both The School for Saint* and its companion, Robert 
Orange (which I have not yet seen), will rank, in the next 
century, as standard historical novels. 

Again, am I right in assuming that the true roman d clef 
must present one or more portraits drawn not merely from 
“ the life,” but from the life of some distinguished public 
character? On this assumption, Mr. W. H. Mallock’s 
piquant New Republic would be a model of the roman 
d clef, for its characters are all thinly disguised portraits of 
-more or less famous persons. We know that many of the 
actors in Dickens’s and Thackeray’s stories are literary 
reproductions of obscure people, known to and studied by 
these observant writers—but while they seem to have con¬ 
fined themselves to the delineation of character rather than 
of actual events in the lives of individuals, other authors, 
whose names occur to me, have combined both character 
and incident. The only instances among the classics 
.which I can recall, for tne moment, are George Eliot in 
one of The Scenes from Clerical Life, Charlotte Bronte in 
The Professor, and George Meredith in Sandra Belloni (?); 
but among the moderns examples are more numerous. 
Stalky Co., by Mr. Kipling; The Green Carnation, Flames, 
and “The Boudoir Boy” (short story), by Mr. B. S. 
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Hichens; A Child of the Jago, by Mr. A rthur Morrison ; The 
Journalist, by Mr. C. F. Keary ; Dodo, by Mr. E. F. Ben¬ 
son ; Aylwin, by Mr. T. Watts-Dunton; The Hypocrite and 
Miss Malevolent, by Mr. “R. G.” ; The Colossus, by Mr. 
Morley Roberts; and The Individualist, by Mr. W. H. 
Mallock, in which ( pace the author) it is difficult not to 
detect more than one “study from the life.” It is com¬ 
paratively easy for anyone acquainted with “town” and 
“ ’varsity” life since the early nineties to fit names to a 
great many of the characters in the above list—but there 
must be a great many more, either unread or undetected 
by myself. I can, for example, well believe that several of 
Miss Violet Hunt’s creations have walked or do walk this 
earth, though I have either not met or not recognised their 
prototypes in the flesh. I cannot help feeling that a 
thorough treatment of this subject by a professional 
student of modern fiction would be of interest to the 
reading public.—I am, &c., P. V. K. 

South Africa: Jan. 29, 1900. 


“ Her Sky-Blue Eggs.” 

Sir, — I have read with much interest in my Academy 
your review of Mr. Le Gallienne’s latest work. A gentle¬ 
man with such a pretty pen for describing nature as 
Mr. Le Gallienne should know better than accuse a wren 
of laying a sky-blue egg.—I am, &c., 

TnoMAS Calloway. 

Freshwater, Isle of Wight: Feb. 19, 1900. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.'] 

From Sea to Sea. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Mr. Kipling has collected the stories, articles, and special 
correspondence which he contributed to the Civil and 
Military Gatette and the Pioneer between 1887 and 1889. 
But he evidently does not wish these volumes to be 
taken too seriously. He says: “ I have been forced to 
this action by the enterprise of various publishers who, 
not content with disinterring old newspaper work from the 
decent seclusion of the office files, have in several instances 
seen fit to embellish it with additions and interpolations.” 
Yet no student of Mr. Kipling’s writings would be without 
his impressions of the United States, with the rollicking 
description of San Francisco, and the terribly uncom¬ 
promising picture of Chicago. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 
6s. each.) 

The Bending of the Bough. By George Moore. 

This is one of the three plays which are being given 
this week at the Irish Literary Theatre in Dublin. Mr. 
Moore’s play, which has five acts and eighteen characters, 
deals with municipal life, its ideals and corruptions. We 
have already quoted a portion of Mr. Moore’s introduc¬ 
tion, which appeared as an article in the Fortnightly Review. 
(Unwin.) 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1899. 

Once more this indispensable annual catalogue is issued. 
All the well-known and well-tried features are retained. 
(Sampson Low. 6s. net.) 

The Life of John Nixon. By James Edmund Vincent. 

We have here a contribution to the literature of 
self-help. Mr. Nixon, a great South Wales coal-owner, 
roso from the position of a collier’s overman to be a 
millionaire. His name was not widely known outside 


South Wales. Commercial self-interest was the prominent 
principle of Mr. Nixon’s life, and there is no endeavour 
to place him on a pedestal; but it is claimed by his 
biographer that he was the soul of honesty and “ one 
of the chief founders and a pioneer among the prin¬ 
cipal promoters of the prosperity of a great district of 
the country.” (John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

The County Palatine By Gallard Thomas 

of Durham. Lapslby. 

A work like this is sure of its interested readers, few 
but loyal. The aim of the book is clearly explained by its 
author. “ During the middle ages . . . the county of 
Durham was withdrawn from the ordinary administration 
of the kingdom of England and governed by its Bishop 
. . . But the community of Durham had the same social 
and economic requirements and dangers as the rest of the 
kingdom; accordingly there developed in the county a 
group of institutions reproducing all the essential charac¬ 
teristics of the central government. To exhibit the growth 
of these institutions ... is the object of the present study, 
which thus becomes the constitutional history of an 
English county.” (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

Cyclof.udia of Classified Dates. By Charles E. Little. 

This is a big work in every sense. It contains about 
95,000 entries of important historical events. There is a 
threefold classification: first, the classification by countries, 
or by geographical location; second, the classification by 
dates; third, the classification according to the nature 
of the event itself. This classification, it will be noted, 
answers the questions which one must ask concerning any 
event: Where? When? What? (Funk & Wagnalls.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

history and biography. 

Bartlett (J. V.), The Apostolio Age: Its Life, Doctrine, Worship, and 

Polity ....(T. AT. Clark) 

Brierley (Helen), Morgan Brierley.(Rochdale : .Tames Clegg) 

Groaer (H. G.), Field-Marshal Lord Roberis .(Melrose) net 1.0 

8CIEN0E AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Hiller 'H. Croft), Heresies. Vol. II.(Ri«hards) 5/0 

Halliburton (W. D.), Handbook of Physiology .(Murray) 14/0 

POETRY, CRITI0I8M. AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Andrews (John', A Journey Round My Room. From the French of 
De Maistre ..(Bryan A Co.) net 2/C 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Stock (8t. George), Logic..(Blackwell) 

Downie (John), Macaulay’s Essay on Horaca Walpole ...(Blackto) 2/0 

Lyde (Lionel W.), A Geography of the British Empire .(Black) net LO 

Lyde (Lionel W.), The Age of Hawke .(B'ack) 

Laming (W. Cecil), Livy, Book V .(Blackie) 2/3 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. X.(Ginn A Co.) net G/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew), Brain and Body: The Nervous System in Social Life 


(Bowden) 1/0 

Little (Charles E.), CyclopnHlia of Classified Dates .(Funk A Wagnails) 40/0 

Hymns of Modem Thought , with Music ...(Houghton A Co.) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Browning (Robert), The Earlier Monologues.(Dent) 1/C 

Tennyson tLord), Maud, and Oiher Poems ......».'Dent.) 1/6 

Spencer (E.), Cakes and Ale .(Richards) 2/0 

Boulger (G. S.), Flowers of the Field .(8.P.C.K.) 

Borrow (George), Lavengro ...(Gresham Pub. Co.) 

Goldsmith (O.), She Stoons to Conquer ...(Dent) net 1/0 

Whyte-Melville (G. J. , The White Rofe . (Ward, Lock) 3.8 

The Works cf Shakespeare. (Larger Temple Ed.) Vols. VII. and VIII. 

(Dent) net 4/8 

Milton (John), Poetical Works.. (Clarendon Press) 7/8 

Milton (John), Poetical Works, Oxford Miniature Milton.(Frowde) 3 0 


* # * New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 22 (New Series). 

W> asked last week for four-lined mottoes suitable to be inscribed 
on a house. The response has been very large, and we should like 
to have room for more of the quatrains than are below given. The 
most suitable is, we think, this by C. C. Bell, Epworth, Doncaster : 

I who designed this House to be 
As ’twere the outer Shell of He, 

Would that Myself in It exprest 
Might win my Friend to be my Guest. 

Here is,a selection of the best of the others : 

I prithee stay, good friend, 

Here is thy jonrney's end : 

A home of joy and peace 
Where cares and sorrows cease. 

[F. E. A., Manchester.] 

Look East for Light, 

Look West at Night, 

Seek God above, 

At home seek Love. 

[E. U., London.] 

A window on the sunny side, 

A little door, too low for pride, 

Too strong for want and woe to pass— 

Hie habitat felicitat. 

[A. B. R., Forest Hill.] 
Whenever from my walls my sons depart, 

However far they roam, 

I still must be a memory in the heart, 

For I am Home. 

[S. L, 0., Cambridge.] 

Brick is my body, human is my soul; 

Thus man and mansion make a perfect whole. 

Body, long mayst thou unimpaired endnre, 

And soul, as long be happy and secure ! 

[E. C. W., Oxford.] 

May this, my tent upon the field of life, 

Prove a safe refuge from the ills of strife. 

Here let me find, howe’er my fortunes trip, 

Good sense, good humour, and good fellowship. 

[F. E. W., London.] 

Though built of mortar, brick, and stone, 

Hope, fear, love, joy, and grief I’ve known ; 

And wandering hearts where’er they roam, 

Still turn to me, for this is Home. 

[M. C. B„ Ascot.] 

Saws, enough to fill a tome, 

Speak the joys of “ hearth and home ”— 

Stones supply a hearth, I take it; 

But a home is what you make it I 

[L. W., London.] 

This house of mine no palace is, 

No lordly towers it hath, I wis ; 

Yet am I blest—in that its nooks 
Contain “ old wine, old friends, old books ” ! 

[F. M., London.] 

Say not this house was built in vain 
If ever in these walls be heard 
Just one small faith-reviving word, 

Or one small utterance soothing pain. 

[E. G. H., Cambridge.] 

ft Replies received also from : T. V. N., South Woodford ; G. E. M., 
London ; W. T. B., Manchester; J. D. A., London ; A. H., Witton 
Park ; W. M., Newport ; W. C. C., London ; R. M., Brighton ; C. S., 
Brighton ; G. R. G., Shelton ; B„ West Bromwich ; M. H„ Ascot; 

E. H., Didsbury; H., Brighton ; M. P., Wallingford ; Y. D., London; 
R. W. M., London ; J. G., Bradford ; L. L, London ; T. B., Artane ; 

C. , Red hill; E. G. B., London ; T. W. K., Coatham ; M. J., London ; 

F. G. C., Hull ; J. B. H, Sheffield ; C. S. 0., Brighton ; K. G. W., 
Gerrard’s Cross ; R. R. W., Sudbury ; K. E.-R., Matlock ; E. S. H,, 
Bradford; W. M. R„ Manchester : C. H. F., London ; M. H., 
Twyford; W. E. T., Caterham Valley; B. G., Barnsley; E. B., 
Liverpool; C. S., Loudon; C. M. W., Meltham ; A. G., Gourock ; 

G. , Reigate ; A. E. H., London ; F. G. G., London; M. P. F., 
Birmingham ; E. D , London; G. N., Clifton ; A. B., Isleworth ; 
J. R M., Manchester : M. A. W., London ; H. P. B., Glasgow; 
G. W. S., London ; T. C., Buxted; P. S. W., Sutton; T. B., 
Cheltenham; T. G. A., London ; S. F. W. S., Kingston-on-Thames ; 
R. F. M„ Whitby ; F. H. B., Sutton ; T. S., Brighton ; B. R., 
London ; T. H. J., London ; A. P. W.; Winchester; F. M. S., 
Bristol; M. C., Braintree; V. B. M., Cambridge ; C. M. G., New¬ 
town ; E. K. L, Birkenhead ; E. C. M. D., Crediton ; L. L., London ; 

D. ; W., Aspley Guise ; S. H., Warwick; H. S., London; E. D., 
London ; W. A. T. F., London. 


Competition No. 23 (New Series). 

Last week’s competition seemed to find so much favour that we 
have designed No. 23 on similar lines. We ask again for quatrains, 
but they are to deal this time rather with birds than with domes¬ 
ticity. We offer a prize of a guinea for the best four-lined poetical 
inscription suitable to be painted on an aviary. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 27. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be found in the first column of p. 172, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We oannot consider anonymous answers. 

Our Special Prize Competitions. 

(For particulart tee inside page of cover.') 

Received during the week : Gwyneld, Niphates, Valentine, Club, 
Rinaldo, Daffodd, Pater, Brevier, Shep, Wallis, H. B., Cleada, 
Vagrant, Tne Angler, Marsyas, Andante, Neva, R. Besir. 


NEW WORK by the late G. W. STEEVENS. 


READY 27th FEBRUARY. 

At all Booksellers ahd Bookstalis. 

FROM 

CAPETOWN to LADYSMITH. 

An Unfinished Record of the South African Yar. 

By G. W. STEEVENS, 

Author of “With Kitchener to Khartum,’* “In India,” Ac. 

With Maps. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Summary of Content *.—First Glimpses of the Struve —'The Army Corps 
has not left England!—A Pastor’s Point of View—Will it be Civil War?— 
Loyal Aliwal: A Tragi-Comedy—The Battle of Elandslaagte-The Bivouac— 
The Home-coming from Dundee—The Story of Nicholson’s Nek-The Guns a* 
Rietfontein—The Bombardment—The Devil’s Tin-Tacks—A Diary of Dulness— 
Nearing the End—In a Conning-Tower—The Last Chapter. By Vernon 
Blackburn. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. 

WITH KITCHENER to KHARTUM. With 8 Maps 

and Plans. Croiro Svo, 8s. 

THIRD EDITION. 

IN INDIA. With a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

THE LAND of the DOLLAR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHEAPER EDITION. 

WITH the CONQUERING TURK. With 4 Maps. 

Demy Svo, 0s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k 80NS, Edinburgh and London. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE EARL OF 

BEACONSFIELD. 

By HAROLD E. QORST. 

Forming the New Volume of the *• Victorian Era Series.” 

London : BL YCKIE A 80N (Limited), Old Bailey. 
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OATALOGUE 8 . 


YTTILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

” IMPORTKR8 OF FOREISH BOOKS, 

14. Henrietta Street. Oovant Oardon, SO. South fred«t«k St. 
Edinburgh, aad 7. Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


A LL interested in FOREIGN LITERA¬ 
TURE should write for the “ BOOK CIRCULAR,” 
FEBRUARY Number Now Ready, poet free from 
WILLIAMS 4 NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covcnt Garden, London; 30, South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street. Oxford. 


JUST 18SUED.—POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 

V. > on ORIENTAL HISTORY. LANGUAGES. LITERA¬ 
TURE, 4c. 

Williams 4 Noeoatk. 14. Henrietta Btreet. Covent Garden, 
London; 20 , South Frederick Street. Edinburgh; and 
7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

"DAEDEKER’S ft BADDELET’S 

TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

Em foUr detailed CATALOGUE sent pott free on tpplieaHon. 
DULAU A 00., X . Bobo Squakk, Lohdob, W. 


-W- is&- ■vcrsnsriaii 

Has OPENED an OFFICE at 

1, SOHO SQUARE, W., 

Where he has on view a COLLECTION of 

XV. & XVI. CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY 
AMERICANA, &c. 

The List of Unknown and Lost Books is in Preparation. 
Office Hours, 10—1 and a—5. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XpEWSPAPEBS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

XT -KING. SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 1*, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, B.O., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for Muting illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and ooverlng 8, IS, 34, or it-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and aseietanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
Sew Jour nals 

Faculties upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 68131. Telegraph M Africanism, London." 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and aoourately 

X done. lOd. per 1.000 words. Samples and references. 
MultLOoples.—Address, Mies E. M„ 18, Mortimer Creeoent, N.W. 


RESEARCH. — A Gontleman, 

who has aooese to the 
__ m to arrange with 

requiring aseietanoe in Literary Re- 


T ITERAR Y 

J J experienced in Literary Work, and who ha 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to 
Author or any person requiring aesistanoe in 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press, 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish, 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151 , Strand. London, W.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 

Can still be obtained separately, or the Complete 
Set for 6 d. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

8IR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
8AMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLE8 LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER S. LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

! ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 

WM. M. THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


“THE ACADEMY ” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 33. 

All rtadrrt attempting thit weeVt 
Competition {described fully on page 
111) mutt cut out thit Coupon 
and enelote it with their reply. 


RITISH MUSEUM. 


"PUBLISHER wants well-educated YOUNG 

I MAN Immediately, with some experience of Book 
Publiahlog Business, especially Advertising; knowledge of 
typewriting and shorthand also desirable.—Apply by letter, 
giving detail, of experience, 4c.—F. 8. S., 18, Henrietta Street. 

B 

The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from THURSDAY, 
March 1st, to MONDAY, Mabch 5th, inclusive. 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 

Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 21*t February, 19C0. 

C IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
DRAUGHTSMAN in the Hydrographic Department of the 
Admiralty (17-26). 13th March. 

Expertness in Hydrographical Chart Drawing oseentiaL 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particularafiom the Secretary, Civil Servioe Commission, 
London, 8.W. 

DOYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

LV BRITAIN, Albemarle 8treet, PiooadlUy, W. 

THUR8DAY NEXT, March 1st. at 8 o’clock, CHARLES 
WALD8TEIN. Esq.. Litt.D.. Ph.D.. L.H.D., Slade Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, FIR8T of THREE 
LECTURE8 on “ RECENT EXCAVATIONS at the ARGIVE 
HERAEUM (in GREECE).” Illustrated by Lantern Slides. 
Half a-Guinra the Course. 

SATURDAY, March 3rd, at 3 o’olock. the Right Hon. LORD 
RAYLEIGH, M A.. D.C.L.. LLD., So D., F.R.8., M.R.L. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy. R.I. FIR8T of SIX 
LECTURES on “POLARISED LIGHT.” One Guinea the 
Course. 


R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill. Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accountants’ Branch 
P .W.D.—F or particulars apply to Secreta ry, at Colleg e._ 

ESTABLISHED 1811. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton B uildings , Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on OURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balanoea, when not drawn balow £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS ' DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bankreosives small suns 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on saoh completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
von two eumAS m worth. 

BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FITS SHQ4.IR0S PRR MOXTH. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


T he princess Helena college, 

EALING, W. 

Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Charter 188ft. 
President—n.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
High-clam education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE¬ 
MEN. as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
and Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 


Training department for kindergarten students in 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Home in connection with the College for K.O. 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady PrindpaL 


W IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL.— Mb. 

J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS aa BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhurat, Woodside, Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Miss Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and MarchioocsB 
of Lansdowne. Bishop and Mrs. Barry, Col and Mr*. Chensaix 
Trench, and others. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS tor 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 

CAR BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ABE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Procpeotuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPAETMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALK 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE YOB 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 84, NSW OXFORD STREET; 

841, Bromptoo Boad, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, B.C., Loxnoir; 

And at 10-18, Barton Arcade, Mjjrousna. 


▲ CHARMING GIFT BOOX1 

8e„ claret roan, gilt, Dlnetnued. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London i Simpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Foap. 8to. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. . 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency B. J. 

PBBLPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; BOBEBT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and J5ir THEODORE MARTIN K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTBBN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTW8YOOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABBRDOVKY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, GRICCIETH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WOROESTBR, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


is.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. 

the world. _ 


A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book aa this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes I Y *— The Timet. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Pott. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 8e.-00 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. O. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 Reference» to all Streett and Placet of Interott. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON ft CO. 

London: Sncrxnr, Mxxskul, Hahiltos, Kiht, A Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Bookseilsrm. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR. -BOOKS TO READ. 

ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION,’ 

JESS. By H. Rider Haggard. With 12 Full- 

Page Illustration* by Maurice Greiffenhsgen, Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

PA Lit MALL GAZETTE .—“The story is a capital one, and the interest never flags for 
a moment The author knows hi* around thoroughly, and hi* vivid descripti ns of Transvatl 
scenery and his clever sketches of the inhabitants are all admirable," 

i RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 

By H. C. THOMSON, Author of “ The Chitral Campaign ” and of “ The 
Oatgoing Turk.’* With 8 Illustrations and a Map. Large cr. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 
INVESTORS' RE VIE W.—"A work that ought to be read by every intelligent politician in 
the three kingdoms who wishes to understand the houth African problem in its various, 
changeless, yet ever-changing phases.” 

London : SMITH. ELDER, k 00.. 15, Waterloo Plaoe, S.W. 

THE BOOK OF THE HOUR • 

THE TRAN8VAAL FROM WITHIN. 

A Private Record of Publle Affairs. 

By J. P. FITZPATRICK, Author of “The Outspan.” 

With Index. 1 vol., 10s. net. Eighth Reprint, completing 30,000 copies. 

Mr Chamberlain replying to a Westmorland correspondent, who complained of the want 
of a printed defenoe of the Government’s policy la the Transvaal: “I refer you to Mr. Fitz¬ 
patrick’s book." 

THE MEM OF THE HOUH. 

1. F.-M. LORO ROBERT8. 

2. LORO KITCHENER OF KHARTUM. 

Portraits by William Nicholson. 

Lithographed in colours, mounted on card, 2s. 6d. each ; framed, 6s. each. 

1 London i WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bod Ford Street. W.O. 

SOW READY EVERYWHERE. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

Its Causes and Effects. 

By J. A. HOBSON. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Precisely the book moat needed at the present juncture.most scrupu- 

louslycautious, temperate, and inirtnaically valuable.’*— Echo. 

“Let the reader study thi* book, and then, if he will, return to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's ’Transvaal from Within.’ ”—Westminster Gazette . 

lO/OOO Copies already mold. 

8ECOSTD LARGE EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 

In crown 8vo, Cover design, price Is. 1 

THE BOER 

IN PEACE AND WAR. 

By ARTHUR M. MANN, j 

Author of “The Troth from Johanneabnrg.” 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF TRANSVAAL SCENES 

AND LIFE. j 

i J. NISBET k CO.. Ltd , 21, Berners Street, W. 

London : JOHN LONG. 6 Ch.ndoa Streets St-and. 

THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 

THIRD EDITION. 

OUR LIVING GENERALS. 

By ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “ The Making of the Empire.” 

Art vellum, gilt top, price 3a. 6d. 

Biographical Sketches with fine Portraits of Twelve Generals, no fewer than ten 
of whom are now at the front. 

“Pleasant and proud reading .”—Sa tar day Review. 

“A capital book, breezily and brightly written.”— St. James's Budget. 

“ The list is well chosen. Men of whom the nation is justly proud.” 

Naval and Military Record. 

AND.CW MELROSE, 18, nigrim StrMt. London B.C. 

Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events 
whleh have induced the present crisis. 

IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. , 
Crown 8vo, 4s. ! 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 1 

SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 

By Captain FRANCIS Y00NGHUSBAND, C.I.E., 

Indian Staff Corps. Late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa. 
With Illustrations. Crown fvo, 6s. 

M* CHILL AN k CO.. Ltd, London. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

THE OAMBEIOOE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt D , Hon. Fellow of King’n College, Cambridge. 

A HISTORY of the COLONIZATION of AFRICA by ALIEN 

RACES. By Sir H. H. J0IIN8TON. K.C B.. H.M. Special Commiwioner in Uganda, 
Author of “British Central Africa," Ac. With 8 Maps by the Author and J. G. Bar¬ 
tholomew. Crown 8vo. O*. 

“A* a text-book of African study his book supplies a want which has been generally 
fait, and should be in proportion waimly welcomed, —rimes. * 

THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

General Editor: F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Locturer in Geography at the 

1 Unlveisity of Cambridge. 

OUTLINES of MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By T. Miller 

MAGUIRE, LL D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lieutenant Inns of Court 
Rifle Volunteer*. Crown 8vo, with 27 Maps and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., writes: " A most useful and instructive book.” 

London: C. J. CLAY A BOSS. Cambridge University Press Warehouse Ave Maria Lane. 

CLARENDON P R E 88, OXFORD. , 

Crown 8vo, Separate Issue, with numerous Maps, 6s. 

The History of Sooth Africa to the Jameson Raid. 

Being Vol. IV., Part I., of “ A Historical Geography of the British Colonies.” 

By O. P. LUO AS, BA. 

Pall Mall GAxrrrz,—” It is refreshing to come across so sane, scholarly and judicial a , 
little volume. There is more assistance to the proper understandiug of South African questions 
in its 340 well-printed pages than in any work of the same size we know of. Mr. Lucas proves 
on evsry page that he is one whose judgments are founded on knowledge.and it would be well 
if every amateur critic of South Africa were compelled to pass on examination on his book.” 

Scotsman.—“ Mr. Lucas is a trustworthy author.ty and a vigorous writer: and those who 
desire to post themselves up in the past relations of Boers, Blacks, and British in South 
Africa could not go to a better source of information." 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford Universily Press Warehouse, 

Amen Corner, E.C. 

T, NEL80N A SONS, Publishers. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE TRANSVAAL WAR ATLAS 

Containing 24 Maps, specially prepared from the latest Surveys , 
also a History of the Botrs and Boerland. 

Fully Illustrated. Piice 1*. net; postage, 2d. 

This Atla* will be of advantage not only in following ihe present war, but in 
acquiring bq intelligent appreciation of the great problems which will await 
solution in South Afr c 1 when the war is over. 

” Among th-. miny aids to a proper understanding of the geography qf 
South Africa none is more helpful than a little ‘ War Atlas' issued by 
T. Nelson S. ns.'*- Daily Teleqrsph. 

T. NELSON 4k SONS, 35 4k 38, Patemoitor Row, London, B.C.J 

Psrkside. Edinburgh ; and Now York : and of *11 Booksellers. 

MR. T. FI8HER UNWIN’S LIST. 

SOUTH AFRIOA. By G.o. McCall T.eal, LL.D. 6s. 

HOW TO READ WAR NEWS. Hint, to Reader, of Despatches, 4c. Is. 

THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. By their Bos. 6e 
PAUL KRUQER AND HI. TIMES. By F. R. Statha*. 7s. 6d. 

THE POUTIOAL SITUATION. Bv Ouvi Schiiimi. la. 8d. 

A PRIMER OF SOUTH AFRIOAN HISTORY. By Geoeo. McCall 
Theal, LL.I). 1,. ed. 

MR. MAQNuSi A South African Novel. By F. R. Stathak. 8a. 
TROOPER PETER HALKET OF MASHONALAND. By Olive 

?CHKEt*EK. 2,. 6d. 

THE OAFTAIN OF THE LOOUSTS. By A. Weeeih. 2«. 

KAFFIR STORIES. By W. C. Scclly. Paper, la. ad.; cloth. 2a. 

MR. THOMAS ATKINS. By the Author of ’Howto be Happy Though 
Maided." 6s. 

FIFTY YCARI OF THI HISTORY OR THI REMJBLIO IN 

SOUTH AFRICA. By J. C. Voiot, M.P. 2 vols. 25*. net the set. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN. Paternoster Square. E.C. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE BOER WAR OF 1881. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 

With 8 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, after Sketches by Melton Prior. 

MAJUBA; 

BRONKERSPRUIT, ING0G0, LANGS NEK, KRUGERSDORP. 
By HAMISH HENDRY. 

Glob*.—' “The aullnr has gone to the best, and hi* narratives Imve the qualities of concise¬ 
ness and vividnes* which he claims for them. They are concentrated, they are picturesque; 
moreover, they are not without their lessoos for the statesmen and soldiers of to-day." 

Daily Graphic.-—'’ ....brief and brightly written — The description is extremely vivid, 
and will brim home to the mlud of the reader Ihe nature of African waifare far more 

clearly than a more elahnately technical wo k e .uld ix*ssil»ly do.” 

London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W,C. 

W. 6LAISHER, Discount Bookseller, 

265, High Holborn, London. 

- Cash Price.. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. a. d. 

Nicholson’s (Q.) Fifty Years in South Africa. Plates. 

290 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Pub. 6*.). 1 6 

Sir Richard F. Burton's Wanderings In West Africa. 

2 vols. (Pub. 2ls.) ... ♦ 6 

Dr. Oarl Peters's Now Llgrnt on Dark Africa. Fully Illus¬ 
trated. Imp. 8vo. (Pub. 16s.) .. 5 O 

Stanley's In Darkest Africa. Beat Edition. 2\o)a. (Pub. 42a.) 12 S 
Stanl.y's The Congo and th. Founding of It. Frao 

State. 2 yola. (Pub. 42a.) .IO O 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Apply for GLAISHER'S Extensive CATALOGUE of Publi hers' 
Remainders at Reduced Prices. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

LIS T„ 


GBORGK MOORE'S NEW WORK. 

THE BENDING of the BOUGH. 

By the Author of “ Evelyn Innes.” Cloth, 
3e. Gd. net. [Just out. 


MR. THOMAS ATKINS: a Study 

in Red, Blue, and Khaki. By the Rev. E. J. 
HARDY, M.A., Chaplain to her Majesty's Forces 
at Dublin, Author of “ How to be Happy Though 
Married," <fcc. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 0s. 


“THI STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES.— 

New Volume. 

MODERN ITALY (1748-1898). By 

PIETRO ORSI, Professor of History in the 
R. Liceo Foecarini, Venice. With over 40 IIIub- 
trations and Maps. Cloth, 6s. 

SOUTH AFRICA (Story of the 

Nation* Series). Br GEORGE McCALL THEAX., 
LL.D. Fifth Edition, completmg the Fifteenth 
Thousand, now ready. Illustrated, and with Map 
and Index. Cloth, 6s. 


THAT REMINDS ME-. By 

Sir EDWARD RUS 8 ELL, Ed it or of the Liverpool 
Daily Post. Third Edition just published, with 
Portrait, cloth, 12s. net. 

“ All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable 
from cover to cover.”— Westminster Gazette. 


A POWERFUL NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

The PREPARATION of RYERSON 

EMBURY: a Novel of Canadian Life. By A. R. 
CARMAN. Cloth, 6*. 


BOMB NEW VOLUMES IN 

UNWIN'S OREEN CLOIH LIBRARY. 

1. THE WATERSofEDERA By 

OUIDA, Author of “ Le Selve,” “ The Silver 
Christ,” Ac. 

“ Many scenes in the book, in the vividness of the 
impression and the grip with which the writing holds 
the reader, are fh ted to stand by the side of her best 
work .”—Daily Telegraph. 

2. THROUGH FIRE to FORTUNE. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ Brown, 
V.C.,” “ A Winning Hazard,*’ Ac. Also in 
decorated cover. 

3. SHAMELESS WAYNE. By 

HALUWELL SUTCLIFFE, Author of 
* Ricroft of WithenB,’ • By Moor and Fell,’ 4c. 
“ A etory of thrilling interest; it is most exciting 
throughout, and the reader who takes it up will not 
willingly lay it down until he has read it from cover 
to cover.”—Puli Mall Qazd.lt. 

4 WAS it RIGHT to FORGIVE? 

Bv AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “Prisoners 
of Conscience,” “I, Thou, and the Other 
One,” Ac. [ Shortly . 


SAND and CACTUS. Arizona 

Sketehee. By WOLCOTT BEARD. Cloth, 6s. 


UNCLE PETER: a Romance of the 

Nineteenth Century. BySEMAJEB. Cloth, 0s. 
“ One of thof e books which sustains its interest to 
the last page.” 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY. By IDA HUSTED 
HARPER. Fully Illustrated. 2 vols., 32s. 

The life story of this well-known reformer is in 
itself a history’ of the evolution of woman’s status in 
the nineteenth century. _ 


A FA8CINATING BOOK OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. 

A WHITE WOMAN in CENTRAL 

AFRICA. By HELEN CADDICK. With 18 
Illustrations. Cloth, 0s. 


EXPERIMENTS on ANIMALS. 

By STEPHEN PAGET. With an Introduction 
by Lord LISTER. Illustrated. Cloth, flu. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
II, Paternoster Buildings, E.O. 


CASSELL&COMPANY’S 

ANNO UNCEMENTS 


“THE GREAT WORK ON SOCIAL ENGLAND." 

Times , February 22,1900. 

Vols. I. to III., price 15s. each ; Vols. IV. and V., 
price 178. each; anil Vol. VI., price 18s. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND : a Record of 

the Progress of the People in Religion. Iaws, 
Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Science, 
Literature, and Manners, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By VARIOUS WRITARi- 
Edited by the late H. D. TRAILL, O.O.L. 


JU3T PUBLISHED, price 6s. 

JOHN RUSKIN: a Sketch of his 

Life, hi* Work, and hi* Opinim*. With Personal 
Reminiscences. By ■», H. IfllLMASM. 
Containing numerous Portrait* and other Illus¬ 
tration*. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

READY SHORTLY, price «e. 

THE GARDEN of SWORDS: a 

Story of the Siege of Strasbnrg. By MAX 

PEMBERTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price «*. 

“ THE DEATH or GLORY BOYS ”: 

the 8tory of the 17th Lancers. By D. H. PARRY* 
With Frontispiece. 

“In every respect the 'Death or Glory Boys' are 
fortunate in their historian, whose book, which maki s 
so timely an appearance, is one that no English 
patriot, proud of ihe unsurpassed valour and devotion 
of hi* country’s military heroes, can afford to miss. 


MEMORIES and STUDIES of 

WAR and PEACE. By ARCHIBALD FOR BE*, 

LL.D. Cheap Edition. 6*. 


THE BLACK WATOH. The 

Record of an Historic Regiment. By ARCHI¬ 
BALD FORBK8, LL.D. 6s. 


BRITAIN’S ROLL of GLORY; or, 

the Victoria Cross, its Heroes, and their Valour. 
By D. M. PARRY. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 
3s. 6d. _ 


PERIL and PATRIOTISM: True 

Tales of Heroic Deed* and Startling Adventure*. 
Profusely Illustrated. In * vol*., 4s each; or 
1 vol. 7 b. 6d. _ 


THE WARS of the ’NINETIES. 

A History of the Warfare of the Last Ten Years 
of the Nineteenth Century. By A. IIMJLIARO 
ATTRRIOQr. Profusely Illustrated. Complete 
in 1 voL, 78. 0d. 


SCARLET and BLUE; or, Songs 

for 8oldiers and Sailors. By JOHN FARMER, 
Cloth, 6s. Words only, paper, 0d.; cloth, 9d. 


BRITISH BATTLES on LAND 

and SEA. By JAMES GRANT. With about 
800 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Complete in 
4 vols., 3s. 0d. each. 


HISTORY of the FRANCO GER- 

MAN WAR. CASSELL’S. Containing about 600 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Complete in 2 
vols., 08. each. 


IN a 00NNING-TOWER; or, How 

I took H.M.S. Majestic into Action. By H. O. 

ARNOLD - FORSTER, M.P. With Original 
Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 0d. 


A GUN-ROOM DITTY BOX. By 

O. STEWART BOWLES. With a Preface fay 
Rear-Admiral LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, 

O.B., Ac. 2s. 

CASSELL k COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris 
New York, and Melbourne. 


GHATTO & WIN DOS’SNE V BOOKS 


ROBERT BUOHA NA N ’S New Novel, 
ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the 
Great River, is now ready. Crown 
8v o, cloth, gilt top, 6s. _ 

GEORGE R. SIMM'S New Book of 
Stories, WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT 
(Theatrical Life as it is), will be 
ready on March 8th. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 
3s. (i d. 


BERTHA THOMAS’S New Novel, 
THE SON of the HOUSE, will be 
ready on March 22nd. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. _ 

A SECRET of the NORTH SEA 

By ALGERNON GI88ING. Crown 8vo, cl-th, gilt top. 6*. 
“It is strong, picturesque, and as passionately one motived 
as ‘ Withering Heights. ’"—World, 

“ The story is a goo i one, sinewy and dramatic, with a first 
chapter &« well contrived to suggest coming mystery ai.d whet 
the appetite hs any we remember: and through it all blow the 
winds of the Northumbrian coast . - —Daily Ma f L 
“The very winds of the North Sea coast «eem to blow over the 
rival farms of Ooldrife and Crakehall in Mr. Gisting's pages." 

Literature. 


SOUR GRAPES By J. F. Cornish. 

Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 8s. 

“ We are introduced to some exceedingly attractive Devon¬ 
shire people, among whom susceptible male readers will have 
difficulty in deciding whether kitteuish Ruby Brahrooke or true- 
h earted B arbara Ashleigh is the more winsome."— Scotoma *. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Albert 

D. VANDAM, Author of “An Englishman in Paris. 

With 8 Illustrations by J. Babnaed Davis. Crown 8vo 

cloth, 3*. 6d. . 

“ If you ha»e read Mr. Vandam’s * Englishman in Paris. and 
its piquant chapters of Court scandal, you will know what to 
expect from any deliberate effo t at romance issuing from this 
smart chronicler’s pen. ‘A Court Tragedy.’ in f*«t may be 
fairly described as an imaginary pane writ huge of Mr. V andam's 
‘Anecdotal Europe ’... .Mr. Vends as has certainly a gift of 
pic tures que writing."— S cke. __ 

IN LONDON’S HEART. By 

GEORGE R. 81 MS. Author of M Rogues and Vagabonds." 

Ac. Crown 8 * 0 , cloth, 3 j. 6<L ... 

"We confess to having reed the book right through, and 
most of those wlio take it up will do the Fame."— Spectator. 

“Mr. 81ms knows the London of to-d»y, especially on its 
shady side, as Dickens knew the London of stxtv years ago; and 
be can handle his material—h s money-lender*, maidurvrs, 
detectives, and what not—with emineut skill—The plot U 
skilfully contrived, and the story is exciting."—tfla*po*c Herald. 

“ Merits the description ‘a rattling good story,’ if ever story 
deserved sncha passport to the favour of the jaded novel reader. 
The author’s vtry best qualities are displayed in this vividly- 
written. skilfully-co stiucted, and graphically-depicted drama. 

_There is at least one character. Captain Halford, who ia 

worthy of Dickens himself."— Sporting Life. __ 

DORA MYRL, the LADY DE- 

TECTIVE. By M. McD. BODKIN, Qt\ C.own 8vo. 

cloth, 3 a. 6d. 

“ Dora Myrl, we have no hesitation in saying it. was one of 
the most remarkable specimens of new womanhood ever 
evolved in modern or ancient fiction. At the age of eighteen 
she was already a Cambridge Wraug’er; by twenty she had 
completed her medical education, gi\>n up medical practice, 
and successively oocupied Ihe posts of telegraph girl, telephone 
girl, and lady journalist. Fortunately tor the reading public, 
she found her true vocation while aciiug a* a companion to a 
weak-minded matroD, who was be tig blackmailed by an un¬ 
scrupulous nurse, and theLceforth leapt into a large snd lucra¬ 
tive practice....Its simplicity and vivacity are iiresistible. 

__ Spectator. 

THE WEB of FATE. By T. W. 


SPEIGHT, Author of 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 a. 6J. 


‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke." 


OUR GREATEST LIVING SOL- 

DIERS. By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With 8 Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a fri. . . , ,, 

" * Our Greatest Li viDg Soldiers ’ will be found a most valuable 
and interesting little book ju*t now by many who desire toicnow 
something of our military chiefa It is written with all the 
plctureique liveliness and ‘go ’ that one expects from the author 
of ' Prince Bismarck ’... .His facts are souud and most attrac¬ 
tively combined.”— Pall Mall Giuette. 

“ The most spirited and, for its size, capable book of the kind 
that has spi>cared. Mr. Lowe oomes to his task arnwl with 
knowledge, enthusiasm, and a practised pen and h s vivid little 
life-sketches are excellent and enkindling reading. There is 
s omething epic in the narrative."— Pail* Mail. __ 

WALFORD S COUNTY FAMILIES 

of the UNITED KINGDOM (1900). 

Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage. Educa¬ 
tion. Ac., of more than 12,00) distinguished Heads of 


Families,' their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices 
they hold or have held, their Town and Couutry Addresses, 
Clubs, Ac. Royal 8vo. cloth, 50s._ 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

One Shilling Monthly.—Contents for MARCH. 

Ave, Caesar! by W. B. Wallace.—Points about Speakers, by 
James Sykes. —The Founder of a Dynasty, by E Perronot 
Thompson.—A Black Night, by J. Lawson.—Ruskin Hall: the 
Poor Man's College, by M. Berkeley.—A West Country Potter, 
by George Sweetmau.—The Dog in Literature, by C. Trollope.— 
Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon, by D. Sampson.—New Year's Day 
1900, by E. M. Rutherford.—Mr. Lang on our Taste in Litera¬ 
ture, by Sylvanus Urban. 


London: Chatto & WiXDU8,lll,St. Martin’s Lane,W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

The Society of Authors hope to begin the practical 
working of their Pension Fund with a grant this year of 
£50. Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins announced at the 
annual meeting that while they did not invite outside 
financial help, they would not refuse it. At present 
the capital account is nearly £1,000, and the annual 
income close upon £100. It has been estimated that 
an income of £500 or £000 would meet all claims. 
Mr. Mullett Ellis’s resolution, protesting against railway 
bookstall monopoly, inspired, we imagine, by Messrs. 
Smith & Son’s treatment of his book, was defeated. Mr. 
Hawkins spoke good sense when he remarked, that it 
would do the Society no good to issue bruta fnhnina of that 
description without a substantial grievance being first 
proved. 


Mr. Dalton, who has assisted Mr. Traill since the 
foundation of Literature, has been appointed editor of that 
journal. Another item of interest connected with Print¬ 
ing House-square is that Mr. A. B. Walkley has been 
made dramatic critic of the Times. It will be curious to 
see what effect his new environment will have on Mr. 
Walkley’8 volatile personality. 


Wf. regret to learn of the death of Mr. Ernest Christo¬ 
pher Dowson, which occurred suddenly, on Friday of 
last week, from syncope. Ernest Dowson, who was 
only thirty-two years of age, was educated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Shortly after leaving the University 
for London he became a Catholic. His first work was 
published in the two books of the Ehymers’ Club. 
This was followed by a volume of short stories with 
the title of Dilemmas, and by a poetical comedy, “The 
Pierrot of the Minute.” Later his poems were collected 
into two volumes—one, Verses, published in 1896, the other, 
Decorations, to appear in a few days, and to contain prose 
as well as verse. In collaboration with Mr. Arthur Moore 
he wrote two novels, A Comedy of Mash and Adrian Rome. 
He published also several translations from the French, 
among them being his version of Balzac's Fille aux Yettx 
(T Or. 


The first few years after Ernest Dowson had left college 
he spent at Bridge Dock, Limehouse, which belonged to 
his father. Here he laid the principal scene of A Comedy 
of Masks, and much of the melancholy of the gray stream 
flowing sadly past the windows of his little library in the 
dock-house informs his sombre verse. On the death of his 
father he escaped from his somewhat irksome life at the 
dock, and went to France, a country which had a charm 
for him his own never possessed ; and there, on the const 
of Brittany or in his favourite “ Quartier ” in Paris, with 
rare visits to London, he spent the rest of his short life. 
He was hoping to return to those clearer skies and that 
freer existence when death came so suddenly. The bulk 
of his poetry is intensely personal, the expression of a 
delicate and mournful spirit with a very frail hold on life, 
almost an aversion from it. 


The pity of it is that it is impossible to help such 
broken, ineffectual lives, because they will not help them¬ 
selves. Their sufferings are of their own making, and 
what that suffering was in Ernest Dowson’s case ho alone 
knew. Happily, he was cared for in his last days by the 
friend in whose house he died. When that friend found 
him, shortly before his death, he had been a day without 
food, and was in such an advanced stage of consumption 
that he could barely stand on his feet. Death, which 
came to him very quietly, was, indeed, the consoler. It 
was the easiest thing that had happened to him. 


The first number of the Pilot, Mr. Lathbury’s sixpenny 
“ weekly review of ecclesiastical and general politics, 
literature and learning,” will be issued this week. On 
March 17 the Londoner, under the editorship of Mr. A. 
Kalisch, will enter the lists. It is described as “a new 
weekly review,” and the price will be twopence. The title 
seems familiar; but it is, of course, of London that one 
is thinking—the little journal that flashed through the 
town in 1877, and disappeared, alas! in 1878: In the 
preface to Ballades and Rondeaus, published in 1887, the 
late Mr. Oleeson White wrote: “In a Society paper, the 
London, a brilliant series of these poems appeared. After 
a selection was made for this volume, it was discovered 
that they were all by one author, Mr. W. E. Henley.” 


It has been remarked that the title of the new volume 
of poems, Without and Within, by Mr. Edmond Holmes, 
was used by Dr. George Macdonald in 1857. Mr. Holmes, 
however, can ro-t secure. The title of Dr. Macdonald’s 
volume is Within and Without. The copy that lies beforo 
us has the bookplate and signature of Air. Edmund Yates. 


Mr. Punch’s appeal for funds for the Hospital for Sick 
Children lias met with a magnificent response. In two 
weeks nearly £8,000 has been receive 1. 


The next number of the Anglo-Saxon will contain some 
unpublished lotters of Lord Beaconsfield. 


The formation of a Russian official Academy of Letters 
is announced. The first Immortals are elected, and 
one is mystified by unheard-of names. Tolstoy we 
know, and lie is one of the band. The others are 
Vladimir Solovieff (philosopher and poet) ; A. M. Zhoni- 
ehuznikoff (a humorist) ; A. A. Potyekhin (novelist, 
dramatist, and portrayer of the moujik); A. F. Koni 
(“jurist and orator”); Count Golenishtcheff-Kutusoff 
(lyrical poet'); Vladimir Korolenko (writer on social sub¬ 
jects) ; A. Tchekhoff'(psychologist) ; and the Grand Duke 
Constantine Constantinoritch (author of a book of verses). 
We learn from tho Anylo-Russian that the Grand Duke 
has just made a sensation in literary and theatrical circles 
by his Russian translation of “Hamlet” and by acting 
the chief part of that play. 
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An American Academy of Immortals, unofficial, has 
been postulated by the readers of the New York Literary 
Life. The list includes publicists, philanthropists, painters, 
&c. We give below the names of the literary men elected 
by the wisdom of our contemporary: 

Historians. 

John B. McMaster. 
Edward Eggleston. 
Essayists. 

John Burroughs. 
Dramatists. 

David Belasco. 

Humorists. 

Samuel L. Clemens. Frank R. Stockton. 


John Fiske. 

A. T. Mahan. 

T. W. Higginson. 

Bronson Howard. 


Wm. D. Howells. 
Mary E. Wilkins. 

E. C. Stedman. 
Joaquin Miller. 

H. W. Mabie. 


Novelists. 

Bret Harte. 
Marion Crawford. 
Poets. 

R. H. Stoddard. 
J. W. Riley. 
Critics. 

M. W. Haseltine. 


Journalists. 

Whitelaw Reid. E. L. Godkin. 

Henry Watterson. 

Of the four men who obtained the largest number of votes 
only two are writers. Mr. Edison received the largest 
number of votes, 285; Mr. Clemens came next with 243 
votes; and Mr. Carnegie next with 221 votes. Mr. T. W. 
Higginson was fourth with 198 votes. 


His 8tyle: 

His fine passages, if tolerably numerous, are neither 
long nor consecutive. Sabaras of insufferable pedantry 
lie between them. Yet the oasis is woith takiog some 
trouble to reach. ... He has enriched English prose 
with new cadences of extraordinary beauty, and that by a 
deft manipulation of the notes he has produced the most 
strange and moving effects can scarcely be denied by the 
most bigoted devotee of the older - and for common pur¬ 
poses better—school of writing. He is, par excellence, the 
master of the purple patch. 


The annual exhibition of the Royal Amateur Art 
Society (President, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) will be 
held at 7, Chesterfield-gardens, Mayfair, by kind per¬ 
mission of Mr. and Mrs. Beer, from March 20 to 23 
inclusive, in aid of the Marchioness of Lansdowne’s 
Offioers’ Families’ Fund, the Parochial Mission Women 
Fund, and the East London Nursing Association. The Hon. 
Mrs. C. Eliot, 8, Onslow-gardens, S.W., is the honorary 
secretary of the exhibition. The Loan Annexe will com¬ 
prise, besides an interesting exhibition of photographs by 
members of the Photographic Salon (Linked Bing), a 
valuable collection of old miniatures on ivory of all 
countries, and specimens of pinchbeck. The Dowager 
Lady Newton will be much obliged if owners of either 
miniatures or pinchbeck, who are willing to exhibit, will 
kindly communicate with her at 20, Belgrave-square, as 
soon as possible. 


Counterblasts to the praise of Buskin were to be 
expected. The worst of the conscious counterblast is, that 
it usually has the exaggeration of a reply rather than 
the calm of a judgment. Its office, indeed, is to state 
the other side, not to sum up. Bemembering this, we give 
a taste of the article, “ Mr. Buskin,” in the March Black¬ 
wood. Maga was ever an independent thinker, and scornful 
of rash enthusiasms. Here are some of its home-thrusts at 
the seer of Brantwood : 

His Disciples: 

The moral pathologist of the future will have much to 
say of the parasites of the nineteenth century. A long 
chap! or will be devoted to that well-known variety, the 
Gladstonian Toady (assentator locuples ); and the cross- 
references to it in the index will be Place and Peerage. 
But space will, nevertheless, be found to do justice to the 
idiosyncrasy of the Toady of Robert Browning, and of the 
Toady of John Ruskin. 

His Learning: 

His erudition gets the better of him; much learning 
hath turned his brain. ... In the middle of a discussion 
on some problem of political economy, he interrupts us 
by a long-winded and wholly fantastical commentary on 
some plain-sailing passage in Shakespeare. . . . Desirous 
of knowing the true theory of value, we are whisked off to 
St. Ursula or some other holy person of Italian nationality. 
Ambitious of grasping the rationale of genuine patriotism, 
we are transported to Victor Carpaccio. Eager for in¬ 
formation as to the currency, we are fobbed off with an 
etymological explanation of the Florin. Thirsting for 
instruction about our cereal supplies, we are referred to 
the practice of the Otomac Indians. 

His Art Criticism: 

As regards the criticism of art, Mr. Ruskin’s true pro¬ 
genitor was no less a personage than Denis Diderot. . . . 
Pictures have no charm for him unless they are anecdotal, 
or unless they give scope for “ trimmings ” and fine 
writing. The difference between the two men is the 
purely superficial one, that Diderot likes one kind of 
anecdote and “trimmings,” and Mr. Ruskin likes another. 
Diderot writes like a good-natured, easy-going, free- 
living man, with high animal spirits and a boundless 
capacity for physical enjoyment. Mr. Ruskin is a sort of 
Puritan Procrustes. He curtails or extends the corpus vile 
of painting or sculpture to serve his own turn. 


In the current Alma Mater Mr. Oscar Browning describes 
the late Mr. G. W. Steevena’s editorship of the Cambridge 
Observer, the paper on which he whetted his journalistic 
wits ere he came to London : 

The Observer was very outspoken, and did not veil its 
opinions in decorous journalistic language. It was also 
somewhat abstruse, and its meaning might be mistaken 
by the casual reader. The consequenoe was that Cam¬ 
bridge printers, who seemed to be a puritanical class, 
were shocked at some of the things which they were 
expected to put into type, and not infrequently struck 
work. References to the Church Catechism seemed to 
them profane, and they were not prepared to question the 
fact that the world was made in six days. So it came 
about that Steevens not infrequently came to me just 
before the paper was to appear, “ Bother those printers.” 
He did not say “bother,” but words to that effact. The 
article had to be cut short and the gap supplied by bogus 
advertisements, which were never paid for. I do not 
know whether he met with similar difficulties in London. 
Still, the Observer went on, and happy are those who 
possess a copy of it. When Steevens went into London 
journalism the perusal of that Term’s Observer was suffi¬ 
cient to secure him at once a regular engagement on a 
first-class London paper, and a good salary. 


Defoe had no answer to a cruel critic’s question as to 
how Robinson Crusoe could have his pockets stuffed with 
biscuits while swimming naked from the wreck. He 
simply corrected the passage. Mr. Lang and Mr. Mason 
will make a similar correction, no doubt, in future editions 
of Parson Kelly. Meanwhile Mr. Lang says : 

Mr. Mason and I owe our apologies to the readers of 
this [Longman's] magazine for making Mr. Wogan “ rub 
his hands,” while we, and history, had correctly stated 
that bands he bad none to rub, having lost his arm at 
Fontenoy. Now when Agamemnon, in Homer, carves a 
lamb, after being wounded in the arm, German critics 
detect a multiplex authorship. But Agamemnon had been 
wounded a fairly long way back in the narrative, and 
I think the poet forgot, or did not care. We have no 
such excuse, and, as a matter of fact, it was the collabo¬ 
rator, who did not write the chapter, that foisted in Mr. 
Wogan’s two hands, regardless of the statement of the 
other collaborator, who again overlooked the interpolation. 
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It is good that a man should he fully persuaded in his 
own mind. Mr. H. Croft Hiller, whose work entitled 
Heresies is continued by the issue of its second volume, is 
in this happy state. He says : 

In the two volumes now issned of Heresies I profess to 
have established, partially or completely as the case may 
be, the following main points : 

■ That truth is only any sensation of belief. 


That right morality is acted belief and nothing else. 
That the sole concern of morality is justice. 

That our present social system is utterly inconsistent 
with justice. 


That the only rationally tolerable religion is the theism 
I propound, involving one God and absolute determinism 
consistent with individual responsibility, but inconsistent 
with individual faculty-monopoly. 

In future volumes Mr. Hiller will advance his views 
regarding God, creation, soul, and immortality. 


What is Right? is the title of a thin penny monthly 
magazine in a yellow paper cover. The editor is convinced 
that the Boer War is not right. Apparently, too, the 
principle of non-resistance to evil is to be applied even to 
the law courts, for we have injunctions like this lightly 
sown up and down the pages: “ Never attempt to punish 
anyone who has robbed you or has done anything in any 
way against you, for God never intended that one man 
should punish another.” We are unable to gather from 
the first number what things will usually be labelled 
“ right ” by our new contemporary; but we are cheered, 
and a little surprised, to find that though it is not right to 
commit a pickpocket, it is right for wives to let their 
husbands smoke in the drawing-room. 


Tbs imminent retirement is announced of Dr. Sewell, 
the venerable Warden of New College, Oxford. Dr. 
Sewell is said to be the only man living who has spoken 
to men who saw Dr. Johnson at work in the Bodleian 
Library. 


The Elf, No. 2, amuses us; it is so clearly the work 
of happy amateurs. The 
letterpress appears on one 
side of the page only, and 
vast expanses of margin 
enshrine little flights of 
song and allegory. “ We 
are the Gentle People,” 
sings Miss Nora Hopper 
on one page, and with¬ 
out reading further we 
instantly apply the words 
to the young promoters of 
The Elf-, here is the title- 
page of their frail and flaky 
little magazine. The liter¬ 
ary matter of The Elf is 
one long A3olian murmur 
of pretty words and fan¬ 
cies. Thus: 

No word could I speak in answer, for the eyes of Death 
were full of tears and his voice was broken with sobbing. 

As we drew on, great light began to glow through the 
dark trees, and the distant voices of a thousand angels 
burst into song. And, borne upon the faint last breeze of 
the night, came the sound of the bells of a New Year. 
And the heart of the city came out and wept under the 


clear sky, and the gates of the Great Flood were opened, 
mercy burst over the earth, so that the stars leaned over 
and smiled each at his own image therein. 

The illustrations of The Elf are incidents in a veldt of 
margin; but, being loose, they soon drop out, and become 
a sliding, vanishing litter of artistry. 


Students of style should read Mr. David MacRitchie’s 
article, in the March Longman's, on Scott’s proof- 
sheets of Redgauntlet. Ballantyne’s inept suggestions— 
they are mostly inept—and 8eott’s varying treatment of 
them, make these proof-sheets highly interesting. A com¬ 
plete survey of the sheets goes to prove that Scott wrote 
rapidly and revised little. Finish, selection, verbal re¬ 
search were out of his way. In such things, says Mr, 
MacRitchie, 

he was the very opposite of Mr. Stevenson, who has 
told us how, in his youth, he deliberately made himself the 
“sedulous ape” of earlier writers, jotting down in his 
pocket note-book every word or phrase of theirs that he 
thought would aid him in acquiring an effective style. 
Scott was built on quite another plan from that. He was 
nobody’s “ ape”; but a great, original genius—and out of 
the abundance of his heart bis mouth spoke. If, as his 
hurrying thoughts found utteranoe, they took shape in a 
somewhat inchoate form, that was a defect that he endea - 
voured to remedy afterwards, after a fashion. But of the 
self-consciousness of the stylist he had little or nothing 
. . . What we learn, then, from the Ileilgauntlet proofs is 
that Scott’s “ literary methods and style ” hardly gave him 
a moment’s thought. 

Mr. MacRitchie’s remark about Stevenson’s dependence on 
other writers belongs to a phase of Stevensonian oritioism 
of which we are hearing much just now. In the Pall 
Mall Magazine Mr. Henley, comparing Stevenson and 
Bunyan, observes that Bunyan was born a master, while 
Stevenson was bom a student of Bunyan. 


The editor of the Literary Year Book for 1900 has asked 
a number of critics to select, and discourse upon, the book 
ubiished last year which particularly appealed to them, 
ome of the selections were as follows : 

Mr. Andrew Lang: “ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 

Mr. W. E. Henley: Bunyan’s ‘ 1 Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman.” 

Mr. T. Herbert Warren (President of Magdalen): Poetical 
Works of Robert Bridges, Yol. II. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon: “The Vinedresser, and Other 
Poems.” 

Mr. Quiller-Couoh : Stevenson's Letters. 

Mr. George W. E. Russell: Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “ Life 
of Wellington.” 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs: Spencer and Gillen’s “Native Tribes 
of Central Australia ” ; Prof. Ward’s “ Naturalism and 
Agnosticism.” 

Mr. Bernard Capes : Autobiography of Mrs. Oliphant. 

Mr. Horace Wyndham : Lieut.-Gen. Butler’s “Life of Sir 
George Pomeroy-Colley.” 

Canon Benham: Edward N. Westcott's “ David Harnm.” 


Pboduceks of short stories will do well to read an 
article on the subject by Mr. E. Charlton Black in No. 2 
of the International Monthly (Macmillan). Mr. Black very 
truly represents the short story as the tentacle of fiction, or 
its active search-light—which ever you please, neither of 
the similes being Mr. Black’s. “ The short-story writer,” 
says Mr. Black, “ is the true explorer and conqueror of the 
modem world, and the work is only begun.” On one 
point Mr. Black is very sound: he will have no art for 
art’s sake in the short story. He is simply stating the 
truth when he says : 

In all the short stories which have survived the genera¬ 
tion that first read them, there is clear recognition of the 
fact that the light of every soul burns upwards ; there are 
everywhere glimpses of the hidden nobilities that are the 
heritage of every human being, no matter how narrow and 
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sordid the physical environment may be. This is a truth 
that the elaborators of the later French conte never have 
been able to grasp; and no amount of “ close atmosphere,” 
no delving after freaks and freakish sentiments to be 
tricked out in freakish phrases, no extraordinary forms of 
speech or deviations from the honest, which is, after all is 
said and done, the only artistic wav of telling a thing, will 
make these later routes lire. Their literary art is simply 
one of vulgar, open-mouthed curiosity. 


The story of Sophie Dorothea of Celle, Consort of 
George I., is the subject of a new work by Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins, which Messrs. Hutchinson will issue. Much of 
Mr. Wilkins’s matter is new ; and many of the love-letters 
which passed between Sophie Dorothea and Count Konigs- 
marck will be republished from the originals. 


In his Lettres a une Etrangcre, just published, Balzac has 
this advice for women writers: “Write as much as you 
please, only do as all women should, bum what you have 
written ! ” 


Speaking of short stories, the New York Literary Life 
asks its readers to name the ten best examples from 
American authors. Meanwhile it asks: “ What about 
this list: Hale’s ‘ Man Without a Country,’ Aldrich’s 
‘ Marjorie Daw,’ Bret Harte’s ‘Luck of Roaring Camp,’ 
Stockton’s ‘The Lady and the Tiger,’ O’Brien’s ‘The 
Diamond Lens,’ Mrs. Spofford’s ‘ The Amber Gods,’ 
Rebecca Harding Davis’s ‘ Life in the Iron Mills,’ William 
D. O’Connor’s ‘ The Carpenter,’ Richard Harding Davis’s 
‘ Gallagher,’ and Perkins’s ‘ The Devil Puzzler.’ ” 


To the Times of Thursday Mr. Swinburne sent his 
second contribution on the war. It is called “Tho 
Turning of the Tide: February 27, 1900,” and concludes 
thus: 

The winter day that withered hope and pride 
Shines now triumphal on the turning tide 
That sets once more our trust in freedom free, 

That leaves a ruthless and a truthless foe 
And all base hopes that hailed his cause laid low, 

And England’s name a light on land and sea. 


Bibliographical. 

Does “ S. G.” of the Pall Mall Gazette know Mansfield 
Park so thoroughly as a critic of Miss Austen should, or, 
when he wrote, the other day, of “ Broken Vows ” as the 
play of which so much is said in the early part of the 
story, was he guilty merely of a slip of the pen, the result 
of a momentary lapse of memory ? I confess I took him 
at his word, whereas I ought to have known better, and 
corrected him. But, alas! it is many years since I rend 
Mansfield Park, and I have never returned to it. Mean¬ 
while the correction comes from Mr. Austin Dobson, 
who obligingly writes to my Editor as follows: “The 
play in Mansfield Park is ‘Lovers’ Vows,’ Mrs Inchbald’s 
adaptation of Kotzebue’s 1 Das Kind der Liebe’. It was 
produced at Covent Garden in 1798. John Taylor (Records 
of My Life) says that he supplied tho lines for the 
‘ rhyming butler ’ mentioned in Chapter XIV. of Mansfield 
Park ; and it was in playing ‘ Lovers’ Vows ’ that Charles 
Kean fell in lo ve with his future wife, Miss Ellen Tree.” 

Genest, by tho way, says that it was Thomas Palmer, of 
Bath, who wrote not only the butler’s rhymes but the 
epilogue to “ Lovers’ Vows.” Mrs. Inchbald (in her 
preface to the printed text of her piece) says that the 
lines were composed by the author of the prologue. Was 
the prologue, then, written by John Taylor ? Perhaps 
Mr. Dobson can tell us. Is it, moreover, an absolute ascer¬ 
tained fact that Chnrles Kean “ fell in love with ” Ellen 
Tree while playing with her in “ Lovers’ Vows ” ? All 


that Kean’s biographer tells us is, that it was as actors in 
“Lovers’ Vows” that Kean and Miss free “ first met 
upon the boards. This was in December, 1828. They 
were not married until January, 1812—a little over thirteen 
years later. Mr. Dobson may be—probably is—right; 
but what is his authority ? 

Under the title of “ Barrie’s First Book,” a writer in 
the Young Man for March favours his readers with an 
account and analysis of Belter Dead almost as long as the 
“ book ” itself. He finds the germ of the feu <Tesprit, as 
he calls it, in an article by Mr. Barrio which appeared in 
the St. James's Gazette for April 21st, 1885—the “book” 
itself not being published till 1887. Of the precious first 
edition of Better Read not even our great national library 
possesses a copy ; its copy is one of the second edition, 
1888. Thus early has Better Dead become “ scarce.” I 
believe Mr. Barrie has not reprinted the “ book,” and in 
so doing he has been wise. Some day, I daresay, collectors 
will be seeking for copies of the libretto of “ Jane Annie,” 
the Savoy opera in the production of which Mr. Barrie 
collaborated with Dr. Conan Doyle. This, probably, was 
one of the weakest librettos ever written ; and the number 
of weak librettos has been large. 

The Rev. W. J. Dawson, greatly daring, proposes to 
give to the world a poem on Savonarola, defiant (he cannot 
be ignorant) of the fact that he has been anticipated in 
this performance by a poet laureate. Really remarkable 
is the extent to which Savonarola has occupied the minds 
of Englieh writers, from George Eliot downwards. There 
are some ten or twelve biographies of him from English 
pens, beginning with that of J. A. Heraud in 1843. 
R. R. Madden’s came in 1853, A. C. Macleod’s in 1882, 
F. E. Cooke’s in 1883, A. J. Ilapgood’s in 1895, J. O’Neil’s 
in 1898, H. Lucas’s in 1899, and so forth. Milman devoted 
an essay to Savonarola thirty years ago, and Mrs. Oliphant 
put him more recently into one of her historical portrait 
galleries. And yet, even now, what does our reading 
public know about him ? 

The Rev. Anthony C. Deane appears to resent the harm¬ 
less appellation of “ Chaplain to Punch.” Very rightly he 
takes his clerical calling seriously. Nevertheless, one 
cannot get away, alas! from the literary sins of our youth. 
History records that Mr. Deane published in 1892 a 
volume of Frivolous J'erse ; that was his own name for it. 
Two years later came some Holiday Rhymes, and, after 
another two years, some poetical Leaves in the Wind. There 
is record, further, of a book of Poems, by Mr. Deane, pro¬ 
duced so long ago as 1889. Precisely when Mr. Deane 
took orders I do not know, but I need not tell him that 
English literature boasts of a good many clerical humorists 
—men who found humour and clericalism quite compatible. 

One of the books promised to us for the spring is The 
Queen's Garland, a collection, made by Mr. Fitzroy Carring¬ 
ton, of Elizabethan lyrics. This, of course, will range 
with The Kings' Lyrics, by the same compiler, issued by 
Messrs. Duckworth last December. The Kings' Lyrics was 
“composed” in the States, and Mr. Carrington, we take 
it, is an American. 

It should bo remembered concerning the late Mr. 
Andrew Tuer that, apart from his elaborate monographs on 
Bartolozzi and tho norn-Book, and his diverting adven¬ 
tures among old books for children, he was the author of 
an opuscule on copyright in titles, called, if I remember 
rightly, John Bull's Womankind, and printed in 1884. 

In none of the notices of the late Mr. Traill have I 
observed any reference to what was, in fact, his last (com¬ 
plete) contribution to letters— The New Fiction, and Other 
Essays on Literary Subjects. This was published in the 
autumn of 1897, and consisted of articles reprinted (with 
revision and additions) from reviews and magazines. It 
included papers on Lucian, Pascal, Richardson, and 
Matthew Arnold (whom he hardly appreciated), with two 
or three Dialogues. 
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Reviews. 

Literary Ventriloquism. 

The Neio Lucian. New Edition. By the late II. D. Traill. 

(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

The imaginary-conversation medium is one with which 
all persons should play who are seriously dissatisfied with 
history or with common verdicts upon history. Each 
puppet, after certain rules of the game have been 
observed, can be made to speak just as their summoner 
wishes, and he, at any rate, will have the satisfaction of 
seeing his own view of the case made plausibly vocal. 
The only vehicle for defence which can surpass the 
dialogue is the monologue, but that requires a finer artist. 
Many men can make a show with an imaginary con¬ 
versation who would be lost if such a task as “Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology ” or “ Andrea del Sarto ” were set 
before them. We can conceive that a decent quality of 
invention can carry one fairly well through a dialogue, 
but for the satisfying monologue imagination is needed. 

The first thing that we ask of an author, who, like 
Lucian and Landor, summons the illustrious dead and 
sets them conversing or justifying their lives, is that he 
shall be witty. Without wit no task could be so flat as, 
to take an instance from this volume, the discussion 
between Wilkes and Lord Sandwich. With wit all is 
well—provided, of course, that some attention is paid to 
the probabilities, and the minds of the shades approxi¬ 
mate more than a little to the minds of the men. Mr. 
Traill is witty : what he chiefly lacks is interest in 
character. We do not feel in any of these dialogues that 
the people themselves interest him greatly ; their point of 
attraction is their use in expressing opinions or proving a 
theory. Landor, we feel, often made conversations for the 
sheer love of hearing his favourites speak, and because it 
was for him a sure way of getting into their minds a little 
and identifying himself with them. We can believe that 
just as the great Tartarin found that he could think only 
when he talked, so did Landor find that only when he 
imagined himself to be using the words of his characters 
did he really comprehend those characters. Mr. Traill 
has not this sensuous pleasure in personifying the remark¬ 
able dead: the something to be proved, the point to be 
cleared up, the opinion of his own to be stated with the 
added force which the authority of the great name of the 
spokesman will give it—these are the important things. 
Hence his dialogues are largely polemical where Landor’s 
are poetical. 

An interesting example is the criticism—excellent criti¬ 
cism, too—of Matthew Arnold, in the dialogue between 
Landor and Plato. Landor (in Mr. Traill’s book) thus 
speaks of the poet of “ The Strayed Reveller ” and 
“ Empedocles on Etna,” and we feel that Mr. Traill thinks 
precisely so too: 

Lan. A certain priest of our religion has told us that 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. It is by 
informing the ideas, the imagery, the expression of the 
modems with the Hellenic spirit; it is by cultivating the 
Hellenic passion for symmetry and balance, the Hellenic 
pride in continence and self-restraint, the Hellenic delight 
in pure beauty of form, and the Hellenic contempt for the 
glare of colour, that the elevation of our literature is to be 
compassed ; and there was one in pre-eminence by whom 
this excellent work has been greatly advanced. 

Lax. His poetry is instinct with the grace and soothes 
us with the repose of your most perfect art; and though 
in form it is chastened to the utmost severity of the 
statuesque, there can be few—and I should despise them— 
who have ever found it cold. 

Lan. As a teacher I own he has been less successful. 
The qualities in which he shone as a poet appeared some¬ 
what to fail him when be descended—or ascended, one 
would say with more propriety—from practice to precept. 


Pla. Wherein, then, does he fail as a teacher ? 

Lax. I cannot better answer that question than by 
recalling your admired reply to the censure of Diogenes. 
St imping rudely upon the carpet of Eastern fabric with 
which the floor of your abode was covered, “ Thus,” cried 
the Cynic, “ do I tread upon your pride, O Plato.” “And 
with greater pride, O Diogenes! ” was your just and 
dignified retort. In pronouncing judgment upon the 
faults :.i his countrymen, our apostle of culture has too 
often merited a like rebuke. In his descriptions of himself 
as a modest seeker after truth, there is something too 
much of the pride -that apes humility. He praises the 
noble mu vie of the “grand manner” in language which 
seems a little too conscious of its own elegance; and he 
preaches simplicity in a style which is by no means free 
from affectation. That grace of the nude which distin¬ 
guishes his imaginative work gives place in his criticism to 
a picturesque, but too minutely studied, arrangement of 
drapery; and while his poetry has always affected me with 
the charm of pure English, I often find it hard to tolerate 
the Gallicisms of his prose. 

We do not seem to be listening to Landor in this passage. 
Landor the enthusiast, Landor the intolerant, we know. 
This new Landor is too chastened, too low spoken. 
Indeed, this dialogue is one of the least successful. Per¬ 
sonally we cannot forgive it for the shrinkage which 
Plato is made to undergo during its progress. 

Among the new dialogues is an amusing passage of 
arms between Coleridge and Dr. Johnson on the matter 
of romantic poetry and the Lyrical Ballade revolution. 
Johnson is admirably done; but Coleridge suffers. 
Coleridge was a humorist and a wit and a Johnsonian; 
and Mr. Traill has forgotten all three characteristics. 
But Johnson is so good that the poorness of Coleridge 
may be forgiven. In order to illustrate the theories of 
the new school, Coleridge repeats the “Ancient Mariner,” 
to which Johnson listens on the understanding that he 
may criticise. Johnson’s argument is that tho super¬ 
natural in poetry may be permitted only so long as the 
same law of causation is observed as that which governs 
the affairs of men. Coleridge holds that the poet may 
imagine whatever liberties he please. Here are some 
Johnsonian criticisms at the close of the recital: 

John. Stay, Mr. Coleridge. I promised not to interrupt 
your recital of the remainder of your poem, and I have not 
done so ; but I am under no pledge to refrain from per- 
stringing some of its more obtrusive absurdities. It seems 
from Part Y. that your Polar Spirit—who, as we know, 
could raise “ a good South wind ” by a nod of his spiritual 
head—must needs slide under the keel “ nine fathom 
deep” in order to propel the ship himself. Is that your 
notion, sir, of allowing your supernatural being to operate 
by natural causes 'i It further appears, too, that he was 
somewhat precipitate in slaying the whole crew as acces¬ 
sories after the fact to the murder of the albatross, since 
he has to raise them from the dead in order to navigate 
the ship; though why the navigation of a ship which is 
being propelled by a spirit under her keel should require 
the resurrection of anybody but the steersman, or why the 
other mariners “ ’gan work the ropes ” of a vessel with no 
wind to fill her sails, you have not told us. No, sir, nor 
why the resuscitated dead should again fall lifeless on the 
deck—still less why “ a man all light, a seraph man,” 
should stand like a link-boy on every corse. Least of all 
do you condescend to explain the ship’s course on her 
return home. She has been sailing northward through 
the Pacific, when suddenly the Mariner exclaims: 

“ Oh ! drosm of joy ! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see ? 

Is this the hill ‘i is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own countree ? ”• 

Never was question more justified by circumstances. For 
if, as I presume him to be, your mariner was an inhabitant 
of the Eastern and not of the Western Hemisphere, he 
could only have reached his “ own countree ” by way of 
Bering Strait, and by skirting the continent of North 
America, through the impenetrable icefields of the Arctic 
Ocean. 
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The pity of it is that, as we hare said, the Coleridge is not 
credible. Mr. Traill should have made some lesser shade 
contend with Johnson and recite Coleridge’s poem. 

The other new dialogues are Parnell and Butt, Wilkes 
and Lord Sandwich, Napoleon, Michelet and Renan, and 
Gladstone and Gordon. Beyond the definition of Gordon’s 
religion the dialogue is not remarkable and might, we 
think, have been left undone. To our mind neither the 
true Gladstone nor the true Gordon speaks in it. 

Finally, to illustrate Mr. Traill’s idea of Tennyson’s 
view of our present state, we may quote the very interest¬ 
ing and sagacious passage which brings the conversation 
between the two golden-mouthed poets to a dose. Tenny¬ 
son is telling Virgil that Claudian’s lines, beginning 

H®c est in gremium victos qua) sola recepit, 

are much quoted by the Briton of these days for their 
sentiment. The dialogue continues : 

Vir. I applaud the sentiment, though I reprehend the 
verse. But why should the lords of a greater empire than 
the Roman take any Roman poet for their spokesman ? 
Have you no poets of your own race to celebrate it ? 

Ten. None; or none at least in so majestic a strain as 
yours. 

Vib. Yet you yourself, they tell me, Were one of the 
greatest of your country’s poets. How came you to leave 
the glories of its tule unsung ? 

Ten. I have not so left them, when occasion offered. 
But my opportunities were few and late. When my 
powers were in their prime, my countrymen were iodifferent 
to their Empire; and when they awoke to its greatness, I 
was old. 

Vib. And has no poet who has snoceeded you been 
inspired by the theme r 

Ten. Yes, many; but only one pre-eminent in power, 
and to him both grandeur and grace are lacking. His 
voice is a trumpet-blast and his song a battle-cry, the 
fitting poetry, doubtless, of a people whose empire, great 
as it is, is still in the making. Through his strains you 
hear the fierce delight of stiife, and even the high elation 
of victory; but never, as in yours, the proud consciousness 
of dominion and the large calm joy of rule. 

Vib. But when your work is accomplished, will not that 
note of sovereignty be heard P 

Ten. It may be so; and perhaps I should rejoice tbat 
that time is not yet. For-let me not anger you—the 
history of your own nation instructs us, that when the 
poet of a people exchanges the Spartan fife for the lyre, 
and the untutored call to arms for the cunningly fashioned 
hymn of empire, it is a sign that they have scaled their 
predestined heights of conquest, and that their foot is 
already on the downward slope. 

It is sad to think that the mind which gave us the 
clean and shrewd and penetrating common sense of this 
interesting book should now be lost to us for ever. Yet 
common sense is not the only note of the “ New Lucian ’’; 
its dedication, at least, affords a deeper revelation of the 
author. We will end with it: 

To E. T. 

“ Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the daj s 
of the life of thy vanity, which He hath given thee under the 
sun, all the days of thy vanity; for that is thy portion in this 
life, and in thy labour which thou takest under the sun. What¬ 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave, whither thou goest.”— Eccl. ix. 9-10. 

What matter though such things have never been, 

Nor shall be P the Ecclesiast hath said. 

Though but in mockery the Samosatene 
Imagined his confabulating dead ? 

What matter though nor knowledge nor device, 

Nor work nor wisdom in the grave there be P— 

Does not the Preacher bid us once and twice 
Live out in joy love’s life of vanity P 

So live we, then ! nor heed what whisper tells 
That closest union heaviest reckoning pays 

In shock of loss and anguish of farewells 
At that eternal parting of the ways. 


Moral Gower. 

The Complete Works of John Gower. Edited by G. C. 

Macaulay. Vol. I.: The French Work*. (Clarendon Press.) 

This is the first instalment of one of those monuments of 
tedious and unremunerative toil which, even in these days 
of commercialised literature, there are still scholars to put 
together, and which the Clarendon Press, to its honour, is 
always ready to publish. The complete work will extend 
to four volumes, and is uniform in outward seeming with 
Prof. Skeat’s magnificent editions of Chaucer and L&ng- 
land. Nor, so far as we can judge, is Mr. Macaulay’s 
careful and erudite work in any way unworthy to stand by 
the side of that of the older scholar. The present volume 
is in some ways the most interesting of all, for the Mirour 
it VOmme, of which it is mainly comprised, has not 
previously seen print. Until 1895 it was believed to be 
lost, and the story of its discovery by Mr. Macaulay is one 
of the minor romances of letters. It is mentioned by 
Gower himself in the earliest version of his Confestio 
Amanti* under the title of Speculum Hominit. In the 
later versions it becomes Speculum Meditanti*, probably 
in order to secure a jingle of endings with the Confessio 
Amanti* itself and the Fox Clamanti*. Mr. Macaulay 
mentioned this one day to the Cambridge University 
librarian, Mr. Jenkinson, and he at once produced the 
MS. of the Mirour it l’ Omme, and upon examining it Mr. 
Macaulay was able to identify it beyond doubt with the 
missing poem. Of the history of the MS. little is known. 
It came from the library of one Edward Hailstone, and 
about the middle of the eighteenth century it seems to 
have been lying about the kitchen of a farmhouse. This 
is inferred from some illiterate jottings upon several of 
the margins. On one page, for instance, occurs the name 
“Glosterr” and the statement: “ Margat . . . leved at 
James ... in the year of our Lord 1745, and was the 
dayre maid that year . . . and her Swithart name was 
Joshep Cockhad Joshep Cockhad carpenter.” So are the 
fleeting pastoral loves of Margat . . . bound up for ever 
with the immortal verses of a dull, dead poet. 

Mr. Macaulay tells us plainly enough mat he has edited 
the book more in the interests of the philologer than of the 
lover of literature. As a storehouse of late Anglo-Norman 
forms—for, as Gower himself confesses, he very much 
speaks his French “ after the scole of Stralford-atte- 
Bowe ”—it is certainly valuable. Here and there, too, it 
adds an item to our not very extensive knowledge of 
Gower’s personal history. 

This is interesting, not because the poet’s work is, at its 
best, worth much, but because he is a typical figure. 
With Chaucer, Langland, Wydif, he stands at a parting of 
the ways in English history. More than any one of them, 
perhaps, he gathers up in his work the three distinct 
elements which were henceforward to be merged in the 
full stream of our literature. With almost , equal facility 
he writes French in the Speculum Meditanti*, Latin in 
the Vox Clamanti*, English in the Confestio Amanti*. 
He would seem to have been a man of good family, owning 
property in Kent and elsewhere. He was a layman, 
although he has been identified with the Gower who held 
the living of Braxted Magna in Essex. Some have tried 
to make him out a lawyer. Mr. Macaulay, more plausibly, 
suggests that he was a merchant. He desires, indeed, a 
special tax upon lawyers; but for the merchants he makeB 
some exceptions to his general condemnation of society, 
and he evidently shares the antipathy of the “City” to 
the Lombards. Mr. Macaulay thinks that his special 
occupation was the wool trade. We know that late in life 
he married one Agnes Groundolf, but from the Mirour 
it appears that this was a second marriage. More im¬ 
portant is the tale of his relations to Chaucer. It was to 
“moral Gower” and “philosophical Strode” that Chaucer 
dedicated his “litel myn tragcdie” of “ Troilus and 
Criseyde ”; and Gower, in his turn, paid in the first 
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version of the Confsssio Amantis a delicate compliment 
to Chaucer by the mouth of Venus: 

And grete wel Chaucer whan ye mete, 

As my disciple and my poete. 

For in the floure of his youth, 

In sundry wise, as he wel couth, 

Of ditties and of songes glade, 

The which he for my sake made. 

The lond fulfilled is over all; 

Whereof to him ia speciall 
Above all other I am inoste holde. 

In the later versions of the Confsssio Amantis, however, 
the reference to Chaucer was suppressed, and similarly 
Chaucer, in the “ Man of Law’s Tale,” and its Prologue, 
takes occasion to make an attack upon Gower. The 
reason of this is not known. The two poets seem to have 
remained upon the same side in politics—they both courted 
Richard the Second, and both ratted to Henry the Fourth 
—and it can only be conjectured that some shadow of 
personal or professional animosity had arisen between 
them. Professor Courthope suggests that Gower had 
piqued Chaucer by forestalling him in his plan of com¬ 
pleting a series of stories in English verse linked together 
by a central design, after the fashion of Boccaccio’s De¬ 
cameron ; and as the Con/essio Amantis is finished, while the 
Canterbury Tales are not, this is at least possible. An age 
which takes delight in the minor personalia of authors will 
doubtless find these speculations more interesting than 
Gower’s verse at least can claim to be. In his old age 
Gower retired with his wife to the priory of St. Mary 
Overies. He was by this time blind, ana he ended his days 
in pious observances. He benefited the priory largely by 
his will, which is still extant. Besides provision for the 
keeping of hisobit, he left the monks two chasubles, a missal, 
a chalice, and a martyrology; and begged that he might be 
buried in the chapel of St. John Baptist. He is still at 
peace there, with a fine effigy upon his tomb. His chubby- 
faced head rests upon his three ponderous volumes. A 
collar of SS is about his neck, and his ample locks are 
bound with a fillet of roses. As we have hinted, it is 
difficult to read anything that he wrote, but it is none the 
less decent that lovers of London and of poetry should 
now and then do him the grace of a visit to St. Mary 
Overies. 


Music and Melancholy. 

Songs of the Glens of Antrim. By Moira O’Neill. (Black¬ 
wood. 3s. 6d.) 

Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 

And I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day ; 

Weary on the English hay, and sorra take the wheat! 

Och ! Corrymeda and the blue sky over it ! 

There’s a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy 
trees, 

This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the bumniin’ o’ the bees ; 

I wisht I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runuin’ through 
the heat 

Past Corrymeda, wi' the blue sky over it. 

D’ye mind me now, the song at night is mortial hard to 
raise, 

The girls are heavy goin’ here, the boys are ill to plase; 
When one’st I’m ont this workin’ hive, ’tis I’ll be back 
again— 

Ay, Corrymeela, in the same soft rain. 

The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an English 
town! 

For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I’d give a silver 
crown, 

For a curl o’ hair like Mollie's ye'll ask the like in vain, 
Sweet Corrymeela, an' the same soft rain. 

That poem has been singing in the present writer’s head 
ever since he first read this Dook, a fortnight ago. Sweet 
Corrymeela, an' the same soft rain, Sweet Corrymeela, an' the 


same soft rain, day after day. And not only this, but other 
poems too, for Moira O’Neill is one of those singers whose 
notes home in the inward ear which is the joy of solitude. 
They fall as gently and soothingly as Corrymeela’s same 
soft rain. 

There is little of criticism to say about this wistful, 
gentle, melodious book. It contains twenty-five poems, 
and all are intensely Irish, all are simple and true and 
very human and very musical. Here is a ballad—“The 
Grace for Light ”—which, whatever one’s own childhood 
was like, or however distant, cannot leave one quite 
unmoved. The grace for light may be a new phrase to 
many of our readers: it was new to us; but what a 
charming rite! 

When we were little childer we had a quare wee house, 
Away up in the heather by the head o’ Brabla’ burn ; 

The hares we’d see them scootin’ an we’d hear the crowin’ 
grouse, 

An’ when we’d all be in at night ye’d not get room to 
turn. 

The youngest two She’d put to bed, their faces to ths wall, 
An’ the lave of us could sit aroun’, just anywhere we 
might; 

Herself ’ud take the rush-dip an’ light it for us all, 

Au’ “ God be thanked ! ” she would say—“now toe have 
a light.” 

Then we be to quet the laughin’ an’ pushin’ on the floof, 
An’ think on One who called us to come and be 
forgiven; 

Himself ’ud put his pipe down, an’‘say the good word 
more, 

“ May the Lamb o' God lead us all to the Light o’ 
Heaven ! ” 

There’s a wheen things that used to be an’ now has had 
their day, 

The nine Glens of Antrim can show ye many a sight; 

But not the quare wee house where we lived up Brabla’ 
way, 

Nor a child in all the nine Glens that knows the grace 
for light. 

Technically this, like all of Moira O'Neill’s poems, could 
hardly be improved. Yet how familiar are all its words, 
how hackneyed its rhymes, how common its metre! Its 
seoret is, of course, its personality. Just as Mill is said to 
have felt sad when he thought of the time that was coming 
when all the combinations of musical notes should be 
exhausted and new melodies impossible, so may students 
of poetry have felt that a day was imminent when “ for¬ 
given” and "Heaven” linked together could never be 
plausible again. Yet Moira O’Neill has done it. It is 
such poetry as hers that may for ever convince these 
pessimists mat the death of poetical melody and freshness 
is no nearer than it was when poets first lisped. Techni¬ 
cally, we have said, Moira O’Neill is almost beyond im¬ 
provement. But this, we imagine, is the result only of 
extreme pains. The art has concealed art, for the singer 
seems to take her verse “ as easy as the grass upon the 
weir,” to quote the only poem (Mr. Yeats’s “Down in 
Salley Gardens ”) of which we are ever reminded by this 
new singer. 

Here is another haunting lyric, “ A Broken Song”: 

Where am I from l From the green hills of Erin. 

Have I no song, then ? My songs are all sung. 

What o' my love t ’Tis alone I am farin’. 

Old grows my heart, an’ my voice yet is young. 

Jf she was tall ? Like a king’s own daughter. 

If she was fair i Like a momin’ o’ May. 

When she’d come leughin’ 'twas the runnin’ wather. 

When she’d come blushin’ ’twas the break o’ day. 

Where did she dwell Where one’st I had my dwellin’. 

Who loved her beet l There’s no one now will know. 

Where is she gone ‘ Och, why would I be tellin’! 

Where she is gone there I never can go. 

Moira O’Neill is that rare blend, a poet who goes direct lo 
the heart and a poet who satisfies the artistic eye. 
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“ Where Forlorn Sunsets Flare.” 

Innermost Asia. By Ralph P. Cobb aid. (Heinemann. 

A man might choose a worse recreation than the arm¬ 
chair study of books about Central Asia. They would 
admit him to the most secret and awful parts of the earth, 
perhaps even to the most beautiful. Books dealing witlx 
these regions are multiplying fast, inspired mainly by the 
shadow of that tremendous event, which may never come, 
the Russian advance on India. This has been the inspiration 
of books like Lord Dunmore’s The Pamirs , Lord Curzon’s 
The Pamirs and the Source of the Oxus, Mr. E. F. Knight’s 
Where Three Empires Meet, Krausse’s Russia in Asia, and 
other works almost as well known. It is significant that 
Mr. Cobbold’s own pages smell of Russia, although in his 
visit to the Pamirs he proposed only to shoot ibex. 
Perhaps the most interesting point which he makes 
about our great Rival is tho anomaly which is presented 
by the unscrupulous cleverness and strength of arm shown 
by Russia in her dealings with the wild peoples of 
Central Asia, and the miserable financial outcome of all 
her operations. Hundreds of millions of roubles are 
squandered in the maintenance of garrisons and outposts 
which guard only sandy wastes or black-faced mountains. 
Mr. Cobbold confesses himself puzzled by a state of 
things which has now lasted many years, and shows no 
immediate sign of change. He has these words for our 
comfort: 

It would take a bolder man than I to forecast the 
outcome of Russia’s next departure, nor does it come 
within my sphere to discount it, but so surely as her 
onward strides have been aided by the vacillation of 
British governments, who have been unable to cope with 
her ability and her lack of scruple, so surely shall we find 
that Russia will be hoist on her own petard, and after 
being rent to her foundations will serve in succeeding ages 
as a lesson to future nations of tho futility of ability 
without scruple, persistence without pity, and dominion 
without religion. 

This is splendid optimism, all the more striking because 
throughout many pages Mr. Cobbold has been showing us, 
by instance and anecdote, how secret and vice-like is the 
Russian grasp both on tho peoples and problems of inner¬ 
most Asia. 

It would be a shame if the glories of the Pamirs and of 
the passes by which these great upland valleys are 
approached could not be separated from foreign politics. 
Mr. Cobbold is happily able to detach his travel impres¬ 
sions from his imperial views. He is a traveller at 
heart, and with him travel is poetry and philosophy; a 
sojourn in London does bxit fill him with a new yearning 
for Himalayan heights and simple peoples. Nor can we 
wonder that Mr. Cobbold confesses to such feelings; to 
have seen what he has seen, and to have dwelt where he 
has dwelt, must mean, to a man of any imagination, a 
transformation of the mind, a complete change of per¬ 
spectives and inclinations. How shall a man live in 
Kensington who has seen Rakapushi ? Mr. Cobbold has 
seen Rakapushi. 

Some five miles beyond Cbalt we turned a corner, and 
upon the vision broke such a spectacle as would fill the 
least impressionable of mortals with wonder and awe. 
The great mountain Rakapushi, 26,000 feet high, towered 
above us, 10,000 feet rising before our eyes straight up 
from the valley. We all got off our ponies and sat down 
and looked silently. Speech would have been a vulgar 
intrusion, for it was a vision solemn and beautiful beyond 
any of this world’s sights and shows. Rakapushi is the 
noblest of mountains, matchless in form and nature. Her 
sunny' lower slopes lay green and smiling, giving pluee 
higher up to forests of mountain ash, juniper, and birch, 
golden and crimson and autumnal huts. Above stretched 
the dark moraine up to the vast snow-fields and glittering 
glaciers. Even the great quiet shades in the mountain 


were radiant with reflected light more brilliant than man 
could depict; the sunlight moved along, revealing the 
delicate rippliug lines which mark ihe concealed crevasses 
and the waves of drifted snow. It sparkled on the edges, 
it glittered on the icicles, it shone on the heights, it 
illumined the depths, till all was aglow and the dazzled 
eye returned for relief to the quiet forests. By sunlight or 
moonlight Rakapushi's splintered icy crest is the one 
object which unfailingly attracts the passing traveller; in 
the imagination it becomes invested with a personality. 

We have left ourselves no space to describe Mr. Cob- 
bold’s route, or his principal stopping-places, which were 
Kashgar, Yiorny, Balkash, and Charog. In the last 
place, and near it, he was detained by the Russian 
authorities, and really we are not so surprised as 
Mr. Cobbold would have us be at this event. We fancy 
that the Russian authorities who detained our traveller on 
honourable terms will curse their own leniency when they 
read liis pages. Mr. Cobbold’s photographs, by the way, 
are a joy. 


“ The Prince of Gentlemen.” 

The Book of the Courtier. From the Italian of Count 

Baldassare Castiglione. Done into English by Sir 

Thomas Hoby, Anno 1561. With an Introduction by 

Walter Raleigh. “Tudor Translations.” Edited by 

W. E. Henley. (David Nutt. 18s. net.) 

If you are not “ too grave or too busy a man,” any book 
on any ideal is worthy of a glance. For, however dull it 
may be, human nature will “break in,” as Mr. Edwards’s 
cheerfulness did upon his philosophy. We have passed a 
tolerable hour in surveying even The Social Duties and 
Domestic llahits of the Wives of England, assisted by the 
discreet Mrs. Ellis. One’s pet books of the sort, where the 
subject and its treatment are alike noble or lovable in 
themselves, should always be kept within easy reach of 
one’s armchair and the fire. Holy Mr. Herbert, meek Mr. 
Walton, mellifluous Mr. Taylor should never be out of a 
temperature of sixty degrees. Neither should The Courtier 
of Count Baldassare Castiglione. But the warmth of sun¬ 
shine is emphatically for him. Ho is bland as a summer 
morning, magnificent as a summer noon, fragrant as a 
summer evening. He is the flower of the “Courtly 
Civilisation.” 

Alas, how that gorgeous exotic out-flames our home¬ 
grown slips of the same stock! Peacham’s “ Compleat 
Gentleman,” although “ fashioned as absolute in the most 
necessary and commendable qualities ” as poor Peacham 
could compass, is too much of an athletic Master Mum- 
blazon and downright Peveril of the Peak to ride willingly 
abreast of this suave iSignor from Italy. Braithwait’s 
“ English gentleman of selector ranke and qualitie” wears 
too mortified a band and too steeple-crowned a hat to feel 
at ease with this Courtier in the “ Citye of Urbin,” among 
“ silver plate, hanginges of verye riche cloth of golde, 
auncyent ymages of marble, verye excellente peinctinges 
and instruments of musyeke of all sortes.” The sun’s 
radiance in “Urbin” scatters indeed a “liberal largesse” : 
here it gilds clouds and glorifies fogs. 

The flushed redundancy of the Renaissance is, of course, 
patent in the imperial profusion of the character and 
attainments of this Paragon of Pagan Christianity. He 
is a “Gentleman borne anti of a good house.” “Of a 
good shape, and well proportioned in his lymmes,” show¬ 
ing “strength, lightnes, and quicknesse.” “A perfect® 
horseman for everye saddle.” He has the arts of swim¬ 
ming, of leaping, of casting the stone, of wrestling. But 
he must bewure how he practise them with “men of the 
countrey,” for it is “too ill a sight and too foule a matter 
and without estimation to see a Gentilman overcome by a 
Cartar.” ’Tis almost surprising that he “may sette a 
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syde tumblyng, elymynge upon a corde, and suehe 
matters.” However, they may be waived as “ tastijag 
somewhat of jugglers crafte.” His voice is “ shrill, clere, 
sweete and wel framed with a prompt pronunciacion.” He 
“ much exercises himselfe in poets, and no lesse in 
Oratours and Historiographers, and also in writinge both 
rime and prose.” He is to have “ cunning in drawing, 
and knowledge in the verye arte of peineting,” for 
“ Lovers ought to have a sight in it.” But it is im¬ 
possible to schedule further his “ckiefe conditions and 
qualities.” Their “ breef rehersall,” appended to the 
book, occupies nearly five pages. And already they are 
sufficient to dazzle the reader “Nay, more than suffi¬ 
cient,” said the Lord Ludovicus Pius, “ for I beleve that 
there is no vessell in the worlde possible to be foundo so 
bigge that shal be able to receive al the thinges that you 
will have in this Courtyer.” Certainly not: but then an 
ideal is to practise what the perfume of a rose-garden is to 
each several flower. 

And yet we have peeped only at the accomplishments of 
the Courtier, Some critics, indeed, have not perceived 
that the book treated of anything else; but Mr. Kaleigh 
has shown himself to be the perfect “ whiffler ” to the new 
triumphal progress of this “ culled and choice-drawn cava¬ 
lier” by thinking otherwise. Although his Introduction 
is distinguished by minute learning, combined with a 
happy knack of generalisation and a clear sight of the 
correlation of his author with times past and present, per¬ 
haps Mr. Ealeigh in no place shows his aptitude for his 
task more convincingly than where he says: “ Castiglione 
deals less with accomplishments and decorum than with 
the temper and character which beget decorum.” That is 
perfectly true, and doubtless, though Castiglione in part 
denied the accusation of his contemporaries that he 
“identified himself with his model,” his book is, in fact, 
as consciously “a picture of his own disposition” as 
Walton’s, for example, was of his. The Count’s tem¬ 
perament was delicately sensitive to every stroke of 
beauty and of glory, finding in Nature and in Man—above 
both, in Art— a rich but ordered feast for the senses and 
the soul. To such an one high birth, fine raiment, kings’ 
houses, valour, honour, love, and courtesy are but the fit 
environments and proper qualities. We will take our 
leave of the “Prince of Gentlemen,” and of the good 
knight, his translator, in this strain of music, breathing 
his more exalted mood of platonic rapture: 

Vouchsafe (Lorde) to harken to oure prajers, power thy 
selfe into oure hartes, and wvth the bryghtuesse of thy 
most holye fire lyghten oure darkenesse, and like a trustie 
guide in thys blynde mase, showe us the right waye: 
refourme the falsehood of the senses, and after longe 
wandringe in vauitye gyve us the ryght and sounde joye. 
Make us to smell those spirituall savoures that relieve the 
vertues of the understandings, and to heare the heavenlye 
harmonie so tunable, that no discorde of passion take 
place anye more in us. Make us dronken with the bottome- 
lesse fountain of oontentation that alwaies doeth delite, 
and never giveth fill, and that giveth a smacke of the 
right blisse unto who so drinketh of the renuing and cleere 
water thereof. Pourge wyth the shininge beames of thy 
light our eyes from mysty ignoraunee, that they maye no 
more set by mortall beawty, and wel perceive that the 
thinges which at the first they thought themselves to see, 
be not in deede, and those that they saw not, to be in 
effect. Accept oure soules, that be offred uuto thee for a 
sacrifice. Burn them iu the livelye flame that wasteth al 
grosse filthiues, that after they be ebauo sundred from the 
body, thei may be copied with au everlastiuge aud most 
sweet bonde to the heavenly beawty. And we severed 
from oure selves, may be chaunged like right lovers iuto 
the beloved, aud after we be draweu from the earth, 
admitted to the feast of the auugelles, where fed with 
immortall ambrosia and nectar, in the ende we may dye a 
most happie and livelye death, as in times past died the 
fathers of olde time, whose soules with most fervent zeale 
of beehouldinge thou diddest hale from the bodyo and 
coopleddest them with God. ' 


Other New Books. 

The Story of English By Emma Salisbury 

Literature. Mellows. 

We are sorry for the children who are to be introduced 
to the enchanted realms of English literature through the 
medium of this barefaced compilation. A few extracts 
will best make clear the character of the work. Miss 
Mellows’s conception of the evolution of poetic style is 
exemplified in these introductory remarks to the chapter 
on “ The Age of Dryden ”: 

Shakespeare, the great artist of the natural in poetry, 
had, with his wonderful genius, portrayed living men and 
women, and their lives and passions, in true and mag¬ 
nificent verse; but the later poets of his school indulged 
in most ridiculous flights of fancy, and sometimes expressed 
themselves in extravagant and sensational language which 
was really most unnatural. Thus a b ot was spoken of 
as “ the shining leather that eucased the limb coffee 
was “ the fragrant juice of Mocha’s berry' brown.” These 
degenerate poets had lost all the youthful fervour of the 
Elizabethans, and had not learnt that just and beautiful 
arrangement of nature which we call art. 

We should be glad to know to which members of Shake¬ 
speare’s “school” Miss Mellows ascribes these ingenious 
eighteenth century paraphrases Her sense of proportion 
may be j udged from the fact that she devotes a page and 
a half to Ascham, omits to name Campion, and dismisses 
the lyric of a quarter of a century as follows: 

Robert Herrick wrote in his Efespenilee some very 
delightful verse; and the names of Thomas Carew, 
Richard Crashaw, George Herbert, Henry Vaughan, 
Richard Lovelace, Sir John Suckling, William Habingion, 
Edmund Waller, Abraham Cowley, Andrew Marvell, 
George Wither, and Francis Quarles, are remembered in 
connexion with many beautiful lyrics. 

Finally, her notion of the sort of criticism of a writer 
which is likely to be useful to a child is here illustrated: 

Matthew Arnold, with whom the critical spirit prevailed 
even iu his verse, is author of poems which have been 
declared to be “ as solid and pure as granite and gold.” 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote ballads and sonnets (in¬ 
cluding “The Blessed Damozel ” and “The King’s 
Tragedy ”) of great interest on account of their sincerity, 
novelty, and exquisite melody. 

His sister Christina has gained a lasting place in litera¬ 
ture by her sonnets, “ Monna Innominata,” numerous 
poems for children, and much sacred verse. 

William Morris, a teller of old-world stories after the 
manner of Chaucer; Coventry Patmore, author of The 
. I ivji l in the House ; and Macaulay, whose ballads were at 
one time very popular, are other names connected with 
this era. 

In the face of these grave defects of method and equip¬ 
ment mere blunders of fact, which are pretty frequent, 
may go disregarded. (Methuen.) 

Old London Taverns. By Edward Callow. 

That period which most of us never saw, and which 
history has hardly begun to record—that magical “ sixty 
years ago ” of the poets and sentimentalists—will always 
furnish material for interesting books. Mr. Callow was 
dining and wining in London restaurants when Queen 
Victoria came to the throno. Enough! cries the reader, 
sure of interesting talk. “ Cosy roughness,” sociability, 
good plain food, and zealous waiting, were the character¬ 
istics of the chop-houses and colfee-houses of Mr. Callow’s 
recollection. Homeliness had not been ousted by splen¬ 
dour. The well-to-do customers of the Fleece and Sun 
(long vanished from Finch-lane) selected their chops and 
steaks at Banister’s, the butcher next door, and brought 
it to the Sun and Fleece to be cooked: 

Ou entering the Fleece, a good-sized room with a sanded 
floor presented itself to view. Ou one side, half-way up 
the room, was a small bar, and opposite to it was the 
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fire and gridiron. Such things as silver giids were unborn 
at that time. All round the remaining space were the 
customary cosy little boxes with room for four, and no 
more, to sit with comfort. Decorations or embellishments 
there were none; but though the place looked rough it 
was scrupulously clean. 

No customer was very long before being attended to by 
the waiter, who receivtd his orders for be»r or wine. The 
former, as at other chop-houses, was served in the pewter 
pot: and the wine, particularly port, was of a quality 
rarely to be met With nowadays. So soon as the chop or 
steak was ready, it was produced on a pewter or china 
plate, as rcqtdied, and was flanked by another plate filled 
with floury potatoes, boiled in their “jackets,” that 
would have delighted the soul of sm Irishman to 
behold. 

It must not be forgotten that these comforts and these 
cheery, sensible ways are kept alive in the City. “ Joe’s ” 
and “ Snook’s” and “ Monger’s,” and the Cock in Thread- 
needle-street (where spoons, forks, and even soup-basins 

were of solid silver) may have gone; but -’s and 

-’s still remain, supplying the juiciest chops and steaks 

on the real old willow-pattern plates, and beer in cleanest 
pewter. Sanded floors and black-handled cutlery complete 
the charm. 

Mr. Callow’s strength is in his personal recollections. 
When he goes farther back, and is dependent on books, 
he is less companionable, less accurate. We should like 
to know what grounds he has for the statement that the 
Cheshire Cheese in Fleet-street was frequented by Dr. 
Johnson, and that “ wit and wisdom flashed and sparkled 
across the tables when such men as Johnson, Reynolds, 
Dick Steel, Goldsmith, Chatterton, and Garrick met there.” 
The Cheshire Cheese is not mentioned by Boswell, and 
was certainly not the scene of such distinguished meetings 
as the above. That Johnson went there is not improbable, 
but neither is it established. We believe that Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald has stated that in his youth he met old men at 
the “ Cheese ” who had seen Dr. Johnson there. But the 
“Cheese ” is more associated with the Johnson Club than 
with Johnson. (Downey. 6s.) 

The Mysteries of Chronology. By F. F. Arbuthnot. 

Mr. Arbuthnot is an irritating person. He tells us that 
to write a good book on chronology a man “ must be a 
scholar with a good knowledge of Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
and many other languages, besides being well up in 
archaeology, astronomy, chronology, geography, history, 
numismatics, and palaeography.” He also tells us that he 
possesses none of these qualifications. A very few pages 
serve to show that this is no mock-modesty on his part, 
and it becomes obvious that he had better have left the 
book alone. Chronology at the best is a dull subject, and 
a treatise which attempts to treat it more or less scienti¬ 
fically and fails is worse than useless. Mr. Arbuthnot 
does not appear to have so much as heard of the leading 
authority on his subject, Dr. H. Grotefend, whose Chrono¬ 
logy of the Middle Aget and of Modem Timet would have 
cleared up most of his difficulties, and corrected many of 
his errors for him. He would then have abstained from 
floundering after that will-o’-the-wisp, Hardouin, and 
would have done a real service by translating for Eng¬ 
lish readers Grotefend’s useful little “ Taschenbuch ” or 
“Manual,” and appending to it a table of the regnal 
years of English sovereigns. We suppose that Mr. 
Arbuthnot intends a mild joke when he proposes “a 
new English era to be called the Victorian, dating from 
1st January, 1837, the year of the accession of our feign¬ 
ing sovereign.” But if not, does he expect other nations 
to adopt this era, or does he propose that a little mathe¬ 
matical calculation should be gone through every time a 
foreigner has to use an English, or an Englishman a 
foreign date? (Heinemann.) 


A History of Gothic Art 

in England. By Edward S. Prior, M.A. 

This handsome volume, liberally illustrated with the 
most lucid of diagrams and with a number of admirable 
architectural drawings by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, is uni¬ 
form with Mr. Blomfield’s well-known Hittory of Remit¬ 
tance Architecture. That is already a standard authority 
on its subject: so should this be. Mr. Prior writes of the 
great ecclesiastical architecture of the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries with genuine enthusiasm and ample 
learning. His differentiation of structures and styles and 
schools is no merely formal or pedantic one. He strives to 
correlate these with their underlying causes in the mason- 
craft of the various groups of English stone-quarries, in 
the diverse architectural needs of the monastic, the cathe¬ 
dral, the parish systems. You may read his book, if you 
will, as a complement, or indeed an antidote, to Prof. 
Moore’s Development and Character of Oothic Architecture, a 
revised and en larged edition of which we lately noticed in 
these columns. Prof. Moore found the essence of Gothic 
in “a system of mechanism maintained by thrust and 
counterthrust,” and, in harmony with this definition, 
declared that true Gothic must only be looked for in 
France—perfect true Gothic perhaps only at Amiens 
itself. Mr. Prior protests. He claims a distinct place and 
dignity for English Gothic, and in fact rejects the funda¬ 
mental assumption from which Prof. Moore’s theory 
proceeds. The essential aim of Gothic was not structural 
perfection, but beauty. Economy of material was only 
the means by which it arrived at beauty. “ The Gothic 
spirit was that of aspiring growth, the leaping upwards of 
a flame, the piercing of the air with spire and pinnacle, 
the uplifting of the ribbed vault.” Mr. Prior goes on to 
point out that structural perfection was reached as a means 
to the realisation of this ideal. Nor will he admit the 
dependence, often asserted, but hardly proved, of English 
Gothic upon French models. He chums for the two styles 
a common origin and independent developments, the 
English building remaining to the end “ monastic,” while 
the great French cathedrals were the monuments of “ lay” 
or at least “ secular ” artists, in more or less conscious 
revolt against monastic domination. 

Mr. Prior’s treatment is perhaps hardly as wide as his 
title, for nine-tenths of the book is devoted to architecture. 
Sculpture, painting, glass-staining, and the like are treated 
with comparative slightness in so far as they serve the 
master art; and the minor and domestic arts hardly at all. 
In conclusion, Mr. Prior has our sympathy in his vigorous 
onslaughts upon the practice of so-called “restoration.” 
Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. T. G. Jackson, and other eminent 
persons, have amongst them destroyed more mediaeval 
buildings than all the Puritans, and five centuries of wind 
and weather. (Bell. 31s. 6d.) 

Christmas in French Canada. By Louis Frechette. 

Few people in England realise how the old French life 
and character still survive in Canada among a hardy race, 
transplanted under the old monarchy, and living con¬ 
tentedly under the British flag, secure from the revolutions 
and civil tumults whioh have distracted its mother 
country. To those who know the Frenchman of the 
Continent it seems little short of incredible that men of 
the same race should live among the snows of the far 
north, a race of farmers and trappers and voyageurt, free 
from the nervousness and excitaoility which distinguish 
their cousins left behind in Europe. M. Louis Frechette 
is a French Canadian who, with the laudable ambition of 
bringing home the characteristics of his race to the English 
public, has written in bis second language, English, a 
collection of short stories and sketches dealing with the 
North-West. He takes us to the settler’s isolated cottage, 
the well-to-do farmer’s residence, and the homes of the 
city, revives the old legends, and brings back to life the 
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picturesque types whose idiom, habits, costumes, and 
superstitions have disappeared, or are disappearing rapidly. 
The stories are altogether delightful, ana being written 
in a tongue slightly unfamiliar to the author, have an 
additional charm. (Toronto: Morang & Go.) 

Thk XCVth Regiment in the By Major H. C. 

Crimea. Wylly. 

This little volume is the first of the “ Derbyshire Cam¬ 
paign Series,” and will be followed by four other books 
dealing with the battles of the 95th in India and Egypt. 
The series makes an admirable start, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of Balaclava, in which the regiment was not engaged, 
gives a sketch of the whole Crimean campaign. Being 
told from the point of view of a regimental unit, the story 
has more actuality than if it dealt with the whole army. 
By way of comparison with the present war it will be 
interesting to note that of the thirty-two officers who 
embarked in 1854 no fewer than twenty-two were killed 
or wounded, one receiving more than twenty wounds. Of 
the sergeants nineteen out of forty-six were killed or 
wounded within six weeks of landing, while of the rank 
and file 350 were killed or wounded in the three days’ 
fighting in the autumn of 1854. Major Wylly has pro¬ 
duced a very excellent instalment of regimental history. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Sport and Life. By Baillie-Grohman. 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman is well known as a climber of 
mountains and a shooter of big game, and any book by 
him commands the instant respect of all sportsmen. The 
handsome volume which he has just issued tells the story 
of fifteen years, on and off, in the hunting grounds of 
Western America and British Columbia. For some years 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s temporary home was on the Pacific 
Slope, and he crossed the ocean to and from Europe some 
thirty times in that period. His earlier chapters deal 
with shooting big game and the Game Laws of America. 
Perhaps to the general reader the most interesting chapters 
will be those which tell how Kootenay emerged from its 
wild state, with stories of real Wild West experiences. 
Mrs. Baillie-Grohman contributes an informing chapter on 
“The Yellow and White Agony,” which is, being inter¬ 
preted, the Servant Question in the West. The book is 
illustrated with seventy - seven photographs, including 
pictures of the best trophies of North American big game 
killed by English and American sportsmen. This is a 
book for the country house, and for everyone who cares 
for free out-of-door life and untrammelled sport. (Horace 
Cox.) 


Fiction. 

Savrola: a Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill. (Longmans. 6s.) 

The situation of the republic of Laurania is not precisely 
defined by Mr. Churchill, but it undoubtedly lies some¬ 
where between the Mediterranean and the Baltic, and it 
might fairly be called, in some respects, a “composite 
photograph ” of sundry European states. Laurania had 
suffered for five years from a military dictatorship im¬ 
posing itself by force against the will of the people, and the 
tale tells how, and with what bloodshed and dishonour, 
this dictatorship was overthrown. Savrola was the 
chivalrous leader of the people, and he is a fine character, 
though rather inclined to emit “ views.” The Dictator's 
wife, Lucile, is shamefully permitted by her husband to 
entangle herself with Savrola for political purposes, but 
she ends by loving Savrola (this is the “ human interest ”), 
and the book concludes with the flight of the lovers from 
Laurania, the Dictator having met his death. 

The various incidents of revolution — the mutiny 


of the army, the personal collision between Savrola 
and the Dictator, the street fighting, and the contest 
between the navy and the land forts—are described with 
an expert vigour and picturesqueness; but there is 
nothing in the book so good as Mr. Churchill’s recent 
narrative in the Morning Post of his capture by the Boers. 
The satire in which the story abounds is rattier forcible 
than keen. Thus, of newspapers, apropos of the shooting 
down of an unarmed mob by tne soldiery : 

The Courtier, the respectable morning journal of the 
upper classes, regretted that so unseemly a riot should 
have taken place at the beginning of the season, and 
expressed a hope that it would not in any way impair the 
brilliancy of the State Ball which was to take place on the 
7th. It gave an excellent account of the President's first 
ministerial dinner, with the menu duly appended, and it 
was concerned to notice that Senor Louvet, Minister of the 
Interior, had been suffering from an indisposition which 
prevented his attending the function. The Diurnal Ousher, 
a paper with an enormous circulation, refrained from 
actual comments, but published an excellent account of 
the massacre, to the harrowing details of which it devoted 
much fndty sentiment and morbid imagination. 

Savrola is an agreeable, “ rattling ” book, and an 
achievement remarkable enough tor an author aged 
twenty-three. It is very obviously the work of a brilliant 
and original man, a man of multifarious experiences and 
aptitudes, a man who could shine in whatever quarter he 
might choose, and shine so that all must gaze on the 
effulgence of him. But it is not the novel of a novelist. 
Its real interest lies more in the personality it discloses 
than in the strength and beauty of the work itself. 


Mirry Ann. By Norma Lorimer. 

(Methuen & Co. 6s.) 

The Isle of Man has of late been vulgarised, not only by 
its tourists, but also by its novelists; the days of its aloof¬ 
ness and simplicity can never come back. On the other 
hand, many years will pass before, in the remoter parts 
of it and in the intimacies of its village life, it loses those 
characteristics which make it so valuable both to the 
ethnographer and to the student of human nature. Miss 
Lorimer, to judge by her acquaintance with Manx customs 
and her realisation of the Manx spirit, is probably a native 
of the Isle of Man; but whether she is or not she has 
written a Manx novel which is at once sincere, poetical, 
and in the best sense true. She knows the hearts of the 
fisher folk, and she has felt the influences of Manx land¬ 
scape, so forbidding and yet so full of sentiment. Those 
who have idled through the fishing villages that lie 
between Douglas and Port Erin will appreciate her various 
descriptions of Colby and the perception that has gone 
to the making of them. Here is a little night piece : 

In the little island there are lingering twilights, and the 
days were now touching their longest. But the villagers did 
not wait for darkness to dose their day, work began too 
early for that. Before the heavens had deepened for the 
night, and while wide-winged bats were still floundering 
in the sky, the house-doors were shut and the white 
window-bunds drawn closely down. Enough coal and 
light had to be burned in the winter; and if in late spring¬ 
time it was still grey twilight when chapel was over, and 
the evening meal finished, what need was there of the un¬ 
necessary extravagance of burning lamp-oil 't Here and 
there a light could be seen from some low window, 
where the geraniums and fachsias, which shut out the 
bright sunshine in the daytime, were now reflected like 
skeleton flowers on the white blinds. At regular intervals 
of time Langness lighthouse from its distant point shot 
out its bright shaft and turned it on the village as if to 
show with greater distinctness the still peacefulness of the 
scene. Even on such an eventful day as this, if their men 
were at sea, bed-time came soon for the women, and the 
Colby street was early quiet. A new day would begin 
betimes, with its gossip and its sadness. 
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Beyond saying that the heroine is well and strongly 
drawn, we have no space to deal with the characters or 
the plot of Mirry-Ann ; nor are these so important as 
the general atmosphere and suggestiveness of the book 
as a whole. Miss Lorimer has obvious limitations as 
a prose artist, and the slow march of her events by no 
means possesses that inevitability which is essential in a 
great novel. Mirry-Ann , in fact, is not a great novel; 
scarcely even a fine one; but it is distinguished for all 
that, and Miss Lorimer has within her tho root of the 
matter. 


The White Dove. By William J. Locke. 

(Lane. 6s.) 

We would not deny that this is a novel somewhat beyond 
the average in conception, and much boyond the average 
in execution, but at the same time we do not think that 
Mr. Locke is travelling along tho true path of develop¬ 
ment. In fact, this seems to us the least satisfactory of 
his four novels. It is often mawkish —and that is the 
whole of our charge against it. Tho book is a tale of two 
adulteries ; but this accident of theme has nothing to do 
with the mawkishness, for the story is neither impure nor 
ignobly suggestive. One of Mr. Locke's characters has a 
phrase, “ the banality of meretricious prettiness.” It is 
of this banality that Mr. Locke is guilty. An extract will 
illustrate: 

“Perhaps after a time, when I am dead and gone—a 
man must die some day, you kuow—-you’ll like to come 
back to the old house and devote yourself entirely to 
research and be independent of two-guinea fees aud that 
kind of thing. That would be nice, wouldn’t it, Ella '( ” 

The girl’s heart throbbed at the share implied, but a 
tenderer feeling quieted it at once. 

“ It would be impossible without you, Uncle Matthew,” 
she said. 

He rose with a laugh. “ None of us are ind'spensable, 
not even the most futile. I’m going to dress. You’ll dine 
here, of course, Syl ? And Ella tell them to get up some 
of the ‘ 84 ’ Pommery to drink go >d luck to Syl.” 

He walked out of the room with the brisk air of a man 
thoroughly pleased with life; but outside, in the passage, 
his face grew sad, and he mounted the stairs to his dress¬ 
ing-room very slowly, holdmg on to the balusters. 

The younger folks remained for a while longer in the 
library. Sylvester bent forward and broke a great lump of 
coal with the poker. 

“ I’m not fit to black his boots, you know.” 

The sentimentality of the book is too crude. Mr. 
Locke is a clever man, with a feeling for art, and we 
cannot avoid the suspicion that in The White Dove he has 
sought to please others rather than himself. If the book 
is a full and sincere expression of the artist in him, then it 
seriously belies the promise of earlier work. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow, j 

Andromeda. By Robert Buchanan. 

Mr. Buchanan has chosen an admirable setting for his 
new story. It is on Canvey Island, that low, desolate 
strip of mud and grass opposite Benlleet, between Graves¬ 
end and the Nore, that we meet “ Anniedromedy,” as she 
is called by her foster-parents. “ Half mermaid and half 
able seaman is our gel! ” says old Endell, the fisherman. 
To young Somerset, the artist, she is the Goddess of 
Canvey Island. A story of love, a birth-mystery, art, 
water, and moonlight. (Chatto A Windus. 6s.) 


The World’s Mercy. By Maxwell Gray. 

Stories by' the author of The Silence of Dean Maitland. 
The first, which gives the book its title, tells how a 
young doctor drank, and maltreated his wife; and how, 
in the end, she took to drink, was attended by her husband 
(now reformed) and died forgiving him. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Nemo. By Theo. Douglas. 

Those who accept occult phenomena, and those who 
associate them with imposture, will alike be interested in 
this strong and well-constructed story by the author of 
Iras: a Mystery. The characters of the unscrupulous old 
conjurer, “Professor” Bannerman, and his frail and 
psychologically gifted daughter, Mary, are well drawn. 
Mystery, excitement, humbug, and detection keep the story 
thoroughly alive, and tho love interest is never dropped. 
(Smith, Elder. Cs.) 

A Man oe His Age. By Hamilton Drummond. 

Headers of historical novels may remember an excellent 
story of Coligny’s day entitled For the Religion. The 
present work is a sequel to that book, containing the 
further adventures of Blaise de Bernauld. It is equally 
rich in good intrigue and fighting. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

The Web of Fate. By T. W. Speight. 

Another of this practised writer’s carefully constructed 
melodramatic stories. It is perhaps enough to say that 
the central character plots to kill his old sweetheart and 
her husband on their wedding day by luring them into a 
quicksand ; and is afterwards captured, hocussed, and tied 
to a mill-wheel, which is then set in motion. The rest 
must be looked for by' the reader. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

The White Terror. By Felix Gras. 

The success enjoyed in this country by Felix Gras’ 
The Reds of the Midi will incline many readers to road this 
romance of the French Revolution and the years following 
that cataclysm. The story extends to the battle of 
Waterloo and is all action. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Loyal Hussar. By Alan Sr. Aubyx. 

Fourteen stories by' the author of A Fellow of Trinity. 
The first three are military, and each is prefaced by a 
quotation from “The Absent-Minded Beggar.” In “The 
Loyal Hussar,” a young lover hearing, on the day that his 
banns have been published for the second time, that there 
has been another reverse in South Africa, gives himself up 
as a deserter in order to rejoin his regiment at the front. 
It is not, we believe, a sure way, but apparently he was 
successful. Of what happened after that the author is 
silent. (Digby, Long. ;5s. 6d.) 

The Engrafted Rose By Emma Brooke. 

A new novel by the author of A Superfluous Woman. 
The title refers to Ilosamunda Thoresbye, a changeling. 
For three-quarters of the book the reader knows that she 
is a changeling, but can only suspect at random whose 
child sho really is. An implacable old Squire, an ill-fated 
estate, and the two lovers of Rosamunda help to make up 
a story which would be more attractive were it not so 
heavily charged with fate and the sense of impending 
calamity. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Marvels and Mysteries. By Richard Marsh. 

Oh, the blessedness of Scotland Yard ! “ Mr. Bidder 

had a telegram in his hand. Here it is : ‘ Come up at once. 
Stone, Scotland Yard.' Mr. Bidder was the senior partner 
in the firm of Bidder, Tux well, and Harris, of Birken¬ 
head.” Of course. Such stories are always readable. 
We advance to yarns about hypnotic suggestion, and 
metempsychosis — nine entertaining stories in all. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
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Unfinished.* 

Me. Steevens’s journalistic method was in danger of 
tiring by its brilliance. His hail-storms of observation 
were magnificent, but their very fascination had their own 
monotony. The fact is, that the new and sensitive 
journalism which he originated, and which gave him his 
opportunities, employed only those faculties which wore of 
instant market value. They left in abeyance so much that 
should have warmed, softened, modified, and given enduring 
import to his hot impressionism. Acting in strict and 
dutiful concert with his employers, Mr. Steevens collected 
raw material with unexampled quickness, and sent it to 
London, duly made up, with elfish skill and promptitude. 
But it was made up for to-morrow’s use; it was a brilliant 
contribution to the breakfast-table. Mr. Stoevens would 
have claimed no more. And yet more may be unhesi¬ 
tatingly granted. There is reason to think that the man 
who, at thirty, had developed certain literary powers so 
far, would have developed those other powers anil qualities 
which were needed to give his writings the form and 
significance of literature. Emotion, reflection; revelation 
of personality, and not merely of personal faculties; 
spiritual, as distinct from physical, keenness of vision; 
these, and the ripeness which comes at its own pace, would 
have touched Mr. Steevens’s powers to deeper issues. But 
it was not to be. 

It was not to be; and with gratitude and interest we 
accept the last expression of Mr. Steevens’s genius as a 
descriptive writer. There is little in the book before us 
that calls for new remark. Still we notice that it is precisely 
when things are “humming” that the writing is best. 
Steevens was a little at loss when dulness reigned. He 
would not relax his method, look within himself, and 
indulge other powers than those he was sent out to 
exercise; duty forbade, the conditions forbade. But 
when the bugles blared with purpose, what vigour, what 
efficiency ' Mr. Steevens never did anything better than 
his account of Elandslaagte, unless it was his account of 
Omdurman. Perhaps Omdurman gave him the finer 
opportunity, for nothing like that host advancing in white 
linen and the love of Allah has been seen or heard of by 
living men. But now take the battle of lead and water— 
Elandslaagte: 

It was about a quarter to five, and it seemed curiously 
dark for the time of day. No wonder—for as the men 
moved forward before the enemy the heavens were opened. 
From the eastern sky swept a sheer sheet of rain. With 
the first stabbing drops horses turned their heads away, 
trembling, and no whip or spur could bring them up to it. 
It drove through mackintoshes as if they were blotting- 
paper. The air was filled with hissing; underfoot you 
could see solid earth melting into mud, and mud flowing 
away in water. It blotted out hill and dale and enemy in 
one grey curtain of swooping water. You would have 
said that the heavens had opened to drown the wrath of 
man. And through it the guns still thundered and the 
khaki columns pushed doggedly on. 


* From Capetown to Ladysmith z on Unfinished Record of the 
South African War. By G. W. Steevens. (Blackwood. 3 s. 6d.) 


The infantry came among the boulders and began to 
open out. The supports and reserves followed up. And 
then, in a twinkling, on the stone-pitted hill-face burst 
loose that other storm—the storm of lead, of blood, of 
death. In a twinkling the first line we^e down behind 
rocks, firing fast, and the bullets came flicking round 
them. Men stopped and started, staggered, and dropped 
limply, as if the string were cut that held them upright. 
The line pushed on; the supports and reserves followed 
up. A colonel fell, shot in the arm ; the regiment pushed 
on. 

Unwillingly we break the red-hot chain of narrative, and 
seize a later, tho supreme, moment: 

Fix bayonets' Staff officers rushed shouting from the 
rear, imploring, cajoling, cursing, slamming every man 
who could move into the line. Line—but it was a fine no 
longer. It was a surging wave of men—Devons and 
Gordons, Manchester and Light Horse all mixed, inex¬ 
tricably ; subalterns commanding regiments, soldiers yell¬ 
ing advice, officers firing carbines, stumbling, leaping, 
killing, falling, all drunk with battle, shoving through 
hell to the throat of the enemy. And there beneath our 
feet was the Boer camp and the last Boers galloping out 
of it. There also—thank Heaven, thank Heaven !—were 
squadrons of Lancers and Dragoon Guards storming in 
among them, shouting, spearing, stamping them into the 
ground. Cease fire! 

How sure and vivid, too, is the after-picture of the old 
wounded Boer on the dark hill-side : 

We found Mr. Kok, father of the Boer general and 
member of the Transvaal Executive, lying high up on the 
bill—-a massive, white-haired patriarch, in a black frock- 
coat and trousers. With simple dignity, with the right 
of a dying man to command, he said in his strong voice : 
“Take me down the hill and lay me in a tent; I am 
wounded with three bullets.” 

Few Englishmen read those sentences in the Daily Mail 
without misgiving, none without pity. 

Mr. Stoovens’s more humorous and dramatic vein is 
seen in the chapter “In a Conning Tower.” They were 
drinking draught beer when the boom of a gun was heard. 
The captain picked up his stick and said “ Come.” They 
climbed up a ladder of rock and looked abroad. 

“That gunner,” said the captain, waving his stick at 
Surprise Hill, “ is a German. Nobody but a German 
atheist would have fired on us at breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner the same Sunday. It got too hot when he put one 
ten yards from the cook. Anybody else we could have 
spared ; then we had to go.” 

We come to what looks like a sandbag redoubt, but in 
the eyes of heaven is a conning-tower. . . . 

“Left-hand Gun Hill fired, sir,” said a bluejacket, with 
his eyes glued to binoculars. “At the balloon”—and 
presently we heard the weary pinions of the shell, and saw 
the little puff of white below. 

“ Ring up Mr. Halsey,” said the captain. 

Then I was aware of a sort of tarpaulin cupboard under 
the breastwork, of creeping trails of wire on the ground, 
and of a couple of sappers. 

The corporal turned down his page of Harmsworth's 
Magazine, laid it on the parapet, and dived under the 
tarpaulin. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling! buzzed the telephone bell. 

The gaunt, up-towering mountains, the long, smooth, 
deadly guns—and the telephone bell! 

If anything could add to the sadness of Mr. Steevens’s 
death it is the sharp-set life that one meets in the best of 
these pages. Life, quick life, abounds, and vision such as 
one cannot associate with the darkness of death. There 
is a grim oddness in his remark, when he caught 
sight of Table Mountain in this his last journey—“more 
like a coffin than a table." A thousand regrets linger 
round this book, and hopes that almost refuse to die with 
him who inspired them. But the closing memorial 
chapter, written by Mr. Vernon Blackburn, recalls alike 
the certainty and the seriousness of our loss. 
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Things Seen. 

Imperialism. 

Suddenly through the open window came the joyous 
sound of fifes, cheers, and the rhythmic tramp of trained 
feet. Idly I turned to the window, and there were the 
men in khaki swinging down the street. The sun shone 
out, the fifes set the blood galloping, the people shouted, 
and the dark houses were alight with waving handker¬ 
chiefs. Overhead - strong, stem, fatherly—loomed St. 
Paul’s, and as the men in khaki came swinging round her 
walls enthusiasm caught me and lifted me out of myself. 
I swept the world and saw everywhere the children of the 
old home waving their strong arms, shouting, and hurry¬ 
ing forward to the sound of the Imperial clarion. 
Patriotism, Imperialism—in a flash I saw all they meant! 
My temperate blood grew hot, my pulse raced, and leaning 
from the window I shouted, and cheered, and cried with 
the rest. The fifes died in the distance, the men in khaki 
swept westward, the crowd scattered, the omnibuses moved 
on, and I turned back into the room. A book was lying 
on the table, a little book, a collection of Coleridge’s Table 
Talk. I opened it at random, and my eye fell upon this 
passage: 

The true key to the declension of the Roman empire— 
which is not to be found in all Gibbon’s immense work— 
may be stated in two words : the imperial character over¬ 
laying, and finally destroying, the national character. 

Nevertheless, that afternoon I bought a khaki necktie. 


The Lighted Window. 

It had been a day of bitter weather—snow, sleet, frost, 
and a cutting wind, and the sight of my fellow creatures 
had given me sad thoughts. All mankind seemed to be 
stunted and warped. The men and women who had 
flitted past me, shoulders rounded, heads bent, proclaimed in 
every movement: “ See to what mankind has come. We 
are spoiled by the hard life of cities.” And as the cab in 
which I was seated crawled through the dark streets the 
procession of these figures passed and repassed before my 
mind’s eye, and I thought hungrily of the ample, simple, 
joyous life that is our birthright, if we but knew how to 
claim it. 

The rumbling of the cab lessened. I jumped out 
into the dark, unpropitious night—the night of hurrying, 
degenerate figures. The cabman, very old and grey, 
jerked his head towards the horse. It stood staggering, 
and he himself was frozen with the cold. I paid him, 
but his numbed hand could not hold the money. It 
dropped and disappeared in the snow. I gave him more 
money, doubling it within his listless hand. He swung 
himself off the box without speaking, coaxed the animal 
to move homewards, and I, turning away, came full face 
to a lighted shop window. Straightway that bitter day, 
and the poor travesties of humanity who had hurried 
through it, were forgotten. The window was full of glass- 
covered trays, and in the trays gleamed rainbow humming¬ 
birds ; moths with diaphanous outstretched wings; butter¬ 
flies of exquisite workmanship; radiant shells; and 
iridescent beetles gold and green, green and gold, and of 
perfect form. That shop-window in a dark London street 
was sheer loveliness. It proclaimed what all created 
things should be; what those hurrying, bent, undersized 
figures might be if man could but read the laws of life 
and follow them with wisdom. I turned away from that 
lighted window in the dark London street, but the hurrying, 
undersized figures no longer clouded my vision. I saw 


through them and beyond. And those brave words 
of Philaster’s drummed through my brain. 

Oh that I had been nourished in these woods 
With milk of goats and acorns, and not known 
The right of crowns nor the dissembling trairs 
Of women’s looks; but digged myself a cave 
Where I, my Are, my cattle, and my bed. 

Might have been shut together in one shed; 

And then had taken me some mountain-girl, 

Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardened rocks 
Whereon she dwelt, that might have strewed my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the skins of beasts, 

Our neighbours, and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue! 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correepondent.) 

M. Edouard Bod is always a serious and healthy writer. 
You must not look for wit or humour in his books, still 
less for eloquence or charm. A prudent reserve is his 
great characteristic; sincerity and simplicity are his best 
qualities. His new book, Au Milieu du Chemin (“ In Life’s 
Middle Way ”), is another of his sober studies of the conse¬ 
quences of passion. It breathes of troubled conscience, of 
an implacable rectitude, and an unsleeping preoccupation 
with truth. The hero is the inevitable man of letters so 
dear to the heart of a writer essentially a man of letters 
himself. He takes his profession gravely, as M. Rod does, 
but without enthusiasm; is like his creator, dull, sober 
and sincere. In analysing the .position modern life and 
judgment have made for modern writers, he has the’. 
wisdom to pronounce it excessive : he qualifies poets and 
novelists as “ the workmen of the illusions of the heart 
and the senses.” 

“Not only do our works harm,” he meditates, when 
brought face to face with the distressing fact that a 
betrayed girl has committed suicide, prompted by a similar 
denouement in one of his own novels, which was the last 
book she read, 

it is our life, we ourselves, what we are, wbat the talent 
we have has made of us, or the fashion of the hour that 
has seized us. For we occupy a place prodigiously dis¬ 
proportionate to the efficacy of our social role. ; we are 
flattered far beyond onr merit, unless we should be abused 
far bej ond reason. In each case there is too much noise 
made about us. At a time When talent is the portion of 
the man in the street the little each one of us has lays 
claims to the rights of genius; and the imbecility of the 
public hastens to grant them. And so each of us grows 
to regard himself as the axle of the world, and gargles his 
throat every evening with the day’s compliments, is 
occasionally made drunk by his own immortality as a 
plausible illusion. And both our life and soul suffer from 
these excesses. We end by disdaining the common law of 
men, which alone is good. We take pride in not resembling 
them or, at least, in possessing something which they lack, 
a gift that lifts us above them. We want to live after our 
own fashion with the sentiments, the pleasures, the 
passions that we guard from the control of usual expe¬ 
rience, because they ore our own. What errors thus do we 
commit without suspecting the consequences! What de¬ 
formities art and poetry cause our being to undergo, even 
in our very acts . . . 

M. Bod excels in a delicate and suggestive examination 
of conscience. Converted to nationalism under the influence 
of the eminent Brunetiere, the discoverer of Bossuet, who 
has persuaded him that the entire world, to be logical and 
sincere, must become Roman Catholic, M. Rod jeers at 
his old religion, Protestantism; but he may thank that 
abandoned creed for the one quality that lifts him above 
the crowd of cheap novelists of the hour. It is because of 
that individualist training, which excites the anger of 
M. Brunetiere, that M. Rod’s heroes go wrong and suffer 
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and become strong in their own sincere and conscientious 
way. Their nobility lies in that personal delicacy of moral 
nature which forbids them facile errors and vulgar plea¬ 
sures. 

This, to-day, in France, suffices to constitute originality. 
In the end Clarence, the applauded dramatist, has decided 
he must regularise his relations with a divorced woman, 
whose faithful lover he has been for years. His arguments 
at last convince the lady, who, having suffered through 
marriage, loathes the institution. 

We shall grow old without having anything that gives 
force to life when maturity comes: home, family, sure 
friends. We shall grow old separated in the eyes of every¬ 
body, while alone malicious voices will pronounce our two 
different names together. Never shall we be entirely the 
two beings that make but one, the strong single trunk 
from whence spread the branches of the future. Each will 
follow his way. For the moment oar ways are mingled. 
But dare we assert that the chances of the journey will not 
separate them ? So many can rise up at any momeot. 
To-morrow, in an instant, the unexpected may start up 
between us, and neither our love nor our will suffice to 
abolish it. 

The chain of marriage is such a simple necessity that 
almost all men accept it without discussion. The book is 
a moral and sensible one, above all a convincing sermon 
on the irrefragable necessity for the subservience of the 
so-called exceptional being to the common laws that have 
fashioned society, and by which alone society can be 
maintained. 

The Liberal party in France (that is, the old sect of 
Dreyfusards) gained a triumph last week in the election of 
M. Paul Hervieu. All the forces of nationalism were 
brought to bear against him, but in spite of the efforts of 
that singular pair, MM. Coppce and Lemaltre, Hervieu 
was elected, to the grief and discomfiture of Nationalists, 
Catholics, and Royalists. M. Bourget, whose conversion 
has cast him upon the bosom of Brunetiere, forgets his 
old masters and his old loves, Taine and Zola, and now wars 
against intellect and individuality, and, of course, voted 
against M. Hervieu. For the Academy has, alas! become 
an arena of politics instead of a temple of literature. 

M. Auguste Fiion’s new book, Sow la Tyrannie, is a 
feeble satire upon Republicanism, and the no less feeble 
portrayal of life under the Second Empire. Gambetta is 
naturally a lively and obvious prey of the Imperialist 
caricaturist. But Gambetta has been turned to such vivid 
and excellent account by Daudet that we were in no need 
of M. Fiion’s insignificant portrait. Had Daudet not 
written Numa Roumestan M. Fiion’s false great man might 
have seemed to us a clever seizure of a type. The story is 
well written, but not exciting. The sordid-minded poet, 
histrionic, lying and hypocritical, excellent man of affairs, 
is doubtless a squalid caricature of Victor Hugo. 

H. L. 


Correspondence. 

Stevenson’s Beginnings. 

Sib,—T he following notes on the original publication of 
Treasure Island may help to resolve Mr. W. E. Henley’s 
doubts. 

The editor and proprietor of Young Folks' Paper, to whom 
Mr. Henley refers in his article in the North American 
Reviexc, was Mr. James Henderson. Mr. Henderson is not 
dead, as Mr. Henley “rather thinks,” although Young 
Folks' Paper is long since defunct. The paper was started 
some thirty years ago as a juvenile offshoot from the same 
proprietor’s prosperous Weekly Budget, and it bore origin¬ 
ally the title Our Young Folks' Weekly Budget. At the time 
when “Treasure Island” appeared in its columns it had 


become known as Young Folks. In subsequent stages of 
its career it passed successively under the names of Young 
Folks' Paper and Old and Young. 

It was Dr. Japp, I believe, who introduced Stevenson 
to Mr. Henderson. This was early in the year 1881. 
Mr. Henderson offered to take a story from the young 
Scotsman, and, as indicating the kind of story he desired 
for Young Folks, he gave to Stevenson copies of the paper 
containing a serial by Charles E. Pearce—a treasure¬ 
hunting story, entitled “ Billy Bo’s’n.” In his “ My First 
Book” article in the Idler, Stevenson seems to suggest 
that “ Treasure Island ” was already formed and planned 
in his mind prior to the time at which it was thought of 
as a serial for Young Folks ; but there is evidence that in 
“ Billy Bo’s’n ” he found and adopted many suggestions 
and incidents for his own narrative. 

As a result of his introduction to Mr. Henderson, 
Stevenson wrote his story of Jim Hawkins and Long John 
8ilver, and sent it in with the title of “ The Sea Cook.” 
Mr. Henderson did not like the name “ The Sea Cook,” 
and took an editor’s privilege of altering it to “ Treasure 
Island.” The first instalment was published on October 1, 
1881. Stevenson’s name was not on it: it was set forth 
as being by Capt. George North, to convey the idea that 
it was the work of a mariner. It was not considered of 
great importance in the paper, for it occupied a second 
place to a serial called “ Don Zalva the Brave,” by Mr. 
Alfred R. Phillips, one of the “masters” whom Mr. Henley 
refers to as being “ in no wise model citizens.” Only the 
first instalment was illustrated—by a rude woodcut repre¬ 
senting Billy Bones chasing Black Dog out of the “ Admiral 
Benbow.” The subsequent seventeen instalments were 
foisted into the paper in driblets of two or three columns 
of small type. 

Mr. Henley is right in his belief that “ Treasure Island ” 
was as a serial a comparative failure. It certainly did not 
raise the circulation of Young Folks by a single copy. Far 
different, however, was the effect of “ The Black Arrow.” 
This story was written designedly, and again at the 
suggestion of Mr. HendersoD, in the style of historical 
narrative which had proved so popular in the stories of 
Mr. Alfred Phillips. It appeared in Young Folks from 
June 30 to October 30, 1883, by “ Captain George North ” 
again, and was enormously successful with boy readers, 
raising the circulation of the paper by many hundreds of 
copies a week. 

I had myself the privilege of being editor of Young 
Folks' Paper at the time when Stevenson was living in 
Bournemouth, and I remember writing asking him for a 
new serial story in 1885. He agreed to write one, but 
demanded higher terms than those which had satisfied him 
in the cases of “Treasure Island” and “The Black 
Arrow.” “ You must pay me not less than thirty shillings 
a column,” he wrote. The columns, I may say, contained 
each about 1,200 words. There was no haggling over 
terms such as these. Mr. Henderson, indeed, at once 
offered a considerably higher price for the work. The 
required story was frequently delayed, but at last it 
appeared as “ Kidnapped,” and ran serially in Young Folks 
from May to July, 1886. 

In preparing “Treasure Island” for book publication, 
Stevenson did not alter much. Here and there he struck 
out a paragraph, here and there he added one. He 
softened down the boastfulness of Jim Hawkins’s personal 
narrative, and Dr. Livesay, who was originally somewhat 
frivolous and familiar in his language, he made more staid, 
as became one of his profession. In only one instance was 
a chapter heading altered—“At the Sign of the Spy 
Glass ” being substituted for “ The Sea Cook.”—I am, &c., 

Robert Leighton. 

40, Abbey-road, N.W. 
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New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Hooks of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.] 

The Boer States: Land 

and People. By Prof. A. IT. Keane. 

With the dignity of a scholar, and an accomplished 
ethnologist, Prof. Keane says: ‘ ‘ This volume is not meant 
to he a fugitive piece . . . Written in the interests neither 
of Boer nor Briton, it aims at presenting a permanent 
record, such as may he consulted with confidence, of the 
more salient aspects of the Land and People.” A work of 
clear aims and thorough execution. (Methuen. Gs.) 

Sir David Wilkie. By Edward Pinninoton. 

Not every volume of the “Famous Scots” series has 
appealed to English folk, but this biographical sketch of 
Sir David Wilkie should find readers everywhere. Still, 
Mr. Pinnington does right to restore Wilkie to his own 
country and kindred, and to maintain that the artist who 
spent most of his life in London was by temperament and 
constitution a Scot. (Oliphant. Is. Gd.) 

A History of Modern By I)r. Harald 

Philosophy. Hoffding. 

We have here a portly contribution to the history of 
Philosophy, emanating from Copenhagen, where the author 
occupies a professorial chair. It is a characteristic circum¬ 
stance, however, that the present translation, by Mr. B. E. 
Meyer, is from the German edition of the work. (Mac¬ 
millan. 2 Vols. 30s. net.) 

A Journey Bound My Boom. Trans, uy John Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews has tried his hand at translating Xavier le 
Maistre’s little masterpiece, and has produced a pleasing 
version. The “Journey” was written by le Maistre 
when, as a young soldier, he was confined to his quarters 
for forty-two days in consequence of a duel. The book is 
too well known to need ■ description, but its humour, 
suggestive of Sterne, and its whimsical reflections, which 
are not unlike Elia, will always keep it green. (Bryan 
& Co.) 

How Women May Earn 

a Living. By Helen Churchill Candee. 

“To all those women who labour through necessity and 
not caprice”: such is the dedication of this attractive 
series of papers on “The Ideal Boarding-House,” “ Foot¬ 
lights,” “ Household Industries,” “ Architecture and 
Interiors,” “Opportunities in Shops,” and many other 
new-womanly industries. (Macmillan. 4s. Gd.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Benson (Edward White), The Apocalypse: An Introductory Study of the 


Revelation of 8t. John the Divine . ...(Macmillan) net 8/0 

Gray (G. B.), The Divine Discipline of Israel .. (black) net 2 0 


Bijftfs (C. R. D.), The Ep'btle of Paul the Ajiostle to the Philippian* 

(Methuen) net 1 0 

Wright (Rev. A.), The Gospel According to St. Luke in Greek 

(Macmillan) net 7/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM. AND BELLES LETTRES. 


From the Book Beautiful ..(Greening) 3 6 

Milligan (Alice), The Last Feast of the Fianna . .(Nutt) net ,0 

Bentley (H. (*.), Poems ..(Hatdmrds) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Robinson (Wilfrid C.), Bruges: An Historical Sketch 

(De Plancke, Bruges) 

Badhara (F. P.), Nelson at Naples; Refuting Recent Misstatements of 


Captain Mahan and Prof. J. K. Langton ...(Ntut) 1/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Jevons (Frank B.>, Evolution ...(Methuen) 

Andrews (W.), The Diurnal Theory of the Earth.(Sampson Low) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reddie (Cecil), Ahhot-sholme .(Allen) net 10/6 

Apollo, Ideal Phj siiul Culture .(Greening) 2/0 

Keith (G. S.), Plea tor a Simpler Life.(Black) 2 0 

Hasluck (Paul N.), Practical Staircase Joinery .(Cassell) 1.0 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 23 (New Series). 

A number of interesting replies have followed our request for 
four-lined mottoes suitable for an aviary. Best we like this : 

No blast, no snows shall visit here; 

No hawk shall swoop to spoil the nest; 

Safe will I keep you thro’ the year ; 

Then sing to me at my behest. 

The author is L Longfield, 13 , Parliament-hill, Hampstead Heath; 
but whether Mr., Mrs, or Miss, we have no knowledge, although 
one clause of the rules, printed each week, specially asks that this 
information he given. 

Among other quatrains are these: 

No pri toners we, but, on the wing, 

Lightsome and joyous notes we sing : 

Nor envy those that cleave the air, 

Fur have we not all love and care 

[C„ Redhill.] 

“ The Bird of Time has but a little wav 
To fluttcr-and the Bird is on the Wing.” 

Yea, Omar, these too have their little day, 

And, wisely, fret not at their bars, but sing I 

[R.F.McC., Whitby.] 
Tho' our flight’s not bounded 
By the sky above, 

Yet our life is rounded 
By the hands of Love. 

[T. V. N., South Woodford.] 
This prison will but safety bring : 

Yet should you for the lost scenes long, 

Fret not that idle lies the wing, 

But seek the skies again in song. 

FL. L., London.] 

H. G. H, Wnitby, one of our most faithful competitors, has mis¬ 
read apiary for aviary, and sends the following : 

A great queen rules within this humming cone. 

Her court full many a slothful fav’rite sees, 

Yet—mark the moral!—at the la»t eioh drone 
Falleth a prey to the assiduous bees. 

Replies received also from W. E. T.. Caterham : W. C. T., Liver¬ 
pool ; T. H. S., London ; C. S. O., Brighton ; T. E. O., Brighton ; 
E. II. H , London ; E. K. L, Birkenhead ; L. M. L , Stafford: 
W. T. II, Manchester: E. W. London; R. H. L. S, Edinburgh; 
A. S , Edinburgh ; R. W. M., London : K E B , E igbaston : A. D. B , 
Liverpool : K. .T. W., Gerrards Cross; A. D. H., Hove ; .T. D. A., 
London ; R. O. B. London ; R. M , Brighton ; B. R., London : 
T. J, B., London ; L. W., Loi don ; N. A , Beckenham. 


Competition No. 24 (New Series). 

We have been hearing a great deal of late about the best books 
for children : but nothing has bsen said of a branch of children’s 
lite-ature which is of high importance, and in the choice of which 
many parents are much in need of help. We refer to what are 
known in the f .unity as Sunday books. We offer a prize of a guinea 
this week for the best list of ten Sunday books for children. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed ‘-Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane. W.C.,” must reach us not later th an the first post 
of Tuesday. March <> Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in (he second column of p 192, i r it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Oun Special Prize Competitions. 

(/■<</■ particular* ere inside page of carer.') 

Received during the week : Bible. Saltire, Portage, Carl Grimm, 
Kingston, Bodrio, M. Illinois, Larmia, Non Spero. Fern Seed, Psyche, 
Labia Minor, Charon, Job, The Scarlet Gown, Jack Straw, Puck. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BRIOE ELECT.” 

At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown Svo, fis. 

NEMO. By THE0. DOUGLAS, 

Author of “ A Bride Elect,” u Iras: a Mystery,” " Carr of DiraFcaur,” Ac. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Plac», S.W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE . 

PART I., KOW REVDY. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 

WITH NUMEROUS MAPS, PLANS, PORTRAITS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In Fortnightly Parts of 40 pp. each, crown 4 to, Is. each Part. 

M ESSRS. METHUEN hare much pleasure in announcing that they are about to issue a military history of the present campaign in 
South Africa whioh .ball supply the public with a connected and impartial account of the Btirring erents of the Boer War. 

The text has been based primarily on official despatches, while free use has been made of the copious reports of correspondents and 
private letters. The best foreign criticisms, especially those of German experts, hare been studied. 

The work will be published in Fortnightly Parts. Parts I., II., and III. will iuolude an Introduction dealing fully with the Boer 
forces and armaments and the history of the campaign in Natal down to the investment of Ladysmith. Parts IV. and V. will deal with the 
mobilisation of the Army Corps, and the operations of Lord Methuen and General Gataore down to the battles of Stormberg and 
Magersfontein. The author has endeavoured to write with impartiality and acouraoy, and he has very sparingly employed oritioism of 
the taotios of individual generals. 

Each Part will oonsist of 40 pages, crown 4to, and will be printed in large and readable type. Every oare has been bestowed on the 
maps and plans, and it is believed that no military history of recent years has been more generously equipped in this respect. The rlans 
have been drawn from authentic information by one who is not only an admirable draughtsman, but who is intimately acquainted with the 
region* described. The work contains numerous Portraits—in many cases specially drawn—of the leaders on both sides. The illustrations 
have been seleoted with the object rather of illustrating the text and of rendering intelligible the conditions under whioh our troops are 
fighting, than of supplying exciting but inaccurate pictures. The Publishers believe that the work when oomplete will form not only a 
detailed and highly interesting narrative of one of the most important wars in which England has been engaged, but will alto be a weighty 
-contribution to military literature. _ 


Mmrs. METHUEN have just published THE BOER STATES, h A - 11 ■ KEANE, M.A. With a Map 

Crown 8v 0, 6s. book is a compute account, historical and descriptive, of the Transvaal and the Orange Tree State. 

They have just published MARVELS AND MYSTERIES, by RICHARD MARSH, Author of “ The 

Beetle .” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Miss HELEN SHIPTON’S New Novel, THE STRONG GOD CIRCUMSTANCE, *'* now 

ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

They have just published MIRRY ANN, by NORMA LORIMER, Author of “ Josiah's Wife." Crown 8vo, 6s.; 

and Mr. W. E. NORRIS'S New Book, AN OCTAVE. Crown 8 vo, price 6s. 

They will publish very shortly CEASE FIRE ! a ^ale of the Transvaal War of '81, by J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 d. 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896 By CoL 

®-8. 8. BADEN'POWKLL. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Cheaper 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 

THE STOB7 of the LIFE of THOMAS ELLWOOD. 

Edited by C. G. CHUMP, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Mstbuss’s Stutdakd Libeiit. 

Tins Edition is the only one which contains the complete book as originally 
published. It contains a long introduction and many foot-notes. 

THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY of SCENERY. ByJ.E. 

11ARR, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown 3vo, 6». 

©lenientary treatise on geo morphology—the study of the earth's outward 
V 18 '©r “*© U8e Btudemsof physical geography and geology, and 
will also be highly interesting to the general reader. 

THE LETTERS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

to his FAMILY and FRIEND8. Selected and Edited, with Notes and 
introduction8. by SIDNEY COLVIN, fcecond Edition. Demy 8*o, 
2 vols , 25s nw. 

•Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, their animation.of extrm- 

ordinary fascination A delightful inheritance, the truest record of a‘richly 
^ spirit that the literatnre of our time has preserved."— Times, 
Unique in modem literatnre.”—Daily Telejraph. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of SIR JOHN EVERETT 

JJJfpAJg. President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J. G. 
axil LAIS. With 319 Illustrations, of which 0 are in Photogravure. 
M 2 vols., royal 8vo, 32s. net. 

* Of such absorbing interest is it, of such completeness in sc ipe and beauty, 
special tribute must he paid to the extraordinary completeness of the illlustra- 
tions.”- Graphic. 

THE HIGHEST ANDES By E. A. FitzGerald. 

With 2 Maps, 61 Illustrations, 13 of whici are Photogravures, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo, 80s net. 

•Hie narrative of the highest ascent yet recorded. 

" ®. ha y e nothing but praise lor Mr. Fi zGerald’s admirable narrative. A 
book which is not only popular in the best se -se of the word, but is a permanent 
and solid contribution to the literature o' mo intaineering.”— Times. 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. . By 

C. F. G. MASTERMAN. Cro^nSvo, Os. 

-CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures 

for 18U9. By W. R. INGE. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A complete survey of the subject from St. John and St. Paul to modern 
uines, covering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, 
4be Medieval Mystics, and the Nature Mystics and Symbolists, including 
Bohme and Wordsworth. 


THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 

With many Illustrations and Maps. Deray 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book contain* a history and compleio description of these islands— 
phy ideal features, fauna, floia ; the habits and the religious beliefs of the 
inhabitants. 

THOUGHTS on HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. 

Edited by J. OTHO PAGET, and Illustrated by G. H. Jllland. Demy 
8vo, 108.01. 

Thisediti n of one of the most famou* clas ics of sprirt conta : ns an intro¬ 
duction and tn*ny footnotes by Mr. P<*gtt, and ii thus brought up to the»tandard 
ot modern knowledge. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM. By Fabian Ware, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

An attempt by an expert to forecast the action and influence of the new 
Secondary Education Act, with suggestions lor useful developments. 

A SHORT STORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE- 

By EMMA 8. MELLOWS. Crown 8vo, 3$. 6d. 

The history of Eoglish literatnre told in a simple style for young Rtudents. 
It is p«rticularly rich in biographical detail an i coutains a considerable number 
of illustrative extracts. 

A HANDBOOK of NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, 

of Guy’s Hospital. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This is a complete guide to the science and art of nursing, containing copious 
instruction both general and particular. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

Crown 8vo, each volume, cloth, 3s. net; leather, 4s. net. 

Wifck Introductions by GEORGE GISSING. Illustrations by E. H. NEW, 
and Notes by F. G. KITTOX. 

THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE— 

THE PIOKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by 

E. H. Nkw. 2 vols. 

THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 

Pott 3vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. «'*l. net. 

A NEW SERIES OF CLASSIC*. 

Carefully Edited with Introductions and Notes and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

VANITY FAIR By W. M. Thackeray. With an 

Introduction by 8. GWYNN. 3 vols. 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

Edited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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T he princess Helena college, 

EALING. W. 

Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Chirter 1886. 
President—II.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
High-class education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE¬ 
MEN. as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for Universily 
and Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision iu 
games. 

Training department for kindergarten students in prepara¬ 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Horae in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Princip.1. 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

No. 277.—MARCH, 1900. 

THE BREAKDOWN of VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT. By Brrair Low. 

THE A ’TUAL STRENGTH of OUR FORCES at HOME. By the Right Hoo. Kiel Nobtsbkooc, G.C.8.I. 
THE FUTURE of MOUNTED INFANTRY. By the Right Hon. Lobs Dbxkax, late Rjyal Scots end 
Lieutenant Imperial Yeomanry. 

THE RELIEF FUNDS. By the Right Hon Eibl Nilsojt, an original Commissioner Royal Patriotic Fond. 
THE CIVIL and MORAL BBNEFIT8 of DRILL. By the Rer. G. Bans Rksztst, Vicar of Christ Church, 
Greenwich. 

SKNUSSI and his THREATENED HOLY WAR: a Warning. By T. R. Thr*lf»li. 

THE PROBLEM of the MIDDLE EAST. By General Sir Tbohah Go,don, K.C.I.E. 

SCRIPTURE and ROMAN CATHOLICISM. By Dr. St. Gbobob Mivabt, F.R.S. 

CROMWELL'S CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTS. By J. P. Wallis, Editor of the State Triale- 
Reports. 

ON SOME DIFFICULTIES INCIDENTAL to MIDDLE AGE. By Mrs. Hcgb Bbll. 

WOMEN WORKERS: How they Lire: How they Wish to Live. By Miss Emily Hobbocbb. 

IN DEFENCE of SIR DAVID CHALMERS. By Lxnx Okalybbs. 

THE STORY of the BULWER-CLAYTON TREATY. By Bbitjaxib Tavlob. 

THE "TEMPERANCE” REPLY to SIR ALGERNON WEST. By Tbovas P. Wbitiabbb, M.P. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wmirrss Rbid. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 


High-Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
style or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKCRLEY, 

40, Paradise Street, LtVcRPOOL 

OATALOQUE8. 


rpo BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

A FREE LIBRARIES - The MARCH CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE¬ 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Beady, a&d will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Son. Library Department. 186, Strand. London, W.C. 

ynr illiams a noegate, 

"* IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, SO, Son h Frederiek St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet tree on application. 

'CTOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A promptly eupplled on moderate term*. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft 00.. 17. SOHO SQUARE. 


B OOKS, Rare and Oat of Print, Supplied. 

Please state wants. Catalogues free. Books bought for 
cash. Wanted, " Lorna Doonc," 3 rols., 1*69; 25s. offered.— 
Tux Holland Co., Book Merchants. Birmingham. 

S TORIES. ARTICLES, drc .accuratelyTyped. 

Punctuation and revision when desired. Absolute 
reliability. Highest references from London Editors and 
Authors.—Write Miss Friend, 62, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

*VrEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

XN -KING. BELL ft RA 1 LT )N, Limited, hlgh-olass 
Printers and Publishers. IS, Gou. h S iuare. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, B.C., have specially-built ] ot try and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Fuolications and speoially-boilt 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 16, 94, or 19-page 
Journals at erne operation. 

Adrioe and assistanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloeefree. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oondaoted. 

Telephone 65191. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.* 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

A done. lOd. per 1,0 <h> words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies,—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

T rafalgar literary and type¬ 
writing BUREAU (DE MOMET * WALKER), 
3, .Trafalgar Buildings. Northumberland Avenue. W.C. — 
Typing. Duplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
(all Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 

T ype-writer.—authors 1 mss. 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli¬ 
cates. Circulars, Examination Papers, Ac.— Miss E. Tioar, 
93, Maitlaud Park Villas, Havcrstock Hill, N.W. — Estab¬ 
lished 1881 

T ype-writing. —Reliable, ah work 

done by the piece at low fees, for cash.—Miss Jessie Lees, 
16. Cambridge Street. 8.W. 

L ITERARY RESEARCH.—a Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Frees. Translations 
undertaken from French. Italian, or Spanish.— Apply, by 
latter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 

TheCONTEMPORARY REVIEW 

Cogrorrs FOR MARCH. 

COLONEL F. N. MAUDE. 

MILITARY TRAINING and MODERN WEAPONS 

ROBERT DONALD.HOUSING the POOR 

JULIA WEDGWOOD .JOHN RUSKIN 

The Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

SOME LONDON HOSPITALS and their AUDITED 
ACCOUNTS. 

The DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND. A GARDEN of MERCY 

D. 8. CAIRNS.SCIENCE and PROVIDENCE 

CHARLES JOHNSTON .. THE I8HANT3 MARTYRDOM 
MICHAEL G. MCLHALL. 

FORTY YEARS of BRITISH TRADE 
LORD HOBBOUBE. THE BATTLE of the CENTURIES 
THOMAS HOLMES. 

HOME INDUSTRIES and HOME HEROISM 
A. R. ROPES. MAETERLINCK 

E. SAINT-GENIX .. MONASTIC ORDER8 UP TO DATE 

J. Romas Catholic Fetishism. | 

London : Tux Columbus Compart (Limited). Columbus House, 
43 and 43a, Fetter Lane. liC. 

MUDIB’S LIBRARY* 

(LIMITED). 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

A SOCIAL MAGAZINE. 

Edited by Canon HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 
and others. 

Monthly. 3d; poet free for a year, 4s. 

The MARCH NUMBER contains:- 
SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of RUSKIN. By 
Canon Hesrt Scott Holland. 

SOUTH AFRICA OUTSIDE the WAR.-II. 

HOW to TEACH CHILDREN the DUTIES of CITIZEN 
SHIP. By Miss Harixqton. 

THE PRIMATE and some LABOUR LEADERS. 

The DUTY of the CHURCH in RELATION to GAMBLING.— 
I. By Jo (X Hawke. 

CHRISTIANITY the BASIS of SOCIAL UNITY. By Canon 
Barnett. 

A BOY of BOW. By Miss C. A Fowler. 

HEALTH VISITORS. 

THE MASONS of HEAVEN. 

THE GIFT, fto., Ac. 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over 600 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). ( 

All the Prinolp»l Works in Circulstion at 
the Library 

ARRANGED under SUBJKOTS. 

Forming a Comprehentice Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature. 

Books of Permanent Intere*t on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the Army, Navy, 
Arts, Science, Philosophy, Sport, 
Theology, History, Biography, and 
Fiction. Prlc . 1s . 6d . 

Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain-1 

ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. 

1 I 

READY JANUARY, 1900. 

Price Is. 6d. I 


self, from sharing all the opinions which it expresses. 
Page 97 of the Bishop of Rochester's •‘Primary C.targe'* 
(Macmillan ft Co., Ltd.), 1819. 

London: Wells Gardner, Dartox ft Co., 3. Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C.; and 41, Victoria 8treet, 8. W. 


GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 

Price as.— Contents.— MARCH. 

A FRAGMENT of the GEOGRAPHY of ENGLAND : South- 
West 8u*>ex. By Hugh Robert Mill, D.8c., F.R.8.K 

A JOURNEY from FORT JAMESON to OLD CHIT AM BO 
and the TANGANYIKA PLATEAU. By Robert C\>«muxo- 
ton. Deputy Admiuistrutor, Northern Rhodeeia. 

THE “SUDD" of the WHITE NILE. 

MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By Colonel 8ir T. H. Hornsea, 
KC1E CB.RE 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to the LAKES RAKAfLTAL 
and MANASAKOWAR, in WESTERN TIBIgT. under¬ 
taken in September. 1848. By Lieut-General Sir Bicuaed- 
STRtCHEY, R E., O.C.S.I, F.R.S. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-31, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

211, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 

“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

Ndw Series.—No. 24. 

All readers attempting thie week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
100) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it uith their reply. 


A JOURNEY through ABYSSINIA to tho NILE. Bj Ho- 
uert Weld Blckdell. 

THE DANISH “INQOLF” EXPEDITION. 

THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

OBITUARY—The Marquis of Lothian, K.T. — 8ir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C 8.I.. O.I.E.—Sir Henry William Gore- 
Booth, Bart.—M. Henri Coudreau. 

CORRESPONDENCE—The Regions of the Okovango. By 
Fkkd. 8. A uxor. 

I LAKE RUKWA. By L. A. Wallace 
MEETINGS of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

; SESSION 1899-1900. 

i GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 

NUMEROUS MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edward Stanford, 26-27, Cockspur Street, Charing Crow, 8 W. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBEOK BANK,. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, L o n don. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed 0B 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
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mum monthly balanoex, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchase and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives email sume- 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £1. 

BIBKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSB 
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BERKBEGK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
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i SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR—BOOKS TO READ. 


i :--- ■■ .. 

NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 

THE WAR FN SOUTH AFRICA: 

Its Causes and Effects. 

By 3. A. HOBSON. 

Demy 8 vo, 7a. 6 d. net. 

“ Precisely the book roost needed at the present juncture.most scrnpn- 

louslycautious, temperate, and iniriufrically valuable.”— Echo. 

“Let the reader study this book, and then, if he will, return to Mr. 

■ Fitzpatrick's * Transvaal from Within.* ”— Westminster Gazette . 

THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 

THIRD EDITION. : 

OUR LIVING GENERALS. 

ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “ The Making of the Empire.** 

Art vellum, gilt top, price 3 b. Od. 

Biographical Sketches with fine Portraits of Twelve Generals, no fewer than ten 
of whom are now at the front. 

“ Pleasant and proud reading.”— Saturday Review. 

A capital book, breezily and brightly written.”—^. James's Budget . 

44 The list is well chosen. Men of whom the nation is justly proud.** 

Naval and Military Record . 

J NISBBT & CO.. Ltd.. 21. Berners Street. W. 

ANDREW MELROSE, IS, Pilgrim street, London E.C. 

THE TRANSVAAL BOERS: 

A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

By AFRICANUS. 

Price Is. net, paper covers; 2a, in cloth. Post free 8 d. extra. 

PICTURES of TRAVEL. SPORT, and ADVENTURE j 

. of “Libertyand I-w."*,. Den* 

It is difficult to put the book down."— Literature. “ A most engrossing book. ”—Aberth *« 
fTM/Ves* Permanently valuable as an account of Boer life."— Daily New. “His pictures 
are positively enchanting.... A rich treasure-house of romance and adventure."— South Africa, 1 

For an excellent Sketch of the Life of LORD ROBERTS. 

_ READ VOLUME II. OF 1 

HEROES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 

G. BARNETT SMITH. * 

Y°J* Wellington, Garibaldi, Gordon, Grant 

Vol. II., Nelson, Roberts. Sir Charles Napier, Livingstone. 

Large orown 8 vo, 16 Illustrations in each volume, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

„ . Price 5 s. each. 

,tron * lj *° 0 “' , p * trioU,m ' “ d “ 

The STORY of SOUTH AFRICA 

By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 

Cloth bound, price Is. 6 d. 

London : HORACE MARSHALL Sc SON. 

FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH. 

By G. W. STEEVENS. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE BOER WAR Of 1881. 

Cloth, crown Svo, 2 a. : 

With 8 IUoatrationa hr R. Caton Wood villa, after Sketches by Melton Prior. 

M A J U B A: 

BRONKERSPRUIT, INGOGO, LANGS NEK, KBUGERSD0BP. 

By HAMISH HENDRY. 

ne lo * h « h«L ami hia narratives hare the qualities of ooneise- 
^ ’'Uehhs olaims for them. They sre concentrated, they are pleturesoue: 
moreover, they are not without their lessons for the statesmen and soldiers of tomay." 

ani^lif ¥> d brightly written....Tbs description Is extremely vivid. 

.t v.724a riBS home U the mind of the reader the natnre of South African warfare far more 
clearly than a more elaborately teohnical work could possibly do." 

London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The SECOND IMPRESSION of Q. W. 8 TE SVENS’ book on 
the TRANSVAAL WAR, entitled “ FROM CAPETOWN TO 
LADYSMITH,” it now on Sale at all Dooktellert and Bookttallt. 
With Mapt. Crown itro, 3t. 6d. 

WiLUtM BLACKWOOD a SONS, Edinburgh and London 

j T, NELSON A 8 ON 8 , Publishers. 

NEW PAPERS, ISSUES, See. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

The TRANSVAAL WAR ATLAS 

Containing 24 Maps, specially prepared from the latest Surveys, 
also a History of the Boers and Boerland. 

Fully Illustrated. Price Is. net; postage, 2d. 

This Atlas will be of advantage not only in following the present war, but in 
acquiring an intelligent appreciation of the gieat problems which will await 
solution in South Africa when the war is over. 

“ Among the many aids to a proper understanding of the geography of 
South Africa none is more helpful than a little ‘ War Atlas * issued by 
T. Nelson Sons”- Daily Telegraph. 

T. NELSON St SONS, 35 St 38, Paternoster Row, London, E.O. i 

1 Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York ; and of all Booksellers. 

NOW BEADY, the SECOND NUMBER of ' 

THE PILOT | 

(Originally intended to be called “ The Tribune.”) 

J 1 

A Weekly Review of Ecclesiastical and General 
Politics, Literature, and Learning 

EDITED BY 

D. 0. LATHBURY 

Editorial anb H&vertising ©ffices 

2, EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

CLARENDON PRE 88 , OXFORD. 

Crown 8 vo, Separate Issue, with numerous Mape, 5s. 

Tbe History of South Africa to the Jameson Raid. 

Being Yol.IY., Part I , of “ A Historical Geography of the British Colonies.’* 

By O. P. LUOAI, BA. 

Pall Mall Oa*kttb,—’‘I t is refreshing to come aoross so none. scholarly and judicial a 
little volume Tiure •§ more assistance to the proper understanding of South African questions 
in its 340 well-printed pages than in anv work of the same size ws know of. Mr. Lucas proves 
on every page that he is one whose judgments are fuuuded on knowledge.&nd it would be well 
' « every amateur critic of 8 outh Africa were compelled to pass an examination on his book." 

Scotsman.—“ Mr. Lucas is a trustworthy author ty ana a rigorous writer: and those who 

1 desire to post themselves u j in the past relations of Boers, Blacks, and British in South 
Africa could not go to a better source of information." 

Loudon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 

Amen Corner, E.C. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Lilt U , Hon. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

A HISTORY of the COLONIZATION of AFRICA by ALIEN 

RACES. By 8 ir H. H. JOHN 8 TON. K.C B., H.M. Special Commissioner in Uganda. 
Author of " British Central Africa,” Ac. With 8 Maps by the Author and J. <3. Bar¬ 
tholomew. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

. " As a text-book of African study his book supplies a want which has been generally 
felt, and should be in proportion warmly welcomed. —Tims*. 

THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL 8 ERIE 8 . 

j General Editor: F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D.. late Lecturer in Geography at the 

University of Cambridge. 

OUTLINES of MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By T. Miller 

i , *• ^ D -* of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lieutenant Inns of Coart 

Rifle Volunteers. Crown 8 vo, with 27 Maps and Illustrations, 10a. 8 d. 

Field-Marshal lord Roberta, V.C., writes: “A most useful and instructive book.* 

Ixmdon: C. J. OLAY tc SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse. Ave Maria Lane. 

New semes .—under new editorship. i 

NOW READY, No. 133, price One Shilling and Sixpenoe. 

FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER 

A Religious, Social, and Miscellaneous Revlow. 

„ „ CONTENTS or JANUARY NUMBER. ! 

IN THE SHADOW OF CONSCRIPTION .W. C. BaAmiwiirs, B.A.. LL.B 1 

HEINRICH 8 CHLIEMANN. Thomas Hodoxik, D.C.L. 

DANIEL QUARE . . Isaac Sharp, B.A. 

ON the CULTIVATION of ARTI8TI0 TA 8 TB . Loot Hakribok , 

FRIENDS’ 8CH00LS AND CITIZENSHIP.Robxkt Si’lNC* Watson LL.D 

TO THE DIVINE MEMORY AND THE DIVINE FANCY .. Arthur Rowxtrxx, B.A.* 1 

“A SUPPER OF THE LORD - AT CORINTH. Jobimi Edmonmon 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LIQUOR LICENSING LAWS .. Joshua Rowntem. 

A PLEA FOR EDUCATIONAL MUSEUMS .. Johatha.v Dutchikson, F.R. 8 ., LL.D., *o. 1 

London t WEST, NEWMAN A CO., 84, Hatton Cordon. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NSW VOLUMES JUST READY. 

MACMILLAN’S 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 

Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

A Series of Reprints of Standard Works in 
Library Form. Demy 8 vo, olotk elegant, 
3 s. 6 d. net per volume. 

STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDT, 

AND A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 
_In 2 vols. 


NEW VOLUMES of the UNIFORM EDITION of 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WORKS. 

FROM SEA TO SEA, 

AMO OTHER SKETCHES! 

LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

In 2 vole., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, fin, each. 
Extra crown 8vo, parchment, 8s. 0d. net. 

A CONCORDANCE to FITZGERALD’S 

TRANSLATION of the RUBAIYAT of OMAR 
KHAYYAM. By J. R. TUTIN._ 


NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 

EDWARD THRING, Headmaster of 

Uppingham School. Life. Diary, and Lettera. 
Bv GEORGE R. PARKIN, 0.1LG., M.A., Hon. 
Lb.D. University of New Brunawiok. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6e. _ 

Crown 8vo, fls. 

THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 

Extracts from the Letters of Captain H. L. 
HERNDON, of the 21st U.8. Infantry, on Duty 
in the Pnilippine Islands, and Lieutenant 
LAWRENCE GILL, A.D.C. 10 the Military 
Governor of Puerto Rioo. Edited by STEPHEN 
B0N8AL. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Crown Svo, gilt top., 6s. mob. 

70,030 COPIES SAVE BEEN SOLD IN 
ENGLAND AND AMESICA. 

VIA CRUCIS. By F. Marlon 

CRAWFORD. 

BABES in the BUSH. By Rolf 

BOLDRHWOOD. 

FIELD.—" The young man who wishes to know how his 
Australian cousins of to-day live in town and bush need not go 
further than * Rolf Boldrewood’s ’ literary mirrors. They are 
stories in which stirring adventures and ezoiting episodes are 
set in perfectly accurate surroundings. * Babes lu the Bnsh * is 
the latest of the series, and it is as good as Any of its pre¬ 
decessors. By this we mean hearty praise. 

THE CAMBRIC MASK. By R. W. 

CHAMBERS. 

WORLD.—" There is strength in every line. The personages 
of the story are drawn with a vigour which sets each one before 
the reader glowing with individuality. The plot, even in its 
byways, is so fresh and original, and moves so briskly... .To the 
novelist whose methods are so absolutely unhackneyed as are 
those of Mr. Chambers the novel-reading public owes a debt of 
gratitude.'’ 

DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard. 
MARY PAGET r a Romance of Old 

Bermuda. By MINNA C. 8MITH. 

NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUES. 

By KGBRTON CA8TLK. 

CONSEQUENCES: a Novel. By 

EGKRTON CASTLE, Author of “The Pride of 
Jeimico.” Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

THE THREE CLERKS: a Novel. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6<L 
BY W. B. NORRIS. 

THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By 

W. E. NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BY HAWLEY SMART. 

BREEZIE LANGTON : a Story of 

’Fifty-two to ’Fifty-Five. By HAWLEY SMART. 
Crown 8vo, 8e. 6d. 

BY H. WERNER. 

FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. Werner. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN A 00., Ltd., London. 


HODDER A STOUGHTON'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NOTION. 


1st Large Fdilion exhausted before 
Publication. 

2nd Large Edition exhausted before 
Publication. 

3rd Large Edition in the press. 

THE 

BOSKDI1EM0RUL NUMBER 

OF 

THE BOOKMAN. 

Price 6d. 

Containing an unique collection of over 
Forty Ruskin Pictures, and a magnifi¬ 
cent separate Plate Portrait. 


London: HODDER ft STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


•COOND EDITION NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

FEO: 


A ROMANCE. 

By MAX PUMBERTOS, 
By MAX PEMBERTON, 
Author of “ Kronstadt,” ftc. 


45,000— 18th EDITION, completing 46,000. 
45,000 —16th EDITION, completing 45,000. 
Crown 8ro, cloth, 6s, 

CONCERNING 

ISABEL CARNABY. 
CONCERNING 

ISABEL CARNABY. 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

“ An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very 
amusing, and serious enough to provide much food for thought. 
‘ Isabel Carnaby * is wholly delightful: her very we&kue« 
make* her charm, she is so genuine, so eapricious, and so noble. 
Mias Thorneycroft Fowler depicts Methodism and Methodists 
in a very charming light; she draws a picture of a beautiful 
faith and beautiful lives lived in that faith; lives full of 
charity and love and moral strength ."—Doily Telegraph. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. 
OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. 

Stories of a London Suburb, 

By W. PETT RIDGE. 

“ From its first to its last page delightful reading." 

, , Daily Telegraph. 

“This olever and entertaining book.”— Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Os. 

THE SKY PILOT. 

THE SKY PILOT. 

More Tales of the Selkirks. 

By RALPH CONNOR, 

Author of “ Black Rock.” 

“An altogether sweet and oharming story. It is entirely 
fresh and wholesome.....There is much genuine humour as 
well as pathos in the story."—Daily Msve. 


SECOND EDITION.—Crown Svo, cloth, 0s, 

THE TRANSGRESSORS. 
THE TRANSGRESSORS. 

By ROSALINE MASSON. 

“ A bright and charming book .’‘—Manchester Guardian. 

“ It has been a real pleasure to read such a well-written novel 
as this Glasgow Herald. 


London: HODDER St STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.G. 


Gnat FRENCH TRIBUTE to 
WELLINGTON and 
the BRITISH ARMY of TO-DAY. 

“THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES” 

(the French Nineteenth Century), in ita reoent 
Review of the War in South Afrios, says : 

“ IF WELLINGTON CONQUERED 
NAPOLEON it mu not bseause of any 
intellectual superiority, but by reason of that 
OOOL 8TUBBORNNES8 which Ms 
countrymen of to^tay have oertainly not lost, 
but which is also possessed in no less degree by 
their present adversaries in Booth Africa . 

" Recent events have reminded the English 
that campaigns begun by them with reverses 
have often ended in victory for their arms, due 
more to their etubbom tenacity than to their 
courage, unsurpassed though that it. 

“ The battles on the Modder and Tugela 
remind them of those famous LINES OF 
TORRES VEORA8, Where Wellington 
held at bay all the efforts of Napoleon’s armies; 
vainly they dashed.themselves against that wall 
of iron, yet they, were composed of heroic 
soldiers led by generals.used to 'la grande 
guerre.’ 

” This little corner of Portugal was the 
theatre—we may say it although see were the 
defeated-of ONE OF THE MOST 
GLORIOUS MILITARY EVENTS IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

The English were invincible behind those 
‘ Lines,’ and when they emerged from them it 
was to drive Napoleon’s armies from the whole 
Iberian peninsula." 


See Sir HERBERT MAX¬ 
WELLS NEW life of 
WELLINGTON (LargeFourth 
Edition now at press) for an in-, 
tensely interesting description 
how Wellington converted the 
tongue of land on which Lisbon 
stands into a vast Fortress, covering 
about FIVE HUNDRED SQUARE 
MILES OF GROUND. 


MAPS of the 

TORBES VEDBAS LINES and all 
WELLINGTON’S GREAT BATTLES are 
given in the work. 

The PHOTOGRAVURES and OTHER 
PORTRAITS are of great Interest. 


“AN ADMIRABLE BOOK.” 

—LORD SALISBURY. 


ASK FOR IT AT I HE LIBRARIES and 
Booksellers’, or if any difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining it write to the Publishers. 

2 vols., royal 8vo, 36s. net. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00., Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, B.O. 
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The Academy 

A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 


No. 1453. Established 1869. ro March, 1900. 


Price Threepence. 

[.Registered as a Ntwspaptr .] 


The Literary Week. 

Tint Author is in meddlesome travail over the clause of 
our Special Competitions announcement which says: “ The 
editor reserves the right of printing any of the MSS. sent 
inThis simple and usual condition was made in order 
that we might be free to print, for the encouragement of 
the writers, a few of the unsuccessful attempts. How 
does the Author interpret our words ? Why, thus : 

As it stands, which of course cannot be meant, this 
clause gives the editor all the MSS. sent in: he may do 
what he pleases with them — i.e., he may, if he pleases, sell 
them to other papers without giving the authors anything, 

“ Which, of course, cannot be meant.” Then why suggest 
it, and why elaborate this idea—as the Author does at 
considerable length ? We do not believe that our inten¬ 
tions are misunderstood, still less suspected, by a single 
one of our readers or competitors—the only people con¬ 
cerned. The suggestion that our clause might enable us 
to set up a M8. shop is surely the wildest ever made by 
the Author , and that is saying a good deal. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been given a pass by Lord 
Roberts, enabling him to go wherever he pleases in South 
Africa. That promises well for the booksellers. 


A posthumous book by Mr. Traill, not, unfortunately, 
in his humorous vein, wul be published this month. A 
contribution to Messrs. Sands’s “Imperial Interests” series, 
it will tell the stoiy of Egypt from the date of English 
intervention. 


Miss Ellen Thornevoroft Fowler, in her new novel 
The Farringdons, will follow the method, for which there 
are many precedents, of introducing characters from 
former novels. Thus Isabel Carnaby will appear, and Lady 
Silverhampton from The Double Thread. The Farringdons 
is mainly a story of Methodist life in the Midlands. 


We have received the following letter: 

Sib,— I see by the Academy that Mr. A. B. Walkley 
has been made dramatic critic of the Times. Who is he l 
Evidently I ought to know as his “ volatile personality ” is 
recognised by you. I plead ignorance.—I am, &c., 

F. 0. Burnand. 

Mr. Burnand is quite right, he ought to know. But perhaps 
he wrote his letter as a joke for Punch —and rejected it. 


A supplemental volume of Who’i Who has been issued 
dealing with personalities at the war. The biography of 
8ir Redvers Buller is more accurate, but not so amusing, 
as the following from Books of To-Day : 

Buller, General Rt. Hon. Sir Redvers Henry, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.B.; 6. 1839. General Commanding in 
Chief of Forces, Ratal. Origin of name unknown, but 
supposed to be the comparative of John Boll. Recreations: 
Reading (anything but Joubert’s Maxims) and crossing 
rivers. Mottoes : *• No cross no crown,” and “ Faint heart 
never won fair Lady(smith).” Club: White’s. 


The present war has created the woman war corre¬ 
spondent. Lady Sarah Wilson is in Mafeking, and Miss 
Mary H. Kingsley has just left for South Africa to repre¬ 
sent the Morning Post. 


Who would have thought that a Special Army Order 

issued in 1900 would destroy the significance of a popular 

song written in 1798 : 

O Paddy dear, and did you 
hear the news that’s going 
round P 

The shamrock is forbid by law 
to grow on Irish ground. 

She’s the most distressful 
country that ever yet was 
seen, 

They are hanging men and 
women for the wearing o’ 
the green. 

Then since the colour we must 
wear is England’s cruel red, 

Sure Ireland’s sons will ne’er 
forget the blood that they 
have shed. 

Tou may take the shamrock 
from your hat and cast it 
on the sod, 

But ’twill take root and 
flourish there, though under¬ 
foot ’(is trod.— From “ The 
Wearing of the Green,” 1798. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips, who began his career as an 
actor in Mr. Benson’s company, will give a reading of 
Paolo and Francesca at 20, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, on 
Thursday, March 29th. Canon and Mrs. Wilberforce will 
be Mr. Phillips’s host and hostess. The public, we under¬ 
stand, can purchase tickets. 


The Queen has accepted a copy of Mr. G. W. Steevens’s 
From Capetown to Ladysmith. In acknowledging the 
volume Sir Arthur Bigge wrote to Messrs. Blackwood 
& Sons: “ I have to express the Queen’s sympathy with 
Mrs. Steevens in the sad loss of her husband, cut off in 
the midst of his brilliant and useful career.” 


Again we must testify to the excellence of Messrs. Gay 
& Bird’s series of leather-bound Bibelots. The latest 
contain the shorter poems of Keats, and it is a perfect 
pocket volume. 


In the course of the action by Mr. Edward Vizetelly 
against Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, heard this week 
by Mr. Justice Grantham, one or two interesting statements 
about this old-established library were made. This was 
the first libel action that had been brought against it. 
From five thousand to six thousand books are offered by 
publishers to Mudie’s annually. About four thousand 
are taken. The library has special “readers” for new 
French and German books, but not for English books, 
though some supervision is exercised over these also. 


Gallantry of Irish Regi¬ 
ments in South Africa 
—Distinction to be 
worn on St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

Her Majesty the Queen is 
pleased to order that in future, 
upon St. Patrick’s Day. all 
ranks in Her Majesty’s Irish 
regiments shall wear, as a dis¬ 
tinction, a sprig of shamrock 
in their head-dress, to com¬ 
memorate the gallantry of her 
Irish soldiers during the recent 
battles in South Africa.— 
From a Special Army Order, 
1900, 
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Pbof. Knajpp has shown much tact in keeping: his 
editorship of George Borrow’s lavengro , the first volume of 
the new edition of Borrow’s works which he is editing, as 
inconspicuous as possible. This is all the more praise¬ 
worthy because his editorial services have been unusually 
large and important. The text of the present edition is 
based on the first issue of 1851, and seven passages of 
considerable length which Borrow for some reason sup¬ 
pressed in MS. have b9en restored to their original 
places in the story. These hitherto unpublished episodes 
will, of course, awaken the highest interest in all good 
Borrovians. Not one of them is short enough to quote 
here, but we are tompted to give a portion of the scene 
which Prof. Knapp calls 

Cromwell’s Statue and the “Dairyman’s Daughter.” 

At last I came to a kind of open place from which three 
large streets branched, and in the middle of the place 
stood the figure of a man on horseback. It was admirably 
executed, and I stood still to survey it. 

“Is that the statue of Cromwell ?” said I to a drayman 
who was passing by, driving a team of that enormous 
breed of horses which had struck me on the bridge. 

“ Who P ” said the man in a surly tone, stopping short. 

“Cromwell,” said I; “did you never hear of Oliver 
Cromwell ? ” 

“ Oh, Oliver,” said the drayman, and a fine burst of 
intelligence lighted up his broad English countenance. 
“To be sure I have; yes, and read of him too. A fine 
fellow was Oliver, master, and the poor man’s friend. 
Whether that’s his figure, though, I can’t say. I hopes it 
be.” Then, touching his hat to me, he followed his 
gigantic team, turning his head to look at the statue as he 
walked along. 

That man, had he lived in Oliver’s time, would have 
made a capital Ironside, especially if mounted on one of 
those dray horses of his. I remained looking at the Btatue 
some time longer. Turning round, I perceived that I was 
close by a bookseller’s shop, into which, after deliberating 
a moment, I entered. An elderly, good-tempered looking 
man was standing behind the counter. 

“ Have you the Dairyman's Daughter ? ” I demanded. 

“ Just one copy, young gentleman,” said the bookseller, 
rubbing his hands; “ you ard just in time, if you want one; 
all the rest are sold.” 

“ What kind of character does it bear ? ” 

“ Excellent character, young gentleman; great demand 
for it; held in muoh esteem, especially by the Evangelical 
party.” 

“ Who are the Evangelical party ?” 

“ Excellent people, young gentleman, and excellent 
customers of mine,” rubbing his hands; “ but setting that 
aside,” he continued gravely, “religious, good men.” 

“ Not a set of canting scoundrels P ” 

The bookseller had placed a small book upon the 
counter; but he now suddenly snatched it up and returned 
it to the shelf; then, looking at me full in the faoe, he 
said, quietly : “ Young gentleman, I do not wish to be un¬ 
civil, but you had better leave the shop.” 


There has been much talk—and, we suspect, little under¬ 
standing—of the term symbolism as applied to certain 
modern developments in literature. It was therefore to be 
desired that an enthusiast should tell English readers 
what is understood by symbolism by those who profess it, 
and how and why they came to profess it at all. Accord¬ 
ingly Mr. Arthur Symons has written an account of latter- 
day literary symbolism in the form of a series of essays on 
the symbolists themselves—from Gerard de Nerval, who 
is put forward as its unconscious father, to Maurice 
Maeterlinck, who “ has realised, better than any one else, 
the significance, in life and art, of mystery.” 


An interesting feature of the book is Mr. Symons’s 
dedicatory letter to his brother in symbolism, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. In the course of this letter, which, in a double 
sense, is italicised, Mr. Symons says : 


I speak often in this book of Mysticism, and that I, of 
all people, should venture to speak, not quite as an out¬ 
sider, of such things, will probably be a surprise to many. 
It will be no surprise to you, for you have seen me 
gradually finding my way, uncertainly but inevitably, in 
that direction which has always been to you your natural 
direction. Still, as I am, so meshed about with the 
variable and too clinging appearances of things, so weak 
before the delightfulness of earthly circumstance, I hesi¬ 
tate sometimes in saying what I have in my mind, lest I 
should seem to be saying more than I have any person*1 
right to say. But what, after all, is one’s personal right ? 
How insignificant a matter to anyone but oneself, a matter 
how deliberately to be disregarded in that surely imper¬ 
sonal utterance which comes to one in one’s most intimate 
thinking about beauty and truth and the deeper issues of 
things! 


The mind which accepts symbolism with British 
caution, and finds much that passes for symbolism 
ridiculous, is reflected in an article on Maeterlinck, which 
Mr. A. R. Ropes contributes to the Contemporary. Mr. 
Ropes’s contention is that symbolism should be used only 
when the writer has a meaning whioh cannot be put into 
plain words, or cannot be expressed in proper artistic 
form. “ Beyond this symbolism is unnecessary and 
irritating. A painter may symbolise ...» but for him 
wilfully to abstain from rendering what can be rendered 
truthfully would be coxcombry." Applying such tests to 
Maeterlinck, Mr. Ropes asks: 

Is Maeterlinck’s written dialogue such that his silence' 
can be credited with an infinity of meaning P Never, or 
hardly ever, do his characters utter the inevitably right 
word of passion or emotion : the one speech that the 
person would say. It is cruel to contrast the riotous 
exuberance of Shakespeare’s young fancy with the abso¬ 
lute Ollendorf of La Prin cease Maleine. Take the famous 
dialogue of the Cowherd and the Nurse: 

Cowherd. “ Good evening! ” 

Nurse. “ Good evening! ” 

Cowherd. “ It is a fine evening.” 

Nurse. “ Yes, fine enough.” 

Cowherd. “ Thanks to the moon.” 

Nur8B. "Yes.” 

Cowherd. “ But it has been hot during the day.” 

Nurse. “ Oh ! yea, it has been hot during tbe day.” 

COWHERD {going down to the water). “ I am going to 
bathe,” &c. 

This is not simplicity; it is impotence. And it is the 
same in moments of strong emotion. The characters 
never speak out their souls like Lear over the dead 
Cordelia. They simply repeat ejaculations three times. 
Hjalmsr finds his love lying murdered, and tSis is all he 
has to say: “ Yes ! yes ! yes 1 Oh ! oh ! Come ! come ! 
Strangled ! strangled ! Maleine ! Maleine ! Maleine ! 
Strangled! strangled ! strangled ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! Stran¬ 
gled ! strangled ! strangled! ” If this be tragedy, then 
tragedy can be written with a rubber stamp. 

So Mr. Ropes—to whom tbe essential Maeterlinck has 
evidently not been revealed. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats, to whom, as we stated above, Mr. 
Symons’s book on symbolism is dedicated, is himself 
beckoning us this week into a special path of literature. 
His collection of modern Irish verse is presented to us 
with an introduction, in which Mr. Yeats proclaims 
the existence and the revival of a genuine Irish poetry, 
native to the soil, and burning only in hearts where Irish 
ideals are cherished and Irish models loved. Mr. Yeats 
even believes that the movement for the preservation of 
Gaelic will result in something far higher. Gaelic is 
gathering new poets to its service, and Mr. Yeats assures 
us that some of Dr. Hyde’s translations are passed from 
mouth to mouth, by peasants who cRn neither read nor 
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write, in Donegal, Connemara, and Galway. Nor does he 
doubt that 

Ireland, communing with herself in Gaelic more and more, 
but speaking to foreign countries in Eoglish, will lead 
many that are sick with theories and with trivial emotion 
to some sweet well-waters of primeval poetry. 

Here, at least, is a vernal voice in a tired, bookish age. 


Is the general literary worker going to have seven lean 
years following seven fat years ? The soothsayers say so, 
only they do not limit the years to seven. A little while 
ago Mr. Andrew Lang solemnly warned us that the age of 
superannuation for scribblers is getting dangerously near 
to thirty-five, and that times unpropitious for the providers 
of literary luxuries are coming upon us. “ Claudius Clear,” 
of the British Weekly, echoes this gloomy vaticination. 
There is to be a “ Return to Grub Street ”—not, indeed, 
for novelists, who will reside more and more in Park-lane, 
but for the reviewer, the leader-writer, the literary jour¬ 
nalist. Writing in one or in all of these characters, 
“ Claudius ” says: 

Things do not look so well for us. Leaders are 
gradually disappearing from the daily papers. The change 
is very slow, but it is sure. I could easily mention one 
or two great and powerful papers whose middle pages 
used to be covered with sparkling and erudite productions, 
in double-leaded type, containing the richest treasures of 
long accumulations of common-place books. In these 
papers now you will find two or, at the furthest, three 
columns of clear, orderly, business-like writing on the 
latest telegrams. But the Sala, or shall I say the salad, 
days are over. The halfpenny papers have come in, and 
they want no three-deckers. Their leaders are like the 
American, short and more or less pithy. Then what am 
I to say about the sixpenny weeklies, from which many 
of us have derived comfortable inoomes ? Will it ever hie 
possible to establish another in this country again? 
Mournful is the story of recent attempts made, in some 
cases by very able men, but all ending in collapse. 

‘‘Claudius” has a suggestion to make. It is that Lord 
Rowton should be invoked to provide a home, say on the 
sunny side of Gower-street, for authors whose incomes do 
not exceed £300 a year. 

Thus provided, we should hold the fort till a better time 
comes, till people grew tired of rubbish, till the system of 
education in this country was changed. We should be 
prepared to write for next to nothing, and so to help good 
papers to five through the time of stress, and with the 
dawn r f a better day we shall be recognised as the saviours 
of English literature. 

“Claudius Clear” bases his remarks on the overwhelming 
flood of non-literary literature—the “ scrap” and “ tit-bit ” 
evil in its later portentous developments. That there is 
another and more hopeful way of regarding this “ revolu¬ 
tion in journalism ” is shown in the article by “ E. A. B.” 
which we print this week. Our contributor contends that 
the masses are reading their way to the light, and that 
the present dissipation is but a symptom of youth, and 
of maturity to come. 


Mb. Auqustine Bibbbix has sent to the Comhill his 
Edinburgh address of last November, on the riddle: “ Is 
it possible to tell a good book from a bad one ? ” It is 
possible to wish to do so, and this wish, deeply felt and 
constantly used, is all. Certainly Mr. Birrell’s expression 
of this wish was the most eloquent passage in his address: 

Speaking for myself, I could wish for nothing better, 
apart from moral worth, than to be the owner of a taste at 
once manly, refined, and unaffected, which should enable 
me to appreciate real excellence in literature and art, and 
to depreciate bad intentions and feeble execution wherever 
I saw them. To be for ever alive to merit in poem or in 
picture, in statue or in bust; to be able to distinguish 


between the grand, the grandiose, and the merely bump¬ 
tious ; to perceive the boundary between the simplicity 
which is divine and that which is ridiculous, between 
gorgeous rhetoric and vulgar onamentation, between pure 
and manly English, meant to be spoken or read, and 
sugared phrases, which Beem intended, like lollipops, 1 or 
suction; to feel yourself going out in joyful admiration 
for whatever is noble and permanent, and freezing in¬ 
wardly against whatever is pretentious, wire drawn, and 
temporary—this indeed is to taste of the fruit of the tree, 
once forbidden, of the knowledge of good and evil. 

If Mr. Birrell is not so witty as usual, it is probably 
because be has a depressing conviction that the literary 
conditions of the day tend to make “ No ” the true answer 
to the question, “ Is it possible to tell a good book from a 
bad one?” He happily remarked: “A great crowd of 
books is as destructive of the literary instinct, which is a 
highly delicate thing, as is a London evening party of the 
social instinct.” One thing, however, is possible. It is 
possible to read Shakespeare every day. How many of us 
do that ? 


Apbopos Mr. Birrell’s remarks, the effect of excessive 
book production on literature may be studied best in 
Germany, where the annual production of books is equal 
to the combined productions of England, France, and the 
United States. No wonder that Dr. Hans Fischer can 
write as follows in a Leipsic paper: 

In the year 1898 Germany published 23,739 works, 
which means about sixty-five for every day of the year. 
Of these, 3,063 belonged to the department of belles lettres, 
or an average of eight and one-sixth volumes per day of 
epic, dramatic, and lyrical productions. It is not to be 
wondered at that in view of this productiveness books have 
lost their influence and their dignity. They are becoming 
as multitudinous as old coats, and booksellers are be¬ 
ginning to dispose of thtm by the pound as though they 
were beefsteaks. And of all these books in the depart¬ 
ment of belles lettres there are exceedingly few that have 
any worth or value, the majority of them being more than 
objectionable either from a literary or from a moral point 
of view. 


The advertisement transparencies which twinkle and 
change by night in the streets of London are by no means 
eye-sores, and yef we had not supposed that “ Bovril ” in 
letters of fire would inspire poets. A contemporary draws 
attention to a love-sonnet, by a new singer, which con¬ 
cludes with these lines: 

As a tall, gloomy building blazons high 

Upon his forehead one bright jewelled name, 
Frowning in darkness as the letters die, 

Through swift withdrawal of their jetting flame, 

To smile again in rows of rosy light 
The instant that the sweet name reappears, 

So smile I when you cross my inward sight, 

Who otherwise am gloomy unto tears, 


Messrs. Ward, Look & Co. are about to issue their 
Standard Dictionary, for a short period, at two-thirds of 
the ordinary price. Thus, in half-russia this dictionary can 
be obtained for £2 instead of £3, and in the other styles 
of issue similar reductions are made. The Standard 
Dictionary is a fine work with many admirable features of 
its own. It contains nearly 5,000 illustrations, specially 
drawn, and a number of pictures in colour showing the 
natural colours of birds, gems, and flowers, and the correct 
appearance of national flags, &c. 


The ‘‘And other Stories” nuisance is the theme of a 
letter we have received from a correspondent, who signs 
himself “Old Bird.” He was recently “gulled into pur¬ 
chasing a work the name of which, upon acquaintance, 
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proved altogether inappropriate.” For less than a third of 
the volume truthfully represented the advertised tide, the 
remainder being composed of—other stories. The cover 
of the book followed the same inglorious lines of decep¬ 
tion. “In another flagrant example at my elbow only six¬ 
teen out of 173 pages give honest fulfilment of obligations; 
the rest contains—other stories.” Our correspondent’s 
grievance is a genuine one. 


Thb evolution of literary decency is the subject of a 
iaper by Mr. Andrew Lang in the current Blackwood. 
dr. Lang asks how it was that the coarse animal ex- 
edients for raising a laugh used by Melding, Smollett, 
teme, and their contemporaries, were completely 
abandoned within forty years, never to return. Two 
causes he finds : the rise of a large and middle-class 
reading public, and the Wesleyan reformation. As for 
the “ new licence,.” Mr. Lang thinks its force is expended, 
but he points out—we are afraid with some justice— 
that “it is ladies to-day who throw their caps highest 
over the windmills, both in licentiousness of idea and 
physical squalor of theme—always, of course, for lofty 
moral purposes.” 


Bibliographical. 

Good Mrs. Inchbald! If she could revisit the glimpses 
of the moon, she would be inclined, I think, to take pride 
in the measure of interest in her play called “Lovers’ 
Vows ” now being exhibited. ’Twas but a poor play, 
and lives, one may almost say, only in the pages of Miss 
Austen. Nevertheless, the “agreeable rattle” who once 
chattered in the columns of the Star has brought to bear 
upon it a goodly array of learning (it would seem, recently 
acquired); and Mr. Austin Dobson has not disdained to 
address my Editor a second time upon the subject. Mrs. 
Inchbald says, in the preface to her play, that the lines 
for the rhyming butler were written hy the hand which 
enned the prologue. Mr. Dobson told us last week that 
ohn Taylor wrote the rhymes; he now tells us — on 
Taylor’s own authority—that the prologue was by Taylor 
also. GeneBt, therefore, was wrong in ascribing the 
rhymes (and epilogue) to Thomas Palmer, of Bath. In¬ 
cidentally, Mr. Dobson, in his new communication, admits 
that it is not certain that Charles Kean fell in love with 
Ellen Tree when they figured, in 1828, in “ Lovers’ 
Vows.” The assumption that they did so was, he says, 
only “poetical,” and “not confirmed” by Mr. Dobson’s 
authority. Mr. Dobson adds : “ There is, I may observe, 
sufficient information as to ‘ Lovers’ Vows ’ in my intro¬ 
duction to Mansfield Bark (Macmillan, 1897). But intro¬ 
ductions, I fear, are not much read nowadays! ” That 
depends. Mr. Dobson’s introductions, one may fairly take 
for granted, have multitudinous readers. 

I am a little sorry to see that Mr. Lewis Melville, who 
wrote the Life of Thackeray, proposes to give us by and 
bye a volume of Thackeray’s Stray Papers. I take for 
granted that this book will consist of work by Thackeray 
which has not hitherto been reprinted. The question will 
be, Was it worth reprinting? We have already had— 
apart from the “ authorised ” publications by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder—the essay on George Cruikshank, and the 
volume entitled Sultan Stork, both issued by Mr. Red way; 
Loose Sketches, brought out by a publisher named Sabin; 
and, last year, reprints of King Grampus, of Hitherto 
Unidentified Contributions to “ Punch,” and Writings in the 
“ National Standard ” and “ Constitutional .” These seemed 
to exhaust the Thackeray “ finds,” and one hoped that the 
great writer might be left alone for a time. But the 
passion for grubbing up the hack products of a distin¬ 
guished author seems unappeasable, and its gratification is 


one of the penalties which modern genius has to pay for 
its own existence. 

Personally, I revel in Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s Notes from 
a Diary. It is, to my mind, the perfection of a bedside- 
book—easy to handle, clearly printed, and so scrappy (as 
well as varied) in contents that it can be put down at any 
moment without the feeling of breaking an intellectual 
continuity. I say “ it ” because I am regarding the work 
as a whole. As a matter of fact, the new volumes are the 
seventh and eighth. And how many more are we to 
have? The more the merrier, say I. Meanwhile, the 
prospect may appal the less enthusiastic. The first two 
volumes covered twenty-one years’ diary; the third and 
fourth, seven years; the fifth and sixth, five years; and 
now the seventh and eighth cover only two years! They 
dose with the dose of 1888, and we are told by their 
author that he hopes to continue his diary to the last day 
of 1900. Future volumes, therefore, will cover twelve 
years, and one wonders if there will be as many volumes 
as years. 

How large, in the literary life, is the element of luck ! 
Before she wrote Red Pottage Miss Mary Cholmondeley had 
written and published The Danvers Jewels (1887), Sir 
Charles Danvers (1890), Diana Tempest (1893), and A 
Devotee (1897); it was not, however, till she sent forth 
Red Pottage tnat anything like wide popularity came to 
her. That The Danvers Jewels and Sir Charles Danvers 
made so little impression may have been owing to the fact 
that they were published anonymoudy. This, however, 
was not the case with Diana Tempest and A Devotee, while 
The Danvers Jewels was reprinted in 1897 with its author’s 
name. Now Diana Tempest appears in sixpenny, paper- 
covered form, and, no doubt, will be carried by Red Pottage 
into hundreds of households into which it had never pene¬ 
trated before. Diana, it is worth noting, came out 
originally in the old three-volume shape, going into a 
single volume in the following year. 

I note that the new work on Dr. Robert Wallace is to 
include his Reminiscences, which, if they cover the ground 
of his. Edinburgh professorship and of his connexion 
with the Scotsman newspaper, should be piquant enough. 
The Scotsman was never more readable than when Dr. 
Wallace wrote its leaders on ecclesiastical questions. We 
are to have, I see, reminiscences from Mr. Arthur & 
Beckett also. That gentleman’s latest book ( London at the 
End of the Century) was of the nature of “ memoirs,” and 
it is not so very long since he gave us his Greenroom 
Recollections. Journalists are rather apt to use up their 
“copy” of this sort in pursuance of their daily avoca¬ 
tions, and then, when they come to write their formal 
reminiscences, it too often happens that they have 
scarcely anything left to tell us. 

It is a happy thought which promises us at this par¬ 
ticular time a new edition of Sir Arthur Helps’s Spanish 
Conquest in America. The work was issued originally in 
four volumes between 1855 and 1861, and there has been 
no reproduction of it during the past twenty years, at any 
rate. It will now re-appear in four-volume form. 

The book on The Egyptian Campaigns which Mr. Charles 
Royle announces is, I take for granted, a reprint, no 
doubt revised and with considerable additions, of the work 
on the same subject and with the same title which he 
published in 1886. The narrative then extended from 
1882 to 1885; and I presume it has now been brought 
down to date. 

The recent feminine denunciation of free libraries, at 
Torquay, has naturally recalled Mrs. Malaprop’s charac¬ 
terisation of circulating libraries as “ vile places.” It was, 
however, into Sir Lucius O’Trigger’s mouth that Sheridan 
put the more familiar description of such a library as ‘(tin 
evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge,” blossoming 
through the year. What would poor “ Sherry ” think of 
some of our present-day novels ? 

Thb Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Poet on Poetry. 

What is Poetry ? By Edmond Holmes. (John Lane.) 

Mb. Edmond Holmbs has set himself a greatly daring 
task in this very suggestive little book. From Aristotle 
downwards men have attempted to answer the question, 
“What is poetry? ” and have met with but indifferent 
success. We will not say that Mr. Holmes succeeds where 
they failed; but he does describe the modus operand* of 
poetry in a novel and stimulant way. At first sight the 
motto of his book, taken from Carlyle, seems to be in 
direct conflict with his thesis. “ Poetic creation, what is 
this but seeing the thing sufficiently ? The word that will 
describe the thing follows of itself from such intense clear 
sight of it.” 80 speaks Carlyle, as quoted by Mr. Holmes. 
Yet the first postulate laid down by Mr. Holmes is that 
“Poetry is the expression of strong and deep feeling.” 
The two appear irreconcilable, if either be laid down 
singly. The truth is, that neither should be laid down 
singly. The basis,of the poetic faculty is neither intuition 
alone, nor emotion alone. (For, be it observed, Mr. 
Holmes is really investigating rather the poetic faculty 
than poetry itself: he is inquiring into the operation of 
poetry in the mind of the poet.) The basis of the poetic 
gift is intellectual insight, or intuition, combined with 
emotional sensibility. The union is so subtle, that the 
poet may be said in a manner to see through his sensitive 
nature. “ I see it feelingly,” he might enounce with Lear. 
Mr. Holmes had done better to take as his postulate: 
“ Poetry is the expression of truth seen feelingly.” For 
that, indeed, is the foundation, the modus operand if, of the 
poetic faculty. But, in fact, this is Mr. Holmes’s basis, and 
his failure to enunciate it distinctly exemplifies a lack of 
precision in thought which somewhat mars a deeply con¬ 
ceived and mainly right essay. 

He implicates sight in feeling—the very union which we 
have ourselves postulated. The more pity that his posi¬ 
tion is not made water-tight by being logically announced, 
instead of illogically implied. He arrives at it in this 
way: the poet’s feelings, he truly observes, are not 
different from those of other men; or else they could 
awaken no sympathy in others. But what the poet 
possesses in a highly developed state is latent in other 
men. Now where there is feeling there is something to 
be felt. The poet’s higher range of feelings, therefore, 
correspond to a higher range of truth (or realities, as Mr. 
Holmes prefers to say, curiously discriminating reality 
from truth—in which we refuse to follow him) latent or 
invisible to others as these higher feelings are latent in 
others. Through these intense and subtle feelings he is 
led to discern these higher truths, which in turn beget 
emotion, and emotion leads on to further truth, in per¬ 
petual interaction. It is justly and delicately apprehended. 
But here we have assumed that union of intuition and 
feeling, of intuition in feeling, which should explicitly 
have been postulated. 

Explicitly formulated, it is absolute truth, and we can 
accept with pleasure and a clear conscience Mr. Holmes’s 
further utterances. In his own words: “If the deeper 
and truer properties of things are to be apprehended at 
all, they must be apprehended emotionally, for they are so 
great and real that they must needs kindle emotion in all 
who are permitted to discern them. In this way insight is 
ever tending to generate emotion, just as emotion is ever 
tending to generate insight.” 

The poet, accordingly, through his emotional insight, 
discerns the real order of things. In himself, or in 
nature? asks Mr. Holmes. And he answers, in effect: 
“ In both together.” Self and nature are so interfused 
that they reciprocally illuminate each other. The poet 
projects himself into nature as much as he absorbs nature 


into himself. They are, in Mr. Holmes’s philosophy, as 
twin parts of a whole. Accordingly the poet “ leaves it to 
the second-rate novelist to describe scenery, as we call it. 
It is the spiritual significance of outward things which 
appeals to him. The intense sympathy which he feels for 
outward things is thrown back, like reflected light, on the 
inner life of man; and the all-pervading unity of nature 
makes the outward order a symbol at every turn of the 
inward.” Nay, Mr. Holmes proceeds, “feelings about 
outward things are ever transforming themselves into feel¬ 
ings about inward things.” All this is admirably said, 
and quite true in application; though we would rest this 
unity between self and nature upon a more explicit, a 
deeper philosophy than that adumbrated by Mr. Holmes. 

On the nature of the imagination Mr. Holmes’s thought 
is more confused, though still full of suggestion. “ The 
essence of imagination,” he says, “is the perception of 
hidden truth ”—the function which he has already (and 
truly) assigned to intuition, insight (or, as we should call 
it, the intellect) acting through the sensitive or emotional 
nature. In fact, he mixes imagination with intuition, 
whereas imagination is rather the servant of the faculty 
which sees into truth, though closely united with it, and 
indeed indispensable to it. It is the gift which discerns 
hidden analogy—it might almost be said hidden identity— 
the correspondences between the various orders of creation. 
Henoe one of its chief manifestations (as the name would 
suggest) is in the discovery of images (excluding, however, 
that more superficial order of imagery which belongs to 
fancy, and has no root in reality). For the same reason 
it is a combining faculty, as Mr. Holmes realises. 
“Imagination,” he says, “is the power of realising 
familiar in new combinations, in combinations which go 
beyond the limits of our actual experience.” Which at 
least describes a mode in which it operates, if too partial 
for a definition or even a complete description. But he 
throws out an illuminative remark. “Nature is one with 
itself from pole to pole of its being; and, therefore, to 
know any given portion of it is to have a partial or rather 
potential knowledge of the rest.” Just so. One plan 
runs through all the orders of nature—-and man—though 
the expression varies with the conditions imposed by the 
medium in each order. To know one part of nature, then, 
is to know all which corresponds to it in the other orders, 

f rovided you have the key to the mode of correspondence, 
magination brings to tight this unsuspected mode of 
correspondence; but to survey nature in its totality of 
relations more is needed. Again, Mr. Holmes gives the 
illuminative word. “We must have a knowledge of it so 
true and deep as to enable us to penetrate ... to that 
centre of things which can be reached from all parts, and 
is the same for all parts, of the ensphering surface.” 
Deeply true. To understand the ramifications you must 
survey them from the roots. This, “where one centre 
reconciles all things ” (as Crashaw has it), Plato’s reposi¬ 
tory of ideals is the poet’s true goal. 

Mr. Holmes has hardly reached the centre which he 
surmises, or there would be less blemishes of confused 
thought in his work. But he has written a brilliant essay, 
full of the insight of which he speaks. It is essentially 
poet’s work, and Mr. Holmes will do yet better when he 
acquires the thinker’s precision of statement. We wish 
we had space to quote ms excellent words on the distinc¬ 
tion between creation and imitation, which, he truly says, 
are one in the poet whose creation does but imitate that 
hidden order which he finds in nature. The poet, in fact, 
makes tittle worlds on the plan of God’s great world. His 
creation is a re-creation. But this, and infinite other 
suggestive flashes, we must leave unnoticed. Our one 
quarrel is, that Mr. Holmes’s manner of tracing every¬ 
thing to emotion, without explicitly bracketing with it 
insight, lends misleading countenance to those who would 
make of poetry an appeal to the emotions, and the emo¬ 
tions only. 
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Variants of the English Language. 

America To-day: Observation* and Reflection*. By William 
Archer. (Heinemann.) 

In Mr. Archer’s record of a recent sojourn in the United 
States there is a pleasant chapter on “ The American 
Language.” Perhaps it may be considered that he takes 
the subject too seriously. “ Not all the causes of dissen¬ 
sion between England and America,” says Mr. Archer, 
“have begotten half the bad blood that has been 
engendered by trumpery questions of vocabulary, gram¬ 
mar, and pronunciation.” We are not at all sure that 
this is right. Sometimes a company of American aotors 
play in a London theatre, and then the general impression 
is that the performance is effective by virtue of its singular 
restraint. French players rant, and English players rant; 
but American players, never. Even in the most exciting 
situation the Americans speak in a subdued monotone 
which is telling. In their theatrical speech the Americans 
have a repose which marks a caste seemingly a good deal 
higher than that which is represented by the players in 
the ordinary English house of melodrama. It is needful 
to point this out in considering Mr. Archer’s generalisation 
about the variants of the English language. The fact is 
a broad one of much importance. At the first glance it 
seems to tell against his theory which we have quoted. 
The first glance, however, is not the final consideration; 
and we think that we can interpret Mr. Archer. Although 
all London admires the performances of American players, 
it is not at all clear to us that the quality which excites 
the admiration is either the written locutions or the cadenoe 
of our friends from over the sea. Frequently the locu¬ 
tions are beautiful, or neat; but they are never so beautiful 
or so neat as to be superior to those of any one of many 
English playwrights. Always the American manner of 
delivering the words is telling; but it would be hypocrisy 
to say that the American cadence is as good as that of 
educated Englishmen. The explanation is simple. That 
which tells in the American acting is its repose. The 
Americans, when they give us the pleasure of a visit, are 
like still strong men in a blatant land. They never raise 
their voices, and they never swagger. That is to say, what 
we admire in them is the peculiar virtue with which we 
Englishmen credit ourselves: reserve and quietude in 
times of crisis. 

Still, in justice to Mr. Archer and his theory, it must 
be admitted that the ladies and gentlemen of whom we 
are speaking are persons who are playing parts. They 
are not quite themselves. They are exemplifying ideals 
of human character. They do that peculiarly well; but 
it is play-acting all the time. Now, here we have another 
roblem. It is from America that many of the most 
umorous works in literature have come. Why do these 
books impress us so ? They impress us, not because the 
situations are more comical than those which occur or can 
be invented here, but because they are described in mini¬ 
mising words. The Americans have discovered a secret 
of effect in humour. When a Frenchman or an English¬ 
man has a funny experience to tell, he tells it pompously, 
in the biggest words that can be found in Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary; and he delivers the yam, smiling or frowning, 
as if he were on the stage of the resonant Adelphi. When 
an American is at the same point of vantage, he adopts 
another method. He talks as if he were bored, uses the 
smallest words he can find, expresses extremities of fortune 
in languorous phrases; and gains a great result. He 
impresses us by his repose in crisis, which is the most 
admirable of all manly qualities. Still, he is merely 
acting. There is absolutely no reason for believing that 
if an American and an Englishman were together in the 
forces which are fighting against our enemies in 
South Africa the casual remarks of the American 
would be in any respect superior to.those of the Briton; 
but it is equally certain that if both had subsequently to 


render an account of the warfare, the American would be 
humorous and dramatic, and the Briton either tediously 
matter-of-fact or nearly dumb. The American would 
tour about the country, like Lieut. Hobson, receiving 
the unanimous kisses of all the women on “ both sides”; 
the Briton wpuld withdraw himself to his club, or to some 
uninhabited wilderness where grouse were to be shot or 
trout were on the rise. From this thought it becomes 
obvious that, despite the reticence of their words and 
their restraint in cadence, it is the Americans who are the 
first artists in literature and in drama. Still, we do not 
blame them. They fight as well as the Britons; and, as 
they add another grace to life, the grace of literature, 
theirs be the due. They have a right to our respect, not 
only on account of their dignified bearing towards life and 
the drama, but also on account of English scholarship. 

Archbishop Trench, one of our best authorities in 
philology, rebuked the Americans over certain “ neolog¬ 
isms ” which are not neologisms at all. Of these were 
the phrases “to bellitle ” and “to berate.” Both of 
these, as Mr. Archer says, are thoroughly sound. The 
phrases were taken to America by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They survive there, while they have become more or less 
obsolete in the land of their origin, England. Simi¬ 
larly, Mr. Buskin, Mr. G. M. Tucker, and others, 
have condemned all the additions to our common speech 
which have been made by America. Mr. Buskin pro¬ 
nounced them “vile”; Mr. Tucker, “absolutely licen¬ 
tious.” Both critics wrote with insular and insolent 
arrogance. There is slang in every language; but he is 
an ignorant and unimaginative person who takes it for 
granted that all slang is necessarily in bad style. There 
are certain slang locutions which are of the highest rank 
in the art of literature. These are the locations which, 
composed from words in common use, transfigure the 
speech of the commonalty into the speech of genius. 
Here are a few common words : rogue, a, what , oh, peasant, 
am, slave, I, and. Each of those words is a word in the 
vocabularies of all of us; but not all of us have the gift 
of making good use of them. Look at Shakespeare’s 
arrangement: 

Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 

Here are a few other words: Spain, came, seas, when, 
lofty, the, up, towering. Each of these words is in the 
ossession and at the service of every crossing-sweeper; 
ut listen to the arrangement of them by Mr. William 
Watson: 

When lofty Spain cime towering up the seas. 

There is a great distinction in that phrase, even as there is 
a great distinction in the remark of Shakespeare about the 
rogue and peasant slave. Whence the distinction springs 
Mr. Archer does not know. He did not have the case 
before him when he wrote his essay; but he ought 
to have had it, or some other of equal relevance. 
Mr. Archer is in sympathy with the art of distinction 
in language; but, clever and charming as his essay 
is, it does not indioate a quite perfect analytic per¬ 
ception into the nuance. “ Gentlemen,” said an American 
statesman to a deputation of politicians, “you need 
proceed no further. I am not an entirely dishevelled 
jackass! ” Mr. Archer cites this as an example of the 
American genius in the literary art. We admit that it is 
very good, because it is vivid and amusing; but we should 
have been glad had Mr. Archer, in his travels, found a 
better example of the American way with words. When 
Burns spoke of the “ wee, modest, crimson-tippit flower,” 
he described the daisy with much greater distinction than 
the American statesman described himself. Still, we are 
grateful to Mr. Archer for his having given us the oppor¬ 
tunity to show that good style in literary expression comes, 
not from the use of uncommon words, but from the un¬ 
commonly good use of words which are in the vocabulary 
and at the bidding of us all. 
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South Africa and the War.—III. 

The Boer States, Land, and People, By A. H. Keane. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Who’s Who at the War. (Black. 6d. net.) 

Field-Marshal Lord Roberts: a Biographical Sketch. By 

Horace G. Groser. (Melrose. Is. net.) 

The History of the Boer War. Part I. Illustrated. 

(Methuen. Is.) 

Pkof. Keane is an ethnologist of the highest reputation, 
and this succinct work is likely to he used for many years 
by those who wish to be parties, in act or spirit, to the 
solution of the South African problem. The noticeable 
weakness of nearly all the contributions which have 
already been made to the subject has been a lack of 
thorough historical and ethnological knowledge of the 
Boer race and of the vast inferior races with which the 
Boers have had dealings. The result has been that the 
South African question has been accepted in this country 
as comparatively simple. The large majority of English¬ 
men see in the Boers a morose and truculent race who are 
bent on securing huge political advantage for a paltry 
political return. A minority sees in the Boers a simple 
pastoral race which is being forced out of its cherished 
habits of life, and deprived of its sturdy independence, by 
a horde of gold-seekers and land-grabbers. Both these 
views are crude; and, as they stand, will prove unservice¬ 
able in the coming adjustment. It would be well if a 
book like this, which makes small appeal to passion, but 
rather seeks to state the broad truths of history and racial 
evolution, were to find ten thousand intelligent readers. 
The refreshing begin - at - the - beginningness of Prof. 
Keane’s method should alone commend his book to every 
inquiring mind. At the same time his pages are tough 
reading, and require that the map belonging to them 
should be ever spread. Only so can the reader hope 
to follow Prof. Keane’s description of the countries and 
climates of South Africa in their relation to the Boer 
character and history; only so will the parts played by the 
Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the great Bantu nations in 
forming the character of their Boer enemies and oppressors 
be understood. 

At last, but not till his eighth chapter, Prof. Keane 
allows the reader to put to him the question : Who 
are the Boers? The ethnological answer is not simple, 
but technically the Boers are “ a new race, the out¬ 
come of a blend of divers old elements of Caucasian 
stock transferred from Europe to South Africa during the 
second half of the seventeenth century, and these modified 
under the influences of a changed environment.” Prof. 
Keane expands this definition in many pages, not one of 
which can be called dull at such a time as this. He 
enables us to watch the formation of the Boer character, 
which is in some respects unlike any other national 
character in the world. The following passage has great 
weight and interest: 

There is in the Boer temperament a strain of subtlety, 
of what is called “ slimness,” of which they are themselves 
fully conscious, and on which they rely in their political 
and social relations inter se and with the outer world. The 
quality was acquired in colonial times under an adminis¬ 
trative system highly calculated to foster such a mental 
twist, and it found ample field for its expansion when the 
BoerB trekking from the Coloi y were able to set up house 
for themselves on the inland plateaux. In studying their 
dealings with the lower and higher peoples with whom 
they have been in continnous contact, this factor, usually 
overlooked, has to be steadily borne in mind, both as a 
danger to be guarded against and as a cue in forming a 
just estimate of their deeds or misdeeds. At times they 
seem almost like irresponsible beings—like the Negro, 
non-moral rather than immoral—capable of terrible 


atrocities in their treatment of the heathen and the 
“ Canaanitee capable of astounding duplicity in their 
negotiations with the paramount power. These things are 
often stigmatised in strong language, being, after all, 
mainly due to a mental obliquity of vision, which, how¬ 
ever, has to be reckoned with. 

The notion that there is something cruel and impious 
in our interference with Boer autonomy and the integrity 
of the Boer Republic will hardly survive in any man who 
is acquainted with the Boers’ dealings with inferior races. 
It was mainly in order to keep their slaves, miscalled 
“ apprentices,” against the British Abolition Act that the 
Boers executed their “ Great Trek ” northward in 1834 ; 
and one soon begins to associate their lazy habits in those 
days with their more recent wish to thrive at the expense 
of the Uitlanders. A keen observer of Boer temperament 
has pointed out that habits of indolence which it will take 
generations to eradicate were acquired by the Boer when 
he wandered through the boundless wastes of South Africa, 
carrying with him his Hottentot slaves. “His pipe 
seldom quitted his mouth, except when he slept, or ate his 
three daily meals of mutton sodden in fat. The good lady 
of the house, equally disdainful of toil, remained almost as 
immovable as her lord. . . . Newspapers never penetrated 
the vast solitudes of the Karoo. Ignorance, stupidity, and 
prejudice found here a rich soil in which to thrive, and 
the fruits of it are to-day manifest in the condition of the 
northern border of the Transvaal Republic.” But the 
Boers soon found that the world is not constituted for the 
advantage of a surly and wandering race, hovering be¬ 
tween savagery and civilisation, and scorning both. End¬ 
less broils with the Kaffir races, wars and slaughters and 
hiring of mercenaries, brought the Boer community in 
1877 to its last shilling of public money, and to its last 
feeble stand against the formidable Zulu nation. Had 
wise counsels, and particularly those of Sir Bartle Prere, 
been followed at that critical time Great Britain’s cham¬ 
pionship of the tottering Boer Republic against savages 
might have become the basis of a great Federal act. What 
really happened we all know. What thousands do not 
seem to know, or to realise, is that the causes which have 
led to the present disastrous struggle in South Africa are 
seated very deeply in history, that the great fermenting- 
vat of South African politics has never ceased to simmer 
and threaten since the Great Trek, and that we are now 
witnessing a great racial adjustment which is bitter and 
bloody mainly because it has been postponed. Prof. 
Keane’s work places the situation in the light of history— 
the only light in which it should be studied. 

In Who’s Who at the War we have a war supplement to 
the regular Who's Who. The matter is printed in the 
familiar double columns, and is as full as can be desired, 
except that the “recreations ” of officers are stated rather 
infrequently. Hunting, shooting, polo, fishing, and 
travelling are the usual entries under this head. Colonel 
Baden-Powell figures as the most versatile recreator of all 
the band. He delights in “ pig-sticking (winner of Kadir 
Cup), polo, big game shooting, hunting, yachting, Btage 
managing, acting and singing, painting and etching.” 

The unassuming little biographical sketch of Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts which Mr. Horace G. Groser has 
written will be useful to those who are not possessed of 
Lord Roberts’s own autobiographical work. Mr. Groser 
incidentally makes it clear to us that Lord Roberts has 
always possessed those scouting instincts which have proved 
so needful in the Boer War. So clear a narrative of so 
fine a life can be welcomed as something better than a 
piece of book-making. 

The serial history of the Boer War which Messrs. 
Methuen have begun to issue in fortnightly parts is a 
business-like and attractive production, and an admirable 
supplement to the newspaper records. The first part, 
consisting of forty pages, brings the history up to the 
Boer advance. 
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The Critics and 1899. 

The Literary Year Book, 1900. Edited by Herbert Morrah. 

(George Allen. 3a. 6d.) 

Hitherto the editor of The Literary Year Book has been 
in the habit of summing up the year’s achievements 
himself, in a rapid and more or less exhaustive summary, 
which was not as satisfactory as it might be. This year a 
new method has been adopted. The new editor in his intro¬ 
ductory article avoids altogether the enumeration by name 
of 1899’s illustrious books, and instead calls upon certain 
prominent critics to pick out their own fancies from the 
welter. The result certainly is a gain in piquancy, but we 
cannot consider the plan a good one for a work at once so 
impartial and informing as a Literary Year Book ought to 
be. The good year book’s ideal surely should be to record 
faithfully and abstain from adjectives. However, Mr. 
Morrah, the editor, has thought otherwise, and since 
he has collected these appreciations let us examine 

them. 

Mr. Lang begins, and with more than his usual breath¬ 
lessness— in his best sprinting form — he extols Some 
Experiencee of an Irish M.M., a diverting medley by the 
authors of The Silver Fox. Then oomes Mr. Henley in 
praise of The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, which is not 
exactly a book of 1899, but happened to be reprinted 

then. In Mr. Henley’s article we find this interesting 
passage: 

Even in my own time rural England was not exactly a 
saints’ nursery. And in Bunyan’s day it may very well 
have been worse than it was iu mine; so that I am by no 
means disposed to question either Bunyan’s accuracy or 
Bunyan’s sincerity. Especially as I find him expressing 
himself in an English as fresh and clean and wholesome as 
a morning meadow, as redolent of England as a new- 
turned clod. Reading this book, indeed, is like coming on 
the beginnings of Stevenson; and, to me at least, the 
beginnings are more pleasing and more refreshing than the 
end. Bunyan was bora a master. Stevenson was born— 
a student of Bunyan. There is the difference. 

We observe that Mr. Bullen, who writes about ships and 
sperm whales, has lately stated that from Bunyan and the 
Bible he also derives his stylo. Who would have thought 
that The Pilgrim's Progress produced The Way We Save 
in the Navy ? The brave old tinker must have as many 
shoots as has the Bunyan tree. 

We come to E. L. S. again in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
admirable essay on the Stevenson Letters. It is late to 
say anything new about those fascinating volumes, but we 
do not remember to have seen the following point—and it 
is a good one—made before. Distance, says Mr. Couch, 

while it makes the letter-writer’s task especially irksome, 
gives him at least one tremendous advantage. It forces 
him above the level of the humdrum. As Bagehot says 
somewhere, you cannot sit down and address a friend in 
New Zealand as though he lived across the street. You 
say, albeit quite unconsciously, “ This letter will travel so 
many thousand miles,” and this gives you a sort of respect 
for the sheet of paper. It may not tie you down to 
seriousness, but it may deter from slipshod scribbling. 
We do not—I appeal to common experience—shout banali¬ 
ties in the ear of a deaf man. And the distance between 
you makes a deaf man of your correspondent. You 
insensibly raise the pitch of your voice, and just as 
insensibly economise your strength. You select, you cast 
out superfluities, you leave what you can to your friend’s 
intelligence: you do all this merely for the sake of con¬ 
venience—but you happen to be following the very first 
rules of good writing. 

Hence part at least of the literary merit of Stevenson’s 
Samoan and other foreign correspondence. The deduction 
is probably a fair one; but it is amusing to compare with 
Stevenson’s heightened impetus Lamb’s paralysis of mind 
when confronted by a distant correspondent. 


Two poets come in for some strong "backing”—Mr. 
Bridges by the President of Magdalen, and Mr. Sturge 
Moore by Mr. Laurence Binyon. Mr. Bridges has, of 
course, been “appreciated” often before, and he will find 
nothing in the article (which seems to us sound and pene¬ 
trating) to surprise him. But Mr. Sturge Moore, we con¬ 
ceive, is not yet accustomed to this kind of thing, and 
some of Mr. Binyon’s superlatives should warm his poetic 
heart. This is the conclusion of the matter: 

For my part, I cannot but hope that Mr. Moore will 
purge himself of certain awkwardnesses of manner whioh 
seem caught from Browning, such as the too frequently 
omitted relative; that he will care more for “divine 
limpidity ” ; that he will not allow his great pictorial gift 
to overcharge his verse; and that he will learn sometimes 
to be content with less expression to the eye, in order to 
be more expressive to the ear. But his faults are all faults 
of excess, not of lack; they are as nothing to his exod- 
lenoes; he is equipped for great things; and his present 
performance suffices to make some of us look forward to 
his future with the confidence of conviction. 

After Mr. G. W. E. Eussell, M.P., on the Life of 
Wellington, and Mr. Joseph Jacobs on an anthropological 
work, and Prof. Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, we 
come to Mr. Bernard Gapes on Mrs. Oliphant’s autobio¬ 
graphy, and Mr. Cope Comford on Mr. Arthur Morrison— 
that is to say, we come to “ style.” Headers of the Academt 
know that for literary architectonics Mr. Bernard Capes is 
the man. He begins this article with a dissertation on 
autobiography in general, treating it as the author’s 
best vehicle for his rehabilitation—as the best means by 
which he can reply to his "oblique-eyed critics” and 
set himself right with the world. Thus: 

He has been called, say, superficial, or artificial, or 
imitative: indeed, if he has any originality he can haidly 
escape one of these charges. But he kaows he is none of 
these things, and why should he not make a last dying 
speech and confession—of what he is in fact ? Well, 
supposing he makes it; and on Monday, perhaps, wrings 
from Posterity an acknowledgment of his innocence ? On 
Tuesday. Posterity will be back again hammer and tongs 
at the old disproved evidence of platitude; and on Wednes¬ 
day, Posterity will have forgotten all about him. He 
truth is, of course, that no author has a message that the 
public hasn’t dictated to him; and if he insists upon it 
that he has—why, the deuce of an audience is he like to 
get to listen to him. 

This, then, is the moral: 

A Voeuvre on connait Vouvrier. Think not, then, poor 
Martinus, to profit thyself with an autobiography. Dost 
thou want thy quarrelsome critic with thee in Paradise, 
that thou wouldst urge him to repentauce P Consign to 
Hades, rather—to the mosaic of its pavement—thy last 
volume of good intentions, that so wall he be for ever 
condemned, who once rejoiced, to sit upon it! 

Among other English works picked out for recommenda¬ 
tion are Sir William Butler’s Life of Colley and Mr. 
Maitland’s Musician's Pilgrimage. No word of the Browning 
love letters, of Paolo and Francesca, of Mr. Mackail’s Life 
of Morris, or of Mr. Dooley. David Sarum, however, 
has an appreciation. 

On its practical side, The Literary Year Book is better 
than it has yet been. It is now fairly useful. But we 
expect, and the literary public will demand, that greater 
usefulness shall be attained. The obituary is not good. 
The lists of authors, booksellers, &c., contain inaccuracies; 
and we are not sure that the list of authors, necessarily 
incomplete, is a good feature. We should like to see the 
best novels of the year briefly described, with a state¬ 
ment of their plots, principal characters, &c. Other 
weighty books, useful for reference, might have their 
contents and standpoints indicated. When it comes to 
Year Books we are a very Gradgrind in our hunger for 
facts. 
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“ The Irish Literary Theatre.” 

The Bending of the Bough: a Comedy in Five Acte. By 

George Moore. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

The fighting Preface to this play makes an unpleasant 
hors eT oeuvre to a repast of some delicacy and distinction. 
Mr. Moore never does and never did shine in dialectics. 
He can feel; and that is the end of him. Also it is 
enough; he should he content to leave the rest to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and other Buperts of the movement. 
As for this peevish and resentful manifesto, at the 
best it is superfluous. A work of art ought to be its own 
manifesto. Ibsen—Mr. Moore’s great exemplar—does not 
trouble himself or the public with manifestoes; nor, so 
far as we know, did Shakespeare. Mr. Moore’s unfor¬ 
tunate preface is full of misstatements, crudities of thought, 
and hopeless inconsequences. His two complaints seem 
to be that artists don’t make money, and that writers who 
are not artists ought not to make money. He will have 
it that masterpieces cannot be produced for money. Tet 
Mr. Sidney Lee tells us that Shakespeare wrote for money 
to the tune of something like four thousand a year. But 
really the whole argument about the remuneration of 
artists is vieuxjeu, and ought to be forbidden by pact, as 
tiresome and futile. 

To come (by this so sinister avenue) to The Bending 
of the Bough. Briefly, it is a serious and worthy play, 
well conceived, well imagined, and well written. In the 
“municipality” of its theme (if we may change the mean¬ 
ing of a word), and in certain details of construction, it at 
once reminds one of a masterpiece —An Enemy of the 
People. Mr. Moore finds his material and environment 
in the purely civic affairs of a borough. The play opens 
with a meeting of aldermen. Impecunious Northhaven 
has a quarrel with wealthy Southhaven ; and Jasper Dean, 
of Northhaven, possesses the gift of moving the people. 
Private interest demands that Northhaven shall not enrage 
its rich neighbour; public honour demands that a just 
claim shall be firmly enforced. It lies with Jasper to 
decide which course Northhaven shall take. But Jasper 
is betrothed to the niece of Southhaven’s mayor. Under 
the influence of one Ralph Kirwan (the real hero) he starts 
righteously, but in the end he yields to his Millicent, and 
accordingly Southhaven triumphs. Mr. Moore would pos¬ 
sibly justify Dean’s conduct. Says one of the characters: 
“ I do not expect my friends to agree with me; but I hope 
that in time they wul learn what I have learnt—that the 
State is founded on such happy lives as Jasper’s and Miss 
Fell’s will be, that our private interests are the founda¬ 
tion of the State, and that he who does the best for him¬ 
self does the best for the State in the long run.” Even 
Kirwan peaceably concurs. We have said that Kirwan is 
the real hero of the piece. He is decidedly the prime 
mover of the action—an idealist of the strictest austerity, 
and very Ibsenesque in his moral contours. 

Dean. My name is upoa their lips, but it is you they 
are cheeriog. 

Kirwan. Very likely. The man who cheers never 
knows whom he is cheeriog. 

And again: 

Ferguson. And so you spend your time thinking, 
Alderman Kirwan P 

Kirwan If I’ve thought well, I’ve done everything 
that is required. 

Ferguson. We want action. 

Kirwan. If I’ve thought well, someone else will act 
well. 

This-is Ibsen, with a touch of W. B. Yeats (“The Song 
of the Sad Shepherd”). 

There is more in The Bending of the Bough than may 
meet the Saxon eye. Jasper Dean says: “We were 
talking of the spiritual destiny of -the Celtic race; because 
of its spiritual inheritance it is greater than any other 


race.” And, indeed, for the Celt this play may well be 
a torch flaming in the darkness. It is certainly, inter alia , 
an allegory of the relations between England and Ireland, 
and sometimes the realistic envelope which should conceal 
that allegory runs too thin for artistic decency; as here: 

Laurence. What do you think, my dear Mayor [of 
Southhaven], if you were to—well, to buy a house here, 
and grounds, and to say that you would stay part of the 
year with them, and spend money in entertaining ? 

The Mayor. I’d willingly do that (looking round), for 
I like the place; but I don’t think they’#, accept my 
company as an equivalent for the supposed debt. 

This may raise a facile cheer in the Dublin Theatre, but 
it detracts from the true merit of the play. 

What is the artistic significance 01 The Bending of the 
Bough ? It is apparently put forth as something new and 
superior—at any rate in theory. But is it ? We think not. 
Though Mr. Moore would look up to Ibsen (and rightly, 
for this play is steeped in Ibsen), he would look down on 
Mr. Pinero. Has he the right to do so ? Again we think 
not. He may argue that he has widened the scope of 
the drama in England—that is to say, in Ireland. We do 
not see that he has done anything of the kind. We 
do not see that the passions of boroughs, and the large 
ethical questions which underlie them, excel in importance 
the passions of individuals and the large ethical questions 
which underlie them. Mr. Moore belongs to a class of 
artists who think that they have a monopoly of serious¬ 
ness. 


The Manners of the Malay. 

Malay Magic. By Walter William Skeat. (Macmillans.) 

There are at least two ways in which this heavy book 
might have been made both better and more attractive 
than it it is. The author might, more majorum, have gone 
into the history of the matter, giving us some slight sketch 
of the Malay race and its affinities, of the different immi¬ 
grations of culture into the Peninsula, and of the develop¬ 
ment in other countries of the superstitions which the 
Malays appear to have borrowed; and we should have 
then have had a work which would be interesting alike to 
the scientific and to the desultory student of folk-lore. Or 
he might, in the manner which Scott and others have en¬ 
deared to us, have allowed his native authorities to speak 
and act for themselves, in which case he might have in¬ 
terested the general public, while satisfying the more exact¬ 
ing in notes showing the provenance and relationship of 
his different patches of local colour. But Mr. Skeat has 
chosen neither of these lines of attack. Assuming, appar¬ 
ently, that all his readers are alike acquainted with the 
history of the Malay Peninsula and with the growth of the 
superstitions that he sweeps together under the head of 
magic, he sets down in the dry-and bald manner current in 
the Proceedings of learned societies the curious practices 
that have come under his own notice, while the timber-work 
of his structure is supplied by copious extracts from the 
charming little romances on native life of Mr. Hugh 
Clifford and Sir Frank 8wettenham. The effect is as 
incongruous as would be the appearance of one of his 
own Malays in the free and graceful costume of his 
own country supplemented by the formal wig, powder, 
and patches of an early Georgian beau. 

This apart, there is much that is both novel and of 
interest to be gathered from Mr. Skeat’s book. Although 
the vast majority of the Malays are Mohammedans and 
the practice of magic is strictly forbidden by Islam, the 
“ Pawang,” or medicine-man, is still the all-important 
figure in native life. Does the Malay want to fell a tree ?— 
the Pawang must burn incense at the outskirts of the 
forest and repeat a charm before the timber can be 
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touched. Does he go camphor-gathering?—the Pawang 
not only accompanies him to show where the camphor is to 
be found, but compels him to speak a language different 
from that of his everyday life during the whole of the 
expedition. Does he wish to sow a field with rice?— 
the Pawang must bum incense in the plot and sprinkle it 
with rice-flour and water. When the rice is ready for 
reaping the Pawang must be in attendance to take “ the 
soul of the rice,” which is carefully laid up for future 
ceremonies. If the Malay goes a fishing, the Pawang 
offers sacrifice, repeats charms, and enforces the fishing 
taboo, which includes abstinence from ladies’ society, 
umbrellas, and boots. When snaring birds, the Pawang 
must perform elaborate rites with the decoy, or nothing 
will enter the traps. If you take a tiger in a pitfall, the 
Pawang has to explain to the quarry that it was not be or 
you which set the snare, but the prophet Mobaqjlned. 
And in domestic life the services of the Pawang are quite 
as muoh in requisition. He files the teeth of the young 
men—a ceremony only to be accomplished after many 
charms, and of course sees to the doctoring of young and 
old, which last, indeed, is probably his most important 
office. Even a theatrical company takes a Pawang round 
with it, who prays the god of theatres not to “ afflict with 
poverty or with punishment any of the actors or actresses, the 
musicians and bridegrooms, and the buffoons both young 
and old.” If all tales be true, the same wishes must often 
be repeated by theatrical companies in England. As for 
each of these services he receives, after the manner of 
Pawangs all over the world, a fee, small according to 
European ideas, but no doubt adequate to a Malay, a 
Pawangship in a family—the office is generally hereditary 
—is a very good thing to have. 

To many people all this will, of course, seem nothing 
but charlatanry and imposture; but it does not follow that 
this is the case. In many, perhaps in most, cases the 
Pawang really is what he professes to be, the “ wise 
man ” of the village community. In his knowledge are 
stored up the traditional signs of the presence of game, 
of the weather, of the fittest time for agriculture, and very 
likely of disease and of the means of its cure. Thus, Mr. 
Skeat tells us that the Pawang of a mine generally has 
a wonderful nose for tin, and can generally give a much 
better guess as to its whereabouts than the Chinese 
foreman. He is, therefore, often able to guide the 
simple community to the realisation of its wishes, and, at 
the very least, does much to continue the observance of 
customs which have been found to be beneficial to it. And 
if he finds that his commands are more readily obeyed if 
he appeals to the superstition of his flock rather than to 
their self-interest, is he, therefore, to be blamed ? Accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Haupt, the sanitary regulations specified in 
the Pentateuch were only placed under a religious sanction 
because none other would have caused their observance by 
a Semitic nation; and the theory has, at the least, been 
favourably received by distinguished Orientalists. Hence, 
the Pawang may be of great assistance, or the reverse, 
to the Englishmen upon whom the government of the 
Peninsula really rests; and it is of great importance to 
all concerned in it that the native ideas regarding his 
functions and office should be properly understood. This, 
as we read Mr. Blagden’s preface, seems to be his main 
reason for recommending Mr. Skeat’s book to the public ; 
and we are bound to say that we think he has proved his 
case. 


It is said that, when Henry D. Thoreau lay dying in 
Concord, his friend Parker Pillsbury sat by his bedside; 
and he leaned over and took him by the hand, and said: 
“ Henry, you are so near to the border now, can you see 
anything on the other side ? ” And Thoreau answered : 
“ One world at a time, Parker.” 

From “ Lift Beyond Death," by Minot J. Savage. 


Other New Books. 

Me. Thomas Atkins. By the Bev. E. J. Haedy. 

Mr. Hardy has two qualifications to write an amusing 
and informing book about soldiers : he has long held the 
position of H.M. Chaplain to the Forces, and he is the 
author of How to be Happy though Married. The present 
work comes at the psychological moment. Mr. Thomas 
Atkins (Who invented this abominably ugly name, and why 
do we persevere with it?) is the man of the hour, and, 
apparently, it is impossible to read too much about him. 
Mr. Hardy’s book treats him with extraordinary thorough¬ 
ness in all his capacities, somewhat in the manner of a 
naturalist’s memoir on a curious animal. Many good 
stories occur by the way, the best of which is in a foot¬ 
note to page 79. ‘‘I once asked a soldier in hospital 

what kind of book he would like me to get for him out of 
the library. He replied: ‘ Well, sir, I can read almost 
anything, if it is not the life of a General.’ ” There 
speaks human nature and plenty of it! The hospital 
chapter has some grim fun. We read that a newcomer when 
assigned a bed in a ward will be told with glee by the 
others that “The last bloke what ’ad that oot pegged 
out.” In Bermuda, says Mr. Hardy, the bandroom ad¬ 
joined the hospital, and when it was known that a man 
would not last long “ The Dead March in Saul ” used to 
be practised. “This,” he adds, “naturally depressed the 
dying man.” Here is a recent anecdote: “ The boys of a 
cavalry regiment who attended at my religious instruction 
had been reading of their youthful hero [the child who at 
Elands Laagte shot three Boers] ; so the next time in the 
Catechism I asked one of them what was his duty to his 
neighbour, adding—‘ Suppose he be a Boer ? ’ The boy 
replied, solemnly but firmly, * To shoot him, sir! ’ ” As 
these catechised boys of to-day are to be the fighting men 
of to-morrow the destinies of the Empire may be considered 
safe. (Unwin. 6s.) 

Sib David Wilkie. By Edwaed Pinnington. 

On a popular day at the National Gallery few pictures 
have more interested spectators than Wilkie’s “ Village 
Festival,” “The Blind Fiddler,” and “John Knox”; 
and yet there are many English painters of eminence of 
whom the ordinary person is more eager to know per¬ 
sonal facts. Wilkie’s was scarcely the kind of painting 
that leads to curiosity concerning the painter’s private 
life; whereas—to take the case of Wilkie’s friend—though 
Haydon could not manipulate paint with a tithe of 
Wilkie’s amazing skill and felicity, almost the slightest 
sketch of him excites the desire to learn something of the 
man behind it. Which is a roundabout way of saying 
that the failures are almost always more interesting than 
the men who notably succeed. Wilkie, once “The Village 
Politicians ” was hung in the Academy, succeeded. There¬ 
after he was a prosperous painter, rising in time to 
knighthood and everything that the prosperous painter 
expects as his due. The whole story is to be read in this 
little book; but it is not very entertaining. That, how¬ 
ever, is less Mr. Pinnington’s fault than Sir David 
Wilkie’s. (Oliphant, Ferrier & Co. Is. 6d.) 

Puritan Peeaching in England. By John Beown, D.D. 

This is an edition of the interesting lectures which Dr. 
John Brown, the author of the Life of Bunyan, delivered 
at Yale last year from the Lyman Beecher Chair. Be¬ 
ginning with a study of the preaching of the Friars the 
lecturer passes in review various great preachers of the 
past—Colet, Latimer, Henry Smith, Thomas Goodwin, and 
Baxter—until he comes to our own times, the four exam¬ 
ples from which chosen by him are Binney, Spurgeon, 
B. W. Dale, and Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester. 
Dr. Brown prefers always homely eloquence and inner fire 
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to beautiful periods and polished rhetoric. Of one of 
Latimer’s sermons he says: “ That was living talk straight 
from the soul of a living man, and if you could always 
get these two things together, no one would ever dream of 
saying that the time will come when the pulpit will be 
superseded by the press. For the great work of the 
Church of God in the world a living man must always be 
more than a printed sheet.” We quote two passages 
cited by Dr. Brown for their beauty. Thus spake Thomas 
Playfair, Court Preacher to King James the First, in a 
sermon called “Heart’s Delight” : “For suppose now, as 
St. John speaketh, the whole world were full of books, 
and all the creatures in the world were writers, and all the 
grass piles upon earth were pens, and all the waters in the 
sea were ink; yet I assure you faithfully all these books, 
all these writers, all these pens, and all this ink, would not 
be sufficient to describe the very least part either of the 
goodness of the Lord Himself, or of the loving-kindness 
of the Lord towards thee.” And thus spake Thomas 
Adams, who has been called the Shakespeare of the 
Puritans: “ Oh, how goodly this building of man appears 
when it is clothed with beauty and honour! A face full 
of majesty, the throne of comeliness, wherein the whiteness 
of the lily contends with the sanguine of the rose; an 
active hand, an erected countenance, an eye sparkling out 
lustre, a smooth complexion arising from an excellent 
temperature and composition. Oh, what a Workman was 
this, that could raise such a fabric out of the earth, and 
lay such orient colours upon dust! ” (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton.) 

Eaqlehawk and Chow. By John Mathew, M.A., B.D. 

“Eaglehawk” and “Crow” are common clan-names 
among the tribes of Australia; and Mr. Mathew’s book 
is partly an anthropological study of the Australian 
aborigines, partly a philological “survey” of the grammar 
and vocabulary of their languages. Upon the philology 
we shall offer no remark; the anthropological section is 
interesting as being the second detailed work on the sub¬ 
ject which has appeared in the course of the last twelve 
months. Unfortunately, Mr. Mathew, though acquainted 
with some of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s researches 
among the Arunta tribe, does not appear to have written 
with their epoch-making work on Central Australia before 
him. His own independent account of Australian civilisa¬ 
tion is, however, exceedingly valuable and interesting. 
He is particularly good and full on the ethnological ques¬ 
tion. The Australians, we gather, are not a pure stock. 
The fond is a Papuan type, akin to that of the extinct 
Tasmanians; but there have been invasions at various 
times, firstly of a Malay element, and, secondly, of a 
higher Caucasian element akin to the Dravidians of India, 
both of whioh have left traces upon the physiology and 
the culture of the continent Perhaps it is to one or other 
of these foreign elements that we should assign those 
“high gods” Daramulun and Baiame, so imperfectly 
. assimilated with the general trend of Australian thought, 
and yet clearly not of missionary introduction, which have 
proved such a serious stumbling-block to Mr. Andrew 
Lang. This view is supported by the Indian character of 
the strange cave-paintings of apparently divine personages 
discovered by 8ir George Grey and others. 

A curious lacuna in Mr. Mathew’s book is the absence of 
any account of the extent to which, and the circumstances 
under which, the Australians practised (or should it be 
practise?) cannibalism. He tells us that “ grubs found in 
green trees were highly esteemed; so were snakes, bandi¬ 
coots, porcupines, emus, and men.” He tells us that the 
Tasmanians and certain “ low ” Australian tribes were not 
cannibals. And that is all, although no subject can be 
more important than cannibalism in its bearings on the 
evolution of culture in general, and of religion in par¬ 
ticular. (Nutt.) 


Plba foe a Simpler Life, and 

Fads of an Old Physician. By G. S. Keith, M.D. 

Both the books of which this volume is made up have 
been published separately. Dr. Keith has now brought 
them together, ana added a new preface, in the hope that 
their helpfulness may be increased. Certainly it is a very 
reasonable argument that he advances—although it is 
hardly to be expected that all medical men wifi agree. 
Practically, except as surgeons and as sanitary authorities, 
Dr. Keith would have doctors superseded altogether, their 
place being taken by common sense. One of his great 
rules is rest for the system during an illness. “ Keeping 
up,” as the phrase is—that is to say, good feeding and 
stimulants—he abhors. Hot water is his principal stimu¬ 
lant ; and he has always found fewer evils arising from 
starvation than excess. Men working too hard with their 
brains, and bent upon finishing a task, should, he holds, 
eat little or nothing until they have done. We can recom¬ 
mend this book very heartily. Its particular precepts may 
not suit everyone, but its tone is broad, healthy, and 
sane. (Black.) 


Fiction. 

Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. 

(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 

It happens that some time has elapsed since last we read 
anything of Mr. Howells’s, and Their Silver Wedding 
Journey surprised us at once by its freshness and by its 
quick renewal of an old charm. In the midst of the 
towering beanstalk reputations which have sprung up 
during the last year or two across the Atlantic, the fame 
and importance of Mr. Howells have, perhaps, been 
temporarily overshadowed. But it seems to us that he 
must of necessity emerge again. This book is a most 
agreeable and delicate diversion, executed with a finished 
technical neatness quite Gallic in charactor. It is a trifle, 
made up of trifles; it may have neither breadth nor depth; 
but it is pretty almost to the point of beauty, and it is the 
negation of all crudeness, exaggeration, and stridency. 
Mr. Howells, on the title-page, is at the pains to call it 
“ a novel.” Yet it is scarcely a novel. The best descrip¬ 
tion of it is to be found in a conversation between Mr. and 
Mrs. March, the staid married couple (their Wedding 
Journey is not forgotten) whose travels make the story: 

“ It could be done, if you were a mind to think so. And 
it would be the greatest inspiration to you. Yon are 
always longing for some chance to do original work, to 
get away from your editing, but you’ve let the time slip 
by without really trying to do anything; I don’t call 
those little studies of yours in the magazine anything; 
and now you won’t take the Chance that’s almost foroiug 
itself upon you. You could write an original book of the 
nicest land; mix up travel and fiction ; get some love in.” 

“ Oh, that's the stalest kind of thing ! ” 

“ Well, but you could see it from a perfectly new poiut 
of view. You could look at it as a sort of dispassionate 
witness, and treat it humorously—of course, it is ridiculous 
—and do something'entirely fresh.” 

“ It wouldn’t work. It would be carrying water on 
both shoulders. The fiction would kill the travel, the 
travel would kill the fiction; the love and the humour 
wouldn’t mingle any more than oil and vinegar.” 

“ Well, and what is better thau a salad! ” 

As a matter of fact, though the fiction and the travel in 
the book do not exactly engage in internecine warfare, the 
travel distinctly gets the better of the encounter. You might 
call the thing “ Mr. Howells’s Impressionist Guide to the 
Cities of Germany." Hamburg, Leipsic, Carlsbad (which 
has 150 pages to itself), Nuremberg, Ansbacb, Wurzburg 
(which is honoured by an historical retrospect), Weimar, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Cologne (exhausted in a couple of 
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paragraphs), Diisseldorf—all these honourable and pictur¬ 
esque burgs come in for treatment. The touch through¬ 
out is the touch of Howells at his best—quaint, tidy, ever 
so slily humorous, diverting always. As for the ploy 
constructed upon flirtations and more serious affairs, it is 
negligible. We have enjoyed this mild and urbane 
volume, so much so that we are ready to condone its 
excessive length—over six hundred pages. 


Lao-Ti the Celestial. By M. Bird. 

(Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 

The writer who endeavours to interest us in a story whioh 
has China for scene, a Chinaman for hero, and Chinese 
ideas as motive grapples with a difficult task; and it must 
be admitted that the creator of Lao-Ti has performed his 
task passably well. In order to enjoy the story the reader 
must, morally and intellectually, stand on his head, or he 
will not appreciate the inverted view of the Chinese. It 
will be difficult for the average Englishman to sympathise 
with a celestial who, wildly in love with his brother’s 
widow, persuades her that she must seek her dead 
husband’s soul by way of the “rope necklace”; the 
average English widow will scarcely enter into the feelings 
of Sien-sha, who determines dutifully to hang herself 
before an admiring crowd; nor would a European, lying 
at the point of death, And much consolation in the know¬ 
ledge that his coffin was being made, and made with extra 
care, by an enemy who thought he was making it for 
himself. But the Chinese are different. 

Later on that evening, as quiet fell on the barges, the 
regular tap-tap-tap of Yen-Chin’s hammer came fitfully 
to their ears. Lao-Ti bent over Li-Chio, to whom con¬ 
sciousness had returned. 

“ Do you hear that knocking P ” he asked. 

“ What? ” queried Li-Chio faintly. 

“ It is Yen-Chin, who makes a grand coffin; and it is 
for you,” he said. 

Li-Chio listened with a keener interest, and smiled 
contentedly as the rhythmical pat-pat filled the silence. 

“ How very good you are,” he said weakly. “ You 
think of everything.” And, still smiling, fell asleep. 

The book is well written, though somewhat diffuse, since 
the plot will hardly carry the pages. One feels the desire 
to compress rather than the longing to know more; but 
the atmosphere, whether it be Chinese or not, is precisely 
the atmosphere we expect in a Chinese novel. 


Notes on Novels. 

\These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 


Reburreotion. By Count Tolstoy. 

This is the complete version of the Russian novelist’s 
new story, which has been appearing serially all over the 
Continent and in this country. In Russia the censor has 
interfered considerably with the text; but in the English 
edition, translated by Louise Maude, it is given in full. 
Thirty-three realistic and very interesting drawings have 
been made for the book by Pasternak, a Russian artist. 
(Henderson. 6s. net.) 

Logan’s Loyalty. By Sarah Tytler. 

This popular novelist has solved the Scottish dialect 
question in her own way. Thus in this Highland story of 
the time of Waterloo we read: “ Canny, Logan, canny 
(be quiet), you hurt me most of all when you give him the 


wyte (blame) of whatever is wrong.” And, again: “ ‘You 
are too good for him, mother,’ persists Logan, ‘for what 
is he with all his gifts and graces but a cankered carle ? ’ 
(crabbed elderly man).” (John Long. 6s.) 

Among the Man Eaters. By John Gaggin. 

A thrilling story of cannibalism in the New Hebrides 
and Solomon Islands. “Most of what I have written,” 
says the author, “ has come, at one time or other, under 
my own observation, and it is correct.” The volume is 
added to the excellent “ Over-Seas Library.” (Unwin. 2s.) 

Maitland of Cortbzia. By F. L. Puxley. 

Cortezia is a Spanish republic under British rule; 
Maitland is the British Administrator; and Mareinar is 
the chief of the National Party, who demand a wider 
franchise and judges of their own appointment. Mait¬ 
land’s resistance of their claims is not rendered less 
obnoxious bv the circumstance that he loves Mercedes, 
who is loved by Mareinar. In the end oomes a stirring 
revolution. A good story. (Richards. 6s.) 

Sir Walter’s Wife. By Emily Riohings. 

The heroine of this story is Elizabeth Throgmorton, the 
wife of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the novel reader is assured 
that the story has been built up from papers in the Record 
Office, and from the works of half a dozen historians. 
Indeed, the preface seems to herald a serious history rather 
than a novei. (Drane. 6s.) 

A Host of Thorns. By H. Costkbton-Wilkinson. 

A story of agreeable conventional sentiment written 
round the “ Old HaU.” “ The Old Hall was hallowed by 
many a legend. . . . ‘Thoughts, dearie—thoughts.’ . . . 
Dr. Pierce had pronounced concussion of the brain. . . . 

1 That’s my box,’ she said to a passing official. . . . Mrs. 
Lee saw the riderless horse galloping up the avenue. . . . 

‘ Oh, d- it all,’ exclaimed Rivers, stamping up and 

down and disappearing through the shrubbery. . . . 

* Grace, I shall love you for ever.’ ” (Simpkin Marshall.) 

A Martial Maid. By Anne Elliot. 

Claire Bertram is the martial maid, but her fighting is 
not with lethal weapons. She fights in the interests of 
Theodore Leyburn, touching whose birth were many odd 
circumstances. For Theodore’s mother was shipwrecked 
off Cape Town, and lost her memory for a year (in which 
Theodore was bora); and meanwhile Theodore’s father, 
in England, believing himself a widower, had married 
again. And when her memory returned, and she dis¬ 
covered this marriage, Theodore’s mother did not interfere, 
but died in reality and left Theodore’s claims to recog¬ 
nition to the martial maid. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.), 

Mary Paget. By Minna C. Smith. 

A story of old Bermuda, based on historical documents 
in Lefroy’s Memorials of the Bermudas. It purports to be 
written by Mary Paget herself. Mary was the wife of 
Collingwood Paget, one of those who sailed in the Sea- 
Venture with Admiral Summers in 1609, and was wrecked 
on Smith’s Island: an accident which led to the acquisition 
of England’s first colony. A pretty, old-fashioned, simple 
story. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Girl at Rivehfield 

Manor. By Perrington Prim. 

Riverford Manor is on the banks of the Mersey, but 
the story opens, where it ends, in Kalara Bungalow, in 
the Queensland bush. A pleasant love-story with spacious 
backgrounds. (F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 
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The Revolution in Journalism. 

An Enquiry. 

It is a common saying of literary reactionaries that this is 
an era of “ bits,” “ cuts,” and “ snippets,” that the taste 
of the reading public is fatally impaired, and that the 
golden ages which began with Chaucer are for ever closed. 
Our bookstalls (they lament) “ groan ” with “trash ” that 
can appeal only to the half-instructed, while serious pro¬ 
ductions of an improving and solid nature ask in vain for 
attention. Such, stated briefly and stripped of vitupera¬ 
tive epithets, is the indictment. The answer to it is, as to 
part, that it is unsupported by evidence; and, as to the 
rest, that the present condition of our bookstalls, de¬ 
plorable though it may seem to the myopic and unimagina¬ 
tive, betokens not decadence, but progress. The praisers of 
times past, in their narrow survey of an epoch, nave over¬ 
looked two important phenomena—the Education Act of 
1870 and the growth of commercial enterprise. The 
Education Act created a new reading public, a public not 
to be confused with that which bought Macaulay—and 
Martin Tupper. This new public had no tradition of self¬ 
culture by means of books. It found itself with the 
mechanical power to read, but with neither the habit of 
reading nor the disciplined intellect which are both 
necessary to render that mechanical power effective. Put 
it in a library, and it was as helpless as a sparrow tugging 
at a biscuit. It felt a desire for what its detractors have 
called “ literary pabulum,” but it could not define its need 
further than to assert positively that the stuff offered was 
unsuitable. 

Then, with the hour, came the man. The man 
happened upon a nice, interesting little paragraph in 
a newspaper, and, enjoying it, said : “ That is a real tit¬ 
bit. Why should there not be a paper consisting entirely 
of such things ? ” Memorable and momentous words, 
making a historical occasion which was the inception at 
once of Sir George Newnes’s vast fortune and of a whole 
publishing movement! Tit-Bits appeared, and was copied 
and elaborated in numberless forms. The innovation was 
welcomed not only by the public of the Education Act, but 
by a large section of the older public which had hitherto 
sought fruitlessly for what it wanted. The conjunction of 
these two masses, so different in everything except the 
lack of artistic and intellectual culture, produced a market 
gloriously dazzling to the commercial instinct. Lancashire 
discovering India was not more profoundly stirred than 
the man of commerce when the success of the Tit-Bits 
school of journalism indicated to him the existence of this 
market, which his instinct told him might be indefinitely 
strengthened and widened by a due application of mercan¬ 
tile methods of nursing. The man of commerce knew well 
the lesson enforced again and again by a series of checks 
to British trade in various parts of the world during the 
last two decades. He knew the reproach against England 
that the British merchant always seeks to dictate to the 
buyer what he shall buy; and he could see that this had 
applied in a peculiar degree to English journalism. At 
once he effected a revolution, and the attitude of publisher 
to public was radically changed. The public, which 


hitherto had accepted meekly what the publisher provided, 
found itself elevated to a throne, with the publisher 
obsequiously bowing at the foot thereof. The old auto¬ 
crats of Maga and Comhill may be conceived as saying to 
their readers: “ This is good for you; in consideration of 
a just payment we permit you to read it.” And when 
these august periodicals were issued, the readers 
approached the perusal of them, certainly with some 
leasure, but also with the austere and braced feeling of 
uty to be performed. The modern editor proceeds upon 
a different path. He explores the nature of the demand 
to be met as patiently and thoroughly as a German 
manufacturer. With a mixture of logic and cynicism he 
states boldly that what people ought to want is no affair of 
his, and in ascertaining precisely what they in fact do 
want, he never loses sight of the great philosophic truth 
that man is a frail creature. He assiduously ministers to 
human infirmities. The public would like to read, to 
instruct itself, educate itself, amuse itself, elevate itself, 
but—no effort and no sacrifice must be involved in the 
process. The way must be made straight, every obstacle 
shifted, every lion killed in advance. Inducements must 
be offered, and all the yielding must be on one side. Only 
by such means can a new market, however vast potentially, 
be set upon a secure and steady basis. The new tactics 
could not fail to prosper, and they prospered beyond any 
expectation; their prosperity was so conspicuous that the 
most stiff-necked and conservative purveyors of literature 
were fain to adopt them. 

If it should be asked what is the immediate, or what 
will be the ultimate, result of this revolution, now so com¬ 
pletely accomplished that the ancient condition of things is 
already forgotten, the reply would be that the one is not 
unfavourable and the other will surely be favourable. Let 
us admit that the new school of journalism, especially in 
regard to periodicals not newspapers, has in a sense 
swamped and flowed over the old; that was inevitable, 
seeing that the output of to-day is probably a hundred 
times that of twenty years ago. Let us admit that the 
“tone” (mysterious attribute!) of even the best organs 
has lost some of its former fine austerity under the con¬ 
tagion of modern methods: that does not prove that the 
general taste has declined; it proves rather that journalism, 
as directed by the commercial idea, is a truer mirror of the 
general taste than once it was. Why, indeed, should the 
general taste have declined? Why should it not have 
improved with the improvement of civilisation? Since 
our poets and novelists spring from the common stock, is 
not the multitudinousness of these, and the comparatively 
high level of their technical excellence, some proof that 
the inclination towards literary art is gaining frequency 
among us ? For poets and novelists must still be bom, 
must still be the result of inherited traits and of environ¬ 
ment. Let us admit, lastly, that any representative modem 
journal is, judged by the absolute standard, compact of 
offence to nostrils delicate enough to appreciate fully the 
virtues of comeliness, quietude, and asceticism in art and 
culture. What then ? There are degrees. Most questions 
are questions of degree. Is it not better that the man in 
the street, a creature scorned but nevertheless admirably 
unaffected, should read an English sixpenny magazine than 
that he should read, say, the Sunday edition of the New 
York Journal ? And is it not better that he should read 
the Sunday edition of the New York Journal than that he 
should read nothing ? Ignorance and indifference are the 
worst. A “ smattering”—poor, despised achievement—is 
finer than these. And the crudest excitement of the 
imaginative faculty is to be preferred to a swinish pre¬ 
occupation with the gross physical existence. Therefore, 
when those of us with delicate nostrils happen to pass the 
bookstalls which “ groan ” with offence, let us, casting off 
the mere dandyism of art, remember that these same book¬ 
stalls disclose the germ of a tremendous movement, and 
that everything must have a beginning. E. A. B. 
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Thomas Hardy: an Enthusiasm. 

Two men were discussing Thomas Hardy. 

“His influence,” said the younger, “is not solely the 
influence of a master of style. He has perfected the novel: 
a very lofty genius shall have arisen when Hardy’s art as 
a novelist ceases to be the standard. He ideally completes 
his work. One may go back and try to discover how the 
enthralment, the absolute illusion, was wrought; but one 
must go on first simply believing. Hardy is a great 
thinker, a great seer, a great humanist— I had almost 
added a great poet; and, indeed, in the true, if not the 
conventional, sense he is that also.” 

“ But,” said the elder, “ isn’t he a bit of a pagan ? ” 

“ No, no! He has something of the philosophy of 
Marcus Aurelius. But he is certainly not a pagan accord¬ 
ing to the paganism so commonly expressed in modem 
literature—the puling, giggb'ng, sniggling effeminacy that 
dawdles in utter cowardice and atrophy of soul about the 
pleasant weak things of sybaritic existence. Hardy is 
not content with sunning himself in decadent egoism by 
the shores of old romance. He is a man every inch of 
him! He has power; and he has the tenderness, passion, 
and pure emotion without which power in literature is no 
more admirable or spiritually significant than power in 
building a stone wall or laying a drain-pipe. But he has 
more than all this: be has an unerring conception of moral 
order—so unerring is it that he seems to be inoapable of 
allowing wrongdoers to escape the consequences of their 
wrongdoing. He will weep over them, shelter them as 
long as he can under his wonderful sympathy. But he 
won’t—he can’t let them off! ” 

“I confess,” said the elder, “that Hardy hasn’t struck 
me in this light. Do you suggest, then, that bo has what 
is called faith ? ” 

“I not only suggest it, I assert it as being the only 
intelligent criticism of his work. One sees it every where¬ 
in his all-pervading compassion, in his terrible Hebraic 
inevitableness, in his power to bring his reader down to 
the dust in solemn questioning of the mysteries of life and 
death. He takes us to the doors of tragedy, of terror, and 
we gaze in and are purified. Beading him I have stopped 
to cover my eyes with my hand; he has shown me more 
than I could bear, and my soul has craved to be alone in 
the silence and stillness of an awful isolation. That, of 
course, is the ascendancy of genius; all the industrious 
talent under the sun could not do it. There are people— 
I have scarce patience to speak of them!—who say that 
Hardy is at war with heaven. God help that heaven! 
Hardy’s so-called blasphemy is nobler and more instinct 
with faith than are the loud hosannahs of other men.” 

“ But,” said the elder, “ what about Tess and Jude ? ” 

The young man sprang to his feet, his eyes aflame. 
“Those books have a moral earnestness unequalled in 
English literature! This might be proved out of the 
mouths of the men who have had the incredible arrogance 
—or the sheer stupidity—to condemn them on the ground 
of morality. A bookseller told me that immediately after 
the review in the Pall Mall Gazette, infamously headed 
‘ Jude the Obscene ’ (Ah, the shame, the shame, the 
infamy of it!), he had orders for the book from four men 
of notoriously loose life; and with one consent they 
came back and protested that that was not at all the 
sort of thing they wanted. Hardy has suffered, espe¬ 
cially in recent years, from misrepresentation; for every 
pure and unique thing is liable to vitiation by impure 
and ignoble minds. And I don’t think that even the 
finest critics yet realise how great a book Jude the 
Obscure is. They are, perhaps, content to leave it to the 
judgment of posterity. It sums up all the weariness and 
unrest, all the vague haunting terrors of this strange 
generation. It will be the most graphically suggestive of 
all documents to the religious and ethical historians of our 


age. It is a beacon set on a hill, and we are gazing from 
the valley of our humiliation, and cannot quite compre¬ 
hend. It is prophetic: one hears in it the cries of men 
afraid of that which is high and that which is in the way 
—the breaking of the golden bowl at the mud-poisoned 
fountain of a materialised civilisation ; one sees in it the 
waning of the stars of hope, the shadows of the long 
night that is falling upon us. Ah !—think—think— 
Hardy can’t help that! But he loves the truth; he faces 
it witn brave sad eyes that are only dim with pity; and 
he must proclaim it. Jude the Obscure is a sublimely 
courageous appeal to the Lord God Omnipotent to have 
mercy once more upon His wandering children of the 
bondage. Believe me, so great a mind as Hardy’s could 
not be profane! To think that you must imagine the 
deity of the little6t of Little Bethels ! Surely he is great 
in the Christ-like way — because he dares to look on 
sorrow; dares to hold sorrow by the hand and call out 
for succour in the wilderness of an eclipsed faith almost 
universal in the world and in the Church. So of old the 
prophets called, and it was accounted unto them for 
righteousness. You know how precious exquisite work¬ 
manship is to me ; and in this Hardy is my master. But 
literature that is beautiful merely in its technique is, after 
all, one of the luxuries of the intellectual Scribes and 
Pharisees. It cannot appease the deep perplexities and 
longings of the human heart. To do that it must be for 
all—like the parables of our Lord—not simply for two or 
three gathered together in the often unholy and more 
often selfish name of culture. It must touch the soul ; and 
to do that it must possess what is at once the higher and 
the lowlier distinction of obedience to the moral law. 
There may be revolt, for man is weak, and foolish in his 
pride, and genius must express itself even at the footstool 
of the Eternal. But—as in Thomas Hardy—there will be 
acquiescence; and that in literature is the power that con¬ 
soles, and inspires, and lives.” 

Vincent Beown. 

The Amateur Critic. 

Commendatory Verses. 

One of the many features of interest in the folio editions 
of Shakespeare’s plays are the verses contributed by the 
author’s friends in commendation of his work. It is there 
that one finds the two most notable poems that have been 
written on Shakespeare—namely, Ben Jonson’s lines on 
the Droeshout portrait, and the “ Swan of Avon ” poem. 
The custom was a popular one in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, especially in the case of a 
posthumous publication such as the folio Shakespeare. 
In modern reprints, however, these first generous tributes 
of Hugh Holland and L. Digges, with Heminge and 
Condell’s “ Dedication,” and their address “ To the great 
variety of Readers,” are no longer to be found: fashion 
has eliminated them. The subject is one which would 
bear writing upon at some length, but my present object 
is to put in a plea for the revival of oommendatoiy verses. 
Some years ago Mr. Heme Shepherd printed in front of 
his edition of Chapman’s Homer three such poems, in¬ 
cluding Keats’s sonnet. And Mr. Gollancz, to excellent 
purpose, has provided each volume of the “ Temple 
Shakespeare ” with a commendatory poem. I should like, 
I say, to see this practice revived; for instance, I would 
prefix “Adonais” to Keats’s poems; in Shelley I 
would give Browning’s “ Memorabilia ” and Swinburne’s 
“ Cor Cordium ” ; in Chatterton I would have the notable 
verse from Wordsworth’s “ Resolution and Independence ” 
and Coleridge’s “ Monody ”; Browning should have 
Landor’s fine sonnet and George Meredith’s “ To Brown 
ing Dead in Venice.” 

Oliver Green. 
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A Book that Held Me. 

I had rummaged the little comer of the Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity Library devoted to fiction for a novel. I was 
turning away empty-handed when my eye fell upon a thin 
volume in a comer. It was alone there, very forlorn look¬ 
ing in the gloom. I took it, never even glancing at the 
name. I read it, read it pantingly—devoured it is the 
right expression, I believe. I read it yet again, and it held 
me, and for three nights I tossed and dozed and dreamed. 
That girl - oh, most alluring and pitiful creature of man’s 
imagination—that snakelike nature with its surging, curbed 
humanity—the idea of it baffled me. The child-like 
question buzzed—can’t be true ? Gradually the insistence 
of the question subsided, and, though little less moved by 
the poignant anguish of Elsie Yenner, the beauty of the 
novelist’s message appeared. I was an ardent youngster, 
and the desperate righteousness of the message, conveyed 
so kindly, so humorously, so whimsically, and I think I 
may add so passionately, fired my soul. I have since seen 
the same subject of human responsibility thrashed out by 
philosophers of dry, shackled minds, but the kindly 
generous lesson of Oliver Wendell Holmes seems best to 
near. 

As a story, the book has innumerable faults, but it is 
good to read; it leaves the mind sweeter and gives one a 
tenderer thought for faulty humanity. It is hard to read 
too; but the tears it compels are cleansing. 

John Macleay. 


Dismal Fiction. 

Thbke is a popular belief that for every one novel reader 
who delights in having his feelings harrowed there are, 
perhaps, ten who go to Mudie’s for something that is, if 
not exactly humorous, at least not doleful. But it does 
not argue that because the few books of a cheerful char¬ 
acter published in the course of a year attain great success 
that public preference is given to them. Perhaps the gift 
of humour is rare; at any rate, the output of well-written 
novels with bad endings is far greater than of those that 
end well. There is little doubt that novels of a sad, 
if not tragic, cast are read by a large public, which is 
attracted rather than repelled by their sombre tones. The 
typical tragic novel is that from which the feeling of 
impending doom is never entirely absent; it may be 
relieved by the occasional introduction of some comic 
element, which does not, however, serve to dispel the 
gloom, for it is part of its atmosphere. Is it not the same 
avayKr} that fascinated the old Greek playgoer which now 
attracts the modern novel reader ? It may be the secret 
of the fascination of the “ unhappy ending”; the following 
of that relentless fate which pursues the characters to the 
last chapter. During the past forty years the tendency of 
the great writers of fiction has been travelling in the 
direction of tragedy—witness the works of Turgenev, of 
Tolstoi, of Flaubert, of Hugo, of Thomas Hardy. At an 
earlier date it was otherwise; save for a few notable 
exceptions, the novels of Fielding, Scott, Miss Austen, 
Dickens, and Thackeray end well. An editor told me only 
the other day that among his unsolicited contributions 
powerful stories on tragic or painful lines so greatly pre¬ 
dominate that he has often to decline excellent work for 
this reason alone, while he is in absolute want of stories 
in a cheerful vein. The slum novel as it is now known is, 
comparatively speaking, a new field for tragic writing, 
and its popularity is doubtless the result as much of mere 
curiosity as of a morbid love of the dismal; it has pre¬ 
sented a new and sensational phase of life to the novel 
reader who delights in striking contrasts. In the hands 
of a writer of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s power the gloom of the 
slum novel is much relieved by his native wit and fancy; 
but from a less capable pen it is a form of fiction that is 
far from pleasant. 0. 


Correspondence. 

Stevenson’s Beginnings. 

SrR, —The account of the origin of Treasure Island given 
by Mr. Robert Leighton in your last week’s issue is at 
several points so much mistaken that I have asked Dr. 
A. H. Japp to tell the story in his own words. I herewith 
append his communication, which I think may interest your 
readers.— I am, &c., Sidney Colvin. 

British Museum: March 7, 1900. 

“ It. L. S. had often heard of me through friends of his 
in Edinburgh, and when I printed a letter in the Spectator 
about Thoreau, he wrote to me wishing to know me per¬ 
sonally, and asking if I would soon be in Edinburgh, as 
he was going there to be for some time with his father 
and mother in Heriot Eow. He found the Edinburgh 
east wind too much for him, and wrote to me, after some 
weeks, saying that ho had to make ‘ new tracks,’ and that 
he had gone with his parents to somewhere near Pitlochry, 
not far from his beloved Tummel, the ‘ wale o’ Scotland,’ 
as he called it. Still, my holiday and journey to Scotland 
were delayed, and again I was informed that the family had 
made another move, and had gone to the Cottage, Castle¬ 
town of Braemar. There, accordingly, I went as invited, 
and stayed some days—days that are delightful to me to 
think of. The pastime of the afternoon was the reading of 
a chapter of a romance of adventure, which had been begun 
mainly with the idea of interesting Sam [Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne], his stepson, as Stevenson himself says, giving 
him ‘ something craggy to break his boy-mind on.' Steven¬ 
son himself tells that, as this had already gone on for a 
week or two, the kindly feeling of the family retreated from 
the idea of inflicting the former mutilated members of ‘ The 
Sea-Cook ’ on me; but I implored them not to deprive me 
of that pleasure, as I was sure ‘my pleasure’ would 
relieve them from any notion of 1 infliction ’; and in 
Stevenson’s little attic there, where he wrote and worked, 
I listened to him reading those earlier chapters. And 
such reading — dramatic, varied skilfully in tone and 
inflection, as his slim body gently swayed in his charac¬ 
teristic fashion; MS. in hand as he read, and now and 
then swaying too—as I shall never forget. His father 
was as keenly interested in the story as Sam Osbourne 
was; his enjoyment was shown in his expression, and 
his judgment in occasional suggestions offered after the 
reading; and sometimes Mrs. Stevenson would put in a 
sagacious word too. It was a delightful milange every way. 
I had thus heard the whole of the story in first pencil 
draught before I left. One half of the story, which had 
been revised carefully and recopied, I brought away with 
me in my portmanteau, with the view of insuring that it 
should be printed, and not lost to the world as dozens of 
Mr. Stevenson’s former story efforts had been; and, though 
I had then no connexion whatever with Mr. James Hender¬ 
son, whom I knew as coming from my own district in 
Scotland, I took the story to him—very proud, I confess, 
to be able to tell him that I had brought him ‘ a work of 
genius.’ He accepted the story, as I had been able to 
give him an outline of the whole plot, and though he did 
not give quite so much as I had. hoped for my * work of 
genius,’ yet it was something, and an assurance of perhaps 
more to come ; since It. L. S. kept his copyright. Almost 
all the copy of the story passed through my hands to Mr. 
Henderson, who was never introduced to Stevenson by me, 
in any formal sense; but getting, of course, into corre¬ 
spondence with Mr. H. about proofs, R. L. 8. naturally 
called to see him early in the following summer as he 
passed through London to Bournemouth; when, on special 
terms offered by Mr. Henderson, he agreed to write the 
‘ Black Arrow.’ This, strangely enough, had much more 
pull on Young Folks' readers than the more artistic 
1 Treasure Island ’ had had. 
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Mr. Leighton, therefore, ia quite wrong in his state¬ 
ment that Mr. Henderson offered to take a story from the 
young Scotsman, ‘ and gave him papers indicating the 
kind of story he wanted.’ Dreamt hland was written 
absolutely for the sake of writing it, and in conformity 
with the ideas suggested by the map which R. L. S. had 
elaborately drawn and coloured in sympathetic competition 
with his clever boy step-son, as he himself tells in the 
Idler article (reprinted in the volume My Firit Book ); so 
that the statement that he found and adopted many 
incidents from Billy Bo’s’n is thus wholly met and disposed 
of. 

The alterations on the final book form of Dreature 
Island were really slight. 

Alexander H. Japp.” 


A Personal Explanation. 

Sir, —In reference to a paragraph in your last issue 
relating to myself, will you permit me to explain that I 
don’t “ deserve the harmless appellation of ‘ chaplain to 
Punch'" except for the reason that it has given some 
people a false impression of my connexion with the paper. 
1 am proud to he a frequent contributor to it, but I am not 
a member of the staff. And when a recent contribution of 
mine to another journal figured on the title-page as “By 
the chaplain of Punch," a number of strangers assumed 
that I make frivolous literature my one occupation. There¬ 
upon they showered reproachful letters on me, suggesting 
that I am breaking my ordination vows! When one is 
being driven off their legs by parish work, and preaching 
five or six times a week, as I am throughout Lent, this 
seems a rather undeserved reproach to hurl at a humble 
curate who writes frivolous verse and prose as a recreation, 
and as a means of supplementing a not munificent stipend. 

Nearly all my lighter literary work appears over my 
signature or initials. I am not in the least ashamed of it. 
But ashamed I should be, and rightly so, if—as these 
people have been led to imagine—I made it the main 
business of my life after taking holy orders.—I am, &c., 

Anthony C. Deane. 

March 5, 1900. 


“ Cog ” and “ Mich.” 

Sir, — I write with no eye, either single or double, 
towards your Prize Competition; but here, if I mistake 
not, are two good old English and good old Shakesperean 
words which should not be allowed—in President Grover 
Cleveland’s phrase—to lapse into desuetude. 

One of these words is “ mich,” in the sense of “ play 
truant”; the other is “cog,” used of a schoolboy who 
dishonestly purloins matter from his neighbour’s slate. 
People now say “ oopy,” but “ cog ” is by all odds the 
better word. 

Both “mich” and “oog” were words very familiar to 
my youthful ears. But, you see, that was a long time 
ago. 

By the way, in Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night ” Maria 
describes Malvolio as one “ that cons state without book.” 
Maria’s meaning is anything but clear. Suppose we read 
“ cogs stole wit out of books ”—would not the phrase 
become at once much more intelligible and pertinent ? 

Passaic, New Jersey : John Baxter. 

Feb. 18, 1900. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week art 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. 

Lavengro. By George Borrow. 

Prof. Knapp’s edition of Borrow’s works is inaugurated 
by the appearance of this well-equipped volume. The 
correct text of 1851 is followed, ana certain passages 
needlessly suppressed by Borrow are restored. Prof. 
Knapp’s notes are rigidly compressed and are dictated by 
needt—not zeal. (John Murray. 6s.) 

A Book of Irish Verse. Selected by W. B. Yeats. 

The Young Ireland movement is exhibited, and will be 
stimulated, by this collection of verse inspired by Irish 
ideals, and Irish models, and written by Irish men and 
women in the last two oenturies. We refer elsewhere to 
the hope with which Mr. Yeats regards the poetical 
future of Ireland. (Methuen.) 

The Symbolist Movement in 

Literature. By Arthur Symons. 

We acknowledge elsewhere the need for a statement of 
the aims of the modern “symbolists.” Mr. Symons 
attempts to supply the need by critical sketches of such 
symbolists as Gerard de Nerval, Bimbaud, Verlaine, 
Larforgue, Mallarme, Huysmans, and Maeterlinck. “ To 
spiritualise literature, to evade the old bondage of rhetoric, 
the old bondage of exteriority”—such, Mr. Symons tells 
us, is the aim of these men. (Heinemann.) 

Notes from a Diary, By the Rt. Hon. 

1886-1888. Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff continues his reminiscenoes, of 
which six volumes have already appeared, from the date 
of his departure from Madras. He hopes to continue his 
anecdotal diary to the last day of 1900, so that it will 
oover just half a century. (Murray. 2 vols.) 

Passages in a Wandering Life. By Thomas Arnold. 

This is the autobiography of a younger brother of 
Matthew Arnold. As the title of his book implies, Mr. 
Arnold has been a great traveller. After alluding to Dr. 
Arnold’s precept to his children — work, Mr. Arnold 
remarks half regretfully on his abandonment of Oxford 
life and his emigration to New Zealand. The frontispiece 
portrait of Mr. Arnold strikingly recalls his distinguished 
brother. (Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 

The Morals of Suicide. By Rev. J. Gurnhill. 

Granted that a book against suicide is needed, or that 
its “ morals ” can be usefully discussed, this is a learned 
and thoughtful examination of the subject. The author 
approaches suicide from the standpoint of a Christian 
Socialist, and the metaphysical element is banished from 
his pages. (Longmans. 6s.) 

Collected Writings of Samuel Layoook. 

Lancashire men and women, and all who are interested 
in local poetry, will find in this volume a well-edited selec¬ 
tion of Laycock’s verses. Only verse written for passing 
occasions, or conspicuously below the author’s ordinary 
level, has been excluded. The volume is therefore a 
purified, and also an expanded, edition of Laycock’s 
volume, Warblin's fro' an Owd Songster. Why not have 
retained this old personal title ? Laycock sang of all the 
domestic and industrial life of Lancashire, though he was 
not above celebrating his own minor troubles in verse; 
witness the poem, “ Oh, this Boil! ” The illustrator, 
Mr. F. W. Jackson, has caught the poet’s spirit admirably. 
(Oldham: Clegg.) 
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In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AMD BIBLICAL. 

Little (W. J. Knox), A Manual of Devotion for Lent.(IeUeter) 6/0 

Addertey (James), The Epistle of St. James. With Motes for General 

Headers....JWells Gardner) 2/6 

Bourdillon (Her. P ), Handfuls Flocked and Bobbed in walking through 

the Field of the Word of God .(Wells Gardner) 

Dearmer (Rev. Peroy), The Little Lives of the Saints.(Wells Gardner) 1/6 

HISTORY AMD BIOGRAPHY. - 

Dickinson (W. HJ, King Arthur in Cornwall. (Longmans) 46 

Adams (Charles F.), American Statesmen: Charles Francis Adams 

(Honghton, Mifflin A Co.) 6/0 

Dimock (Rev. A.), Cathedral Series: St. Pad’s ..(Bell) 1/6 

Bonsai (Stephen), The Golden Horseshoe...(Macmillan) 6/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Wheeler (Mrs. C. H.), Missions in Eden: Glimpses of Life in the Valle; 
of the Euphrates.. (Oliphant) 3/8 


80IEN0E AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Burnet (John), The Ktbioa of Aristotle.(Methuen) net 16/0 

Charities Register and Digest: 1900..(Longmans) 40 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Higfaam (J.), Ivanhoe. Sohool Edition...«...(Black) 1/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moret-Sanders Encyclopaedic English-German and German-English Dio* 

tionaiy. Abridged Edition . .(Grerel A Oo.) 

Reid (Herbert), Play the Man: Talks with Boys on the Battle of Life 

(Oliphant) 

Aikin (W. A.), The Voice: Its Physiology and Cultivation......(Macmillan) 

Carpenter (J. B.), Soldier Songs.(Warns A Oo.) 

Loess (J. J. S.), Nordmch at Home, or Hygienic Treatment of Congomp- 


2/6 

6/6 

1/0 


tion .(Arrowsmith) 

Could (F. J.), Will Women Help?.(Watts A Co.) 1/0 

Smart (W.), Taxation of Land Values and the Single Tax .(Maolehoss) 

Ireland (Charles Godfrey) end Ward (H. Snowden), Useful Arts and 
Handicrafts.(Dawbam A Ward) net 


7/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Rcesetti (D. G.), Poems (Siddal Edition): Containing “ Dante at Verona," 

Ac.. 

Choimonde'eyiMary), Diana Tempest .(Macmillan) /6 

Foster (M.) and Rivers (W. H. R.), A Text Book of Physiology (Macmillan) 10/6 
Parkin (George B.), Edward Thring: Life. Diary, and Letters (Macmillan) 6/0 
Sterne (Laurence), Tristram Shandy and Sentimental Journey. 2 Vole. 

(Macmillan) 7/0 

Stanley (Arthur Penrhyn), Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, 

D.D..(Ward, Look) 2,6 


%* New Novel* are acknowledged elsewhere. 


The Best Sunday Books. 

Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 24 (New Series). 

We asked last week for lists of ten Sunday books for children, that 
branch of nursery literature having been somewhat disregarded in 
recent inquiries into children’s reading. A large number of answers 
has resulted, dealing with which it seems beet to adopt the method 
of judgment by general sense. According to this method the fol¬ 
lowing are the best ten Sunday books, against each being plaoed 
the number of votes it has reoeived : 


Pilgrim’s Progress (Bnnyan).31 

Parables from Nature (Mrs. Gatty). 15 

Ministering Children (Mrs. Cbarleswortb). 13 

Agathos (Wilberforoe) ._ . 10 

The Story of a Short Life (Mrs. Ewing} . 8 

The Book of Golden Deeds (Miss Yonge). 9 

The Child's Book of Saints (Canton) . 7 

The Prinoe of the House of David (Ingraham) ... 7 

Jessica’s First Prayer (Hesba Stretton) . 7 

Tne Child's Bible . 6 


The list that comes nearest to this selection is that sent in by Mr. 
John B. Payne, The College, Winchester, which runs thus: 

The Child’s Bible. 

Bnnyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Wilberforoe’s Agathos. 

Life of Oar Lord (Mrs. Marshall}. 

Hebrew Heroes (A. L. O. E.>. 

Palgrave's Treasury of Sacred Song. 

The Wide Wide World. 

Prinoe of the House of David. 

Throne of David. 

Jessica's First Prayer. 


Baptise reoeived also from J. B. M., London; P. L. N., York ; 
M. H. 0., Cambridge ; C. M. W., Meltham ; E. M. T., London; M. T., 
Hull; A. B. S., Epworth ; M. F., Bridgworth ; G. N,, Clifton ; 
A. C., Edinburgh ; B. H , Carlisle ; M. A. W., London ; G. W., Lon¬ 
don ; W. P„ London ; B. W., Sutton; H. W., London ; 0. F., Chard ; 
E. M. W. B., Brighton; D. S., London; G. W., London ; A. F., 
Tiverton ; M. H. M., London ; O. J., London ; J. A. 0., London; 
G. S. T., Bedhill; A. B., Isle worth; C. F. F., Caterham ; M. S., 
Beokenbam; B. W., Over; Z. M., Whitby ; E. K., Ambleside ; “ Ivy 
Leaves,” Liverpool; M. A. C., Cambridge ; B. W. M., London ; B. B., 
London ; A. 8. M., Holywood. 


Competition No. 25 (New Series). 

Two weeks ago, as most of oar readers must be aware, an 
elephant broke away from the Crystal Palace and ran for some 
miles through Kent, pursued by hundreds of people. After many 
hours he was tracked to a wood near Bromley, captured, and 
then led back to Sydenham in triumphant procession. We ask 
our readers to oelebrate this unusual event in verse, not exceed¬ 
ing fourteen lines. The poem may take the form of narrative, or 
an address to the elephant. 

Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, March 13. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the oonpon to be found in the first column of p. 212, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
oonpon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We oannot consider anonymous antwers. 

Our Special Prize Competitions. 

(For particulare tee ituide page of cover.) 

Reoeived during the week : Sappho, Blank, Panl Roman, Vilmar, 
John Gragdon, Derryillawn, Tbe Chestnut Cat, Ohaffiooh, Iris, 
Adam, Columbia, Lyra, Irene. Tabberwock, Xorlan CVlt, Infelix, 
“The Boy Guessed Right,” Salopean, Sandwich, Tantalus, Felix 
Stowe, Grange, Francis le Stening, Lois, George, Lanrie, Burley, 
Marabau, Aral. 


HARPER * BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


NEW FICTION. 


JUST OUT. 

THEIR 8ILVER WEDDING JOURNEY. 

Cloth, 6a. 

•* Travel and tale blend happily in this delightful book. The beet work Mr. 
Howells has done.”— Speaker 

“ Admirably realised and maintained throughout.”— Spectator. 

THIRD SD1TIO.V NOW PREPARING. 

MR. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE PRINCE88 XENIA. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 

44 In plot the story is boldly invented, seethes with intrigue and excitement, 
and ends happily.”— Spectator. 

14 Distinctly clever andoriginal ."—Birmingham Gazette. 

“ We would place * The Prinoesa Xenia * in the very forefront of modern 
romance .”—Pall Mall . 

THE BARRY8: a Novel. By Shan F. Bullock, 

Author of 41 The Charmer,” Ac. Cloth, 6s. 

44 Mr. Bullock’s novel is the best we have read this autumn. Every scene, 
every ohuracter. grips the heart.”— British Weekly. 

44 A story that makes a strong appeal to human sympathies, and shows a keen 
knowledge of human nature.”— Bookman. 

TALE8 of SPACE and TIME. By H. G. 

WELL8, Author of 44 When the Sleeper Wakes,” “The Time Machine,” 
Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 b. 

“ Mr. Wells never for a moment fails to maintain his pip on the reader. 
That is why his stories are so deservedly popular.”— Manchester Guardian. 

41 The ingenuity with whioh the abiding principles of romance are adapted to 
the imaginary conditions of the mechanical millennium is nothing short of 
masterl y .”—ape ctai or. 

NINTH THOU8AND. 

WHEN the 8LEEPER WAKES: a Story 

Of tho Years to Oomo. By H. G. WELL8. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“A brilliant effort, both of the imagination and of erudition.**— Queen. 

WITH SWORD and CRUCIFIX. By £. S. 

VAN ZILE. Crown 8vo, cloth ornamentiil, 6s. lllsstiated. A Story 
of De la Salle’s last voyage on the Mississippi. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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T HK PRINCESS HELENA. COLLEGE 

EALING. W. 

• ' Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Chirter 1888. 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

• High-clam education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE¬ 
MEN. as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
knd Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 

Training department for kindergarten students in prepara¬ 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

: There is a Home in connection with the College for K.G. 
students and for a few ohildren under ten years of age. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 


C IVIL SB R V ICR COMMISSION. — 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

’ DRAUGHTSMAN in the Hydrographic Department of the 
Admiralty (17-25). 13th Mardh. 

Expertnees in Hydrographical Chart Drawing essential. 

; The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to oe obtained, with 
particulart,from the Skcuktakt, Civil Service Commission, 
London, 8.W. 


R 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill. Staines. 


The Course of 8tudy is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Tdecraphs Department, and One in the Accountants' Branoh 
P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secbktart, at College. 


W IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL.— Mrs. 

J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
Lvndenhurst, Woodside. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Miss Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lansdowne. Bishop and Mrs. Barry, Col and Mrs. Chenevix 
Trench, and others. 


High*Class Bookbinding. 

Yalnable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
ityle or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 

40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL 


OATALOQUE8. 


TXT ILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

™ IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 20 , South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

B AEDEKER’S ft BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New folly detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, LuXdok, W. 


QTORIE3, ARTICLES, Ac . accurately Typed. 

O Punctuation and revision when desired. Absolute 
reliability. Highest references from Loudon Editors and 
Authors.—Write Miss Friknd, 62. Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

S EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, ftc. 

—KING. SELL A RAILTON, limited, high-class 
tars and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., have specially-built Rotary ana other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, If, 94, or 22-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and sssisianoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 68121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 

rilYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
L done. lOd. per 1.000 words. 8 imp lee and references. 
Mold-Copies.—Address. Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Cresoent, N .W. 

YPB-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli¬ 
cates. Circulars, Examination Papers, Ac.—Miss E. Tigak, 
23, Maitland Park Villas. Haverstock Hill, N.W.-Estab¬ 
lished 1884 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

1 J experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
latter, to D. C. Dallas, 151. Strand. London, W.C. 


“THE ACADEMY" 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 35. 

AH reader! attempting thit week’t 
Competition (described fuHy on page 
211) mutt out out thit Coupon 
and enelote it with their reply. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE ACADEMY," 

Can still be obtained separately , or the Complete 
Set for 8s. 6 d. 


BEN J0N80N. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 
8IR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER 8. LAN DOR. 
SAMUEL PEPY8. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON- 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WM. M. THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLA8 JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings. Ohanoery Lane, London. 


TWO-AN D-A-H ALT per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mom monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and tol d. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouregement of Thrift the Bankreoeives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £ 1 . 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

VOX TWO QUINKAJ FU MOUTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nvs shill mas rat mouth. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, port free 
FRANCIS RAYENSOROFT, Manager. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

Tor the OSCULATION and SALS oj ■ 
all the SSST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIA 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per mania. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exohange of Books 
at the booses of Subscribers) from TWO GUTNEAS.per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINBAS 
per annum._ 

H A—T wo or nurse Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen theOost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Cluie tupplied on Literal Term. 
Proapeotn«M And Monthly List, of Book, gratis 
nnd poet free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Nov Oman at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICKS. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent GrAtie And poet free to Any nddroee. 

The Liet contains; POPULAR WORKS In 
TRAVEL, SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, end FICTION. Aleo NEW end SUR¬ 
PLUS Ooplee of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, end RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brampton Rond, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lorrnox; 

And At Barton Arcade, Uiionno. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8ro, doth board, 
la. 6d., poet free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec¬ 
tures on the Scriptual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

“Explains the position of religions dissent with 
great foroe and eloquence.”— 3fancheeter Guardian. 

“ Nothing oould be more timely than these learned 
and suggeetire lectures .”—Chrietian World. 


ALEXANDER <fc SHEPHEARD, Limited, 
21« 22, Kurnival Street, Hoibora, London, K.C. 


▲ CHABKINQ GIFT BOOK! 

6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London : SimpHn, Marshall A Co. Llangollen i Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8to. ONE SHILLING SACS. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Speoial Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 

P HELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUB KIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THK I8LE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON •And its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THK SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. BBTTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVKY. 

BARMOUTH. DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORIOCIBTH, and PWLLHBLL 
MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALKS. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotel* throughout 

the world. _ 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome wive for Fuch a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes ! v *—The Times . 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued .’’—Liverpool Daily Post . 

8BCOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—00 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Placet of Interes 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON k CO. 

London: Sncnur, Maeakall, Hakiltox, Kut, A Co., Ltd., The Railway BookataDs, and all Bookaallen. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR. — BOOHS TO READ. 

OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE, and HOW 

WE MADE IT. Br ARTHUR GOODRICH. Crown 8vo, pictorial wrapper in Red 
and Black, price Sixpence net. 

1 Tht* U a popular and coranrehensire history of the land that at the present moment is 

1 riveting so much attention, and will be found exceedingly useful as a reference book and 
guide to Cape Colony and the Transvaal. 

HOW to BEAT the BOERS: a Conversation in 

Hades. A Remarkable Pamphlet by FRANK HARRIS. Prioe Sixpence. 

Dr. Coxa* Doyle says: “An excellent idea." 

Sir Charles Dilxe says: “ I have read Mr. Frank Harris's pamphlet with interest, as I 
do everythin* which comes from its author’s pen " 

The St. James’* Gazette says: “We have received a brilliant pamphlet embodying a 
* Conversation in Hades.’ written by Mr. Frank Harris... .We believe they contain the right 
answer to a question which has hitherto been asked in vain by every Englishman." 

London 1 C. ARTHUR REARSON, Ltd., Honrlotta Streot, W.O. 

THE TRANSVAAL BOERS: 

A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

By AFR1CANUS. 

Price Is. net, paper covers ; 2a, in cloth. Poet free 3d. extra. 

The STORY of SOUTH AFRICA 

By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 

Cloth bound, price In. Od. 

London : HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE BOER WAR OF 1881. 

1 Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 

With 8 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, After Sketches by Melton Prior 

MAJUBA: 

BRONKERSPRUIT, INGOGO, LANGS NEK, KBUGERSDORP. 
By HAM1SH HENDRY. 

Globa—“The author has gone to the best, and his narratives have the qualities of concise¬ 
ness and vividness which he claims for them. They are concentrated, they are picturesque; 
moreover, they are not without their lessons for the statesmen and soldiers of to-day.” 

Daily Graphic .—“ brief and brightly written—The description is extremely vivid, 

and will bring home to the mind of the reader the nature of South African warfare far more 
clearly than a more elaborately technical work could possibly da" 

London : GRANT RICHARDS. 9, Henrietta St.. Covent Garden, W.C. 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

FROM CAPETOWN 

TO LADYSMITH. 

By G. W. STEEYENS. f 

With Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Atonoe graphic, pathetic, humorous, practical, and tells just what every- | 
body wants to know," — Times. 

WILLIAM BLAOKWOOD A SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

i SECOND LARGE EDITION READY. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA : 

Its Causes and Effects. 

By J. A. HOBSON. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. , 

“ Hig arguments are certainly worthy of consideration by those more 
! impartial persons belonging to neither extreme camp who desire help in 
arriving at complete truth.”— Athenaum. 

! 44 It is possible to read with interest and with pleasure farlnto these pages with¬ 

out ceasing to lose faith in the author's impartiality and ability."— Daily News. 

44 A sound and careful study."— Speaker. 

THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 

THIRD EDITION. , 

OUR LIVING GENERALS. 

By ARTHUR TEMPLK, Author of 44 The Making of the Empire." 

Art vellum, gilt top, price 3s. Gd. 

Biographical Sketches with fine Portrait* of Twelve Generals, no fewer than ten i 
of whom are now at the front. 

44 Pleasant and proud reading.”— Saturday Review. 

44 A capital book, breezily and brightly written."— James' 9 Budget. 

44 The list is well chosen. Men of whom the nation is justly proud." , 

Naval and Military Record. 

J. NISBET k CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, W. 

ANDBSW MELROSE, IS, Pilgrim Street, London B.O. 

NEW PAPERS, ISSUES, &c. 

NEW SERIES.—UNDER NEW EDITORSHIP. 

NOW READY, No. 133, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

FRIENDS* QUARTERLY EXAMINER 

A Religious. Social, and Mlecellaoooue Review. 

CONTENTS or JANUARY NUMBER. 

IN THE SHADOW OF CONSCRIPTION .W. C. B«»ltBir*iri, B.A., IA.B. 

HEINRICH 8CHLIEMANN. Thomas Hodmi», D.C.L. 

DANIEL QCARE . Is*»c Sb.m-, EA. 

ON the CULTIVATION of ARTISTIC TASTE . Leer Hi*«uo». 

FRIENDS 1 SCHOOLS AND CITIZENSHIP.Romkt Srmic, Watook, LL.D. 

! TO THE DIVINE MEMORY AND THE DIVINE FANCY .. ABTni« Rournil, B.A. 

••A SUPPER OF THE LORD” AT CORINTH. Jonm Emkwmok. 

| ROYAL COMMISSION ON LIQUOR LICENSING LAWS Joshua Rowxtex*. 

1 A PLEA FOR EDUCATIONAL MUSEUMS .. Jonathax Hutchinson, F.R.S., LL.D., Ac. 

London: WEST, NEWMAN * OO , 84, Hutton Darden. 

NOW READY , the THIRD NUMBER of 

THE PILOT 

(Originally intended to be called “ The Tbibune.”) 

A Weekly Review of Ecclesiastical and General 
Politics, Literature, and Learning 

EDITED BY 

D. C. LATHBURY 

TOLSTOY’S LATEST WORK. 

, Crown Svo, pp. xvi-585. Art oanvas 6s. net. 

RESURRECTION: 

A Novel. 

With 33 Illustrations by PASTERNAK. Translation by 
LOUISE MAUDE. 

London : 

FRANCIS RIDDELL HENDERSON, 26, Paternoster Square. 

Editorial anb HCver rising ©trices 

2, EXETER /STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

New and Forthcoming Books, 

NOTES ON THE WAR 

TO THE 

BELIEF OF LADYSMITH. 

By the MILITABY EXPERT of the 
DAILY NEWS. 

Crown 8vo, 3a. 8d. [Immediately. 

Highways and Byways Series. 

NEW VOLUME. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN 

has pleasure in announcing 
that he is just publishing, 
in his Qreen Cloth Library, 
“ ARDEN MASSITER ” : 
a novel of Italian Political 
and Social Life, by DR. 
WILLIAM BARRY, Author of 


GHATTO A VINDUS’S NEW 800KS 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SON of the HOUSE. 

By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “The Violin- 
Player.’* [March 22. 

ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of 

the Great River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN* 
Author of “The Shadow of the Sword.’* 

“ The mtereBt of the story never flags.** 

Daily Chronicle, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN NORMANDY. 

By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 

With Illnatmtions by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

Extra crown 8ro, fla. [Shortly. 


NEW VOLUMES of the US I FORM EDITION of 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WORKS. 

FROM SEA TO SEA, 

AND OTHER SKBTOHE8) 

LETTERS OP TRAVEL. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

In 8 Tola., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt topa, 8s. each. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. • 

BY LORD ROBERTS. 

BY LORD ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA. 

Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. 
LIBRARY EDITION. In 2 vole., 8vo, 36s. 
POPULAR EDITION. In 1 vol„ extra crown 8vo. 
10s. net. 

A CONCORDANCE to FITZGERALD’S 

TRANSLATION of the RUBAIYAT of OMAR 
KHAYYAM. By J. R. TUTIN. Extra crown 
8vo, parchment, 8s. 6d. net. 

THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 

Extracts from the Letters of Captain H. L. 
HERNDON, of the 21st U.8. Infantry, on Duty 
l n . Philippine Islands, and Lieutenant 
LAWRENCE GILL, A.D.C. to the Military 
Governor of Puerto Rico. Edited by STEPHEN 
BON8AL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 

EDWARD THRING, Headmaster ol 

Uppingham School. Life, Diary, and Letters 
By GEORGE R. PARKIN, C.M.6., M.A., Hon 
LL.D., University of New Brunswick. Witl 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS 

Crown Svo, gilt tope, 6a. each. 

70,000 COPIES SAVE BEEN SOLD IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

VIA CRUCIS. By F. Marioi 

CRAWFORD. 

BABES in the BUSH. By Rol 

BOLDREWOOD. 

Field. —“ Aa good aa any of ite predeceaaora.’' 
Daily Telegraph.—" Bristle* with thrilling it 
cident. ’ 

Outlook. —“ A lively and picturesque story. M 

THE CAMBRIC MASK. By R. W 

CHAMBERS. 

Westminster Gazette .—“A spirited and stirrin 
story.** 

Literature “ Holds the reader throughout.*’ 

DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard 

Spectator.— “ A charmingly written story.” 

MARY PAGET: a Romance of 01( 

Bermuda. By MINNIA CAROLINE SMITH. 
Academy, — “A pretty, old-fashioned,simple story. 

■ ■■ j—--- 

MACMILLAN St 00., Ltd,, London. 


" The Two StandardsAc.; 
and “ THE RHYMER”: 
a Story of Robert Burns and 
his Loves, byALANMcA ULAY. 
To be had at the Libraries 
and of all Booksellers, 6s. 
each. 


RHYMES OLD and NEW. By 

MARGARET E. S. WRIGHT. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
This is a thoroughly representative collection of 
well-known nursery rhymes, and as such should be 
of interest to all children as well as to those who are 
no longer young._ _ 

THREE OLANRANALDS: High- 

land Tales of the 16th and 17th Centuries. By 
MORAR. Cloth gilt, os. 

The author has depicted some stirring events of the 
troublesome times when the Stuarts filled the throne, 
or “ claimed their own,’* and appealed to the loyalty 
of the Highland clans; an appeal which was answered 
by none more readily than bv the dauntless Clan- 
ranalds, descendants of the Lord of the Isles, the 
princely chief of all the Macdonalds. 

“THI STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES.— 

New Volume just out. 

MODERN ITALY (1748-1898). By 

PIETRO ORSI, Professor of History in the 
R. Liceo Foecarini, Venice. Fully Illustrated, 
and with Map and Index. Cloth, 6s. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of EASTERN 

ASIA. By T. C. HANNAH, M.A. Cloth, 7s. 8d. 
A concise history of the whole of Asia east of Persia 
from the earliest tines to the present day, the last 
chapter being devoted to an account of the present 
position of affairs in the East. The book is written 
m a popular style, all needless names and dates being 
omitted, and it is hoped it may prove useful for schools. 

NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘'PRISONERS 
of CONSCIENCE,’* Ac. 

WAS it RIGHT to FORGIVE? 

By AMELIA E. BARR. (Unwin’s Green 
Cloth Library.) 6s. 

“ It is the work of a practised writer, and it reveals 

deep insight into human character.its interest is 

nnfalling.**— Scotsman. 


A .TALE OF THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS OF THE 
SOUTHERN SEAS. 

AMONG the MAN EATERS. By 

JOHN GAGGIN. (Overseas Library.) Paper, 
Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2b. 


A WHITE WOMAN in CENTRAL 

AFRICA: a Record of a Journey taken alone by 
a Lady across Africa. By HELEN CADDICK. 
16 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 

“ The author is a traveller by nature.her book is 

extremely pleasant to read.**— Literature. 

“The book makes excellent reading.**— World. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Pxtemoatar Square, E.G. 


A SECRET of the NORTH 

8EA. By ALGERNON GIS8ING. 

“ It is strong, picturesque, and as passionately one- 
motived as ‘ wuihering Heights.* ’*— World. 

“ A strong, thoughtful story, written by a capable 
hand. One almost feels the hurricane and scents the 
brine through its pages. ‘ The Kittiwake ’ is an 
achievement in characterisation.'*— Bookman. 

SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. 

By J. F. CORNISH. 

“ An absorbing story, the remarkable plot of which 
is unfolded in a style at once vigorous and polished. 
The book will be read with interest by all who can 
appreciate a good story well told.*’— Studio. 

“ Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in 
decidingwhether kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or true¬ 
hearted Barbara Ashleigb is the more winsome.’ 

Scotsman. 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By 

Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” With 8 Illustrations* 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

“ A delightful heroine.a most fascinating crea* 

ture.’*— Vanity Fair. 

TERENCE. By B. M. Croker, 

Author of “ Diana Barrington.*’ With 6 Illus¬ 
trations. 

“ Told wilh a full measure of Mrs. Croker’s vivacity 
and humour.”— Spectator. 


STORIES AT THREE-AMD SIXPENCE. 

WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT: 

THEATRICAL LIFE AS IT IS. By GEORGE R. 
SIMS. 

“A very graphic picture.The fact that t he book is here 

and there autobiographical will add to its attraction for the 
public.”— Globe. 

IN LONDON’S HEART. By 

GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of “Rogues and Vaga¬ 
bonds,” Ac. 

“Mr. Sim* know* the London of to-day, especially on its 
shady side, a* Dickens knew the London of sixty year* ago; and 
he can handle his material—h*s money-lender*, muiderers, 

detective*, and what not—with eminent *kill-The plot is 

skilfully oontrived, and the story exciting.”— Glasgow Herald. 

DORA MYRL, the LADY DE- 

TECTIVE. By M. McD. BODKIN, Q.C. 

“A Sherlock Holmes in petticoat-, pretty, refined, and 

niquante_Where is this wonder to be found? .She is Dorm 

Myrl, the lady detective.When a learned Q.C. beguiles hi* 

leisure with detective stories, we naturally expect something 
very different from the ordinary—result, and we are not dis¬ 
appointed_The adorable Dora is auite a new kind of detec¬ 

tive, and a distinct improvement on her predecessors." 

Morning Leader. 

A COURT TRAGEDY. By Albert 

D. VANDAM, Author of “An Englishman in Paris.” 
W T ith 6 Illustrations. 

“ Mr. Vandam’s excellent story—If only ‘A Court TragedV 
represented the average standard of modem fiction, we should 
begin to believe in the possibility of the millennium." 

Literary World. 

THE WEB of FATE. By T. W. 

SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 

” Arrests attention from the beginning and holds attention to 
the end ."—Glasgow Herald. 


OUR GREATEST LIVING SOL- 

DIERS. By CHARLES LOWE. M.A With 8 Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Lowe come* to his task armed with knowledge, 
enthusiasm, and a practised pen, and his vivid little life- 
sketches are excellent and enkindling reading. There is some¬ 
thing epic in the narrative."—Daily Mail. 


London: Ohatto k Wnrous, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W 
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The Literary Week. 

Miss Mabtineau requests that recipients of letters 
written by the late Dr. Martineau will be so good as to 
send them to her at 35, Gordon-square. The letters are 
for use by his biographers at their discretion, and will, of 
course, be returned. 


Next Tuesday is Dr. Ibsen’s seventy-second birthday. 
The day will be signalised in this country by the publica¬ 
tion of the English translation of his new play, “ When 
the Dead Awaken.” 


Reviewing David Hamm in the North American Review, 
Mrs. Craigie points out that in capturing the hearts of 
.all classes of Americans this novel has done what is hardly 
possible to an English novel acting on the English 
public. The best novel that could be written here would 
leave vast portions of the nation untouched. Mrs. Graigie 
suggests that Newman’s hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
and David Copperjitld “ most nearly accomplished a feat 
which has now become impossible to other English literary 
powers of the first rank.” 


Mb. Kipling has nearly completed a long story, the 
scene of which is laid in India. The opening chapter will 
be published in McClure's Magazine towards the end of this 
year. 


It is often hinted that Tommy Atkins does not know 
his Kipling as Mr. Kipling knows Tommy. But a 
Highlander in Roodebosch Hospital was able to tell Mr. 
Kipling that he knew by heart several of the Barrack 
Room Ballads and also several pieces in the Seven 
Seas. Poet and reader were mightily pleased with each 
other, and the wounded hero writes thus to his friends: 

How often have I read and admired Kipling without 
ever a thought of seeing him, let alone my having such a 
long talk with him. I recognised him at once from his 
photo. He has eyes that make you smile when you look 
into them. His utterance is very rapid and very distinct, 
and struck me as being decidedly Scotch. I wish he had 
Btayed longer; I could have talked with him all day. I 
believe he is gathering material for his book. 

We believe so too. 


“ The Roman,” Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, with a new 
series of “ Dolly Dialogues ” by Mr. Anthony Hope, will be 
the features of The New Magazine , an American venture, 
the first number of which will be issued on June 1st. 
Mr. R. H. Russell, who is described as “the American 
Harmsworth,” will be the editor and publisher. Mr. W. R. 
Hearst will be a large shareholder in The New Magazine, 
and we understand that the resources of the New York 
Journal will be placed at the disposal of the magazine. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll must have been amused to see 
how seriously his suggestion has been taken that the 
sunny side of Gower-street should be utilised as a site for 


a home for decaying authors. One of the commen¬ 
tators has gone so far as to assert that Gower-street has 
no sunny side. Still, there are many struggling writers to 
whom a superior kind of Rowton House, in a good neigh¬ 
bourhood, would be a boon. 


The Topeka Capital, the religious paper which Mr. 
Sheldon is editing for one week “ as Jesus would,” is a 
huge success, but clergymen think that the newspaper is 
irreverent, and rival journalists say it is a ponderous tract. 

From the Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart: 

Wanted, novels, cheap; or exchange new underclothing, 
dressing jacket. 

Fiction’s your only wear nowadays. 


Mb. J. T. Bedford, who died the other day at the age 
of eighty-seven, was our old friend “Robert,” the shrewd 
and witty “ waiter” of Punch. 


Mr. W. T. Maud, the Special Correspondent of the 
Graphic, who was with Mr. G. W. Steevens through the 
two campaigns in the Soudan, and who shared with him 
a house in Ladysmith, has sent to Mrs. Steevens an 
account of her husband’s last hours, from which we are 
permitted to make an extract. The letter is dated 
Ladysmith, January 18th, three days after Mr. Steevens’s 
death. After explaining that they all thought the danger 
was past, his temperature having again become normal, 
Mr. Maud says : “ On Friday, January 12th, his tempera¬ 
ture suddenly rose, and hemorrhage set in.” Three days 
later a consultation was held. 

They told me there was no hope, though they did every¬ 
thing that was possible to save him. When they had gone, 
I returned to the sick-room, sent out the two nurses, and 
together we passed through the great ordeal. I said: 
“ The Dootors think you are very ill. I will cable home, 
do you wish to send a message ? ” “ Yes, write it out and 

read it to me for my approval,” he replied. I wrote: 
“Steevens dangerously ill.” “Do you mean that I am 
dying ? ” he asked. “ They think it very serious,” 
I answered, for I was afraid. Again, “ Am I dying?” 
“Yes!” “Soon?” “Soon!” He was looking straight 
into my eyes. He never flinched. There was no trace of 
fear in that brave heart. Death had no terrors for him. He 
dictated the message which I sent to you. . . . After that 
he turned towards me, saying: “Well, this is a sideways 
ending to'it all—let us have a drink.” “ Right, old boy, 
I will open a fresh bottle of champagne,” and I did so. 
“ But you are not drinking,” he said. I made some 
excuse. All the morning we had been giving him tea¬ 
spoonfuls of it every ten minutes, also brandy and milk. 
About one o’clock he commenced to rally, and took 
nourishment so freely that my hopes bounded up again. 
I left him in the charge of both nurses, and lay down to 
sleep. They called me an hour later, and I saw at a glance 
that the end was near. . . . He imagined himself back at 
Merton Abbey. Dr. Davies was present all the time, but 
there was nothing more to be done. He was asleep, 
breathing quite quietly and regularly. At 4.30 in the 
afternoon he passed away peacefully — so peacefully. 
There is nothing more to toll—save this, that all through 
his illness he was so patient, and he fought splendidly 
against it to the very end. 
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Mb. Herbert Morrah, the editor of the library Year 
Book, writes to us: 

Tour reviewer suggests that the directory of authors 
should be omitted from the Literary Year Book. I am 
afraid that this would cause great discontent, and that I 
am more likely to please people by making it complete. 
But it is the counter-suggestion which puzzles me. I 
think it is a good one. Only it involves the old difficulty 
of criticism. How I am to give the plots of “ the beet 
novels ” without making invidious distinctions is the ques¬ 
tion. And why novels more than other books ? I nope 
your reviewer will find time to amplify his suggestions to 
me. 

We do not doubt that the omission of the directory of 
authors would cause discontent among small literary fry. 
But Mr. Morrah may as well abandon all other features if 
he intends to make his list of authors complete, for their 
names would fill the book. What we wish to see in the 
Literary Year Book is more really useful information. We 
see no difficulty in giving the plots and characters of the 
best novels. Criticism would not oome in at all. In these 
days of all-prevalent fiction it would be very useful to be 
able to recapture, at a glance, the background, local 
colour, principal characters, plot, and avowed moral (if 
anyl of a last year’s novel. The system might also be 
applied to the best biographies, histories, essays, &c., of 
the year—selecting the books likely to be consulted. Done 
well, this annual pride of the year’s best books would be 
most useful. 


Mr. Edward Markham, author of “ The Man with the 
Hoe,” that not very remarkable poem which has achieved 
in America a popularity second only to David Hamm, has 
composed a new poem, from which we quote some strong 
lines. Called "Lincoln, the Great Commoner,” it was 
read by the author at the Bepublican Club dinner in New 
York: 

The colour of the ground was in him, the red Earth, 

The tang and odour of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn ; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 
That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


Another light-hearted venture in magazinedom. It is 
called International Art Botes, and in shape is so long and 
narrow that we admire the self-control which at last put a 
limit to its attenuation. Primarily International Art Notes 
is the organ of a little band of women artists who have 
received their art education in Paris and have formed 
themselves into the " Paris Club.” The “ Paris Club ” was 
opening an exhibition of its works at the Grafton Gallery, 
when it suddenly occurred to someone: If an exhibition, 
why not a magazine ? So “ the type was chosen, the shape 
of the publication decided upon, and the printers did the 
rest within ten days. ... It rests with the Art public to 
say whether it shall rise or fall.” It does—it always does. 


The Memories and Impressions just put forth bv the 
Hon. George Charles Brodriek, Warden of Merton College, 
contrast favourably, by their modesty and seriousness, 
with the general run of books of reminiscences. Mr. 
Brodriek was for many years a leader-writer for the 
Times, and his memories of that newspaper, and of Mr. 
Delane, are decidedly interesting. In all, he contributed 
about 1,600 leading articles to the Times. He wrote the 
leader on the Ticnbome Case, and this cost him “ the 


greatest effort in concentration ” that he ever attempted. 
Mr. Brodriek has some interesting remarks on that power 
of improvising which every journalist must acquire. The 
death of Cavour took the Times office by surprise, and 
Delane urgently begged Mr. Brodriek to write an obituary 
article. This was at about three in the afternoon, and, 
says Mr. Brodriek: 

Few writers could have been less qualified to execute 
such a task, for I was very ill informed about Italian 
politics, and did not fully share the admiration of Oavour 
felt by many of my friends. Moreovor, of the only two 
biographical records which I could procure (after con¬ 
siderable delay), one was in Italian, which I did not 
understand, the other being in French, and both ended 
before the most remarkable part of his career began. 
Meanwhile, I was ransacking my own memory and some 
other scanty materials which I possessed. Everyone has 
more in his mind on any given subject than he can realise, 
until he comes to rally it under high pressure. So it 
proved in this case. About five o’olock I made a start, 
and though I had to dine out, I escaped speedily from the 
dining-room, and completed two columns and a half by 
one or two o’clock in the morning. I have reason to 
believe that my hasty composition not only passed muster 
with the general public, but was approval by persons 
familiar with Italian history, one of whom afterwards 
assured me that, while he notioed some omissions, he could 
find no material errors in it. What amuses me now, in 
reading it over, is the suggestion of reserved knowledge 
which pervades it, whereas all my goods were really 
exposed in the shop window. 


The Yale Press artists think that " no edition of Shake¬ 
speare’s Plays at present exists that iB notable as a finely- 
printed book on paper whose permanence is undoubted.” 
So the Yale Press is going to issue its own Shakespeare, 
printed in a new " Avon ” fount of small pica type, and 
adorned with borders and half-borders by Mr. BicketL 
Each play will be issued in a demy 8vo volume, and 
separate schemes of internal decoration have been arranged 
for the Tragedies, Comedies, and Histories. Good! The 
world will soon have its well-printed, enduring edition of 
Shakespeare. Scholars, book-lovers, critics—rise, welcome 
it in your myriads! Stay—what is this ? " Only 310 sets 
of the Yale Shakespeare will be printed, of which 100 sets 
are for sale in the United States of America and 187 sets in 
Great Britain. . . . The whole of the English edition of 
the Yale Shakespeare has been taken up by collectors and 
the trade.” Vale ! 


Unfobtonatelv these special editions are always ex¬ 
ploited by speculators, and those who have never before 
made a penny out of books succumb to the temptation. 
Only last week a gentleman having bought his right to a 
copy of the edition at 16s. a volume, transferred the right 
the next day, at a profit of 5s. a volume. The publication 
of the edition would have begun last year had it not been 
for the fire at Messrs. Ballantyne’s, which destroyed the 
type and the sheets of the first two volumes. 


The author of "Father O’Flynn” has four spirited 
verses in the Spectator in the metre of " The Wearin’ o’ 
the Green.” We quote the last two: 

A heart of fire has Lancashire for fightin’ inch by inch, 

But the Irish, though they started last, were first into the 
trinch; 

They took the front, they bore the brunt, o’er kopje and 
ravine, 

On Pieter's Hill Majuba’s ill they righted for their Queen. 

And so upon St. Patrick’s day the Queen herself has said 
Each Irish regiment shall wear the Green above the Red; 
And she is cornin’ o’er to us (who away so long has been). 
And dear knows but into Dublin she’ll come wearin’ of tie 
Green! 
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It will be interesting to see how the critics deal with 
“ Wynton Eversley’s ” novel, The Dean of Darrendale. 
Staring them in the face is the following modest notice: 

As the Author’s name happens to be that of a novelist of 
world-wide reputation, he sets aside bis conviction that an 
Author should sign his work with his own name, and 
adopts the rum de plume of 

WYNTON EVERSLEY. 

Following this, and deepening the awe or the caution of 
the reader, is the following comprehensive dedication: 

To all in perplexity, doubt, or sorrow, especially to the 
heart of Youth oppressed by the inequalities of life, the 
strenuous yearning after Truth, the sense, above all, of 
failure in noble effort, and the anguish of forbidden love; 
to the student, the wife, the priest, the operative, the 
social enthusiast, to all human elements in this confused 
epoch, I dedicate this book; not, indeed, flattering myself 
that it can solve problems, or by any magic anticipate 
God’s appointed angel Time; but believing it to hold in 
solution the more necessary qualities of endurance, serenity, 
and hope. 

The growth and slow solidification of tit-bit literature 
is worth watching. Busks are succeeding to pap, and 
year by year the readers who have been educated by the 
Board schools are being tempted with more solid fare. 
Mr. Newnes, who founded Tit-Bite, soon saw the possi¬ 
bility of developing the more instructive pages of that 
journal, and he produced his scientific '‘story” series. 
Everywhere tho public is now offered compressed and care¬ 
fully flavoured knowledge. Mr. Dent who has flooded 
the country with classics which thousands have bought 
for their dainty exteriors has now turned his attention to 
science and general knowledge; witness the first two 
Temple Cyclopaedic Primers. Here, in 137 pages, we 
have an Introduction to Science, and in 160 pages a Roman 
History. A great many other volumes, ag dainty in dress 
and as informing in substance, are promised. 


Litebatobb as she is organised. The American Bookman 
says: 

Since Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s recent marriage 
there have been signs that his attractiveness as a literary 
idol for the matinee girl is on the wane. His photographs 
are no longer so eagerly sought and so lovingly cherished, 
and there is only wanting the right sort cl young man 
who will write the right sort of books with the right sort 
of insouciant hero and the right sort of stately heroine— 
and then will come the cry, “ Le roi eat mort: vive le roi! ” 


Mb. William Le Queux has an entertaining article 
in the American Bookman on the mistakes made by Eng¬ 
lish novelists in dealing with foreign life. Mr. Le Queux 
says he knows of no novel which describes the play at 
Monte Carlo correctly. 

The novelist’s rules of roulette—generally miscalled 
rouge at noir —are hopelessly wrong. The interesting 
character in fiction who goes to Monte Carlo never fails to 
play with higher stakes than the Administration permits, 
and always wins utterly impossible sums. Never once, to 
my knowledge, has a writer of romance been able to 
wholly avoid the many pitfalls in describing the easy, yet 
extremely involved, game of roulette; and as for trente-et- 
quarante, few novelists have ever been bold enough to 
refer to it. Monte Carlo sounds reckless, and therefore a 
soene there always “ grips,” even if written by one who 
has never presented his card at the bureau. 

Similarly Russia is a sufferer, and Mr. Le Queux suggests 
a new light in which the obstructive tactics of the Russian 
censors may be usefully regarded by English authors: 

The descriptions of Russian revolutionists and Russian 
police—always called the Third Section—are invariably 
ridiculous. Why the police should be called the Third 
Section is another unsolved mystery. I once lent one of 
the most popular and thrilling Russian novels—one that 


had sold in England and America by tens of thousands— 
to a very prominent Russian writer and critic who had 
spent fifteen years in Siberia on account of his revolutionary 
writings. He returned it gravely, saying: “ There is not 
a single sound fact in it from cover to cover! Such a book 
does the cause of Russian Freedom more harm than good. 
I don’t wonder at the Press Bureau prohibiting such 
rubbish from entering Russia! ” And this was a work at 
that moment on everyone’s tongue in England—a real 
serious work which made its author’s reputation, and 
brought bim instantly to the front, and about which clergy¬ 
men preached, taking the facts as genuine ! 

Lastly, Mr. Le Queux declares that of recent years, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Mr. Marion Crawford and Mr. Max 
Pemberton—he does not except Ouida—not a single author 
has written a novel about Italy without going to pieces. 
The use of “Si” for “Yes” is universal in English 
writers, instead of “ Ja,” which is the usual “Yes” 
Italians. 


of 


In an article on Mr. Buskin in tho March Studio, Mr. 
E. T. Cook suggests that Buskin suffers as an art critic 
from two causes—forgetfulness and misunderstanding. 
The forgetfulness of what Mr. Buskin wrote fifty years ago 
blinds people, for instance, to the fact that the present 
admiration of Velasquez is in no way in advance of what 
Buskin wrote half a century ago, when he pronounced 
him “the greatest artist of Spain,” and “one of the 
greatest artists of the world,” a master of “consummate 
ease” who was “never wrong.” Again, the emphasis 
with which Buskin enforced the claims of artists who were 
not fully appreciated when he wrote has been attacked 
when tho need for that emphasis has passed away, and 
has been treated apart from its context. In urging the 
claims of Turner Buskin seemed to disparage Claude; but 
to say that Buskin was blind to the merits of Claude is 
wrong. Such, in brief, is Mr. Cook’s argument. 


The weakness of most of the war verse which has been 
poured of late into the newspapers is perhaps due to the 
fact that our poets have been content to sit at home and 
be inspired by censored telegrams. Not thus were the 
great war poems written, as Mr. Austin M. Steevens, who 
writes on “ The Warrior Bard: Ancient and Modern,” in 
the Westminster Review, is careful to show. In ancient 
Greece poets made their pens mighty by acknowledging. 
their swords mightier and unsheathing the latter. Scott’s 
minstrel boy had the root of the matter in him: 

Land of song! cries the warrior-bard, 

Though all the world betrays thee, 

One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 

One faithful harp shall praise thee. 

The author of “ Chevy Chase ” fought with those whose 
deeds he proclaimed, and hence Sir Philip Sidney could say 
that this ballad, although “ sung by some blinde crowder,” 
stirred his heart “more than a trumpet.” And in the 
grand old Border ballad of “Kinmont Willie” it is no 
stay-at-home poet who stirs our blood: 

Wi’ coulters and wi’ forehammers 
We garred the bars gang merrilie. 

Mr. Steevens says: “ It is significant that the poet says we, 
not they; in this simple fact lies all the difference between 
the old Warrior Bard and the new.” The contention is 
fair at the present moment; but, as a matter of fact, 
much fine war poetry has been written by poets who never 
took the sword. 


In the March Fortnightly Review Fiona Macleod begins 
to write in her own characteristic way of Iona. Dr. 
Johnson’s famous rolling passage about the island is in 
no way recalled—except in contrast—by Fiona Macleod’a 
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more searching and flexible sentences, from which we are 
tempted to quote. 

It is but a small isle, fashioned of a little sand, a few 
grasses salt with the spray of an ever-restless wave, a few 
rocks that wade in heather and upon whose browB the sea- 
wind weaves the yellow lichen. But since the remotest 
days sacrosant men have bowed here in worship. In this 
little island a lamp was lit whose flame lighted pagan 
Europe, from the Saxon in his fens to the swarthy folk 
who came by Greek waters to trade the Orient. Here 
Learning ana Faith had their tranquil home, when the 
shadow of the sword lay upon all lands, from Syracuse by 
the Tyrrhene Sea to the rainy isles of Orca. From age to 
age lowly hearts have never ceased to bring their burthen 
here. Iona herself has given us for remembrance a Fount 
of Youth more wonderful than that which lies under her 
own boulders of Dun-I. And here Hope waits. To tell 
the story of Iona is to go back to God, and to end in God. 


The sudden making of the war-expert is one of the 
many curious literary accompaniments of the Boer War. 
Mr. Dooley has naturally looked the war expert up and 
down, and this is his account of that amazing person : 

“ A war expert,” said Mr. Dooley, “ is a man ye niver 
heerd iv befure. If ye can think iv aony wan whose face 
is unfamilyar to ye, an’ ye don’t raymimber his name, an’ 
he’s got a job on a pa-aper ye didn’t know waspublished, 
he’s a war expert. ’Tis a har-rd office to fill. Whin a war 
begins th’ timptation is sthrong f'r ivry man to grab hold 
iv a gun an’ go to th’ fr-ront. But th’ war expert has to 
subjoo his cravin’ f’r blood. He says to himsilf, ‘Lave 
others seek th’ luxuries iv life in camp,’ he says. ‘ F’r thim 
th’ boat-races acrost th’ Tugela, th’ romp over th’ kopje, 
an’ th’ game of laager, laager, who’s got th’ laager ? ’ he 
says. * I will stand by me counthry, he says, * close,’ he 
says. ‘ If it falls,’ he says, ‘it will fall on me,’ he says. 
An’ he buys himsilf a map made be a fortune-teller in a 
dhream, a box iv pencils, an’ a field-glass, an’ goes an’ 
looks f’r a job as a war expert. Says th’ editor iv th’ 
paper : ‘ I don’t know ye. Ye must be a war expert,’ he 
says. ‘ I am,’ says th’ la-ad.” 


Bibliographical. 

It is to be hoped that the representations of “ ‘ Hamlet ’ 
in its entirety” which Mr. Benson has been giving at the 
Lyceum have sent playgoers generally to the actual text 
of the play as Shakespeare finally left it. It is astonishing 
how ignorant the ordinary theatre-goer is of the said text. 
He has never heard it in the playhouse (till now) “ in its 
entirety,” and great have been the surprises for him. Mr. 
Forbes Eobertson brought Eortinbras on at the end of his 
“ Hamlet ” revival at the Lyceum; but even he shrank, 
apparently, from conceding to the warrior his earlier place 
in the play. For the most part, Shakespeare, as English 
men and women know him, is the Shakespeare of the 
“boards.” All the more reason that the critical press 
should keep a stem eye upon the Shakespearean revivalist, 
and insist upon no tricks being played upon the Bard. 
“Cutting” there must be, in most cases; but the public 
should always be advised to turn to the play as printed. 

The notion of issuing a selection from Archbishop 
Trench’s verse, under the title of In Time of War, is good 
and timely. That the worthy prelate was genuinely a 
patriot he showed by many a piece of verse, notably by 
his sonnet on “Gibraltar.” But the example thus to be 
set might well be followed. Why should not Tennyson’s 
publishers make up a little volume of his patriotic verse, 
which would include, of course, the “Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington,” one of the most stirring of 
British manifestoes ? It was really Tennyson who led the 
way in the modem patriotic movement among the poets. 
Now, too, seems to be the time for a reissue of Mr. and 
Miss Wedmore’s collection of Poem of the Love and Pride 


of England, which might be augmented with advantage 
At present it contains nothing of Tennyson’s, but why 
should it not comprise such verse (of the kind wanted) as 
is now out of copyright ? 

The best of us will make a slip now and then. Last 
week, in an illustrated paper of some pretensions to 
literary standing, there was a short story, at the head of 
which stood the motto: 

God’s in His Heaven, and all is well. 

Now, if this was intended to represent a well-known 
couplet by Browning, I need not say how far it was from 
the fact. 

“Captain Arthur Haggard (Arthur Amyand)” is the 
legend on the title-page of Captain Haggard’s latest 
publication. It was in 1894 that the nom-de-guerre of 
“ Amyand ” was first used, in connexion with the book 
called Only a Drummer Boy ; it was used again in the 
following year on the title-pages of Comrades in Arme and 
With Rank and File : Sidelights on Soldier Life. One sees 
that Captain Haggard has utilised the name of “ Amyand ” 
only for his volumes dealing with military matters. His 
first appearance as an author was made in his own name 
in 1889, when he put forward Dodo and I. His relative, 
Mr. Eider Haggard, had had five years’ start of him as a 
writer of fiction— Dawn and The Witch's Head being pub¬ 
lished in 1884. Captain Haggard threatens to become 
quite a voluminous author, his publications (of all sorts) 
numbering nine already. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward seems to be reserving what she 
has to say'about Anne„Bronte for the reprint of The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall, which will appear shortly in the 
Haworth Edition of the Bronte works. It would be 
interesting to know what measure of popularity that story 
at present possesses. It is naturally included in all repro¬ 
ductions of the sisters’ fictions—as, for instance, in Messrs. 
Downey’s edition- of 1898 and Messrs. Dent’s of 1893. 
But is it much read, or even read at all? Since 1889 it 
has been published in separate form only once—in 1894, 
by Mr. B. E. King. This would seem to suggest that the 
demand for it—by itself—is not particularly great. 

The announcement of a new volume of verse from the 
pen of the Warden of Glenalmond, the Bev. J. H. Skrine, 
reminds me that Mr. Skrine has been tolerably industrious 
as a poet. In that character he came out originally in 
1892 with a drama called Columbo. This was followed in 
1895 by the dramatic romance entitled Joan the Maid, and 
this, again, in 1896, by Songs of the Maid. Last year he 
issued Thirty Hymns for School Singing, but I have not 
seen the book. Last year, too, he published a collection 
of sermons. No wonder Mr. Skrine is a poet: he must 
find ample inspiration in Glenalmond and its picturesque 
surroundings. 

“Who is Mr. Walkley?” Fancy that—from “The 
Baron de Book-worms ”! I fear that when Mr. Walkley’s 
Frames of Mind came out it was carried off by one of the 
Baron’s assistants, and a similar thing must have happened 
eight years ago, when Mr. Walkley brought out his Play¬ 
house Impressions. Truly “A. B. W.” has not published 
much in book form, and ignorance of “ Spectator ” would 
have been just pardonable and no more. But Mr. Walkley 
has written largely over his own name in more than one 
daily paper, and he has been widely advertised by Mr. 
William Archer. 

So Bobert Bums is to be the central figure of a work 
of fiction called (not too complimentarily to the poet) The 
Rhymer. Bums, if he is permitted to revisit the glimpses 
of the moon, need not resent being made the hero of a 
story, for he has already been made the leading personage 
in a play. It is not so very long ago since a drama, 
called simply and nakedly “ Bobert Bums,” was enacted 
on the boards of an Edinburgh theatre, from which, after 
a week’s run, it disappeared into the illimitable inane. 

The Bookwobm. 
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Reviews. 

Mr. Kipling as Globe-Trotter. 

From Sea to Sea. By Eudyard Kipling. 2 vols. (Mac¬ 
millan. 12s.) 

These volumes are not uninteresting reading “ on their 
own,” as the London idiom has it; and they are valuable 
as the early fruits of their author’s genius. They show Mr. 
Kipling on those travels without which his later books 
would have been very different, and they show also rather 
oddly how very like Mr. Kipling just out of his teens was 
to many other young men just out of their teens, with a 
kindred interest in life and letters. “0 the little more 
and how much it is! ”—of course; but working back from 
what Mr. Kipling has since done—from, say, the story of 
Purun Dass in the second Jungle Book, and “Without 
Benefit of Clergy,” and “The Hunting of Kaa,” and the 
“Eecessional,” and “The Finest Story in the World,” 
and “The Courting of Dinah Shadd”—one is a little 
surprised by the ordinariness of these descriptions of 
travel. Except in one or two rare instances—notably the 
account of “ seeing life” in Hong Kong—the book is only 
a shade better than many another of its kind. Also it is 
far younger than we knew that Mr. Kipling had ever been, 
especially when it is romombered that he had written The 
Story of the Gadsbys some half-a-dozen years before he left 
India on this voyage at all. This, of course, may veiy 
likely be due to the fact that Mr. Kipling is here, to some 
extent, off his guard. Also he was writing letters for a 
paper, and, being a good journalist, he did not unduly 
strain matters. Also, he was writing about himself, and 
that is always a betrayal of an author’s age ; in dramatic 
essays it can be hidden. And yet—so many years after 
The Story of the Gadsbye —one is a little amused by the 
youthful insistence upon jokes in which nakedness is 
involved, and the record of such scraps of conversation 
between himself and his fellow-traveller as this: 

It rained monsoonishly, and the Professor discovered a 
castle which he needs must see. “ It’s Osaha Castle,” be 
said, “ and it has been fought over for hundreds of years. 
Come along.” 

“ I’ve seen castles in India. Raighur. Jodhpur—all sorts 
of places. Let’s have some more boiled salmon. It’s good 
in this station.” 

“ Pig,” said the Professor. 

Indeed, there are too many indications that Mr. Kipling, 
but for the goodness of Providence (of which he is in 
these pages repeatedly and vocally thankful), was within 
no great distance of becoming a new humorist. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing to do with From Sea 
to Sea is to search for the seeds which afterwards bore 
fruit. Take, for instance, Hans Breitmann, the orohid 
hunter, whom we meet in “ Bertram and Bimi ” and 
“ Eeingelder and the German Flag ” (in Life’s Handicap). 
Mr. Kipling met him on the steamer running down to 
Penang—“a German orchid-hunter fresh from nearly 
losing his head in the Lushai hills, who has been over 
most of the world.” The orchid-hunter told him the story 
of the Bad People of Iquique, which Mr. Kipling straight¬ 
way narrated for the readers of the Pioneer. It is a 
poor story, not to be compared with ‘ ‘ Eeingelder ” for a 
moment, and Mr. Kipling proves his instinct for a good 
telling by serving up the indifferent yarn to his news¬ 
paper and saving the others for careful treatment. In the 
same chapter, which describes a few hours in Burmah— 
Mr. Kipling’s only visit there—we find this passage: “I 
should better remember what the Pagoda was like had I 
not fallen deeply and irrevocably in love with a Burmese 
girl at the foot of the first flight of steps.” Surely that 
moment fathered “ Mandalay.” 

But it is time to look a little at the truer Kipling as he is 
revealed in these early writings. A glimpse of him may 


be had in the account, in “Letters of Marque,” of a 
ramble through Jeypore. After a while the traveller (the 
narrative is rendered almost unreadable by the author’s 
trick of alluding to himself as “ The Englishman ”—a 
mistake corrected into the first person singular in From 
Sea to Sea) strayed into the Maharaja’s palace, and while 
he was idling there 

a figure in saffron came out of a dark arch into the 
sunlight, almost falling into the arms of one in pink. 

“ Where have you come from ? ” “I have been to see-,” 

the name was unintelligible. “ That is a lie; you have 
not ! ” Then, across the court, someone laughed a low, 
croaking laugh. The pink and saffron figures separated 
as though they had been shot, and disappeared into 
separate bolt-holes. It was a curious little incident, and 
might have meant a great deal or just nothing at all. 

The ordinary young-man traveller would have missed that, 
or treated it differently. 

Here is a grimly humorous illustration of the inveterate 
artistry of the Japanese, of their overpowering instinct for 
a picture: 

Long ago a great-hearted king came to Nikko 
River and looked across at the trees, up-stream at 
the torrent and the hills whence it came, and down¬ 
stream at the softer outlines of the crops and spurs 
of wooded mountains. “ It needs only a dash of 
colour in the foreground to bring this all together,” 
said he, and he put a little child in a blue and 
white dressing-gown under the awful trees to judge the 
effect. Emboldened by his tenderness, an aged beggar 
ventured to ask for alms. Now it was the ancient privflege 
of the great to try the temper of their blades upon beggars 
and such cattle. Mechanically the king swept off the old 
man’s head, for he did not wish to be disturbed. The 
blood spurted across the granite slabs of the river-ford in 
a sheet of purest vermilion. The king smiled. Chance 
had solved the problem for him. “Build a bridge here,” 
be said to the court carpenter, “ of just such a colour as 
that stuff on the stones. Build also a bridge of grey stone 
close by, for I would not forget the wants of my people.” 
So he gave the little child across the stream a thousand 
pieces of gold and went his way. He had composed a 
landscape. As for the blood, they wiped it up and said no 
more about it; and that is the story of Nikko Bridge. 

. You will not find it in the guide-books. 

Mr. Kipling for the most part escaped adventures. The 
world passed before him as a panorama, and he saw it in 
comfort. But at San Francisco, in a Chinese gambling 
den, he was for a moment or so in the midst of peril. A 
Mexican and a Chinese had a difference: 

Mark how purely a man is a creature of instinct. 
Rarely introduced to the pistol, I saw the Mexican half 
rise in his chair and at the same instant found myself full 
length on the floor. None had told me that this was the 
best attitude when bullets are abroad. I was there prone 
before I had time to think—dropping as the room was 
filled with an intolerable clamour like the discharge of 
a cannon. In those close quarters the pistol report had 
no room to spread any more than the smoke—then acrid 
in my nostrils. There was no second shot, but a great 
silence in which I rose slowly to my knees. The Chinaman 
was gripping the table with both hands, and staring in 
front of him at an empty chair. The Mexican had gone, 
and a little whirl of smoke was floating near the roof. 
Still gripping the table, the Chinaman said: “ Ah ! ” in 
the tone that a man would use when, looking up from his 
work suddenly, he sees a well-known friend in the doorway. 
Then he coughed and fell over to his own right, and I saw 
that he had been shot in the stomach. 

After San Francisco the book loses interest. One feels 
that Mr. Kipling, at that period of his life at any rate, 
was wasted on America, nor was he happy there. He 
was happy in seeing the Bret Harte country : 

There were the pines and madrone-clad hills his miners 
lived and fought among; there was the heated red earth 
that showed whence the gold had been .washed ; the dry 
gulch, the red, dusty road where Hamblin [Hamlin] was 
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used to stop the stage in the intervals of his elegant leisure 
and superior card-play; there was the timber felled and 
sweating resin in the sunshine ; and, above all, there was 
the quivering pungent heat that Bret Harte drives into 
your dull brain with the magic of his pen. When we 
stopped at a collection of packing-cases dignified by the 
name of a town, my felicity was complete. 

And he was happy in meeting Mark Twain; hut between 
the two, the West and the East, he was wretched and 
bewildered, particularly so at Chicago. 

We ought to point out that From Sea to Sea has been 
published in sell-defence. Pirates are about, and if any 
edition is to be circulated there may as well be an authori¬ 
tative one—that is Mr. Kipling’s very reasonable argu¬ 
ment. We could wish, however, that the proofs had been 
rather more carefully read. 


At the Bar of History. 

Exploratio Evangelica. By Percy Gardner, LL.D. (Black.) 

The interposition of qualified laymen has done much of 
recent years to give a bent to the speculation and research 
of divines. To name English writers only, Matthew 
Arnold, the author of Ecce Homo, the author of Super¬ 
natural Christianity, each in his turn has assisted to vitalise 
controversy, and to turn theological studies into something 
more than a grimoire. Ecclesiastical dovecotes may once 
more be fluttered, but the impartial observer can only 
welcome the appearance in the same field of so critical and 
trained an historical investigator as the Lincoln Professor 
of Archaeology at Oxford. Prof. Gardner’s competence 
has already been proved by more than one admirable 
volume upon the subjects of his chair. He now approaches 
a cognate theme, in the handling of which those habits of 
weighing and considering evidence which he has acquired, 
so to speak, in corpore vili, must necessarily stand him in 
good stead. 

The title of the book is borrowed from a once famous 
treatise of Prof. John Grote’s. The sub-title—“A Brief 
Examination of the Basis and Origin of Christian Belief ” 
—expands and explains it, while the general trend of the 
conclusions arrived at is given by a quotation from Amiel 
to which the writer more than once returns. “What an 
age especially needs,” said the French thinker, “ is a trans¬ 
lation of Christianity from the domain of history to the 
domain of psychology.” Side by side with this dictum, 
Prof. Gardner puts another by Jowett: “ Religion is not 
dependent on historical events, the report of which we 
cannot altogether trust. Holiness has its sources else¬ 
where than in history.” These two quotations strike 
the keynote of the whole essay. Obviously, therefore, it 
is two-sided. Partly it is negative, or, rather, critical, for 
it discusses with the merciless logic of history the basis of 
traditions on which, in the mind of the plain man, Chris¬ 
tianity rests: partly it is constructive, or, rather, recon¬ 
structive, for it attempts to replace that basis, found 
untrustworthy, by another in the heart and moral ideals of 
man. Prof. Gardner, in fact, emulates, on a more concrete 
plane, the feat of Kant: he excludes theological concep¬ 
tions from the sphere of Reason as Speculative, to re-admit 
them in the sphere of Reason as Practical. 

The critical section is wedged in between two sections of 
reconstruction in the actual ordering of the book; logically, 
perhaps it should come first. In a couple of hundred 
close-packed, but clear, pages Prof. Gardner gives a most 
luminous survey of most of the vexed questions of New 
Testament criticism. He deals successively with the 
character of the documents and the preconceptions and 
ideals, literary and doctrinal, with which they were 
written, the narrated events of the life of Christ, the 
element of the miraculous in these and the recorded teach¬ 
ing of the Master, the intellectual conditions, Jewish and 


Hellenistic, under which the doctrinal ideas of the first 
centuries took shape. 'On all these subjects he gives, from 
the standpoint of an independent and judicial critic, a 
thorough-going support to the main contentions of the 
“ advanced ” writers of the second generation—such men, 
for example, as Adolph Harnack and Albert Reville. This 
testimony is all the more important, firstly, because, as we 
said, it is that of a trained historian; and, secondly, 
because it is in no sense that of a foe to Christianity. _ On 
the contrary, Prof. Gardner writes, “ after many shrinkings 
and hesitations,” from a profound conviction that a creed, 
to which he is sincerely and, we gather, even devotedly 
attached, can only gain from an honest and thorough¬ 
going study of its own foundations. His own conclusions 
are soberly but uncompromisingly expressed. He is not 
afraid to face the complete elimination of the miraculous 
from the Gospel narrative. Miracles, he insists, were 
bound to be attributed to the Founder of Christianity. 
They “ have been in all ages of the world’s history attri¬ 
buted to those who appeared to have a spiritual mission 
for mankind.” The cause of this is “ a confusion between 
the power of men over the souls and bodies of other men 
and their power over external things.” History must 
draw a sharp distinction between “ miracles proper—that 
is, complete deviations from the course of nature,” and 
phenomena which, though abnormal, are not unparalleled 
by human agencies acting under scientific observation. 
Arrmng the latter are included numerous recorded 
“ miracles ” which may be roughly classed as faith¬ 
healing, and which are not consequently miracles in the 
sense of acts of superhuman power testifying to the 
divinity of the agent. Of miracles which, if they hap¬ 
pened, would really be miracles, so far as our present 
knowledge' of the laws of nature can be trusted, Prof. 
Gardner sets aside (a) those recorded only in the Fourth 
Gospel, and (5) those recorded in the narratives of the 
infancy. The author of the Fourth Gospel is “ a great 
constructive thinker,” but “ he regards reported facts as 
mere material to be accepted or rejected as may suit the 
necessities of his doctrinal fabric.” Similarly, the miracles 
recorded in the early chapters of the Third Gospel, though 
“ superior in ethical and literary character” to the childish 
fancies of the apocryphal gospels, are essentially of the 
same legendary type as these. Certain other miracles in 
the First and Third Gospels occur in distinctively Petrine 
passages, and Prof. Gardner suggests that Peter or the 
exponents of his tradition had “ a readiness to accept the 
miraculous on easy terms.” There remain some three or 
four “miracles properly so called” which perhaps offer 
the strongest resistance to dissolvent criticism, because 
they are found in “incomparably our most sober and 
trustworthy record ” of the life of Jesus, the Second 
Gospel. These are the stilling of a tempest at sea; the 
walking on the sea to the boat of the disciples; the 
feeding of multitudes, twice repeated; and the cursing of 
the fig tree, with its result. 

There are various ways in which the miraculous element 
may be eliminated from each of these stories without any 
violence of hypothesis. I do not care to attempt any such 
explanation, because it seems to me that no particular 
explanation can reach more than a moderate degree of 
probability. What is quite certain is, that any one of 
half-a-dozen explanations is more likely to represent the 
historic fact than an acceptance of the narrative as it 
stands in a perfectly literal and unimaginative fashion. 

Prof. Gardner deals in a similar way with the question of 
the, for Christianity, infinitely more important miracles of 
the Incarnation and Resurrection. The “ virgin-birth,” 
he declares, is theology and not history. It is “ a some¬ 
what crude attempt to explain the nature of the Founder,” 
and “ partakes of the materialism which He seems to have 
constantly rebuked.” It can be paralleled from almost 
every Gentile religion, and is not even accepted by several 
Christian Churches. Incidentally, Prof. Gardner combats 
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the renewed attempt oI Prof. Ramsay to uphold the 
historic credibility of the tradition which places the scene 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem. As for the Resurrection, 
“the accounts are inconsistent one with another, and 
intertwined with false scientific views.” St. Mary Magda¬ 
lene was “subject to nervous derangement,” and “in a 
matter of visions her evidence would be of very little 
value.” 

This brief analysis of a part of Prof. Gardner’s argu¬ 
ment is intended to illustrate the extreme nature of the 
position to which a by no means hostile critic, making use 
of the ordinary canons of historic evidence, is driven when 
he once begins seriously to consider the historic basis of 
Christianity. Naturally these and other of his conclusions 
will be—have been—impugned, and we trust that he will 
be led to support his precise and lucid summary of results 
by an exhaustive statement of the considerations on which 
they are based. It would be unfair to leave the book 
without a few words on its constructive chapters, to which 
we have no doubt that Prof. Gardner attaches even 
greater importance than to the rest of his book. Only, of 
course, he is a professed historian, and he is not a pro¬ 
fessed psychologist, and naturally his views carry most 
authority when he is on his own ground. Briefly, his 
position appears to be this: Cut adrift from the tradition, 
religion finds its basis in the experience of the individual 
and of the race. The individual is conscious “of sin and 
its removal, and of the answer to prayer.” This leads to 
the conviction of a “ Power within which works for right¬ 
eousness.” History reveals the working of the same 
Power in the ordering of the world. Myth, legend, pro¬ 
phecy, parable, doctrine, are various ways in which the 
consciousness tries to represent to itself the activities of 
this Power. They have no speculative validity, but they 
have a relative validity, just in so far as they are fitted to 
survive by their adaptability to the practical needs of man. 
On this view, our only criticism must be, that it seems to 
repeat ; Kant’s hard and fast distinction between the specu¬ 
lative and the practical Reason. And in reality Reason is 
not two, but one. The value of such doctrines as those of 
the Divinity of Jesus or the Future Life to the Practical 
Reason itself, depends entirely on their being regarded as 
speculatively true. Destroy their speculative validity, 
treat them frankly as dreams, and at once their subjective 
validity vanishes. Prof. Gardner’s psychologic evolution 
of doctrine was not its historic evolution, in which obvi¬ 
ously speculation had a large share ; and we do not think 
he succeeds in showing that the psychology without the 
history will uphold the superstructure. In any case, he 
Bhows no signs of being prepared for the rifle fire of 
psychologic criticism, which the constructive side of his 
theory of Christianity will have to face. And we warn 
him that this will be no less searching than that which he 
himself has brought to bear upon the historic entrench¬ 
ments of the past. 


After Hamlet. 

The Prince. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. (Macmillan. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

It is a tribute to the vitality of the drama that, even 
under the most depressing circumstances, good wits will 
attack it. At the present moment few people will read 
even an excellent play, and no manager will do more than 
postpone the production of one. Yet there is rarely an 
ambitious writer who does not, sooner or later, essay the 
conquest of the medium in which the literary art becomes 
most nearly creative. Mr. Jack has written The Prince 
upon what we may call orthodox lines. He has no 
affinities to the symbolism of the Continental and the Irish 
drama. His precursors are Shakespeare and Browning, 
in both of whom he has obviously soaked himself. The 
play is in five acts of blank verse, and has an Italian 


setting. To our mind it shows considerable achievement 
and greater promise, and deserves the careful attention of 
all serious students of poetry. The interest is, of course, 
mainly psychological. It arises out of a problem of 
conduct, one of those problems the very statement of 
which is a criticism of the scheme of things. 

Men must choose 

The best of two bad courses. That’s the choice; 

There is no other in the world of men. 


The “Prince” is Francesco, son of the Marquis of 
Saluzzo. For him the choice falls between the sacrifice 
of, not kingdom, but kinghood, and the sacrifice of 
personal love and loyalty to a woman. He is brother to 
the heir to the throne, and, as a younger son, makes a 
secret marriage with the daughter of a merchant. Some 
days after he learns that his brother died a few hours 
before the marriage; that he was, therefore, himself heir 
at the time; and that, consequently, his marriage, by the 
law of the land, was null and void. He is now called 
upon to take up the serious responsibilities of heirship, 
and the claims of humanity and the personal life at once 
clash. He elects for humanity, weds his brother’s in¬ 
tended bride, and sacrifices to his calling himself and his 
girl wife. Mr. Jack does not put it all as baldly as this. 
There is action and reaction. Francesco makes the juster 
and more merciful king for his personal experience of 
suffering and wrong. But this is the framework of the 
play, and the final judgment—whether he actually chose 
the best of two bad courses—is left in the equipoise. The 
handling of the theme, in its statement and evolution, 
seems to us somewhat unequal. The first two acts do not 
quite grip. The issues remain a little obscure, are not 
quite broadly enough put. But you learn, firstly, that 
Mr. Jack has a real power over blank verse; and, secondly, 
that he knows how to keep it in proper subordination to 
dramatic effect. The chief criticism that we should make 
on the Btyle is that it is, if anything, too much under the 
domination of one of Shakespeare’s manners—the involved, 
tortuous manner of parts of “ Hamlet.” There are 
phrases which startle one by the completeness with which 
they have caught the trick of it: 


The sleep that’s now upon him 
Was not as welcome. What a cast was there 
’Twixt churchyard food and youth. 


Or again: 


.... to remember me 
Of these ambitious might-be’s I forgo, 

The weak thoughts of a mind that slips and swings 
And starts at what it would. 


The rhythm again, in the distribution of its pauses, the 
cunning variety of its accents, is curiously Shakespearean. 
But though it is a real achievement to be able to write 
like “ Hamlet,” it is perhaps better still to be able to do 
so and to refrain. The lesser authentic voice is really more 
than the inspired echo, and Mr. Jack will, we hope, strike 
out more freely. But, before we pass on, there are some 
fine passages in these first two acts—not purple patches, 
for they only stand out above a continuously high level of 
diction and phrasing—which we must quote. The first is 
a fragment of dialogue between the father and mother of 
Francesco: 


Marchioness. . . . There’s nothing changed,— 
Only, our sanguine garment’s faded : 

Oh, not more sweetly in the morning sang 
The morning birds, when all our world was young, 
Than sounds their pipe to-day. 

Marquis. We’ll seek them, then, 

And in the garden where we found our loves 
Dream, while we hear that plain song, Time has stood 
In one continuing season, 
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The second is a bit of soliloquy by the blind Messer 
Gerardo Lanzetti, father of Francesco’s love, Aurea: 

Lanzettc. . . . I am so blind— 

But then my hearing’s rare. You cannot know them, 
These frail delights that come to men who are old 
And blinded. Music pipes all day. The breeze 
Makes music, and the small birds with their wings 
Beat a rat-tat for me; the air’s alive 
With voices and innumerable sounds. 

The tree-squirrels hurry through the shaken wood, 

I hear it, and I hear the breath of men, 

And, when the silence and blank darkness comes. 

The whistle of Time’s passage. 

The third is a fine dramatic movement, and makes us 
desire to see the play on the stage. 

With the third act the dramatic situation gets hold of 
you. The scenes during which Francesco is deciding on 
his renunciation are admirable. He sends a letter of 
explanation to the deserted Aurea, and departs for Mont- 
ferrat, to woo the Princess Domenica in his brother’s 
place, and to assume the responsibilities of sovereignty 
there. How he understands those responsibilities, and 
the sincerity of the motives which led him to ruin his life 
and Aurea's rather than shirk them, are shown by another 
good scene, in which he does justice, not as the commoner 
mind conceives justice, upon two criminals. Meanwhile 
the letter has failed to reach Aurea. In the dress of a lad 
—Shakespeare again—she sets off in search of her hus¬ 
band, falls among robbers, and is rescued by the Count 
of Acqui, who, not knowing her story, falls in love with 
her. 

Auk. You are a gentleman. 

Count. And you the star, 

The single planet burning in the west, 

Making the other silver fires of heaven 
Show faded as the lady moon, and cold 
As all my world without you. Would I speak, 

Or could I trust my life on few short words, 

I’d say—O hear me!—when you came it seemed 
As if the fielded grass was springing flowers, 

And there was colour everywhere, sound, scent, 

Warmth everywhere; and now I think the earth 
Alway contained but you, was always rich ; 

I cannot think what fashion had my thoughts 
If it is truth I was without you once, 

And wondered at the spiritual life of birds 
That are a part of air. 

Aurea and the Count reach Montferrat, and the Count, 
who now knows the story all but the deserting husband’s 
name, puts it to Francesco, in Aurea’s presence, whether 
she is not free to marry him. 

We are not careful to enumerate all the defects of Mr. 
Jack’s work. They are there. Not enough is made of 
the interludes with the dancing girls. Aurea’s attitude to 
the Count of Acqui needs a little development; and so 
forth. But we can honestly say that few recent books of 
poetry have interested us so much as Mr. Jack’s. He has 
put fundamental brainwork into it, a sense of style, a real 
feeling for dramatic expression. And all these things are 
rarer in literature than could be desired. 


South Sea Thrills. 

Among the Man-Eaters. By John Gaggin. (Unwin. 2s.) 

“To be eaten,” says Mr. Gaggin, without emphasis, “is 
mostly the ultimate fate of many of the hardy white 
adventurers in the western South Seas; such is the final 
result if the trader remains long enough. It may be 
postponed for years, or it may happen at once; but the 
result is generally certain, sooner or later.” Mr. Gaggin 
went to Fiji in the cotton rush of 1871, and in later years 
he knocked about the Solomons and other fearsome South 
Sea paradises as a British Government agent. He appears 


to know every beach, custom, and lingo. He has had 
cannibal acquaintances who recognised him after years of 
absence, and who remained true to him when they found 
he was still lean. Again and again the ovens of Fiji or 
Malicolo or Engela seem to have been heated for Mr. 
Gaggin’s reception, but a stout heart and a ready revolver 
always brought him through. The superiority of many 
of these cannibal over non-cannibal races is very marked. 
Thus the islanders of Savo, the best canoe builders and 
sailors in the Solomon group, are compared by Mr. Gaggin 
to the Vikings. They flash over the seas in canoes sixty 
feet long and eight or ten feet wide, and the best whale 
boats cannot overtake them. A superb and pitiful scene is 
thus described by Mr. Gaggin: 

While here at Boli harbour one day, the white mis¬ 
sionary being absent, a great Savo war canoe, chanting 
their weird war song, came sweeping round the point under 
fifty paddles. All the villagers took to the bush at once, 
but our boat faced the canoe, and halted her. It appears the 
head chief of Savo had built a new house, and it had no 
“ mono ” yet, so it had been sent to Florida for two boys. 
One fine lad was tied up, oovered with leaves, at the 
bottom of the canoe. The mute agony and entreaty in 
the poor lad’s eyes were more than I could stand, so I 
offered seven brand-new Tower muskets, one after the 
other, for the lad, and was refused. I must say I longed 
to tackle this man-eating canoe. Yet I dare not. I was 
a Government agent, an official, I was at a missionary 
town. Even if tbe missionary was at home, we could not 
save the boy except by force. A British man-of-war was 
cruising around. Had I used force to save the lad I would 
have been arrested in a week, and tried for my life in a 
month. I hesitated. I suppose the native chief saw his 
danger from my face and yelled something. The canoe 
shot off like a great sea bird, my boat could not overtake 
her; the moment to act had passed. That poor lad’s face 
haunted me for a week. 

One day on a Solomon beach a little girl played Friday 
to Mr. Gaggin—her Crusoe. She ran to him and, before 
he was well aware of it, placed his foot on her neck: 

One knows what this means well enough. In hot war 
it means that if a chief allows his foot to rest on the de¬ 
feated one’s neck the man’s life is safe, but he is a slave 
for ever, rescue or no rescue. I was puzzled at the child’s 
action. It was soon explained. Shortly afterwards down 
came a lot of villagers, and insisted on taking the 
youngster. I told them what she had done. They said 
they did not care; her mother was being cooked in the 
town, and the child should go to the ovens with her. 

“ Never,” I said. “ What! we who had eaten betel nut 
together many times to quarrel for a mere child, to whom 
I had granted life in their own way.” I swore they should 
kill me first. They replied— 

“ Oh, that was an easy thing to d \” 

A bold front was the only thing now. Luckily I had my 
sixteen-shooter. Springing back, and putting a mark on 
the sand with my foot, I swore I would shoot the first man 
who crossed it. I said before, the natives do not care to 
face an armed white in the open. They knew I could 
answer for a dozen of them or so, and, although clubs 
were up and bows bent, they hesitated—as well they 
might; and I knew I had mastered them. Then one pro¬ 
posed I should buy the child fairly: they cared not to 
fight a friend. To this I at once agreed, and a muss was 
thus avoided, and a mission axe—worth tenpence—made 
me a slave-owner. Tell it not in Gath. 

Treachery is the weapon of cannibals, and it is pleasant 
to have Mr. Gaggin’s assurance that “ no natives will face 
an armed and determined white in the open—even one. 
This is a rule.” Certainly they never faced Mr. Gaggin, 
whose skill and bravery shine between his lines and 
make his off-hand yarns more enchaining than a golden 
style. A group of literary men would be silent in Mr. 
Gaggin’s presence; they would give him strong cigars and 
bid him talk. A man who has rubbed noses by the half- 
hour with hideous chiefs on Pacific islands, who has held 
Christmas revel with cannibals in booming ocean caves, 
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who has known how near a good ship in a waveless lagoon 
may be to bloody massacre, may write as he pleases, if he 
will only write. This is the age of statement. Even our 
accomplished writers run to statement; they minister to 
the passion which men are feeling to know how life is 
lived in mean streets and Indian cantonments, and in the 
uttermost parts of the ocean. Mr. Gaggin goes on stating 
in his cool, horny-handed way, and for the time he is king. 
He says his stories are correct; you believe him. Indeed 
his stories do not greatly transcend what has been recently 
written in more sober terms by Capt. Cayley-Webster. 

Mr. Gaggin thinks—with other authorities—that canni¬ 
balism began in sheer hunger for flesh food, and that the 
mitigation of the evil arose when Capt. Cooke brought 
pigs to the Pacific. It is “ a South Sea axiom ” that if 
fifty English people were deprived of all meat or fat for 
a sufficiently long period they would—but it is only a 
South Sea axiom. Mr. Gaggin’s book is compact of 
grim realities—is such a tale as Othello whispered to the 
blanched cheek of Desdemona. Its general accuracy is 
above suspicion, and criticism has therefore nothing to say 
to its bluff and unassuming statements. We should add 
that the book is included in the “ Overseas Library,” a 
series which has our hearty admiration. 


Other New Books. 

By Moob and Pell. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 

Here we have a novelist elevating his favourite back¬ 
grounds into a separate theme. In Bicroft of Withens Mr. 
Sutcliffe has shown himself the novelist of the Yorkshire 
moors, boldly occupying the ground on which the Brontes 
wreaked their passion and their genius. Passion abides 
with Mr. Sutcliffe: he really knows, really loves, the 
forlorn moors and sunny dales of West Yorkshire. His 
book deserves a finer word than topography, shall we 
say it is topography of a fine order? We named the 
Brontes : Mr. Sutcliffe has a chapter on them and on their 
bleak Haworth. By the same token he is at issue with 
Charlotte Bronte and with Mrs. Humphry Ward about 
the sources of Emily Bronte’s inspiration in Withering 
Heights. Mr. Sutcliffe pictures the shy Emily knocking 
boldly at the doors of moorland farmhouses, and making 
herself at home in their great kitchens; pictures her talk¬ 
ing “ like the upland folk who have given her welcome. 

. . . presently she will go to the far mistal, to have a look 
at the roan cow . . . she will be insatiably curious as to 
all farm implements . . . she will get into wordy conflict 
with the oldest farm hand.” Mr. Sutcliffe says the Joseph 
of Wuthering Heights may be found in any low-lying farm 
among the moors. Thus he scouts Charlotte Bronte’s idea, 
ratified by Mrs. Humphry Ward, that Emily “had 
scarcely more practical knowledge of the people round her 
than a mm has of the country folk who sometimes pass 
her convent gates.” A pretty difference of opinion, in¬ 
volving the question whether we are to regard Wuthering 
Heights as a patient reproduction of Yorkshire moorland 
life by a keenly observant, yet imaginative, woman, or as 
a triumphant evocation of it by a woman of rare poetic 
and creative genius. 

All this leaves unsaid needful words about this book, 
which no one who has truly loved one scrap of England 
can read unmoved. For here we have the language not 
of mere tourist description, but of yearning memory. The 
very stories which lighten the pages, like that of Jose 
Wark’s bamboozling of the Army doctor, or the Bingley 
schoolmaster who saddled a stranger’s mare in mistake 
for his own horse, are told, not for their effect as stories, 
nor for any Yankee symmetry or completed humour they 

C ess : they are told for their slow revelation of character 
I from the soil. Soil and sun and wind, and the 
human lives they have done so much to mould—these are 


Mr. Sutcliffe’s theme. How vast the starry night above 
the rocks of Ponden Kirk, how dolorous the rain-winds 
of November on Haworth Moor, how slowly in the summer 
heat the folk move about Rylstone village, how remotely 
under the moonlit fells throbs the dance of Bumstall 
Fair! Old squirearchical days, old Methodist days, old 
ghost stories—not yet out of the blood—Mr. Sutcliffe 
knows them all. In its small world and way, this is a 
true book. (Unwin.) 

Shake8peabe’s Much Ado about Nothino. 

Edited by Hobace Howabd Fubness, M.A, 

The merits of Mr. Furness’s “New Variorum ” Shake¬ 
speare do not, at this time of day, need preaching: it is 
enough to chronicle the welcome issue of yet another 
volume of the Comedies. Mr. Furness has, naturally 
enough, no revolutionary theories to propose about 
“ Much Ado ” ; but his patient and laborious compilation 
of all the ore and much of the dross in what a hundred 
commentators have written on the play will save the brains 
and economise the time of many a student. His own 
critical divagations, moreover, are always learned, touched 
with humour, and on the side of sanity. He attempts to 
discover some traces of a “ first state ” of the play, and 
apologises: “This, of course, is pure conjecture—but 
does it herein differ from the majority of Shakespearean 
assertions?” He thinks that this “first state” was the 
“ Benedicts and Betteris” played at court, according to 
Lord Treasurer Stanhope’s accounts, in 1613. It is just 
possible, but on the whole it seems more likely that 
“Much Ado,” like others of Shakespeare’s plays, was 
known by more than one name. One does not see why a 
“first state” should continue to be played after the re¬ 
vision had taken place. The court of King James did not 
share the ideals of the Elizabethan Stage Society. In any 
case Mr. Furness will have nothing of Mr. Brae’s theory 
that we are to look for a “ first state ” of “ Much Ado ” in 
the lost “ Love’s Labour Won ” mentioned by Francis 
Meres. We think he is right. The name would fit any 
one of half a dozen comedies. The popular fancy is 
“All’s Well that End’s Well”: the claims of the 
“ Tempest” and the “ Taming of the Shrew ” have been 
urged: Mr. Furness thinks, and so do we, that there is 
something to be said for “As Ypu Like It.” “But it is 
all guesswork, from which the guessers alone retire with 
intellectual benefit. However, ‘ the fox is worth nothing,’ 
says Sydney Smith, ‘ it is the catching alone that is the 
sport.’ ” Mr. Furness tilts at a dictum of Coleridge, that 
Dogberry and his comrades are dragged into the play, 
“ when any less ingeniously absurd watchmen and night 
constables would have answered the mere necessities of 
the action.” On the contrary, Mr. Furness thinks that 
Shakespeare “ was forced, by the necessities of the action, 
to have stupidity rule supreme at those points where he 
has given us the immortal Dogberry,” and his analysis of 
the dramatic value of the watchmen scenes is a pretty 
enough page of criticism. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Notes fbom a Diaby, 

1886-1888. By Sib M. E. Gbant-Duff 

Reviewing Sir Mounstuart Grant-Duff has come to 
resemble the child’s pastime of threading chestnuts on 
a string; with this difference, that the child deals with 
chestnuts exclusively, whereas the most engaging of 
living diarists varies them with other kinds. When he 
records with appreciation that a poor wicket-keeper has 
been compared to the Ancient Mariner, in that “he 
stoppeth one of three,” we have to sigh a little, because 
this was a joke which we have known for a lifetime ; but 
then will come such a story as the following, to atone for it: 
“ When Lord Ampthill was young he kept a collection of 
much-cherished serpents in a room which opened into his 
mother’s. ‘ But don’t you,’ some one said to Lady William, 
‘ find that very disagreeable ? ’ ‘ Oh, yes,’ she replied, 
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‘ very disagreeable indeed; but I like dear Odo to have 
home ties. ” We select several others.' Thorwaldsen the 
soulptor said: “The day is the life of the statue, the 
plaster is its death, the marble is its resurrection.” On 
mentioning a trick that the Khedive had of saying con¬ 
tinually, “Ceci et 9 a,” someone told of an old country 
gentleman who similarly had a habit of saying, “Little 
dogs, little dogs,” which he repeated incessantly, sometimes 
insulting those of his hearers who did not know him. 
Some one, in the' time of the Busso-Turkish war, met 
Buskin, and told him that Plevna had fallen. “ Plevna ? ” 
said Buskin; “ I never heard of it. I know of nothing 
later than the fourteenth century.” “ Capital speech that 
of yours,” said an M.P. to Lord Charles Beresford; “ very 
good speech indeed ; but you don’t look like a statesman.” 
“ I daresay not; no more do you look like a weathercock.” 
The diarist’s discretion prevents us from doing more than 
guess at the weathercock’s name; but everyone will do 
that. Lamartine was so fond of dust that he preferred 
always driving in the second carriage in order to enjoy it. 
An American paper once contained this announcement: 
“ Mr. Browning has declined to furnish us with a poem in 
exchange for a thousand dollars. We find ourselves more 
unable than ever to understand Mr. Browning.” Old Six 
William Erie remarked to some one who offended him: 
“ Tou don’t know the strength of the expression which I 
am not using.” Matthew Arnold wrote in a visitor’s book 
in 1884: 

Of little threads our life is spun, 

And he spins ill who misses one. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff cannot be said always to have 
elicited the utmost possible from the eminent persons 
whom he met. We find this entry in his diary for May 
23, 1887: “I asked him [Bret Harte] what was the 
industry of Crefeld, where he had been consul. ‘Silks 
and velvets,’ he replied; ‘in the production of these it 
comes second to Lyons.’ ” Whereas he might have talked 
about Tuba Bill, or told of one of the other occasions on 
which Mr. Brown’s sarcasms had half cleared out the 
town! But these are very attractive volumes none the 
less. (Murray.) 


Fiction. 

Resurrection. By Leo Tolstoy. 

. (Henderson. 6 s. net.) 

In the summer of last year we dealt fully with Count 
Tolstoy’s new novel as far as it had then gone in its serial 
publication. And now that the complete book has been 
published, and we have read it to the end, we realise that in 
choosing that time for our article we acted upon what was 
nothing short of an inspiration. For the melancholy truth 
has to be confessed that this novel, which began so finely 
and of which so much was expected, declines into some¬ 
thing very little better than a tedious tract. At a certain 
stage the publication was interrupted while the author 
made up his mind how to go on—or, at least, that was the 
report. With the book before us, there is, alas! only too 
much reason to believe it; for though the story is now 
brought to at least one of its possible conclusions, it is 
without life, tenseness, enthusiasm, and, worse than all, it 
is diffuse and wayward. 

Prince Nekhludoff, it will be remembered, years ago 
seduced his aunt’s servant. He forgets the whole affair 
.until, serving on a jury, he recognises the girl in the 
prostitute charged with poisoning a merchant. She is 
convicted and condemned to Siberia, and Nekhludoff first 
throws himself into the attempt to procure her acquittal, 
and afterwards determines to go to Siberia with her and 
marry her in order that her lot may be the lighter. To do 
this he gives up his old friends, his social ties, his property. 
That is the story of Resurrection, culminating in Nekhlu- 
doff’s discovery that perfect peace of mind is his. 


The trial, the seduction, the dealings with lawyers and 
officials, and the Prince’s relations and friends are, as we said 
last summer, done wonderfully. The whole thing lives. But 
with the departure to Siberia the story flags, and apparently 
the author’s power weakens. Life stories of other con¬ 
victs are drawn across the trail, and the end, in which 
Maslova, the prostitute, declines to permit Nekhludoff to 
carry out his part of the expiation, is inconclusive. In 
fact, what began as a convincing and realistic drama of 
awakened conscience and convict life constructed by a 
great artist, terminates as if it were part of the heavy 
octavo of a zealous prison reformer. It is sincere and 
moving in a way; but, oh, the novel that is lost! 


Notes on Novels. 

\These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Kiss of Isis. By Captain Abthub Haggard. 

Captain Haggard, who is a brother of Mr. Bider Hag¬ 
gard, tells how a British officer came under the power of 
the Spirit of Evil (who had a face like a leper), and 
remained in bondage until he could be released by the 
kiss of Isis. He at last wins to the goddees, and behold! 
she is Ena Feilden, an heiress and his love. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 3s. 6 d.) 

The Strong God Circumstance. By Helen Shipton. 

A serious novel. The hero, a clergyman, is unjustly 
suspected of fraud in coaching his pupils for examinations. 
He makes a good fight, and is loved by two women, one 
of whom sacrifices herself that he may be happy with the 
other. A novel above the ordinary level. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

A Maker of Nations. By Guy Boothby. 

The maker of nations is Mr. Joseph Spielman, who 
pulls wires to perfection. But it is Dick Durrington, 
soldier of fortune, who is the central figure of this 
story. When we say that it opens in a gambling saloon 
in Cairo, and passes to a South American Bepublic in a 
state of war, students of Mr. Boothby will know enough. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 5s.) 

The Harvesters. By J. S. Fletcher. 

This story is “truly rural,” but it does not exclude 
tragedy. Love and poaching supply the chief interests. 
“Black Archer,” the poacher, is not provided with the 
right vocabulary: a poacher would not speak of birds 
“outlined against the sky ” ; he would not speak of his 
“ designs” when planning a night’s sport; nor would he 
say to his son, “ I have determined to shoot you if you 
persist in your stupid conduct.” (John Long. 6 s.) 

Without the Limelight. By George B. Sims. 

In his own way Mr. Sims is always effective. Here he 
shows us what theatrical life is behind the scenes: how, 
for instance, the fairy queen of a pantomime had to turn 
out of her sordid lodgings on Christmas night and sleep 
in a mourning coach, and breakfast in the midst of an 
undertaker’s stock. The little good-hearted servant-maid, 
who asks everyone to excuse her vulgarity, is an amusing 
figure. There are twelve stories. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Marcblle of the Latin Quarter. By Chas. Holland. 

In this story, Mr. Holland tries to do for the Latin 
Quarter of to-day what Henri Murger did for it fifty 
years ago. We are among artists and models, we sip 
absinthe on the Boule Miche. There is much cafe and 
studio talk like this: “If old Tissit illustrates the 
Apocrypha I should advise him to buy ‘ Le Bain de 
Suzanne’ for a frontispiece.” (Pearson. 6 s.) 
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MR. VM. HE INE KAMI'S HEW PUBLICATIONS. 

INNERMOST ASIA: 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN THE PAMIRS. 

By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 60th Rifles. 

With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 

The Morning Pott —“ To the lover of roort and travel Mr. Cob hold's book will be welcome. 

To the student of political developments in the East it will possess value for such light as it 
throws on the wa j in which Russian doings in a remote corner of Asia strike an observer on 

PINK AND SCARLET; 

OR, HUNTINQ AS A SCHOOL FOR SOLDIERING. 

B j Lieut-Colonel E. A. H. ALDEBSON. 

Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 

Blackwoodi Magazine.—" A sportsman everywhere makes a good soldier. A man with an 
eye for ground will, in war, be a genius, for the ground is always with a soldier. Hunting 
men make good soldiers; they learn the value of the ground they gallop over.” 

LORD ROBERT8 AND LORD KITOHENER AT THE FRONT. 

Portraits by William Nicholsok. 

1. LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUM. 

2 FIELD MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 

Mounted on card, 2s. 0d. each ; or framed, 6a. each. 

DR. IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 

WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN. 

A Play in Three Aeta by HENRIK IBSEN. 

Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Cloth, Is. net. [Jlferf week. 

ROSTAND'S ORSAT FLAY. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 

Translated by GLADYS THOMAS and MABY GUILLEMABD. 

Cloth, 2s. 0d.; paper, la. 6d. 

N.B.—This it the only published Translation of Rostand's Play , in which 
Mr. Charles Wyndham will appear shortly in London. 

HAUPTMANN'S NEW PLAY. 

THE SUNKEN BELL : a Fairy Play. 

By GEBHART HAUPTMANN. 

Cloth, 4e. net. 

TWO PLAYS BY PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY. 

CARLTON SAHIB. | ANDROMACHE. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d .; paper, Is. 6d. each. 

MR. ARTHUR 8YMON8’S NEW WORK. 

THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN 
LITERATURE. 

By ABTHUB SYMONS. 

1 VOl., 6 b. 

A NSW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 

A HISTORY of RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

By K. WALI8ZEWSKI. 

Crown 8vo, 6e. 

AMERICA TODAY: 

OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 

By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

1 vol., 6s. 

W. D. Howells in LUtralw.—** Full of luxgettion for the reflective American as well as 
comfort for the sensitive American. Rarely has this Republic been treated by so kindly, so 
conscientious, and so competent a hand.” 

A NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

MY FATHER AND I. 

By Countess DE PULIGA. 

With Portraits. 1 vol., 6s. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE BEBEL. By H. B. Harriott Watson. 

HEABTS IMPOBTUNATE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

THE WHITE TEBBOB. By Felix Gras, Author of 

"The Beds of the Midi." 

THE WORLD’S MEBCY, and other Stories. By i 

MAXWELL GRAY. 

FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney, Author 

of “ The Maternity of Harriott Wicken.” [Second Impression. 

London : WM. HEIN EM ANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. j 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


A FOURTH EDITION IS READY OF 

SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S 

NEW LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 

2 volg., 36 s. net. 

“AN ADMIRABLE BOOK.”—LORD SALI8BURY. 

“ Exc ellent.”— Times. _ “ Masterly.”— Pall Ma ll Ga zette. 

A THIRD EDITION IS IN PREPARATION OF 

SIDE LIGHTS on SOUTH AFRICA. By 

ROY DEVEREUX. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fls. 

“ Does not contain a single dull page.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


BURMA By Max and Bertha Ferrars. 

300 pp. Text, and 450 Illustrations from Photographs. 1 vol., demy 4to, 
cloth extra, 80s. net. [Ready shortly. 

Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Demy 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated. 

RUINED CITIES of OEYLON: being a 

Description of Anuradhapura and Polonaruwa. By HENRY W. CAVE, 
M.A. [In preparation. 


Demy 8vo, with 32 Full-page Illustrations and Maps. 14s. net. 

THE REMARKABLE HISTORY of the 

HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, including that of the French Traders of 
North-Western Canada, and of the North-West, XY, and As Lor Fur 
Companies. By GEORGE BRYCE, M.A., LL.D., Professor in Manitoba 
College, Winnipeg ; Delegud Regional de 1'Alliance Scientiflque de Paris: 
Member of General Committee of British Association; Fellow of 
American Association for Advancement of Science; Author of 
“Manitoba” (1882); “8hort History of Canadian People” (1887); 
“Canada” in Winsor’s Nar. and Crit. Hist, of America, Ac. 

[Ready shortly . 

Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 14s. net. 

EXPERTS on GUNS and SHOOTING. By 

G. T. TEA8DALE BUCKELL. [Ready. 

Fourteen years’ experience as Editor of Land and Water has brought the 
Author into contact with all the new Gunnery Inventions as well as with the 
Inventors themselves. The views of the latter the Author records, each upon 
his strongest point in Gunnery, when, and only when, he can endorse them 
from his own long experience of sport. 

IMPORTANT WORK FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 
Crown 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 

STANDARD POLYPHASE APPARATUS 

and SYSTEMS. By MAURICE A. AUDIN, M.S., Mem. Am. Ins. E.E. 

“ The book is well supplied with illustrations and diagrams, which help out 
the already lucid demonstrations and descriptions of the text. It should be 
the more welcome because its subject is relatively novel in practice and 
hitherto little dealt with, if at all, In technical literature of bo general on 
address as this.”— Scotsman. 


THE DIUTURNAL THEORY of the 

EARTH; or, Nature’s System of Constructing a Stratified Physical 
World. By WILLIAM ANDREWS. With Portrait of Author and 
2 Maps. 8vo, pp. 576, 10s. net. [Ready. 


Tenth Edition, Be viced and greatly Enlarged. Cloth, 6s. 

INSTRUCTIONS in PHOTOGRAPHY. By 

Captain W. DE W. ABNEY. O.B., R.E., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

The Standard Manual of the Photographic Practitioner. [Nearly ready. 

\ THE FLORAL ART of JAPAN Being 

• a Second and Revised Edition of “THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN AND 

THE ART OF FLORAL ARRANGEMENT.’’ By JOSIAH CONDER, 
F.R.I.B.A. With 14 Full-Page Coloured Plates, 66 Full-Page Outline 
Plates, and 39 Smaller Illustrations in the Text, all by Japanese Artists. 
Super-royal 4to, cloth gilt, 45s. net. [Ready. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL INTERESTED IN BOOK8. 

THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 

for the YEAR 1899. Royal 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. net; or half-roan, limp, 
7s. 6d. net. [Ready. 

It contains, as usual, the full Titles of all the Books of the Year 1899, under 
Author and Subject in one Continuous Alphabet, as well as a Classification 
under leading subjects; and a List of London Publishers and their full 
Addresses. _’__ __ 

London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, A COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Dona tan's Home, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME BY OONAN DOYLE. 

To bo Published on March 27th. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo p 6s. 

THE GREEN FLAG, 

And other Tales of War and Sport 

By OONAN DOYLE, 

Author of" The White Company,” " Rodney Stone,” Ao. 


COMPLETION OP OR. W. H. FITOHRTT’8 NEW PATRIOTIO 
WORK, 

HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 

The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 

By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A, LL.D., 

Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,’* Ac. 
On April 4th. With 1G Portraits and 10 Plans. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

Vol. IV.—WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA. 

Coirrxirrs of the Pbiviocb Volumes:— 

Yol. I.—FROM THE LOW OOUNTRIE8 TO EGYPT. With 16 Portraits 
and 8 Plans. 

Yol. II.—THE STRUGGLE POR THE SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 
Plans. 

Yol. III.—THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 
Plans. 

Spectator. —“Exactly the sort of history desired by the million.The 

work is worthy of the author of ' Deeds that Won the Empire * and * Fights for 
the Flag.’ ” 

Literature.—** A glowing piece of work. We should take pleasure in know¬ 
ing that thousands or British boys had obtained this volume. ’ 

Sketch.—*' Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in the 

highest sense of the term.These who are acquainted with his earlier work 

will And in this example of his genius the same vivid word-picturing capacity, 
the same vivid descriptive ability, and the same vivid character-drawing.** 


NEW VOLUME OF 

THE 11 HAWORTH ” EDITION of the 

LIFE AND VOKKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 

To be completed in 7 vols,, large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. each. 

Oh MARCH 26th. With a Portrait of Anne Brontd, a Facsimile of the Title-page 
of the First Edition, and 6 Full-page Illustrations. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Gs. 

Yol. VI. — THE TENANT OP WILDPCLL HALL. By ANNE BRONTE. 
With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

Guardian .—'* Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic ot the first order. Never 
before have the Bronti* sisters been so accurately placed, so delicately differ¬ 
entiated alike from one another, and from others of their craft.” 

V Vol. VII.—THE LIFE OP CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs- 

GASKELL. With an Introduction and Notes by CLEMENT K- 
SHORTER, completing the edition, will be published on April 26th. 
Prospectus of the edition on application. 


THE DIOTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

The Last Volume but One. 

On March 26th. Royal 8vo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. net. 

VOL. LXII. (WILLIAMSON—WORDE) OF THE 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Not *.—A Full Prospectus qf“ The Die tit nary of National Biography ” with 
Specimen Pages , may be had upon application. 

Vol. L was published on January 1st, 1886, and a Volume has bees 
issued every three months since lhat date. Volume LXIEI., completing the 
work, will be published on July 1st, 1900. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP “A BRIDE ELEOT.” 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEMO. 

By THEO. DOUGLAS, 

Author of “A Bride Elect,” 
“ Iras: a Mystery,” “ Carr of 
Dimscaur,** Ac. 

NEMO. 

By THEO. DOUGLAS. 


Spectator.—** Mr. Douglas shows a distinct 
gift for the handling of the uncanny. If the 
reader embarks on *Nemo* under proper con¬ 
ditions, it should certainly * gar him grue.’ ’* 

Academy.—** A strong and well-constructed 

story..Mystery, excitement, humbug, and 

detection keep the story thoroughly alive, and 
the love interest is never dropped.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—*' Altogether a story that 
makes one hasten back to it as soon as possible, 
if it has, by chance, to be temporarily put 
down, and that one is sorry to have finished.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Plaoe, S.W. 


NOW READY,—Crown 8vo, doth, prioe 2s. 6d. net. 

THE DIVINE DISCIPLINE OF ISRAEL. 

An Address and Three Lectures on the Growth of 
Ideas in the Old Testament 
By G. BUCHANAN GBAY, M.A, 

Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Mansfield 
College, Oxford, Author of “ Hebrew Proper Names.” 

''Thoughtful, scholarlv, and reasonable .”—Out look. 

*' We recognise to the full the value of tuoh teaching as Mr. Gray's.” 

_ Spectator . 

NOW READY.—Terny 8to, oloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 

By KABL PEARSON, M.A., F.R.S., 

Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics in University 
College, London. 

Second Edition, thoronghly Revised and much Enlarged. 
Contains Two entirely New Chapters on Nstnral Selection and 
Heredity, embracing a Popular Aooonnt of Prof. Pearson's 
own more recent work in this direction. 

Containing 33 Illustrations in the Text. 

“ It is still a grammar in that it deals with the foundations of soienoe; but a 
far more ambitions title might have been given to so comprehensive a work.” 

The Bookman. 

“ This powerful book We recommend all readers, and especially scientists, 

metaphysicians, theologians, and last, bat not least, the writers of scientific 
text-books to read and digest this well-written, clearly reasoned description of 
what science and scientific method is .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY, SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, oloth, price 7e. fid. 

A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 

By THOMAS KIRKUP. 

“Mr. Kirkup’s bo jk was recognised At its first appearance as the standard 
history of Socialism, and careful study has only revealed new excellences, and 
confirmed onr judgment .’*—'The Bookman. 

“ Mr. Kirkup has done more than any other writer to expound the history 
and philosophy of the Socialistic movement; to present it without the exaggera¬ 
tion of the enthusiast, or the contemptuous and meticulous criticism of extreme 

individualists.On all historical and philosophical points connected with his 

subject the book is notably learned and interesting .”—Saturday Review. 


NOW READY.—1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, prioe 3s. fid. 

A PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE, AND 
FADS OF AN OLD PHYSICIAN. 

By GEORGE 8. KEITH, M.D. 

With Portrait of the Author and a New Prefaoe. 

«• We can recommend tbie book very heartily. Its particular precepts may 
not suit everyone, but its tone is broad, healthy, and sane ."—The Academy. 

NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, prioe 24s. 

SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By HENRY OBEY GRAHAM. 

Crowned by The Academy, January, 1900. 

•• He shows ns a Scotland in which the gentry were just beginmng to drink 
tea adorn their rooms with wall-paper, and wear linen next their skin. He 
sketches the rise of the theatre, art, and a new literature in Edinburgh. The 
dress the sports, the eating habits, and the social amenities of the age take 
life again in Mr. Graham's pages, in which literary style is the efficient, not 
obstrusive, handmaid of what may be called tesselated history.”— Academy. 


NOW READY, price 6d. net. 

WHO’S WHO AT THE WAR. 

Containing the Biographies of Distinguished Persons in South Africa. 

Taken from the well-known biographioal annual, “ Who’s Who.” 
With Additional Names. List of Regiments, Lists of Officers Killed 
and Wounded, Vocabulary and Bibliography. 

« a. handy and timely selection from * Who's Who.' ”— Literature. 

“ This is a usoful little book which supplies information that is often asked 
for about the careers of the principal officers now leading in South Africa. 

It is arranged on the now familiar p'an of the annual, 'Who’s Who,* and is 
therefore as conveuijut as possible for ready reference.”— The Timet. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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SATURDAY: MARCH 17, 1900. 


The Spring Publishing Season. 

New Books and Announcements. 

Perhaps only an eye accustomed to the publishing arena 
would see in the following lists the restraining influence 
of the war on book production. That influence is really 
very marked, yet among the surviving announcements are 
many of great interest. Mr. Basil Champneys’ Life and 
Correspondence of Coventry Patmore is a book to which many 
look forward. Mr. Lang’s History of Scotland from the 
Roman Occupation and Mr. Leslie Stephens’s The English 
Utilitarians will be welcomed by serious students. Science 
will be the richer for what it finds in Dr. Nansen’s memoirs 
of his Norwegian North Polar Expedition. Prof. Knapp’s 
edition of the works of George Borrow, begun by the 
issue of Lavengro, will be continued. Mr. W. H. Mallock 
will give us both prose and poetry. Mrs. Meynell’s study 
of John Ruskin, and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s critique 
of Mr. Kipling, are sure to excite discussion. These are 
but chance drops in the plenteous shower. On the whole, 
the Spring publishing season of 1900, though attenuated, 
is distinctly “ in being.” 


Mr. George Allen. 


Morrah (Herbert), The Literary Year Book, 1900 . 3/6 

Reddie (Cecil), Abbotsholme (1889-1899): Ten Years’ 

Work in an Educational Laboratory.net 10/6 

Ruskin (John), Giotto aud His Works in Padua. A new 


small edition of the work formerly in the possession 
of the Arundel Society, with index and explan¬ 
atory criticisms of the Frescoes depicting the Life of 

the Holy Family..net 7/6 

Ruskin (John), Preoterita. New Edition. Now complete 

in three volumes .each net 5/0 

Hare (Augustus J. C.), Paris. New Edition. 2 vols. 6/0 

Blake (J. M.), In the Wind of the Day.net 3/0 

Messrs. Bell & Sons. 

Champneys (Basil), Coventry Patmore : His Family and 

Correspondence. 

Prior (E. S.), A History of Gothic Art in England.net 31/6 

Gatty (Mrs. Alfred), The Book of Sun-Dials. Revised 
and greatly enlarged by H. K. F. Elen and Eleanor 
Lloyd. With a chapter on Portable Dials, by Lewis 

Evans, F.8.A. New edition (the fourth).net 31/6 

Mowat (William), A Treatise on Stairbuilding and Hand- 
railing, including a Section on Stone Stairs. In¬ 
tended for the use of House and Ship-Joiners, 

Builders, Architects, and Students.net 28/0 

Crane (Walter), Line and Form. 

Long (George), Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The twelve 
books. New edition, printed in large type at the 

Chiswick Press .net 12/6 

Hamilton (Mrs.), Gregoruvius’ History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages. Vol. VII. Tne Fifteenth 

Century. In two Parts .each net 4/6 

Gwatkin (H. M.), Studies in Arianism: the Character of 

the Reaction following the Council of Nicaea . 

Wood (General Sir Evelyn), Achievements of Cavalry. 

With a chapter on Mounted Infantry. Cheaper Re¬ 
issue .net 3/6 

Bodley (G. F.), Poems . net 5/0 

Welles (Charles Stuart), The Lute and the Lays: a Book 

of Poems .net 3/6 

Browne (Edith), Readings on the Life of Our Lord. 2/0 

Douglas (Helen), The Silver Cross : a Selection of Poems 

for tne Sick and Suffering . 2/6 

Trine (Ralph Waldo), In Tune With the Infinite; or, Ful¬ 
ness of Peace, Power, and Plenty .net 3/6 

Needham (Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Henry C.), Croquet. 

“ All England ” series . 1/0 


Secoombe (Thomas), The Age of Johnson (1748-1798). 3/6 

The Chiswick Shakespeare (with Introiuctions and Glos¬ 
saries by John Dennis, Illustrations by Byam Shaw): 
Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Othello, Romeo 
and Juliet, King John, As Yon Like It, Macbeth, 

The Tempest, The Winter’s Tale, King Lear, A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream. Shortly: Twelfth Night, 

Richard II.each, net 1/6 

Handbooks of the Great Musters: Rushforth (G. McNeil), 

Carlo Crivelli.—Brinton (Selwyn), Correggio.—Rea 
(Hope), Donatello.—Williamson (G. C.), Perugino 

each 5/0 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 

Mallock (W. H.). Lucretius on Life and Death .net 10/0 

Mallock (W. H.), Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption 

probably, net 7/6 

Crockett (W. 8.), The Scott Country .probably, net 3/6 

Cheyne (Rev. T. K.), Encyclopedia Biblica: a Dictionary 

of the Bible. Vol. II.. E to J.net 20/0 

Gray (G. Buchanan), The Divine Discipline of Israel...net 2/6 

Pfieiderer (Otto), Evolution and Theology .net 6/0 

Hayman (Rev. H.). The Epistles of the New Testament, net 3/6 
Duff (Archibald), Old Testament Theology; or, the His¬ 
tory of Hebrew Religion. Vol. II. The Deutero- 

nomic Reformation in Century VII. b.c... 15/0 

Tuker and Malle’on (Misses), Handbook to Christian and 

Ecclesiastical Rome. Parts III. and IV. in 1 vol. ... 7/6 

Kirkup (Thomas), A History of Socialism . 7/6 

Keith (George 8.), A Flea for a Simpler Life, and Fads 

of an Old Physioian. 1 vol. 3/6 

Smith (W. Anderson), Temperate Chile . 10/6 

Forbes (James D), Travels through the Alps. New 

Editin....net 20/0 

Montagu (Rear-Admiral the Hon. Victor A.), A Middy’s 

Recollections (1853 to 1860). Second Edition . 3/6 

Scott (D. H.), Studies in Fossil Botany . 

Creighton (C.), Microscopic Researches in Glycogen. 

PaitH. net 7/6 

Lankester (Prof. Ray). A Treatise on Zoology. Part III. 

The Eehinoderma .net 15/0 

Ingram (J. K ), Outlines of the History of Religion. 3/6 

Mitton (G. E.), The Gifts of Enemies. 6/0 

‘ 1 Who’s Who at the War ’’ .net /6 


Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. 

Memorial Edition of G. W. Steevens’s Works. Vol. I. 
Miscellaneous Writings. With a Memoir by W. E. 

Henley, aud a Photogravure Portrait. 

Boyd (Mary Stuart), Our Stolen Summer: The Record of 

a Roundabout Tour. 

Steeveos (G. W.), From Capetown to Ladysmith. 3/6 

Kennedy (Vice-Admiral Sir William), Hurrah for the L'fe 

of a Sailor! Fifty Years in the Royal Navy. 12/6 

Lang (Andrew), A History of Scotland from the Roman 

Occupation .n*t 15/0 

Fayrer (Surgeon-General Sir Joseph), Recollections of My 

Life. 

Hensman (Howard), A History of Rhodesia. 6/0 

Meynell (Mrs,), John Ruskin : With the Biographical 

Chronology compiled by Sydney C. Cockerell . 2/6 

Mitchell (Alexander F.), The Scottish Reformation: Its 
Epochs, Episodes, leaders, and Distinctive Character¬ 
istics. Being the Baird Lecture for 1899 . 6/0 

O’Neill (Moira), Songs of the Glens of Antrim. 3/6 

Pullin (A. W.), Talks with Old English Cricketers . 

James (Capt. Walter H.), Modern Strategy . 

Hueffer (F. Madox), The Cinque Ports: An Historical 

and Descriptive Record . 

Fulton (T. Wemyss), The Sovereignty of the Sea: An 
Historical Account of the Claims to the Exclusive 
Dominion of the British Seas and of the Evolution of 
the Territorial Waters, with Special Reference to the 


Rights of Fishing.. 

Watt (William), Aberdeen and Banff.net 7/6 

Periods of European Literature : 

Osmond (T. 8.), The Romantic Triumph .net 5/0 

Smith (G. Gregory), The Transition Period . 


Hamley (Gen. Sir E. B.), Operations of War Explained 
and Illustrated..... 
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Munro (Robert), Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herze- 


Conaer (Lieut.-Col. C. R.), The Hebrew Tragedy . 3/0 

Haliburton (Hugh), Horace in Homespun. New Edition 
Naville (Edouard), The Transvaal Question from a Foreign 

Point of View . /6 

Fiction. 

Capes (Bernard), From Door to Door . 6/0 

Conrad (Joseph), Three Tales of Land and Sea. 6/0 

Grier (Sydney C.), The Kings of the East: a Romance of 

the Near Future . 6/0 

The Prison House : a Romance. 6/0 

Gerard (Dorothea), One Year . 6/0 

“ Zack,” On Trial. Second Edition . 6/0 

Clouston (J. Storer), The Lunatic at Large . 6/0 

Collins (W. E. W.), The Don and the Undergraduate: a 

Tale of St. Hilary’s College, Oxford . 6/0 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Edwards (H. Sutherland), A Volume of Reminiscences ... 7/6 
MacWhirter (J.), Landscape Painting in Water Colours ... 5/0 

Hillier (M. D. A.), New work on Tuberculosis. 7/6 

Luff (Dr. A. P.) and Page (F. J. M.), A Manual of 

Chemistry. Illustrated. 7/6 

Selfe (Rose E.), With Dante in Paradise: Readings from 

the Paradiso . 2/0 

Forster (H. O. Arnold), Our Great City. 1/9 

Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to Paris, containing a plan and 

guide to the Great Exhibition . /6 

Cassell’s Pictorial Guide to the Clyde. With 12 coloured 

plates. /6 

Spielmann (M. H.), John Ruskin: a Sketch of His Life, 

His Work, and His Opinions, with Personal Remi¬ 
niscences. 5/0 

Cassell’s Illustrated History of the Boer War in weekly 

numbers. /I 

Royal Academy Pictures. In five Parts, 1/- each ; or one 

volume 7/6 

‘ * Work,” half-yearly volume. 4/6 

Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. II. 

Cheap Edition . 

Britain’s Sea-Kings ' and Sea-Fights, a new monthly. 

With descriptions written by leading writers, in¬ 
cluding B. Fletcher Robinson, Commander Claud 
Harding, Major G. Le M. Gretton, Tighe Hopkins, 
Major Arthur Griffiths, A. Hilliard Atteridge, Her¬ 
bert Compton, and F. Norreys Connell. The Ulus- 
trations will consist of reproductions of Original 
Drawings by the following, amongst other leading 
artists:—F. H. Townsend. Charles W. Wyllie, H, R. 
Millar, Gordon Browne, H. 0. Seppings Wright, and 
of Famous Paintings, as well as of curious and in¬ 
teresting Old Prints, Maps, Plans, and Portraits. /7 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


Knowles (F. L.), A Kipling Primer. 3/6 

Hollingshead (John), According to My Lights. 6/0 

Osborn (E. B.), Greater Canada . 3/6 

McCarthy (Justin), A History of the Four Georges. 

Vols. III. and IV.each 12/0 

Fiction. 

Gissing (Algernon), A Secret of the North Sea. 6/0 

Cornish (J. F.), Sour Grapes : a Romance . 6/0 

Croker (B. M.), Terence. 6/0 

St. Aubyn (Alan), Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret. 6/0 

Hall (Owen), Eureka . 6/0 

Meade (L. T.), An Adventuress. 6/0 

Buchanan (Robert), Andromeda: an Idyll of the Great 

River . 6/0 

Tytler (Sarah), A Honeymoon’s Eclipse. 3/6 

Tytler (Sarah), A Young Dragon. 3/6 

Thomas (Bertha), The Son of the House. 6/0 

Bindloss (Harold), Ainslie’s Ju-Ju . 3/6 

Speight (T. W.), The Web of Fate . 3/6 

Muddock (J. E.), The Golden Idol . 3/6 


Nbw Editions. 


Dobson (A.), Thomas Bewick and His Pupils . 3/6 

Poe (E. A.), Choice Works : With Introduction by Charles 

Baudelaire . 3/6 

Taylor (Theodore), The Golden Treasury of Thought . 3/6 

Milne (James), The Romance of a Pro-Consul . 6/0 

Forbes (Archibald), The Life of Napoleon III. 6/0 

Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities. 3/6 

De Windt (Harry), Through the Gold-fields of Alaska to 

Bering Straits . 6,0 

Wilde (Lady), Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and , 

Superstitions of Ireland. 3/6 

Harte (Bret), Tales of Trail and Town, &c. Vol. X. of 

Collected Works . 6/0 


Clarendon Press. 

Gwilliam (G. H.), The Peshitto Version of the Gospels ... 
Burney (C. F.), Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books 

of Kings. 

Redpath (H. A.), A Concordance of the Proper Names in 

the Septuagint, &c. 

Sanday (W.), Studia Biblica. Part V. 

Cowley (A. E.) Samaritan Liturgies . 

Turner (C. H.), Latin Versions of the Canons of the Greek 
Councils of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Part II. 

Rhys (John). Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx . 

Sedgefield (W. J.), A Translation into Modern English of 

King Alfred’s O. E. Version of Boethius.:.... 

Hall (Joseph), King Horn . 

Macaulay (G. C.), The Complete Works of John Gower. 

Vols. II.-IV. 

Skeat (W. W.h The Canon of Chaucer. 

Ker (W. P.), Dryden’s Critical Essays . 

Collins (J. Churton), Plays and Poems of Robert Greene 

Boas (F. 8.). The Works of Thomas Kyd . 

Jenkyns (Sir Henry), British Jurisdiction Outside the 

United Kingdom. 

Earle (John), The Alfred Jewel. 

Stevenson (W. H.), Asser’s Life of Alfred. 

Payne (E. J.). Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. II... 
Rogers (J. E. Thorola), History of Agriculture and Prices. 

Vols. VII. and VIII. 

Airy (Osmund), Burnet’s History of My Own Time. 

Vol. II. 

Poole (R. L.), Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, from 

the Decline of the Roman Empire. Part XXVI. 

The following texts are in preparation for the series 
of Oxford, Classical Texts ( Scriptorum. Classi- 
corum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis) : Sidgwick (A.), 
iEschylus.—Seaton (R. C.), Apollonius Rhodius.— 
Geldart (W. M.) and Hall (F. W.), Aristophanes.— 
Du Pontet (R. L. A.), Ctnsar.—Ellis (R.), Catullus.— 
Clark (A. C.), Owen (S. G.), and Fausset (W. Y.), 
Cicero.—Wilkins (A. 8.). Cicero, Op. Rhet.—Reid 
(J. S.), Cicero, Op. Phil.—Purser (L. C.), Cicero, Epp. 
—Butcher (8. H ), Demosthenes.—Murray (G. G.), 
Euripides. — Richards (G. C.), Herodotus. — Monro 
(D. B.) and Allen (T. W.), Homer.—Wickham (E. C.), 
Horaoe.—Owen (8. G.), Juvenal and Persius.— 
Lindsay (W. M.). Martial.—Owen (8. G.), Ovid.— 
Hardie (W. R.), Pindar.—Lindsay (W. M.), Plautus. 
—Phillimore (J. 8.), Propertius.—Cook (A. M.), 
Sallust.—Starkie (W. J. M.), Sophocles.—Tyrrell 
(R. Y.), Terence.—Postgate (J. P.), Tibullus.—Hirtzel 
(F. A.), Vergil.—Merchant (E. C.), Xenophon. 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 

Stephen (Leslie), The English Utilitarians. 3 vols. ...net 25/0 

Pixley (Francis W.), A History of the Baronetage.net 10/6 

Ibsen (Henrik), Love’s Comedy. Translated by Prof. C. H. 

Herford.net 3/6 

Largent (Rev. Father), St. Jerome . 3/0 

Percival (John), Agricultural Botany, Theoretical and 

Practical .net 7/6 

Jackson (Benjamin D.), A Glossary of Botanic Terms. ..net 7/6 
Rogers (Rev. W. Moyle), A Handbook of British Rubi ... 

The Queen’s Garland : Lyrics of the Reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. Selected by Fitzroy Carrington .net 2/6 

Adams (C. F.), The Life of Charles Francis Adams. 7/6 
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Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

Skrine (Canon), The Queen’s Highway. Port I. 

Dobell (Sydney), Home in War Time. Edited by W. G. 

Hutchinson . 

Jackson (Holbrook), The Eternal Now, and Other Poems 
Chapman (E. B.), A Little Child’s Wreath. 


Messrs. Gardner, Darton & Co. 

Burn (J. H.), For Quiet Moments : Devotional Readings. 
From the Published and Unpublished Writings of the 
Right Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, D.D., Bishop of St. 

Andrews....... 

Dearmer (Rev. Percy), The Little Lives of the Saints. 

Adderley (James), The Epistle of St, James. With Notes 

for General Readers. 

Bourdillon (Rev. Francis), Handfuls, Plucked and Rubbed 
in Walking through the Field of the Word of God : 
being Short Meditations and Expositions designed 

both for Private Use and for Reading Aloud. 

Hopkins (Ellice), The Power of Womanhood; or, Mothers 
and Sons: a Book for Parents and those in Loco 
Parentis, Second Edition. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 

Wilkins (W. H.), The Love of an Uncrowned Queen: 
Sophia Dorothea Consort of George I., and her corre¬ 
spondence with Philip Christopher, Count Konigs- 

marck... 

Richardson (The late Sir Benjamin Ward), Disciples of 

JEsculapius 1 Biographies of Leaders of Medicine. 

Hutchinson (H. N.), and Others, The Living Races of 
Mankind: a Popular Account of the Customs, Habits, 
Pursuits, Ceremonies, &c., of the Races of Mankind 

Throughout the World . 

Burton (Lady Isabel), The Passion Play at Oj>er-Am- 

mergau . 

Peters (Madison C.), Justice to the Jew. 

Sanderson (Edgar), The Fight for the Flag in South 
Africa: a History of the War from the Boer Ulti¬ 
matum to the Advance of Lord Roberts. 

The Life of Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P., told by Himself 
“ Thormanby,” Kings of the Rod, the Rifle and the Gun 
Sanderson (Edgar), Hero-Patriots of the 19th Century ... 

Melville (Lewis), Thackeray’s Stray Papers .. 

Sanderson (Edgar), Historic Parallels to 1’Affaire Dreyfus 

Fiction. 

Fowler (Ellen Thomeycroft), The Farringdons. 

“ Rita,” A Woman of Samaria . 

Igrnn-Linton (Mrs.), The Second Youth of Theodora 

Desanges . 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Mania’s Mutiny. 

“ Iota,” The Minx . 

Gallon (Tom), Kiddy ... 

Raine (Allen), Garthowen . 

Brooke (Emma), The Engrafted Rose. 

Hyne (Cutcliffe), The Lost Continent . 

Meade (L. T.), The Temptation of Olive Latimer. 

White (Percy), The Heart of the Dancer. 

Kennard (lbs. Arthur), The Second Lady Delcombe . 

Rhys (Ernest), The Whistling Maid. 

MaoMahon (EUa), Fortune’s Yellow . 

Hayes (F. W.), A Kent Squire. 

Kennard (Mrs. Edward), Tony Larkin . 

Eversley (Wynton), The Dean of Darrendale. 

Wedmore (Frederick), The Collapse of the Penitent. 

Swan (Annie 8.—Mrs. Burnett - Smith), The Burden 

Bearers .. 

Bird' (M.)i Lao-ti the Celestial . 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 

Gallet (Louis), Cyrano de Bergerac. English translation 
Jokai (Maurus), The Day of Wrath. Translated by 

R. Nisbet Bain . 

Rodziewicz (Marya), Anima Vilis. 

Mikszath (Kalman), St. Peter’s Umbrella . 

Griffiths (Major A.), In Tight Places . 


Mr. John Lane. 

Churchill (Lady Randolph. Spencer), The Anglo-Saxon 

Review: a Quarterly Miscellany Yol. IY. .net 21/0 

Des Echerolles (Mdlle.), Sidelights on the Reign of 
Terror. Translated from the French by M. C. 

Balfour.net 12/6 

Lane (Charles Henry), All about Dogs: a Book for 

Doggy People.net 7/6 

Le Gallienne (Richard), George Meredith : Some Charac¬ 
teristics. New Revised Edition ...net 5/0 

“E. V. B.,” Seven Gardens and a Palace.net 5/0 

Le Gallienne (Richard), Sleeping Beauty, and Other Prose 

Fancies.net 5/0 

Roberts (Harry), The Chronicles of a Cornish Garden...net 5/0 

Helps (Sir Arthur), The Spanish Conquest in America. 

New Edition. 4 vols..each 5/0 

Phillips (8tephen), Paolo and Francesca: a Flay. Tenth 

Thousand.net 4/6 

Le Gallienne (Richard), Rudyard Kipling: a Criticism 

net 3/6 

Holmes (Edmond), What is Poetry P an Essay .net 3/6 

Money Coutts (F. B.), The Mystery of Godliness : Poems 

net 3/6 

Seaman (Owen), In Cap and Bells: a Book of Verse. 

Fourth Edition...net 3/6 

Benson (Arthur Christopher), The Professor, and Other 

Poems ..net 3/6 

Le Gallienne (Richard), The Worshipper of the Image: a 

Tragic Fairy Tale. 3/6 

Street (G. S.), The Trials of the Bantocks . 3/6 

Flowers of Parnassus (a Series of Famous Poems) : 

I. Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard and Ode 
on a Distant Prospect of Eton College.—II. Browning 
(Robert), The Statue and the Bust. — III. Phillips 


(Stephen), Marpessa .each, net 2/0 

Fiction. 

King (Douglas), Ursula. 6/0 

Cobb (Thomas), Severance ..... 6/0 

Harland (Henry), The Cardinal’s Snuff Box . 6/0 

Barry (John D.), The Acrobat . 6/0 

Roberts (C. G. D.), A Sister to Evangeline. 6/0 


Mr. John Long. 

Elson (George), The Last of the Climbing Boys . 6/0 

Grein (j. T.), Dramatic Criticism .-..,uet 3/6 

Mann (Arthur M.), The Boer in Peace and War. Illus¬ 
trated . 1/0 

Fiction. 

Roberts (Morley) and Montesole (Max), The Shadow of 

Allah . 6/0 

Fletcher (J. S.), The Harvesters . 6/0 

Beaman (Emeric Hulme). The Experiment of Dr. Nevill... 6/0 

Tytler (8arah), Logan’s Loyalty .. 6/0 

Walker (William S.), Native Bom . 6/0 

Marsh (Richard), Ada Vemham, Actress. 6/0 

Kemahan (Mrs. Coulson), Fruits of Frailty . 6/0 

Turner (Edgar), The Girl with Feet of Clay. 6/0 

Chatterton (G. G.), The Angel of Chance . 6/0 

Reardon (Richard), The Crowning of Gloria. 6/0 

Perkins (Rose), The House of Hardale . 6/0 

Dothie (W. P.), Paul the Optimist . 6/0 

Crommelin (May), Bettina. 6/0 

Anonymous, Merciless Love . 6/0 

Rodd (Ralph), A Fighter in Khaki . 3/6 

Hume (Fergus), The Bishop’s Secret . 3/6 

Speight (T. W.), Juggling Fortune. 3/6 

Buchanan (Robert), Father Anthony. New Edition. 

Illustrated. 3/6 

Kemahan (Mrs. Coulson), Trewinnot of Guy’s. New 

Edition . 3/6 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

Shaw (William A.), A History of the English Church 
daring the Civil Wars and under the Commonwealth, 

1640-1660. 2 vols. 36/0 

Corbett (Julian), The Successors of Drake. 
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Nansen (Fridtjof), The Norwegian North Polar Expedition, 
1893-1896. Vol. I. With 44 plates and numerous 
illustrations in the text. Demy 4to. The whole 
work is estimated to form five or six quarto volumes, 
which it is hoped will be finished in the course of 

about two years.Vol. I., net 40/0 

Hall (Right Rev. A. C. A.), Confirmation . 5/0 

Pullan (Rev. Leighton), The History of the Book of 

Common Prayer . 

The Story of the life of Dr. Pusey. By the Author of 

“ Charles Lowder” . 

Celli (Angelo), Malaria, According to the New Researches 
Ordinale Conventus Caulium : the Rule of the Monastic 
Order of Val-des-Ohoux in Burgundy. From the 
Original MSS. preserved in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, Paris, the Archives of Moulins-sur-Allier, &c. 

With an Introduction by W. De Gray Birch. 

MacKinnon (Dr. James), The History of Edward the 

Third . 16/0 

Ingram (T. Dunbar), A Critical Examination of Irish 
History: being a Replacement of the False by the 
True. From the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legis¬ 
lative Union of 1800. 

Stone (Rev. Darwell), Outlines of Christian Dogma. 

Fiction. 

Haggard (H. Rider), Black Heart and White Heart, and 

Other Stories. 6/0 

Weyinan (Stanley J.), Sophia . 6/0 

New Edition. 

Puller (F. W.), The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Maxwell (Sir Herbert), Life of Wellington : the Restora¬ 
tion of the Martial Power of Great Britain. 2 vols. 

Fourth Edition .net 36/0 

Ferrara (Max and Bertha), Burma.net 30/0 

Eardley-Wilmot (Capt. S.), Our Navy for a Thousand 

Years. Second Edition. 6/0 

Devereux (Roy), Sidelights on South Africa. Third Edition 6/0 
Mahan (Captain A. T.), Lessons onthe War with Spain net 10/6 
Andrews (William), The Diutumal Theory of the Earth; 
or, Nature’s System of Constructing a Stratified 

Physical World .net 16/0 

Wilson (H. W.), The Downfall of Spain. Second Edition 

net 14/0 

Bryce (George), The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s 

Bay Company.net 14/0 

Conder (J ), The Floral Art of Japan. 45/0 

Bowles (T. Gibson), The Declaration of Paris . 

Maclean (Edgar S.), History of the American Privateers 
Windeband (Dr.), History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Translated by Dr. H. E. Cushman . 

Palliser (Mrs. Bury), China Collector’s Pocket Companion. 

Ninth Edition .;. 

Harrison (Mary), Guide to Modem Cookery. 3/6 

Palgrave (Sir R. F. D.), Chairman's Handbook. Thir¬ 
teenth Edition .. 2/0 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), The River Congo, from its Moutn 

to B6Iob6. New Edition . 2/6 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Hort (The late Fenton John Anthony), Village Sermons 

in Outline . 

Daily News (Military Expert of), Notes on the War to the 

Relief of Ladysmith . 3/6 

Keltic (J. Scott), The Statesman’s Year Book: 1900 . 10/6 

Bury (J. B.), A History of Greece . 

Dearmer (Percy), Highways and Byways in Normandy. 

With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 6/0 

Hyslop (A. R. F.), Euripides: The Andromache. 2/6 

Smyth (Herbert Weir), Greek Melic Poets. 6/0 

Allchin (W. H.), A Manual of Medicine. 

Jorgensen (Alfred), Micro-Organisms and Fermentation. 

Translated by Alex. E. Miller . 

Boyle (Sir Courtenay), Hints on the Conduct of Business, 
Public and Private .. 


Fiction. 

Macmillan's Two-Shilling Library: Alexander (Mrs.), 

The Admiral’s Ward, The Executor, The Freres, 

Look Before You Leap, Which Shall It Be F— 
Cholmondeley (Mary), Diana Tempest.—Fothergill 
(Jessie), From Moor Isles.—Riddell (Mrs.), Beraa 
Boyle, George Geith of Fen Court, Susan Drummond. 

—Edwardes (Mrs.), A Ball Room Repentance, Ought 
We to Visit Her ?.each 2/0 

New Editions. 

Macmillan’s Library of English Classics: Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. 3 vols. — Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

■2 vols.—Fielding’s Tom Jones. 2 vols.each vol. 3/6 

Messrs. Methuen. 

Keane (A. H.), The Boer States : a History and Descrip¬ 
tion of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 6/0 

The Story of the Boer War. With Maps, Plans, and Por¬ 
traits. In Fortnightly Parts.each 1/0 

Hackett (John), A History of the Church of Cyprus...net 12/6 
Petrie (W. M. Flinders), A History of Egypt, from the 

Earliest Times to the Present Day. 6 vols.each 6/0 

Kennedy (James Houghton), St. Paul’s Second and Third 

Epistles to the Corinthians. 6/0 

Granger (F. S.), The Soul of a Christian. 6/0 

The Churchman’s Bible (Edited by J. H. Bum) : Biggs 
(0. R. D.), The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 

Philippians .net 1/6 

Jevons (F. B.), Evolution . 3/6 

Burnet (John), The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle ...net 15/0 

Lindsay (W. M.), The Captivi of Plautus.net 10/6 

Oxford Classical Texts. —Messrs. Methuen are about to 
publish, in conjunction with the Clarendon Press, a 
series of classical texts edited by competent scholars 
from the best MSS. The first volumes are: Jones 
(H. Stuart), Thucydidis Historiae, Libri I.-IV., 3/6.— 
Burnet (J.), Platonis Opera, Tom. I. (Tetralogiae 
I.-II.), 6/0.—Bailey (C.), Lvcreti Cari De Rervm 
Natvra, 3/0.—Furaeaux (H.), Comelii Taciti Opera 
Minora, 2/0.—Sidgwick (A.), Aescbyli Tragoediae 
Cum Fragmentis, 3/6. 

Michell (E. B.), The Art and Practice of Hawking. 10/6 

Masterman (Charles F. G.), Tennyson as a Religious 

Teacher . 6/0 

Yeats (W. B.), An Anthology of Irish Verse. 3/6 

Oxford (M. N.), A Handbook of Nursing ... 3/6 

Marr (J. E.). The Scientific Study of Scenery. 6/0 

Ware (Fabian), Educational Reform . 2/6 

Mellows (Emma S.), A Short Story of English Literature 3/6 
Hare (A. T.), The Construction of Large Induction Coils 6/0 

Hill (Miss), The Theory and Practice of Millinery . 2/6 

French (W.), Experimental Chemistry . 1/6 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.), Lace-Making in the 

Midlands, Past and Present . 2/6 

Delbos (Leon), The Metric System . 2/0 

Hill (Henry), A South African Arithmetic. 3/6 

Botting (C. G.), A Key to Stedman’s Easy Latin Exer¬ 
cises ...net 3/0 

The Novels of Charles Dickens (with Introductions by 
George Gissing, and Notes by F. G. Kitton): The 
Pickwick Papers. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 

2 voIb.—N icholas Nickleby. With Illustrations by 
R. J. Williams. 2 vols. — Bleak House. With 
Illustrations by Beatrice Alcock. 2 vols. — Oliver 
Twist. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 1 vol. 

each 3/0 

Fiction. 

Malet (Lucas), The Gateless Barrier.... 6/0 

NorrU (W. E.), An Octave..... 6/0 

Roberts (Morley), The Plunderers. 6/0 

Cobban (J. Maclaren), Cease Fire ! . 3/6 

Glanville (Ernest), The Despatch Rider . 6/0 

Nisbet (Hume), For Right and England. 6/0 

Marsh (Richard), Marvels and Mysteries. 6/0 

Lorimer (Norma), Mirry-Ann . 6/0 

Shipton (Helen), The Strong God Circumstance . 6/0 

Stuart (Esme), An Unknown Quantity . 6/0 

Ridge (W. Pett), A Son of the State . 3/6 

Glanville (Ernest), The Inca’s Treasure . 3/6 
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The Novelist: a monthly series of new novels by popular 
authors at Sixpence. Each number is as long as the 
average Six-Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to VII. are 
now ready, and No. VIII. will be: Prisoners of War. 
By Boyson Weekes . 


New Editions. 

Collins (J. C.), The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 1/6 
Beeching (H. C.), In Memoriam, by Alfred, Lord Tennyson 1 /6 
Wordsworth (Elizabeth), Maud, by Alfred, Lord Tennyson 1/6 

A Little Book of English Lyrics . 1/6 

Lucas (E. V.), Pride and Prejudice, by JaneAusten. 2 vols. 1/6 
Gwynn (3.), Pendennis, by W. M. Thackeray. 2 vols. ... 1/6 

Kinglake (A. W.), Eothen. 1/6 

Lucas (E. V.), Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell . 1/6 

Toynbee (Paget), The Inferno of Dante. Translated by 

H. F. Cary. 1/6 

Matheson (Annie), John Halifax, Gentleman, by Mrs. 

Craik. 2 vols. 1/6 

Henderson (T. F.), A Little Book of Scottish Verse... . 1/6 


Mr. Murray. 

Beresford (Lord Charles), Oar Naval Heroes. By Various 

Writers . 

Cecil, M.P. (Evelyn), On the Eve of the War: the Record 
of a Journey through Cape Colony, the Orange Free 
State, Transvaal, and Rhodesia, with Interviews with 

Presidents Kruger and Steyn, &c. 5/0 

Cooke (C. Kinloch), A Memoir of Her Royal Highness 

Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. 2 vols.... 32/0 
Warburton (Col. Sir Robert), Eighteen Tears in the 

Khyber, 1879-1898 . 16/0 

Byron (Lord), Letters, Vols. III. and IV.; Works, 

"Vol. Ill.each 6/0 

Henson (Rev. H. H), Church Problems: a View of 

Modem Anglicanism. By Various Authors. 

Ripon (Lord Bishop of), A Popular History of the Church 

of England. 6/0 

Milman (Arthur), Henry Hart Milman, D.D., late Dean 

of St. Paul's . 16/0 

Gore (Canon), An Exposition of the Epistle to the 

Romans. Vol. II. 3/6 

Elworthy (F. T.), Homs of Honour .net 10/6 

Denison (Right Hon. John Evelyn), (Viscoimt Ossington), 
Notes from My Journal when Speaker of the House 

of Commons, 1857-1882 .net 10/6 

Grant-Duff (Right Hon. Sir M. E.), Notes from a Diary, 

1866-1888. 2 vols. ....18/0 

Knight (Prof.), Lord Monboddo and Some of His Con¬ 
temporaries . 

Longridge (Rev. George), A History of the Oxford Mis¬ 
sion to Calcutta . 7/6 

Thraston (Major A. B.), African Incidents : Personal 

Experiences in Egypt and Unyoro . 14/0 

Beddard (F. E.), A Book of Whales. 6/0 

Thomson (J. Arthur), Heredity. 6/0 

Law Without Lawyers : an Epitome of the Laws of 
England for Practical Use. By Two Barristers-at- 

Law....... 6/0 

Yule (Col. Sir Henry), The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the 
Venetian: Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of 

the East .. 

White (Sir W. H.), A Manual of Naval Architecture, for 
the Use of Officers of the Royal Navy, Officers of 
the Mercantile Marine, Yachtsmen, Shipowners, and 

Shipbuilders.net 24/0 

Vincent (J. E.), A Memoir of John Nixon... 10/6 

New Editions. 


Lumsden (Sir Peter S.) and Elsmie (George R.), Lumsden 

of the Guides .net 7/6 

Trotter (Captain L. J.), The Life of John Nicholson: 

Soldier and Administrator .net 7/6 

Sir Robert Peel: The Life of. By Charles Stuart Parker. 

Vols. I. and II. 32/0; Vol. III. 16/0 
Knapp (Prof.), New Edition of George Borrow’s Works: 

The Bible in Spain ; Lavengro ; The Romany Rye 

each 6/0 


Messrs. J. Nisbet & Co. 

Hobson (J. A.), The War in South Africa: Its Causes and 

Effects .net 7/6 

Brodriek (Right Hon. G. C.), Memories and Impressions 16/0 

London (Bishop of), and Others, The Church Past and 
Present: Essays on the Historical Position of the 

Church of England.net 7/6 

Bowen (Rev. the Hon. W. E.), The Dates of the Pastoral 

Epistles: an Essay in Criticism .net 2/6 


Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 

Bookwalter (John W.l, Siberia and Central Asia . 

Pemberton (T. Edgar), The Kendals . 

Glyde ( John), Memoir of Edward Fitzgerald . 

Fiction. 

Upward (Allen), The Acoused Princess . 

Holland (Clive), Marcelle, of the Latin Quarter . 

Lee (Albert), The Gentleman Pensioner. 

Biggin (L.), Lyona Grim wood, Spinster. 

Downe (Walmer), A Daughter of Destiny. 


Mr. Grant Richards. 


Shaftesbury (Rt. Hon. Anthony, Earl of), Characteristics 

of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, &c. 2 vols....net 12/0 

Morris (W. O’Connor), The Campaign of 1815. 12/6 

Munro (H. H.), The Rise of the Russian Empire. 10/6 

Dixon (W. S.), The Sport of Kings. 6/0 

Spencer (E.), The Great Game, and How it is Played. 5/0 

Spencer (E ), Cakes and Ale. New Edition. 2/0 

Begbie (Harold), The Struwwelpeter Alphabet. Illus¬ 
trated by F. Carruthers Gould... 3/6 

Gluckstein (S. M.), Queen or President ? An Indictment 

of Paul Kroger. 2/6 

Paston (George), Mrs. Delany (Mary Granville): a Memoir, 

1700-1788 . 7/6 

Allen (Grant), A Memoir. By Edward Clodd. 7/6 

Belfort-Bax (E.), Marat: a Historical Study . 10/6 

Nisbet (J. F ), The Insanity of Genius, and the General 
Inequality of Human Faculty Physiologically Con¬ 
sidered . 6/0 

Le Gallienne (Richard), Travels in England . 6/0 

Shore (Arabella), First and Last Poems.net 5/0 

Hill er (H. Croft), Heresies, or Agnostic Theism, Ethics, 

Sociology, and Metaphysics. Vol. II. 5/0 

Tylor (Louis), Fellow Wayfarers: a Record . 3/6 

Hopper (Nora), Songs of the Morning ...net 3/6 

Brown (Horatio F.), Drift: Verses.net 5/0 

Housman (A. E.), A Shropshire Lad. New Edition ...net 3/0 

Wynne (Charles Whitworth), Ad Astra: Poems..net 6/0 

Warren (Henry), How to Deal with Your Banker . S/6 

Sutro (A.), The Cave of Illusion, Drama in Four Acts: 

With Introduction by Maurice Maeterlinck.net 3/6 

Peacock (Wadham), The Story of the Inter-University 

Boat Race . 2/0 

Robertson (John M.), An Introduction to English Politics 10/6 

Macdonald (J. F.), Paris of the Parisians . 5/0 

Farmer (J. S ), Regimental Records of the British Army 

net 10/6 

Fiction. 


Marsh (Richard), A Second Coming. 6/0 

Winter (John Strange), The Money Sense. 6/0 

Dunne (F. P.), Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Country¬ 
men... 3/6 

Allen (Grant), Hilda Wade . 6/0 

Bowles (M.), Charlotte Lsyland . 6/0 

Morrow (W. C.), A Man: His Mark . 3/6 

Chambers (R. W.), Outsiders. 6/0 

Tarkington (Booth), The Gentleman from Indiana . 6/0 

Puxley (Francis L), Maitland of Cortezia. 6/0 

Bramah (Ernest), The Wallet of Kai Lung . 6/0 

Lindsey (W.), Cindar-Path Tales. 3/6 

Norris (Frank), Blix : a Love Idyll.. 3/6 

Cobb (Thomas), Scruples : a Novel . 3/6 

Mullholland (Rosa), Onora: a Novel . 3/6 
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Messrs. Seeley & Co. 

Binyon (Laurence), Thomas Girtin: His Life and Works. 

With twenty reproductions in Antotype ..net 42/0 

Shand (Alexander Innes), General John Jacob of the 

Scinde Light Horse. 10/0 

Marshall (Beatrice), Emma Marshall: a Memoir. 6/0 

Moule (Rev. H. C. G.), The Secret of the Presence, and 

other Sermons . 3/6 

Eardley-Wilmot (Captain S.), Our Fleet To-day and its 

Development during the last Sixty Tears . 3/0 

Norris (W. E.), The Fight for the Crown. Cheaper 

Edition . 3/6 

Kerr (Richard), Wileless Telegraphy Popularly Exj lained. 

Fourth Edition. Revised . 1/0 


Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Bent (Theodore), Southern Arabia . 18/0 

Wilson (Beckles), The Great Company, 1667-1871: Being 
a History of the Honourable Company of Merchant 

Adventurers Trading in Hudson’s Bay . 18/0 

Thackeray (Col. Sir Edward), Biographical Notices of 

Officers of the Royal Bengal Engineers. 12/6 

Molteno (P. A.), The Life and Times of Sir John Charles 
Molteno, K.C.M.G., First Premier of the Cape 

Colony . 28/0 

Martin (Benjamin Ellis) and Martin (Charlotte M.), The 

Stones of Paris, in History and Letters. 18/0 

Macnamara (N. C.), The Origin and Character of the 

British People . 6/0 

West (Sir Algernon), Recollections, 1832 to 1886. Second 

Eiition .. 21/0 

Kropotkin (Prince), Memoirs of a Revolutionist . 21/0 

Lee (Sidney), Life of William Shakespeare. Library 

Editiou. Illustrated . 16/0 


Fitohett (W. H.), How England Saved Europe: The Story 
of the Great War, 1793-1815. Yol. I. From the Low 
Countries to Egypt.—Yol. II. The Struggle for the 
Sea.—Yol. III. The War in the Peninsula.—Vol. IV. 

Waterloo and St. Helena .each 6/0 

Pitcairn (E. H.), Unwritten Laws and Ideals of Active 

Careers ...... 7/6 

Earle (Mrs. C. W.), More Pot-Pourri. Third Impression... 7/6 
The Haworth Edition of the Life and Works of the Sisters 
Bronte. Introductions to the works are supplied by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and an Introduction and Notes 
to Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronte,” by Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter. The following are published: Vol. 

I. Jane Eyre.—Vol. II. Shirley.—Vol. III. Villette. 

—Vol. IV. The Professor.—Vol. V. Wuthering Heights 
and Agnes Grey. The following will be ready on 
March 26 : Vol. VI. The Tenant of WildfeU Hall, by 
Anne Bronte ; and, on April 26, the final volume, Vol. 

VII. Life of Charlotte Bronte, by Mrs. Gaskell, each 6/0 
Sidney (Lee), Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. 
LXII. The final volume will be published on 


July 1, 1900 .net 15/0 

Fiction. 

Phillipps-Wolley (Clive), The Chicamon Stone: a Legend 

of the Yukon Basin. 6/0 

Douglas (Theo.), Nemo . 6/0 

Hutchinson (Horace G.), Little Lady Mary, &c. 6/0 

Doyle (Conan), The Green Flag, and other Tales of War 

and Sport . 6/0 

Crockett (S. R.), Little Anna Mark. 6/0 

Colmore (G.), The Marble Face. 6/0 

Hardy (Francis H.), To the Healing of the Sea. 6/0 

Birrell (Olive), Love in a Mist . 6/0 


Jewett (Sarah Orae), The Queen’s Twin, and other Stories 5/0 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Meakin (Budgett), The Land of the Moors: a General 

Description . 15/0 

Penny (Mrs. Frank), Fort St. George, Madras. 10/6 

Tschudi (Clara), Eugenie, Empress of the French . 7/6 

Claviere (R. de Maulde la), The Women of the Renaissance 
Hill (Alexander), A Run Round the Empire: Being the 
Log of Two Young People who Circumnavigated the 

Globe . 3/6 

ricker (Dr. Karl), The Antarctic. 7/6 


The Campaigns of the Derbyshire Regiment: Raines (Gen. 

Sir Julius), The 95th (The Derbyshire) Regiment in 
Central India.—Gosset (Major E. A. G.), The 2nd 
Battalion Derbyshire Regiment in the Egyptian Cam- 
paign of 1882.—Iggulden (Capt. H. A.), The 2nd 
Battalion Derbyshire Regiment in the Sikkim Expe¬ 
dition of 1888 . 1/0 

Social England Series (Edited bv Kenelm Cotes): Cooke- 
Taylor (R. W.), Course of Industrial Empire.—Cor¬ 
nish (F. W.), Chivalry.—Brown (Prof. G. Baldw n), 
History of the Fine Arts.—Vinogradoff (Prof.), The 
English Manor.—Balfour (Henry), The Evolution of 
Household Implements.—Smith (Lucy Toulmin), 
Mysteries and Miracle Plays.—Smith (C. Fell), The 
Social Position of Women.—Clowes (W. Laird), The 

Navy . .each 4/6 

Bleek (Dr. W. H. J.), Specimens of Bushman Folklore ... 
Dalbiac (Col. P. H.), A Dictionary of Foreign Quotations 

(French and Italian). ........... 7/6 

Carpenter (Edward), Eros and Psyche and the First Book 

of the Iliad of Homer. 2/6 

Ives (George), Eros’ Throne: a Book of Verse. 2/6 

Marshall (William). Herbert: a Poem. 

Matehim (D. Bridgman), Atlantis: The Book of the 

Angels . 

Carlsen (W.), War as It Is. 1/6 

The Public Schools Year Book, 1900. Edited by three 


Public School Men ..._•. 2/6 

Balmforth (Ramsden), Some Social and Political Pioneers 

of the Nineteenth Century... 2/6 

Millin (G. F.), Commerce and Christianity.... 

Phipson (C. B.), The Science of Civilisation; or, The 
Principles of Agricultural, Industrial, and Commer¬ 
cial Prosperity . 

Smith (Alfred), The Housing Question . 1/0 

Mark (H. T.), The Sound and Sight Method of Teaching 

French ..•.- 

Pestalozzi (J. H.), How Gertrude Teaches Her Children... 3/6 

McMillan (Margaret), Early Childhood. 3/0 

Mark (H. T.), An Outline of the History of Educational 

Theories in Eogland ... 3/0 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Moore (George), The Bending of the Bough .net 3/6 

Aberdeen (Countess of), The Transactions of the Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Women. 7 vols.each, net 3/6 

Wright (M. E. S.), Rhymes Old and New.net 3/6 

Crampton (G. C.), A Story of an Estancia. 3/6 

Pike (G. Holden), Cromwell and His Times . 3/6 

Symons (Arthur), The Complete Works of Mathilde Blind 7/6 

Yeld (George), Scrambles in the Eastern Graians. 7/6 

Hannah (I. C.), A Brief History of Eastern Asia. 7/6 

Hardy (Rev. E. J.), Mr. Thomas Atkins. 6/0 

Bearne (Catherine A.), Pictures of the Old French Court 10/6 
Story of the Nations Series : Orsi (Pietro), Modem Italy, 
1748-1898. — Scott (Sir John), Modern Egypt. — 

Boyesen (Prof. Hjalmar H.), Norway.■.each 5/0 

Caddick (Helen), A White Woman in Central Africa . 6/0 

Sports Library; Dale (T. F.), Riding, Driving, and 
Kindred Sports.—Fegan (B.), and Others, Football, 

Hookey, and Lacrosse...each 2/6 

Harper (IdaHusted), Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony 32/0 
Jones (David B.) and Rhys (John), The Welsh People: 

their Origin, Language, and History . 16/0 

Overseas Library: Gaggin (John), Among the Man- 
Eaters.—Montagnac (Noel de), Negro Nobodies: a 
Study of Life in Jamaica.—Bulfin (W.), Tales of the 

Pampas .each 2/0 

How to Read War News: a Vade-Mecum of Notes and 

Hints to Readers of Despatches, &c. 1/0 

Fiction. 


Barry (William), Arden Massiter. 6/0 

Smith (Isabella), The Minister’s Guest . 6/0 

McAulay (Allan), The Rhymer. 6/0 

Sutcliffe (Halliwell), Shameless Wayne . 6/0 

Alexander (Mrs.), Through Fire to Fortune . 6/0 

Barr (Amelia E.), Was it Right to Forgive ?. 6/0 

“ Ouida,” The Waters of Eaera . 6/0 

Carman (A. R.), The Preparation of Ryerson Embury. 6/0 

Gingold (Helene), The Chillingfield Chronicles. 6/0 

Jeb (Serna), Uncle Peter. 6/0 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNE PRATrS FLOWERING PLANTS , 
GRASSES ; SEDGES , FERNS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Is now Published Complete in 4 vols. 

Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, £2 8s. net; in 4 vola., 
medium 8vo, half-morocco, gilt top, £3 net. 

The Standard Work on tbe British Flora. 

ANNE PRATT'S 

FLOWERING PLANTS, 

GRASSES, SEDGES. AND FEBNS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Edited and Revised by EDWARD STEP, F.L B 
Illustrated with 319 Coloured Plates, accurately 
reproduced in the Natural Tints, and Four 
Black-and-Wbite Diagrams. 
_Royal 8vo, wit h 1100 pp._ 

In 4 vols., medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, £3 net; 
ditto, half-morocco, gilt top, £3 12s. net. 

FAVOURITE FLOWERS 

OF 

GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L S. 

The Cultural Directions edited by WILLIAM 
WATSON, F.R.H.S., Assistant Curator 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Illustrated with 316 superb Coloured Plates, Drawn 
and Coloured with minute care from the actual 
Living Plants. 

Medium 8vo, over 700 pp. 

The STANDARD says:—“The volumes are all 
alike in their interest. The pictures awaken many a 
pleasant memory of old times to those who have 
drifted into cities; they will be coveted by all and 
purchased by many.’* 

The DAIL Y CHRONICLE says:We wish that 
everybody who takes pride in his garden could afford 
a copy of this beautiful work. So mnch disappoint¬ 
ment would be avoided, so much labour saved, and so 
much greater in p roportion would be the results.” 

THE 

ROMANCE OF WILD FLOWERS. 

A Companion to the British Flora. 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 

With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:-“No one 
is better qualified to write a popular book on the 
British flora than Mr. Edward 8tep. He is the guide, 
counsellor, and friend of every field club, and his I 
knowledge, gained as it is from Nature herself rather 
than from the library or the class-room, is placed 
before the unscientific reader in just such form as he i 
or she can easily comprehend. Print, illustrations, 
and text are alike excellent, and this library should 
appeal Joe very lover of the country.”_ 

SERIES I. AND II. 

In small fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, round corners, 7s. 6d. 
each; and in morocco, 10s. 6d. each. 

WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND 
BLOSSOMS. 

A Pocket Galde to British Wild Flowers. 

By EDWARD STEP. 

Each containing 138 Coloured and 16 Black-and- 
white Plates. 

The First and Second Series of these Handbooks 
practically deal with the whole of the British Wild 
Flowers which come under the notice of the ordinary 
Botanist._ 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

J. D. HARDING’S ART MANUAL8. 

LESSONS on ART. By J. D. 

HARDING. Containing 127 Lessons, 156 pagfs 
of Text, 48 Lithographic Plates, and 103 Outlines. 

LESSONS on TREES. By J. D 

HARDING. Containing 63 Lessons on 63 Litho¬ 
graphic Plates, together with Descriptive Text to 
each Lesson. 

The late Mr. Buskin wrote:—*' They are deservedly 
praised, for they are the only works by a modern 
draughtsman which express in any wise the energy 
of trees and the law of growth, of which we have 
been speaking. There are no lithographic sketches 
which, for truth of general character, obtained with 
little cost of time, at all rival Harding's.” 


“MRS. BURNETT HAS NEVER WRITTEN 
BETTER THAN IN THI8 STORY.''— Vide Press. 

Grown 8vo, 480 pp., cloth gilt, 6a. 


IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE 

DE WILLOUGHBY 
CLAIM. 

BY 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH , Nov. 29,1809. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that Mrs. 
Burnett’s new work is one of the mo9t moving novels 

of the year.and it contains scenes of a roost tender 

and pervading sweetness.As is always the case in 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s best work, it is the lovable- 
neas of her characters which gives such charm to 

her pages.To pass from scenes of keen pathos to 

othere of such tender charm, from the piteous figure 
of Margery to that of the radiant 8heba, is an employ¬ 
ment which, however affecting to our emotions, is 

very fascinating.it is an exceedingly attractive 

novel.” 

The WEEKLY SUN, Dec. 2, 1893. 

“'The De Willoughby Claim’ shows the gifted 
authoress at her best. The novel is one of the mod 
human that has been published this year, and is full 
of that sweetness and pathos we have come to look 
for in Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s work. The characters 

are all lovable.It is the biggest ihing Mrs. Hodgson 

Burnett has attempted, and she has been rewarded 
with conspicuous success.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN , Dec. 5, 1899. 

“ Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has never written 
anything better than this story.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE , Doc. 8, 1899. 

" Mrs. Burnett has never written better than in 
this story. She has never delineated character more 
delicately, more sympathetically, her pathos has 
never been truer, her humour more engaging. The 
book gives one the impression of having been written 
with great and worthy care. No writer, not the very- 
ablest, who made a point of turning oat, sav, three 
novels a year, conld possibly have done anything so 
good as ‘ The De Willoughby Claim.' The book is 
well worthy to be read, and will be read by the wise.” 

The EAST ANGLICAN DAILY TIMES , 

Dec. 7, 1899. 

“ Whatever Mrs. Burnett chooses to write is sure of 
an interested and eager welcome from the multitude 

of her admirers.Felicia, Tom de Willoughby, and 

Margery are characters not easily to be forgotten, 
and the sterner figures are drawn with more power 
and Bareness than Mrs. Burnett has anywhere else 
compassed. This is certainly the finest story Mrs. 
Burnett has given us-and that is saying a great 
deal.” 

The COURT JOURNAL , Doc. 9, 1899. 

“ We have had to wait for ' In Connection with the 
De Willoughby Claim' to find Mrs. Burnett at her 
best, or, we should say, perhaps, revealing qualities 
that were hardly suggested by her previous works. 
But it is futile to attempt to describe the charm of the 
book. It must be read to be appreciated, which may 
sound paradoxical, but is not.” 

The LIVERPOOL POST\ Feb. 14, 1900. 

“ In working out this story Mrs. Burnett shows all 
the artistic skill, insight into human character, and 
literary power that were so conspicuous in ‘Litile 

Lord Fauntleroy *.The novel is full of delightfully 

drawn pictures of life.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 61. 

JOHN GUSEIN: 

His Life and Teaching 1 . 

With Bibliography and Portrait. 

By J. MARSHALL MATHER. 

“ It would be difficult to obtain a more lucid and 
comprehensive idea of John Raskin and his life-work 
in a small compass than can be assured by a careful 
study of that admirable little monograph. 'In its 
revised and enlarged form,’ says the SPECTATOR , 
1 the book is a most excellent aid to the understanding 
of the very nature of the great art critic and philo¬ 
sopher, as well as of the brilliant productions of his 
pen.' Mr. Mather only claims for his little volume 
that it is an outline of Ruakin’s life and teaching in¬ 
tended for those who are purposing a careful and 
detailed study of his works, but it is so excellently 
done, with so firm a touch and so clear a perception 
of essentials, that to those who have no time for the 
detailed study referred to, it will give a most useful, 
interesting, and just idea of the great teacher and his 
work.” 


READY SHORTLY. 

POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, sewed. Is. 

JOHN RUSKIN: 

His Life and Teaching. 

By J. MARSHALL MATHER. 

Reprint of the above well-known work, strongly 
bound, including the Bibliography, but omitting the 
Portrait. 

CHEAP POPULAR I88UE. 

Crown 8vo, sewed, picture cover, Is. 

JOHN BULL & CO. 

By MAX O'RELL. 

The MANOBESTSR GUARDIAN says: "This 
popular edition of the book in which Max O'Rell takes 
stock of Canada. Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa is very serviceable reading at the present time 
for all who are prepared for naked truths, pleasant 
and unpleasant, but always shrewd and interesting, 
from the one Frenchman who is at home with us and 
knows our qualities and defects.” 


Pocket Volume, bound in Khaki. 
Small 24mo, cloth, red lettered, gilt top. Is. 

SOLDIER SONUS. 

A NEW MILITARY SONG-BOOK. 


Containing the latest Popular Songs, including 
THE SOLDIERS of the QUEEN, 


PRIVATE TOMMY 
ATKINS. 

THE DEATHLESS 
ARMY. 

THE OLD BRIGADE. 


| WHO CARRIES THE 
GUN. 

THE UNION JACK. 
TO THE FRONT. 

&c. &c. 


,To which are added tbe Collection Edited by 
J. E. CARPENTER. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 

BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

By Lieut.-Col. SECCOMBR. 

Neatly bound in khaki-coloured cloth. Is. 6d., with 
Twelve Original Coloured Plates and Illustrations for 
every Day in the Year. 

Also kept in Art binding, watered silk sides, inlaid 
panel, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

And in various leather bindings. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SCARLET AND STEEL. 

RED COAT ROMANCES 

By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 

Illustrated by Richard Simkin. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

The DAILY MAIL says: “There is humour and 
character as well as a touch of quiet pathos in these 
seven tales of garrison life. Among the best of them 
are • Corporal by Purchase.' ‘Judgment by Default, 
•The Blue-Eyed Babe,’ and ' Poor Litile Jacky.’ All 
of them have heart, all of them show an intimate 
knowledge of Tommy Atkins, and all are worthy to be 
read.” 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE may be had post free on application from the Publishers. 

London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford St., Strand, W.C., and New York 
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THE ACADEMY. 

Editorial and Publishing Offices, 43, Chancery-lane. 

The Academy will be tent poet-free to every Annual Subscriber 
in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue, Threepence; postage One Halfpenny. Price 
for S3 issues, Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 

Foreign Sates for Yearly Subscriptions . 20*, 

including postage. 

American Agents for the Academy : Brentano’s, 31, Union- 
square, New York. 


The Irish Literary Movement.* 

Mr. Yeats as Shepherd. 

At the present rate of events we shall all soon be claiming 
Irish descent. We have seen Mr. George Moore sob his 
way from London to Dublin with Art in his portmanteau. 
On Saturday thousands of Englishmen will be wearing 
clover leaves in honour of St. Patrick. In April the 
Queen’s visit. It is all very pleasant and important; and 
now, to give the joy its crown of song, Mr. W. B. Yeats 
comes wandering by—with dreams in his eyes—telling us 
that Ireland’s new poets are to “ lead many that are sick 
with theories and trivial emotions to some sweet well- 
waters of primeval song.” It is most true that many of 
us are sick with theories; all the bolder then is Mr. Yeats 
when he advances another. It is not as though his chosen 
band of poets were living in Ireland, cultivating the 
Muse on a few potatoes. Mr. Yeats himself lives in 
London and has been seen in hansom cabs; and Mrs. 
Hinkson, Miss Nora Hopper, Mrs. Clement K. Shorter, 
and Mr. Lionel Johnson are all Londoners; several 
of them, indeed, have sung the praises of London with 
rapture. However, Mr. Yeats produces documents— 
an anthology of modem Irish verse and an introductory 
essay—in support of his message; the least we can do is 
to examine these. 

At once we are captivated by Mr. Yeats’s knowledge, 
his subdued fervour, and his golden phrases. He tells 
first how slowly and fitfully English-speaking Ireland 
found poets after the dissolution of the bardic order in 
the wars of the seventeenth century. Irish poets rose, 
but they were of little use to Ireland. Goldsmith came 
to London; Swift was, in Mr. Balfour’s phrase, an Irish¬ 
man only by the visitation of God, and against his will; 
Congreve turned gentleman at an early age; and Parnell, 
Denham, and Roscommon hardly count. Moore, with all 
his Irish melodies, was not very melodious. But at last 
a little band of translators arose who put old Gaelic 
verses into English; and then came a band of “ Young 
Ireland ” poets like George Darley and Samuel Lover and 
James Clarence Mangan and Edward Walsh. Most of 
these were too given to politics; “ they had no time to 
listen to the voice of the insatiable artist, who stands 
erect, or lies asleep waiting until a breath arouses him, 
in the heart of every craftsman.” Mangan—the laureate 
of the group — eschewed politics, but not opium. Mr. 
Yeats says of this unhappy poet: “ Mangan knew nothing 
of the happiness of the outer man; and it was only when 
prolonging the tragic exultation of some dead bard that 
he knew the unearthly happiness which clouds the outer 
man with sorrow, and is the fountain of impassioned art.” 
That explains “Dark Rosaleen,” with its glorious energy 
that seems to outlive its last stanza, and go thrilling 
wordlessly through space and time. Undoubtedly, with 
Mangan we come to the ’osses. A little later came 
Samuel Ferguson, William Allingham, and Aubrey de 
Vere, working apart from politics, and turning an ear not 

0 A Book of Irish Verse. Selected from Modem Writers, by 
W. B. Yeats. (Methuen.) 


only to the Gaelic bards, but to the poets of the big 
world. To Allingham Mr. Yeats awards this fine 
praise : “ He is the poet of the melancholy peasantry of 
the West, and, as years go on, and voluminous histories 
and copious romances drop under the horizon, will take 
his place among those minor immortals who have put 
their souls into little songs to humble the proud.” 
That is the criticism of a poet. But Mr. Yeats knows 
that these poets of Fenian days are not worthy of all 
imitation. From their successors of to-day a finer and 
more alluring craftsmanship is asked, in alliance with the 
old passion, the immemorial legends. A spell more potent 
and more delicate is needed to evoke poetry from a world 
full of cross-currents of noise and vulgar energy. Un¬ 
fortunately, the world is much with the young Irishman 
he goes to Trinity College, or to the English Universities, 
and the poet is worn out of him. “ He loves the mortal 
arts which have given him a lure to take the hearts of men, 
and shrinks from the immortal, which could but divide 
him from his fellows.” Still Mr. Yeats has his little flock 
of the faithful. Besides the London colony, there is the 
mysterious A. E., whose poetry “ has a more disembodied 
ecstasy than any poetry of our time.” By the way, A. E. 
is accounted the “ chief poet of the school of Irish mystics 
which has shaped Mr. Charles Weekes.” When Mr. 
Yeats talks like that we realise that we have not the 
wedding garment. For of Mr. Weekes we know nothing 
beyond the fact, mentioned with respect by Mr. Yeats, 
that he “ published recently, but withdrew immediately, a 
curious and subtle book.” Such fawn-like flight is surely 
far above three signed copies, and unobtainable vellum. 
Then there is Mr. John Eglinton, “best known for the 
orchestral harmonies of his Remnant ,” and behind these a 
pale wavering crowd of “ young writers, who have thought 
the labours that bring the mystic vision more important 
than the labours of any craft.” Is it possible that Mr. 
Yeats can at any moment lay his hands on a poet with 
mystic vision, and no visible means of support ? If so, the 
Irish literary movement may indeed endure. 

So much for the poets, what of their work? Criticism 
of individual poems is not needed. The questions to be 
answered are surely these: Do these poems, gathered from 
many hands in two centuries, seem to belong to each other; 
do they form a recognisable homogeneous body of verse 
about which general conclusions can be formed ? Secondly, 
if they are homogeneous, have they qualities which entitle 
them to be accepted as good leaven? have we here an 
influence, and a valuable influence? To these questions 
our answer is “Yes.” For setting aside all other and, as 
we think, minor considerations, we find in these poems 
a love of nature more intimate and spiritual than we think 
could be found in any collection of English or Scottish poets 
of the same, perhaps even of a higher, literary rank. The 
Irish heart has loved Nature not only with the love of a 
bruised patriot, but with the old indefinable temperamental 
love of tne Celt for Mother Earth. These Irish poets do 
not seem to come to Nature with eyes, they seem to be 
dwelling with her in spirit; they love to be alone with her, 
not naming her trees and flowers, not curiously observant 
of detail, but deeply conscious of her large life and her 
warm permanent embrace of them in life or death. It 
recurs—this note—in many keys, many standards of 
expression, but it is the recurrent and magisterial note of 
all these poems. You have it in Sir Samuel Ferguson’s 
balldt of “ Aideen’s Grave ” : 

Here, far from camp and chase removed, 

Apart in Nature’s quiet room, 

The music that alive she loved 
Shall cheer her in the tomb. 

The humming of the noontide beee, 

The lark’s loud carol all day long, 

And, borne on evening’s salted breeze, 

The clanking sea-bird’s song, 
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Shall round her airy chamber float, 

And with the whispering winds and streams, 

Attune to Nature’s tendereet note 
The tenor of her dreams; 

And oft, at tranquil eve’s decline, 

When full tides lip the Old Green Plain, 

The lowing of Moynalty’s kine 
Shall round her breathe again. 

You have it in Mr. Charles Weekes’s “ Think ’’: 

Think, the ragged turf-boy urges 
O’er the dusty road his asses; 

Think, on seashore far the lonely 
Heron wings along the sand; 

Think, in woodland under oak-boughs 
Now the streaming sunbeam passes; 

And bethink thee thou art servant 
To the same all-moving hand. 

You have it in alliance with fairy lore, in William 
Allingham’s “ Fairies ” : 

High on the hill-top 
The old King sits; 

He is now so old and gray 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 

- With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 

On his stately journeys 
From Sleeveleague to Bosses 
Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights, 

To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 

You have it as the gift of memory—that childish memory 
whose lightest caprice is worth all the acquisitions of 
study: 

Four duoks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky of spring, 

White clouds on the wing: 

What a little thing 
To remember for years— 

To remember with tears! 

You have it as sheer description, which achieves more by 
what it selects than by what it says, in Mrs. Hinkson’s 
“ Children of Lir ” : 

Dews are in the clear air, and the roselight paling, 

Over sands and sedges shines the evening star, 

And the moon’s disk high in heaven is sailing, 

Silvered all the spear-heads of the rushes are— 

Housed warm are all things as the night grows oolder, 
Water-fowl and sky-fowl dreamless in the nest, 

But the swans go drifting, drooping wings and shoulder, 
Cleaving the still waters where the fishes rest. 

You have it when no bird sings, the poet refusing all 
material help to his thought. Thus A. E.: 

What of all the will to do ? 

It has vanished long ago, 

For a dream-shaft pierced it through 
From the Unknown Archer’s bow. 

What of all the soul to think f 
Some one offered it a cup 
Filled with a diviner drink, 

And the flame has burned it up. 

What of all the hope to climb f 
Only in the self we grope 
To the misty end of time: 

Truth has put an end to hope. 

What of all the heart to love ? 

Sadder than for will or soul, 

No light lured it on above; 

Love has found itself the whole. 

Wherefore, if we came gingerly to this book, and did not 
at once put away the smile of incredulity, we lodge it on 
our shelves with gratitude and respect. 


Things Seen. 

The Lesson. 

He asked for a match, which should, in the fitness of 
things (common decency, even!), have been denied him 
severely, but was not denied -him; and, for the little 
comedy that followed, there is one who, realising every¬ 
thing, bears his responsibility lightly, nor can find it in 
his heart to be other than grateful exceedingly (to himself 
by example—the condemned match his!) and most im- 
penitently glad. 

The cigaretted, but matchless, was seven, perhaps— 
perhaps eight; his smaller companion, six. The owner of 
the match that changed hands is—well, never mind . . . 
old enough to know better! The attenuation of the 
cigarette, maybe, influenced him. It was such a cigarette as 
in Piccadilly or Bond-street you may see in neat crimson 
boxes, labelled “ Ladies’,” and possibly “ Scented ” : in 
less notable thoroughfares cigarettes of such narrow 
dimensions are to be seen in packets of six (is it ten ?), 
in the windows of shops trading comprehensively in 
tobacco, sweets, newspapers (the like ana unlike), at a 
penny a packet! Whatever the poison enwrapped in the 
meagre roll, its proportions were infinitesimal. So much 
excuse had the match-giver. . . . But excuse? ... It 
was not the poison, but the principle—and, there! he 
hugs himself, making and seeking no excuse whatsoever. 
A favour was asked of him, he granted it regally—nay, 
more, giving quickly, he gave twice. 

Seven, then, the asker, holding cigarette and match 
securely in one hand, took Six by the other, and led him 
to a doorway dose by. Into the recess Seven pushed Six 
with some energy, and then, putting his head out, looked 
up and down the street. All was safe, it seemed. The 
giver of the match, as an accomplice, evidently “counted ” 
no longer. Nothing was to be feared from him, it was 
plain—so do sinners commit themselves!—and he was 
suffered to look on undisturbed. 

“Now,” said Seven. 

Six looked pale but determined—as one who has made 
up his mind and will see something through. 

“Put it in y’ mouth,” said Seven. “Not that end, 
silly! Don’teh see the silver tip ? ” 

“Aw-right,” said Six. 

Seven struck the match in a workmanlike way, shading 
the flame at once with his cupped hands. Oh, but Seven 
was experienced! And oh, but the matoh-giver was 
hardened, to have looked on unmoved—unmoving rather 
let us say—at the infamy! 

“ Draw,” said Seven authoritatively. 

“ Draw ? ” said Six doubtfully. 

“ Yus, dror it, y’ silly! ” 

Six drew. 

“ That’s right,” said Seven. “ You’ll do. Dror again. 
That’s better. Now spit! ” 


The Flag. 

When midnight fell on the day of national rejoicing I 
turned from the garish streets still thronged with delirious 
crowds and went homewards. The shouts died away, 
glimmering lights took the place of the flaring illumina¬ 
tions, and so I came to a great Square silent save for the 
rustling of the tall trees. As I passed through it the door 
of one of the solemn houses opened, disclosing an old man 
with a letter in his hand. He paused a moment on the 
threshold, and then, reaching out, grasped a flag that had 
been stuck with others above the doorway, and descended 
the steps. A servant who came running up the stairs at 
that moment observed the incident and smiled. As the 
old man crossed the road to the pillar-box he shouldered 
the flag, squared his shoulders, and stepped out as if he 
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were marching to mueio. He posted his letter, and 
returned across the roadway with the flag fluttering in the 
night breeze* and his chin tilted in the air. Now all the 
day and night I had been watching patriotism.—patriotism 
inspired and encouraged by the contact with excited 
patriots, patriotism whose infection caught and carried 
London away in a whirl of enthusiasm. But here was 
a man—alone, at midnight, and old—doing a thing for its 
own sake, without onlookers, without encouragement: 
doing it secretly, and so bravely. His action seemed to 
me rather remarkable, and I said as much to the police¬ 
man at the corner. His manner was noncommittal; but he 
stalked a few steps nearer to the house, at the open door 
of which the servant stood waiting his master’s return. 
As the old man ascended the steps and replaced the 
flag, the servant caught the policeman’s eye, smiled, and 
winked. 

The policeman turned to me, and remarked with the air 
of one who says a good thing : 

“ No man’s a hero, sir, to his own valet.” 

“ You know how Hegel explains that proverb,” I said 
sharply. 

He stuck his hands into his belt and shook his head. 
“Can’t say as I do !” 

“ Not because the hero is no hero, but because the valet 
is only a valet.” 

“Well,.” said the constable as he turned on his heel, 
“ there’s room for all sorts in the world.” 


Mr. Kipling and Mark Twain. 

The interview with Mark Twain which Mr. Kipling enjoyed 
in 1889, and which is described in From Sea to Sea (reviewed 
elsewhere in this number), is in some respects the best 
interview that we have ever read. Historically the meeting 
was of the highest importance, for, as we have before 
remarked in the Academy, Mark Twain was the greatest 
factor in the literary education of the younger man, and 
the younger man’s homage suggests that he knew it. 

The thing that struck me first was that he was an 
elderly man; yet, after a minute’s thought, I peroeived 
that it was otherwise, and in fire minutes, the eyes looking 
at me, I saw that the grey hair was an accident of the 
most trivial. He was quite young. I was shaking his 
hand. I was smoking his cigar, and I was hearing him 
talk—this man I had learned to love and admire fourteen 
thousand miles away. 

Reading his books, I had striven to get an idea of his 
personality, and all my preoonceived notions were wrong 
and beneath the reality. Blessed is the man who finds no 
dis il lusion when he is brought face to face with a revered 
writer. That was a moment to be remembered; the 
landing of a twelve-pound salmon was nothing to it. I 
had hooked Mark Twain, and he was treating me as though 
under certain circumstances 1 might be an equal. 

That was how Mr. Kipling felt. And he wrote to the 
Pioneer : “ You axe a contemptible lot, over yonder. Some 
of you are Commissioners, and some Lieutenant-Governors, 
and some have the V.O., and a few are privileged to walk 
about the Mall arm in arm with the Viceroy; but I have 
seen Mark Twain this golden morning, have shaken his 
hand, and smoked a cigar—no, two cigars—with him, and 
talked with him for more than two Lours! Understand 
clearly that I do not despise you; indeed, I don’t. I am 
only very sorry for you, from the Viceroy downward.” 
It must sometimes occur to the author of this interview, 
not without sadness, that there is now no one of whom he 
can write like this. Youth has its compensations—and, 
indeed, hero-worship is by no means the least of them. 

For a while copyright was the subject of talk. And 
then the younger man asked if Tom Sawyer married Judge 


Thatcher’s daughter. The .question was not answered, 
but this is how Mark Twain spoke of that immortal boy: 

“ I have a notion of writing the sequel to Tom, Sawyer 
in two ways. In one I would make him rise to great 
honour and go to Congress, and in the other I should hang 
him. Then the friends and enemies of the book could take 
their choice.” 

Here I lost my reverence completely, and protested 
against any theory of the sort, because, to me at least, 
Tom 8awyer was real. 

“ Oh, he is real,” said Mark Twain. “ He’s all the boy 
that I have known or recollect; but that would be a good 
way of ending the book”; then, turning round, “be¬ 
cause, when you come to think of it, neither religion, 
training, nor education avails anything against the force of 
circumstances that drive a man. Suppose we took the 
next four-and-twenty years of Tom Sawyer’s life, and 
gave a little joggle to the circumstances that controlled 
him, he would, logically and according to the joggle, 
turn out a rip or an angel.” 

“ Do you believe that, then ? ” 

“ I think so. Isn’t it what you call Kismet ? " 

“Yes; but don’t give him two joggles and show the 
result, because he isn’t your property any more. He 
belongs to us.” 

Then came humorous words on autobiography, truth¬ 
telling, and conscience, and anon Mark Twain dropped 
into autobiography himself. Says his companion and 
observer: 

He spoke always through his eyes, a light under the 
heavy eyebrows; anon crossing the room with a step as 
light as a girl’s, to show me some book or other; then 
resuming his walk up and down the room, puffiag at 
the cob pipe. I would have given much for nerve 
enough to demand the gift of that pipe—value, five oents 
when new. I understood why certain savage tribes 
ardently desired the liver of brave men slain in combat. 
That pipe would have given me, perhaps, a hint of his 
keen insight into the souls of men. But he never laid 
it aside within stealing reach. 

Onoe, indeed, he put his hand on my shoulder. It was 
an investiture of the Star of India, blue silk, trumpets, 
and diamond-studded jewel, all complete. If hereafter, 
in the changes and chances of this mortal life, I fall to 
cureless ruin, I will tell the superintendent of the work- 
house that Mark Twain once put his hand on my 
shoulder; and he shall give me a room to myself and a 
double allowance of paupers’ tobacco. 

So, to a Targe extent, may young men to-day feel also 
about Mr. Kipling, for if any man may be said to have 
succeeded Mark Twain, it is he. Not that Mark Twain’s 
6way is done, by any means, nor that Mr. Kipling has 
given us a Huckleberry Finn ; but the American is read lees 
than he was a dozen years ago. and the Anglo-Indian 
reigns at this moment over the male Anglo-Saxon intellect. 


Correspondence. 

Stevenson’s Beginnings. 

8ib, — Allow me to endorse Dr. Japp’s letter in the 
Academy, March 10, as the correct account of my con¬ 
nexion with the original publication of Treasure Island. 
Following Dr. Japp’s letter, Stevenson’s own acoount of 
the origin of Treasure Island would be timely and conclusive. 
Here is an extract from his article, entitled “My First 
Book— Treasure Island," which appeared in the Idler maga¬ 
zine, August, 1894: 

“ At Castleton of Braemar, on a chill September morning, 
by the cheek of a brisk fire, and the rain drumming on the 
window, I began The Sea Cook, for that was the original 
title. (It was Mr. Henderson who deleted the first title— 
The Sea Cook.) . . . Day by day, after lunch, I read aloud 
my morning’s work to the family. It seemed to me original 
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as sin; it seemed to belong to me like my right eye. I 
had counted on one boy; I found I had two in my 
audience. My father caught fire at once with all the 
romance and childishness of his original nature. His 
own stories, that every night of his life he put himself 
to sleep with, dealt perpetually with ships, roadside 
inns, robbers, old sailors, and commercial travellers be¬ 
fore the era of steam. He never finished one of these 
romances; the lucky man did not require to! But in 
Treasure Island he recognised something kindred to his own 
imagination; it was hu kind of picturesque: and he not 
only heard with delight the daily chapter, but set himself 
acting to collaborate. When the time came for Billy 
Bones’s chest to be ransacked, he must have passed the 
better part of a day preparing, on the back of a legal 
envelope, an inventory of its contents, which I exactly 
followed; and the name of ‘ Flint’s old ship ’—the Walrus 
—was given at his particular request. And now who 
should come dropping in, ex mackina, but Dr. Japp, like 
the disguised prince who is to bring down the curtain 
upon peace ana happiness in the last act; for he carried in 
his pocket, not a horn or a talisman, but a publisher— 
ready, in fact, to unearth new writers for my now old 
friend, Mr. Henderson’s Young Folks. Even the ruthless¬ 
ness of a united family recoiled before the extreme measure 
of inflicting on our guest the mutilated members of The 
Sea Cook; at the same time, we would by no means stop 
our readings ; and accordingly the tale was begun again 
at the beginning, and solemnly redelivered for the benefit 
of Dr. Japp. From that moment on I have thought 
highly of Ms critical faculty; for when he left us, he 
carried away the MS. in his portmanteau.” 

Before the story commenced (October 1 , 1881) in 
Young Folks, Stevenson called on me, bringing the cor¬ 
rected proofs of the opening chapters, and it was at that 
interview—my first with him—I expressed my dislike to 
the title The Sea Cook, and suggested Treasure Island (the 
name of the “map”), which he readily agreed to. The 
latter part of the story was written at Davos, Switzer¬ 
land.—I am, &c., James Henderson. 

Bed Lion House, Bed Lion Court, Fleet Street: 

March 14, 1900. 


A Revolution in Journalism. 

Sib, —Beferring to your most admirably written article 
called “ A Bevolution in Journalism,” in this week’s issue, 
may I enter a mild protest against the existing tendency 
in all serious journals to deprecate the class of papers 
represented by Tit-Bits ? 

Were such papers to consist exclusively of “ snappy ” 
paragraphs, bare of all useful information, the sneer would 
be justified. But this is not so. 

In order to illustrate my contention I turn to a recent 
issue of Tit-Bits, and find among other things: (1) A 
detailed explanation of military journalism ; ( 2 ) an account 
of the workings of the Meteorological Office; (3) a bio¬ 
graphical account of Sir George White; (4) nearly 200 
scientific facts; (5) a story which, although of min or 
literary merit, is possessed of a certain interest. 

The above features alone should, in my opinion, redeem 
the paper from the charge of being made up of “ snappy ” 
paragraphs. 

Further, I believe that papers of the Tit-Bits order 
build up a taste for serious reading—a taste which, in the 
absence of such papers, might never develop. 

I have only expressed very briefly—and I feel very 
poorly—my opinion on this subject, and I sincerely trust 
that, with your usual impartiality, you will publish this 
letter as a kind of gentle counterblast to the article called 
“A Bevolution in Journalism.”—I am, &c., 

P. Beaufoy. 

Playgoers’ Club, Strand, W.C.: March 9, 1900. 


Obsolete English Words. 

Sib,— If the fact that I live »'» partibus infidelibus ( vide- 
licit, United States) will excuse my belated letter, I would 
like to say how interested I have been in your lists of 
obsolete English words that your correspondents would 
restore. On reading them I took down my copy of a 
book which has attracted some attention over here among 
Shakespeare “cranks” (we Americans call all devotees 
“ cranks”), A Study in the Warwickshire Dialect, in which 
Dr. Appleton Morgan (the President of the New York 
Shakespeare Society) claims to demonstrate the Shake¬ 
spearean authorship of Shakespeare by discovering in 
every one of the plays an abundanoe of Warwickshire 
dialect words and pronunciations («.*., that the puns in the 
plays would be unintelligible unless the vowels were pro¬ 
nounced as pronounced to this day in Warwickshire), and 
out of it alone I have taken a few words which (if I am 
not too belated, as aforesaid) I would like to call attention 
to as being, I think, picturesque, suggesting to the mind’s 
eye something of what the act itself, if performed before 
us, might sound like, or seem to eye or ear to be : 

(1) Backfriend, meaning a surety, a backer. 

(2) Biblebaok, meaning stout (the Bible of those days being 

a stout volume). 

(3) Brevet, meaning to flirt. 

(4) Burning daylight, meaning to procrastinate. 

(5) Cumber, meaning tribulation, anxiety. 

(6) Cold crowdings, meaning hard times (perhaps a scarcity 

of fuel as produced by res angusta domi ) and huddling 

together to keep warm. 

(7) Mumblenews, meaning a talebearer or gossip. 

( 8 ) Next, meaning immediately. 

(9) Stitchwhile, mewing an instant or moment of time. 

( 10 ) Still (i.e., quiet), meaning respectable, gentlemanly, or 

ladylike. 

Perhaps some of your ingenious readers will give us a 
narrative framed to oontain these pictorial vocables.— I 
am, &c., Iba Holmes Harms. 

14, College-place, New York City; Feb. 25, 1900. 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Competition No. 25 (New Series). 

In response to our request for poems of not more than fourteen 
lines, celebrating the adventures of the elephant which escaped 
from the Crystal Palaoe, we have reoeived a budget of sonnets and 
other verse. The best of these effusions is that whioh follows, 
contributed by Mrs. Guy Branson, 44, Sandon Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham : 

He hatched a plot behind his twinkling eye, 

He seized his ohanoe—his longed-for liberty. 

Free from his prison bars, his galling chain, 

Free—and “My Lord the Elephant” again. 

Alas! how brief a respite from his woes, 

Fast round his hiding-plaoe his captors oloee, 

From Bromley Woods in hopeless trammels caught 
Triumphantly he's back to Sydenham brought. 

Once more the circus-ring, the gaslight flare, 

The sea of faces and the musio's blare— 

The trioks and gambols he—a slave—must need 
Perform to amuse this puny human breed. 

Ah ! sad, my Lord the Elephant, is he 
Who—captive—knows the joy of being free 1 
Replies reoeived also from T. C., Buxted; C„ Redhill; F. H. B., 
Sutton; H. C. H., Oxford; P. C. F„ Cambridge; R. F. M. C., 
Whitby; E. H. W., London; E. B. S., Ringwood ; E. W. H.. Streat- 
ham ; R. W. D. N., London ; C. L. E., Matlock; C. M. W., Hudders¬ 
field ; S. T., Redhill; P. K., London ; L. L, London ; and “ Sympa¬ 
thiser,” Oxford. 


Competition No. 26 (New Series). 

A correspondent writes “ This morning, as I was nearing the 
end of a journey in an omnibus, two elderly ladies got in, and at 
onoe continued a conversation which seemed to have teen engaging 
them for some time. One said: ‘Well, of course, it’s her own 
affair; but what Peter’s going to do I can’t think. It isn’t as if 
there was only Henry and the spaniel; there’s Margaret as well. 
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And John is expected home at any minnte. Poor John!’ 'Tee, 
indeed,’ said the other. ‘ Poor John ! and so fond of it all, too! ’ 
In the pause which followed, in which both ladies shook their 
heads solemnly, I had to alight. Might there not be the kernel of 
one of your interesting prize competitions in this fragment ?" We 
take our correspondent's hint, and offer a prize of a guinea to what 
seems to us the most reasonable answers to the questions which 
follow: 

OO Who was “ she,” and what was her own affair ? 

(ft) Who was Peter, and why should her conduct put him out J 

(<■) Who was Henry ? 

(d) Who was Margaret ? 

0 ) Who was John, why should he be called “ poor John,” and 
what was it of which he was so fond ? 

Answers should be as brief as possible. 

Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, March 20. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column o( p. 240, or it oan- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one Bide only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Ocb Special Pbizb Competitions. 

(/hr particulart tee intide page of cover .) 

Beceived during the week : Canadienne, Lethe, T. Lavicrep, 
Francesca, Inedito, Weye Farrer, Bee-Bee, Endeavour, Kirodo, 
Klapa, Sirius, Mondelambe, Catfordian, Webspinner, Lamorra, 
Brynach, Dum Spiro Spero, Hathor, Whirlpool, Grellier, Florae, 
Woolhana, Dormie, Cecil Cray, Antique Mores, The Bingo, 
Maryomet, Eerma, Irene, Babie, Anuonjylles, Ariel, Passionate 
Pilgrim, Catalle, Sarasvate, Noe, Rose Mortimer, Chasm, F. Luokett, 
Hermon, Memor. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. "| 

Rabelais. Translated by Sir Thomas Urquhart. 

This is a most welcome edition to the Tudor Transla¬ 
tions, and Mr. Whiblay’s introduction, running to nearly 
a hundred pages, puts the reader in possession of all the 
main facts about Rabelais and his translator. Mr. 
Whibley has some interesting remarks on Rabelais’ con¬ 
temporaries, whose freedom of expression seems to have 
rivalled his own. (Nutt.) 

Edward the Third (1327-1377). By James Mackinnon. 

Some of the soundest historians have devoted their study 
to a single reign, and this method, which has many 
advantages, is carried out with great care by Mr. 
Mackinnon, who contends that a history of Edward III. 
required to be written. Official documents and the 
chronicles of the period form the basis of his narrative, 
which is by no means an apology for its hero. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. 18s.) 

The Art and Practice of 

Hawking. By E. B. Michell. 

The modern revival of hawking has produced no book 
which, on a first glance, is more full and authoritative than 
this handsome treatise by a falconer of thirty years’ ex¬ 
perience. Every branch of the subject is treated. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Chronicle of the Year’s Compiled by George 

News of 1899. Eybe-Todd. 

This is the second year of issue of this publication, 
and we find useful memoranda wherever we dip. How 
deeply the Dreyfus case coloured the year is shown by 
nearly one hundred and fifty entries under this head. 

Owing to the exceptional pressure on our space other acknow¬ 
ledgments are held over. 


W. THACKER & CO.’S MEW BOOKS. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF THE WORKS OF 

WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

Edited by the Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bert., M.P. 

Vols. 1 to 13, demy 8vo, gilt tops, £0 16s. 6d. 

The volumes are printed from new type on hand-made paper, specially 
manufactured for this edition, and handsomely bound in buckram with 
gilt tops. 

Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum and other Full-Page Illustrations 
by well-known Artists, 

WITH SAMPSON THROUGH the WAR. By 

W. A. M. GOODE. An Account of the Naval Operations of the North Atlantic Squadron 
during the Spauiah War of 1893. With Chapters specially contributed by Hear-Admiral 
Sampson. U.S.N., Cxpt. H. D Evans, U.8.N., and Commander U. C. Todd, U.S N. With 
Portraits of OfliocnB, Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. cloth, 10 *. 6d. 

“ A graphic account of what took place.”—Engineer. 

“A very admirable history of Admiral Sampson's doings."— Journal of Commerce. 

“ Extremely interesting right through, and very well llluxtrated."—A'avy and Army. 

“ Perhaps one of the best of works on the war. The Sketch. 

*' Seldom indeed have the technicalities of naval warfare been so popularly dealt with." 

Nautical Maffasme. 

THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. By Fred. T. 

JANE. Author of " All the World’s Fighting Ships,’’ ’’The Torpedo in Peace and War," 
Inventor of the Jane Naval War Game (Naval Kriegspiel). Ac., Ac. With Maps, Plans, 
and ISO Illustrations from Sketches and Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. 
Royal 8vo. %>«. net. 

" Mr. J ane's book Is valuable, and it is certainly very instructive."—A rmy and Navy Gazette. 
“ Ce magnitique ourrage tdltA avec un soin tout jaarticulier.”— Le Yacht. 

" To naval students this volume will be of the utmost value Western Morning New*. 
“An up-to-date, well arranged, and concise Eucyclopfcdia of the subject."— Daily Newt. 

“ Fills a distinct gap in our naval literature."—Daily Chronicle. 

THE TORPEDO in PEACE and WAR. By Fred 

T. JANE. Author of "Blake of the Rattlesnake” "All the World's Fighting Ships," 
Inveutor of the Jane Naval War Game, Ae. With about 30 Full-Page ana a great many 
smaller Illustrations, the greater part of which are reproductions of Sketches made at 
Sea on board Torpedo Graft by the Author. Oblong folio, cloth gilt, 10*. <fcL 

THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT, and How to 

Carry It Out Anywhere. By LOUIS TARLETON YOUNG, M.D. New aud 
Revised Edition with Illustrations. A valuable book of Reference for Doctors and 
Patients. Crown 8vo, doth, 6a 

A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. A Summer Ramble 

through BaltUtan and Ladakli. By Capt. F. E. S. ADAIR (late Rifle Brigade). Author 
of " Sport in Ladakh.” With a Chapter on Central Asian Ti ade by Gant S H. Godfrey, 
late Britifh Joint Commissioner at Lah. Illustrated by a series of beautiful Photo¬ 
graphs and Drawings taken on the spit, and a Mtp of the route. Medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, 12 s. 6d. net 

“There ate few guides as good and as interesting.”— Daily Newt. 

“This record of big game will appeal forcibly to sports meu. n —Publitherf Circular. 

*' He gives striking pictures of scenes of grandeur.”— Bradford Ob freer. 

“ A very readahle book of sport and travel."— Spectator. 

“ The general reader aod the naturalist will, scarcely less thin the sportsman, find much 
in the book that is attractive or amusing."—Scoteman. 

*• We cordially oommend it to all sportsmen."— The Asian Calcutta. 

A JAUNT in JAPAN; or, Ninety Days' Leave in 

the Far East. By Capt. 8. C. F. JACK80N, D.S.O. the Hampshire Regt, D.A.A.G. 
Bombay. 8vo, doth, 4s. ttd. net. 

BULLET and SHOT in INDIAN FOREST, PLAIN* 

and HILL. With Hints to Beginners of Indian SliooiiDg. By C. E. M. RUSSELL 1 
late Senior Deputy Conservator of Forests, Mysore Service. Demy 8vo. cloth, los. 6d. 

*’A useful addition to Indian sporting literature."— S/jectator. 

THE ROD in INDIA: being Hints bow to obtain 

Sport, with Remaiks on the Natural History of Fish and their Culture. By H. 8’ 
THOMAS, F.L.S. Third Edition, Revised. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo* 
cloth, iSs. 

USEFUL HINTS to YOUNG SHIKARIS on the 

GUN and RIFLE. By "THE LITTLE OLD BEAR.” CrownSvo. 8econd Edition. 

THE SPORTSMAN MANUAL in QUEST of GAME 

in KULLU. LAHOUL, and LADAK.to the TSO MOK.VRl LAKES- With 9 Maps. 
By Lieut.-Colonel R. H. TYACKE, late H.M.’s 98th and Juh Regiments. Fcap. Svo, 6a. 

PHIL MAY’S ANNUAL, Is. Humorous Sketches, 

Powerful Stories. 

*’ Abouuds in comical sketches."— Th* Times. 

" As bright and witty as ever.”—Daily Graphic. 

" Stronger and funnier than in any previous year. — Daily Mail. 

“ Up to the clever caricaturist’s beat form."— Glasgow Herald. 

“ Screamingly funny.”—Literary World. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months,and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 

THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 

Proepeotnses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Bjoks always ON SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOB 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.O. 

London; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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CATALOGUES. 


OOTHERAX’S PRICE CURRENT 
^ OF LITERATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH PURCHASES 
IN SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

No. 695, just published for MAROH, includes a collec¬ 
tion of works on Australasia and the Pacific. 

Post free from 

HENRY 80THERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C.; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 

TXT ILLIAMS & NOROATE, 

VV IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

14, Hsoriotta Street, Oovent Garden, SO, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

"DTOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly eupplled on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on appUeation. 

DULAU A CO., ST. SOHO SQUARE. 


TXTANTED, INQUIRIES for ESTIMATES 

VV for PRINTING PERIODICALS. MAGAZINES, 
BOOKS, Ac., by a Firm of Printers in the Provinces (with 
direct communication with London). Equipped with Linos 
and plans forproducing high-class work.—Address, “ Publica¬ 
tions," John Haddon A Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

TSJEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

ll —KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printer! and Publishers. 13, Gough Square, 4, BoltOourt, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
M a chin es for fast folding and oovering 8, IS, 94, or 8*-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and a s riitan oe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloes free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 86121 . Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 

High-Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and M8. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
style or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 

_4-0, Paradise 8treet, LIVERPOOL 

B OOKS, Rare and Out of Print, Supplied. 

Please state wants. Catalogues free. Books bought for 
cash. Wanted. Bradley’s “Ethical Studies." 20e. offered.— 
T ub Hol land Co., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 

P UBLISHERS and Editors decline MSS., 

but do not state the reason. By putting right what is 
wrong, well-known Authoreusur/s the ultimate success of nearly 
every MS. passing through Ida hand*. Fees very moderate. 
Particular free.—A.. 11. Delamure Road, Haynes Park, S.W. 

S TORIES, ARTICLES,Ac .accuratelyTyped* 

Punctuation and revision when desired. * Absolute 
reliability. Highest references from Londou Editors and 
Authors.—Write Miss Fiiiend, 62, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. lOd. per 1.000 words. Samples and references 
Multi-Copies,— A duress, kiss E. M.. 18 . Mortimer Creeoent, N/w! 


T YPE-WRITER. —AUTHORS’ MSS. 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli¬ 
cates. Circulars. Examination Papers. Ac.—Miss E. Tioar. 
38, Maitland Park Villas. Haverstock Hill, N.W.—Estab¬ 
lished 1881 


T rafalgar literary and type- 

WRITING BUREAU IDE MOMET A WALKER), 
Sj Trafalgar Buildiugs, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 
j ^Re^jorting. Translations 


a, inuufAr oi- 0 „, ., VI>UUU . 

Typing. Duplicating. Shorthand, 
(all iAnguageB). 


Literary Researches. 


a Cuttings. 


T YPE-WRITING, well and quickly done, at 
moderate obarges.-Mrs. Axderson, 66. Warrender Park 
Road, Edinburgh. 


T YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING 

TYPE-WRITING. —NOVELS. PLAYS, ESSAYS care' 
fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
References to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Graham 23 
Qockspur Street, Pall Mall, Loudon. 

T ITERARY RESEARCH.-A Gentleman, 

JLJ experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooeas to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.— Apply, br 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, 8trand. London, W.C. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. a6. 

All readers attempting thie week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
239 ) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


M R. SIDNEY LEE will deliver a 

LECTURE on “SHAKESPEARE and the ELIZA¬ 
BETHAN PLAYGOER," in tho PFEIFPER HALL, at 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 43 and 45, Harley Street, W., on 
TUESDAY*. March 20, at 3 p.m. 

For tickets (price Half-a-crown) apply to the Lady Resident. 


ipHE 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE 

EALING, W. 

Established 1890. Incorporated by Royal Chirter 188 A 
President—II.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

High-class education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
and Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 
games. 

Training department for kindergarten students in prepara¬ 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Home in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 

MARGARET.WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 


R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill. Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them forCompetition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secretart, at College. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

GOWER STREET, W.C. 

Headmaster-J. LEWIS PATON. M.A-. late Fellow of 
St. John’s College. Cambridge. 

SUMMER TERM commences MONDAY. April 30th. 

Tho School is carried on in strict accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by the Founders of University College, and is 
organised as a first-grade Modern and Classical School. 

Examinations for Entrance Scholarships will be held on 
June 19th. 

For Prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HOR8BURGH, M.A.. Secretary. 


M 


ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above appoint¬ 
ment. Stipend £1*23 per annum. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University, above the 
French B&clielier standard, and speak fluent English. A know¬ 
ledge of Spanish will be a recommendation. 

Applications, accompanied by Testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 31st instant 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties on April 23rd, 1900. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 

"Q"NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCH 
LECTURER at University College. Liverpool, to be forwarded 
not later than April 28 th to the College Registrar, with twenty- 
five copies of testimonials. The Lecturer will be required to 
commence his duties on the 1st of Ootober. 

The appointment is for five years. Salary £250 a year, one- 
third of the Day Classes fees, and the whole of the Evening 
Classes fees. 

For ail particulars apply to the Reoistrar. 


TONDON LIBRARY, 

-Li ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. * 

Patboh— H.K.H. THE PRINCE OF WALE8, K.G. 
Pbesident— LE8LIE STEPHEN, Esq 
Viox-P&ESiDEirrs—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORD BI8HOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER. Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LfeCKY. M P 
D.C.L. 

Tbcstexs— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon 
LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSE¬ 
BERY . 

The Library oontains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year ; Life-Membership, acoording to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country aud Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open from 10 till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 18SS. 2 vols.. royal 8vo. price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.1>., Secretary and Librarian. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-ANP-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and gold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

SOM TWO OCIKKOS PKH MOUTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB NTS SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW LIST. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE ADVENTURES OF 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC, 

Entitled CAPTAIN •ATAN. Ce. 

From the French of LOUIS OALLET. With specially 
engraved Portrait of Cyrano de Bergerac. 

“Plenty to entertain in the volume, the story is always in 
movement, and stirring incidents follow each other in inex¬ 
haustible succession."—Daily Neva. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE ADVENTURE8 OP 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC, 

Entitled CAPTAIN SATAN. Bn. 

With fpeclally engraved Portrait ot Cyrano de Bernru. 
“Captain .Satan” forms a romance dadventure of a most 
exciting character, with the renowned Cyrano de Bergerac and 
his “heroic” nose for hero. Throughout the work we are 
brought closely in contact with Cyrano, and a vivid picture of 
the famous swashbuckler-poet is given. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ QUO VADIE.” 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY._ 

IN the NEW PROMISED LAND. 

By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Author of “Quo Vjdi.- 
Translated from the original Polieh hy Count B. de 
801SS0NS. With a new Photogravure Portrait of Henryk 
Sienkiowicz. 2 s. 6d. _ _. 

“ A vivid example of Henryk Sienkiewicz talent. The 
simple history of two Polish peasants is told with keen force 
and skill, so that their patient suffering, instinct with pathos 
and eloquent in the extreme. A powerful narrative. 

Daily Tcl&oropk. 

CURTIS YORKE’8 LATEST POPULAR NOVEL 

THIRD EDITION. 

JOCELYN ERROLL By Curtis 

YORKE. With fine Photogravure of the Author. Author 
of “ That Little Girl,” “ Once,” “ A Romance of Modern 
Loodbn,” Ac. 6s. „ . „ 

” Will be read with interest. PauUne Etheredge is skilfully 
touched iu.”— Daily CkronieU. 

THE LIFE-STORY OF MOZART. 

A 800L-STIRRING MUSICAL ROMANCE. 

THE TONE KING. 6s. ByHeribert 

RAU. Translated by JULIA E. 8. RAB. With Photo- 
gravure after J oxer's Portrait of Mozart. [Second Bditum- 
“ A lively story. Mr. Rau has lucidly and sympathetically 
chronicled the leading incidents in Mozart’s life; and the dm- 
rative of bis achievements as boy and man is delightful r e a din g 
throughout.”—Daily TWsprap*. 

LESLIE KEITH’S SUOOESSPUL NOVEL. 

SECOND EDITION. 

WAYFARERS ALL. 6s By Leslie 

K EITH, Author of “ Llabeth." “ My Bonnie Lady." Ac- 
“ An extremely entertaining and sympathetic romance. The 
Misses Green are masterly characterisations, and so are Rath s 
fascinating children "—Daily Ttlepraph. 

London: Ja brold & 8on 8, 10 A11, Warw ick L ane, B.C. 

OLIPH ANT’S NEW B OOKS. 

FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES.-.^ Yol. 

SIR DAVID WILKIE, 

And the SCOTS SCHOOL of PAINTERS. By EDWARD 
PINNINOTON. Cloth, U. «d.; extra gilt. 2s. 6d. 
hist of the Seri4t post frtt on npplicalion. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA: 

A Study iu Sociology. By ARTHUR H. 8MITH, D.D., 
Author of “Chinese Characteristics.” With 31 Illustration! 
from Photographs. Price 7s. 6d. 

The SIXTH THOUSAND is NOW READY of 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. With 16 Illustrations. Price 5a. 
“ The best book on the Chinese people.”—Examiner. 

MISSIONS IN EDEN: 

Gllmii.ee of Life in the Valley of the Euphrates. By Mra. 
CROSBY II. WHEELER. With 9 Full-Page IUnstra- 
ttoue. Price 3«. 6d. 

West African Ufa and Adventure. 

IN AFRIO’S FOREST and JPNQLE 

Or. 8ix Years among the YorubanB. By R. II. STONE. 
With 9 Full-page Illustrationa Price 3s. 6d. 

PLAY THE MAN : 

Talks with Boys on the Battle of Life. By HERBERT 
REID. With Frontispiece by Mrs. Traquair. Price 2s. 6<L. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

DR. WHYTE S BIBLE CHARAC¬ 
TERS. -the OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 
By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Complete in 3 voU.— 
vir., 

ADAM to AOHAN. 3s. 6d. 

QIDEON to ABSOLOM. 3s. 6d. 
AHITOPHEL to NEHEMIAH. 3s. 6d. 


Of any Boohxller , or post frtt from the Pvblithtrt. 

| OLIPHANT, ANDERSON St. FERRIER, 

I 21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR.—BOOKS TO READ. 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 

TOWARDS PRETORIA. 

TOWARDS PRETORIA. 

By JULIAN RALPH. 

Extra crown 8vo, bound in Khaki and Scarlet, price 6s. 

A Record of the War to the Capture of Bloemfontein. 

Among the many gifted correspondents at the seat of war, none has made a 
better name for the brilliance and vividness of his letters than Julian Ralph of 
the Daily Mail. He has made excellent use of the material gathered on the 
field of action and produced this fascinating story of the War. 

I O. ARTHUR PEARSON. Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 

THIRD IMPRESSION ROW READY. 

FROM CAPETOWN 

TO LADYSMITH. 

By G. W. STE EVENS. 

With Maps. Crown 8vo, 3 b 61. 

“At once graphic, pathetic, humorous, practical, and tells just what every¬ 
body wants to know.”— Times. 

WILLIAM BLAOKWO0D A SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE BOER WAR OP 1881. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 

With 8 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, after Sketches by Melton Prior. 

MAJUBA; 

BRONKERSPRUIT. INGOGO, LANGS NEK, KBUGERSDORP. 
By HAMISH HENDRY. 

Globe.—“The author has gone to the best, and hie narratives have the qualities of concise¬ 
ness and vividness which he claims for them. They are concentrated, they are picturesque ; 
moreover, they are not without their lessons for the statesmen and soldiers of to-day.’* 

Doily Graphic .—'“—brief and brightly written—The description is extremely vivid, 
and will bring home to the mind of the reader the nature of South African warfare far more 
clearly than a more elaborately technical work could possibly da” 

London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta St.. Covent Garden, W.C. 

THE TRANSVAAL BOERS: 

A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

By AFRICANUS. 

Price Is. net, paper covctb ; 2s., in cloth. Post free 3d. extra. 

The STORY of SOUTH AFRICA 

By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 

Cloth bound, price Is. 6d. 

London : HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 

8ECOND LARGE EDITION READY. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

Its Causes and Effects. 

By J. A. HOBSON. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

" His arguments are certainly worthy of consideration bv those more 
impartial persons belonging to neither extreme camp who desire help in 
arriving at complete truth.”— Athenaum. 

“It is possible to read with Interest and with pleasure farinto those pages with¬ 
out ceasing to lose faith in the author’s impartiality and ability.”— Daily Sews. 

“ A sound and careful study. ”— Speaker. 

J. NI8BET & CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, W. 

THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 

THIRD EDITION. 

OUR LIVING GENERALS. 

By ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “ The Making of the Empire.” 

Art vellum, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 

Biographical Sketches with fine Portraits of Twelve Generals, no fewer than ten 
of whom are now at the front. 

“ Pleasant, and proud reading.”— Saturday Review. 

“ A capital book, breezily and brightly written.”— St. James's Budget. 

“ The list is well chosen. Men of whom the nation is justly proud.” 

Naval and Military Record. 

AND.IW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim street, London E.O. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“ An excellent exoosition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Weekly. 

CHRIST’S “ MUSTS.” and other Ser- 

mons. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the tame exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren's 
works .”—Christian World Pu’pit. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

SermoBS 

** The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impret s and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

New York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14tb, 16th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“ No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style." 

North British Daily Mail. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Pennons. 

” Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.”— Christian Leader. 


| Oiown 8vo, cloth boards, price 8s. 6d., post free, 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of Af.EXAf.DBK MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing orer 500 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “ Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Hero Id says: “ They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” 


Now Ready, Seoond Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards 
Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

tares on the Scriptual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

*' Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.”— Manchester Guardian. 

** Nothing con'd be more timely than these learned 
and suggests e lectures .”—Christian World. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 


Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 
post free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: aCongregationalist 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS; of. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says : “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
and the price is Dut a few shillings.” 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, prici 2s. Gd. post free. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Penrv, Martyr, 155U-1693. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Simpson. 

“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividnets, and grace of style.” 

Rev. Archibald Duty, D.D. 


Fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE AMBITIONS of S T. PAUL. By Rev. 

W. GARRETT HORDER. 

Contents: Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARI), Limited, 21 and 22, Fumival Street, Holbom, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

_LIST. 

ON MONDAY NEXT. CHEAPER EDITION. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mabch 31 is the latest date for receiving MSS. for our 
Special Prize Competition, particulars of which will be 
found on page 2 of the cover of this number. Judging by 
the number of MSS. we have already received, the task of 
selecting the winners will be a heavy one. The awards 
will be made in our issue of April 21, on which occasion a 
Special Double Number of the Academy will be issued. 


Those who indulge in the mild excitement of our 
Weekly Competition will observe that this week it takes 
the form of the best Book Tea suggestion. Here is one 
which gained a prize at a recent gathering. A lady appeared 
with a war telegram pinned to her dress, giving the 
speech of a distinguished general to the children who had 
endured the siege of Ladysmith. He looked at the wasted 
forms and pallid faces, and as he looked tears came into 
his eyes, and he said in a broken voice: “It will be all 
right now, children. You shall have a long holiday and 
plenty of bread and jam.” Answer: “The Woman in 
White.” 


We who follow the trend of modem fiction are aware 
of three very plainly marked characteristics: (1) That 
women are increasingly active in this branch of literature; 
(2) That much of the best modem fiction comes from 
America; (3) That far and away the most popular form 
of fiction in America is the historical novel. Take, for 
example, Miss Mary Johnstone’s By Order of the Company, 
which we review elsewhere in this number. It is a remark- 



Miss Maky Johnstone. 


able performance when we consider that the authoress is 
not yet twenty-nine years of age. The Book Buyer, from 
which we reproduce the accompanying portrait of Miss 


Johnstone, states that this novel raised the circulation of 
the Atlantic Monthly during its serial publication by 50,000 
copies. Miss Johnston is a Virginian by birth and ancestry. 

The Dictionary of National Biography will be completed 
in June. It is announced that the Lord Mayor will 
signalise the publication of the last volume of Mr. George 
Smith’s heroic enterprise by giving a “literary entertain¬ 
ment.”. Lord Rosebery, Mr. John Morley, and the Bishop 
of London are expected to be present on the occasion. 

The articles on village life which have appeared from 
time to time in the Outlook above the pseudonym 
“Clarissa” are to be published in volume form. The 
dedication of the book will run : “ To my brother, George 
Wyndham.” 


We regret to learn that there is no improvement in the 
condition of M. Edmond Rostand, who is suffering from 
congestion of the lungs. A chill caught at the rehearsals 
of “ L’Aiglon” was the beginning of the illness. 

Me. Goddwin Smith has been on the old quest of trying 
to trace the personality of Shakespeare in the plays. The 
result will be contained in a short book, Shakespeare: the 
Man, soon to be published. 


Mb. Gilbert Murray, who wrote a scholarly History of 
Ancient Greek Literature three years ago, has attempted to 
recapture Greek life and feeling through the more literary 
medium of an original play, entitled “Andromache.” Mr. 
Murray dedicates his effort to Mr. William Archer in the 
following interesting terms: 

My DEAE Abcheb, —The germ of this play sprang into 
existence on a certain April day in 1896 which you and I 
spent chiefly in dragging our reluctant bicycles up the 
great hills that surround Kiveaulx Abbey, and discussing, 
so far as the blinding rain allowed us, the questions whether 
all sincere comedies are of necessity cynical, and how often 
we had had tea since the morning, and how far it would 
be possible to treat a historical subject loyally and uncon¬ 
ventionally on a modern stage. Then we struck (as, 1 
fear, is too often the fate of those who converse with me) 
on the subject of the lost plays of the Greek tragedians. 
We talked of the extraordinary variety of plot that the 
Greek dramatist found in his historical tradition, the force, 
the fire, the depth and richness of character-play. We 
thought of the marvellous dramatic possibilities of an age 
in which actual and living heroes and sages were to be 
seen moving against a background of primitive superstition 
and blank savagery; in which the soul of man walked 
more free from trappings than seems ever to have been 
permitted to it since. But I must stop; I see that I am 
approaching the common pitfall of playwrights who venture 
upon prefaces, and am beginning to prove how good my 
play ought to be! ... We agreed that a simple historical 
play, with as little convention as possible, placed in the 
Greek Heroic Age, and dealing with one of the ordinary 
heroic stories, ought to be, well, an interesting experiment. 

The “ experiment" is issued at a price which would have 
commended itself to the democratic Athenian citizens— 
eighteenpence. 
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In the past week there has been a bad outbreak of 
politics among the leaders of the Irish Literary Movement. 
Mr. Edward Martyn, the author of “ Maeve,” has resigned 
his office of Deputy Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace 
for co. Galway after certain correspondence had passed 
between him and the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Martyn had 
not, it is stated, favoured the singing of the National 
Anthem at his residence on the occasion of a meeting held 
there to promote the Irish Soldiers’ Fund. Are we to 
believe that Mr. Martyn could act as the representative of 
the Queen in dispensing justice to her subjects, and yet 
refuse those subjects permission to acknowledge her 
sovereignty in the usual way? We hesitate to believe it. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Yeats has foresworn gentleness, and 
wishes to call a meeting, under the presidency of Mr. 
John O’Leary, to dissociate Ireland from the welcome 
to be given to the Queen in Dublin. Mr. Yeats says the 
advisers of the Queen have sent her to Ireland out of 
“ national hatred—hatred of our individual national life.” 
Mr. George Moore attributes the Queen’s visit to the 
“ necessities of empire.” We are sorry these young men 
have such thoughts, but, particularly, we wish they would 
not talk about Art one week, and hatred the next; offer 
first to lead us to “ well-waters of primeval poetry,” and 
then brandish the shillelagh of primeval politics. 


A writer in the Atlantic Monthly gives an amusing new 
view of Stevenson, gathered from the speeches delivered 
at an essay-meeting held in an American puritanical circle. 
The best of it is that this view of Stevenson is quite 
logical—given a certain class of minds. Thus: 

The evening’s programme began with a biographical 
sketch of Stevenson, given by an elderly woman, who said 
that she had never had any esteem or liking for him, bnt 
she felt bound in fairness to admit that, on looking up the 
facts in his life, she had become convinced that there must 
have been something attractive about his personality to 
make so many people speak well of him. ... It devolved 
upon another elderly woman to give her opinion of The 
Master of Ballantrae. She declared that the book did not 
contain a single pleasant paragraph. It was the sort of 
thing, she thought, which perhaps would interest boys. 
... A retired school teacher, who had been asked to give 
her impression of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, said she had 
found the literary style of the book very faulty in some 
respects. Many of the sentences ended with prepositions. 
With regard to the story considered simply as a story, she 
hardly knew what to say. It was a very disagreeable 
book. It might be that Stevenson had had a purpose in 
writing it. In that case, possibly it might do good. . . . 
An editor read a paper, in which he spoke in the customary 
strain of admiration of both Stevenson and his books. At 
the dose of his eulogy, which was rather coldly received, 
the widow of a Baptist minister asked in a significant 
tone, “ What were Stevenson’s religious opinions P ” The 
manner of the question clearly implied, “ I am sure nothing 
satisfactory can be said of them.” This was evidently, to 
many present, hitting the nail squarely on the head. . . . 
A returned missionary from some of the heathen islands of 
the Pacific said she had never met Stevenson, although his 
boat, the Equator, lay for some weeks at the island where 
she was. She had heard too much of him to wish to see 
him. . . . When pressed for details, she said that Steven¬ 
son’s influence over the natives was pernicious, and the 
example he set them greatly to be deplored. By appearing 
in the native dress on certain occasions, he counteracted 
the efforts of the missionaries to make their converts wear 
the garb of civilisation and cease to go barefooted. He 
also smoked cigarettes in the sight of the islanders. . . . 
When the meeting adjourned, there seemed a disposition 
on the part of the members to regard the author of The 
Master of Ballantrae with charity. 


The battle of Open Access sways this way and that in 
the Library world. We are sending no war correspondent 
into the fray, but we hear the shouting of the captains. 
Mr. Edward Foskett sends us a pamphlet on the subject. 


Asked by the editor of the Library to reply to a paper 
which that magazine had printed in favour of open access, 
Mr. Foskett wrote a caustic article against open access 
which the editor declined to print without considerable 
alteration. Mr. Foskett has now printed his article in 
pamphlet form. In it he insists that the evils of open access 
are manifold, and that they include serious loss by theft, 
damage by wind and dust, wearing out of bindings, and 
bewilderment to the poor “ ignorant reader ” to whom 
open access is supposed to be a blessing. Mr. Foskett 
watched a boy who came for “somethin’ interestin’, 
mister,” exploring the shelves of a public library. 

He climbed up the shelves, and in many odd positions 
handled books of all sorts and sizes up to a total of nine¬ 
teen volumes. I have no note of his misplacements ; but 
he was twenty-seven minutes at the shelves, and finally, in 
apparent bewilderment, he took a technical book on art in 
mistake for “ somethin’ interestin’, mister,” in the travel 
or tiger-hunting line. I found this out as he was leaving, 
and he said he should “bring the book back ter-morrer.” 

. . . Now what that boy wanted was a little personal 
guidance and help. Such ignorant, yet deserving aspirants 
are increasingly getting aid in the most efficiently served 
libraries, and it is in this direction that development is 
. eminently desirable. 

La short, Mr. Foskett considers that where the indicator 
system is supplemented by personal advice, the best results 
and the least mischief are achieved. In such libraries “ a 
reader, not knowing precisely what he wants, has only to 
give a hint, and all the likely books (except fiction) are 
actually brought to a table for him, where he can leisurely 
examine and choose the book for his home-reading.” Mean¬ 
while, the Library for March prints an article admitting 
that “unless open access is thoroughly safeguarded it 
must infallibly lead to anarchy and waste.” For “ safe¬ 
guards ” Mr. Foskett reads deteotives, and on the whole he 
seems to have the best of the argument. 


Las Jeunts —a new American monthly magazinette—is 
redolent of new art and vague ideals. The cover is of 
brown paper, and the letterpress and illustrations are 
printed in a bricky red. We really do not know what 
Let Jeunts is bent on doing, except to write Art with a 
capital A. It is lurid and languishing, or both. Sings a 
poetess: 

I wish my lover were a tear. 

That I might drink with burning lip; 

Can there be rarer volupoy, 

Than all his life and love to sip, 

With passion-trembling lip ? 

We must find time to run over our list of volupcies before 
we answer this. 


Mr. A. E. Fletcher writes on “ The Ideal Newspaper ” 
in the April Young Man. He tilts at capitalists who run 
newspapers, and editors who play up for baronetcies or 
knighthoods. His general charge against present-day 
journalism is that it reoords what is least worth knowing, 
and forces upon the public information which had best 
be forgotten. On the literary side of journalism Mr. 
Fletcher has special right to speak, for it was under his 
editorship that the Daily Chronicle introduced a daily 
treatment of literature into the newspapers. Mr. Fletcher 
stoutly maintains that journalism ought to be literature, 
and says: 

If the newspaper is to be the Englishman’s Bible of the 
future, let us take care that it models its style on that of 
the sacred books from which all our best writers, poets, 
and orators have caught their inspiration. You can only 
have a great literature in great language—the strong ana 
simple language of great men. The language of journal¬ 
ism compares, I think, badly with that of our best writers. 
I would earnestly urge young men and women who may 
be thinking about choosing journalism for their life work 
to think over the mischief they will do if, instead of going 
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back to.the great masters for their style, they carry on the 
journalistic tradition that the language of dandies and 
nincompoops is rather to be chosen than “ the tongue that 
Shakespeare spake.” 


Wb have received from Mr. David Nutt a handsomely 
produced volume containing facsimiles of all the signatures 
to the international petition presented last year to the 
Czar on behalf of the liberties of Finland. The interest 
of the volume centres in the English section, where we 
find the characteristic signatures of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, Prof. Sully, and many others. In the French 
section we find on one page the signatures of M. Zola 
and M. Anatole France, &c. 


Mb. H. Hbathcote Stbatham makes an amusing point 
about Buskin in the Fortnightly when he says : 

It is one of the most curious among the many para¬ 
doxes connected with him that, while he onoe emphatically 
declared that a man can hardly draw anything without 
benefiting himself and others, and can hardly write any¬ 
thing without doing mischief, he should nevertheless have 
chosen to comparatively neglect his artistic capabilities in 
order to become one of the most voluminous writers of his 
age. 


Thb original MS. of Sir Walter Scott’s St. Honan'» 
Well, which Mr. Buskin bought from Scott’s publisher, 
has just passed into the hands of Mr. William Brown, 
of Edinburgh. The MS. is said to differ somewhat from 
the text. 


Mb. Jcstin McCabthy names the following as “Dis¬ 
appearing Authors,” in an article bearing that title in the 
Forth American Review : 

Charles Kingsley. 

Anthony Trollope. 

Charles Beade. 

Charles Lever. 

Broadly speaking, we suppose that Mr. McCarthy is right, 
though it is, perhaps, too soon to say that Trollope’s fate 
is sealed, since his claims have recently been urged in 
more than one quarter, and a new edition of his works is 
in prospect. Mr. W. D. Howells has added his voice 
to those raised on Trollope’s behalf in England, and 
the New York Literary World recently opined that 
Trollope’s best novels deserve a place on the same 
shelf as Dickens and Thackeray, if not between them. 
Mr. McCarthy justly distinguishes between authors 
who really disappear and authors of the revolving 
light order who blaze, fade, and blaze again. In this 
class he places Macaulay and George Eliot, Tennyson, and 
Browning, all of whom will grip the public again more 
thoroughly than they do at the present time. But Mr. 
McCarthy is surely wrong when he says that the modern 
reader, as we know him, “ has never troubled himself 
even with an attempt to read Jane Austen’s novels.” An 
appreciable part of the work done in this office in the last 
three years has been that of entering, reviewing, and 
comparing new editions of Jane Austen’s novels; and we 
happen to know that our work in this field is not yet 
completed. Is it all lost labour ? 


“My Favourite Novelist and His Best Book” is the 
general title of a series of articles in Muneey'e Magazine 
to which English writers are making contributions. This 
month it is Dr. Conan Doyle’s turn. The gist of his article 
is contained in the head-lines placed over it by the editor. 
“ Dr. Conan Doyle finds something admirable in almost 
every school of fiction, but names as his special favourites 
the romances of Sir Walter Scott, and Charles Eeade’s 
great historical novel, The Cloieter and the Hearth." 
Charles Beade, it will be noticed, is among the “disappear¬ 
ing authors ” named by Mr. Justin McCarthy. 


Last month Mr. Henley, writing of Bobert Burns in his 
Pall Mall causerie, employed asterisks to disguise the poet’s 
name. This month he writes it in full. The reason is 
that the Twenty-fifth of January has passed since he last 
wrote. “The ‘ Immortal Memory ’ has been drunk all over 
Scotland; and, as far as I know, only once have I been 
referred to as a * body snatcher.’ ” 


In last week’s Notes and Queries Mr. W. F. Prideaux 
began a series of “ Notes for a Bibliography of Edward 
FitzGerald,” which promises to be useful and interesting. 
The preoccupation of the public with FitzGerald’s render¬ 
ing of the “Eubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam has involved 
the neglect of his other works in which, as Mr. Prideaux 
points out, even the devotees of Omar may find much to 
interest them. It would be strange, indeed, if this were 
not so, seeing that FitzGerald brought nearly as much to 
the “ Eubaiyat ” as he found in it. In his ‘ ‘ Agamemnon,” 
for instance, we find lines which bear a striking affinity to 
the “ Rubaiyat ” translation. Thus: 

Call not on death, old man, that, call'd or no, 

Comes quick ; nor spend your ebbing breath on me, 

Nor Henna, who bat as arrows be 
Shot by the hidden hand behind the bow. 

And, again: 

But thus it is; All bides the destined Hour; 

And Man, albeit with Justice at his side, 

Fights in the dark against a secret Power 
Not to be conquer’d—and how pacified ? 

Mr. Prideaux finds another reason for the neglect of 
FitzGerald’s less known works in the fact that they 
appeared in very small editions. When, in 1868, Prof. 
Cowell wrote begging a copy of Euphranor FitzGerald 
replied: 

Oh, yes! I have a Lot of them : returned from Parker’s 
when they were going to dissolve their House; I would 
not be at the Bother of any further negotiation with any 
other Bookseller, about half-a-dozen little Books which so 
few wanted: so had them all sent here. I will therefore 
send you six copies. 


A DBAMATiSED version of Mr. Hewlett’s The Forest 
Lovers is about to be produced by Mr. Frohman in New 
York. Should the play prove a success it will be seen 
upon London boards. 


By a slip we last week attributed Moore’s “Minstrel 
Boy ” to Sir Walter Scott. We had certainly no intention 
to do Ireland another injustice, or (to use the expression 
of a correspondent) place “a fly in the ointment of a 
nation’s grateful joy.” Several correspondents have sent 
us facetious letters on the subject. 


Dubino the four months’ siege of Kimberley the Diamond 
Fields Advertiser appeared dally until within four or five 
days of the relief, when it was stopped by the authorities 
for military and administrative reasons. A London 
journalist, who was in the besieged town, thus describes 
the efforts of the editor and his staff to maintain the 
semblance of a newspaper: 

On many days the journal was a newspaper in name 
only—a composition of cuttings from many old numbers 
of Tit-Bits and other periodicals. Recourse, too, was had 
to the Kimberley library, and the history of the previous 
Transvaal war and sieges was re-written and re-served. 
Contributions were invited from residents, and we had 
some wonderful effusions in prose and verse, the latter 
being the most remarkable. However, the inhabitants 
paid their 3d. and got their paper—such as it was. Now 
and again we did obtain some interesting news, as, when a 
dispatch rider brought in a fairly recent copy of the Cape 
Times, for which, I believe, as much as £0 was paid. Then 
it was quite amusing to see the editor, sub-editor, and re¬ 
porters eagerly scanning the paper, with breathless interest; 
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and, needless to state, scissors and paste were quickly en 
Evidence, and the readers of the Diamond Fields Advertiser 
considered they had an excellent paper the next morning. 
Of course the paper was reduced in size. 

Copies of this paper and of the Ladysmith Lyre should be 
valuable now. 


We notice this week the new Oxford edition of the 
Complete Works of Mol tire. In his interesting quarterly 
Periodical Mr. Frowde gives a list of quotations from 
Moliere’s plays which may be said to have passed into use 
in England, either in their French form or in translations. 
The list is not so long as one might have expected it to be, 
but it is of sufficient interest to quote. 

“ Le monde, chdre Agnes,^est une Strange chose.” 

L’Ecole des Femmes, Act if., 8c. 6. 

“ Ah ! pour etre devot, je n’en suis pas moins homme." 

Le Tartuffe on L'Lmposteur, Act iii., 8c. 3. 

“ H y a fagots et fagots.” 

Le Mddecin malgre Lai, Act i., 8c. 5. 

“ Nous avons change tout cela.”— lb.. Act ii., 8c. 4. 

“ Le veritable Amphitryon 
Est l’Ampbitryon ou l’on dine.” 

Amphitryon, Act iii., Sc. 5. 

“ Je parle a mon bonnet.”— L'Avare, Act i., Sc. 1. 

“ Les beaux yeux de ma cassette.”— Lb., Act v., 8c. 4. 

“ Par ma foi! il y a plus de quarante ana que je dis de la 
prose sans que j’en susse rien.” 

Le Bourgeois Oentilhomme, Act ii., 8c. 4. 

“ Entre lui, vous et moi, jurons, jurons, ma belle, 

Une ardeur eternelle.” Lb., Act iv., 8c. 1. 

“ Je le soutiendrai devant tout le monde.” 

Lb., Act iv., 8c. 3. 

“ Que diable alloit-il faire dans cette gal ere ? ” 

Les Fourberies de Scapin, Act ii., 8c. 7. 

“ La grammaire, qui sait regenter jusqu’aux rois.” 

Les Femmes Savantes, Act ii., 8c. 6. 

“ Ah ! il n’y a plus d’enfants.” 

Le Malade Lmaginaire, Act ii., 8c. 8. 


Bibliographical. 

I did not think that I should live to accord entire 
approval to any utterance by the late Mr. W. E. Glad¬ 
stone ; but the thing has happened. Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co. are good enough to circulate monthly a publication 
which they call The Book Lover , and in which they give a 
disinterested account of the various works which they 
have just issued, or are about to issue. In The Book 
Lover for March there is an interview with Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins, who is going to publish with them a biography 
of Sophie Dorothea of Celle. It appears that Mr. Wilkins, 
who put forth, eight years ago, a novel called St. Michael's 
Eve , was so fortunate as to include Mr. Gladstone among 
his readers. Of course, Mr. Gladstone wrote to Mr. Wilkins 
on the subject, and these were the golden words he used : 
“It seems to me that with us at the present day talent is 
running overmuch into the field of invention; and that, 
setting apart the few cases where an author is conscious 
of strong creative power, other fields of history and 
research are more fruitful.” Mr. Wilkins says that he has 
acted on this hint. Now, if all good Gladstonians would 
accept the suggestion of the Master, and cease writing 
novels—unless “ conscious of strong creative power ”— 
what a much brighter universe this would be. 

As a bibliographer, I have a sense of personal indebted¬ 
ness to the gentleman who has just published a novel 
called The Bean of Darrendale. He says he has not put 


his real name on the title-page because it happens to be 
identical with that of a novelist already well-known. He 
therefore calls himself “Wynton Eversley.” He is wise. 
He is also fair, for obviously a new “ Thomas Hardy ” 
(to take an example at random) ought not, at this time of 
day, to take advantage of the popularity and fame 
achieved by the author of Tess of the B' UrberviUes. More¬ 
over, if a new “Thomas Hardy” had any ambition to 
become popular and famous, he could not do worse for 
himself than produce books which (if really admirable) 
would almost certainly be attributed to the earlier comer. 
My own interest in the matter is purely bibliographical, 
and that is why I am sorry that there is an English and 
an American Robert Bridges, and an American and an 
English Winston Churchill. It is not right that the 
difficulties of the unhappy bibliographer should thus be 
complicated. The American Robert Bridges, coming after 
the English) ought to have called himself Robert Bridges 
the Second. That would have established his identity, 
and made everything pleasant. 

Let us hope that it will never be considered the duty of 
a bibliographer to trace, for the benefit of the public, the 
wanderings of fictitious characters from novel to novel. 
One does not complain when the Mark Antony of “ Julius 
Ca»ar” turns up in “Antony and Cleopatra,” and the 
Bolingbroke of “Richard H,” reappears in “Henry IV.,” 
because these were historical characters, and reappear 
legitimately; but when it comes to authors of pure fiction, 
whether of plays or novels, carrying their creations from 
one work to another, it is time to protest against the strain 
upon the memory and the recording pen. We know that 
the Sir Novelty Fashion of Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift 
reappears in Vanbrugh’s Relapse as Lord Foppington ; but 
the system is not to be enoouraged, though Thackeray 
and Trollope used it. We are now told that some of the 
characters in Miss Fowler’s Isabel Carnaby and (I think) 
A Bouble Thread are to reappear in her next novel, The 
Farringdons. It is just possible that some of us may 
not recognise them. The creations of the modern story¬ 
teller do not always make a marked impression upon the 
mind. 

I am beginning to think that I am in my way a first- 
class prophet. Only the other day I suggested that 
Sydney Dobell’s war poems might well receive attention, 
and lo and behold comes a brief annoucement that they 
are shortly to be reproduced. Not very long ago, too, 
a correspondent wrote to ask me whether William Penn’s 
Fruits of Solitude could be obtained in England. R. L. 
Stevenson had referred to the work in one of his letters, 
and that had given it a new lease of life. I told my 
correspondent that there had been comparatively recent 
reprints of the Fruits, but that I could not be sure any one 
of them was “in the market.” I suggested that some 
publisher might find it worth his while to reprint the said 
Fruits. And now I read that the work is to be reprinted 
soon under the editorship of Mr. Edmund Gosse, whose 
labours at the Board of Trade happily are not so exhausting 
as to prevent his engaging in such literary enterprises. 

“ The Cave of Illusion, a drama by Alfred Sutro, with an 
introduction by Maurice Maeterlinck ”—nothing could be 
more appropriate. It is a sort of quid pro quo. Did not 
Mr. Sutro translate into English M. Maeterlinck’s AUadine 
and Palomides, and also his Treasure of the Humble ? The 
least that M. Maeterlinck could do after this was to 
“ introduce ” a drama by his English translator. 

Ought Mr. A. C. Benson to have christened his forth¬ 
coming book The Professor, and Other Poems? Somehow 
or other, that title, The Professor, seems sacred to Charlotte 
Bronte, though Heaven knows why. There ought to be 
no monopoly in literature. Professors, nowadays, are as 
numerous as blackberries. You remember with what 
admirable tact and irony Matthew Arnold deprecated the 
title. 

Thb Bookworm;. 
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Reviews. 

A New-Old Movement. 

The Symbolist Movement in Literature. By Arthur Symons. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

In this grave and admirably-written volume Mr. Symons 
has a subject which suits his idiosyncrasy; and the work 
is, in most respects, better — more spontaneous, more 
sympathetic, more constructive, aud more homogeneous— 
than any section of Studies in Ttoo Literatures. He has 
always had a tendency towards the exotic, the mysterious 
(if not the vague), the Un-obvious; and he has always 
shivered away from contact with that positivity of daily 
oommon facts, that hard Britannic physicalism (cult of the 
cold tub), touts cette vieille Exteriority inflexible , which 
characterise so deeply our nineteenth-century poetry and 
prose. Here, in mis movement which found its most 
child-like exponent in Verlaine, its most brilliant in 
Mallarm 6 , and its loftiest in Maeterlinck, there is nothing 
to dismay, and everything to enhearten, a spectator of life 
and letters such as Mr. Symons. It is only natural, then, 
that, he should be at his best. And his best is really 
something quite distinguished. Mr. Symons has nursed 
and watched over his critical talent with an almost 
maternal care and conscientiousness. We have seen it 
grow, during some ten years now, not only in strength, 
but in fineness and beauty. Essentially Gallic in literary 
temperament, Mr. Symons yet owes more to Walter Pater 
than to any other. His highly-wrought style possesses, in 
a measure, every quality of Pater’s except the crowning 
quality of wistfulness. It is a notable style, elaborately 
perfected, ardent in its “chimerical search after the 
virginity of language,” reverent in its attitude towards 
words, precise without being hard, and musical without 
affectation. As a critic Mr. Symons perceives gradually 
rather than by instant intuition. Instead of flaming the 
limelight into the cave, he examines it with a tinted 
lantern, showing you this and that, and ultimately 
directing an illuminating final ray upon the most secret 
arcanum of the grot. Take this, of Verlaine: “ From the 
moment when his inner life may be said to have begun, 
he was occupied with the task of unceasing confession, in 
which one seems to overhear him talking to himself, in 
that vague, preoccupied way he often had.” 

In the art of personal portraiture—a valuable and 
legitimate, if somewhat modem, adjunct of criticism—Mr. 
Symons specially excels. There are several examples 
which might be quoted. We will give his picture of Joris 
Karl Huysmans at the house of “ the bizarre Madame X. ”: 

He leans back on the sofa, rolling a cigarette between his 
thin, expressive fingers, looking at no one and at nothing, 
while Madame X. moves about with solid vivacity in the 
midst of her extraordinary menagerie of bric-d-brac. The 
spoils of all the world are there in that incredibly tiny 
salon; they lie underfoot, they climb up walls, they cling to 
screens, brackets, and tables; one of your elbows menaces 
a Japanese toy, the other a Dresden china shepherdess; 
all the colours of the rainbow crash in a barbaric discord 
of notes; and in a comer of this fantastic room Huysmans 
lies back indifferently on the sofa, with the air of one 
perfectly resigned to the boredom of life. Something is 
said by my learned friend who is to write for the new 
periodical, or perhaps it is the young editor of the new 
periodical who speaks . . .; and Huysmans, without 
looking up, and without taking the trouble to speak very 
distinctly, picks up the phrase, transforms it (more likely 
transpierces it) in a perfectly turned sentence, a phrase of 
impromptu elaboration. Perhaps it is only a stupid book 
that someone has mentioned, or a stupid woman; as he 
speaks the book looms up before one, becomes monstrous 
in its dulness, a masterpiece and miracle of imbecility; the 
unimportant little woman grows into a slow horror 
before your eyes. It is always the unpleasant aspect of 
things that he seizes; but the intensity of his revolt from 


that unpleasantness brings a touch of the sublime into the 
very expression of his disgust. Every sentence is an 
epigram, and every epigram slaughters a reputation or an 
idea. He speaks with an accent as of pained surprise, an 
amused look of contempt, so profound that it becomes 
almost pity for human imbecility. 

Regarding the “ Symbolist movement in literature ” (Mr. 
Symons should have said “in French literature,” for he 
deals with nothing else), it appears to us that there is no 
Symbolist movement. There is a movement, but it is not 
Symbolist. Or, rattier, it is no more symbolist than all 
poetry is symbolist. Mr. Symons fails, brilliantly, to 
justify the term. He quotes Sartor to the effect that in 
the Symbol there is “ some embodiment and revelation of 
the Infinite—the Infinite is mtde to blend itself with the 
Finite, to stand visible, and, as it were, attainable there.” 
And he adds that it is in this sense that the epithet is 
applied to the now famous French school. But is it ? In 
order to arrive at the Infinite vid a Symbol you must first 
have the Symbol. And it does not seem that the Symbolist 
work is rich in symbols. Mallarme, who is the self- 
conscious artist of the movement, its authoritative 
expounder, lays stress on Suggestion, not on Symbolism. 

“ To name is to destroy; to suggest is to create.” There 
lies the formula, and Mr. Symons’s chosen extracts (ex¬ 
quisitely translated, by the way) support it. Where, in 
any but the usual degree common to every true poet, is 
the Symbolism of Mallarme’s “ Sigh ” or his “ Sea-wind ”■? 
The fact is, this movement ought to have been called 
the “Evocative” movement. (It never will be, but it 
should have been.) “To evoke, by some elaborate, in¬ 
stantaneous magic of language, without the formality of 
an after all impossible description; to be, rather than to 
express.” That was the aim of the fine flower of this 
school. The miracle was to be immediate, not wrought 
by an apparatus either of Symbolism or any other ism. 

There had been “ evocatives ” long before Arthur 
Rimbaud roused the wondering enthusiasm of Verlaine. 
Scores of examples of “ creative suggestion ”—conceived 
in the very spirit of our French Symbolists—exist in 
Elizabethan literature. Provided he had not read Shake¬ 
speare, would any cautious person be prepared to deny 
that the last line of the following description of a nun’s 
life (note the second word particularly) was not translated 
from Mallarme ? 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d . . . 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitless moon. 

Mr. Symons finds Symbolism (let us yield to the word) 
first in GSrard de Nerval, and he traces its course onwards 
through de l’Isle Adam, Rimbaud, and Laforgue, to 
Verlaine, Mallarme, and Maeterlinck. And though, as 
we take it link by link, we see no flaw in the chain, it is 
ultimately dear that the Symbolism of Mallarme was an 
essentially different thing from that of de Nerval. The 
movement might almost be divided into two halves, partly 
concurrent: the first consisting of de Nerval, Rimbaud, 
and Verlaine; and the second of de l’Isle Adam, Laforgue, 
Mallarm 6 , and Maeterlinck. The former were children of 
Nature, singing they knew not how nor why; the latter 
were children of Art, subservient to theories of almost 
scientific precision. 

The essay on Mallarme is the most brilliant in the whole 
volume; it stands unequalled among all Mr. Symons’s 
critical work, with the possible exception of his apprecia¬ 
tion of Aubrey Beardsley. It belongs, indeed, to a very 
high order of criticism. The subject is one of intense and 
complicated difficulty; but Mr. Symons has treated it with 
a delicacy and a sureness of perception, an instinct for 
clarity, which can scarcely be overpraised, and which 
nearly make plain some of the abstrusest “ divagations ” 
of Mallarme’s decadence. His courage in advancing a 
theory of the way in which Mallarme wrote verse and 
the reasons for Mall army’s later unintelligibility is only 
surpassed by the persuasive convincingness of the theory. 
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The Jowett Lectures. 

A Critical History of a Future Life in Israel Judaism and in 

Christianity. By K. H. Charles, D.D. (Adam & 

Charles Black.) 

Dr. Charles was for some years a curate of the Church 
of England at Whitechapel, Kensington, and Kennington 
successively, and is now Professor of Biblical Greek at 
that most Protestant of Protestant institutions, Trinity 
College, Dublin. He is also well known to science as the 
translator from the Ethiopic and the Syriac of the Book 
of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, and other of the lesser 
known Apocrypha, and is, perhaps, since the death of 
Dillmann, the greatest living authority on Apocalyptic 
literature. He is, therefore, thoroughly well equipped 
for the task he has here set himself, and tho trustees of 
the Jowett Lecture Fund may he congratulated upon 
having chosen him to deliver the lectures for 1898-1899, of 
which this book is a reprint. They could hardly have 
found anyone with better credentials either for learning or 
for orthodoxy. 

Of the pre-Exilic or, as he prefers to call it, the Hebrew 
notions of a future life Dr. Charles has not very much to 
say. Passing by without mention the older view of War- 
burton that the Jews in the time of Moses had no concep¬ 
tion of a future life at all, he tells us that their conception 
of a life after death was not wholly independent of 
“Yahwism,” but actually opposed to it, being, in fact, 
itself a survival from heathen times. Following Stade and 
others, he regards the main body of the Israelites as given 
up to the worship of their ancestors, of whom he considers 
the teraphim to have been the images, and it is by this 
that he explains the law of the levirate, or the “ raising-up 
of seed” to a deceased brother. Hence it is not to be 
wondered at they looked upon the dead as having vague 
powers of annoyance towards the living that could only be 
propitiated by sacrifices, and considered their Sheol as 
a dreary abode quite outside the sphere of “ Yahwe’s ” rule. 
These views he thinks go back to the period when “ the 
Hebrew clans lived in the valley of the Euphrates, and 
shared this and other beliefs with the Babylonians of that 
time and, although they received some modification as 
tho worship of Yahwe became more prominent, they were 
not abandoned till a very late date. “ Down to the Exile, 
and later, the beliefs of Israel with reference to a future life 
were heathen to the core, and irreconcilable with any intelli¬ 
gible belief in a sole and supreme God,” and these beliefs, 
he says later, found their final expression in Sadduceeism. 
It was the prophets, he thinks, and especially Isaiah, who 
first taught that the righteous should after death be 
restored to “ communion with God and with the righteous 
community and it was this belief, strengthened, no doubt, 
by contact with Persian thought in Babylon, that led to 
the faith in the resurrection which filtered down through 
sects like the Chasidim until it reached its fullest develop¬ 
ment among the Pharisees. But it may be noticed that the 
blessedness of the dead was never held to extend to the 
Gentiles. Some of the larger-minded prophets thought 
that the Gentiles might in the last days be raised again to 
be servants of Israel; but Ezekiel—of whom Dr. Charles 
seems to have a particular detestation—Haggai, Zechariah, 
Nahum, Habbakuk, and Daniel all prophesy their total 
destruction. By the time the author gets to his Book of 
Enoch (say 170 b.c.) he finds that the punishments of 
God, which for the Jews are corrective, are towards the 
Gentiles merely vindictive. “In no case,” he says, 
speaking of the literature of the immediately pre-Christian 
period, “does it appear that the Gentiles could attain to 
a blessed resurrection.” 

Meanwhile, an idea destined to exercise a yet greater 
effect in the future of the nation was gradually taking the 
leading place in Jewish thought. This was the theory of 
a miraculous personage who should lead the Jews to the 
subjugation of the whole earth. This idea was not fully 


developed, according to Dr. Charles, until after the Exile, 
as he considers that “ the Branch ” foretold bv Jeremiah 
is not an individual, but a dynasty. “ Most of the passages 
in Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah which promise the 
advent of the Messianic kingdom and of the Messiah ” are, 
he considers, later interpolations, but during the Exile the 
idea took definite shape, and thereafter “ the day of 
Yahwe,” as it was called, was looked forward to as the 
period when the sceptre of the world should be given to 
Israel, leaving the Gentiles either to exist as slaves to the 
chosen race or to be totally destroyed. In the formation 
of this idea he again assigns the initiative to Ezekiel, 
although he points out that that part of the Book of Enoch 
which is known as the Similitudes is the first writing in 
which the Messiah is looked upon as a superhuman being. 
From that time onward the expectation of a supernatural 
leader who should enable the Jews to oppress the Gentiles 
never ceased to occupy their minds until it brought about 
their final rebellion and consequent extinction as a nation 
under Hadrian. This idea Dr. Charles traces with great 
distinctness throughout the whole range of Apocryphal 
and Apocalyptic literature. He does not tell us very much 
as to its ultimate origin, although he points out the 
influence of Farsism upon certain writers such as the 
pseudo-Daniel. But an unbiassed student might perhaps 
see in it the racial fondness for a “ holy war ” which has 
so often led Semitic nations to dream not altogether fruit¬ 
lessly of an orgie of blood and plunder brought about by 
supernatural aid. The r6le of the Mahdists in the Soudan, 
now happily extinguished, is but the last as well as the 
most familiar instance of this. 

There remains the eschatology of the early Christian 
Church, as to which Dr. Charles speaks with no uncertain 
sound. At the outset of the ministry of Jesus, he tells us, 
“ He had, we can hardly doubt, hoped to witness the con¬ 
summation of ” the Messianic kingdom “ without passing 
through the gates of death.” That, later, He expected to 
return during the then existing generation he holds, too, 
to be proved beyond question, and to this faith the early 
Church were committed. He thinks, too, that Jesus 
plainly taught that only the righteous would rise again, 
although this doctrine was modified—as he thinks, wrongly 
—in the Gospel of St. Luke. The idea of “ the Millennium, 
or the reign of Christ for 1,000 years on the present earth, 
or any other form of the temporary Messianic kingdom, 
cannot be said to belong to the sphere of Christian 
doctrine ”; while the doctrine of eternal damnation is “ a 
Judaistic survival of grossly immoral character.” Finally, 
he considers the eschatology of St. Paul points “ either 
to the final redemption of all created personal beings or— 
and this seems the true alternative—to the destruction of 
tho finally impenitent.” “ This destruction,” he says 
cryptically, “would not be of the nature of an external 
punishment, but subjective and self-executed.” 

Dr. Charles always writes with dearness and point, and 
the full references to authorities that he gives will enable 
scholars to check his conclusions for themselves. For our 
own part, we fancy that, like most clerical writers, he is 
rather too much inclined to look upon both the Jewish and 
the Christian religions as things to be considered apart 
from all other faiths, and to attach too little weight to 
the influence that the nations among whom the Jews were 
cast may have had in matters like eschatology. Thus, the 
theory that the world would finally be destroyed by fire 
was a favourite with the Stoics, and was publicly taught 
by them about the time when the Jewish ideas of a final 
cataclysm began to take shape. So, too, the idea of 
a superhuman being leading his own worshippers to 
the conquest of other nations, was familiar enough at 
the same period to the Greek worshippers of Bacchus, or 
of his prototype the Egyptian Osiris; while the likeness of 
the Johannine Apocalypse to the Persian book of Arda- 
Yiraf has been often pointed out. But such points fall 
into the background when we consider the manner in 
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which Dr. Charles treats the Bible, which formerly was 
looked upon as the very mainstay and sheet-anchor of 
Protestantism. According to Dr. Charles, it was the 
non-fulfilment of prophecies which was “one of the' 
main sources” of the numerous Apocalypses which 
profess' to give an account of “ the last things,” and 
he uses those among them which are uncanonical as if 
they were on a perfect equality with those in the Canon. 
Ezekiel’s views on many points he holds to be “ demon- 
stably false,” while he finds many incongruities and incon¬ 
sistencies in the eschatology of the New Testament. He 
even thinks it “ easily conceivable ” that “ some ideas 
morally irreconcilable should exist in the same [inspired] 
writer.” As for the text, he treats it in the way that the 
higher critics have already made familiar to us. It has 
before been said that most of the Messianic passages in the 
early prophets are treated as interpolations; and the same 
treatment is extended to the statement in John v. 28, 29, 
that they have done good shall come forth from their 
graves “ unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” This 
passage, says Dr. Charles, is so plainly inconsistent with 
its context that it must be cut out, and he would deal in 
the same way with the words “ at the last day ” where 
they occur in the following chapter. We do not pretend to 
take up the cudgels for the Protestant faith against one so 
well qualified to speak on its behalf as Dr. Charles, hut if 
this is its last word on Biblical inspiration, we should like 
to know the sanction for the rest of its dogmas. 


Moliere. 

(Euvres Completes de Moliere. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

5s.; India Paper, 9s. 6d. Miniature Edition, 4 vols., 14s.) 

In these days, when farcical comedy (not always of the 
most laughter-moving quality) overflows our theatres, it 
is worth while to turn to the greatest master of laughter 
that has yet appeared, and realise how far we are de¬ 
generate. One could not do so in a better or handier 
little edition than that just issued by the Oxford Press. 
It will give all who wish to renew their acquaintance with 
Moliere an opportunity of doing so with pleasure, and, it 
may be hoped, tempt to him many new readers. There 
is nothing in our own literature to expound the comedy 
of Moliere; it is altogether French. It is not the witty 
comedy of our Restoration dramatists, with its glitter of 
epigram, antithesis, and ludicrous simile, couched in 
exquisitely turned and easy form. Still less is it Eliza 
bethan comedy. In fact, it is not comedy at all, but the 
sublimation of farce. There are exceptions: The Misan¬ 
thrope rises to serious comedy; while Tartuffe, in construc¬ 
tion and execution one of Moliere’s masterpieces, in 
conception is sombre and almost virulent to a repellent 
degree. The centred character is so loathsome, that we 
are unable to abandon ourselves to the spirit of mirth; 
we feel ourselves in the hands of a serious and mortal- 
wounding satirist; and the delineation is carried through 
unflinchingly to the odious last, no detail of blasphemous 
hypocrisy spared us. It moves to hatred and indignation, 
which is not the function of comedy. 

But this is by the way. What we have said holds true 
with regard to the bulk of Moliere’s work: it depends on 
broadly humorous situation and exquisite fooling, a con¬ 
stant succession of the most fertile and unexpected absur¬ 
dities, put into the mouths of conscious or unconscious 
buffoons. The characters are nought, well-thumbed stage 
types which do not count, handed down from the old 
Italian comedy: the miser, the credulous old pantaloon, 
the down, the brace of lovers (otherwise harlequin and 
columbine), the heroine’s maid and confidante, who makes 
comic love with the down, ultimately crystallising into the 


soubrette of French comedy—these, with trimmings, provide 
the bill of fare in play after play. Congreve could remark 
even of the rich English stage that the characters available 
for comedy were really very few, and had a tendency to 
revolve round certain fixed types; but it is far more the 
case with the French stage of this period. Even when 
a new character seems to present himself in Moliere, he 
presently proves to be one of the old lay-figures in an 
up-to-date dress. M. Jourdain, the rich bourgeois with an 
incurable wish to make himself a gentleman on the “ while 
you wait ” principle of refashioning, in point of character, 
is our old friend the pantaloon in a new situation. Moliere 
does not attempt to draw you a French bourgeois as he 
lived, moved, and had his being, as Shakespeare would 
have done in like circumstances. He is content to have 
put his credulous old man into a new position, which 
affords endless variety for his capacity of blundering. It 
is on that capacity that the play turns: Jourdain is the 
unconscious buffoon, as in another play Sganarelle is the 
conscious one. Moliere, being himself an actor, carries 
the element of farce as far as the most downright stage- 
tricks. In Le Midicin Malgri Lux there is a venerable 
bit of business about Sganarelle’s bottle, which he passes 
from side to side, and finally hugs to his stomach, under 
the belief that his interlocutors are going to take it from 
him, which gestures, as the original remarks with delight¬ 
ful naivete, “font un grand jeu de theatre,” make a fine 
stage trick indeed. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme in its 
final scenes adventures joyously upon wild farce; the 
egregious M. Jourdain seated solemnly in his chair, 
dressed as a Turk, while the rest of the characters, in 
similar masquerade, dance round him singing burlesque 
verses in lingua franca, and cudgel him, under pretext of 
making him a Turkish dignitary. 

But individualised character, as it is outside Moliere’s 
design, so also it is not missed by reader or spectator. 
You do not even think of it while his personages are 
pouring forth their rich follies. His spirit of drollery is 
inexhaustible, and would cover the sins of a score of 
ordinary playwrights. He is an artist, of course, like all 
Frenchmen; his plays are skilfully constructed; and he 
is fertile in invention of comic situation. But the wonderful 
endowment of his animal spirits; the opulent flow of 
humour, saturating everything ; the sheer mirth of the 
man—this is the prominent and unrivalled gift which 
carries us away. Fully half of the play to which we 
lately referred, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, consists of 
nothing but M. Jourdain’s interviews with his various 
teachers; there is no plot going forward, no action. But 
the mere procession of the bourgeois' absurdities is irre¬ 
sistible. The best of these have passed into proverbs, 
such as the famous: “ For forty years I have been 
speaking prose without having the least idea of it, and 
I am most infinitely obliged to you for having told me so.” 
But the whole of the scene with the Philosophical Master, 
in which this occurs, is admirable humour: 

Phil. Master. The vowel 0 is formed by opening the 
jaws, and approaching the lips by the two extremities, the 
upper and the lower: O. 

M. Jourdain. O, O. Nothing could be more just. A, 
E, I, O, I, O. This is admirable. I, O, I, O. 

Phil. Mas. The opening of the mouth makes exactly 
as it were a little circle, which represents an O. 

M. Jour. O, O, O. You are right; O. Ah, what a fine 
thing it is to know something! 

The surprise and infantile delight with which the bourgeois 
receives and airs the most elementary scraps of knowledge 
is deliciously rendered. There is about the drollery m 
these scenes something of the bon enfant which is character¬ 
istically French; perhaps we might say characteristically 
southern! For there is a childlike easiness of unbending 
in southern fooling which northern fooling lacks, ana 
whereby it escapes the jack-pudding offensiveness to 
which Teutonic farce is liable. If the Teuton can touoh 
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greater heights than the man of Latin race (as seems 
probable from a comparison of literatures), it must be 
confessed he is very much less happy in coming down from 
them. Southern humour is gay ; and it is this gaiety of 
humour, radiating through Moliere, this ebullient laughter, 
which makes him the greatest of modern comic dramatists. 
Not Shakespeare has it in such wealth, though here and 
there he may touch a note of purer humour. Yet occa¬ 
sionally we find ourselves reminded of Shakespeare in 
reading Moliere. For example, in the very play from 
which we have just quoted, M. Jourdain’s ridiculous 
contest of politeness with Dorante recalls Slender’s similar 
contest with Page in the Merry Wives ; while the absurdity 
with which he closes it, “ J’aime mieux etre incivil qu’ 
importnn,” is a literal translation of Slender’s final sentence, 
“I will rather be unmannerly than troublesome.” Yet 
Moliere had never read Shakespeare! One likes to find 
such incidental coincidences and resemblances between the 
two great masters—both actors and both dramatists. If, 
however, as we have said, Moliere has nothing of that 
character-drawing which, in Shakespeare, makes Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek totally distinct from every other 
Shakespearean fool, and Sir Toby Belch quite unlike 
Falstan (whom in any other hands he would certainly 
have resembled), it would be a mistake to think that we 
get from Moliere no picture of his age. On the contrary, 
he comprehensively reflects the France of his time. But 
that is dependent on other things than character-drawing. 
He did not so much set himself to paint manners as to 
seize on what he found ridiculous ana laughter-worthy in 
the France of his day. Accordingly he must remain, 
perhaps, without influence on the modem stage, which is 
above all closely realistic. Yet our writers of farcical 
comedy might learn from him the secret of that fountain 
of laughter which was his above all' men’s. Perhaps, 
however, it cannot be transferred to our stage; and the 
history of adaptations from him would tend to prove so. 
For in all the spirit has evaporated. We must be content 
with our Moliere in the pretty little volumes which the 
Clarendon Press has given us. 


An Industrious Singer. 

Songs of the Morning. By .Nora Hopper. (Grant 
Richards.) 

Miss Hopper has her place among the band of Irish poets 
that constitute what is called the Celtic renascence. They 
are a band whose claims to recognition it is impossible to 
ignore, as is shown by the specimens of their work col¬ 
lected in Mr. Yeats’s Book of Irish Verse. Mr. Yeats 
himself, Mrs. Hinkson, Dr. Douglas Hyde (in his transla¬ 
tions from the Gaelic), Mr. John Eglington, and the 
exceedingly strange and subtle writer signing himself 
“A. E.,” can show a body of verse which makes high 
claim for the advances of the sister isle. Miss Hopper in 
this volume does not suffer us to forget that she belongs 
to the Celtic band. Yet it is hardly because of the poems 
which insist on their Irish birthright that we hail the 
present book as a gain upon her previous achievement. 
Those poems seem to us among the least original in the 
collection : they belong distinctly to a brand of poetry for 
which many writers seem to have the recipe, and are 
neither better nor worse than others in this particular 
“ line ” of goods. We know the substratum of Irish 
legend, the edifice of sentiment as cheap in Ireland as in 
England, and wearily common to both, the Irish phrases 
interspersed at due intervals in the composition like 
raisins. This kind of national sentiment is a flavouring 
essence, which can be applied to any poem with guaranteed 
effect. The spice of Gaelic names cannot render novel 
to English readers the mechanical picturesqueness of such 
ballads. 


Nor vet do we care specially for Miss Hopper in another 
class of poems, which forego the deliberate consciousness 
of nationality, and essay that sensuous picturing of nature 
and glow of external colour which a whole school of writers 
have caught—directly or indirectly—from Rossetti. A 
profusion of words like stained glass characterise work of 
this order; and the words are all there in Miss Hopper’s 
verse. But the glittering diction is not inevitable, seizes 
us by no magic; we can see (as it were) how the tiling is 
done. Once or so she deliberately tries her verbal gift in 
an impression—“ On the Embankment ”; but she fails to 
endue her words with nervous organisation, they are but 
paints. The final stanza directly remembers Rossetti: 

Of gifts it makes to days and nights 
I took three memories away: 

The scent of leaves that rotting lay, 

The pigeon’s call, the wandering lights. 

The Pre-Raphaelite master sang: 

From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing alone is left to me— 

The wood-spurge hath a cup of three. 

That is a slight matter; more serious is it to speculate 
what Miss Hopper means in “ Eew Gardens ” by : 

The peonies stand 
Like purfled flames on either hand. 

The locus classicus for the word is the passage where Milton 
speaks of Iris’ “ purfled scarf.” One cannot help a dark 
suspicion that Miss Hopper supposed it to be a form of 
“purpled.” Only so can we explain its application to 
peonies. But the poem (in spite of the cuckoos’ “ drawl¬ 
ing voices sad and soft a luckless phrase) has a fine 
close: 

The wild-fowl by the water-side 
Cry as if man’s first day had died, 

And Adam, naked, stood alone 
’Neath the first darkness he had known. 

Miss Hopper, this would show, is capable of better things 
than “ word-painting.” She is capable of very good things 
indeed; and the best of them occur when she shuts one 
thought in a lyric closed like a lantern and complete. The 
lyric germinates from the single idea (to use another image) 
and ceases with the full unfolding of it. Of all this class, 
in which Miss Hopper most truly comes to her own, the 
finest is “ Southernwood,” to which we referred when it 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette ; a very beautiful poem, 
in which intimate feeling shelters its self-betrayal under 
gracious veils: 

So I have harvested my womanhood 
Into one tall green bosh of southernwood ; 

And if the leaves are green about yonr feet, 

And if my fragrance on a day should meet 
And brace your weariness, why, not in vain 
Shall I have husbanded from sun and rain 
My spices if you chance to find them sweet. 

I have grown up beneath the sheltering shade 
Of roses: roses’ poignant scents have made 
My sharp spice sweeter than 'twas wont to he. 
Therefore if any vagrant gather me 
And wear me in his bosom, I will give 
Him dreams of roses; he shall dream and live, 

And wake to find the rose a verity. 

Oather me, gather. I have dreams to sell. 

The sea is not by any fluted shell 
More faithfully remembered than I keep 
My thought of roses, through beguiling sleep 
And the bewildering day. I’ll give to him 
Who gathers me more sweetness than he’d dream 
Without me—more than any lily could; 

I that am flowerless, being southernwood. 

Charming, in a lighter and impersonal vein, is the poem 
called “ Monday,” with its dainty and appropriate fancy. 
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Mias Hopper, indeed, frequently has happy lights of 
fancy, as: 

The moon is a vampire to-night. She has sucked from the 
stars 

Their splendour of silver: they lean to us weary and white 
Like prisoners’ faces pressed pale against window-bars. 

Altogether, we may perhaps say that the thing in which 
Miss Hopper shows most distinct advance is the personal 
lyric. Her work is always accomplished, but in such 
poems as “ Southernwood ” it touches a higher mood and 
a more unquestionable inspiration. It is distinguished 
poetry indeed. 


“The Great Clerk Grostest.” 

Robert Orosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. By F. 8. Stevenson, 
M.P. (Macmillan.) 

Robert Grosseteste —“ Seynt Roberd,” as men loved to 
call him—stands side by side with his friend Simon de 
Montfort among the leaders of thirteenth century England. 
Eminent in letters and philosophy, he left the calm ways of 
academic life for the thorny thickets of political and ecclesi¬ 
astical warfare. His life was written by Richard, a monk 
of Bardney, early in the sixteenth century, and by Samuel 
Pegge late in the eighteenth, and has now been re-written 
by Mr. Stevenson with sufficient learning, industry, and 
sympathy, and perhaps with an imperfect feeling for the 
vigorous and picturesque in biographical narrative. A 
man of Suffolk Dy birth, Grosseteste was trained at Oxford, 
migrated to Paris, and back again to Oxford, where he 
is believed to have become the first Chancellor of the 
growing University. He had rare learning for his age 
both in Greek and Hebrew, wrote on theology, philosophy, 
mathematics, and natural science, and earned from the 
erudite and critioal Roger Bacon a commendation denied 
to Alexander de Hales, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas 
Aquinas. Bacon, indeed, put him on a level with Solomon, 
Aristotle, and Avicenna. Wycliffe even thought him 
greater than Aristotle. In 1235 Grosseteste succeeded 
Hugh de Wells as Bishop of Lincoln. He rapidly rose to 
a real, if not a formal, primacy in the English Church, and 
for the rest of his life championed Anglican independence 
alike against the secular power and against the extravagant 
pretensions of the See of Rome. He wrestled with the 
Pope on the claim of presentation to English benefices 
and threw him. Within the borders of the Church itself 
he was a reformer, somewhat austere. His visitations 
were a terror to the laxer chapters and monastic houses. 
The secular clergy he compelled to observe sumptuary 
regulations long disregarded. He thundered against 
fairs in churchyards, the drinking bouts known as “ Sco- 
tates,” the Feast of Fools, and even, like the Puritans 
after him, the harmless ritual of the King and Queen of 
May. He was one of the first to welcome the Dominican 
and Franciscan friars when they landed in England, and 
he acted as theological lecturer to the school which the 
Franciscans set up in their cell at Oxford. Nor did his 
pastoral duties draw him wholly from humaner studies. 
He brought Greeks to teach in England, translated St. 
Ignatius, St. John of Damascus, and Dionysius the 
Areopagite, made an English version of Walter of Henley’s 
Treatise on Husbandry, and wrote Lee Revise Seynt Robert , 
not for monks or recluses, but for the management of a 
great estate. 

At last he won his way, as Herodotus has it, “ to the 
mythical.” Matthew Paris narrates the mystery * his 
death: 

On the same night also certain Minorites, 1 . jo were 
journeying in haste towards Buckden, where Bobert, 
Bishop of Linooln, then was—for he was a comforter and 
father to the Franciscans and Dominicans—lost their way 
in the royal forest of Wauberge, and, while wandering 


abont, heard in the air a sound as of bells, amongst which 
they clearly distinguished one bell of sweeter note than 
any they had beard before. 'When the dawn appeared 
they met some foresters, of whom, after obtaining direc¬ 
tions to enable them to regain the right road, they inquired 
what meant that solemn peal of bells which they had 
heard in the direction of Buckden, to which the foresters 
replied that they had- not heard, and did not then hear 
anything, though the sound still greatly filled the air. 
Greatly wondering, the brethren made their way to 
Buckden, and were told that at the very time of night 
when they had heard those melodious sounds the Bishop 
of Linooln had breathed forth his happy spirit. 

As has been said, he received a local cult, and miracles 
are alleged to have been wrought at his tomb in Linooln 
Cathedral. This tomb Leland saw, “ a goodly one of 
marble, with an image of brass over it ” ; but it fell before 
the Puritan iconoclasts of the Civil Wars. Fifty yearp 
after his death, formal application was made for his 
canonisation by the Deans and Chapters of Linooln and 
St. Paul’s, the Abbot and Convent of Osney, King Edward 
the First, the Archbishop of Tork, and the University of 
Oxford. But the memory of Grosseteste’s resistance to 
papal aggression still lingered at Rome, and his shade 
had to remain content with the lesser “ seynt-ship ” of 
popular acclamation. 


Other New Books. 

Passages in a Wandering Life. By Thomas Arnold. 

Mr. Arnold is the second son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
and the father of Mrs. Humphry Ward, and among his 
other justifications for venturing upon autobiography were 
his intimacy with Cardinal Newman and .some interesting 
pioneer experiences in New Zealand in the forties. Mr. 
Arnold was born at Laleham, where his brother Matthew 
is buried, in 1823, and was educated at Winchester, Rugby, 
and Oxford. Among his schoolfellows were the author of 
Tom Brown's Schooldays and Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. 
Mr. Arnold’s Fox-How recollections include a meeting 
with Southey—“ So now you’ve seen a real live poet! ” 
said he to the boy; and Hartley Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Christopher North flit across these pages. Of Words¬ 
worth he says: “The poet’s ordinary dress was a loose 
brown frockcoat, trousers of shepherd’s plaid, a loose black 
handkerchief for a necktie, a green-and-black plaid shawl 
round the shoulders, and a wide-awake or straw hat, often 
with a blue veil attached to it.” One would like a descrip¬ 
tion of his extraordinary dress. Hartley Coleridge reminded 
Mr. Arnold of Scott’s “ Black Dwarf. He says of him: 
“ He was a melancholy ruin; when he was in the vein he 
would talk in an eloquent and richly imaginative strain, 
walking about the room all the time.” Of Derwent Cole¬ 
ridge and Hartley he says: “ They were both short, thick¬ 
set men, and to see the head of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 
the respectable divine, walking side by side with the 
incorrigible Bohemian, his brother, suggested a perplexing 
subject for meditation.” We find Matthew in the Oxford 
chapter: 

From the autumn of 1842 to the end of 1846 my time, 
and my brother’s also, was chiefly spent at Oxford. He 
was cultivating his poetic gift carefully, but his exuberant, 
versatile nature claimed other satisfactions; his keen, 
bantering talk made him something of a social lion among 
Oxford men; he even began to dress fashionably. Goethe 
displaced Byron in his poetical allegiance; the trans¬ 
cendental spells of Emerson wove themselves around him; 
the charm of an exquisite style made him, and long kept 
him, a votary of George Sand. The perfect handling of 
words, joined to the delicate presentation of ideas, attracted 
him powerfully to John Henry Newman, whose afternoon 
Sunday sermons at St. Mary’s he for a long time regularly 
attended. But, so far as I know, Newman’s teaching never 
made an impression upon him. 
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Alter leaving Oxford Mr. Arnold went out to New 
Zealand, where he roughed it and met Alfred Domett— 
Browning’s “ Waring ”; then he became a school inspector 
in Tasmania, married, and joined the Homan Catholic 
Church. His next move was to Dublin, where he met 
Newman, and soon after was established in a position in 
the Oratory school at Edgbaston. Thereafter the story 
loses interest to the ordinary reader, being much taken up 
with religious inquietude. There is, however, a record of 
Continental travel. Mr. Arnold is now, and has been for 
some years, a Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland 
and Examiner in English Language and Literature. 
His is the candid narrative of a scrupulous and highly 
cultured mind, and as such it has value apart from the 
further light which it throws upon a great family. 
(Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 

Among Hoeses in South Africa. By M. H. Hayes. 

“I have seen Hayes argue with a tough horse,” says 
Mr. Kipling in one of his “ Plain Tales," but he will 
probably never see a critic argue with Mr. Hayes. A 
thorough master of horsemanship and horse-breaking, 
Mr. Hayes can be argued with only by the most expert of 
his own class, and then who is to deliver judgment ? Mr, 
Hayes also plies an easy pen. His books on the Horse, 
which are many, might be cited in a discussion on the 
relations between matter and style as examples of the 
charm of mere matter. The good horseman is always a man 
of the world; in studying horses he has to study men, and 
the odds are that he will talk or write about both with 
grip and picturesqueness. Mr. Hayes does; and we do 
not know when we like him best—in his horse passages or 
his man passages. Here is one of the former: 

The way in which horses are broken to saddle in South 
Africa is one which I have never seen practised in any 
other country. It is charmingly simple, and has its good 
points as well as its bad ones. It consists of tying the 
head of the neophyte dose up to that of a steady horse by 
means of a cord connecting the respective headstalls worn 
by these animals. After they have both been saddled and 
bridled, the “ school-master ” is first mounted, and then 
another man gets on the young one, who is powerless to 
buck, rear, or run away, on acoount of his head being 
fixed. Besides this, the fact of his being alongside another 
horse gives him confidence, and no matter how wild he 
may be, he will learn in a short time to carry his burden 
and regulate his pace according to that of his companion. 
As he settles down quietly to work, the connecting cord 
maybe gradually loosened out, until at last it can be taken 
off altogether. This is a capital plan if one has a good 
break horse, and if one knows no better way. Its great 
fault is its tendency to make a horse unwilling to go alone. 
Of course, it has no pretensions to giving a norse a good 
mouth. 

Mrs. Hayes is hardly less the master of a tough horse 
than her husband, and Mr. Hayes’s stories of her exploits 
add to the charm of a manly, horsey book. (Everett 
& Co.) 

Pbpys’s Ghost. By Edwin Emerson, Junior. 

This is a jest of a not unfamiliar type, but hailing from 
New York and carried out with great elaboration. Mr. 
Emerson resurrects Mr. Pepys and lends him his own 
autobiography. He describes the social and Bohemian 
life of “ Greater Gotham,” which is New York itself, 
likewise his adventures (as a special correspondent) in the 
Spanish War, and “His Minor Exploits in the Field of 
Love and Fashion with his Thoughts thereon.” The 
fooling is sprightly and well sustained, although perhaps 
it is continued rather long, and the Pepysian manner and 
temper, which Mr. Emerson catches admirably, are better 
suited to the urban business than to the soldiering. A 
few examples of this ingenious chronicle of small beer will 
not be amiss. Mr. Emerson takes the trouble to explain 


his topical and personal allusions in footnotes, which we 
omit: 

Twel/thnight. Lay long in bed to perswade my wife how 
we must spend our substance less lightly, my new great 
coate and the silken whisp that I did give her for Christ¬ 
mas of last year indeed costing out of all countenance, but 
she, poor wretch, doth so complayne of her dull lot that I 
in pity promise her to go to Mr. Daly his playhouse once 
more to see Mistress Behan act her part, I thinking that it 
must needs be the play Twelfth Night, that merry comedy 
Jack Wendell did delight me in, when we ate hasty 
pudding together at coledge. 80 , after dinner, took coach, 
and thither, but were astonied to see her take the part of 
Bosalind in As You Like It, that pastoral play so cried up 
by Mile, de Maupin. There saw we Will Winter and John 
Corbin, the pamphleteer who helpeth Mr. Alden in his 
office on Franklin Square, standing up right in the fore¬ 
most pit, but I accosted him not espying Polly close by 
him, yet knew not one another, and I highly contented 
thereat, and glad withal to behold her smooth neck 
turning now this way, now that, as if for to vex me, albeit 
she feigned not to see me, because of my wife. 

Mr. Pepys attempts to learn the bicycle: 

In comes my cozen James, and he must have it for me 
to ride on his new-fashioned machine made of two wheels 
all a-tilt and saddled. Then he sustaining and I bestriding 
the pesky thing did we venture forth on the high road, I 
sweating over my whole body and pulling now this leg, 
now that, till he with a loud outcry overturned me where 
the road was most dirty. So vexed I was, that forgetting 
our kinship I out and called him a fool and like hard 
names, kicking the traitorous engine with my foot; but 
he not minding my choler, persuadeth me to mount agayn 
only to suffer a worser fall. Then became I as one furious 
mad, for my camelott suit was all ripped and soy led, and 
my new hatte, bought of Knox, the hatter, dimpled in 
shamefully, with no rewards for my payns but mocks and 
laughs, so I did sweare an oath to bestride none but horses 
and soft carriages if God help me out of this adventure.. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pepys go to a Horse Show: 

I in my white waist-coat and glossed beaver and shoen 
of the fashion that pleases me well, my wife in her new 
gowne and purple petticoat, very pretty. At the show we 
were nigh crushed unto death, the gentlemen and ladies 
stepping around the hall like ye hands on a poke dial with 
no regard to the horses, but to the many persons of quality 
in the stalls. All were gaping at the Duke of Savoy, late 
arrived, making him more uneasy in his place, till he up 
and out to avoid them. And so much finery and pretty 
laces and handsome smocks with silken sarcenets I never 
did behold, no not in former times, when the Duke of 
Marlborough brought his bride, but my wife thought it a 
shame to have all the frocks spoiled by a stench of stables. 

(Boston: Badger & Co.) 

Alfred and the Chroniclers. 

By Edward Conybeabe, M.A. 

Another instalment of “Millenary” literature. Mr. 
Conybeare opens with a “ popular and readable ” sketch 
of Alfred’s life, with some interesting extracts from his 
own proverbs, prefaces, and translations. Thus, or nearly 
thus, Alfred “ expands and Christianises ” the fine 
quatrain of Boethius: 

Felix, qui potuit boni 
Fontem visere lucidam; 

Felix qui potuit gravis 
Terrae solvere vincula. 

In Mr. Conybeare’s rendering of the Anglo-Saxon this 
becomes: 

Lo ! of all upon earth 
Is the happiest he 
Who hath heart to behold 
That clearest of waters 
That welleth in heaven 
With light from the Highest *. 

Who eke from himself 
All swartness, all mist, 

All the murk of bis mood, 

To scatter hath might. 
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With God and His grace 
By tales of old time 
Thy thought will we teach, 

Till thou readest aright 
The highway to heaven, 

That loved native land, 

Own home of our souls. 

The rest of the book consists of translations from the more 
or less “ original ” authorities for the history of Alfred, 
and in particular of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and of 
Asser’s De JElfredi rebus gestis. The latter, at least, might 
have been done as a whole. Mr. Conybeare’s work is 
“popular and readable,” which is all he claims for it. It 
is not very scholarly, and he does not appear to have taken 
the trouble to acquaint himself with the latest literature on 
his subject. He does not seem to be aware that Petrie 
and Hardy’s edition of the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ” has 
been superseded by Mr. Plummer’s, and some, at least, of 
his other texts by those in the “Holls” series. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

Law without Lawyers. By Two Barristers-at-Law. 

This bulky volume of over seven hundred pages fails to 
disclose on its title-page the names of its authors, beyond 
the fact that they are two members of the Bar, and we 
gather from the preface that part of the work is due to 
a third gentleman of the long robe, hailing from Lincoln’s 
Inn. While the work cannot for a moment be taken as 
seriously doing what it purports to do, it is not without 
a certain interest and value—though mainly to a lawyer. 
Its defects as a popular work are many, some of them 
almost inevitable, such as the constant use of legal terms 
and phrases not to be found explained within its covers; 
and certain of the attempts made at definition are not very 
happy, notoriously the attempt to define a tort. But the 
great defect of the work lies in its style and want of 
proper plan of arrangement under each topic. Important 
fundamental practical points ought to be kept together, 
and not to be scattered anyhow under the particular head. 
Thus what is said in regard to wills is so put that we defy 
any lay person to draw one up from the information given, 
and such an important matter as gifts to attesting 
witnesses is so placed as quite possibly to escape attention 
altogether. The authors would have done well to translate 
the Latin phrases they employ. We never expected to 
find a single woman masquerading under the style of 
feme sole in such a work as this. The volume displays 
evidence of considerable industry, and is really a fairly 
comprehensive, though ill-balanced, survey of the law. But 
for a work of this kind to be of much value there is 
required a legal knowledge and a power of expression in 
simple and lucid English that we fear is not possessed by 
these authors; and mere industrious compilation will never 
prove an equivalent, for judges deliver their judgments in 
the language of the law, and statutes, even when well 
drafted, are not to be fully comprehended by the lay 
mind. (John Murray.) 

The Derbyshire Campaign Series. 

By Officers of the Begimeiit. 

Two volumes of this excellent little series are before us— 
No. 2, Central India, and No. 5, Tirah Campaign —the first 
written by General Sir Julius Baines, and the seoond by 
Captain A. K. Slessor. In 1858-1859 the 95th, as they 
then were, took part in the Central India Campaign, and 
for eighteen months marched and fought through Cutch, 
Bajputana, and Central India, and took Gwalior on the 
day after Waterloo Day, 1858. After taking part in the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1882, and the Sikkim Expedition 
of 1888, the 95th, now the 2 nd Battalion Derbyshire 
Begiment, went through the Tirah Campaign of 1897- 
1898. They were at Dargai and the Arhanga Pass, and 
the other battles of the war. The Derbyshire Begiment is 
to be congratulated on these little books, which bear the 
appropriate motto, “ Lest we forget.” (Sonnenschein) 


Fiction. 

By Order of the Company. By Mary Johnstone. 

(Constable. 6s.) 

This is one of the best historical novels we have read 
for a long time. Miss Johnstone can write, and she 
can re-create a period. Particularly, she knows the 
spirit of the American virgin forest. Perhaps it is the 
sense of that encompassing beauty and terror which 
gives so pronounced an individuality to her books, and 
saves them, despite their lavish and often startling use 
of incident, from the taint of sensationalism. 

The present romance is a clear advance in conception 
and execution on her earlier work, The Old Dominion, 
itself a fine achievement. There is the same Virginian 
setting, but the period, in this case the reign of James I., 
is more closely realised and more vividly presented, 
giving, indeed, an admirable study of Colonial life with 
some strong characterisation. Once launched on the 
story, we are swept on from adventure to adventure. Yet 
it is possible that had the author held in check that daring 
imagination of incident which is at once her great power 
and her besetting temptation, she would have given us u 
subtle as well as a strong study of character. There is 
demand for both qualities in the situation to which she 
introduces us. The Lady Jocelyn Leigh, a ward of the 
king, has fled over-seas disguised as a serving-maid, to 
escape the suit of Lord Carnal, the king’s all-powerful 
favourite. When the men of the colony go out to choose 
their mates from the ship’s cargo of women, Jocelyn, 
assailed by an insolent wooer, turns for refuge to Captain 
Balph Percy, whose wife she becomes. But though she 
has accepted a husband’s protection, she has no thought of 
yielding him more than the coldest dutifulness. Thence¬ 
forth Percy has two aims in life : to win the heart of 
the woman whose hand he has won, and to shield her 
from Lord Carnal, who has tracked her and appears in 
Jamestown in all his dangerous pomp and power. The 
duel between the two men is deadly, for Carnal is ready to 
use as weapons law or the king’s whim, or, at need, the 
scalping knives of the Indians or the poisons of his Italian 
physician. Exciting episode is crowded on episode—plot 
there is practically none—and the perils and escapes would 
grow incredible were they one whit less vigorously related. 
As it is, there is but one part of the book, the capture 
of the pirate ship, where belief and attention are some¬ 
what strained. The sea is not Miss Johnstone’s element; 
she gathers strength in the gathering shadow of the 
woods. Unfortunately—at least, in one reader’s j udgment— 
the author, in the thronging external interest, has wearied 
of the spiritual drama. Avowed love succeeds too soon to 
the fascinating contradictions of gratitude and defiance 
with which Jocelyn met her husband, and we have there¬ 
after only their outward fates to follow. But these are 
enthralling. Percy’s flight from the Indians to whom 
Carnal betrayed him, bearing to Jamestown the message 
which is to save the colony, is a masterly piece of work, and 
Nautaquas, the Indian chief who turns traitor to his race to 
warn the English, his friends, stands forth an imposing 
figure. 

The end of the book, where wrongs are righted and 
peace achieved, suffers from a comparison with the haunting 
close of The Old Dominion, with its spaces of desolation and 
of love. The happy ending, which is never a real ending, 
cannot be so impressive as the sorrow which may be 
ultimate. So the true climax of By Order of the Company 
is not in its final love passage, with its regrettable touch 
of prettiness, but in the farewell to Lord Carnal. Broken 
ana baffled, scarred out of that beauty which had been his 
power, Carnal rises into a dignity of defeat. In that 
scene Miss Johnstone learns the restraint which is her 
chief need, and there is a memorable ring in the dying 
favourite’s simple confession of failure: “ The stakes were 
heavy, and I have not wherewithal to play again.” 
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Andromeda: an Idyll of the Great River. By Robert 
Buchanan. (Chatto & Windus. 6 s.) 

The right of dramatising this story its author has done 
well to reserve; for whatever may be thought of the book 
as a novel, it offers material for a hopeful melodrama. 
The entry of the heroine might tax the ingenuity of the 
stage-manager, but should immensely well repay it. 
Somerset, an artist studying Tumeresque effects on the 
lowlands where Thames flows into the German Ocean, 
strolled out at night and longed to be a Greek. 

Suddenly his heart leapt within him, and he started in 
surprise, almost in terror. 

Under the sea-wall on the side on which he had 
stretched himself, lay a creek of moonlit water; across it, 
almost fifty yards away, rose a grass-covered slope leading 
to shadowy sea-meadows ; and suddenly, moving rapidly 
in the water below him, and floating up the creek, he saw 
—what F Did his eyes deceive him ? Was he mad or 
dreaming ? Of course it was impossible, but it seemed to 
his excited vision like the form of some human being! 
Something white like marble ! Arms stretched out softly 
and oaring the still stream; a form submerged, yet dimly 
shining through the water as it swam along; and above 
the moonlight shining down upon it, a face set in black 
hair, which fell like seaweed over ivory shoulders! 

To Mr. Buchanan, we remark in passing, must be as- 
sighed the honour of having discovered the extraordinary 
luminosity of the Essex moon. But we are soon snatched 
up to Bloomsbury; and there “ Anniedromedy,” having 
inherited wealth from her husband overseas, drops into an 
engagement with Somerset. The arrival of the Monster, 
the husband, at this point will fill the least experienced 
nursemaid with a delicious sense of verified prognosis. 
Perseus has his chance and—not to put too fine a point 
upon it—funks; and the Monster, after knifing his “ lily¬ 
fingered ” rival, behaves handsomely. Here lurks Mr. 
Buchanan’s little surprise: “A new turn to the fable, 
isn’t it ? This time Andromeda is a modern missie, our 
friend Perseus a bit of a prig, and the Monster has turned 
out to be a man.” 

Only he had not, except in the intention of the author. 
For the fact is that, not in his case alone, the “char.- 
drawing ” is smudgy and unconvincing. Nor can we dis¬ 
cern any serious effort to preserve the atmosphere of the 
fifties on which in his first page the author picturesquely 
insists. To be the work of a man who has done better, 
this is bad work—that promises worse. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily Anal. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Rebel. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

A new historical romance by the author of Galloping 
Dick. Sub-title: “ Being a Memoir of Anthony, fourth 
Earl of Cherwell, including an Account of the Rising at 
Taunton in 1684, compiled and set forth by his cousin, 
Sir Hilary Mace, Bart., Custos Rotulorum for the County 
of Wilts.” Mr. Marriott Watson takes full advantage of 
the conversational opportunities of Stuart times. Charles 
the Second is among the characters. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Hearts Importunate. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

A story of New South Wales and colonial emotions. 
The principal hearts are those belonging to Ralph Hazell 
and Avis Fletcher. “ She shrank back quicklier yet. 
‘ You don’t understand. Why do you make it so hard 
for me? The world was right. I ought to have been 
someone else’s wife . . .’ His eyes flamed. He stood a 


minute weighing her words, then: ‘ What do I care for 
that? I have been someone else’s husband.’ ” (Heine¬ 
mann. 6 s.) 

The Gentleman from 

Indiana. By Booth Tarkington. 

An American story by a new author. The hero is an 
editor, who, coming to a town where corruption is rife, 
vows to cleanse it, and at his personal risk does so. The 
chief menace to the community is a lawless band known 
as the White Caps, between whom and the editor there is 
a deadly feud. The end is peace, but there are shooting- 
irons on the way. (Richards. 6 s.) 

A Kent Squire. By F. W. Hayes. 

Another historical romance (“ One warm afternoon to¬ 
wards the middle of October, 1711 ’’) of prodigious length. 
To some extent the story is true, the hero being Ambrose 
Gwynett of Thornhaugh, who is not unknown to by-way 
historians. The scene is laid alternately in France and 
England, and the author not only supplies his own illus¬ 
trations but announces that the sequel, The Further 
Adventures of a Kent Squire, is in the press. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6 s.) 

The Wallet of Kai-Lung. By Ernest Bramah. 

The best way to describe this very novel book is to say 
that if Pooh-Bah of “ The Mikado ” were to set out to 
write stories, he would write much as Mr. Bramah does. 
The floweriness and dignity of his diction, and much of 
his humour, distinguish these pages. Kai-Lung is a 
wandering romancer. (Richards. 6 s.) 

Love, Sport, and a Double Event. By W. B. Gilpin. 

A story with an equine hero. “Bogside’s” racing 
performances are described in great detail, and the author’s 
last words of farewell are given to “ Bogside.” Incident¬ 
ally, Hugh Carlton and Leslie and Nora McBride make 
love. (Leadenhall Press. 3s. 6 d.) 

The Love of Parson Lord, 

and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. 

Five short stories of New England life, very character¬ 
istic of their author, whose portrait is given as frontispiece. 
“ Three Old Sisters and One Beau ” is a charming little 
sketch, ending thus: “ The old Bride passed up the aisle 
with her old Bridegroom, and a smile of youth, that 
triumphed over age and memory, shone on her old face 
through her white veil, and no one ever knew whether she 
wore'her own or her sister’s wedding-gown, or had wedded 
her own or her sister’s old Beau.” (Harpers. 6 s.) 

The Acrobat. By John D. Barry. 

“What’s at the Cirque Parisien?” —"At the Cirque 
Parisien ? There’s Mademoiselle Blanche, the acrobat. 
They say she’s a marvel, monsieur—and beautiful—the 
most beautiful woman in Paris. She dives from the top 
of the building backwards—hundreds of feet.” This is 
the story of Blanche’s dives, of her English rival Miss 
Lottie King, and of her lover Jules. (John Long. 6 s.) 

Chrystalla. By Esm£ Stuart. 

A pleasant village-life novel with a few quiet characters, 
including an historian, who is in the midst of a work on 
the Saxon kings when he receives a legacy. The legacy is 
Chrystalla. Chrystalla’s story and the Saxon kings mingle 
pleasantly in this flowing, unexoiting story. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

Garthowen. By Allen Raine. 

Mr. Raine is the novelist of Wales, and here, as in A 
Welsh Singer and By Berwen Banks, he gives us a romantic 
i^yll full of fresh air and sea-murmur, quaint character, 
folk-lore, and piety. (Hutchinson. 6 s.) 
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The Eaglet. 

Rostand, Sarah, and Paris. 

M. Edmond Rostand, at thirty, found himself last week 
on the pinnacle of glory. True, Viotor Hugo was there 
already at twenty-one; but M. Rostand is not by any 
means a, Victor Hugo. Two years ago “ Cyrano de 
Bergerac’’—a “masterpiece” of superficial brilliance, of 
no solid literary or dramatic value whatever, but with a 
taking “ go ” and swing in measure and sentiments calcu¬ 
lated to cany popular applause—made him famous. The 
success of “ Cyrano ” won him the grateful admiration of 
the College Stanislas, which in earlier days had expelled 
him; and on the occasion of a visit of the entire school to 
the theatre to applaud the ancient black sheep’s genius, 
M. Rostand addressed it in lines composed expressly for 
the occasion, in which the youth of to-day was lyrically 
adjured to sport on all and every occasion la panache. 

“ L’Alglon ” is the Napoleonic panache worn with in¬ 
effectual fervour. From the dramatic, intellectual, and 
psychological points of view, the new play is a long step 
m advance of “ Cyrano.” It is more mature, and here 
and there may be detected a ringing echo of Hugo in Ms 

r t hours. It is packed with vibrating lines that touch 
chord of the French heart. There can be no doubt 
that as a play the piece, during the first four acts, is 
superb. This admitted, your attitude towards it will be 
intensified or modified by your sentiment with regard to 
the Napoleonic legend. Personally, I regard that legend 
as the hugest horror of history, and Bonaparte as a monster 
befitting a tale of Gehenna. And so all these magnificent 
lines about the tricolour flag of the Emperor washed 
above in star-dew and drenched below in blood, these 
frantic reminiscences of iniquitous victories, these French 
.sentimentalities about the “ Old Guard ” and “ The Little 
Hat,” the Eagle and the Eaglet, leave me unmoved, with 
a feeling of lassitude and dismay before such a futile 
expenditure of emotion and generous sentiment. Besides, 
I find the moment ill-advised for the panache , with 
Eagland and France showing their teeth to one another 
and rumours of war in the air. These exceptions made 
to the value of the play as a whole, Paris, M. Rostand, 
and his great interpreter, Sarah, have equal reason to 
congratulate themselves. Paris has a thrilling experience 
to register, and the triumphs of dramatist and actress are 
equally great. Sarah Bernhardt is incomparable as the 
Duke of Reichstadt. I went to see her with some mis¬ 
giving, I will own, after my recent deception in her 
Hamlet. Here, too, she sometimes strikes the hysterical 
note of Hamlet, but here it shocks less. I would she did 
not scream or yell so much in her emotional crises ; but, 
apart from this touch of dramatic charlatanism inseparable 
irom her triumphant genius, her new r6le is undoubtedly 
one of the best I have seen her in. After the brutal 
disfigurement of Hamlet it comes as a refreshment and 
a wonder. She looks so young and charming, as if she 
really were at life’s aurora and not at its wane; she makes 
such a slim, graceful, delicate young prince, with the touch 
of early blight upon a pallid visage, that it surpasses the 
belief of man that it is an old woman who has evoked 
forjis this boyish silhouette of history. 


I have said that the earlier acts of “ L’Aiglon ” are the 
best, and I will accentuate tMs statement by the assertion 
that the sixth act is a grotesque and hideous blot upon 
a really fine work. It is an accepted fact that Sarah must 
die in every piece, since she started by dying so well in 
“La Dame aux Camellias” and “Frou-Frou.” And so, 
to afford her a new occasion to break her audience’s 
heart by the moving sight of another consumptive death, 
M. Rostand had to compel us to assist at the last moments 
of his Franco-Austrian Hamlet. The whole scene is 
absurd and offensive; in the worst of taste and of a 
maudlin bathos—intended for pathos. I own my sym¬ 
pathies were altogether with Mettemich, who seemed 
heartily sick of the dying Duke’s tirades, his monologue, 
and the attitude of all the weeping women about him, and 
who cynically cried, the instant the long-drawn last breath 
left the Duke’s body: “You will put on his wMte 
uniform.” There is not an effect in this act that is not 
supremely ridiculous—from the first, when the Archduchess, 
the aunt who is in love with her eaglet of a nephew, begs 
Mm to communicate with her alone, the plot being that all 
the Imperial family shall assist at the Viaticum, as 
Austrian Court etiquette demands, unseen by the dying 
lad. Where was the necessity of this burlesque of 
religion, with its tawdry and ignoble sentiment. The 
Duke, who is not thinking of God or hereafter, but only 
of Ms missed fortune and his father’s blood-washed 
glory, goes off in his dressing gown to receive the 
last sacrament, and a very motley, unimposing crowd of 
women pour in behind Mm and kneel down. The usual 
effaced evocation of la Valliere is there, who screams with 
emotion; and the Duke, turning, discovers the domestic 
plot. He is, I know not why, frightfully angry to find 
that he has been “ robbed of his death,” and hastens to 
make good the larceny by dying with all the proper 
amount of sentimentality and self-consciousness worthy of 
the son of Napoleon. He calls for the cradle presented to 
the King of Rome by Paris, and begins to rock it; and 
everyone weeps when he pathetically says that it is the 
Duke of Reichstadt who is rocking the King of Rome. 
Is it possible to conceive a more idiotic climax of a really 
striking play? Again, Marie Louise kneels to beg his 
forgiveness. Forgiveness of what ? That she hastened 
to forget a brutal parvenu whom she never loved, and 
whom she was forced to marry to cover her father’s 
humiliation? As an Austrian and a princess nothing 
could be more natural than her attitude to her exiled 
husband; and yet M. Rostand makes her son weep for 
the embraces and sympathy of Josephine, and heap curses 
on his mother’s head because she could forget that she 
had been the wife of a hero. But Bonaparte was no hero 
for Marie Therese. He was the hard conqueror of her 
people, the price of whose conquest she was. It would 
have been more subtle, if less French, to have presented 
us with a Duke of Reichstadt with a complex mingling of 
sympatMes on the Austrian side along with those of his 
father’s race. Is it possible to believe that there was 
nothing of the archdukes in Marie Louise’s son, the 
Emperor Franz’ grandson, and that only the blood of the 
Corsican soldier prevailed ? 

One more criticism, and all the rest is praise. The 
evocation of the battle of Wagram is an ingenious and 
original scene, but the Prince is too hysterical, his mono¬ 
logue is spoiled by being made too long and “ stringy,” 
and Ms emotion, as is inevitably the case when Sarah’s 
nerves are strained, is too violent and boisterous. The 
most effective and touching incident of the act is the death 
of the brave and sympathetic Flambeau, one of the Old 
Guard, excellently acted by M. Guitry, who dies on the 
field of Wagram believing himself back on the great day 
of battle. The Prince, holding him in his arms, fans the 
fires of delirium. “What is the Archduke doing?” he 
shouts. The Prince, with a splendid vigour and verve, 
describes the movement of the Arohduke. “ He has dished 
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Jumself,” shouts the dying soldier in the slang of the boule¬ 
vards. “ And what is the Emperor doing ? ” The Emperor 

makes a gesture and says-. “ Victory,” shouts the 

Grenadier, and falls back dead. The Prince’s monologue 
which follows is in parts singularly impressive, and the 
wave-like wail of the souls that haunt the field of Wagram 
is of a marvellous and poetic originality upon the 
stage. It is reverie that takes on corporeal shape when 
the voices of a sickly and imaginative hoy’s soul roar round 
him and fill him with the fatal significance of the past. 
May it not be, he asks himself with anguish, that he was 
destined as the expiatory victim of his father’s glory? 
More concision and restraint would make this monologue 
worthy to take its place beside the great monologues of 
drama. 

In the scene with the Emperor Franz, the Duke of 
Reichstadt is at first irresistibly charming, and, in his 
explosion of rage afterwards, superbly convincing. All 
the effects of this act are thrillingly dramatic — the 
apostrophe, full of concentrated hate, that Metternich 
addresses to Napoleon’s hat; the scene with the Grenadier 
in his French uniform, who terrifies the Chancellor as 
a spectre of an abhorred past; the admirable climax of the 
mirror, when the unhappy and doubting Prince is 
confronted with his weak Spanish-Austrian countenance, 
in which lies no hint of paternal force and genius. 
“ L’Aiglon ” should end with the arrest of the Duke of 
Reichstadt on the field of Wagram. For all that precedes 
it, from the bright and effective opening, is a triumph of 
dramatic art. The play is full of fines that will be remem¬ 
bered, even after its vogue will have passed. Who will 
forget the Prince’s scornful dissertation on the “ but,” the 
fatal limit of his freedom ? or Flambeau’s admirable de¬ 
scription of the Old Guard’s undying sources of enthusiasm? 
or the laconic bitterness and cynicism of the Prince’s reply 
when asked what he wanted more than the space of the 
park of Schoenbrunn to ride in—“ Europe ” ? One under¬ 
stands why “ The Eaglet” should be something more than 
a new play for Paris—a sensation. 

H. L. 


II.—Which—the King of Rome, or 
Master Lambton ? 

It is naturally on the psychological side of the Duke of 
Reichstadt’s character that M. Rostand has fixed his atten¬ 
tion. The wonder is that the theme, with all its possi¬ 
bilities, has been left for so late a dramatist to seize. And 
the wonder grows when we learn tho precise source of M. 
Rostand’s inspiration, as communicated by himself to an 
interviewer representing the Westminster Gazette. We 
will quote his statement in full before making any 
comment: 

The idea of placing on the stage the Duke of Eeichstadt, 
or the “ Son of the Man,” as he was called (said the 
dramatist), was suggested to me by an aqua-forte repro¬ 
duction of a picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, representing 
the young Prince, at the age of twelve or fourteen, draped 
in the folds of a long mantle, and standing in a rocky and 
mountainous landscape. When still a child the portrait 
had been placed in my bedroom at Marseilles, and ap¬ 
pealed to my youthful imagination by the expression of 
infinite melancholy and dreaminess which the English 
artist had imparted to it. In a like manner the reading 
of the marvellous adventures of Cyrano de Bergerac during 
my school days prompted me later on to depict on the 
stage the career of the Gascon hero. 

The work of Sir Thomas Lawrence I allude to (continued 
M. Eostand) must not be confused with another portrait 
of the Duke of Eeichstadt, painted by him at Vienna in 
1818. My aqua-forte, which I have, unfortanately, lost 
since, was a reproduction of a full-length portrait, painted 
in 1827, and which, I understand, is now the property of 
the Marchioness of Lavalette, in London. 


There is surely a strange irony in the fact that M. 
Rostand’s interest in the son of Napoleon the First 
was awakened by an English artist’s portrait. The head 
of that son, here represented, is from an engraved oopy 
of the drawing of the Duke of Beichstadt made by Sir 



TITE KINO OF ROME. 

Drawn at Vienna bn Sir Tiiomat Lawrence, P.S.A. 

Thomas Lawrence at Vienna, about 1825. Our reproduc¬ 
tion shows the upper portion of the “long mantle” 
mentioned by M. Rostand. But this mantle is really the 
only point in which M. Rostand’s careful description agrees 
with Lawrence’s drawing. For in the drawing there is no 
background of mountains, nor is the expression of the face 
one of “infinite melancholy or dreaminess.” Moreover, 
no such portrait as M. Rostand describes is catalogued by 
Lord Ronald Gower in his exhaustive list of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s works, nor does the Print Room of the British 
Museum help us to an identification. M. Rostand’s belief 
that the. original of his aqua-forte is in the possession of 
the Marchioness of Lavalette, in London, seems founded 
on another misconception. We believe there is no 
Marchioness of Lavalette now resident in London, though 
there was a Comtesse de Lavalette many years ago. 
Moreover, it is incredible that a painted portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence of the second Napoleon should have 
escaped notice. Baffled by these difficulties, the present 
writer sought the help of Mr. Algernon Graves, of Pall 
Mall, who assisted in compiling Lord Ronald Gower’s 
catalogue, issued with superb illustrations by the Goupil 
Company. Mr. Graves felt positive that no such portrait 
as M. Rostand describes is in existence. He also made a 
suggestion which is startling and whimsical, but which it 
is difficult to reject entirely. It was that M. Rostand had 
either been looking all the time at Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
well-known portrait of Master Lambton, or had hopelessly 
mixed up his impressions of two pictures—the Master 
Lambton and the simple drawing of the Duke of Reichstadt, 
from which our reproduction is taken. In the former 
portrait young Lambton is represented in the midst of a 
“rocky and mountainous landscape,” and his expression 
can be accurately described as “one of infinite melan¬ 
choly and dreaminess.” It would be singular if M. 
Rostand had been inspired to dramatise the life of 
Napoleon’s son by his vague recollection of the portrait 
of a young scion of English nobility. Tet the suggestion 
is not unnatural under the circumstances. 

The idea of dramatising the short life of Napoleon’s 
son, known variously as Napoleon II., King of Rome, and 
Duke of Reichstadt, was an inspiration. Many people 
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have almost forgotten that this unhappy young Prince 
ever existed. They have rarely, if ever, realised that, 
while Napoleon was meditating on his shattered life on 
St. Helena, his heir, for whose birth he had moved 
heaven and earth, was living a life of tame splendour 
in the Court of Vienna — oppressed by the shadow 
of his father. The prince’s entry into the world had 
been so difficult that Napoleon, to hearten the unnerved 
doctors, told them to treat his Queen “ as you would a 
bourgeoise in the Rue St. Denis”; and when at last they 
asked him which life they should spare, he answered, with 
a justice which in his case had more than usual signi¬ 
ficance : “ The mother’s, it is her right.” In the end all 
went well. The child uttered a feeble cry, and Napoleon, 
entering the ante-chamber in which the high functionaries 
were assembled, announced the event in these words: “It 
is a King of Rome.” 

The child was never King of Rome, except in a sense as 
hollow and titular as he was Emperor of France. De- 
lightful stories are told of Napoleon’s affection for his 
boy, how he would upset his toys in sport, or give him 
claret by dipping his finger in a wine-glass, and allowing 
him to hck it. When the crash came the young Prince 
was taken by his mother to Vienna, where he lived out 
his short perplexed life of twenty-one years. 


Things Seen. 

The Man with Mercy. 

He literally carried it about with him. It was a news¬ 
paper : what, I suppose, would be called a new journalistic 
venture. There are many; but this peculiarly was his. 
He must, I fancy, have been proprietor, editor, staff, 
and everything else. Through the autumn and winter, 
in all sorts of weather, I have seen him on the Parade 
holding Mercy by the hand. I thought at first it was his 
favourite paper, and that, in the preoccupied way of 
enthusiasts, he had forgotten to put it in his pocket. 
Then I began to notice that he always held it precisely in 
the same way, with proud diffidence at arm’s length: 
always so that the title was left conspicuous. He was a 
serious man; there was a kind of forlorn dignity about 
him. When he chanced to be gazing dreamily across the 
sea (and he was invariably doing this when the sea was 
calm) I would peer at the folded sheet: “ Mercy, a 
Journal for—— ’ That was as much as he would give 
away for nothing. He walked more resolutely on stormy 
days, in the manner of one making for a definite goal. I 
inquired at several newsagents’, but no one seemed to 
have heard of Mercy. Then I began to feel shy as he 
approached me with his perpetual signal; the pathos 
of it grew upon me, and in nervous moments I would 
cross the road or bolt down to the lower esplanade to 
avoid him. Yet he seemed an exceeding gentle man. Once, 
however, I saw a flash of indignation in his eyes. This 
was when a florid parson, strutting patronage of the Eng¬ 
lish Channel, in company with a brilliant young woman, 
smiled ironically and said something to her. 

He is still keeping it up. I saw him again to-day. It 
was bitterly cold, and he had a benumbed look and walked 
with an unaccustomed weariness, as though the east wind 
had lowered his circulation and he was in despair of 
getting it up again. His hand was blue, and his nose 
was blue, and poor Mercy looked rather blue too. There 
were few passers-by, and none to care. The fashionable 
world, cosy in furs, rolled to and fro in its carriages. The 
sea had a great hungry roar. 


Shadows. 

A hamshackle conveyance awaited my arrival at the way- 
side station. The steed was a feeble-looking animal, 
the driver decidedly bucolic, and I prepared for a tedious 
and uninteresting drive with as much resignation as I 
could muster. 

We rumbled off through the sleepy little Devonshire 
village, and out into the lanes beyond, at a pace that 
somewhat belied the mild incapacity of the grey mare’s 
appearance. 

I tried to draw my companion into conversation, but 
gave up the attempt, for I could elicit no more response 
than a laconic “Ees fay” or “I worn zo” to my most 
brilliant efforts. 

It was a long drive, and a faint white mist lay close 
about the meadows, rising to the upland, and shrouding 
banks and hedgerows alike, until they stood shadowy, 
wraith-like phantoms on our way. 

As I watched the change creeping swiftly over the land¬ 
scape, a weird fancy stole into my brain, a thought of all 
the human life that through the ages had clustered about 
this country side. Long lines, generation after generation, 
stretching far back into history, of sturdy peasants and 
herdsmen, who had dug and planted, sown and reaped, 
and then had sunk themselves back to the earth they nad 
known so well. 

They seemed to throng the meadows, curious primitive 
folk, long since forgotten, voiceless multitudes of the past, 
dull bovine creatures, dumb almost as the beasts they had 
tended, they pressed about me in the eerie dude. I had 
never given mem a thought before, but now their ghostly 
hands constrained me; and a realisation of their hard lives, 
of their unillumined toil, of the oblivion that had wiped 
away even their names, rushed over me, compelling me to 
understand, 

As I stepped from the chill and darkness into the 
warmth and welcome within, and felt the clasp of friendly 
hands upon my own, there still lingered in my mind the 
thought of those cottage hearthstones cold for centuries, 
and simple homesteads long since bare and open to the 
winds of heaven. 


A Fine Elegy. 

In reviewing Mr. J. C. Bailey’s collection of English 
Elegies a little while ago, we quoted two stanzas from 
Mr. J. W. Mackail’s beautiful poem, “On the Death of 
Arnold Toynbee.” Since then we have been asked by 
several correspondents to print this poem, which we give 
below. It is taken from Love's Looking-Glass, published 
for Mr. J. W. Mackail, Mr. H. C. Beeching, and Mr. 
J. B. B. Nichols by Messrs. Percival & Co. in 1891. 

On the Death of Arnold Toynbee. 

(March 10, 1883.) 

Good-bye; no tears nor cries 
Are fitting here, and long lament were vain. 

Only the last low words be softly said, 

And the last greeting given above the dead; 

For soul more pure and beautiful our eyes 
Never shall see again. 

Alas! what help is it, 

What consolation in this heavy chance, 

That to the blameless life so soon laid low 
This was the end appointed long ago, 

This the allotted space, the measure fit 
Of endless ordinance ? 

Thus were the ancient days 
Made like our own monotonous with grief; 

From unassuaged lips even thus hath flown 
Perpetually the immemorial moan 
Of those that weeping went on desolate ways, 

Nor found in tears relief, 
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For faces yet grow pale, 

Tears rise at fortune, and true hearts take fire 
In all who hear, with quickening pulse’s stroke, 
That cry that from the infinite people broke, 
When third among them Helen led the wail 
At Hector’s funeral pyre. 

And by the Latin beach 
At rise of dawn such piteous tears were shed, 
When Troy and Arcady in long array 
Followed the princely body on its way, 

And Lord Aeneas spoke the last sad speech 
Above young Pallas dead. 

Even in this English clime 
The same sweet cry no circling seas can drown, 

In melancholy cadence rose to swell 
Some dirge of Lycidas or Astrophel 
When lovely souls and pure before their time 
Into the dusk went down. 

These Earth, the bounteous nurse, 

Hath long ago lapped in deep peace divine. 

Lips that made musical their old-world woe 
Themselves have gone to silence long ago, 

And left a weaker voice and wearier verse, 

O royal soul, for thine. 

Beyond our life how far 

Soars his new life through radiant orb and zone, 
While we in impotency of the night 
Walk dumbly, and the path is hard, and light 
Fails, and for sun and moon the single star 
Honour is left alone. 


Correspondence. 

Mr. Barrie’s “Better Dead.” 

Sib,— -Our attention has been called to your paragraph 
in your issue of 3rd inst. relating to Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
Bitter Dead. The book has never been out of print, and 
several editions have from time to time been printed. The 
book, moreover, was included, with our consent, in the 
author’s “Collected Works,” published in America by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons and here by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton.—We are, &c., 

Swan Sonnbnschbin & Co., Ltd. 


The Italian Affirmative. 

Sib,'—M r. Le Queux is scarcely correct in his somewhat 
sweeping assertion upon the Italian affirmative. The 
Italian language is sometimes spoken of as “ la lingua 
del si,” ana “ si ” is the grammatical expression employed 
in polite conversation. No doubt, colloquially, “ gia ’’ 
is used very much to express emphatic assent; but English 
writers scarcely display ignorance in adopting “ si,” con¬ 
sidering that it is employed almost exclusively in d’Annun- 
zio’s romances, “ gia ” being seldom made use of by the 
writer.—I am, &c., E. H. Picton. 

Apple garth, Maidencombe: March 19, 1900. 
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The star that knows no set. 

But circles ever with a fixed desire, 

Watching Orion’s armour all of gold; 

Watching and wearying not, till pale and cold 
Dawn breaks, and the first shafts of morning fret 
The east with lines of fire. 

But on the broad low plain 
When night is clear and windy, with hard frost, 
Such as had once the morning in their eyes, 
Watching and wearying, gaze upon the skies, 
And cannot see that star for their great pain 
Because the sun is lost. 

Alas! how all our love 
Is scant at best to fill so ample room! 

Image and influence fall too fast away 
And fading memory cries at dusk of day 
Deem'et thou the duet reeks aught at all thereof. 

The ghost within the tomb ! 

For even o’er lives like his 
The slumberous river washes soft and slow; 

The lapping water rises wearily, 

Numbing lie nerve and will to sleep; and we 
Before the goal and crown of mysteries 
Fall back, and dare not how. 

Only at times we know, 

In gyves convolved and luminous orbits whirled 
The soul beyond her knowing seems to sweep 
Out of the deep, fire -winged, into the deep ; 

As two, who loved each other here below 
Better tban all the world, 

Yet ever held apart. 

And never knew their own heart’s deepest things, 
After long lapse of periods, wandering far 
Beyond the pathways of the furthest star, 

Into communicable space might dart 

With tremor of thunderous wings; 

Across'the void might call 
Each unto each past worlds that raced andjran. 
And flash through galaxies, and clasp and kiss 
In some slantichasm and infinite abyss 
Far in the faint'sidereal interval 

Between the Lyre and Swan. 


[These notes on some of the Neto Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. "J 

A Histoby of thb 

English Ghubch, 1640-1660. By William A- Shaw. 

Mr. Shaw tackles the very difficult period in the history 
of the Church of England created by the Civil War, when 
there took place the most complete and drastic revolution 
which that Church has ever undergone; when, in short, 
its whole structure was temporarily demolished. Inci¬ 
dentally, in his preface Mr. Shaw denounces the system 
under which parish registers are left in the keeping of 
incumbents, holding that all such precious muniments 
earlier than the present reign should be instantly removed 
to a specially organised department of the British Museum. 
(Longmans. 2 vols. 36s.) 

A List of English Plays 

Written Bbfobe 1643 

and Pbintbd Bbfobe 1700. By Walter Wilson Gbbg. 

A bibliographical work with an excellent aim. For the 
convenience of students the British Museum press-marks 
are appended to all the editions preserved in the national 
library. The book has been printed for the Bibliographical 
Society. (Blades, East & Blades.} 

Outlines of the Histoby of Religion. 

By John K. Ingram. 

The “outlines” are those recognised by Comte, and 
the author’s aim is to give the quintessence of Comte’s 
system of religion in a form which will allure his readers 
to go direct to Comte’s bulkier works. (Black. 3s. 6d.) 
Pink and Scarlet. By Brevet Liedt.-Colonel 

E. A. H. Alderson. 

The device on the red cover of this handsome book 
consists of a sword and riding-whip crossed, with an inner 
cross formed by an army revolver and a hunting horn. As 
the tools of war and hunting are blent in the device, so 
the author’s aim is to show how a young soldier can make 
his hunting “the very best of instruction in his profes¬ 
sion.” Lieut.-Col. Alderson mentions that he has had to 
oonclude his book hurriedly owing to his receipt of orders 
to proceed on active service. (Heinemann.) 
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In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Bourdillqn (Rev. Francis), Handfuls Plucked and Rnbbrd in Walking 

Through the Field of the Word of God.(Wells Gardner) 2/6 

Iverach (James), Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philosophy 

(Hodder A Stoughton) 

Costelloe (B. F. C.), The Gospel Story .(Sands A Co.) 

POErRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LBTTRES. 

Sargeaunt (W. D.), The Banks of Nene: Songs and 8onnets 

(Boxest Vicarage) A 

Robinson (Lilian), Rosemary Songs and Sonnets (Horace Marshall A Son) 
Mackay (John), War Songs and Songs and Ballaas of Martial Life (Scott) 2, 0 
How (Frederick Douglas), Lighter Moments from the Notebook o> Bishop 

Walsham How.(Isbister) 2/6 

Whittaker (Joseph), All in a Life: Poems .... (8pring, St. Anne’s-on-Sea) 
Foekett (Edward), Hngh Trebarwith : a Cornish Romance.(Unwin) net 2/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Iggnlden (Capt. H. A.), The 2nd Battalion Derbyshire Regiment in the 

Sikkim Expedition of 1888 ..(Swan 8onnenschein) net 1/6 

Cutts (Rev. Edward L.), A Handy Book of the Church of England 

(S.P.O.K) 

Brinton (Selwyn), Correggio ..(Bell A 8ons) net 6/0 

Gardiner (Samuel Rawson), Letters and Papers Relating to the First 

Dutch War, 1652-1664. Vol. II.(Navy Records Society) 

Shaw (William A.), A History of the Chu 1 ch of England During the Civil 
Wars and under the Commonwealth, 1640-1660. 2 vols... (Longmans) 
Christy (Miller), The Silver Map of the World: A Contemporary Medallion 

Commemorative of Drake s Gref*t Voyage (1677-80).(Stevens) 

. Jenks (Eldward), A History of Politics.(Dent) net I/O 

Eley (C. King), The Cathedral Church of Carliale.(Bell A Sons) 1/6 

8CIEN0E AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Burnet (John), The Ethics of Aristotle.(Methnen) 

Warner (Francis), The Nervous fystem of the Child.(Macmillan) net 4/6 

Jones (Harry C.), The Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation, and Some of 
its Applications.(Macmillan) net 7/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Rippmann (Walter), Der Scheik von Alessandria und Seine 8klaven von 

Wilhelm HaufT ..(Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 

Johnson (R. Brimleyl 

Ryland (Frederick), Pope’s Essay on Criticism.(Blackie) 1/6 

Lamii g (W. Cecil), Eutropius .(Biackiej 1/6 

Lysias : Eratosthenes and Agoratus.t Clive) 2/6 

Chry6tal (G.), Algebra: An Elemeutary Text Book. Part II. Second 

Edition.(Black) 12/6 

Cookson (George), English Poetry for Schools. Book II.: Secondary 

(Macmillan) 3/6 

Harris (Charles), Goethe's Poems .(Isbister) 3/6 


. MISCELLANEOUS. 

C. H. B., Thoughts for Nurses: Their Life and Work, Difficulties and 

Encouragements .(8.P.C.K) 

Peacock (Wadham), The Story of the Inter-University Boat Race 

(Grant Richards) 2/0 

Brficke (Ernst), The Human Figure : Its Beauties and Defects 

(Grevel A Co.) 

Hayes (M. H.), Among Horses in South Africa.(Everett) 5/0 

*„* New Novel> are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 26 (New Series). 

Tbs terms of this competition were set io the following way 

A correspondent writes “This morning, as I was nearing the 
end of a journey in an omnibus, two elderly ladies got in, and at 
onoe continued a conversation which seemed to have been engaging 
them for some time. One said: ‘ Well, of course, it's her own 
affair; but what Peter’s going to do I can't think. It isn’t as if 
there was only Henry and the spaniel; there’s Margaret as well. 
And John is expected home at any minute. Poor John! ’ * Yes, 
indeed,’ said the other. 1 Poor John ! and so fond of it all, too!' 
In the pause which followed, in which both ladieB shook their 
heads solemnly, I had to alight. Might there not be the kernel of 
one of your interesting prize competitions in this fragment ? ” We 
take our correspondent s hint, and offer a prize of a guinea to what 
seems to us the most reasonable answers to the questions which 
follow : 

(o) Who was “ she," and what was her own affair ? 

(A) Who was Peter, and why should her conduct put him out 1 

(c) Who was Henry ? 

(d) Who was Margaret ? 

(<■) Who was John, why should he be called “ poor John,” and 
what was it of which he was so fond ? 

Answers should be as brief as possible. 

M.ny ingenious theories have reached os, and we have decided to 
divide the prize between two competitors : Miss M. A. Woods, 17, 
Oower-street, W.G., who sends this : 

“ She ” is a well-to-do widow, who is about to oontract what 
her friends consider an imprudent seoond marriage, taking 
with her her litUe boy, pet dog, and younger sister. 

“ Peter ” is the widow’s impecunious barrister brother, in 
whose house she has hitherto lived, and whose resources wiU 


be seriously diminished by the loss of the liberal boarding-fees 
she has paid for herself and her establishment. 

“Henry” is the widow’s little boy. 

“ Margery " is the younger sister, the sunshine of the home 
and darliDg of her brothers, but pecuniarily dependent on her 
sister, and obliged to fall in with her plans. 

“John” is another brother, who is returning invalided 
from South Africa, and is pronounoed “poor" both on this 
aocouut and beoauseof the disappointment awaiting him in the 
dispersion of a household to the members of which—especially 
to his little nephew and to Margery—he is greatly attached. 

and Miss Boddington, 21, St. Petersburgh-place, London, W., who 
sends this : 

“She" was a lady with some small amount of money of her 
own, who looked after her brother “Peter’s” children and 
superintended the management of his house, besides con¬ 
tributing something towards the maintenance of himself and 
family. Now she was going to be married, and Peter, a 
widower, holding a position as clerk, would not have sufficient 
means alone to keep up his home. “ Henry ” was his son, and 
was not yet old enough to earn anything. He had a spaniel 
of which he was very fond. “ Margaret” was Peter’s invalid 
daughter. “ John ” was on admirer of Peter's sister, but she 
did not return his affection. He was in the army and a con¬ 
nexion of Peter and his sister, and when in England lived with 
them. He had now been invalided home, and would return to 
find the inmates of the household, of which he was so fond, 
about to separate. 

Replies received also from: K. E. B, Birmingham ; C L. E., 
Matlock ; B. C. H., London ; G. N., Bristol ; B. G., Barnsley ; A. B., 
Isleworth ; Miss C., Ipswioh ; B C.. Ealing; G. B F„ Bagshot; 
F. A. A., Windermere ; E. M. B. IT., Load >n ; E A., Ilfracombe ; 
R. K. R., Glasgow; “ Lingardia,” Colwioh ; L. K, Highgate ; 
E. S. H„ Idle ; H. G H., Whitby ; E M. L, London ; K G. W., 
Slough ; E M. S., London ; M. B . Matlock ; C. I P , Ross ; G. M., 
Bedford ; H. L. B., Groningen ; L. L, Ramsga’e ; N. A., Beckenham ; 
J. E Y., London ; A. S H., Dalkeith : Mrs. M., Montrose ; H. S. U , 
Chetsfi-ld; A. W.. London; C. C., London; E. M. L., Barton; 
B. R., London ; S. E. M , Edinburgh ; H. W„ Farnborongh ; S. T., 
Abingdon ; M. W., Hall; D. A L.. London ; P. K., London ; 
Mrs. C., London ; F. T., London ; E. H., London. 


Competition No. 27 (New Series). 

Book-teas have now been in fashion in the subnrbs for some time, 
bnt society seems only just to be awakening to their fasoinating 
possibilities. In the book-tea eaoh guest has to come provided with 
a symbolic book title. Thus, if the book ohoeen is A. a Man Sows, 
a button loosely hanging by one or two threads will be displayed ; 
if Hazell's Annual, there will be a bunch of catkins or nnts in the 
button hole. Another good instance is referred to on onr first page 
—an effort of imagination which Mr. Arthur Symons ought to note 
for the second edition of hie work on Symbolism. We offer this 
week a prize of a guinea for the best book-tea title. Competitors 
may send as many examples as they like, bat in judging we shall 
prefer those that are new to ns to those that are familiar. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, March 27. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 260, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
conpon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the ta-k of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written npon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Ode Special Pkize Competitions. 

(For particulars see inside page of cover.’) 

Received during the week: Sjlitelma, Rnrapeletillykin, John 
More, Hilda Mareow, Hearthstone, Dum Spiro Spero, Shrewberian, 
Sudo, Hamerton Yorke, W. B. W., Rhymer, Ego. Glendower, Soho, 
Fern Seed, Miriam Forester. “ The Boy Gamsed Right,” Biaokwater, 
Fac-a-ballah, Michael Jones, Gen. Cusack, Rtb, Kaye, Zodiac, G. J., 
T. C., Chytoon, Chance, Scot, Moidore. Opal, Os'arg, Ex-Ooloniis, 
Nuneaton, Ladore. Urbana, Baddesiey, Semibreve, Eigbt Forty-Oae, 
Mig, Lois, Phintias, Manprat, Spero, Una Veronica Lancaster, 
Shehaliioni, Tnurloe, Sextus, Nature, H. T.. S. S. A„ Ethelon, 
Silencienx, Lybian, M. Leigh, M. C. B, Iota, Rnsticua, Celia May, 
Kenna. Imperia, Claymore, Old Pard, Jarno, Scriptor, Canadienne, 
Iris, Citoyen D., Uuio, Teotric, Speranza, Criterion. 
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WILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

T ¥ IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

14, H«nri«tU Btree*, Oovent Garden, to. South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and T, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES post frao on application. 

■DAEDEKER’S ft BADDELEY’S 

■LJ tourists* guide books. 

Naw foilj detailed CATALOGUE sent poat free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Squab*. Lokdoh, W. 


W ANTED, INQUIRIES for ESTIMATES 

for PRINTING PERIODICALS. MAGAZINES. 
BOOKS, Ac., by a Firm of Printers iu the Provinces (with 
direct communication with London). Equipped with Linos 
and plans lor producing high-claas work.— Adureas, " Publica¬ 
tions,” John Haddon A Co.. Salisbury Square, E.C. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

■VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

IX -KING. SELL A RAILTON, limited, high-ole* 
Printers and Pabliahera. 13, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Maohlnae 
far printing illustrated or other Publications and sped ally-built 
Machine* !or fast folding and ooverlng 8,16, 94, or 89-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and asalstanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

FadUtieo upon the premises for Editorial Offloea free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 601X1. Telegraph “ Africanism. London.” 

High-Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and M8. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
ityle or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLNV, 

40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL 

P UBLISHERS and Editors decline MSS., 

bnt do not state the reason. Bv putting right what Is 
wrong, well-known Author ensur. s the ultimate success of nearly 
every MS. passing through his hand-*. Fees very moderate. 
Particulars fr*e.—A., 11. DeJarocre Road, Rayncs Park, S.W. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1.000 words. 8*mples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Mias E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

T YPE-WRITING; TYPEWRITING; 

TYPE-WRITING.-NOVELS. PLAYS. ESSAYS care¬ 
fully TYPED. Diftionlt MSS. receive special attention. 
Reference* to Authora—Write for terms to E. Graham, 23, 
Cockspur Street. Pall Mall, London. 

rpO AUTHORS.—MS3., SCIENTIFIC and 

I LEGAL DOCUMENTS, PLAYS, Ac., promptly TYPE¬ 
WRITTEN. New first-class Machinery. Moderate terms.— 
L. Mills, 31 , Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 

J ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

I J experienoed in literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, Is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring a ss ist a n ce In Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from Frenoh, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
latter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per GENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balanoes, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANN UITIE8 purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOE BE 

FOE TWO OCIKKAS FEB MOUTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
TOM FITE EHIU.IE0I FEE MOHIH. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with fall puttoalan, mat free 
FRANCIS RAVEN80R0IT. Muaffr. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY GOMPETITIORS. 

Njw Series.— No. 37 . 

All reader* attempting thie week’* 
Competition (described fully on page 
U59) mutt cut out thi* Coupon 
and enolose it with their reply. 


rriHB PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE 

A EALING, W. 

Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1888. 
President—11.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
High-olass education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
and Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 
games. 

Training department for kindergarten students in prepara¬ 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Home in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and for a few children under ten yean of age. 

MARGARET WILLIAM80N. Lady Principal. 

ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
JL V COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em- 

g loyment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
tudents will be admitted in September, I960. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Com petition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as A ss i stant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and Ooe in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Bkcretart, at College. 

M ason university college, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above appoint- 
meut. Stipend £125 per annum. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University, above the 
French Bacholier standard, and speak fluent English. A know¬ 
ledge of Spanish will be a recommendation. 

Applications, accompanied by Testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 81 st instant 
The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties on April 23rd, 1900. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY. Secretary. 

W IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL. —Mrf. 

J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhurst, Woochide. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Miss Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lauadowue, BUhop and Mrs. Barry, Col. and Mrs Chenevlx 
Treuch. and olhcis. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over M0 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Prinoipal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 

ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publication* in most Branchet of 
Literature. 

Boohs of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the Army, Navt, 
Arts, Science, Philosophy, Spobt, 
Theology, Histoby, Biography, and 
Fiction. Prlco lB . 6d . 

Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in Fbbnch, Gebman, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. 

READY JANUARY, 1900. 

Price Is. 6d. 

UDDIE’B LIBRARY, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Rood; and 

48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


“THE ACADEMY.” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 3s. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

Be., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London i Simpldn, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen : Darlington A Oo. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Mapa by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Feap. 8fo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Speoial Contributions from His Excellency E. 3. 

PHELPS, late Amerioan Mini.ter; Professor JOHN RU8KIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING); 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES OOA8T. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS. TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EA8TB0URNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLAND UDN O. RHYL, BANGOR, BBTTWBYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH. DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIRTH, and PWLLHKLL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, t CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. __ 

“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for euch a guide-book, as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes '. ’—The Times. 

The best Handbook to London ever issued."— Liverpool Bails Post. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—80 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

Lcndon: Smpziir, Maeskam., Hamiltok, Kebt, A Oo., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


Volume IV. Now Ready. 


THE 

ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW 

A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY 

EDITED BT 

MDY RRNDOliPH SPENCER CHORCJMiIt. 

SmalJ folio, bound in Leather. Price 21b. net. 


CONTENTS. 


On the Binding of thia Volume . 

Humplebee . 

Angling Reminieoencee in England and 

the Tropics. 

Sigurd . 

The Likeness of the Night. 

On a Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe. 

The Crimea and the Cape : Parallel and 

Contrast . 

Macaulay and his Critics . 

A Note on Ruskin . 

Some Letters and Recollections of Lord 

Beaconsfield and Others . 

Between the Red Moon and the Moor 

A Famous French Oh&teau. 

The Latter-Day Fighting Animal. 

Pretoria. 

A Century of Women. 

Oaterina Oomaro . 

What Can be Done for the Drama ? 

The Master of the Game . 

Impressions and Opinions. 

Notes on the Portraits . 

With 7 Illustrations i 


Ctril Davbvport, F.8.A. 

George Gissijtg. 

Sub A NT, Countess of Malmihbury. 
Maubicr Basing. 

Mbs. W. K. Clifford. 

Francis Howard. 

Major Arthur Griffiths. 
Hbrbrkt Paul. 

Frkdrrick Wrdmobe. 

Lady Dorothy Nkvill. 

Dora Grkrnwkll McChksnry. 

V. HD8SBY-Walsh. 

POULTHRY BlORLOW. 

0. W. Boyd. 

Lady Jruhr. 

Alkth.f.a Wiil. 

William Archer. 

W. A. Baillie Grohman. 

Lionel Cyst, F.S.A. 
i Photogravure. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE TRIALS of the BANTOCKS. By 0. S. Street, 

Author of “ The Autobiography of a Boy,” Ac. Crown 8vo, ?s. 0d. 

[Just out. 

A SISTER to EVANGELINE. By Charles G D. 

ROBERTS, Author of “The Forge in the Forest,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 8 b. 

[Just out . 

THE ACROBAT. By John D. Barry. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Jutt out. 

ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. By Frank Mathew, 

Author of “Defender of the Faith,” “Spanish Wine,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke, Author of 

“ Idols,” “ Derelicts,” “ Study in Shadows,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Second Edition. 

THE JUDGMENT of HELEN. By Thomas Cobb, 

Author of “ Carpet Courtship,” “ Mr. Passingham,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

THE REALIST. By Herbert Flowerdew, Author 

of “ A Celibate’s Wife.” Crown 8vo, 8e. 

THE WORSHIPPER of the IMAGE. By Richard 

LE GALLIENNE, Author of "Quest of the Golden Girl," Ac. Crown 
8vo, 3e. 6d. [Just out. 

BEADY NEXT WEEK. 

BUDYARD KIPLING: a Criticism. By Richard 

LE GALLIENNE. With a Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 8s. fltl. net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


The Boat and Chaapaat Dictionary, 


THE CONOISE 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

BY 

CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LUX, 

Editor of the “ Imperial Dictionary.’' 


HEW EDITIOH, G0XTAIH1NG OYER 100,000 EHTRIES. 

Foap. 4 to, 864 pages, doth, 8 s. 6d. 

Also, in half-persian, 6s. 6d-; half-moroox), 7s. 6d. 


ANNANDALE’S CONCISE DICTIONARY has, sinoe its Arab 
publication, held a pre-eminent place amen? One-Volume 
English Dictionaries. It is now issued, in an extended form, 
at so low a price as to bring it within the reaoh of everybody. 

The CONCISE DICTIONARY contains more printed matter 
than any Dictionary of similar prioe. 

A computation shows that the matter in this Dictionary oom- 
prisee 1,755,000 words, while that in a rival Dictionary is only 
1 , 000,000 words. 

The General Vocabulary is very ample. All important 
modern terms pertaining to Sdenee, Technology, and the 
Arts are dearly and aoourately explained. 

The Definitions and Explanations are exceptionally fall 
and detailed, giving eo much information that this Dictionary may 
justly claim the character of a Concise Cyclopmdla. 

The Etymology shows results obtained by the most recent 
investigators, and the correct pronunciation of the worde is 
given on an exceedingly simple system. 

The Appendioea comprise fail Pronouncing Lists of— 

Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other Aneient Names. 

Modern Geographical Names. 

Modern Biographical Names. 

ALSO — 

Key to noted Names in Fiction, Mythology, tec. . 

Alphabetical List of prominent English Writers, with Dates 
of Birth and Death. 

Words, Phrases, and Noteworthy Sayings, from the Latin, 
Greek, and Modern Languages, met with in Current 
English. 

Abbreviations and Contractions nsed in Writing and Printing. 

Forma of Address in Ceremonipns Communications with 
Parsons of Title and Offioial Position. 

Principal Moneys of the World, and their Equivalents in 
English Currency. 


SOME OPIHIOHS OF THE PRESS. 

“ We oan heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a 
copious and trustworthy English dictionary of reasonable dimensions.’’ 

Athenaum. 

" Stands towards other dictionaries of the smaller character in the relation 
of the ‘Imperial’ to rival lexicons—in other words, it holds the ‘premier’ 
place .”—Spectat or. 

" • The Concise Dictionary ’ Btands first—and by a long interval—among all 
the one-volume English dictionaries."— Academy. 

| “In clearness of type, in size, shap», and arrangement, the volume leaves 
nothlDg to be desired. Till Dr. Murray’s great work is completed, it is not 
likely to be soperseded .’’—Journal of JSducali •». 

London : BLACKIE te tsON, Limited, r> 0 . O d Bailey. 
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MESSES. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

LIST. 


ANDREW LANQ’8 HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, VOL. I. 

A HISTORY of SCOTLAND 

From the 

ROMAN OCCUPATION. 

By ANDREW LANG. 

Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 
4 Maps, Us. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY C. DRIER. 

THIS DAY 18 PUBLISHED. 

THE KINGS of the EAST: a 

Romance of the Near Future. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of Hi* Excellency’* Enelish Govorues*," ” In 
Fu'tW Ind, Au Ducrowued King," Ac. Ac. Crown 


ENGLAND ANO THE TRANSVAAL. 

NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 

THE RIGHTS of ENGLAND in the 

SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. By E. PETAVEL, D D ol 
1 '« to , r of the Swf M Church. Eniteil Street, 
BIo°m«bur} L-mlim Tran.Uled by the Rev. Canon 
ol. JOHN, D.D., Sub-Dean of Gloucester. Crown Svo, 6d. 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY". 

THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 

Member of the Institute of France. Crown 8vo, 6d. 

nr M Dn!*w a % n l U S , ^K^ir ,CCOUnt m° 1 f the , ^hich let! to the 
present war in South Africa. These words, coming fiom the 
pen of a foreigner, arc especially valuable.”— Bookman. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM 

Crowu 0 8vo^i 0 ^l EILL4 ArtisticaIly ,K >und. with gilt top 

Wi . 1 ’ con ' e wit »« something like the fore,* of a revelation... 
Altogoth r charming."— Spectator. 

tine of the most charming books of ver*e ever produced.” 

“ Wistful poems of the love of Ireland.”—Academy! Casette. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

CHURCH and FAITH. Beini 

MonTp E ‘ C| |, ' t "n 1 "‘ 1 Canon HETRICK, Prc 

• Chancellor SMITH. M. BARL iW S 
L \ M BLAKENEY. at 
*5 Vi imi U\; '' 11 h Introduction by the LOR 
BlSHOI of HEREFORD. Postnvo.7s.tkl.net. 

This remarkable volume should henceforth take its plat 
as a standard authority ou the question of Mediu-valism t*mt 

fhi! ■hmi ni ih n f u i h ? U ll ct ‘ rtftM,, y l, 6 in the hands of a 
cnuiclimeu who have to take part in the controversy.”— Rock. 

“COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND.” 

ABERDEEN and BANFF. B 

, WA T£ Naps, and Plan of Aberdeen ) 

1»kJI by Gordon of Rothitmay. Demy hvo, 7s. 6d. net. 


* SUITABLE QIFT FOR EASTER. 

PRAYERS from the POETS. 1 

Calendar of IWntion. Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS 
M.A . and CECIL IIEADLAM, B.A. Second Editiui 
Revised. Fcap. 8?o, Os. 

“ The best sacred anthology we have yet come across. Ever 
piece in the collection is truly spiritual .”—Saturday Review. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1014. — APRIL, 1900.-3a Od. 

RUSSIA'S SEA POWER. —THE RIDERS OF THE 

PLAINS, m C. IIxMH Bv-Win.nv,-DISRAELI AND THE 

COLONIES, m W. Skill.- MUSINGS WITHOUT 

METHOD..—TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG, nr Nellie K 

Bumek. -LORI) JIM. A SKETCH nr Jo«keh Cijnk.d._ 

NAMES OF PLACES, uv Sin Heriiekt Maxwell, Burt._ 

SCOTLAND AND MR. G0LDWIN8MITH. nr Axdeew Lanu 

-ON HER MAJESTY'S SERVICE, nv A. B. Flit. he*. — 

A COMIC CHESTERFIELD, ht Jong Buciiax.-THE WAR 

OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: V. With Map._THE 

PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

NEW VOLUME BY 
CONAN DOYLE. 

AT ALL BOOK8ELLERS’ and LIBRARIES 
WITH a FRONTISPIECE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Green Flag 

AND OTHER STORIES OP 

WAR and SPORT 

BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 

AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” 
“ RODNEY STONE,” io. 


NBAS COMPLETION OP THE 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 

PUBLICATION OF 
THE LAST VOLUME BUr ONE. 

“Absolutely inditpeneob'e to every well- 
furnUhed library'' —TIMES. 

NOW READY.—Royal Svo, I5s. net in cloth; or in 
half-morocco, marbled edges, 218. not. 

VOL. LXII. (WILLIAMSON—WORDEN) OB’ THE 

DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

“ The magnum opus of our generation.”— Truth. 

VOL. LXIII. (WORDSWORTH-ZULU STAN) 
COMPLETING! THE WORK, WILL BE 
PUBLISHED ON JUNE 28th. 

Note.— A Full Prospectus qf “ The Dictionary of 
National Biographywith Specimen Pages, may 
be had upon application. 


NEW VOLUME OF 

THE “ HAWORTH ” EDITION of the 

LIFE AND WORKS OF 

THE SISTERS BRONTE. 

NOW HEADY.—With a Portrait of Anne Bronte, a 
Facsimile of the Titlo-page of the First Edition, ami 
C Full-page Illustrations. Large crown Svo, cloth, 
gilt top. Os. 

Vol. VI.—THE TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 

By ANNE BRONTE. With a Preface by Mrs. 
HUMPHRY WARD. 

Guardian.—" Mr*. Humnhrv Ward is a critic of the first 
order. Never before have the Broutd sisters been so accurately 
placed, so delicately differentiated alike from . ue another anil 
from others of their craft.” 


V vol. VII -THE LIFE of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. By Mrs. GA8KELL. With an 
Introduction and Notes by CLEMENT K. 
SHORTER, completing the edition, will be pub- 
liehed on April noth. 

Prospectus of the edition on application. 


TheCORIMHILL MAGAZINE 

For APRIL. Price ONE SHILLING. 

Co.VTKNTS. 


THE SOULS of the SLAIN. By Thomas Haudy. 

SOUTH A FRICAN REM INISCENCES.-IV. The Settlers. 

By Sir John Rohinsox, K.C.M.G., late Premier of Natal 
MISTAKE in WAR By Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude, late R E 
THE CHAPTER’S DOOM.. By Bkhxard Caffs. 

COLONIAL MEMORIES.— V. By Ladv Bkoome. 

IN a BARREN and DRY LAND. By H. Siiakf. 

ON FA OS. By Lady Guove. 

AN ACCOUNT of his STEWARDSHIP. By Miss Alice L. 
Milligan. 


MR. BLACKMORE. By Stuakt J. Reid. 

ATHLETICS and HEALTH. By W. Beach Thomas. 
CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN.—XII. By Uiuusus 
Sylvan. 

THE ISLE of UNREST. Chaps. X.-XII. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES of the US’I FORM EDITION of 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WORKS. 

FROM SEA TO SEA, 

AND OTHtR SKETCHES: 

LKTTER8 OF TRAVEL. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

In 2 vols., extra crown svo, red cloth, ffilt tops, 6a. each. 

The PRINCE: a Play. By Adolphus 

ALFRED JACK. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Academy .—“To our mind it shows considerable 
achievement and greater promise, and deserves the 

careful attention of all serious students of poetry. 

We can honestly say that few recent books of poetry 
have interested us so much as Mr. Jack’s.” 

THE EVER8LEY 8HAKE8PCARE. 

THE PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited, with Short Introductions and Footnotes, 
lyy Prof. C. H. HERFORD. Globe Svo, Re-issae 
of the Plavs in separate volumes, bound in cloth, 
price Is. each; roan, 2s. each. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tops, as. each. 

80,0 00 COPIES OF 

F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
VIA CRUCIS 

HAVE BEEN SOLD in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 

ROLF B0LDREW00D. 

BABES in the BUSH. 

Daily Telegraph.—** Bristles with thrilling in- 
cident.” 

Field.—** As good as any of its predecessors.” 

R. W. CHAMBERS. 

THE CAMBRIC MASK. 

Daily Chronicle.—* The book is charming and 
amusing withal; it ripples with light comedy.” 
Literature.— * Holds the reader throughout.” 

F. M. PEARD. 

DONNA TERESA. 

Daily Telegraph.—** A brilliautly-told story.” 

MARY PAGET: a Romance of Old 

Bermuda. By MINNA CAROLINE 8MITH. 
Academy. —*' A pretty, old-fashioned, simple story.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price Is.—Contents for APRIL. 

1. ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Arthur Bickford. 

Chapters XI.—XIII. 

2. T1IC BATTLE of TRAFALGAR. From Unpublished 

Papers by Sir Humimirky Skxmouse, R.N. 

. HEINE in PARIS. By W. Bka< u Thomas. 

4. FEEDING an ARMY. 

5. OUK RUMMAGE ?<ALE. 

(J. THE FUTURE of the NE -R0. By A. Maurice Low. 

7. THE HUNTER. 

8. THE CAMPAIGN of DOUAT. By Capt. Cairsks (Royal 

Irish Fusiliers). Chapters X.—XIL 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Price 1b.— Contents for APRIL. 

1. CORBAN. By Constance Smith. Chapters L-III. 

2 . TI1E DEBT WE OWE to FRANCE. 

3. A TOY MARK I AGE. 

4. PRINCESS Ll EVEN and her FRIENDSHIPS. 

5. A MEM SAHIB in PLAGUE-STRICKEN BOMBAY. 

Part I. 

6. THE BARXACLOCIl BRANCH. 

7. CO ME LUES of a CAMPAIGN. 

8. THE KEYS of DUMA. 

t». EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 

10 FROM the PERSIAN. 

ll. THE PLOWER of the FLOCK. By W. E. NORRIS. 
Chapter XIII.—XVI. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price Is. 4d.—Annual Subscription, post free, 168. 

The APRIL NUMBER cooUins- 
FASU10NABLE PARIS. (‘ The Paris of To-Day” 8eries.) 

By Richard Whit kino. 

RED MAGIC. By A unit: Carter Goodloe. 

HARDSHIPS of a REI'TILER Part I. By Benjamin Wood. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. VI.—The Crisis of 1647, 4c. By the 
Right Hon. Johx Moklky, M.P. 

DR. North and Ids FR1ENDS.-II. By the Author of 
•‘Hugh Wynne,”S. Wei i Mitchell. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.—Price Is.—Annual Subscription. po6t free, 12s. 

The APRIL NUMBER contains 
JOSEY and the CHIPMUNK. Serial. By Stdxey Reid. 

ARE YOU GOING to the PARIS EXPOSITION? By 
Margaret E. Caldwell. 

PUNCH and JUDY: AN APRIL JOKE. Story. By 
E. Louise Liddell. 

JERRY and TOMMY. Story. By Mrs. Edmund Gosse. 

And numerous other Stories for the Vovng. 


MACMILLAN St CO., Ltd., London. 
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The Academy 

A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 


No. 1456. Established 1869. 31 March, 1900. 


Price Threepence. 

[Registered as a Newspaper.] 


The Literary Week. 

The flood of war books is rising. Four volumes describ¬ 
ing the actual fighting are already in circulation—Mr. 
G. W. Steevens’s From Capetown to Ladysmith, Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh’s The Natal Campaign, Mr. Julian Ralph's 
Towards Pretoria, and Mr. A. Kinnear’s To Modder River 
with Methuen. Mr. Winston Churchill's book tarries yet a 
little. Most of the war books are merely newspaper articles 
strung together and characterised by that oracular method 
of utterance which the modern special correspondent has 
adopted. That note is less conspicuous in the letters 
that Mr. Charles E. Hands is contributing to the Daily 
Mail. His account of “ The Fight for the Convoy,” in 
last Tuesday’s issue, had a humour and a detachment that 
made it delightful reading. If Mr. Hands cared to do so, 
we can well believe that he could write one of the few war 
books that will outlive the war. 


“Perhaps,” remarks a contemporary, at the close of a 
two-column review of Ibsen’s “Dramatic Epilogue” in 
three acts, “ When We Dead Awaken ”—“ perhaps when 
the plav is acted in England, much that is now dark may 
be made clear.” That may be so, but it will require 
nothing less than the stage of Drury Lane Theatre to give 
the concluding episode its proper effect. Here are the 
directions: 

[Suddenly a sound like thunder is heard from high up 
on the enow-field, which glides and whirls downwards 
with rushing speed. PROFESSOR Buber and Irene 
can he dimly discerned ns they are whirled along with 
the masses of snow and buried in them.'] 

The Sisteb of Meboy. 

[Oiv s a shriek, stretches out her arms towards them and 
cries] Irene! 

[Stands silent a moment, then makes the sign of the cross 
before her in the air, and says] 

Pax vobiacum! 

[Maxa’s triumphant song sounds from still farther 
down below.] 


The Poet Laureate, being a Court oflioial, has charac¬ 
teristically chosen Spring and Autumn in Ireland as the 
title for lus new volume of poems. 


Apbopos the failure of Messrs. Appleton of New York, 
the British Weekly understands that all royalties to 
English authors will be paid, including arrears, and that 
all contracts will be kept. Messrs. Appleton were the 
publishers of David tiarum. It is said they cleared 
£40,000 on that transaction. 


Two hundred pounds is still required to cover the 
estimate for the memorial to William Black, which will 
take the form of a lighthouse on Duart Point in the 
8ound of Mull. Contributions may be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, care of Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand. 


Ms. Thomas Hardy’s grave Muse finds a sombre and 
sympathetic theme in the poem of sixteen stanzas, “ The 
Souls of the Slain,” that begins the April issue of the 
Comhill Magazine. It is hardly poetry ; it is the utterance 
rather of a reflective nature, expressing itself uneasily and 
with effort in lyrical language. Like all Mr. Hardy’s verse, 
it has a symbolistic undercurrent, haunting, and not soon 
forgotten. He imagines himself at the Bill of Portland, 
“which stands, roughly, on a line drawn from South 
Africa to the middle of the United Kingdom—in other 
words, the flight of a bird along ‘ a great circle ’ of the 
earth, cutting through South Africa and the British Isles, 
might land him at Portland Bill ” : 

And with darkness and silence the spirit came on me 
To brood and be still. 

Thither flew the souls of those who have fallen in Africa, 
“ and I heard them say, ‘ Home! ’ ” 

Then, it seemed, there approached from the northward 
A senior soul-flame 
Of the like filmy hue: 

And he met them, and spake: “ Is it you, 

O my men?” Said they, “Aye! We bear homeward 
and hearthward 
To list to our fame! ” 

But they are told that, now they are dead, it is not of their 
“ glory and war-mightiness ” that the bereaved at home 
think. It is on the little unhistoric acts of the beloved 
dead that they dwell, “ deeds of fondness or fret, ancient 
words that were kindly expressed or unkindly.” 

Then bitterly some: “ Was it wise now 
To raise the tomb-door 
For such knowledge ? Away! ” . . . 

But the rest: “ Fame we prized till to-day; 

Yet that hearts keep us green for old kindness we prize now 
A thousand times more! ” 

Thus speaking, the trooped apparitions 
Began to disband 
And resolve them in two ; 

Those whose record was lovely and true 
Bore to northward for home : those of bitter traditions 
Again left the land. 

• • • 

And the spirits of those who were homing 
Passed on, rushingly, 

Like the Pentecost Wind; 

And the whirr of their wayfaring thinned, 

And surceased on the sky, and but left in the gloaming 
Sea-mutterings and me. 


To the same number of the Comhill Mr. Stuart J. Reid 
contributes a valedictory appreciation of his friend the 
author of The Maid of Sker, the book by which Mr. Black- 
more chose to be known rather than by Loma Doone. Mr. 
Reid gives a touching account of tho old man’s last days: 

He said that he often sat half the night with a book 
over the fire in despair of sleep. I asked him what kind 
of book had power of solace, and I was not surprised to 
fled that the old fastidious scholar was living in fancy in 
the world’s youth, as became a man who in boyhood had 
seen the glory of life in the enchanted pages of Homer. 
To the last he knew the secret of eternal youth, and was 
never a pessimist, either in regard to himself or the world. 
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The sale of the late Mr. Augustin Daly’s books in New 
York last week was a peculiar affair. Great pressure had 
been used to have it transferred to London, but without 
success; and while Americans gloried in the most im¬ 
portant sale of literary property ever held in the United 
States, English collectors may be said to have sulked and 
stayed away. Mr. Daly’s collection was simply magnifi¬ 
cent, and one’s heart aches at the distribution of treasures 
so essentially English. Milton’s own copy of Paradise 
Lost, scores of letters of Charles Lamb to his friends, the 
original draft of Dr. Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield, 
the original MS. of “ The School for Scandal,” and copies 
of the four folio Shakespeares were among the five 
thousand “ lots.” It is contended that better prices would 
have been realised in London, and the American catalogue 
of the sale is derided by English booksellers as a thoroughly 
unskilled piece of work. 


The fascinating, if murderous, process known as 
“ grangerising ” was never carried out more magnificently 
than by Mr. Daly. His masterpiece in this line was 
the Dublin (1792) edition of the Douai Bible, which in 
its natural state is a single quarto volume. Mr. Daly 
distended it to forty-two volumes royal folio by the 
addition of over 8,000 illustrations, which included original 
drawings by Raphael, Cipriani, Paul Veronese, and others. 
Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life was enlarged by Mr. 
Daly from two volumes to ten by the insertion of over 
2,000 portraits, views, and MSS.; while Cunningham’s 
Life of Nell Owyn was enriched by 800 portraits, auto¬ 
graphs, and even the tradesmen’s bills presented to the 
Merry Monarch’s favourite. 


The new Carlyle letters, published in Chambers’ Journal 
for April, show the shaggy sage in a kindly light. Therein 
he appears as a subscription-raiser on behalf of Burns’s 
sister, Mrs. Begg, who in 1842 was helped by a small 
Government pension and a private fund, instituted by 
Robert Chambers, to supplement it. To Dr. Chambers 
Carlyle writes as follows (the phrase, “Worship of Heroes,” 
is explained by the fact that in th e p revious year Carlyle 
had published his lectures on Hero Worship): 

Templand, Thornhill, Dumfries, 

3 April, 1842. 

My Dear Sir, —Your Samaritan endeavour on behalf 
of Burns's sister is worthy of all praise. It strikes one as 
a most tragical fact,, this that yon announce. How many 
tavern dinners are eaten yearly in all quarters of the globe, 
and froth-speeches delivered, in elegiac commemoration of 
the broken-hearted Robert Bums, with “ Ah, the barbar¬ 
ously-entreated Poet; ah, if we had him here now ! ’’—and 
his own sister is yet here, and one of those tavern dinner 
bills would be a benefit to her; and froth-speech 4s still 
all that results! “ Be ye warmed, be ye fed,”— our 

pockets remain buttoned, only our foolish mouths are open, 
to eat and to jabber. It is damnable. Such “ Worship of 
Heroes ” is like much else that it holds of— a thing requir¬ 
ing peremptorily to be altered. I for one thank you that 
you have stirred to act in this matter, instead of dining and 
talking. 

The remaining letters show how thoroughly Carlyle pur¬ 
sued his object, that of rendering substantial help to Mrs. 
Begg and her two daughters. In the end the pension was 
fully secured to the three women, and £400 or so besides. 
Finally Carlyle wrote to Dr. Chambers in these terms of 
satisfaction and good-hearted interest: 

Your project for these young women and their mother 
meets, in every feature of it, my entire approbation. 
They will do better in Ayrshire every way, since they 
themselves wish to go thither. The scene is, at any rate, 
more genial, as I suppose, for representatives of Bums; 
by removal from Tranent, where they have from poor 
become “rich,” they escape a multitude of mean village 
envies,_and other impediments; they have free scope to 
begin on new ground a new course of activities. Being, 


to all appearance, sensible young women, I think there is 
no danger but they will do well 1 Their sixty pounds 
»-year is perhaps after all just about the happiest sum for 
them. Work is still useful, necessary; but no longer 
tyrannous tread-mill necessity; they are not dangerously 
lifted into a new sphere of existence, but rendered easy in 
the old one. We may hope, a blessing will be on that 
poor good household, and better outlooks on all sides are 
opening for them. 


Colonel Pbideaux continues his very full “ Notes for 
a Bibliography of Edward FitzGerald” in Notes and 
Queries. Last week’s instalment included notes on the 
three editions of the “ RuMiyat.” Two hundred and fifty 
copies only were printed of the first edition,, of which two 
hundred were made a present to the publisher. February 
15, 1859, was the precise date of publication. From 
Col. Prideaux’s notes the following facts may be gleaned: 

The first edition of the “Rubaiyat” (1859) contained 
seventy-five quatrains. An Indian reprint of this edition, 
privately printed at Adiyar, Madras, with no indications 
of editorship, contained some critical matter and a few 
additional quatrains. 

The second edition (1868) contained 110 quatrains. 

The third edition had nine quatrains cancelled, leaving 
only a hundred and one. 

The fourth edition (1879) shows little variation on the 
third. 


Considering what has already been done by zealous 
Omarians (that is the word), no one need be surprised to 
hear of the existence of a Concordance to their gospel—a 
thing lovely in white vellum and crimson ribbons, ten 
and three-quarter pages of which—beautiful pages too, 
exquisitely printed—are taken up in informing the student 
in how many places in the four versions the article “ the.” 
occurs. We have nothing to say about the book except 
that it is; that it costs six shillings more than the poem 
itself; and that we wish we had as much time on our 
hands as its author, Mr. J. R. Tutin, must have had. 


Some of our poets have written war poems, but Canon 
Rawnaley has already written and published a whole volume 
of such verses. His Ballads of the War (Dent) oontains fifty- 
three poems, dealing in poetic-journalistic, or journalistic- 
poetic, strain with events and incidents as they have risen. 
The inspiration of many of the pieces is found in the 
newspaper extracts appended to them. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s armour train exploit, the burial of General 
Wauchope, Lord Roberts’s departure, the C.I.V. at 
St. Paul’s, and a dozen individual heroisms receive their 
mead of patriotic rhyme. Bugler Dunn is not forgotten, 
though in this case the transition from the paragraph 
to the poem is hardly perceptible : 

“ What shall we give to you, bugler boy, 

For the bugle they lost in Tugela’s wave 
The day you fell on Colenso plain ?” 

And the bugler-laddie he answered brave, 

“ Give P—give me leave, in the Queen’s employ, 

To go to the Front with my bugle again! ” 

Even the Queen’s visit to Netley has received its sonnet. 


Mr. Lang’s “ Sign of the Ship ” this month is sad, gay, 
and acute by turns. He has tender words for Frederick 
Tait, of the Black Watch—a champion golfer: 

His pro wess at his favourite game was merely the cause 
that made him so widely known, and, where known, he 
was belove i by old and young; by everybody, from the 
boys who carried his clubs, to the men, women, and 
childien that liked to follow him, and watch his smiling 
strength and honest, open face. He brought sunshine 
where Le came, and his mere presence added zest to life. 
, . , Woqnded in his first fight, slain in his second, he 
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patges into the world of those whom the Gods loved. In 
the words which Tennyson unconsciously borrowed from a 
magnificent speech of Claverhi use in Old Mortality : 

. His memory long shall live alone, 

In all our hearts, like mournful light, 

That broods above the fallen sun 
And dwells in heaven half the night. 

Passing on to the War, Mr. Lang protests against lies, 
false rumours, and premature statements, all calling for 
suspended judgment; and then comes a page about Mr. 
Traill. Concerning Paolo and Francesca, Mr. Lang has 
much to say in praise and blame. He doubts the acting 
qualities of the drama: 

Lucrezia’s speech on her want of progeny is merely 
excellent, and the second-sighted old woman is capital. 
But does not the most rudimentary sense of humour 
suggest that the business with the papers, and the eternal 
interruptions about not having any children, are grotesque, 
and, on the stage, must inevitably stir the merriment of 
any but the most friendly and desperately serious audi- 

enoe ? Risum Teneatis ? ‘ 1 D-n them, they have found 

it out,” said Fielding, when the audience hit the blot 
which he had hoped they were too stupid to notice. You 
never can be sure that an audience will be too stupid to hit 
the blot. 


Fbom time to time we receive copies of school magazines. 
Three lie before us now. No. 1, The Gryphon, is the 
journal of the Yorkshire College, and is a well-produced 
monthly. In “ Hints to Young Authors” one of its 
writers indulges in three columns of school-boy satire; 
but we look in vain for something to quote. More 
interesting are the reports of meetings of the College 
“ Literary and Historical Society.” Stevenson’s philosophy 
was thus summed up by the writer of the paper on 
which the debate was founded : 

His is a voice crying in the wilderness, not “ Repent 
ye,” bnt “ Get pleasure! ” Life is great fun if you have 
only brains enough to make a fool of yourself. Choose 
that vocation in life which will give you the worthiest 
pleasures. An artist’s is the best life, for in the life of the 
artist there need be no hour without its pleasure; and if 
you oannot be an artist, see the artistic side of things. 
The really great and admirable, according to Stevenson, 
is the man who, whatever misfortune may come, keeps his 
lip stiff, and makes a happy fireside, and carries a pleasant 
face about to his friends and neighbours. 


School magazine No. 2 is the UTula of the Manchester 
Grammar School. Here, too, we have reports of an active 
Debating Society. On February 28 it was moved, “ That, 
in the opinion of this House, the influence of the Press is 
injurious to the true interests of the country.” The 
remarks of one speaker were “ wound up by a quotation 
from Cowper, which evoked some laughter.” Another 
debate started from the motion, “That much of the 
criticism directed against the modern Shakespearean revival 
is misplaced.” One boy “ drew an ingenious comparison 
between a play marred by the splendour of its scenery 
and a jewel flouted by the brilliance of its setting.” The 
same speaker, who evidently has his eye on a bishopric, 
“objected to the representation of religious processions 
upon the stage accompanied by torchlight, this promoting, 
as he believed, ritualistic tendencies in the more susceptible 
of the audience.” Prodigious! 


School magazine No. 3 is entitled Poet and Present, and 
it differs from the others in being the organ of a group 
of schools. Published at the Friends’ School, Botham, 
York, it is the receptacle of news gathered from other 
Quaker schools, such as Aekworth, Leighton Park, Saffron 
Walden, Sibford, &c. It is a newsy little print, and must 
be enjoyed by its subscribers. The sympathies of the 
Aekworth scholars for the sufferers in the Indian Famine 
have been aroused by the reading of Mr. Kipling’s story, 


“ William the Conqueror ” ; while a new and broader 
Quakerism is suggested by the description of “ a choir 
song, with full band accompaniment—‘ See the Conquering 
Hero Comes.’ ” It was not ever thus; but if George 
Fox’s leather breeches are getting a little worn, a khaki 
patch will do no harm at the present moment. 


Those of our readers who attempted, in last week’s 
competition, to elucidate the fragment of conversation 
which passed between two elderly ladies in an omnibus 
will be interested in the following letter which we received 
on Monday morning: 

March 24, 1900. 

Sib,—M y sister and I have been much amused by your 
competitors’ attempts to unravel our litt’e conversation. 
Now that the prize is adjudicated, it may interest them to 
learn the true solution of the mystery. 

We were discussing my step-mother’s intention of dis¬ 
missing an aged, intemperate, but lovable old gardener, 
Peter—a serious matter for him, as he is too old to get a 
fresh place; and his paralysed daughter Maigaret, his 
motherless grandson Henry (aged five), and a decrepit 
spaniel are dependent on him. Also, his soldier son John, 
who has been wounded in the War, is expected home 
daily. John is very fond of loafing round the Hall, 
doing odd jobs and generally identifying himself with the 
family. 

Hoping this explanation may be of interest,—I am, &o., 
Oku of the Old Ladies in the Omnibus. 


Bbitish book production in its present state will be 
represented at the Paris Exhibition by a collection of 267 
volumes, exclusive of Bibles and Prayer-books, especially 
selected by the Publishers’ Association. A beautifully 
printed catalogue of these books has been issued, and the 
selections seem to have been made with much discrimina¬ 
tion. It may be interesting to indicate their characti r by 
the following specimens taken at random: 

Encyclopedia Bihlica. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne 
M.A., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D. 

The Plays of W. E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson. 

A Study in Temptations. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

From the Hills of Dream. By Fiona Macleod. 

Gainsborough and. his Place in English Art. By Walter 
Armstrong. 

London Impressions. Etchings and Pictures in Photogravure 
by William Hyde, and Essays by Alice Me.vnell. 

The Tidal Thames. Illustrations by W. L. Wyllie, A.S.A., 
and Descriptive Letterpress by Grant Allen. 

The Art of William Morris. By Aymer Yallance. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes. With 
Introduction by J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly and John Ormsby. 
Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen. By Joseph Pennell. 

The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by E. H. Coleridge, M.A. 
Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. The Winchester 
Edition. 

The Happy Prince, and Other Tales. By Oscar Wilde. Illus¬ 
trated by Walter Crane and Jacomb Hood. 

The Life and Letters of John Donne, Dean of St. Paul's. 

Revised and Collected by Edmund Gosse. 

The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited by George Wyndham. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. 

Huon of Bordeaux. Done into English by Sir John Bourchier, 
Lord Berners; and now Retold by Robert Steele. Illus¬ 
trated by F. Mason. 

English Illustration: “The Sixties,” 1855-1870. By Gleeson 
White. 

The Nature Poems of George Meredith. Illustrated by William 
Hyde. 

The Life of William Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With Six 
Photogravure Portraits, and Sixteen Illustrations by E. H. 
New. 

Childrtn's Singing Games. Collected and Edited by Alice B. 

Gomme. Illustrations by Winifred Smith. 

The Art of Velasquez. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 

Footsteps of Dr. Johnson [ Scotland ]. By George Birkbeck Hill. 
With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
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The book of the hour, in a literal sense, is undoubtedly 
Mr. Wadham Peacock’s Story of the Inter-University Boat 
Roes. It is a compact account of every Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race from the first in 1829 down to last 
year. The 1829 race was held on June 10, at Henley, and 
Oxford’s victory was celebrated with fireworks. The great 
race did not exclude a minor one between wherries. “ The 
actual founder of the race,” says Mr. Peacock, “will 
probably never be discovered,” so quickly does doubt 
enshroud history; but, “ in all likelihood, Charles Words¬ 
worth, of Christ Church, Oxford, deserves as much of the 
credit as anyone.” It was only after thirteen races that 
the rowing colours light and dark blue were adopted. 
Mr. Peacock devotes a chapter to “The Making of a 
Blue,” and another to the Start and general conditions of 
the race as it is now rowed. It is hoped to issue the book 
yearly, with new information, and with any revision which 
further inquiry and long memories may render needful. 


Bibliographical. 

“To Tennyson,” said the Daily News the other day, 
“ belongs the distinction of having first given voice to our 
latter-day Imperialism.” And our contemporary pro¬ 
ceeded to quote some lines from his poem on the opening 
of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. But Tennyson had 
shown his Imperialist leanings long before that. When, 
in 1872, he published the completed Idylls of the King in 
sequence, he added an epilogue, addressed to the Queen, 
in the course of which he referred to the current proposal 
to let our Colonies shift for themselves, saying: 

Is this the tone of empire ? here the faith 
That made us rulers ? this, indeed, the voice 
And meaning, whom the roar of Hougonmont 
Left mightiest of all peoples under heaven f 

. . . The loyal to their Crown 
Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 
Our Ocean Empire with her boundless homes 
For ever-broadening England, and her throne 
In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle, 

That knows not her own greatness. 

It is worth noting, further, that the notion of a practical 
alliance between the English-speaking peoples on both 
sides of the Atlantic had occurred to Tennyson so long ago 
as 1852, when he contributed to the Examiner a song 
entitled “ Hands all Hound.” Thirty years later he 
reprinted the first stanza of this poem, but he did not 
reprint the following lines, which may, however, be found 
in the Memoir by his son (vol. i., p. 346): 

Gigantic daughter of the West, 

We drink to thee across the flood, 

We know thee and we love thee best, 

For art thou not of British blood ? 

Should War’s mad blast again be blown. 

Permit not thou the tyrant powers 

To fight thy mother here alone, 

But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 

In the same year (1852), and in the same periodical, 
Tennyson, in “Britons, Guard Your Own,” curiously 
anticipated a recent phase of the “ Volunteer ” movement: 

We were the best of marksmen long ago, 

We won old battles with our strength, the bow. 

Now practice, yeomen, 

Like those bow-men, 

Till your balls fly as their shafts have flown. 

Some of the stanzas of “ Britons, Guard Your Own,” were 


republished some years ago with a musical setting by 
Lady Tennyson. They have since been reproduced in the 
Memoir (vol. i., p. 344). But the whole song is worth 
remembering. 

It is rather singular that Mr. F. W. Hayes should have 
based a work of fiction ( A Kent Squire) on the story of 
Ambrose Gwynnett (the man who was saved from hangi n g, 
even as he swung on the gallows), for it is not so very 
long—about two years—since Miss Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling 
made the same story the basis of a prose romance, to 
which she gave the title of The Queen’s Serf: Adventures 
of Ambrose Gwinnett in England and Spanish America. But 
Miss Keeling had herself been anticipated by no less a 
personage man Douglas Jerrold, who dramatised the 
leading incident in Gwynnett’s career in a play produced 
at the Coburg Theatre about seventy years ago, and after¬ 
wards very popular in America. 

I read in Bishop Walsham How’s Lighter Moments this 
little story: “A certain rector, who was not a lively 
preacher, always closed his eyes when saying the Prayers. 
His curate wrote the following epigram: 


I never see my rector’s eyes; 

He hides their light divine; 

For when he prays he shuts his own, 
And when he preaches mine.” 


This struck me as somewhat familiar. I turned, therefore, 
to George Outram’s Lyrics , Legal and Miscellaneous, and 
therein I found the following, “ On Hearing a Lady Praise 
a Certain Rev. Doctor’s Eyes ” : 

I cannot praise the doctor’s eyes; 

I never saw his glance divine; 

He always shuts them when he prays, 

And when he preaches he shuts mine. 


This is the better version, and, I take it, the original. 

Tales from Tennyson —at first sight this does not seem 
to be a very promising adventure. Tennyson was not 
great in the invention of fable. His largest work was 
based upon Malory. His plays, save “ The Falcon ” and 
“ The Promise of May,” are historical in basis; of “ The 
Falcon ” he borrowed the story, and that of “ The Promise 
of May ” is hardly worth the telling. There is, of course, 
the story of “ The Princess ” and of “ Enoch Arden ” and 
of the English “idylls,” such as “Dora”; but, on the 
whole, the prospect is not inspiriting. We shall see, in 
due time, wnat the Tennyson tale-teller makes out of his 
subject. 

The new head of the Subscription Library at Hull—Mr. 
William Andrews—should find a good many of his own 
publications in the collection over which he is to preside. 
He has been an industrious compiler. Here are a few of 
the volumes that he has put together: A Book of Oddities, 
Curious Epitaphs, Historical Romance, Modern Yorkshire 
Poets, Famous Frosts- and Frost Fairs, Curiosities of the 
Church, Yorkshire in Olden Times, Old-Time Punishments, 
Old Church Lore, The Doctor in History, $■«., Curious 
Church Gleanings, The Lawyer «'» History, \'c., Legal Lore, 
England in the Days of Old, Bygone England, and a series 
on the “ bygones ” of English counties. 

They say that the version of “ Pericles” which is to be 
performed at the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival 
is to be that which Mr. John Coleman constructed a good 
many years ago, and which has never yet been produced. 
For that version Mr. Herman Merivale wrote five lyrics 
for musical treatment—an invocation to Ceres, a march 
and bacchanal, a dirge, a hymn to Neptune, and a thanks¬ 
giving ode. It will be interesting to note whether these 
are used at Stratford or not. Those who are curious in 
regard to them may read them in Mr. Merivale’s volume, 
entitled Florien, which appeared in 1884. 

The Bookwokm. 
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Russian Literature. 

A History of Russian Literature. By K. Waliszewski. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Literature Rinse. Par K. Waliszewski. (Paris: Colin 

et Cie.) 

How difficult it is for the people of one nation to enter 
sympathetically into the national spirit of another people 
we all know, and a fresh illustration of this truth is afforded 
us by M. Waliszewski’s History of Russian Literature. 
Somebody has remarked that German and Russian 
novelists have never been able to draw a sympathetic 
picture of a Frenchwoman; the tine shades and touches 
are always wanting, and the portrait becomes a caricature. 
Well, we fear that Russian literature stands to M. 
Waliszewski in the relation that a true Frenchwoman 
stands to the conscientious German novelist. Always he 
misconceives and misinterprets her, though he labours 
hard to make his picture accurate, complete, and en¬ 
lightening. M. Waliszewski is both learned and vivacious, 
he has numerous credentials, he has followed up his 
subject with zeal, he is bold in theory, and has mastery 
over detail, but—he is notably deficient in sympathy and 
in intuition, and his own attitude, that of a French Pole, 
is half-antagpnistic throughout to the Russian spirit he is 
seeking to unveil to the English reader. 

He is unsympathetic to the Russian genius, because, 
for one thing, he attaches an extreme importance to the 
origin of the ideas of the chief Russian writers; and 
having (as he thinks) triumphantly traced Tolstoy to 
Buddha and Christ, Dostoievski to Rousseau, and every 
other Russian of note to some other European of note, he 
succeeds in falsifying his estimates of each writer’s signifi¬ 
cance by using academical valuations. It matters very 
little where ideas come from, but it matters everything 
what use they are put to; and we ourselves would advance 
the theory that nine-tenths of the great authors of every 
country are great through being the warm and fertile 
seed-beds, as it were, in which their nation’s genius, its 
inherited tendencies, and its potentialities fructify and 
come into bearing, under the special stimulus of each 
generation’s particular outlook. The richer each indivi¬ 
dual’s seed-bed, the more does he bring to flower in 
the light of day all the dormant inheritance of the 
nation’s life. And in this respect Tolstoy’s gospel of 
passivity and self-renunciation is a most valuable “ find ” 
to the critic, for it presents to us in the most emphatic 
way the Russian’s tendency to mysticism and his devotion 
to an overpowering idea. Yet M. Waliszewski finds it 
necessary to argue with Tolstoy for twenty pages, and to 
criticise and refute his philosophy, whereas Tolstoy’s 
philosophy of life is to his genius what the yolk is to the 
egg—the fecund principle of life! The only rational 
manner of criticising Tolstoy is to analyse the nature of 
his genius, as it manifested itself in his early work, from 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth onward, and to show that 
when he looks at the world it is with the piercing eyes of 
a great moralist in whose brain is always lurking the 
moral idea, “ What is the nature of this man before me ? 
Is his life good or bad ? ” And, further, it is the critic’s 
duty to trace how Tolstoy’s intense preoccupation with 
moral problems smothered his subsidiary artistic pleasure 
in the examination of life’s problems, how the artist in 
him protested and broke away from time to time, and was 
finally silenced and held in bondage by the moralist. The 
whole world regrets Tolstoy’s long silence in art, but it is 
for the critic to show how inevitably Tolstoi should develop 
into Tolstoyism. 

We have said that M. Waliszewski is out of sympathy 
with the Russian mind, and our reason for asserting this 
is that throughout his volume he seems averse, disinclined, 


and indeed resolutely determined not to take the verdict 
that the great Russian works of art pronounce on Russian 
life, civilisation and character, but to saddle them all with 
a side European verdict of his own making. Thus 
Turgenev’s verdict on Bazarov, no! Gogol on Tcnitchikov, 
no! Ostrovski on the old Muscovite civilisation, no! 
Dostoievski on Raskolnikov, no! On Sonia, no! Tolstoy 
on Resurrection, no! Tckehov on The Peasants, no! 
Dobrolioubov on Ostrovski, no! In dozens of cases M. 
Waliszewski advances ingenious or learned or brilliant 
reasons to show us why we should discount the beliefs and 
judgments of Russian literature itself. Now this ex¬ 
tremely critical attitude of mind, however stimulating it 
may be to literary students, is out of place when you seek 
to introduce one people into the mind, the genius, the 
national spirit of another people. The first object the 
literary critic should set himself, in dealing with a foreign 
literature, is to explain this strange people’s life, their 
conception of life, the spirit of each age, the inevitability 
of the intellectual movements of the various generations, 
and he will look round in the literature for the chief types, 
among authors great or obscure, whose work best reflects 
all that is a national revelation and fundamentally signifi¬ 
cant of the people’s life and their mental characteristics. 

The critic will seek to criticise very sparingly the con¬ 
ceptions and ideas of the great authors in particular, 
because by doing so he gets himself between the literature 
he is explaining and the reader he is seeking to reach. 
The reader does not want him the critic except as a far¬ 
sighted introducer, he wants to understand, to penetrate, 
to realise fully how this foreign nation feels and thinks 
and acts, and why it is these people have thoughts and 
feelings so different from his own. Each literature is 
valuable because it gives the clue to a new world of 
interest, beauty or strangeness, and the critic who would 
guide us there must be a sympathetic interpreter, he 
must not set himself above the literature he is criticising. 

But M. Waliszewski too often does set himself above the 
work of the author he is examining. Let us take his 
treatment of Turgenev. He gives Turgenev high praise, 
glowing praise, for one half of his work, for his poetic 
idyllic power in A Sportsman's Sketches, and for some of his 
portraits of women, but he condemns unsparingly the 
“portraits of the men of his time”—such as Roudine 
and Bazarov—as “not being true.” Now it is quite 
obvious that M. Waliszewski is in line here with the aver¬ 
age commonplace man who does not understand that 
Turgenev, being the supreme artist, went in search of and 
found the essential, the underlying idea in men and 
movements, and because he did not draw the surface 
photographic truth of the movement round him, his por¬ 
traits were voted untrue. To say that “there is nothing, 
or hardly anything in Bazarov of the terrible revolutionary 
whom we have since learnt to look for under this figure, 
is absurd. Bazarov is the revolution, the revolution that 
science, applying itself to politics, evoked in the mind of 
the whole younger generation. Bazarov is Backunin, 
Karl Marx, the Terrorists, the Anarchists in their whole 
attitude to life. But, of course, the average man never 
fathomed this, and M. Waliszewski comes too airily and 
positively with his verdict, “No, Turgenev the great 
artist was wrong! ” And here we think that one lays one 
finger on M. Waliszewski’s chief defect; for the accom¬ 
plishment of his critical task he has very little artistic 
feeling, though he shows much aptitude for, and great 
responsiveness to, philosophic and critical investigations. 
Accordingly he is apt to underrate the Russian genius, 
which he rightly defines as resting “ in certain methods of 
feeling,” the while he is apt to overdo his “ literary 
parallels ” and derive Russian nature from Western ideas, 
and not the ideas enough from the Russian nature. To 
say of Turgenev, “ his work as an artist is founded as a 
rule on that of the great English novelists, Thackeray and 
Dickens. His humanitarian and democratic leanings mark 
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Mm the pupil of George Sand and Victor Hugo, and Ms 
philosophical views betray the influence of Schopenhauer. 
The Russian does not possess the intellectual solidity and 
the virile strength of the Anglo-Saxon;” to say this, and to 
succumb to the mania for drawing “ literary parallels,” is 
to get all criticism of Turgenev out of focus. Tur¬ 
genev’s art was innate, his philosophy was innate, his 
humanitarianism and his pessimism were innate, and 
though the information that M. Waliszewski conveys to us 
in the above-quoted sentence is not literally incorrect, it 
deserves no more than a footnote to be added to the main 
disquisition on Turgenev’s gernus. 

We have not space here to combat M. Waliszewski’s 
judgments on other Russian authors, or on Russian litera¬ 
ture generally, and we by no means wish to imply by tMs 
that we are ungrateful for the whole body of M. Walis¬ 
zewski’s learned and often brilliant commentary. His 
pages on Neikrassov, Lermontov, Shtehedrin, Garchine, 
and many of his remarks on Dostoievsky strike us as being 
as just and sympathetic as his pages on Dobrolioubov, 
Turgenev, Pouchkine, and Tchehov strike us as being 
arbitrary and inadequate. He may be more sympathetic 
to Russia and the Russian mind than we have gathered 
from his chapters; but if tMs be so we may point out to 
Mm that by carrying on in his volume half-ludden warfare 
with the two most striking movements nineteenth-century 
Russia has evolved—viz., the Slavophile movement and the 
Nihilist movement—he has at one blow placed in oppo¬ 
sition to himself the most Russian of the Russian writers. 
Nowhere does M. Waliszewski condescend to draw a 
picture of the constant warfare the Autocracy has carried 
on against the Intelligenti; yet if he had once stated fairly 
and squarely the oppressive conditions under wMch the 
Russian author can alone make Mmself heard, the English 
would understand the course that Russian literature has 
inevitably undertaken and its own sombre character as well. 
M. Waliszewski has, however, kept a profound silence on 
this head, and perhaps tMs action of his is not so out of 
place in the French edition of his work as in the English 
translation. 


South Africa and the War.—IV. 

The Natal Campaign. By Bennet Burleigh. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s. net.) 

Toward* Pretoria. By Julian Ralph. (Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 
Queen or President ? An Indictment of Paul Kruger. By 
S. M. Gluckstein. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) 

War with the Boers. By Harold Brown. (Virtue & Co.) 
The Transvaal in War and Peace. By Neville Edwards. 
(Virtue & Co.) 

Mb. Bennet Burleigh's book may be named as the latest 
type of war literature. Consisting of 400 pages, every 
word of it has been written in unavoidable haste. It is 
the telegraphed record of battle and bivouac, lifted 
from the newspaper and put into cloth covers. It 
must be taken for what it is—a rough description of the 
war. Any comments or conclusions which it contains 
must be regarded as the comments and conclusions of the 
moment—needing ratification and subject to change. Mr. 
Burleigh will no doubt write another book describing the 
second half of the war, and write it under the same hard 
and hasty conditions. A third book, sifting both its 
predecessors, would doubtless be needed to give us Mr. 
Burleigh’s final and mature account of the Boer War. 
These tMngs being so, we have only to remark that this 
book is very readable in the ordinary newspaper sense. 
Mr. Burleigh is a thorougMy experienced ana very hard¬ 
working war correspondent, and if his descriptions do not 
fire and freshen the imagination like those of Mr. 
Steevens, they are always intelligible and packed with 
genuinely observed detail. They are printed almost 


exactly as they have appeared in the Daily Telegraph. 
Here is an anecdote in which some curious amenities of 
the battle-field are revealed. At Colenso Colonel Thackeray 
found himself in a dangerous comer to wMch he had 
advanced with a mixed lot of Dublins, Oonnaughts, and 
Borderers. TMs is what happened: 

Some of the Boers pushed south, whilst Colonel 
Thackeray and his men were moving towards the rear. 
Having learned that a general retirement had been 
ordered, the Boer leader called to Colonel Thackeray that 
he was a prisoner, with the rest of the sddiers. “ Oh 
no,” said Colonel Thackeray, “ we wtre firing all the 
time. Yon advanced under the Bed Cross, as if it were 
a flag of trace, and we let you.” “ Well, now, you must 
lav down your arms,” said the Boer Commandant. “ No; 
why should we ? ” asked Colonel Thackeray ; “let us go 
back and begin again.” Then the gallant Inniskilling 
started to argue the point. Strange to say he almost 
convinced, ana, at any rate, gained the respect of the Boer, 
who said at last, bluntly, “Well, I have no orders. Per¬ 
haps you are right. I’ll turn my back and won’t see 
you. So you can dear off with all your men.” Colonel 
Thackeray did so with promptitude. 

If Mr. Burleigh’s narratives are told in the English of the 
morning paper, they often haunt the reader as mere state¬ 
ments of fact. It was Mr. Burleigh who told England of 
that superb incident in the battle of Colenso, when the 
gunners would not leave their guns. At the last, 

four men persisted in serving two guns and remaining 
beside their cannon. One of either pair carried the shell; 
the others laid and fired their beloved 15-pounders But 
two men were left. They continued the unequal battle. 
They exhausted the ordinary ammunition, and finally drew 
upon and fired the emergency rounds of case—their last 
shot. Then they stood to “ Attention ” beside the gun, 
and an instant later fell pierced through and through by 
Boer bullets. 

Such deaths make life seem rich. 

Mr. Julian Ralph brings less experience, but more 
literary resource, to Ms narrative of the operations under 
Lord Methuen. His chapters are in the main identical 
with his despatches to the Daily Mail. The battles of 
Belmont, Grasp&n, Modder River, and Magersfontein were 
witnessed by Mr. Ralph, and he gives a description of 
each wMch may fairly be called, vivid and stirring. It is 
the fact, however, that in the multitude of narratives there 
is an inevitable loss of effect; the reader looks instinctively 
for what is fresh or different in the work of any single 
war correspondent. Mr. Ralph’s fresh note is his descrip¬ 
tions of camp amenities, the feelings of battle, the life of 
the camps when no shots were being fired. He describes 
a modem battle as a singularly sober affair. The immense 
distances involved thin out the dramatic effects wonder¬ 
fully. Sounds are many, but they are too far separated 
to mingle; the “ roar of battle ” is not often heard: 

You may hear one of our big guns loosed three miles 
over on the right, Mid another two miles on the left. If 
ou are near they make a tremendous noise, yet I have not 
eard any explosion so loud as a good strong clap of 
thunder. The guns of the enemy cough far in front of 
you, and their shells burst within your lmes with a louder 
sound—but with no real crash or deafening roar. . . . 

The scene of battle—the general view—is exceedingly 
orderly. There may be a desperate scrimmage where a 
company or two are storming a kopje, but level your glass 
on yonder hill, and what do you see—a fringe of tiny jets 
of fire from the top where the Boers are, and our men in 
kbaki rising, and reclining, and occasionally firing, as they 
win their way upward. The general view displays an 
arrangement as methodical as a chess-board. 

Then as to the “ writhing and groans of the wounded.” 
There is no writMng, and the groans are few and faint. 
Nor are men made profane by their wounds—the exact 
oontrary, Mr. Ralph says, is the truth. To receive a 
wound feels “exactly as if you had received a powerful 
shock from an electric battery, and then comes a blow as 
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if your foot (or arm, or whatever part it might he) was 
crushed by a stroke with a tremendous mallet. . . . The 
relief that is given by the dressing of a wound must be 
exquisite, for you hear next to no groans or moans after 
a doctor has given this first attention.” The title, Toward* 
Pretoria, could more properly be given to Mr. Ralph’s 
next volume, already promised ; mis one should have 
been, Toward* Bloemfontein. 

The question in Mr. Gluckstein’s title has been answered 
in few words by Lord Salisbury, and we confess that we 
have no great mind to read Mr. Gluckstein’s extended 
echo of the only answer which commends itself to the 
nation, < Mr. Gluckstein is patriotic, and we share his 
main conclusions; but his style does not attract. He 
deals in metaphors. The Boers are “ biting the hand that 
fed them.” We are “grappling” with a “ crux.” “ The 
cataract before their eyes” (the eyes of the British 
masses) “ is removed,” and in their hearts is planted 
“ the bulb of a new patriotism.” What argumentative 
value can there be in this contemptuous statement about 
tfie Boers: “The, Bible formed the alpha and omega of 
their education; an ancient and broken-down harmonium 
sufficed to gratify their musical instincts ” ? Mr. Kruger 
is by turns a “senile despot,” a “ polished conspirator,” 
and “ a haughty autocrat ” ; his fellow Boers are “ mental 
pigmies ” Since we are going to be flooded with war 
books, let it be asked of each: is it necessary? and is 
it well written? We are afraid that Mr. Gluckstein’s is 
neither. 

Although Mr. Harold Brown’s book is obviously a 
product of the hour, it exhibits muc h pa instaking inquiry 
into the deep-seated causes of the War. In its fifteen 
chapters only historical and preliminary events and condi¬ 
tions are discussed. Mr. Brown gives in popular form the 
varied information which Prof. Keane has already collected 
for a somewhat higher class of readers in his recent Boer 
State*, Land, and People. The illustrations, which are 
many and excellent, aid the reader materially in forming 
a conception of the Boer race in its developments from 
the days of the Dutch East India Company downwards. 
Judged by its first volume, this work promises to be a 
stirring yet temperate record of a great racial struggle. 

Mr. Neville Edwards supplies pointed, interesting notes 
to what is virtually a big photograph album of the life of 
South Africa. In these heterogeneous photographs of 
soldiers, guns, gold-fields, Boer homesteads, black miners, 
Transvaal market-places, level miles of veldt, and rugged 
passes of the frontier mountains, one realises bit by bit 
the. bigness and complexity of the South African problem; 
and as the photographs are all good, one can examine with 
interest a pass in the Drakensbergs or General Buller’s 
private saloon on the Bunnottar Cattle. As a book of 
miscellaneous South African pictures and facts, The 
Tranevaal in War and Peace is excellent handling. 


An Untrained Bard. 

Collected Writings of Samuel Lay cock. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Thxsi: are the selected, rather than “ collected,” writings— 
almost wholly verse—of a Lancashire man bom at Marsden, 
among the Lancashire moors, in 1826 , who was placed in 
a Staley bridge cotton-mill when he was a boy, and spent 
the seventeen best years of his life as a weaver in that 
town. For six years he was librarian and hall-keeper in 
the same place, finally ending his days at the unpoetic 
seaside town of Blackpool. His verse is written in the 
Lancashire dialect, for the working-men of whom he was 
and among whom he lived. No one who is acquainted 
with the “ self-taught genius,” the “ poet of the working 
classes,” as he exists outside of romance, will expect high 
accomplishment from verse so conditioned. Bums was far 
from being “ self-taught,” and inherited a tongue which 


had been made the vehicle of a veritable literature' by a 
succession of singers, named and nameless. The truly 
“untrained bard” has seldom that originality which is 
looked for at his hands. It is a futile and ill-considered 
expectation—for this reason, if no other: that he has 
not the knowledge what to avoid. Much of a poet’s force 
is absorbed in the preliminary exclusion of what is used 
and has lost its virtue—as the stomach excludes what is 
improper for nutrition—before he can proceed to the pro¬ 
duction of truly fresh work. But the untrained poet fails 
in this all-necessary elimination, because he is ignorant of 
what he should eliminate. He has not the width of read¬ 
ing whioh would inform him that this phrase, that idea, 
was hackneyed. And he uses with innocent complacency 
images and phrases juiceless as a sucked orange. 

Nor has the Lancashire Doric any of the imaginative 
strength which often transfigures the homespun weeds of 
her Scottish cousin. She is a sturdy, clean-shaped lass, 
but unnourished by any breath of the heights. It is 
much then, above all in these modem days, if we get 
work which is simple, direct, and attempts no hackneyed 
graces. Laycock’s work is at least this, and it is credit¬ 
able that Lancashire operatives should be fed on such 
wholesome and genuine food. It is utterly above the 
stuff on which the London operative is fed. Here is 
Laycock’s best known and perhaps best poem, “Bonny 
Brid,” written during the hard days of the Lancashire 
cotton famine: 

Tha’rt welcome, little bonny brid, 

But shouldn’t ha’ come when just tha did; 

Toimes are bad. 

We’re short of pobbies for eawr Joe, 

But that, of course, tha didn’t know, 

Did ta, lad ? 

Aw’ve often yeard mi feyther tell, 

’At when aw coom i’ th’ world misd’ 

Trade wur slack; 

And neaw its hard wark pooin’ throo— 

' But aw munno fear thee,—iv aw do 
Tha’U go back. 

Cheer up! these toimes ’ll awter soon; 

Aw’in beawn to beigh another spoon— 

One for thee ;— 

An’, as tha’s such a pratty face, 

Aw’ll let thi have eawr Charlie’s place, 

On mi knee. 


Come, come, tha needn't look so shy, 

Aw am no blamin’ thee, not I; 

Settle deawn, 

An’ tak’ this haupney for thisel,’ 

Ther’s lots of sugar-sticks to sell 
Deawn i’ th’ teawn. 

Aw know when first aw coom to th’ leet, 
Aw’re fond o’, owt ’at tasted sweet; 

Tha’ll be th’ same. 

But coom, tha’s never towd thi dad 
What he’s to co thi yet, mi lad, 

What’s thi name ? 

Hush! hush! tha mustn’t cry this way, 
But get this sope o’ cinder-tay 
While it’s warm; 

Mi mother used to give it me, 

When aw wur rich a lad as thee, 

In her arm. 


Thi feyther’s noan been wed so lung, 
An’ yet tha sees he’s middlin’ thrung 
Wi’ vo’ o. 

Besides thi little brother Ted, 

We’ve one upsteers, asleep i’ bed, 

Wi’ eawr Joe. 
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But tho’ we’ve childer two or three, 

We’ll mak’ a bit o’ reawm for thee, 

Bless thee, lad ! 

Tha’rt th' prettiest brid we have i’ tb’ nest. 

So hutch up closer to mi breast; 

Aw’m thi dad. 

This poem, which we have quoted almost entire, was, of 
course, hailed as worthy of Burns at his best. It is far 
from that; the diction is not only homely, but plebeian ; 
there is no magic in its simplicity. But it is heartfelt; 
mars itself by no unhappy ambitions; and has a household 
appeal which no man, untrained in the higher walks of 
song, need be ashamed of feeling. It discovers a heart 
of soundness in a people when they can put forth from 
their own ranks such truthful writers of verse, and relish 
their productions. 


Omar the Manichee. 

Solomon and Solomonic Literature. By Moncure D. Conway. 

(Kegan Paul.) 

“ Solomon is alive ” — that is Mr. Moncure Conway’s 
message to his brother Omarians, to whom he dedicates 
this book. For, essentially, Solomon is the genius of 
Free Thought. 

The home of the wise king—for his existence as an 
actual person is not denied, though it may be held doubtful 
—cannot be certainly determined; for to the folklore of 
which he is the hero Palestine, Persia, Arabia, and India 
contribute. Thus the famous judgment was anticipated 
by the wise lady Vieakha. When a similar case had 
perplexed the wise men of an Indian court, Visakha said : 

Speak to the two women thus: “ As we do not know to 
which of you two the boy belongs, let her who is the 
strongest take the boy.” When each of them has taken 
hold of one of the boy’s hands, and be begins to cry out on 
account of the pain, the real mother will let go . . . but 
the other, who has no compassion for him, will not let go. 
Then beat her with a switch, and she will thereupon 
confess the truth of the whole matter. 

The visit of the Queen of Sheba finds many parallels in 
Oriental legend, but is not therefore necessarily deprived 
of its historical’character. And she has the credit of con¬ 
tributing elements to the final personification of Wisdom. 
In literature tho true Solomon has been garbled and 
glozed by insolent Jahvist editors, who made it their 
business to reconcile with what the Jewish Church taught 
as to the character of the national deity the traditional 
sayings of the Wise King—since they dared not altogether 
suppress them.” 

The orthodox legend being that the Lord had put 
supernatural wisdom into Holomon’s heart and never 
revoked it, in spite of his “ idolatry ” and secularism, it 
followed that the naughty man could not help continuing 
to be a medium of this divine person, Wisdom, and that it 
might be a dangerous thing to suppress any utterance of 
hers through Solomon—unwitting blasphemy. However 
profane or worldly the writings might appear to the 
Jahvist mind,'there was no knowing what occult influence 
there might be in them, and the only thing editors could 
venture was to sprinkle through them plenteous dis¬ 
infectants in the way of “ Fear-of-tbe-Lord ” wisdom. 

In Jesus of Nazareth the Solomonic spirit was mani¬ 
fested once more) manifested most admirably, to the world. 
He was nurtured’upon the Solomonic literature, and in His 
public teaching," as Mr. Conway by an array of parallel 
passages endeavours to show, reproduced it freely for the 
instruction of His contemporaries. His original contribu¬ 
tion to human thought was, says our author, the idea of 
a good God—“a unique God in Judaea, and almost in 
modem Christendom.” This idea could be reached only 
by a process of dichotomy, deriving evil and good from 
several sources. “Deliver us from the evil one” is the 


only original clause of the Lord’s prayer. As to this 
aspect of the teaching of Jesus, Mr. Conway writes: 

We live in an age whose clergy deal apologetically with 
the prominence of the Adversary of Man in the teachings 
of Jesus.. For this fundamental principle of Jesus, Jewish 
monotheism has been substituted. But there are many 
records to attest that the moral perfection and benevolence 
of the Deity, which is certainly inconsistent with HU 
omnipotence or His “ permission ” of the tares in nature, 
was the only new principle of religion affirmed. . . . 

But the Master of Christendom also has suffered at the 
hands of “Jahvist commentators”; for He likewise, 

when He took up the burden of Wisdom, and rebuked the 
Jahvist superstition that those on whom a tower fell were 
subjects of a judgment, must have his stupid corrector to 
add: “ Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” 

We have attempted no more than to give a general notion 
of an interesting book. It will be seen that Mr. Conway’s 
philosophy is simply Manichseism; and into that old, old 
controversy we have not the slightest inclination to follow 
him. Nor can it be said that his curious research into the 
sources and significance of the Solomonic literature, in¬ 
cidentally interesting as are its results, makes any con¬ 
clusion sure. But it provides him plentifully with 
illustration, and it is always refreshing to watch how 
the discarded heresy of a past age is new furbished to 
serve as a novelty for the passing moment. 


Ending Drake’s Work. 

The Downfall of Spain: Naval History of the Spanish - 

American War. By H. W. Wilson, Author of “Iron¬ 
clads in Action.” (Sampson Low & Co. 10s. 6d. net) 

Tee smoke of those battlefields has hardly cleared, the 
wounds yet ache which were got in them, yet their history 
is here before us. We do such things now, and greater 
things—as the rising flood of Boer War books wows— 
and we do not know that it is less reliable than the older 
and slower way. Such productions are not histories, 
properly speaking, of course : they are memoirs pour eervir ; 
and such is the light in which we must regard Mr. 
Wilson’s history of the recent Spanish-American war. 
But though it makes no claim to the wholeness and artistic 
quality of history proper, in point of careful accuracy it 
might compare favourably with many a narrative produced 
on the old tardy and solid methods. Of that me name 
of the author of Ironclads in Action is alone sufficient 
guarantee. No man was more technically competent to 
write the story of a war mainly naval, and he has done 
his work well, clearly, with the most conscientious refer¬ 
ence to first-hand authorities wherever it was possible. 
He apologises, indeed, for giving the ipsissima verba of 
important orders, and so forth; but if it irritate the facile 
reader, it is none the less a fault on the right side in 
a work meant to have .value for the reference of future 
writers. 

The war, too, was worth doing, though not, as regards 
scale, of first-rate importance. It was none the less an 
historically memorable war: at the end of three centuries 
it completed the work which the ruin of the Armada 
began. Over two centuries after Drake was in his grave 
the great struggle against the Spanish colonial power 
reached its sorry last. And the coup de grade was adminis¬ 
tered, not by England, which commenced the struggle, but 
by England’s revolted colonies, by a Saxon race beyond 
the. seas, not yet planted when the Armada sailed to its 
doom. And when the dust of Spain’s aged colonial empire 
rolled away, Europe beheld in its stead the apparition of 
America in the Eastern hemisphere. Wherefrom what 
consequences shall come may no man say. 
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As a war it was curious to a point almost oi burlesque 
from some aspects. For it was the strife of two nations 
neither ready to fight, and with great difficulty in getting 
at each other. As of two men, we will say, abusing each 
other across a high wall, while each strains violently to 
get on his misfitting boots. But unreadiness was the one 
point the strong new country and the weak old country 
had in common. Spain’s councils were incompetent, her 
navies and armies misdirected by the politicians at home. 
Having a fleet none too strong, she divided it—as England 
did her armies at the beginning of the present war. The 
American fleet, on the other hand, seems to have been 
ably handled by the naval department of the Government. 
They had one object, and they kept steadily to it. Spain 
was to be beaten at Cuba, and beaten by blockade. Bar 
up the two chief ports—Havana and Cienfuegos—and 
either Cuba must be starved into surrender or the Spanish 
fleet must cross the seas and fight America in her own 
waters. So America girdled in the ports, and waited. It 
was a misfortune for her that her long and undefended 
coast-line obliged her—in order to quiet popular fear—to 
keep half her battle fleet inactive at Hampton Boads, when 
it was badly needed to complete the blockade of Cienfuegos. 
But it was kept ready to join the other half, under Sampson, 
as soon as the position of the Spanish fleet should be 
known. 

The game succeeded. Spain had to send her fleet across 
the ocean; but, most foolishly, she sent only part of it. 
The other part, under Camara, never took part in the war 
at all. Cervera did what he could, with his inadequate 
squadron. He could only dodge for a while, and as soon 
as his whereabouts was known all was oyer. Telegraphs 
and swift cruisers brought the two American fleets, 
Sampson’s and Schley’s, into junction before either could 
be attacked separately, and set them across the mouth of 
Santiago, “ bottling ’’ the unhappy Cervera. 

The true hero of the war was not the popular Dewey, 
hut the abused Sampson. Dewey occupies the frontis¬ 
piece of Mr. Wilson’s book—in deference, we presume, to 
the public; for his opinion seems to be very much ours. 
Manila made a brilliant noise, but the war could neither 
be won nor lost in the Philippines. It was Sampson’s 
patience, precision, and skill in the operations that led up 
to the 11 bottling ” of Cervera, and ultimately the battle of 
Santiago, which decided the war. 

His blockade of Cervera in Santiago was not only ex¬ 
tremely skilful, but daring, and daring with knowledge. 
One device is thus described by Mr. Wilson: 

On nights when there was no moon a battleship was 
stationed from one to two miles off the entrance to the 
harbour, and was ordered to throw a search-light beam 
up the channel and keep it there. “This,” gays the 
Admiral in his report, ‘ lightened up the entire breadth of 
the channel for half a mile inside of the eutrance so 
brilliantly that the movement of small boats could be 
detected. Why the batteries never opened fire upon the 
search-light ship was always a matter of surprise to me; 
but they never did.” 

Even riflemen firing on the search-lights might have 
caused serjpus loss and annoyance; but the Spaniards 
remained inactive. “What damned impudence!” stud 
the British naval attach#, when he watched the blockaders’ 
proceedings—and impudence it was, but of the coolest and 
most calculating kind. 

“Fighting Bob” Evans, of the Iowa, gives a detailed 
account of his own share in this “damned impudence," 
which is eminently worth quoting: 

“ Admiral Sampson signalled me to take the Iowa up 
the harbour-mouth. ‘ How far must I go F ’ I signalled 
back, I confess with considerable anxiety, as, besides 
Cervera’s fleet, the forts, and batteries, there were doubt¬ 
less oountless torpedoes in there. * Go in until you can 
distinguish the movements of a small rowing-boat in the 
harbour,’ came back the answer. ‘ How long must I 
stay F ’ I again anxiously signalled. ‘ All night,’ was 


the answer. I went up that harbour until I could not 
only plainly follow the movements of any small boat 
ahead of me with my glass, but could notice the blinking 
eyes of the Spanish sentries as the search-light struck 
them. For thirty-nine nights we kept that kind of watch 
on Cervera.” 

Such men were the worthy descendants of Drake; fit to 
figure in bolder enterprises than it has now become to 
“ singe the beard of the King of Spain.” The war, in 
such hands, was a foregone conclusion. 


Other New Books. 

The Fihsx Dutch War, 1652-1654. Vol. II. 

Ed. by 8. R. Gardiner. 

This, the second volume of this very interesting work, 
compiled under the auspices of the Navy Records Society, 
carries the story down to October, 1652, by means of a 
variety of documents: instructions to Sir George Ayscue, 
despatches from General Blake, Vice-Admiral Penn, 
Captain John Mildmay, Commodore De Ruyter, Vice- 
Admiral De With, and many letters from men with the 
respective fleets. On looking through these old papers 
one meets, on the English side, with something of the same 
strain of fervid piety and confident belief in particular pro¬ 
tection by God, which characterises the other side’s descend¬ 
ants in the Transvaal to-day. Captain Mildmay notes that, 
in a late encounter with the Dutch fleet, “ God did much 
appear, in many circumstances very evidently checking the 
pride and arrogance of that insulting Enemy ” ; again, on 
the same occasion, “ the Lord of Hosts appeared in His 
power, putting terror in the hearts of our enemy, and a 
spirit of great cheerfulness and courage in our own; 
wherefore let His great name have all the honour and 
praise, yea, magnified be His glorious name who hath 
owned our cause in this great dispute, and quelled the 
pride and arrogancy of that insulting enemy.” This brief 
praise of the Sovereign's performance in the battle of the 
Kentish Knock is memorable : “ The Sovereign —that 
great ship, a delicate frigate (I think the whole world hath 
not her like)—did her part; she sailed through and 
through the Holland fleet, and played hard upon them.” 
(Navy Reoords Society.) 

Rhymes Old and New. By M. E. S. Weight. 

The author of this collection of folk rhymes, weather 
couplets, and old-fashioned scraps of verse, was inspired, 
she tells us, to bring them together by the circumstance 
that many of them have not been included in other 
volumes for children. This is true; but it is not unlikely 
that quite a large proportion were deliberately rejected 
by other editors, on account of their extreme paucity of 
interest. It is not enough for a rhyme to exist to 
justify its inclusion in a book for children. Children want 
more than mere jingle and assonance and rustic sapience. 
Such sentiments as these are not really interesting: 

’Tis time to cock your hay and com 
When the old donkey blows his horn. 

’Tween Martinmas and Vule 
Water’s wine in every pool. 

The wanton boy that kills the fly 
Shall feel tbe spider’s enmity. 

Five score to the hundred of men, money, aud pins, 

Six score to the hundred of all other things. 

And so forth. Now and then we come to something 
simple and good, as 

A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage ; 

but for the most part the couplets are rather cryptic and 
not very musical. In one case, at any rate, Miss Wright’s 
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taste is to seek. This piece of verse would be funny in Out 
of the Hurly-Burly, or the Detroit Free Brets, or “ The Belle 
of New York,” but in a book for children it is out of 
place: 

Little Willie from his mirror 
Sucked the mercury all off, 

Thinking, in his childish error, 

It would cure his whooping-cough. 

At the funeral Willie’s mother 
Smartly said to Mrs. Brown : 

“ Twas a chilly day for William 
When the mercury went d iwn.” 

And to put the trumpery version of “ Mary had a Little 
Lamb ” (on page 51) next Blake’s beautiful lines, “ Little 
Lamb, who made thee?” is another unhappy lapse. 
Among the country rhymes are two that we do not 
remember to have seen before—this from Leicestershire: 

If all the waters was wan sea, 

And all the trees was wan tree, 

And this here tree should fall into that there sea. 

Moy, sirs ! what a splish-splash there’d be! 

and this Somersetshire charm for tooth-ache (to be written 
and worn): 

Peter sat on a marble stone. 

When by here Jesus came aloan. 

“ Peter, what is it makes you for to quake ? ” 

“ Lord Jesus, it is the toothache.” 

“ Rise, Peter, and be healed.” 

If Miss Wright had lost sight of the children fetish 
altogether, and collected her rhymes with a view to supple¬ 
menting Halliwell, and added a few notes, she would nave 
made a good book. We recommend her to consider this 
volume so much apprentice work and take up the greater 
task in earnest. (Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

An American General. By John A. Wyeth. 

This book is published at a fortunate moment, for 
cavalry leaders are to the fore just now, and General 
N. B. Forest, the Confederate soldier, was a bom cavalry 

f eneral. He was a wonderful man, and his troopers were 
evoted to him, though his very name is almost unknown 
in England. He was a planter when the war broke out, 
and had no training in military matters; but had his 
genius for war been reinforced by a proper education and 
a systematic military training he would, probably, have 
been the central figure of the American Civil War. For¬ 
rests great principle in war was “ to get there first with 
the most men”; and one of his favourite maxims was: 
“ War means fighting and fighting means killing.” He 
Carried this out in practice, and is known to have placed 
hors is combat thirty Federal officers and soldiers, fighting 
hand to hand. General Taylor said of him: “ I doubt if 
any commander since the days of the lion-hearted Bichard 
killed as many enemies with his own hand as Forrest.” 
He spared neither himself nor his men, and the one thing 
he would not endure was slackness or cowardice. 

Every soldier under him knew it was expected that he 
would fight to the death if it became necessary, and he 
knew, moreover, that Forrest had no respect or mercy for 
a coward. It was his order to his officers to shoot any 
man who flickered, and be emphasised this order by his 
own conduct. There was no false sentiment in the miad 
of Forrest connected with war. There was an end to be 
reached—the independence of the Southern confederation. 
To that consummation everything must be subordinated. 
To his mind the killing of one of his own soldiers now and 
then, as an example of what a coward might expect, was 
a proper means to the end. At Murfreesborough, in 1864, 
he shot the colour-bearer of one of the infantry regiments 
which stampeded, and then succeeded in rallying the men 
to their duty. ... In the fight near West Point, General 
Chalmers relates how Forrest leaped from his horse, and 
seized one of his troops who was running to the rear, and 
thrashed him soundly with a stick, forcing him to go back 
in line. 


Being a genius, he learned his profession as he went on, 
and his favourite method was to attack the flank and rear, 
taking advantage of every scrap of cover. To anyone 
interested in cavalry and mounted infantry this life of the 
Confederate leader will be of great value. (Harper's. $4.) 

Books about Places. 

The Northumberland County History Committee has issued 
the -fifth volume of its great History of Northumberland 
(Andrew Beid & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne). This deals with 
the two parishes of Warkworth and Shilbottle, and witfi 
their outlying chapelries of Chevington and Brainshaugh. 
As in the previous volumes, the geology, architecture, and 
dialect of the Coquet valley are committed to special hands. 
No more romantic piece of England exists than this valley of 
the Coquet, a stream whose name is music to the angler 
as its shores are a land of promise to the antiquary. The 
crown of the district is Warkworth, with its castle, her¬ 
mitage, and church. The account of the Hermitage has 
been written by Mr. Cadwallader Bates, who has also told 
in no iconoclastic strain the story of St. Henry of Coquet 
Island, who died there on January 16, 1126-1127. On 
that day “ a man on the island thought he heard two choir 
of angels in the air chanting alternate verses of the 
Te Deum. The hymn ceased, the hermit’s bell rang; the 
monk of the island hastened to the cell and found 
St. Henry seated on a stone holding the bell-rope, in all 
the calm of sleep—life had passed away, a mortuary 
candle that the saint had had no means of lighting was 
burning at his side.” The only buildings on the island 
now consist of a lighthouse and its attendant oottages,' 
lamp-stores, &c.; but these have been built upon, or 
adapted from ancient work. The seal, the eider-duck, 
and the tern have been banished from this little island of 
fourteen acres, within living memory; but the traditions 
of Saxon monks and kings, of Cuthbert and of St. 
Henry, will cling to it always. Under its editor, Mr.. 
John Crawford Hodgson, this magnifioent county history 
is making good progress, and a word of highest praise is 
due to the Newcastle publishers for their part in this 
undertaking.—In Nooks and Comers of Shropshire, by Mr., 
H. Thornhill Timmins (Elliot Stock), we have one more 
proof—a very interesting proof—of the fact that every 
atch and scrap of England is a mine of historical and 
uman lore. Many of us will never see Stretton Dale, 
the Clee Hills, Bridgnorth, or Mitchell’s Fold—to say 
nothing of the villages that dot the highways of southern 
Shropshire—and yet Mr. Timmins’s book reflects hours 
of rich and happy inquiry among these quiet spots. 
His book is all his own, for he has illustrated it himself; 
and we could wish for no more pleasant and gossipy 
guidance than he offers. Mr. Timmins is already known 
by his “ Nooks and Corners ” of Herefordshire and Pem¬ 
brokeshire, and he has the real topographical flair.—Haunts 
and Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers, by Dr. Alexander 
Mackennal (Religious Tract Society), is a handsome picture 
book, in which, however, the literary matter maintains its 
importance among a crowd of beautiful illustrations.. The 
book is a topographical history of the home-leaving of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. We visit the places to which the hearts 
of the Pilgrims went back when they founded a new 
Boston, a new Plymouth, and a new Cambridge on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and each spot on which they 
set foot in their journey thither—Amsterdam, Leyden, 
Delfshaven, Southampton, and finally Plymouth, whence, 
in the Mayflower, the homeless saints sailed for their New 
Plymouth.— Scotlands Ruined Abbeys, by Mr. Howard 
Crosby Butler (The Macmillan Company), is an American 
architect’s discriminating treatment of a subject which 
needed a book less formidable than the existing standard 
works. Mr. Butler’s book is of considerable interest to 
the general reader and of distinct value to the tourist. 
Mr. Butler is his own illustrator. 
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Fiction. 

Soruplet. By Thomas Cobb. 

(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

Into a little pool of London society drop a beautiful girl 
of sentiment, conscience, and no sense of humour; what 
sort of a splash will occur ? That is Mr. Thomas Cobb’s 
problem, if so serious a word may be used in connexion 
with so light-hearted a story. And Mr. Cobb has cast 
his pebble with unerring aim, and caught the bubbles 
deftly. In Carpet Courtthip and in Mr. Pastingham he 
sported pleasingly upon the surface of life, but he has 
done nothing so deft as the present work. It is not 
a novel; it is a short story; there is no development 
of character, only a swift play of characters already 
formed; and the time is limited by days. The cleverness 
of the thing lies in the conflict of emotions felt by quite 
ordinary people under perfectly ordinary conditions. Of 
leading characters we have six: Strachan, a good and 
simple baronet; Venables, a young British officer with 
nothing of the man of the world about him but his clothes; 
and Wray Waterhouse, a modem pocket edition of Don 
Quixote. Then we have Joan Venables, the pretty aunt of 
the officer; Amabel Cathcart, a bit of a minx who makes 
things hum; and Pauline Cathcart. The question that will 
agitate the reader is who shall marry whom; for they 
are all in love in quite a gentlemanly and ladylike 
manner; and with Mr. Cobb’s skilful stirring of the social 
pool, and Pauline’s scruples, and Waterhouse’s Quixotism, 
and Joan’s innocent intrigues, and Amabel’s flirting, one 
is apprehensive of mitalUanee to the end. It is impossible 
to avoid “ casting ” Mr. Cobb’s story, since his method 
lies by way of dialogue—swift, easy, apposite dialogue— 
which never turns aside to say a good thing because the 
author had jotted it down in his commonplace book, but 
carries the story forward with each sentence. The story is 
dramatic, because Mr. Cobb has learned that the art of 
writing drama is the art of throwing good things into the 
waste-paper basket. Therefore, without detailing the 
development of the plot, it is impossible to give an example 
of the adequacy of the dialogue. However, take this as 
instance of its easy naturalness: Joan Venables, the pretty 
aunt, is talking to Bernard Venables, the youthful officer, 
about Amabel the minx; says the youthful officer: 

“I can’t stand her going on as she. did last night. 
Everyone noticed it. I’m not going to put up with it. 
It’s just a little too thick.” 

“ You have only yourself to please, my dear boy.” 

“ I don’t please myself,” he muttered. 

“ Have you asked Amabel P ” 

“ I haven’t exactly asked her,” said Bernard. 

“ Wouldn’t it be as well before your final renunciation P ” 
Joan suggested. “Take my advice: ask her plainly 
whether she will be your wife.” 

“ Yon see, I’ve tried ever so many times,” he answered 
ruefully. 

“Tried?” 

“ She won’t let me get it out, you know.” 

“ How can she prevent you P ” asked Joan. 

“Sometimes she begins to play the piano. Last time 
she put her hand over my lips.” 

“ What a curious method?” said Joan, very solemnly. 

“I can’t make Amabel out,” he exclaimed. “She’s 
immensely nice to me one hour, and she treats me like 
a criminal the next. Besides, she’s just as nice to 
other fellows.” 

“ It is to be hoped she doesn’t silence them all the same 
way,” Joan retorted. 


The Engrafted Rote. By Emma Brooke. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Here is a good novel, at once strong and sound. Says 
the author in a passage dealing with the principal 
heroine, Rosamunds Thoresbye: “ To be a genuine 


artist is to view all the parts of existence with a special 
temperament, it is to possess a due to the meaning 
of tilings which others are unaware of; to have an un¬ 
written law of one’s own by which to test all the mani¬ 
festations of life and conduct. The power of the artist is a 
light cast everywhere.” It is this “light cast every¬ 
where,” this continual poetising of reality without dis¬ 
torting its truth, which makes The Engrafted Rote notable 
among the Action of the day. Mrs. Brooke’s somewhat 
melodramatic theme turns upon the fortunes of the old 
aristocratic-barbarian family of Clards, who had lived for 
centuries at a seat called Marske. (All the place-names 
and surnames in this novel have a fine northern sound— 
Clarel, Marske, Hawmonde, Liedes, Thimtoft, Twelves, 
Brackenholme, Ronaldsbiggin.) We see the working of 
the Clarel blood in three people: Clement Clarel, who 
sold his happiness and that of others to enable him to 
transmit the family traditions unimpaired; Bryan Haw¬ 
monde, a distant cousin, whose existence is a prolonged 
defence of his own individuality against the “herd of 
ancestors ” within him; and Rosamunda Thoresbye, who, 
changed at birth by an unscrupulous midwife, Uved for 
twenty years under the impression that she was the 
daughter of eminently just and respectable mill-owning 
parents. 

Mrs. Brooke succeeds better with her women and older 
men than with her young men. Bryan Hawmonde, meant 
to be an elaborate figure, is analysed before he has been 
constructed, and his mend Earashaw, who marries Rosa¬ 
munds, scarcely seems alive. 

The chief blot on the book lies, not in the theatrical 
prologue, which is managed with all necessary skill, but in 
the chapter recording Rosamunda’s gipsy-like adventures 
after she has learnt the secret of her birth. These adven¬ 
tures never occurred, they are utterly wrong—a trick 
played upon the author by an imagination which, approach¬ 
ing the end of a heavy task, had become slightly hysteric 
and unstable; but whatever the faults of The Engrafted 
Rote, impotence is not among them; even its crudities— 
and they are not few—have interest. 


The Cambric Math By R. W. Chambers. 

(Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

Since Mr. Chambers has produced a considerable quantity 
of serious and excellent fiction, we must regard this some¬ 
what exiguous and crudely-tinted “ romance ” as the 
product of his lighter hours. The tale tells how a company 
of lawless night-riders (who rode their horses swathed in 
sheets) tried to frighten a determined man out of a remote 
part of a remote county of the “ Empire State ”; how, 
incensed by his obstinacy, they nearly murdered him; 
and how in the end, aided by the lovely daughter of one 
of their number, the determined man, Sark by name, won 
his immunity and a wife. The local colour is consistently 
well done. Several chapters are thrilling, and we do not 
object to these. We do object, however, to the facetious 
and sentimental chapters, which predominate. They are 
unworthy of the author of The King in Yellow. 

The book is a quaint mixture of good and bad writing. 
We find, for instance, a sentence like this: “ He rolled up 
his pajamas [sw], stepped out of his crash bath-slippers, 
and stole to the front door, upon cavorting bent, beaming 
bucolic beatitude.” And a little further on, some admir¬ 
able bits of landscape painting; as thus: “ Out of the 
splendid azure of the west ^reat white clouds crowded, 
squadron on squadron, standing gallantly on their course 
before the wind; and silvery flaws swept the water where 
the wind’s wing-tips, trailing, brushed the blue surface of 
the lake.” 

The Cambric Mask is far too faulty to have any real 
value, but we should imagine that the history of its com¬ 
position might be interesting. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[Ihete notes on the teeth ’1 Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.1 . 

Arden Massiter. By Db. William Barry. 

In this novel, by the learned author of The Note Antigone 
and The Two Standard- 1 , we have a gorgeous arrange¬ 
ment of motives and colour—Socialism, Catholicism, 
love, asceticism, and Italian skies and ruins, all ending 
in a quotation from Sophocles in Greek. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Kings of the East. By Sydney C. Grier. 

% 

A clever “ romance of the near future,” by the author 
of Like Another Helen. The motive is the re-peopling of 
Palestine, and in the opening chapters we see a syndicate 
forming for that purpose under the masterful “Count 
Mortimer”—an Englishman and a Gentile. His diplo¬ 
macies make the story, which develops all kinds of interests, 
and is pervaded by an amusing cynicism. (Blackwood 
& Sons. 6s.) 

Breaking the Shackles. By Frank Barrett. 

A story of an innocent man—Dr. Munro—condemned 
to penal servitude for life, and the sleepless efforts of his 
friend. Captain Tom Vernon, to prove This innocence. A 
detective story, worthy of its author’s reputation. (Mac- 
queen. 6s.) 

The Green Flag, and other Stories 

of War and Sport. By A. Conan Doyle. 

These thirteen stories are sufficiently described by their 
title. In “Captain Sharkey,” a story of privateering 
in the years following the Peace of Utrecht, we have 
some snatches of verse. . 

80 it’s up and it’s over to Stornoway Bay, 

Pack it on ! Crack it on ! Try her with the stun-sails ! 
It’s off on a bo «-line to Stornoway Bay, 

Where the liquor is good and the lasses are gay, 

Waiting for their bully Jack, 

Watching for him sailing back, 

Right across the Lowland Sea. 

(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

The Son of the House. By Bertha Thomas. 

This novel, by the author of The Violin Flayer , deals 
with Mammon. A vulgar glove-maker’s fortune is the 
rock on which a family of three splits up. The son of the 
house is relied on by his mother to complete those social 
ambitions which her vulgar husband had only partially 
gratified, but Oswald develops views about the responsi¬ 
bilities of wealth which unite his mother and his brother 
Ralph in opposition to him. Ralph steals his sweetheart, 
and his mother puts him into a lunatic asylum. But 
Oswald is reserved for better things. An interesting story 
with a variety of character. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Fortune’s Yellow. By Ella Macmahon. 

Another novel with Mammon-service for its basic passion. 
The reader’s interest should be aroused by the meeting of 
Bernard Lake with his old fiancee , Louise Headingham, 
who arrives at his Italian hotel after twenty-one years’ 
separation — a rich widow, with children, governesses, 
maids, and trunks. Louise’s eldest daughter, Nora, is 
now a finely-grown young creature, and Bernard is still 
feeling young. Complications! (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

A Fair Brigand. By George Horton. 

“ I tell you, we’re going to climb Mount Olympus. We 
are going to hobnob with the immortal gods ! We start 
to-morrow morning for Volo, by boat, thence to Larissa, 
and from there on foot.” Thus Anderson of the fiery 
whiskers to John Chandler Brown, expert in Argive 


bronzes. Already one sees the “fair brigand” ahead. 
A good story of its type, capitally illustrated by Mr. 
Edmund J. Sullivan. (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 

The Rhymer. By Allan M'Aulay. 

The “ rhymer ” is Robert Burns, whose loves pervade 
the story—particularly his marriage with Jean Armour, 
and his affair with “ Clarinda.” Two sets of critics 
are challenged by such a story, but Mr. M'Aulay has 
obviously taken pains to satisfy both. (Unwin. 6s.) 

A Sister to Evangeline. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 

The Evangeline is Longfellow’s Evangeline, and the 
story is laid in Longfellow’s Grand Pre, and it tells how 
Yvonne de Lamourie suffered exile with the rest of the 
villagers. The Acadian apple-orchards and linen caps of 
the girls give charm to the background of the story, 
while the rivalry of England and France occupies, so to 
speak, the middle distance of the drama. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Adventure of 

Princess Sylvia. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

The fictional-monarchical vein once more. Sylvia is 
wooed at Richmond by Maximilian, Emperor of Rhaetia, 
and to Rhaetia the story quickly moves. There are 
baronesses, and burgomasters, and chamois and chan¬ 
cellors; also telephones. (Methuen. 6d.) 

The Accused Princess. By Allen Upward. 

Yet another unmapped monarchy, that of Rumelia, with 
its king, court, ministers, and sentinels. Throw in the 
“ ruby of Bhurani," and the British Government, and you 
have Mr. Upward’s latest reoipe for an evening’s beguile- 
ment. (Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 

A Loyal Lover. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 

Two sisters engage the reader’s attention—Elsie, the 
flighty and selfish, and Yenetia, the wise and good. 
Yenetia’s effort to save her sister from the effects of a past 
scandal, by marrying the man who had it in his power to 
betray Elsie, is the “ vain sacrifice but there is more in 
the story, which is a readable library novel. (Pearson 
Ltd. 6s.) 

All Fools. By Marmadukb Pickthall. 

Some readers may find the London adventures of Mr. 
Lee-Stretton, his fellow-students, and their miscellaneous 
sweethearts, entertaining; others will yawn over such 
outworn, boisterous humour. Perhaps the whole book may 
be allusively described by the heading of Chapter XXXI.: 
“ Of the Moon Mid others, with a full account of the 
circumstanoes attending the Breakage of a Suburban 
Hall Lamp.” (Sonnenschein. 6s.) 

The Bishop’s Secret. By Fergus Hums. 

More criminal mystery and melodrama by the author of 
The Myetery of a Hansom Cab, who has dared to make a 
Bishop’s palace the centre of a murder case, and has found 
a supematurally clever detective in the Bishop’s chaplain. 
The broader humours of cathedral town life are not missed. 
(John Long. 6s.) 

The Disenchantment of 

Nurse Dorothy. By Florence Bakendale. 

“A worm eats at the root of the common hospital 
system, and causes suffering to patients and nurses 
alike . . . the microbe of over-work.” The story seems 
to be written to establish this proposition, but Dorothy 
suffered more from a house-surgeon’s love than from a 
matron’s tyranny. (Skeffington. 3s. 6d.) 
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The Craze for Historical Fiction 
in America. 

An Enquiry. 

The historical novel is not at present flourishing in this 
country. It enjoyed a renewal some few years ago, when 
A Gentleman of France flashed sword in every face; but the 
brief force of that movement seems already to be expended. 
There can be little doubt, indeed, that the art of historical 
fiction is dead in England, and that he who would succeed 
in raising it must first create for it a new form, a governing 
convention more in accord with naturalistic tendencies 
than that which has miraculously survived all the artistic 
upheavals of ninety years. Matters are otherwise in 
America and France, the two countries nearest to us in art 
as in life. France is witnessing, or about to witness, a 
real renascence of the historical novel—a renascence which 
M. Emile Faguet, employing a theory more creditable to 
his ingenuity than to his sagacity, explains on the singular 
assumption that realism has exhausted the material offered 
by modern existence. In America the historical novel 
overtops every other sort: it is making authors rich and 
turning publishers into millionaires; the circulation of it 
counts not by thousands, but by hundreds of thousands, 
and the man or woman who, having omitted to peruse it, 
cannot discuss it with fluency, is thereby rendered an 
outcast. The two most notorious and amazing examples 
of its success (at the moment of writing), Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s Richard Carvel and Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s 
Janice Meredith, although neither is a year old, have 
between them already reached a sale of nearly three 
quarters of a million copies in the United States. 

These two long novels—they total over a thousand 
pages—both deal with the period of the American Revolu¬ 
tion ; they both include the figure of George Washington; 
and in other respects of tone, colour, sentiment, and inci¬ 
dent they are remarkably alike. The chief thing to be 
noted of them is their perfect lack of originality; they are 
not the fruit of any inspiration, but a dish meticulously 
concocted upon a recipe; and the recipe is by no means 
a new one. Conceive a musical composer who at this date 
should capture the ear of the populace by an exact, but 
lifeless, imitation of Mendelssohn. It is such a feat in 
literature that these authors have performed. To read 
their amiable stories is to wonder whether the art of fiction 
has not stood still for fifty years, whether the discoveries 
and the struggles of a dozen writers in France, England, 
and America since 1850 are after all in vain. Esmond 
is a great book, but no man of a later period could 
possibly produce a great, or even a fine, book that resem¬ 
bled it; for time breaks every mould. Richard Carvel is 
by far the better of the two American novels which I have 
mentioned; and what one feels about Richard Carvel is 
that it is the work of a man who kept a bust of Thackeray 
over a bookcase crowded with eighteenth century literature, 
and wrote with one eye on this and the other (perhaps 
unconsciously) on that airy, fairy creature known in the 
States as “ the matinie girl,” forgetting that he, even he, 


ought to have a personality. Mr. Churchill has learned 
everything about his craft, except the two things which 
cannot be taught—the art of seeing and the art of being 
one’s self. He looks only at pictures, and then, piecing 
this with that and that with another, confects an enormous 
canvas without once leaving the gallery. He is not 
himself — artistically he has no self — but rather the 
impersonal automatic result of a century of gradual deca¬ 
dence from one supreme exemplar. In Richard Carvel 
every primary tint is lost, every sharp relief smoothed 
down. The conventions which formerly had a significance 
and an aim properly related to the stage of art which 
evolved them, have been narrowed instead of widened, until 
they are become meaningless, arbitrary, and tiresome. 
The heroine with her peerless beauty, her royal tantrums, 
her feminine absolutism, her secret, her hidden devotion, 
her ultimate surrender; the hero of six-foot-three, with 
his physical supremacy, his impetuosities, his careful 
impromptus of wit, his amazing combinations of Machia¬ 
vellian skill with asinine fatuity, his habit of looking 
foolish in the presence of the proud fair, and his sickening 
false modesty in relating his own wondrous exploits; the 
secondary heroine, pretty, too, but with a lowlier charm, 
meek, steadfast, with a mission “ to fatten household 
sinners”; the transparent villain who could not deceive 
a sheep, but who deceives all save the hero ; the “first old 
gentleman ” ; the faithful friend; the boon companions; 
the body servant: all these types, dressed with archaeo¬ 
logical accuracy, perform at Mr. Churchill’s prompting all 
the usual manoeuvres with all the usual phrases and 
gestures. Who does not know that speech of the heroine’s 
ending: “And so, sir, you are very tiresome,” to which 
the hero must perforce reply “ ruefully ”; or that critical 
moment, half-way through the narrative, when a few 
words which if spoken would end the story on the next 
page, are interrupted in the nick of time—“ Alas, for the 
exits and entrances of life! Here comes the footman 
or that astronomical phenomenon—“ The light had gone 
out of the sky”; or that solitary wild outburst of my 
lady—“Her breath came fast, and mine, as she laid a 
hand upon my arm, ‘ Richard, I do not care whether you 
are poor. What am I saying ? ’ she cried wildly. * Am 
I fame to my own father ? ’ ” 

Let it not be thought, however, that there is no merit in 
Richard Carvel, or in the more saucy Janice Meredith. 
What these authors, neither of them apparently with any 
strictly literary culture, could do that they have done. 
In the case of Mr. Churchill particularly, one cannot fail 
to perceive laborious care, a certain moral elevation, and 
an admirable sense of dignity. He has been satisfied with 
nothing less than his best. His style may be a beach 
pebble among gems, but it is polished. He may not be a 
student of character, but he knows his eighteenth century; 
he is a giant of documentation, and the mere factual basis 
of his descriptions of eighteenth century life in America 
and England is almost incredibly elaborate, and decidedly 
effective; whether he is giving you the interior of Brooks’s 
or a naval battle with Paul Jones in it, he reconstructs the 
scene to the last limit of research. His historical portraits, 
including those of Fox, Walpole, Garrick and Washington, 
are as brilliant and hard and exact as the exercises of a 
court painter. He can plan out a work, arranging the 
disposition of its parts, and handling vast masses of detail 
with the manipulative skill of a transport officer. He 
knows when dialogue should be used, and when narration; 
how to give substance to a chapter, and theatrical orna¬ 
ment to an episode; when the reader will best appreciate 
a diversion from the main theme, and when the device of 
monotony will build up a pleasing tension. He is the 
type of artist who takes the Prix de Rome by dint of sheer 
mathematical calculation. And withal, there is no breath 
of imaginative life in him. He could no more avoid being 
tedious, profoundly and entirely tedious, than he could 
add a cubit to his stature. 
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America is a land of sentimentalism. It is this deep- 
seated quality which, perhaps, accounts for the vogue of 
history in American fiction. The themes of the historical 
novel are so remote, ideas about them exist so nebulously 
in the mind, that a writer may safely use the most bare¬ 
faced distortions to pamper the fancy without offending 
that natural and racial shrewdness which would bestir 
itself if a means of verification were at hand. The extra¬ 
ordinary notion still obtains that human nature was 
different “ in those days ” ; that the good old times were, 
somehow, “ pretty,” and governed by fates poetically just. 
Enquiry would of course dissipate this notion, but no one 
wants to dissipate it; so long as it remains, there is at any 
rate some excuse for those excesses of prettiness, that 
luxuriant sentimentality, that persistent statement of life 
in terms of the Christmas number, which are the funda¬ 
mental secret of the success of novels like Richard Carvel 
and Janice Meredith. There are, of course, other factors 
special to America which have their share in the dazzling 
result. One is the pride of the nation in its brief tradi¬ 
tions. Shall not he who ministers to this pride be 
rewarded ? It would be strange, indeed, if he were not. 
When a man hears that his name is in the newspaper he 
buys the newspaper, and a long time will elapse before he 
loses the habit. So it is with America. We, with a 
thousand thrilling years behind us, can scarcely under¬ 
stand the preoccupation of America with her Revolution 
and her Civil War. But why not ? I say that the trail is 
as charming as the disturbance of a young girl after her 
first ball. 

Another factor is the unique position and influence of 
young women in the United States. We are told that it is 
the women who rule the libraries in England; much more 
so is it the women who rule the libraries in America. And 
if you would know what sort of an intellectual creature 
the American woman is, what a curious mixture of earnest 
and gay, ardent and frivolous, splendid and absurd, read 
her especial organ, The Ladies' Home Journal of Phila¬ 
delphia, which is one of the most brilliantly-edited papers 
in the world, and has a circulation of over eight hundred 
thousand copies a month. Here, in this glowing and 
piquant miscellany, where religion runs column by column 
with modes and etiquette, and the most famous English- 
writing authors are elbowed by the Tuppers and Priswells 
of New England, you will discern at large the true nature 
of Mr. C. D. Gibson’s girl—the width of her curiosity, the 
consuming fire of her energy, her strange knowledge and 
her stranger ignorances, her fineness and crudity, her 
imperial mien and her simple adorations. It is fitting to 
remark of the American woman that she has a magnificent 
future. In the meantime she cannot gainsay her Ladies' 
Home Journal, which stands as absolutely irrefutable 
evidence both for and against her. She is there in its 
pages, utterly revealed—the woman of the culture clubs, 
the woman who wistfully admires the profiles of star-actors 
at matiniee, the woman from whom Paderewski, at the 
Chicago Auditorium, has to be rescued by the police, the 
Madonna of the home, the cherisher of aspirations, the 
desire of men. It is she who reads and propagates 
Richard Carvel and Janice Meredith, artlessly enjoying the 
sugar of them, made oblivious of their tedium by her 
sincere eagerness to “ get instruction ” from them, to treat 
them as “ serious” works—not as “ ordinary novels.” 

An explanatory word. There are far better historical 
novels in America than the two mentioned. The best taste 
in America esteems Richard Carvel and Janice Meredith as the 
best taste esteems them here. The interest of these novels 
lies in their marvellous success, and the due which they 
afford to the secrets of a whole people’s individuality. 
For it is not those who read but those who (speaking 
broadly) do not read that make a book popular. The 
former are few, the latter a multitude. The former we 
know familiarly; the ways of the latter are as fascinating, 
as mystifying, as the ways of children. E. A. B. 


Things Seen* 

Augury. 

From the hateful offices we emerged into the fog once 
more and the dull rain and the unhomely activity of the 
crowded city streets. The lude failure of our errand left 
nothing to stand between my companion and all the 
ugliness that was piling itself up to stare him in the face. 
I had wished to save Delaunay, where I could, from the 
England he hated, with no mean or little bitterness, as he 
saw us from his distant Paris. I would have kept him at 
home, in the unoffending West, and surrounded him, during 
the three short days of this rare visit, not with my country¬ 
men in the mass, but with the charming individuals. A 
pious duty, however, drew him to the City, and the kindly 
thought of seeing again his father’s ward, now some six 
months in London, learning English business ways, had 
lightened our journey up. But the young man (there was 
no hinting that English life, obviously, was not all to 
blame) had no welcome for the simple and warm gaiety 
with which the elder brother came ready. It was a shy¬ 
ness, a stupid boyish shame of his countryman in the office. 
I saw it directly he entered, awkward and flushing, the 
outer room where we stood; the beard Delaunay wore and 
his square felt hat—one hardly needed to look further for 
a reason. . . . 

In the lack of converse, a silence that meant no separa¬ 
tion between us, a swe walked side by side, but rather 
an anxious and fruitless sympathy, I might acknowledge 
that the disappointment was a chance, and no more 
significant of our influence than the unfortunate fog and 
damp of this April day was fair to our climate; yet I 
could not help meeting with his eyes the oppressive stream 
of occupied men, I found myself seeking 1 know not what 
sign of grace in the drab crowd. In the doorways of the 
offices I read long names that covered schemes of plunder, 
and, as if to support their uttermost claims, newspaper 
boys thrust in our faces posters swelling with the name 
that on the Continent stood most for England’s policy. We 
slipped into the comparative peace of a side street—would 
the spare church above the long wall pass unnoticed, or 
perhaps only add for him the missing touch of hypocrisy ? 
As I stared helplessly at the brown wall, feeling that no 
human argument could persuade my companion that he 
was not in a heaven-forsaken city, the brownness seemed to 
lighten—surely a gleam lay on it—yes it was so, and, of a 
sudden, with the last drop that fell, the fog was a golden 
glow, intense blue in the shadows, the chestnut glistened 
in a mist from the churchyard, and at that moment there 
sang out from its branches, penetrating sweet, yet loud 
and authoritative, four notes of a blackbird. Arrested, 
we stood still for the bird to speak again, and, as fortune 
would have it, two workmen who were behind us halted 
also. The phrase came, longer, more elaborate, more 
daring and supreme than the first. Delaunay turned his 
clear brown eyes, smiling in the sudden sunlight, to mine, 
and laid his hand upon my sleeve— 

“ Tenez, le bon Dieu n’est pas de mon avis.” 


Relief. 

In the silent village the windows were all veiled; but as 
I passed down the little street one of the doors opened, 
ana a woman came out of its shade. A young woman, 
hurried and anxious—scared at the unexpected sight of 
my figure, yet glad of the protection of my company. She 
was slight and frail-looking, and in her arms she carried 
a heavy child wrapped in a trailing white quilt. I raised 
the corner, which was dragging on the road, and asked if 
the baby was not too heavy for her. She poured out 
her heart in little gasping sentences: “ Oh, no 1 she’s not 
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a baby; she’s a big girl—four yean old—but I couldn’t 
stay in the bouse any longer, and I couldn’t leave her, so 
I took her out of bed and brought her along. Tou see, 
my husband’s never come home,—I’m afraid there’s an 
accident, and I can’t rest in the house. I’ve walked up 
and down, and I can’t stay in the room. Yes, ma’am; 
my husband’s the baker at the shop. They’re busy now, 
and it’s terrible long hours for him to work, from half¬ 
past four in the morning till eleven or twelve o’clock at 
night—it’s too much for him. He was bit by a dog about 
a fortnight ago, and it upset him; he’s not been very well 
since, and—oh!—I’m afraid.” She clutched the sleepy 
child tighter, and staggered on breathlessly. 

At the gate of the little bakehouse yard the dog which 
had bitten her husband — chained now, but jealously 
watchful — barked furiously. She shrank along the 
further side of the yard to the bakehouse door, where she 
stood with her white burden in the yellow glare of the 
fire, while the moon shed its radiance over all. “Jim ! ” 
—a hurried, anxious whisper—“ Jim ! Jim ! ”—this last 
a sharp, terrified appeal to the silence —and then, as a 
dusky, wondering figure filled the doorway, a quick sob 
and an indescribable quiver of relief—“ Ah, Jim! Thank 
you, ma’am; he’s here! ” 


A Literary Lent. 

Wk read, but we do not read again. How long is it 
since you read Milton ? We run about, crying lo 
here, and lo there—and all the cool wisdom and unworn 
majesty of Comus is but a memory of one’s youth. We 
bolt new novels as thongh Bon Quixote had never been 
written. Time was when people did not find re-perusal 
hard. Byron read the Waverley novels “fifty times.’’ Scott 
read Ariosto’s Orlando once every year, and Macaulay was 
as loyal to Gil Bias. Father Prout found in Horace the 
joy of his youth and the consolation of his age. Goethe 
read the Vicar of Wakefield at twenty and at eighty-one, 
and several times between. Huet, the Bishop of Avranches, 
used to read through Theocritus every spring, a practice 
which St. Beuve quotes with approval. 

Huet (l Eveque d’Avranches) nous dit qu'il avait cou- 
tume, chaque printemps, de relire Theocrite sous l’ombrage 
renaissant dee bois, au bord d’un ruinceau et au chant du 
rossignol. II me semble que les Me moires de Mdme. de 
Staal pourraient se relire a l’entiee de chaque hmr, a 
Pextreme tin d’automne, sous les arbres de Novembre, au 
bruit des feuilles deja eeebees. 

Is there one of us whose life would not be enriched by such 
rules and prescriptions ? Consider Edward FitzGerald— 
than whom a mightier re-peruser before the Lord 
never lived. His Letters are an education in the joys 
of re-perusal. The true Critic on the Hearth is he, with 
his “dear Sevign6”; and his “Great Gun,” Crabbe; 
and Sophocles, “Oh, how immeasurably superior ! ”—to 
Euripides; and Montaigne, blessed cargo of his lugger at 
Lowestoft. He re-perused them all; and there is a whole 
philosophy of re-perusal, and of independent fireside 
reading, in a letter to his old schoolfellow, W. B. Donne, 
about Montaigne. Its dry good sense and secreted irony 
are delightful. Here is its salient passage: 

'When your letter was put into my hands I happened to 
be reading Montaigne, L. III., Ch. 8, “ De 1’Art de Con- 
ferer,” where at the end he refers to Tacitus, the only 
Book, he says, be had read consecutively for an hour 
together for ten years. He does not say very much; but 
the Remarks of such a Man are worth many Cartloads of 
German Theory of Character, I think: their Philology I 
don't meddle with. I know that Cowell has discovered 
they are all wrong in their Sanskrit. Montaigne never 
doubts Tacitus’ facts, but doubts bis Inferences; well, if 
I were sure of his Facts, I would leave others to draw 


their Inferences. I mean if I were Commentator, cer¬ 
tainly : and I think if I were Historian too. Nothing is 
more wonderful to me than seeing such men as Speddmg, 
Carlyle, and I suppose Froude, streicing Fact to Theory 
as they do, while a scatter-brained Paddy like myself oan 
keep clear. But then so does the Mob of Readers. Well, 
but I believe in the Vox Populi of two hundred Years: 
still more, of two thousand. And, whether we be right 
or wrong, we prevail: so, however much wiser are the 
Builders of Theory, their Labour is but lost who build: 
they can’t reason away Richard’s Hump, nor Cromwell’s 
Ambition, nor Henry’s Love of a new Wife, nor Tiberius’ 
beastliness. Of course they had all their Gleams of Good¬ 
ness ; but we of the Mob, if we have any Theory at all, 
have that which all Mankind have seen and felt, and know 
as surely as Day-light; that Power will tempt and spoil 
tbe Best. 

FitzGerald, to be sure, lived a recluse, and had time on 
his hands. Time to be the apostle of sound reading, 
which is re-reading; and such he became and remains. 
Let us confess it, we do not read again as we ought. We 
need a literary Lent. Think of it—once a year—a time 
of re-perusal. 


Correspond ence. 

Maeterlinck and the “ Contemporary Review.” 

Sib, —All lovers of M. Maeterlinck’s work must have 
read with mingled wrath and laughter Mr. Bopes’s article 
in the March Contemporary Review, professing to give a 
full and unbiassed estimate of Maeterlinck’s genius and 
intention. He deliberately passes over much of his beet 
work and submits the remainder to the most cursory 
examination. For “ Serres Chaudes ” quotations from two 
rather obscure poems are considered sufficient; “La 
Princesse Maleine ” is criticised by a comic song, and the 
old, old charge of repetitions brought up against it. The 
well-known parallel with Hamlet is again brought for¬ 
ward, but any discussion of the symbolism is carefully 
avoided. “ Pelleas et Melisande ” is patronisingly 
approved; but we are told that it is unreal, remote from 
life. Did Mr. Hopes never see the intense and haunting 
acting of Martin Harvey and Mrs. Patrick Campbell? 
“Interieur” and “L’Intruse” are treated with some¬ 
thing like fairness, but the mocking analysis of “Les 
Sept Princesses ” is hard reading for the earnest disciple. 
In all these plays Mr. Hopes, while denying Maeterlinck 
the dramatic gift, allows his power over the chords of pity 
and dread—but rather thinks Mr. Kipling does it better. 
He entirely misses the note of Greek tragedy which 
Maeterlinck strikes; the inevitableness of the action; the 
chorus, generally supplied by an old man or woman; the 
strange stillness of the soul which is felt through his 
work. Finally, he attempts to assess Maeterlinck as poet, 
dramatist, and mystic, while considering no more than 
the bare plot of “Aglavaine et Selysette,” and without 
mention of the essays, in which the whole of Maeterlinck’s 
artistic creed may be found. 

The Maeterlinck controversy, like the Browning 
quarrels of the past, seems destruction to all fairness and 
literary courtesy. We still await a cool and judicial critic 
whom symbolism affrights not, and mystics do not annoy. 
— I am, &c., Evblyn Usdkbhill. 

3, Campden Hill-place. 


“ Disappearing ” Lever. 

Sib, —We observe in your notes a list of “ Disappearing 
Authors” [from Mr. Justin McCarthy’s North American 
Review article], among whom Charles Lever has a place. 

During the last few years the public has paid for 
editions of Lever’s novels issued by us about £9,000. 
Considering that several of his books are otit of oopy- 
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right, and that there are numerous editions of these non¬ 
copyright books in the market, we should be inclined to 
regard Charles Lever as an author who was “ disappearing” 
with a flourish. 

In a series of sixpenny out-of-oopyright novels issued by 
us, extending to nearly fifty volumes, the first three books 
in point of sales are written by Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, 
ana Lever. The series referred to contains novels by 
Scott, Dickens, Marryat, and various other masters.—We 
are, &c., 

March 23, 1900. Downey & Co., Ltd. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Boohs of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.] 

A History of Scotland from the 

Roman Occupation. Yol. I. By Andrew Lano 

• 

The revival of Scottish literature, particularly History, 
is one of the marked features of the time, and Mr. Lang’s 
work has long been expected with interest. It will be 
complete in two volumes. Mr. Lang dedicates the work 
to Sir Herbert Maxwell in these terms: “In studying the 
records of our past, your name has come under my eyes 
many hundreds of times since the days of Maochus, 
Archipirata, and never without pleasantly reminding me 
of you, and of hours among books, or by the banks of 
Test and Lea. You will oblige me by accepting this 
work, that, some day, may remind you of me.” Of the 
present volume Mr. Lang says that it is “ an attempt to 
examine the elements and forces which went to the making 
of the Scottish people, and to record the more important 
events which occurred between the Roman occupation and 
the death of Cardinal Beeton in 1546.” (Blackwood & 
Sons. 15s. net.) 

The Trials of the Bantocks. By G. S. Street. 

Here we have Mr. Street quizzing a social type, as he 
did in the Autobiography of a Boy. The Bantocks were 
perfect in their way, “admirably correct”; their town 
house and their country house were each admirably 
situated and appointed. “ Mr. and Mrs. Bantock alike 
had a large and unwavering dignity. . . . Russell 
Bantock, my contemporary, was a notable personage at 
school, and in all the best clubs of ‘ the House,’ in my 
unpretentious days at Oxford." Yet the Bantocks had 
their trials, and what these were, and how they bore them, 
is the matter of this volume. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 

The Love of an 

Uncrowned Queen. By W. H. Wilkins. 

The romantic and clouded life of Sophia Dorothea, 
consort of George I. Mr. Wilkins has found new material 
for his life of a “ Queen ” whose fate rivalled that of Mary 
Stuart’s in sadness; and with a view to doing the work 
thoroughly he has visited “ Celle where she was born; 
Hanover, where she lived during her unhappy married 
life; and Ahlden, where, for more than thirty years, she was 
consigned to a living tomb.” These handsome illustrated 
volumes will be welcome to all readers who like such lives 
of queens as were written by Agnes Strickland. (Hutchin¬ 
son & Co.) 

Letters to Madame Hanska. By Honor!: db Balzac. 

This is the translation of a volume recently published in 
France, entitled H. de Balzac (Euvres Posthumes. Lettres a 
VEtrangere , i833-1842, purporting to contain letters, 
written by Balzac to the lady who afterwards became his 
wife, which were not included in the definitive edition of 
Balzac’s work published by Calmann-Levy in 1876. The 
translator, Miss Wormeley, throws considerable doubt on 


the genuineness of many of these new letters. Others 
she accepts as Balzac’s. We are afraid that many readers 
will be put off the volume by the complicated statements 
and arguments—necessary though they be—in Miss 
Wormeley’s preface. (Hardy, Pratt & Co.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Clark (William), The Paraclete: A Series of Discourses on the Person 

and Work of the Holy Spirit .~(T. Sl T. Clark) 3,8 

Ethics and Religion. A Collection of Eeeaye by Sir John Seeley, Dr. 

Felix Adler, and other* .-.(Sonnenscheln) S/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Barr (Robert), The Unchanging East ...(Chatto t Windua) 0/0 

Cecil, M.P. (Evelyn), On the Eve of the War.(Murray) 3/8 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Lankeeter (E. Ray). A Treatise on Zoology, Part III. The Eohinoderma. 

By F. A. Bather, J. W. Gregory, and E. 8. Goodrich .........(Black) net 15.0 

Cunningham (J. T.), Sexual Dimorphism in the Animal Kingdom 

(Black) 

Kant (Immanuel), Dreams of a Spirit-Seer, niustrated by Dreams of 

Metaphysics. Translated by Emanuel P. Goerwitz.(Sonnenschein) J o 

Hight (George A.), An Essay on Mental Culture.(Dent) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Goodyear (W. H.), Renaisesnoe and Modern Art.(Macmillan) 0/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Smyth (H. Weir), Greek Melic Poets .(Macmillan) 7/6 

Hyslop (A. R. F.), The Andromaoho of Euripides .(Macmillan) 1/8 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Conway Parish Registers, 1611-1793 .(Charles J. Clark 1 net 25/0 

Cole (R. W.), The Struggle for Empire ..-.(Stock) 

Pttavel (R.), The Rights of England in the South African Ww ) BlBCJ[Wood ) 

Gant (F. J.), Mock Nurses of the latest Fashion, i.d 1800 

(Ba'IMre, Tindall A Cox.) 

Greener (W. W.), Sharp-Shooting for Sport and War. I Everett 4 Co.) I/O 

Murray (Dr. James A. H.), A New English Dictionary. In—Infer. 

Vo). V. ... .. . .I Clarendon Prees) 5/0 

Sherwood (Rev. W. E.j, Oxford Rowing ...(Frowdo) 10/6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Borrow (George), The Romany Bye .... 

Larger Templo Shakespeare. Vole. 9 and 10.(Dent) each net 18 

Little Lihrary: In Memoriam. With Analysis and Notes by Rev. H. C. 
Beeching .(Methuen) net 1/0 

* # * New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 27 (New Series). 

Judging by the number of replies we have reoeived to the Book- 
Tea competition, this mild and pleasant form of amusement ib 
still popular. A few competitors accompanied their examples with 
drawings. Certain books, illustrated by practically the same 
symbol, were submitted from several sources. Among l^osethut 
favoured, were : Nicholas Niehleby, In Varying Moods, Red Pottage. 
Middlemarch, and We Two. We have decided to award the prise of 
one guinea to Miss H. B. Stephen, Queen Mary’s House, Inverness, 
for the following 

A sketch of two unmistakable angels in conflict.— Natural law 
in the Spiritual World. 

We print below a selection of other attempts : 

An ingenious lady went to a book-tea with a card, on which was 
inscribed the name “ Godiva.” pinned to her dress. The title of the 
book represented was Tom Sawyer. [G. 0. r., t/sessea.j 

D 

R r. 

Under the Deodars (D odd r’s). [E. R., London.] 

A amn.ll boy, in a deserted sohoolroom, doing his sums .—The 
Solitary Summer. [L ® 1 London ] 

Two penny wooden dolls, the jointed kind, fastened on the 
shoulder, one doll to be bent nearly double, the otiier only slightly. 
—The Greater Inclination. [®. N., Bristol, j 

A bulb—worn in buttonhole or elsewhera— Cometh up as a 
Flower. [ E. P. B., Bournemouth. ] 

Guest brings a hoe.— Ivanhoe. [E. M., Brighton.] 

Wear pinned on dress following announcement: Dr. Temple, 
Bishop of London, has been appointed Archbishop of Canterbury.— 
From Sea to Sea. [P. H., Braintree.] 
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I love. I will lore, I have loved.— In Varying Moods. 

[J. W. G., Liverpool.] 

A email picture .of Mr. Kxugpr zmoking a pipe.— Paul and. 
Virginia. - - [V. S., London.] 

Wear a label clearly written with “All Well.”— Well Alter All. 

Wear inscription : “To my dear niece the sum of £20."— The 
Little Legacy. [S. 0., Brighton.] 

An empty parse.— Life’s Handicap. [E. M. H., London.] 

Wear a piece of paper with “ March 15th, 12.30 p.m.,” written on 
it.— Middlemarch. [B. S., London.] 

A bottle of hair tonic or oil must be displayed.— For the Crown. 

[F. M. W., London.] 

Blank card.—Ah A 'a me. 

[A. A., Southport.] 

Wear a large sheet of white paper pinned in front of you with a 
tiny (2) upon it.— We Two. [L. M. L., Stafford.] 

A sealed envelope on which is written the information : “ Herein 
are contained 24 sheets of note-paper.”— The Choir Invisible. 

[M. B., Derby.] 

Toy crab and lobster.— Toilers of the Sea. 

[G. B., London.] 

“Oysters now- in season.’’— The Return of the -Vat ire. 

[G. B., Birmingham.] 


Replies also received from : L., Dover ; C. R., Manchester ; R. N., 
Sunderland ; H. J P., Birmingham ; H. W. D., London ; C. M. G., 
Monmouth; Z. MeC.. Yorkshire ; G. E. M., London ; G. M. P., 
Birmingham ; A. W. G., London ; H. J., Leeds ; A. S. H . Dalkeith ; 
D. L., Felix-towe; T. B., Cheltenham ; J. H. C, Edinburgh ; 
H. G. H., Whitby; H. J., London; W. P, London; D. E. B., 
London; F. K. F., London; J. Y. S., Hy&res; a. H„ Durham ; 
C. L. E., Matlock ; M. A., London ; G. Reigate ; J. B„ Kirkcaldy ; 
R., Guildford ; P. R, Manchester; E. 0„ London ; A. R. R., 
London ; F. M , London ; K. F., London ; H. W., London ; A. W. D., 
London ; A. M., London ; B. J., Cardiff; F. F. A., Manchester ; 
H. D., London ; A. D. H., London ; W., Cheshire; C., London; 
L. W. L., Burton; G. S. II., Bradford ; M. P. F.. Birmingham ; 

F. P., Maidencombe; H. V., Brighton ; M. M. D„ London ; G. M., 
Bedford ; M. A. C., Cambridge ; E. F. E„ London ; F. S., London ; 

G. P. B, London ; G. W.. Hall ; J. F. H, London ; E. M. C., 
Ipswich ; A. F. T., Hull; W. A. B , London ; A 0. C., Wakefield j 
P. L. N., York ; C. M., Darlington; G. A., Oxford ; A. S., Graves¬ 
end ; N. A., Kent ; B. R., London ; S. E. M., Edinburgh; E. B., 
Liverpool; E. H., Didsbnry. 


Competition No. 28 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of one guinea for the best suggestion, 
within the limit of 200 words, of a subject for an historical novel. 
The central interest of the story and its literary possibilities should 
be indicated. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuerday, April 3. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 230, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Oue Special Pbize Competitions. 

(Closes March 31st.’) 

Received during the week : Skrew-tater. Egalite, Labors, Mallard, 
Roxana, De Beers, Caractacus, “Omar Kani," Olive, Riachuelo, 
Clarence Lyddon, Dejoucourt, Cecil Gray, Rich Man, Calamus, 
Monterey, Epeilon, Omega, Shromce, Austral, Richard Cameron, 
Habren, Silberhom, Cherub, Saltire, Shamrock, Clausentum, Fors, 
Dora Ross, Michael Howe. Globe-trotter, Wanderer, Saiierkraut, 
Bill Sursum, Orion, Ariel, Miley, Seamew, M, E. T., Ho, 
Redbarn, Palm Tree, Athreb, Tarnkappe, Middlemarch, Owl, 
Powashiek, Amor Vincit Omnia, Iona, Alba, Warburton- 
Roealind, Norman Haugb, Flip, M. Hermslake, Dexter, Gwydion, 
ap-Don, Esther Grey, Jedbrooke, Work and Worship, Cyrus, 
Acucia, Atrian Rozos, Ratan, Syrinx, Trenance, Mab, St. 
Julian. Mo righ's mo dhuthaich, Keil, Glen Duror. Darach, 
Roch>ster IUggles, Mondelambe, Resurgam, Rose, Miser, Trinacria, 
Y. A M.. Sirius, Agrege, Hugo, Venezia, Inglesant, Dragon 
Fly, Evelyn, Limey, Neleh, E. J. N,, Doyb, Lenten, Cymorth, 
Adrian L jt, Pahang, Flower-de - Luce, Trefriw Boy, Elio Ceeby, 
Minna, Veritas, Fidelia, Thistle, Eia, Arthur Beaumont, Kintyre, 
Naois, Bergfee, Dlanor, Last, C. H. Carroder, Glascon, Woden-stead, 
Roger Payne, Monques, William Innes, Vidi, Ai! Dymock, Nom de 


Plume, Vnysddu, Thikima, Barrister, Fhautastes, Menander, 
Trdgunc Rhea Silvia, Dinna Forget Nur-ie, Pierrette, Relluf, 
Chadwick, Coper. Cecil Yot, Equitaine, Nisbitt, Ethelred IL, 
Stuart, Deeeide, P. Q. H., A. Minor, Helena, Christopher RandeU, 
Thel, Orchis, Phillida, Carusothenies, Adolesce ns, Ruppredito, 
October, Camelford, Paul Gonffet, Blade o’ Grass, Treble X., 
Country Girl, Olive Hall, Ben Ezra. Nomad. Oakes, Hatasu, Beres- 
ford, Torrington, Pheidippides, Hyssop, Isabel, Shebail, Kobold, 
Narcissus, Jackanapes, Waratah, The Window-Cleaner, Helen, 
Feechen, Talbot, De A»r, CEdiphilcui, Lancashire Lass, Jago, Lan¬ 
cashire With, Praiteriti, John-o'-th’-Combstones, Grecian Vase, 
Aukpetia, Sassenach, Cigarette, Albino, Camilla, Manno, Maestosto, 
Amore Nihil Mollins, Scotia, Boa Accord, Metropolitan, Plavengro, 
Four-leaved Shamrock, Agincourt, St. Brelade, Touchak, Schreiber, 
Fac et spera, Comcedia, B. R. 

Final acknowledgments next week. 


Announcement. 

Two interesting books to be published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., not included in the lists given-in our recent 
Supplement, are the Anthology of Anglo-Irish Verse, edited 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke and Mr. T. W. Rolleston, 
and a cheaper edition of the late John Addington Symonds’s 
Shakespeare's Predecessors in the English Drama. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL on COWPER. 

See the LEISURE HOUR for April, (id. 

CHATHAM'S CHAIN and the DOGES of VENICE- 

See the LEISURE HOUR for April. Od. 


LADY MEATH on EPILEPTICS in WORKHOUSES. 

See the LEISURE HOUR for April. Od. 

TROUBLESOME PUPILS AND HOW I DEALT 
WITH THEM. 

See th 0 ( LEISURE HOUR for April. Gd. 

CONSCRIPTION. 

By W. J. GORDON. 

See the LEISURE HOUR for April. <>d. 


RUSKIN and BLACKMORE, 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of. 

See i’:e LEISURE HOUR for April. Od. 


SOLD BY ALL MAGAZINE DEALERS. 

READY APRIL li>th. Two Yalx. It-my Sro, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
With a Map and SOU J /lustrations from Sketches, Photo¬ 
graphs, \e. 

PRICE 16a. NET. 

A WORK OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST. 

PIONEERING 

on the CONGO. 


By the Key. W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, 

Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal du Lion ; Author of " The Dictionary and Grammar 
of the Kongo Language,” “Life on the Congo,” and Translator ot the 
New Testament into Kongo. 

These volumes narrate the Author’s Twenty-one Years* Experience of Life 
along the Shores ot the great Congo River, and the Congo Triocs which 
inhabit them. . . 

Mr. Bentley was one of the first missionaries sent to the Congo. He visited 
the Congo tribes while they were practically unt<"icned by any foreign 
intiucncc. He has lived in close contact with the people. He has reduced the 
Kongo langaage to writing ; is the well-known author of the Dictionary 
ami Grammar of the Kongo language, and has translated iuto it the New 
Testament. , 

The work is very fully illustrated from Photographs and Sketches, and will 
be found rich in matter* thu should appeal to all who take an interest in the 
geography and ethnology of Western Africa, and in the progress and develop¬ 
ment of barbarous people and wild countries. 
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NOW READY, demj 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d., post free. 
Prospectus on application 

THE SILVER HAP of the WORLD COM- 

MEMORATIVE of DRAKE'S ORE AT VOYAGE 1577-90. 

A Geographical Essay. 

By MILLEB CHRISTY. 

(With some Remarks on the Voyages of FR0BI8HER and the 
BROTHERS ZENO.) 

Illustrated by 10 Facsimile Maps. 

HENRY 8TRVEN8, SON & STILES. 

39, Great. Russell Street, London, W.C. 

Send for CATALOGUE (just out) of new and important HIS* 
TORICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


_OATALOQUE8. 

W ILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP rOREISR BOOKS, 

14, Haihth Stmt, Oomt Sudan, to, South Fnteiok St. 
Edlnbonh, and 7. Bred Strut, Oxford. 

OATAXiOAfTRS PMt fM Ml application. 

T310BEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

T promptly (applied on moderate terms. 

CATALOG UBS on application. 

DULAU ft 00.. tf, SOHO SQUARE. 


TXT ANTED, INQUIRIES for ESTIMATES 
VV for PRINTING PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, 
BOOKS, Ac, by a Firm of Printers in the Provinces (with 
direct communication with London). Equipped with Linos 
and Plant for producing high-class work.—Address, " Publica¬ 
tions," John Haddon ft Co., Salisbu ry Square, E.C_ 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTBWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

JJN —KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, It, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, S.O., have specially-boil tKotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and ooraring 8, 16, M, or tt-pege 
Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and assistanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
Hew Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for EditorialOlfioesfree. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oooduoted. 

Telephone 68111. Telegraph ** Africanism, London. 1 * 

High-Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
style or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLEY. 

_40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL_ 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done- 10<L per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address. Miss E. M„ 18, Mortimer Cresoent, N.W. 

T YPE-WRITING; TYPEWRITING; 

TYPE-WRITING.-NOVELS. PLAYS, ESSAYS care¬ 
fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
References to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Graham, 23, 
C ookipur Str eet I'all Mall. London. 

rpRAFALGAR LITERARY a D d TYPE- 

X WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET A WALKER), 
S. Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 
Typing. Duplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
(all Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cutting s. 

T YPE-WRITER. —AUTHORS’ MSS. 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli¬ 
cates. Circulars. Examination Papers, Ac.—Miss E. Tioak, 
23. Maitland Park Villas, Uaverstock Hill, N.W. — Estab¬ 
lished 1884. __ 

B ooks, out-of-print, supplied.— 

8tate wants. Catalogues free. Wanted, “ George 
Meredith's Poems,” 1851; "Life in Paris,” 1842; " Hawbuck 
Grange,'* 1847. 30s. each offered.—H olland Co., Book Mer¬ 
chants, Bitm ingham. _ __ 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEP08IT8 repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GUINEAS FKB MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
voa nr« shillings rxa month. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, port free 
_ FRANOIH K. AVION WORD FT. Manager 


R L. 8TBVBN80N.—WANTED, a OOM- 

• PLETE SET of the EDINBURGH EDITION of 
8TEVEN8 »ND WORKS, in 28 vols.—Lowest prioo to H., oare 
of^Mr. Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, London, 

j^OYAL LITERARY FUND 

The LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.M G., Lord 
Chief Justice of England, will preside at the 110th ANNIVER¬ 
SARY DINNER, on WEDNESDAY, Mat 2nd, at the HOTEL 
CECIL, Strand. W.C., at 7 for 7.30 p m. precisely. 

Gentlemen willing to serve as Stewards are requested to 
oommuoicate with the Secretary, 

LLEWELYN ROBERTO. 

7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. * 


rpHB PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE I 
JL EALING, W. 

Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1886. , 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. I 

High-Class education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- I 
MEN. as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 1 
and Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 
games. 

Training department for kindergarten students in prepara¬ 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Home in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 

_ MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 

R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill. Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1800. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Publio Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secbxtart, at College. 


ELLIOT ST OCK’S MEW BO OKS. 

SECOND EDITION. BE VISED AND ENLARGED, 
WITH INDEX. 

In crown 8vo, doth, price 6a. 

THE RIGHT to BEAR ARM8. 

By "X,” the Writer of the Series of Articles 
which appeared in the Saturday Review over 
that signature 

" We cordially recommend this little book to those who are 
ignorant of such matters, and are not above learning something 


COLL EGE certain of their own right to nee arms. The book is foreibly and 
I clearly written, the arguments are unanswerable ami supp irted 
, „ by extract! from ancient documents, and many common de- 

I Charter 1886. i lusiuos about arms are exposed. ’—Spectator. 

mToBNTLE- Htw WO " K ° m VOLK-LOEB. 

Ion for UniTenitr 1 Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price Ss. 

Bupocwon io STOR yolOQY: Essays in Folk- 

lents in prepara- i _ _ , __ , 

tiers. Lore , Sea-Lore, and Plant-Lore. By BKN- 

Oollege for K.G. JAMIN TAYLOR, 
xs of age. 

Lady Principal. NEW NOVELS. 

In crown 8yo, doth, gilt lettered, price Be. 

NEBBING TH£ 8TR(JQQLE for EMPIRE : 

. _ a Story of the Tear 2836. By ROBERT 

WILLIAM OOLE. 

Jb® 8*°*®*“* In crown 8vo, doth, price 3b. 6cL 

,EaE! s & , SE 1 . JACK and JEANNIE. By 


B. PERRY. 


juujow, - - I CHEAP EDITION. 

SifbeKfSiS ^JNIVBBSITY COLLBGB, LIVERPOOL. I In crown 8t0 _ ^eo.er. Illustrate, price la net. 


FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCH 
LECTURER at University College, Liverpool, to be forwarded 
Dot later than April 28th to the College Registrar, with twenty- 
five copies of testimonials. The Lecturer will be required to 
commence his duties on the 1st of October. 

The appointment is for five yean. Bahuy £280 a year, one- 
third of the Day Classes fees, and the whole of the Evening 
Classes fess- 

For all partloulan apply to the Registrar. 

T ITERAKY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

1 J experienced in literary Work, and who has aooees to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring as sis t an oe in Literary Re-. 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from Freooh, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
latter, to D. O. Dallas, 151 , Strand. London, W.C. j 


IN MODERN SPAIN: Some 

Sketches and Impressions . By REGINALD 
8T. BARBS, Author oC “ Francesca Halstead: a 
Tale of Ban Remo.” Illusirated by A. J. Wall. 

“ To pick out the salient features of a race, and present them 
in a manner which shall be at once charming and instructive, 
requires judgment, discrimination, aud tact; and that Mr. 
Reginald St. Bar be possesses these qualities there can be no 
donbt. It is quite appare it that he does love the country he 
has chosen, and in * In Modern Spain' he brings to his readers 
some of that romauoe-and charm which has won for sunny 
Spain the reputation of being the most romantic country In the 
world ."—Black and White. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

No. 278.—APRIL. 1900. 

THE PROPER PRECAUTIONS for IMPERIAL SAFETY. By Colonel Sir 0*0*8* SlBXJfKi* Cm***, 
K C M G F R 8 

THE INSUFFICIENT PROPOSALS of the WAR OFFICE. By H. O. A*»OLn-Fo*sr*», M.P. 

ARE WS MISLED ABOUT the FLEET? By H. W. Wilbof, Author of “Ironclad* in Aotion.” 

THE “PARLOUS POSITION” of ENGLAND. By W. 8. Lilly. 

the BOERS and the NATIVE QUESTION. By the Rer. Dr. Wisqxa*, Canon of Grahamatown 
Cathedral 

WHO is to PAY for the WAR? By the Right Hon. the Em. or Cahpxrdowy. 

PLANTING OUT STATE CHILDREN in SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Hon. the Mabqois or 
Loan, M.P. _ , , 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Her Majesty the Qua** of Kousaitia (Carmen Sylva). 

MR RUSKIN at PARNLEY. By Mrs. Ayscoook Fawkes. 

THE ADTOCRAT of the DINNER TABLE. By H«eb»et Palm.. 

EXCAVATIONS in the ROMAN FORUM. (With a Plan.) By Giacomo Bom. 

A DUTCH FAIRY TALE. By Miae Maroakkt RobiksOit. 

THE SCARCITY of COAL. By Behubtt H. Bbocok. 

A LIBERAL CATHOLIC VIEW of the CASE of DR. MiVART. By Robeit Edwaed Dell (late Editor 
of the “ Weekly Register "). 

THE FRENCH ARMY. By Pai l Biotliieim. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wimyss Reid. 

London: SIMPSON LOW, MAES TON ft 00., Ltd. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

Naw Series.— No. a8. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition ( described, fully on page 
279) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it tcift their reply. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALS of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annnm. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weeklv exchange of Books 
at the bouses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.— 1 Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectoj?ea nnd Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and poet free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

NOW O FEE BED AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and post free to any addrees. 

The List oontainai POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN. ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brompton Road, S. W. ; 4B, Queen Victoria Street, E.O., Loirno*; 
And at Barton Arcade, Makchksteb. 
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NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 

With Frontispiece. Grown 8 vo, 61 . 

SOPHIA. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &c. 


F. V. WHITE &. CO/S 

LIST. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


•,* Thu is a Tale of London Life in the day* of George II. 
London: LONGMANS. GREEN k 00. 


In cloth gilt, price 6s. each. 

FLORENOE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE PLAIN KISS 0RA7. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA. 

TOWARDS PRETORIA. 

By JULIAN RALPH. 

Extra crown 8vo, bound in Khaki and Scarlet, price 6s. 

A Record of the War to the Capture of Bloemfontein. 

Among the many gifted correspondents *»t the seat of war, none has made a better name for the 
brilliance and vividness of his letters than Julian Ralph of the Daily Mail. He has made excellent use of 
the material gathered on the field of action and produced this fascinating story of the War. 


By the Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” Ac. 


MM. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE WOOING OF MONICA 


By the Author of “ The Way of a Woman," 

“ The Siren," 4c. 

M A groat deal of bright and pleasant reading in the book." 

Scoitmcm. 


ADELINE •ERQEANT’8 NEW NOVEL. 

A RISE IN THE WORLD. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON. Ltd.. Henriettas Street, W.C. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
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A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. 

By E. RAY LANKE3TER. M.A., LL.D., F.R S„ 

Hon. Fellow of Exeter College. Oxford, Director of 
the Natural History Departments of the British 
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SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

A Theory of the Evolution of Secondary Sexual 
Characters. 

By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 

Containing 32 Illustrations. 
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present volume is well printed, and profasely illus¬ 
trated with carefully executed figures.”— The Outlook. 

NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 

By KARL PEARSON, M.A., F.R.S., 

Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics in 
University College, London. 

Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and much 
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Contains Two entirely New Chapters on Natural 
Selection and Heredity, embracing a Popular 
Account of Prof. Pearson's own more recent work 
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Containing 33 Illustrations in the Text. 
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pearance of a new edition of this clear exposition of 
the scientific method and the claims of science to be 
regarded as the educational instrument, par excellence, 
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with the remarkable lucidity of Prof. Pearson’s 
explanations.”— Knowledge. 

NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 

Post 8vo, cloth, prioe 12s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. 

An Elementary Text-Book for the Higher Classes 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. Part II. 
By Prof. GEORGE 0HRY8TAL, M.A., LL.D. 
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Chryatal’s text book of algebra baa been widely need, 
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The Scotsman. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price Se. «&. 
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Third Edition. 
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the results of the author’s own observation.” 

Natural Science. 
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The Literary Week. 

Opr Special Competition closed on March 31, and the 
judging is now proceeding. The results will be published, 
and, if space permits, the Prize Competition in each 
section printed, in our issue of April 28. The largest 
number of replies were received from poets. 


Mb. Rudyard Kipling telegraphed to the Times a poem 
of twelve lines on the death of General Joubert. We 
quote the first stanza: 

With those that bred, with those that loosed, the strife 
He had no part whose hands were clean of gain; 

But, subtle, strong and stubborn, gave his life 
To a lost cause and knew the gift was vain. 

In A Kipling Primer, the author, Mr. Knowles, remarks 
that the lines addressed to Wolcott Balestier beginning— 

Beyond the path of the outmost sun, through utter dark¬ 
ness hurled— 

“ touch almost the high-water mark of Kipling’s work.” 
Mr. Knowles does not seem to be aware that the poem 
in question is but an adaptation, shorn and changed, of 
a longer poem called “ The Blind Bug,” contributed some 
years before by Mr. Kipling to the National Observer. 
There’s husbandry in poets. 


At the head of each chapter of Miss Ellen Thorneyoroft 
Fowler’s new novel, The Faring ions, stands a snatch of 
verse, and, as the verses bear no quotation marks, it is to 
be presumed they are the author’s composition. It should 
not be difficult for the reader to construct the chapters 
from their preliminary verses. Chapter Y., for example, to 
which this is allotted : 

You thought you knew me in and out, » 

And yet you never knew 
That all I ever thought about 
Was You. 


The Sphere, in its issue of April 21, will publish a 
story by Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

Mr. Rider Haggard, it is announced, will act in South 
Africa as one of the correspondents for Messrs. Pearson’s 
new paper, the Daily Express. Taking advantage of the 
lull m the operations, some of the correspondents are 
returning to Eagland for a short while. Mr. Frederic 
Villiers, the war artist of the Illustrated London News, 
is among these. During his brief stay Mr. Villiers will 
lecture on his experiences. 


Mr. W. Algernon Locker, late editor of the Morning 
Post and of the London Letter, has boen appointed editor of 
the Irish Times. 


The Publishers' Circular understands that for the serial 
rights of his new novel Mr. Rudyard Kipling is receiving 
the highest price ever paid to an English writer of fiction. 
The sum is said to be equal to the annual salary of a 
Cabinet Minister. 


Mr. John Clyde, the author of the Life of Edward 
Fits Gerald, published last week, is an Ipswich bookseller, 
whose business was established more than half a century 
ago in that town. Mr. Clyde is also the author of Suffolk 
in the Nineteenth Century. 


Atrofos of the Boat Race, the Daily Mail published the 
following tables of “ odds ” showing what are the chances 
of the individual Blue’s choice of a profession: 


Oxfobd. 

11 to 8 on the Church. 

5 to 2 against the Law. 
10 to 1 against the Army. 
20 to 1 against Medicine. 


Cambridge. 

5 to 4 on the Church. 

11 to 8 against the Law. 
33 to 1 against Medicine. 
33 to 1 against the Army. 


A new accession to the ranks of London publishers is 
Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, whose name has hitherto been 
associated with the editing of English reprints. Mr. 
Johnson, who has been appointed the London repre¬ 
sentative of the Century Company, New York, will shortly 
bring out a second series of Essays in Liberalism by 
a group of Oxford men who represent the advanced, 
though not the collectivist, wing of the party. 


In 1877 Lady Dorothy Neville sent Mr. Mallook’s New 
Republic to Lord Beaconsfield, who read it and replied: 
“ It is a capital performance, and the writer will, I think, 
take an eminent position in our future literature.” Mr. 
Mallock has written much prose and verse since then, but 
it would be too much to say that he has repeated the 
success of The New Republic. However, he has now offered 
for criticism a distinctly ambitious work dealing more or 
less with that very conflict between science and religion 
which has recently been dramatised, so to speak, in the last 
controversy, and death of Dr. St. George Mivart. We 
need not remind our readers that the aim of Mr. Mallock’s 
philosophical writings has always been to show that 
science, taken by itself, can supply man with no basis for 
religion. In his present work, which is addressed to 
rhose who identify Christianity with doctrine, Mr. 
Mallock seeks to show how the existence of religion is 
bound up in formal doctrine as human life is inseparable 
from a physical frame, and he affirms that “the only 
possible authority for supernatural Christian doctrine is a 
Church which is an inspired and developed organism. 
Such a Church cannot dispose of the cosmic arguments, 
which tell against all religions equally : but these being 
set aside, and the need for doctrinal Christianity being 
granted, Rome appeals to the world, as a living personal 
witness, a belief m whose veracity will carry a reasonable 
acceptance of the whole doctrinal system with it.” Mr. 
Mallock tells his readers in a foot-note that he suspended 
this work for a month or two in order to make that 
rendering, in English verse, of the moral philosophy of 
Lucretius, to which we drew attention when it appeared in 
the Anglo-Saxon. 
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The unexpected death of Dr. St. George Mivart has 
a dramatic interest which will be felt by everyone who 
followed his recent remarkable controversy with Cardinal 
Vaughan. Great as were Dr. Mivart’s scientific attain- 
ments and career, we think that he will be remembered— 
and that for a long time —for his strenuous, pathetic, 
illogical, yet noble attempt to reconcile the authority of 
his Church with the conclusions of his scientific conscience. 
Writing to a friend a few weeks ago, Dr. Mivart said: 

The various articles and few books I have written have 
always represented my convictions at the time as accurately 
as I could represent them. My last work, The Ground¬ 
work of Science (John Murray), has undergone no ecclesi¬ 
astical supervision, my convictions when I wrote it being 
almost fully what they now are. I have no more leaning 
to atheism or agnosticism now than I ever had; but the 
inscrutable, incomprehensible energy pervading the uni¬ 
verse and (as it seems to me) disclosed by science, differs 
profoundly, as I read nature, from the God worshipped by 
Christians. 

There is something tragically memorable in Dr. Mivart’a 
long suppression of his doubts, their final outburst, his 
terrible break with his Church, and his death without 
sacrament, though assuredly not without honour. 


Aftkb the fiery sunset, a little breeze. Ten years ago 
Dr. Mivart wrote a “ simple tale of our time.” It now 
appears in regular novel form under the title of Cattle and 
Manor. Although high matters of faith are discussed by 
the characters, the stoiy was written “ without any didactic 
or controversial intention whatever, but was merely sug¬ 
gested by personal, social, and local experiences by the 
author.” To which is added: “ One or two persons who 
suggested certain characters therein depicted are no longer 
living, but as nothing has been said to their discredit, it 
has not been thought necessary to suppress them.” 


The doctrine of perpetual copyright was felicitously 
upheld on Thursday by Mr. Samuel Clemens (Mark 
Twain) before the Royal Commission on Copyright, 
Lord Monkswell presiding. Mr. Clemens maintained that 
cheap editions of deathless books would be ensured, not 
extinguished, by perpetual copyright. Only one book in 
the world, he thought, had been fairly treated since the 
days of Queen Anne, and that was the English Bible. It 
enjoyed perpetual copyright, and this had not deprived 
the people of cheap editions. Mr. Clemens also pointed 
out that the number of books which would be affected by 
the extension of the forty-two years’ limit to perpetuity 
would be very few—only sixty-five books in each year’s 
output. Of these very few would survive a century—say, 
650 volumes in half a million. “ In America,” said the 
witness (we quote the report of the Daily Newt), “ when 
the number of slaves subject to the lash equalled the 
population of London to-day, a woman wrote a book 
which aroused humanity, swept slavery out of existence, 
and purged the fair name of America from reproach. The 
author is now dead; the copyright is dead; the children 
live and the book lives; but the profits go to the pub¬ 
lishers.” In the course of his remarks, Mr. Clemens told 
the Commission that his MS. was once taxed as “ gas 
works ”—“ that hurt me, that did.” 


The first number of the Rutkin Union Journal gives 
evidence that the Ruskin Union, formed on February 8 
at St. Martin’s Town Hall, is already at work. Most 
people, we fancy, will think that this ambitious Union, 
which, we see, already claims to be a “ national organisa¬ 
tion,” has been too hastily formed. We are quite doubtful 
whether it has in it the seeds of success. There seems no 
reason why the Union should not have been formed ten 
years ago, instead of springing to life in the mind of the 
Rev, J. B. Booth “after returning from the Memorial 


Service held in the Abbey on the day of Buskin’s funeral.” 
The present number of the Journal contains the corre¬ 
spondence read at the Inaugural Meeting, the address of 
the Rev. J. B. Booth, and some flowers cl Buskin’s prose. 


The Book of Book-Platet (Williams & Norgate), a new 
quarterly, in a brown paper cover, has just made its bow 
to artists and bookmen. The purely artistic book-plate, as 
distinct from the heraldic, is to be studied; and in the first 
number we have six designs by Mr. James Guthrie and 
others by Mr. R. Anning Bell, Mr. Edmund H. New, and 
others. The magazine will satisfy enthusiasts, to whom 
alone, indeed, it appeals. 


That famous aphorism in David Harum —“ A reasonable 
amount of fleas is good for a dog—they keep him fm 
broodin’ on bein’ a dog ”—is not without a good scientific 
basis, as a correspondent of the New York Nation points 
out. In his Inquiry into the Human Faculty, Mr. Francis 
Galton says: 

The stimuli may be of any description; the only im¬ 
portant matter is that all the faculties should be kept 
working to prevent their perishing by disuse. If the 
faculties are few, vary simple stimuli will suffice. Even 
that of fleas will go a long way. A dog is cominually 
scratching himself, and a bird pluming itself, whenever 
they are not occupied with food, hunting, fighting, or 
love. In those blank times there is very lime for them to 
attend to beside their varied cutaneous irritations. It is a 
matter of observation that well washed and combed 
domestic pets grow dull; they miss the stimulus of flea*. 
If animals did not prosper through the agency of their 
insect plagues, it seems probable that their raoes would 
long since have been so modified that their bodies should 
have ceased to afford a pasture-ground for parasites. 

That reasonable pain and discomfort stimulate thought is, 
of course, within most people’s experience. 


In the Anglo-Saxon Review Mr. Howard Paul has a 
vigorous defence of Macaulay against his harsher critics. 
Here is a salient passage: 

The despairing editor of a serious journal once said that 
the world was divided into people who knew what they 
were writing about but could not write, and people who 
could write but did not know what they were writing 
about. Macaulay oombined knowledge with the literary 
faculty, and to Dryasdust the combination has always been 
an offence. . . . Apart from detailed criticism, some of 
which is exceedingly interesting and important, the general 
accusation against Macaulay really resolves itself into this, 
that he overstated his case, and was too much of his own 
opinion. I do not think it altogether wise to deny that 
there is some truth in this charge. The proper answer is 
that the vehemence of Macaulay’s Wiuggery and the 
unqualified manner in which he condemns Marlborough 
and Penn are incidental defects of a very noble quality, 
tbe quality of moral indigoation. . . . He had an almost 
passionate belief in the progress of society and in the 
greatness of England. For the opponents of the one and 
the enemies of the other he had neither toleration nor 
forbearance. 

Mr. Paul’s argument, which is well sustained, is not of 
course to be judged by a single extract. Speaking of the 
charge brought against Macaulay by Miss Martin eau, that 
he had no heart, Mr. Paul quotes his description of St. 
Peter’s Chapel in the Tower, where Monmouth was buried, 
as an example of Macaulay’s perception of the tears in 
things. Here it is: 

In truth there is no sadder spot on the earth than that 
little cemetery. Death is there associated not, as in West¬ 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s, with genius and virtue, 
with public veneration and imperishable renown; not, as 
in our humblest churches and churchyards, with every¬ 
thing that is most endearing in social and domestic chari¬ 
ties ; but with whatever is darkest in human nature and in 
human destiny; with the savage triumph of implacable 
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enemies; with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the 
cowardice of friends ; with all the miseries of fallen great¬ 
ness and of blighted fame. 

When it comes to answering Matthew Arnold’s well- 
known criticism of Macaulay’s style, Mr. Paul is more 
personal than convincing: 

To say with Matthew Arnold that it has the perpetual 
semblance of hitting the right nail on the head without 
the reality, is in my judgment absurd. Macaulay habitu¬ 
ally hit the right nail on the head, and he did not, as 
Mr. Arnold sometimes did, knock out two tacks in the 
process. 

In another part of the Anglo-Saxon, we find Lady Dorothy 
Neville giving reminiscences or letters of Lord Beaoons- 
field, Cobden, Thackeray, and Dickens. 


The six beet selling book in America, as reported in the 
New York Bookman, are, with one exception, historical 
romances, and they are popular in the following order: 

To Have and to Hold. 

Bed Pottage. 

Janice Meredith. 

Richard Carvel. 

Via Crude. 

When Knighthood teas in Flower. 


A monkey story from over the water: a pet monkey 
belonging to a son of the Rev. W. G. Herbert, pastor of 
the Caroline Street Methodist Church, of Baltimore, got 
into the study of the clergyman the other evening, opened 
a volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica , and tore out 
sixteen pages of the article on Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
Then it turned to Butler’s Analogy, and it was examining 
it with great apparent delight when the clergyman 
returned and put a stop to the proceedings. 


Litebatube as She is Pushed may be studied to ad¬ 
vantage in American bookselling organs. There is a 
hustling directness about their paragraphs which is not 
unamusing in its place. We read : 

Seton Thompson’s Books 

Seton Thompson’s books are on the boom. In New 
York bis lectures are the fad, and his books are in great 
demand. To date he has written: 

Animals I Have Known. 

Sand Hill Stag. 

Autobiography of a Grizzly. 

It is not true that Mr. Thompson was once a circus man. 
Here is a searching query : 

Why does Munsey publish the Argosy ? An examinati n 
will prove that it is not made to sell. No illustrations, 
the cheapest kind of paper, and no writers of merit con¬ 
tribute to its pages. 

Here a piece of literary biography: 

Stedman. —Edmund Clarence Stedman. the “ banker- 
poet,” has sold bis seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
for 39.500 dols., but will not retire altogether from business 
life. He will retain offices at No. 16, Broad-street. Mr. 
Stedman will thus have much more leisure than formerly, 
which he will devote to literature. He has nearly com¬ 
pleted his American Antho'ogxj, a large volume upon which 
he has been engaged with a corps of assistants for nearly 
three years. This he regards as a rounding out of his 
critical works on poetry. Mr. Stedman has wen active in 
“ the street” for thirty-six years. 

And here is an obituary notice which somehow recalls 
certain examples in Elbow-Room : 

I miss my dear old friend Chrysostom P. Donahoe very 
much. His father, Patrick Donahoe, is still vigorous and 
■ bright, and gives evidence of many years’ health. Chris. 


Donahoe was ill only a short while, but none of his friends 
expected death would result. The. Pilot is in good hands, 
and will be maintained under the able editorship of James 
Jeffery Roach as the leading Irish-American periodical in 
this country. Chris, had ml the best qualities of an Irish 
gentleman. To illustrate a point, a friend remarked that 
if St. Peter likes a good story and Chris. Donohoe gets 
within ear-shot, he will have no trouble about his future 
occupation. Another addition to the host of good fellows 
who have gone before. 

A more sober paper than the above is Personal Im¬ 
pressions, a little budget of book-talk, issued by a San 
Francisco firm of booksellers. Apart from literary matters 
this paper is ooncemed for the preservation of certain 
noble groves of the biggest of trees, the Sequoia gigantea, 
which are now threatened by the lumber merchants. 


The question of the Housing of the Poor in crowded 
towns is one of rapidly increasing importance. Mr. George 
Haw has devoted much attention to the subject, and the 
series of papers contributed by him to the Daily News, 
under the title of “No Room to Live,” will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., in 
book form, with revision and additions by the author. 


Non-copybight books go cheap in England now; you 
can have all Shakespeare, or all Byron, for sixpence. But 
an American publisher would be shocked at such niggard¬ 
liness. Here is a price-list from the New York Herald : 


Cloth Bound Books in Sets. r. d. 

Shakespeare, 15 vols., in cloth box . 8 3 

Charles Dickens, 15 vols. 10 5 

Sir Walter Scott, 12 vols. 9 4 

Bulwer Lytton, 13 vols. 9 4 

George Eliot,' 5 vols. 4 7 

Charlotte Bronte, 6 vols. 4 7 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, 5 vols. 2 3 

Conan Doyle, 5 vols. 2 3 


Mb. Stephen Phillips’s semi-public reading of Paolo 
and Francesca last week, at the residence of Canon and 
Mrs. Wilberforce is thus described by a writer in the Pall 
Mall Gazette : 

Mr. Stephen Phillips had everything to fight against. 
A sunny afternoon set jaded Londoners, like the dying 
Falstaff, “ a’ babbling of green fields,” inviting them 
rather to the freedom of the open road than to the close¬ 
ness of a drawing-room in Dean’s-yard ; nor are the 
“rustle of lace, the purr of pretty women,” however 
delectable in themselves, anything but a jarring accom¬ 
paniment to poetry. Add to these the fact that every one 
checked the reader from the printed page, the turning of 
leaves punctuating the cadences; and that the author, 
discarding any tricks of elocution or gesture he may have 
acquired as an actor, was almost austere in his methods, 
and it will be realised how severe was the handicap Yet 
the effect on the crowded room was thrilling in its in¬ 
tensity. As the speaker’s voice rolled easily on with just 
the ebb and flow of the verse periods, the jangling of 
ornaments and frou-frou of skirts gave place to the hush 
of expectation. The very simplicity of Mr. Phillips’s 
reading provoked thought, and thought unlocked the door 
of imagination. 


The Daily News is entitled to acclaim the late Mr. 
Archibald Forbes as “ the ideal war correspondent.” Later 
men have written as brilliantly, and have even struck new 
notes; but reporting a war is, after all, technical work, 
and Forbes combined technique with literary ability. He 
had been a soldier, and was always a student of military 
science; he was the master of a pithy, glowing, and tender 
style of narrative, and he could write with the speed of a 
whirlwind. 
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Moreover, Forbes was a commercial success. He knew, 
as the Daily New* points out, that a war correspondent’s 
duty is to be the first to see the fighting and the first 
to leave the field. Many good stories have been told of 
his devices for getting first to the nearest telegraph office. 
One told by Forbes himself was this: 

Here is a little scene: Time, near midnight, after a 
hard day’s work; everybody done np. “Hullo, Jones,” 
says Smith, “ there’s Forbes already asleep, like brass.” 
“ By Jove, yes,” quoth Jones (incipient snore from Forbes); 
“ it would take ten horses to wake him up. I’ll turn in,” 
says Jones; “ time enough to get our stuff off tomorrow, 
eh P ” “ Bight you are, responds Smith. In ten minutes 
the wearied warrior-scribes are dead asleep. Forbes rises 
cautiously, passing out like a ghost; sits him down in a 
hidden comer with the stump of a tallow candle; writes 
like a whirlwind for a couple of hours; finishes with the 
last flicker of his dip; saddles a horse; off he goes, helter 
skelter, across country; gallops for an hour; delivers his 
letter; gallops back; is in bed by four; sleeps, this time, 
“ like brass,” and no mistake. “ Hullo, lazy-bones,” 
exclaims Smith at 7 a.m., shaking the sleeper. “ Time to 
be up, old man,” adds Jones. “ What are you up to P” 
quoth Forbes, drowsily. “ We are thinking of getting our 
stuff off.” “ The devil you are. Why hurry ? Let’s have 
another snooze.” At last Smith ana Jooes get their staff 
off; and in three days discover, to their bepuzzlement, 
that they were twenty-four hours behindhand. Very pro¬ 
voking to Smith and Jones. But if Forbes had be*-n the 
victim of the little rase, he would have been the first to 
laugh over it and to congratulate his successful competitor. 

Mr. Forbes died at bis residence, near Regent’s Park, 
where in his last days he had followed the struggle in 
South Africa with the keenest interest. 


Bibliographical. 

The appearance of the Pint and La*t Poem* of Miss 
Arabella Shore forms, I suppose, the finale to an interest¬ 
ing little chapter in the by-ways of literary history. 
Miss Arabella and Miss Louisa Shore, the able and 
accomplished daughters of a divine and scholar, began 
to publish verse in 1855, when they issued a little book 
of War Lyric* under the pen-name of “A. and L.”— 
initials which also appeared on the title-pages of Gemma 
of the Isle* (1859) and Fra Dolcino (1870). Then came an 
interval of twenty years, at the end of which “A. and L.” 
put forward a volume of Elegiet and Memorial*, followed, 
m 1897, by Poem* by A. and L. In the last-named year 
the anonymity of the sisters was discarded. Miss Louisa 
Shore had died, and a selection from her Poem* was now 
brought out, with a memoir, bv Miss Arabella Shore, and 
an “appreciation’’ by Mr. Frederic Harrison. In the 
following year came a new edition of Miss Louisa Shore’s 
dramatic poem, Hannibal, with a preface by her sister. 
Now Miss Arabella Shore has made a selection from her 
own poems, and lovers of verse can pronounce upon 
the poetic outcome of both ladies. Miss Arabella Shore, 
I may mention, has already been before the public as the 
author of a book on Dante for Beginners (1886). 

The correspondent of the Academy who in last week’s 
number protested against Mr. A. R. Ropes’s estimate of 
Maeterlinck’s genius and work is not aware, perhaps, that 
Mr. Ropes, under the nom-de-guerre of “Adrian Ross,” is 
in the habit of writing comic songs for modern “ musical 
comedies.” It is true that, sixteen years ago, Mr. Ropes 
published, with his real name, a little volume of serious 
Poem*, in which (besides translations from Gautier, Baude¬ 
laire, and De Banville) there were evidences of freshness 
of thought and fancy. Of late, however, Mr. Ropes would 
appear to have confined his rhythmic gift to the production 
of “lyrics” for such theatrical entertainments as “Go- 
Ban^,” “ The Ballet Girl,” “ Morocco Bound,” and other 
effusions of our lighter stage—a class of literary product 


which can hardly help its producer to an appreciation of 
the powers and performances of Maeterlinck. Mr. Ropes 
has, in his time, edited several French classics for the 
Pitt Press, but even those labours, apparently, have left 
him unprepared to recognise the fascinating qualities of 
“ The Princess Maleine ” and its fellows. 

In the introductory note to Mr. John Glyde’s Life of 
Edward Pitt Gerald, Mr. Edward Clodd says of Mr. Glyde 
that he “ has not only spent his life among books, but nas 
added to their number in treatises of value for knowledge 
of the history of his native country.” Surely for “ oountry ” 
we ought to read “ county ” ? I can find no traoe of any 
contribution by Mr. Glyde to the literature of English 
history. On tile other hand, he seems to have issued 
several publications concerning the county of Suffolk— 
such as The New Suffolk Garland (a collection of anecdotes, 
ballads, songs, and so forth), Glyde 1 * Guide to Ipswich, and 
Illustration* of Old Ipswich. He appears also to be respon¬ 
sible for The Norfolk Garland. Two books, one on Ipswich 
and another on Suffolk in the Nineteenth Century, were 
issued in 1850 and 1856 respectively, and these, I take 
it, were by an elder John Glyde than FitzGerald’s 
biographer. 

With reference to the epigram I quoted last week from 
Bishop How’8 lighter Moment*, Mr. J. G. Alger writes 
from Paris: “On the death, nearly twenty years ago, of 
James Crossley, of Manchester, my friend John Eglington 
Bailey credited him with the lines: 

Tou say your curate has fine eyes; 

How should I this divine ? 

He always shuts them when he prays, 

And when he preaches closes mine. 

Wit, antiquary, and bibliophil, Crossley was not likely to 
be a plagiary, especially as he wrote other epigrams, one 
of them on Dr. Fraser [Bishop of Manchester], beginning: 

Pray where did Mr. Gladstone pick up 

This great steam-engine of a bishop ? ” 

The fact that Mr. J. E. Bailey “ credited ” Mr. J. Crossley 
with the above quatrain is not quite to the point. The 
question rather is, Did Mr. Crossley himself ever claim to 
be its author ? It would have been singular had he done 
so, for the epigram, as quoted by me last week, is included 
in the Lyrics, Legal and Mitcellaneou* of George Outram, 
the Scottish journalist, who died in 1856. 

Some of my readers may find it useful to have a list of 
the chief publications of the late Mr. Archibald Forbes:— 
Glimpse* through the Cannon Smoke (1882), Chinese Gordon 
(1884), Souvenir* of Some Continent* (1885), Afghan War*, 
1839-42 and 1878-80 (1891), Barrack*, Bivouacs, and Battle* 
(1891), Otar and Sultan: a British Lad in the Butso- Turkish 
War, 1877-8 (1894), Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde (1895), 
Memories and Studio* of War and Peace (1895), Camps, 
Quarter*, and Casual Places (1896), “ The Black Watch ” 
(1896), The Life of Napoleon III. (1898). 

I see that some of the newspapers have been gravely 
ascribing the new book on Mrs. Delany to “ Mr. George 
Past on, though it is a matter of common, if not universal, 
knowledge that “ George Paston ” is the nom-de-guerre of 
a lady. A writer’s desire to be known only by a pseu¬ 
donym should, I think, always be respected; and the book 
in question, therefore, would be properly described as by 
“ George Paston,” but, I would suggest, without the 
“ Mr.” No one ever talked or wrote about “ Mr.” George 
Eliot. 

The promised Random Recollection* of Mr. William 
Tinsley will, no doubt, comprise a good deal of interesting 
matter. Publishers usually have something piquant to 
tell about the authors with whom they have been associ¬ 
ated—and vice versd. If I am not mistaken, Mr. Tinsley has 
already published some Reminiscences in the pages of the 
magazine to which he gave his name, but which, I believe, 
is no longer in existence. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

An Inexhaustible Book. 

Lavengro. By George Borrow. (Murray. 6s.) 

“ So, sir, I am told t,y your friend there, that you are 
fond of the humanitie*.” 

“ Tee,” said I; “lam very fond of humanity.” 

Thk inch of dialogue goes to the heart ol Borrow’s 
personality. He is a scholar by accident, and by a certain 
waywardness of the intellect which takes delight in the 
wilder philological surmises, the crack-brained philosophies, 
the obscure by-ways of history. But by instinct he is the 
student and lover of man. His book is a singular picture- 
gallery/>f human types, observed with a catholic imagina¬ 
tion, which turns the most unpromising material, not, 
indeed, “ to favour and to prettiness,” but to wholesome 
and whimsical humour. How they live, drawn with what 
few and broad strokes, ineffaceable from the memory!— 
the Flaming Tinman and Isopel Berners; Jasper Petu- 
lengro, the gipsy; Peter, the Preacher, who had committed 
“ the sin against the Holy Ghost” ; the fat landlord and 
the maid Jenny; Francis Ardry and the “ small, beautiful 
female with dashing eyes ”; the Armenian merchant; the 
apple-woman, who sat on London Bridge receiving faked 
cfies, and absorbed in The Life of Blessed Mary Flanders ; 
the publisher who sweated Borrow to compile The 
Chronicles of Newgate , and to review and translate into 
German his own cosmic philosophy, destined to prove that 
the world was not round, but pear-shaped. What delicious 
fooling he evokes! 

I at first felt much inclined to be of the publisher’s 
opinion with respect to the theory of the pear. After all, 
why should the earth be shaped like an apple, and not 
like a pear ?—it would certainly gain in appearance by 
being shaped like a pear. A pear being a handsomer fruit 
than an apple, the publisher u probably right, thought I; 
and I will say that ne is right on this point in the notice 
which I am about to write of his publication for the 
Review. And yet I don't know, said I, after a long fit of 
musing—I don’t know but what there is more to be said 
for the Oxford theory. The world may be shaped like a 
pear, but I don’t know that it is; but one thing I know, 
which is, that it does not taste like a pear; I have always 
liked pears, but I don't like the world. The world to me 
tastes more like an apple, and I have never liked apples. 
I will uphold the Oxford theory; besides, I am writing in 
an Oxford Review, and am in duty bound to uphold the 
Oxford theory. So in my notice I asserted that the world 
was round; I quoted Scripture, and endeavoured to prove 
that the world was typified by the apple in Scripture, both 
as to shape and properties. “ An apple is round,” said I, 
“ and the world is round; the apple is a sour, disagreeable 
fruit, and who has tasted muoh of the world without 
having his teeth set on edge ? ” I, however, treated the 
publisher, upon the whole, in the most urbane and Oxford- 
iike manner, complimenting him upon his style, acknow¬ 
ledging the general soundness of his views, and only 
differing with him in the affair of the apple and pear. 

Borrow’s sympathies are limited only by Protestantism, 
and his prejudices against the Church of Borne, “vile 
Borne, crumbling Borne, Batuscha’s town,” best set them 
off. He is not, however, at home in cities, happiest when 
he doffs civilisation and gets down to the elemental, the 
naked buff of man. He is untamed. His is no God who 
“ taketh no pleasure in the strength of a horse, neither 
delighteth He in any man’s legs.” He “ questions whether 
philology, or the passion for languages, requires so little 
apology as the love for horses.” His description of the 
old stallion at the fair is classic: 

An old man draws nigh, he is mounted on a lean pony, 
and he leads by the bridle one of these ; nothing 

very remarkable about the creature, unless in being smaller 
than the rest and gentle, which they are not; he is not of 
the sightliest look; he is almost dun, and over one eye a 
thick film has gait ered. But stay! there is something 


remarkable about that horse, there is something in his 
action in which he differs from the rest. As he advances 
the clamour is hushed! all eyes are turned upon him — 
what looks of interest—of respect—and, what is this? 
people are taking off their hats—surely not to that steed.! 
Yes, verily! men, especially old men, are taking off their 
hats to that one-eyed steed, and I hear more than one 
deep-drawn ah! 

“ What horse is that ? ” said I to a very old fellow, the 
counterpart of the old man on the pony, save that the last 
wore a faded suit of velveteen, and this one was dressed in 
a white frock. 

“ The best in mother England,” said the very old man, 
taking a knobbed stick from his mouth, and looking me in 
the faoe, at first carelessly, but presently with something 
like interest; “ he is old like myself, but can still trot his 
twenty miles an hour. Tou won’t live long, my swain; 
tall and overgrown ones like thee never does ; yet, if you 
should chance to reach my years, you may boast to thy 
great grand-boys. Thou hast seen Marshland Shales.” 

Classic, too, is the chapter on the “ Bruisers of England,” 
with many another passage in which the red blood is man¬ 
fully drawn. Borrow’s own pugilistic career was not, 
indeed, fortunate. His father made a match of it with 
Big Ben Brain, but Mr. Fetulengro found him “ less apt 
with the morleys than the stuffed gloves ”; and it 
would have gone hard with him at me hands of the 
Flaming Tinman, in spite of Belle’s help, had not that 
redoubtable ruffian brought his fist against a tree. The 
fact is, that, like most who write about blood, Borrow is 
himself a dreamer and not a doer of deeds. What delights 
him in the pugilists, as in the gipsies, is their closeness to 
mother earth. He has the passion of earth, and the 
intimate charm of Lavengro is its out-of-doomess. It is 
the epic of vagrancy. Borrow and Stevenson are the boro 
vagrants: with them—and with how few ?—you might 
safely trust yourself upon a pilgrimage. Out of doors, 
Borrow catches the note of essential poetry. 

“ Life is sweet, brother.” 

“ Do you think so f ” 

“ Think so ! There's night and day, brother, both sweet 
things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; 
there’s likewise the wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, 
brother; who would wish to die P ” 

Consider, too, the visit to Stonehenge, seen dimly in 
the dew and haze of morning, like “a small grove of 
blighted trunks of oaks, barked and grey.” And the 
Sunday morning beneath the red oaks, while Peter and 
Winifred were at worship. 

After a time I sat me down at the foot of the oak 
with my faoe turned towards the water, and, folding my 
hands, I fell into deep meditation. I thought on the early 
Sabbaths of my life, and the manner in which I was wont 
to pass them. How carefully I said my prayers when I 
got up on the Sabbath morn, and how carefully I combed 
my hair and brushed my clothes in order that I might do 
credit to the Sabbath day. I thought of the old church at 

pretty D-, the dignified rector, and yet more dignified 

clerk. I thought of England’s grand Liturgy, and Tate 
and Brady’s sonorous minstrelsy. I thought of the Holy 
Book, portions of which I was in the habit of reading 
between service. I thought, too, of the evening walk 
which I sometimes took in fine weather like the present, 
with my mother and brother—a quiet, sober walk, during 
the which I would not break into a run, even to chase a 
butterfly, or yet more a honey-bee, being fully convinced 
of the dread importance of the day which God had 
hallowed. And how glad I was when I had got over the 
Sabbath day without having done anything to profane it. 
And how soundly I slept on the Sabbath night after the 
toff of being very good throughout the day. 

And, finally, the idyll in “ Mumper’s Dingle,” with its 
wonderful realisation of night ana silence, with the inva¬ 
sion of the Flaming Tinman and his “mort,” and the 
pathetic story of Isopel Berners. 

It is an inexhaustible book; and the episodes omitted 
when it was first printed, and now by Prof. Knapp’s 
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care restored to the present edition, are quite on 
the level of the rest. There may once have been 
reason for suppressing them, but neither Charles I. nor 
Byron are any longer sacred, and Borrow’s criticisms upon 
one and the other are not likely to impair the popularity 
of Lavengro to-day. The bit on Byron, indeed, written 
before 1851, is singularly interesting as an early voice in 
the reaction against his fame: 

“ I saw the living man at Venice—ah, a great poet.” 

“ I don’t think so,” said I. 

“ Hey ! ” said Francis Ardry. 

“ A perfumed lordling.” 

«' Ah! ” 

“ With a white hand loaded with gawds.” 

“ Ah! ” 

11 Who wrote verses.” 

“ Ah! ” 

“ Replete with malignity and sensualism.” 

“ Yes! ” 

“ Hot half so great a poet as Milton.” 

“No?” 

“ Nor Butler.” 

“ No?” 

“ Nor Otway.” 

“ No ? ” 

“ Nor that poor boy Chatterton, who, maddened by 
rascally patrons and publishers, took poison at last.” 

“ No P ” said Francis Ardry. 

We have already described the general features of Prof. 
Knapp’s editorship of the volume, which is as modest as 
it is thorough. “ Borrovians ” have every reason to 
rejoice that Borrow’s novels are to be given to them, one 
by one, under these auspices. 


The Passion-Play. 

The Pa»»ion-Play of Ober-Ammergau. Complete Text. 

Translated from the German by Mary Frances Drew. 

(Burns & Oates.) 

The Paseion-Play. By the late Lady Isabel Burton. 

Edited, with Preface, by W. H. Wilkins, M.A. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

The Passion-Play of Ober-Ammergau is once more 
with us, after revolving through its decennial cycle. 
Thousands will crowd to the little German village to 
witness this year’s representation, reinforced by the over¬ 
flow of American tourists from the Paris Exhibition. For 
them come forth these two books. The one is a translation 
of the complete German text of the play, by Mary Frances 
Drew. The dramatic portion was issued in 1881, the 
translation of the choral portions in 1891 ; but the two 
are now for the first time published in a combined form, 
so as to present English readers with a version of the 
complete play. The other book is an account of the 
Passion-Play written by the late Lady Burton in 1880, 
after she had witnessed it together with her husband. 
He wrote his own impressions of the performance, which 
were published at the time; but his wife’s book is now 
first issued, with a preface by her biographer, Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins. 

The preface reminds us that this year will witness 
several changes in the cast. Most important of all, Joseph 
Mayer will no more play Christus. The famous peasant- 
actor, of whom all spoke with such enthusiasm in 1880 and 
1890, suffered a severe accident in woodcutting among the 
hills, and relinquishes the part to Anton Lang, whom he 
has himself trained in its representation. Lady Burton 
writes with vivid impulse, and her book is full of interest, 
but she has not the gift of recording visual impressions. 
We learn what she felt, we do not see what she saw. A 
passage quoted in the preface from Sir Bichard Burton’s 
companion volume sets the great Crucifixion scene before 


us with a force that she has not the art to achieve. We 
must quote it: 

Two crosses are seen at the Podium as the curtain 
riseB; the thieves, with bare beads and wild hair, hang on 
by their arms being passed over the cross-piece. The 
central cross, slowly raised from the ground by the hang¬ 
man, drops into its Bocket, and the tall white figure, 
apparently only nailed on, hangs before us. The idea is 
new—a live crucifix. We have seen them in thousands, 
artistic and inartistic; but we never yet felt the reality of 
a man upon a cross. The glamour of the legend is over 
us, and we look upon, for the first time, what we shall not 
forget to the last. 

Miss Drew’s translation of the play shows it to be a 
remarkable achievement from a structural, no less than 
a scenic, standpoint. The Four Gospels are gathered 
into a dramatic whole with conspicuous architectonic 
skill. And the book of the play is an able, if not 
exactly a literary, performance. There is more than 
one conceivable way in which a dramatist might have 
confronted the difficulty of adapting the severe speech of 
the Gospels. He might have “ reformed it altogether,” 
as unsuitable for stage purposes, substituting speech of 
his own. He might have amplified it. He might have 
poetised it, perhaps, after the example of skilful fidelity 
with which Shakespeare has poetised the orations of 
Ooriolanus in Plutarch—which, with such scant matter, 
would have involved also amplification. He might have 
overlaid it with decorative luxuriance and florid Corel- 
linthian adornments. The Ober-Ammergau adapters have 
followed none of these methods. Their reverence has 
spared us the first, their judgment has spared us the last. 
Possibly Barraba* has notpenetrated the mountain-girdle 
of the German village. Tney have chosen, we think, the 
most excellent way that could have been devised. The 
words of the New Testament are preserved in their 
primitive dignified simplicity. But since some addition 
must needs be, they have introduced just what was 
requisite, not for amplification, but for connexion— 
dramatic or merely explanatory. The Gospel sentences 
are the nodal points, about which these additions are but 
reticulated. It is done with exceeding care and no little 
skill, such as a professional dramatist, more self-conscious 
or eager to show forth his own power, might have lacked 
the detachment to imitate. Only here or there is there 
amplification of the evangelistic speeches, where it is 
(dearly demanded by dramatic exigency. Even the in¬ 
artificiality (in a literary sense) of these additions favours 
their unobtrusiveness. It must be added, on the other 
hand, that in the translation their style does not always 
lend itself to this laudable self-effacement, or subserve the 
callida junctura with such aptness as the substance. It 
lapses sometimes into conventional degenerations of lan¬ 
guage, or again runs frequently into slipshod colloquiali- 
ties, which refuse to amalgamate with the dean sincerities 
of Biblical diction. We trust this may be as un-German 
as it is un-Scriptural. Returning, however, to the 
qualities inherent in the original, these complementary 
speeches of the adapters elucidate with remarkable dear¬ 
ness and economy of means the concatenation and signifi¬ 
cance of the New Testament narrative. In this aspect 
it would be hard to better them. Perhaps we can best 
illustrate this, and the judidous process of dove-tailing, 
by going through a typical act of the drama, which wul 
also exhibit defects and qualities, on some of which we 
may afterwards comment. 

Let us take the first bringing of Christ before Pilate. 
It opens with an allegorical tableau of Daniel impeached 
before Darius the King. The Chorus expound the tableau, 
and the scene shifts to the front of PUate’s house. The 
High Council, the Temple tradesmen, and the witnesses 
appear, with the Saviour encompassed by the rabble. 
After a brief and needful introductory scene between 
Caiaphas and his followers, Pilate emerges on the 
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balcony of his house. He asks the accusation against 
Christ, and receives the Scriptural answer: “ If this man 
were not an evil-doer we should not have delivered Him 
unto thee.” The Biblical recommendation follows, that 
they should judge Him according to their law, with the 
Biblical answer, that they are not suffered to inflict death; 
and Annas interpolates the required explanation that the 
Sanhedrim has found Christ worthy of death (not furnished 
in Scripture). Pilate refuses to condemn Him without 
knowledge of His crimes, while Caiaphas persuades the 
Governor to accept the examination of the Jewish High 
Council as sufficient. Pilate refuses. “ I must know 
under what law and in what way He has transgressed.” 
For the sake of dramatic clearness, Caiaphas is made to 
anticipate a subsequent answer in St. John: “ We have a 
law, and by that law He ought to die, because He made 
Himself the Son of God.” It is a very rare liberty. “ In 
such a speech, which is at most but the fruit of a vain 
imagination, a Roman can find nothing worthy of death,” 
replies Pilate. “Besides, how can I know whether He be 
the son of a god, or no?” The indifference and the 
superstition are both characteristically heathen, and good 
dramatic touches. Caiaphas declares Christ “ a rebel and 
a seducer of the people.” The Governor doubts whether 
He could have excited sedition without the knowledge of 
Roman officials, and asks where or when? They recall 
Christ's crowded entry into Jerusalem. “I know this, 
but no rebellion has arisen from it,” rejoins Pilate. 
Following the hint of Scripture, Caiaphas charges Christ 
with forbidding tribute to Ceosar, and, asked for proof, 
replies : “ Proof enough, since He has given Himself out 
as the Messiah, the King of Israel! Is not that a challenge 
to the rule of the Emperor ? ” “I admire," ironically says 
Pilate, “your suddenly awakened zeal for the Emperor ” ; 
and asks Jesus, almost in the words of Matthew: “ Hearest 
Thou what heavy charges they are bringing against Thee ? 
What answerest Thou? ” Receiving no answer, he sup¬ 
poses Christ bewildered by the fury of His accusers, and 
orders Him to be brought within the palace. The private 
interview follows Scripture with scarce a break, including 
the explanation that Christ’s kingdom is a spiritual one, 
and ending with the famous “ What is truth ? ” But 
dramatic exigency forbids the repetition of the interview; 
and—by a very bold departure—the words of the second 
interview are interpolated in the middle of the first. 
Immediately after follows the message from Pilate’s wife; 
be promises her to work for Christ’s deliverance, and is 
confirmed by a brief scene with his courtiers (perhaps not 
quite necessary). He returns Jesus to the priests as guilt¬ 
less. They renew the cry that He has outraged Jewish 
law, and Caiaphas adds: “ Is he not also guilty before 
the Emperor who has outraged the law which his will has 
guaranteed ? ” We may quote to the finish. 

Pilate. This is just as I have said. Had He sinned 
against our law, He would have been punished according 
to our law, so far as you have a right to it. I cannot 

S renounce the death sentenoe over Him, while I do not 
nd that He has deserved death according to the law in 
which I am His judge. 

Caiaphas. If He set Himself up as a king, would not 
that be rebellion ? Would He not deserve punishment for 
high treason—the punishment of death P 
Pilate. If this Man has given Himself‘out as a king, 

I should not judge these ambiguous words cause enough 
for me to sentence Him. With us it is openly taught that 
every philosopher is a king. Tou have not made it evident 
to me that He has arrogated to Himself kingly power. 

Nathanael. Is there not evidence enough when through 
Him the whole people were in a tumult, when the whole 
of Judeea was filled with His teaching, from Galilee, where 
His first disciples assembled, even to Jerusalem P 
Pilate. Comes He out of Galilee P 
All. Tes, He is a Galilsean! 

Rabble. His home is at Nazareth, in the dominion of 
King Herod. 

Pilate. If this be so, then I am spared the duty of 


judging over Him. Herod, the King of Galilee, is come 
here to the Feast. He can now judge over His subjects. 
Take Him then and bring Him to His king. He shall be 
conducted thither by my bodyguard. 

Amid the cries of the rabble, dragging Christ away to 
Herod, the act closes. Of course, there is no literary grip 
in this dialogue (at least in the English version), nor can 
we expect skill in characterisation. Pilate is convention¬ 
ally self-consequent, Herod’s easy-going nature is indicated 
with rather puerile touches in the succeeding act. But 
the nature of Pilate’s difficulty, the course of his successive 
attempts to shirk it, is shown with a minimum of addition 
to or alteration of the Gospel details and speeches. This 
is in its way a triumph, and the whole play is in its way a 
triumph. For, in the judgment of assembled Europe, it 
acts. 


In High Latitudes. 

Modem Philosophy in France. By Lucien Levy Bruhl. 

(Kegan Paul. 12s.net.) 

Darwin and Darwinism. By Dr. P. Y. Alexander. (J. Bale, 

Sons & Danielsson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Advance of Knowledge. By Lieut.-Col. Sedgwick, late 

of the Royal Engineers. (George Allen.) 

Mb. Herbert Spencer’s staunch friend and profound ex¬ 
positor, John Fiske, is responsible for an amusing story 
about Hegel—a story which, though probably mythical, is 
significant of the value to be attached to those “ cloud- 
capped towers and gorgeous palaces,” which are dissolved 
by science and common sense and “leave not a rack 
behind.” On being asked to explain a difficult passage, 
written many years before, the great German meta¬ 
physician gave it up in despair, frankly declaring, according 
to Fiske: “ When I wrote that passage there were two 
who understood it—God and myself. Now, alas! God 
alone understands it.” The story, if not true, is typical of 
the dense clouds which are certain to envelop those who 
deal in “ fog and fustian,” and who construct the universe 
on unverified and unverifiable d priori assumptions. Pro¬ 
positions built up of empty verbal symbols, and the fatal 
vice of playing with high-sounding but vague word*, 
cannot permanently satisfy humanity; and, indeed, it is 
marvellous that the old metaphysics have held sway so 
long. But the tide is turning at last. Philosophy is now 
being revised under scientific conclusions, and a large 
number of the inquiries with which philosophy habitually 
concerned itself are being abandoned as incompatible with 
' well-grounded scientific truth, and consequently utterly 
useless. From time to time, however, efforts are made in 
our universities to stem the tide, and now and again a man 
like Prof. Ward, of Cambridge, cries in the wilderness, 
and essays the Quixotic task of restoring philosophy to its 
former position in the clouds. But these efforts are 
unavailing, for an immense body of established scientific 
truth now checks the extravagance of the intellect left to 
itself. 

Books dealing with the subject-matter of philosophy or 
with the history of philosophy must therefore be leavened 
with the historical and evolutionary tendencies of the 
age; otherwise they will not find favour with many 
readers. M. Lucien Levy Bruhl’s History of Modem 
Philosophy in France is, however, conceived in the right 
spirit, is built up in the right way, and an English version 
of it can scarcely fail to meet with a cordial reception. 
The author makes his book cover a wide canvas, for, in 
addition to recognised philosophers like Descartes, Male- 
branche, Cousin, and Comte, he includes thinkers such as 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Renan, and Laine, who are not usually 
grouped with the philosophers “by profession.” His 
critical summaries of the teaching of his great countrymen 
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are brilliantly executed, for, being deeply imbued with the 
modem comparative method, and thoroughly acquainted 

he separates tire wheat from the chaff, disengages what is 
permanently true from what is doubtful and erroneous, 
and enables his readers to trace step by step the evolution 
of philosophic thought. All this is excellent; surprisingly 
so. For M. Levy Bruhl is a French professor, and M. 
Gustave Le Bon has lately been writing in disparaging 
terms about French professors. We are glad, therefore, 
to find that there is at least one writer who does not come 
within the scope of Le Bon’s sweeping indictment. The 
book is well translated, is illustrated with portraits of the 
leading French philosophers, and is enriched with an 
exhaustive bibliography of modem French philosophy. 

To pass from a book on French philosophy to a volume 
on Darwin and Darwinism, Pure and Mixed, may at first 
sight appear somewhat insane; but in reality there is 
method and purpose in such apparent madness. For just 
as the general doctrine of evolution at large has revo¬ 
lutionised philosophy, so one domain of phenomena—the 
biological—has important bearings on the general doc¬ 
trine. And at the present day organic evolution, with 
which Darwin was solely concerned, is passing through an 
acute crisis, the gravity of which is fully recognised both 
by scientists and philosophers. The fact of evolution is 
universally admitted, but scientists are divided into two 
hostile camps upon the question of the process of evolution. 
One party, called the neo-Darwinian, is championed by 
Weismann, and holds to natural selection as the only 
factor required; while another party, called the neo- 
Lamarckian, is championed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
holds that other factors must be taken into account, and 
particularly the transmission of acquired characters. Good 
books on this important controversy are much wanted; 
but unfortunately Dr. Alexander has not produced a good 
book. We say “unfortunately” because, from his wide 
reading and careful study of plant and animal life, he, as 
a pronounced neo-Lamarckian, was capable of doing signal 
service to the side of the controversy which at the moment 
most needs the support of powerful advocates. But Dr. 
Alexander has simply thrown his chance away. He does not 
explain, as he ought to have done, the 1 ‘ little rift within the 
evolutionary lute,” and then proceed to calmly marshal the 
facts and arguments which demonstrate the inadequacy of 
natural selection, as Mr. Herbert Spencer did in his 
rejoinders to Weismann. On the contrary, his book is one 
long, bitter, and at times almost absurd, attack against 
Darwin and Darwin’s chief adherents and expounders. 
According to Dr. Alexander, Darwin was a poor thinker, who 
ought to have revised his books, but did not because “ the 
books went on selling— as they were, as they were ” ; while* 
his friends—men like Huxley, Bay Lankester, Bussell 
Wallace, and Grant Allen—are “all so logical, these fine 
fellows, so philosophical, deeply philosophical and scien¬ 
tific, as well as see so far—so very, very far!” Even 
those who are influenced by Darwinian literature are 
abused, for they are described as “people who swallow 
what they read from those who have gained authority by 
the false and bad process of booming or of being boomed, 
and who can no more compare, analyse, and think for 
themselves than can the pump-handle.” All this is simply 
atrocious, and no Spencerian evolutionist (and the present 
writer is one) will have anything to do witn an author who 
soils his pages with such palpable absurdities. But Dr. 
Alexander is an enigma—a crux criticorum — and when he 
leaves off drivelling about Darwin and Darwinians, and 
takes to launching forth into bitter invectives against Lord 
Bosebery and the individualistic regime, we simply gave him 
up in despair. 

In The Advance of Knowledge we are transported into the 
lofty regions occupied by Mr. Herbert Spencer, albeit that 
we are regaled with arguments, inferences, and theories 
that must greatly astonish that eminent philosopher, 


unless, as seems likely, he has long ago ceased to be 
surprised at anything that emanates from critics and 
apologists. Colonel Sedgwick’s aim is to reconcile religion 
and science, and this can, he assures us, be satisfactorily 
accomplished by what he calls the principle of antagonism. 
He details Mr. Spencer’s teaching about antagonistic forces, 
and the alternate play of evolution and dissolution, pro¬ 
gress and retrogression; but whereas Mr. Spencer holds 
that every form of phenomena is a manifestation of a 
Power utterly beyond us, Colonel Sedgwick believes that in 
evolution and dissolution we have proof of the existence of 
two “antagonist Powers which severally work good and 
evil in the world, and thus operate personally within us 
and about us, as religion teaches.” One Power is said to 
be all for law and order and the side of Good, and the 
other Power is all for lawlessness and disorder and the side 
of Evil. These opposing Powers are said to represent the 
working of two Unknowables, if they represent the working 
of any Unknowable at all, and our author contends that 
even some of Mr. Spencer’s writing points to the same 
conclusion. “Lawlessness” in phenomena and “two 
Unknowables” are utterly beyond us; but then we do 
not hold a brief to bring back the good old gods of the 
race, and are therefore thoroughly uninspired. But once 
the author works out the two powers of Good and Evil, 
all the rest follows in succession, and science is said to 
agree with the scene of man’s development as given in the 
Bible, the experimenting in the eating of forbidden fruit, 
and the expulsion from Eden; while science is even stated 
to have shown that the Day of Judgment must come, and 
may even come now at any time. Though the author 
usually gives references, he does not mention scientific 
authorities for any of these particular statements. We 
must, however, add that throughout the entire volume 
there is an utter absence of misrepresentation, ridicule, 
and abuse; and the author is so calm and dignified 
towards opponents that we hope his example will be 
followed by other writers of the same school. 


Southern Arabia. 

Southern Arabia. By Theodore Bent and Mrs. Theodore 

Bent. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Thbbb is so much that is excellent and informing in this 
book that we can only wish that it were better compiled; 
and that the matter which, however interesting to 
travellers, is purely irrelevant in a serious book of travel 
had been omitted. The general reader, looking at the 
sketch-map at the commencement, will be astonished that 
so stout a volume should be justified by the few red lines 
which mark the routes of Mr. and Mrs. Bent round about 
Arabia. The places visited were the Bahrein Islands, 
Muscat, the Hadramut (where the longest journey into 
the interior of Arabia was taken), Dhofar and the Gara 
Mountains, the littoral of the Eastern Soudan (where, 
strange as it sounds now, the authority of the Khalifa 
was a source of dread, if not of fear), the island of 
Sokotra, and Beled Fadhli and Beled Yafei. 

The mounds of Ali, Bahrein, were examined by Mr. 
Bent, and in one of them were found ivories bearing a 
close and unmistakable resemblance to ivories found in 
Phoenician tombs on the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
to the ivories in the British Museum from Nimrod, in 
Assyria, universally accepted as having been executed by 
Phoenician artists. The result of the work left no doubt 
in Mr. Bent’s mind that the mounds are of Phoenician 
origin, and that they were a vast necropolis of that mer¬ 
cantile race. The islands, Mrs. Bent holds, are, then, either 
the land of Punt, from which the Puni got their name, 
or a sacred spot for the burial of their dead. She inclines 
to the former supposition, judging from the mercantile 
importance of the Bahrein Islands, and the excellent school 
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they must hare been for a race which was to penetrate to 
all the other known corners of the globe. 

The most interesting part of the journey down the 
western shores of the Red Sea was the expedition into the 
interior from Mahomed Gol to a very ancient gold mine in 
the Wadi Gabeit. There is an ancient Egyptian plan of a 
gold mine on a papyrus in the museum of Tunn of the 
time of Seti I., which M. Chabas considers to represent an 
auriferous vein in a desert mountain situated to the east of 
higher Egypt and very near the Red Sea. Mrs. Bent 
observes: “There seems every probability that the mine 
discovered by my husband was the one illustrated by the 
most ancient plan in the world, and, curiously enough, the 
fresh inscription we found seems to give a combination of 
vowels closely resembling the name given on the plan.” 
It is improbable that the ancients, with their limited 
knowledge of mining, can have exhausted the place, and 
though the absence of labour and water seem against 
working, the mine is situated so conveniently near the sea, 
with comparatively easy road access, that labour might be 
imported, and artesian wells might possibly do away with 
the water difficulty. 

In the account of the visit to Dhofar there is a 
characteristic little piece of eastern colour. Sultan Hussein 
told Mr. Bent on February 1 that a consul had been 
murdered at Jedda; but on reaching Aden they learned 
that no murder had taken place, nor did the murder occur 
till May, when several consuls were, it will be remembered, 
set upon by the natives. Here is a parallel case. The 
present writer landed in Turkey after the Berlin Confer¬ 
ence on September 1, 1878, and was told by the Turkish 
major in charge of the detachment of troops on the beach 
that Mehemet Ali Pasha had been murdered at Ipek by 
the Albanians, whereas, as a matter of fact, the Pasha was 
not murdered till a day or two afterwards. This shows 
that these murders are generally part of a long pre¬ 
arranged plan, well known to everyone except, perhaps, 
the victim, although he, too, is often aware of the fate 
which is awaiting him. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs and 
elucidated by some useful maps of the routes travelled. 
In the appendices will be found a list of plants from the 
Dhofar Mountains communicated to Kew Gardens in 1895, 
and a list of the land and freshwater shells collected by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bent in Sokotra. There is also a most valu¬ 
able list of Sokoteri and Makri words, collected bv Mr. 
Bent in the island of Sokotra, with the English and Arabic 
equivalents. 


Fiction. 

The Novel of Action. 

The Rebel, being a Memoir of Anthony, Fourth Earl of Cher- 
well. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Maitland of Cortetia. By Francis Lavallin Puxiey. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) 

It is to be confessed that the novel of action, so-called, 
furnishes a peculiar pitfall for the critic. He is but 
human, after all, and he has, in common with the average 
man, the power of visualising incidents that never occurred 
and becoming excited over them. The factitious hurry of 
the novel of action makes him “ breathless,” and this he 
often counts to the glory of the book. In short, when he 
is through with his reading he would as soon think, in 
nine cases out of ten, of criticising the artistic value of a 
real conflagration or a real shipwreck as of coldly dissect¬ 
ing the fiction that has “ winded ” him. And it is a fact 
none the less strange than true that the most intelligent 
commentary on the novel of action is supplied by ladies of 
middle life who have no notion of Art with a capital a, but 
a considerable liking for the probability, for what we may 


be permitted to call the tidiness, of plot. These cold¬ 
blooded madams will sit down to The Rebel, for instance, 
and, while the assassin Harrington is crying “ Stab him! ” 
(p. 193), quietly put a strip of perforated card “ in the 
place,” rise from their tea and wait till the recurrence 
of that meal before finding out if the rebellious Earl of 
Cherwell left the room alive. For these elderly ladies, 
topography—and there is a plague of topography in most 
novels of action—is in no wise negligible; a too speedy 
recovery from a wound is an occasion for a sniff, and a too 
expansive heroine is as likely as not to be entitled a hussy 
or a minx. They will have you know that the laws of 
nature persist even amid battle and murder and sudden 
death, and that they mean to protest against their viola¬ 
tion in the pages of fiction. They are very sane are these 
elderly ladies, and we may, perhaps, do worse than look at 
the novels of action before us with some regard to their 
point of view. 

Mr. Watson presents us with a seventeenth century 
narrative written, we are to imagine, by a minor par¬ 
ticipator in the events which it records. The theme is 
the defence by the Earl of Cherwell (the Rebel) of a 
woman’s honour against the machinations of the august 
inventor of the Boot. The character of the Earl is a 
clever conception. He has moments of clairvoyance and 
moments of crass stupidity. He is mixed up in treasons 
and uses men of the kind that fought at Sedgemoor for his 
private ends in the name of the public good. Yet 
affronted honour becomes in him a madness. His heroisms 
smack of the stage, but on these the book will sell. Mr. 
Watson’s style, or rather that of the putative writer, is 
characterised by a precision of balance, a literary primness 
which is in striking contrast to the incessant commotion of 
the plot which it develops. 

Another anomaly is afforded by the fact that the witty 
artist who delights in barbing the satirical tongue of 
Charles II. should betray such a weakness for posturing. 
Listen to this; it is the narrator talking to the heroine: 

Look you, madam, there lies a watch-dog whom no 
threats can avert, and no prayers melt. For good or ill 
there is he set, with his eyes upon your door. And when 
you are retired into your chamber upon your Tower, and 
are crept in terror to your bed, with but your thin white 
veil ana fallen hair to shield this delicate body, yonder, 
you shall remember, rest those eyes that watch and guard 
you. 

This is caricature, you say. Not a bit of it; it is simply 
romance finding itself out, finding out its own incurable 
hollowness and trick of the tom-tom. Needless to say Mr. 
Watson is too clever to commit himself more than once or 
twice in this particular way. In the matter of incident— 
“ action,” by your leave—his book makes lavish demand 
on our credulity. Take, for instance, the passage 
(pp. 267-8) where Cherwell, on his way to London as a 
prisoner, manages to get out of his carriage while it is in 
motion, spring upon a mounted trooper riding by its side, 
gag him, and with a highwayman’s assistance stuff him 
along with another trooper into the vehicle without attract¬ 
ing the attention of the rest of the escort! What is best 
in Mr. Watson is a native delicacy and poetry in the 
delineation of women. The Countess of Cherwell is a 
figure of much allurement; and we can call to mind few 
scenes where the pathos is at once so keen and so re¬ 
strained as that in which she is suddenly confronted with 
a woman who was or wished to be her husband’s mistress. 
As to the immorality of fastening fictitious crimes on 
historical characters, however bad, the elderly ladies whose 
assistance we invoked are, we think, agreed. 

Maitland of Cortezia is a different type from the rebel 
earl. He is a glorification of the English administrator, 
and represents therefore Authority upholding the Standard. 
Perfect self-composure in the most trying situations is the 
nineteenth century ideal offered by Mr. Puxiey. “One 
unmoved Englishman against an infuriated people ”—that 
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is the spectacle, and who will refuse to cheer it ? Cortezia 
belongs to the geography of fiction; but, though yon will 
not find a British dependency on the Pacific coast of South 
America, it is plain that it may stand for either Chile or 
Peru. On the whole, the romance is successful in pre¬ 
serving its actuality, yet we cannot imagine an English¬ 
man’s sister even under strong emotion addressing her 
brother in the words of Ruth: “ Whither thou goest I 
will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge.” The 
sentimental motif—a. girl falling in love with a man whom 
she is sworn to oppose—is a clichi, and in these pages she 
will not live for seasoned old ladies, but only for ingenue*. 
The sketches of official types are admirably done, however, 
and although we have deprecated one of her utterances, 
the Administrator’s sister is a real live woman. The hook 
ends, as all elderly ladies will agree, tantalisingly. It 
withholds information which only the artistic sense can 
supply, and that is a pity, for after all Maitland of Cortezia 
is simply a yam. Mr. Puxley’s Cortezian patriots, it must 
he added, are of the rankest, although, “ whatever else he 
might be, Fernan Mareiner was a gentleman” (p. 189). 
There is something wrong here, for this is what we learn 
of him: “ What are you doing, Don Fernan ? ” asks the 
heroine. “I am about to execute a malefactor,” he 
replies. “ Tou are not going to kill him in cold blood ? ” 
she insists. “ No, Senorita,” he retorts, “ it will not be 
cold, but who can avoid an accident ? His Excellency is 
about to be so unfortunate as to he burnt in his own 
house ? ” And then this “ gentleman,” who has already 
promised to “amuse” himself with “His Excellency’s” 
sister, proceeds to threaten the heroine with his licentious 
attentions. Mr. Puxley is, however, a novelist “ of parts,” 
and may, we think, be favourably compared with bus 
young contemporary, the author of Savrola, whose imagina¬ 
tion, though better trained in some respects, has not proved 
its power to bestow such pleasure. 

in conclusion, if we were asked to define the weakness 
of the novel of action, we should express it in one word— 
posturing. It postures not because its authors are insin¬ 
cere, but simply because by renouncing the analytic 
method they surrender to the necessity of constantly 
signifying the heroic type by speeches, gestures, and 
surfaces. 


Notes on Novels. 

\The*e notes on the week’* Fiction are not neceeearily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Sophia. By Stanley J. Weyjian. 

Mr. Weyman’s new story is one of fashionable life in 
the West End in the eighteenth century. It opens in 
1742, and there are routs, and visits to Vauxhall and 
coach rides into the country; and a deal of pleasant 
description of manners is wrought into a story which is 
concerned mainly with love and social comedy. (Long¬ 
mans. 6s.) 

The Faeeinodons. By Ellen Thobnbyoboft Fowlee. 

A new novel by the popular author of Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby and A Double Thread. The stasy deals with 
Methodism, love, and society, and is laid in Mereshire, 
“which is in the middle of England.” The dedication to 
the book runs: 

For all such readers as have chanced to be 
Either in Mereshire or in Arcady, 

I write this book, that each may smile and say, 

“ Once on a time I, also, passed that way.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Becky. By Helen Mathebs. 

This popular novelist’s latest heroine has some—just a 
few—of the qualities of the great, the only Becky. But 


the happier trend of her fortunes in lore is indicated by 
the motto-lines: 

Would you know, O curious Ben, 

What true women want in men ? 

Only titles that are won 
By some act that they have done; 

Only manners that impart 
Knowledge of their source—the heart. 

(Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 

Castle and Manob. By St. Geobgk Mivabt. 

This posthumous story was suggested, we are told in a 
brief preface, by the personal, social, and local experiences 
of the author. Its contents suggest that this description 
is very accurate. We have aristocratic and cultured people 
talking about the Anglican and Roman Churches, faith 
and science, Newman and Mr. Herbert Spencer, the equality 
of the sexes, forms of government, &c. (Sands & Co. 6s.) 

Two Sukmebs. By Mbs. J. Clenny Wilson 

A quiet romance, something in the manner of Mr. 
Howells. One of the two summers is spent on the Pacific 
coast, and the other in a peer’s house in England. The 
plot is slight, the strength and main interest of the book— 
a very charming one — being its character-drawing. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 

The Tioeb’s Claw. By G. B. Burgin. 

We do not gather at a glance why this cheery story of 
London life—oscillating between the West End ana the 
City, between the Albany and Clement’s-lane—is so fear- 
somely entitled. But there is a tiger’s daw, perhaps, in 
every novel. Mr. Burgin describes various phases of 
London life, induding a Quakers’ meeting in Bishopsgate- 
street. We are a little sorry that he has joined the ranks 
of the prologue writers. (Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 


The Valley of the Gbeat By Annie E. HoLbs- 

Shadow. wobth. 

A sad story, with a happy ending, by the author of 
The Tears that the Locusts hath Eaten. The scene is an 
Alpine health resort, peopled by invalids, and the prindpal 
character is the doctor. “ Life, Death, Love—these three,” 
are the last words; “ but the greatest of these is love.” 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

A Stoby of the Estancia. By Georoe Cbamfton. 

A romance of the Argentine Republic. “ Fast galloped 
Don Santiago and his man over the brownish-yellow pasto, 
leaving Las Aromas behind them,” and so forth. Horse¬ 
racing, intrigue, love, and cigarettes. (Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

“ A 439.” By Twenty-five Musical Scbibks. 


A 439 is the autobiography of a piano, and it has been 
written “ with a hope that the profits on the sale of this 
book may yield a considerable sum for the funds of the 
Incorporated Sodety of Musicians’ Orphanage.” The 
piano dedicates its autobiography “ To My Tuners, 
Good, Bad, and Indifferent.” Each writer takes 
a stage in the piano’s career, and we have such 
pleasantly suggestive chapter headings as “ My Debut,” 
“ She Kissed my Cold Keys,” “ In Hospital,” “ The Frima 
Donna’s Jewels” (written by Mr. Frankfort Moore), “ Key¬ 
board Love,” and “The Touch of a Sovereign Hand.” 
(Sands & Co. 6s.) 


Celeste. 


By Walmer Downs. 


Tlds novel, by the author of Shamrock and Heather, deals 
with life in the Southern States after the War of Secession, 
when many gentle Southern families felt the pinch of 
poverty. “Yes, when rude poverty has made it necessary, 
these high-born women have . . . graced, with their 
nameless charm of manner, circumstances which would 
have made men harsh or sour for life.” Of such was 
Celeste. (Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 
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The Words of Rabelais. 

Sat rather the words of Urquhart. But, as Mr. Whibley 
says in his masterly introduction to the new edition of 
Rabelais (the Tudor Translations), Urquhart “knew 
Rabelais to the bone ... he was, in a sense, Rabelais 
incarnate.” Rabelais was drunk with new words. So was 
Urquhart. In translating Rabelais the Scotsman could 
find word for word, or better the words of his master. 
Thus Urquhart’s pages are a kind of drift and deposit of 
Renaissance pebbles of speech. Some of the pebbles have 
lain where they were first Bung; others have been polished 
and worn, and then discarded; some have survived, and 
many might well have survived that have not. 

Mr. Whibley is careful to show that Urquhart was 
enormously indebted to Randal Cotgrave, whose Bictionarie 
of the French and English Tongues , published in 1611, is a 
very “ treasure house of words.” A wonderful man was 
Cotgrave—a kind of George Borrow among words, a loving 
wanderer of all the lanes and alleys of English speech, in 
an age when that speech was both old and new. “ Scholar 
though he was,” says Mr. Whibley, 

Cotgrave shared with Urquhart a love of the street- 
corner and the tavern. It was not in the homes of the 
great that he gathered the outcasts and footpads of speech, 
for which his dictionary is (so to say) a literary doss-house. 
Many an hour must he have spent wandering up and down 
among the thieves and ruflers of London, or in the narrow 
streets which filled the Latin Quarter of ancient Paris. 
But he was no mere loafer in the cities of Europe: he 
knew the countryside as well as the tavern, and you can 
picture him as he tramps between the hedgerows, or sleeps 
at necessity under the stars. 

It is easy to see when Urquhart is drawing on his own 
scholarship, acquired in the European centres of learning, 
and when he is leaning heavily on Cotgrave for homely 
slang, or words for the cries of animals. If Cotgrave’s 
work is a treasure house, Urquhart’s translation is a 
treasure city which every philologist loves to sack. It is 
not only stored, but is paven, with innumerable curious 
words, suggestive, appetising, marvellous. As: 


perennity 

repercus8ive 

cunniborow 

bedusked 

emberlucock 

swashring 

kekle 

suss 

inpulregafize 

anatomastical 

condisciple 

tropological 

substantific 

chinnified 

opprobries 

aleatory 

decrott 

pervicacious 

hulchbacked 

wheen 

chirm 

antilogies 

dunsical 

ridding 

cardinalise 

brangled 

flabeU’d 

compotent 

shable 

occasional! ve 

hydropic 

throple 

bruzzing 

drintle 

empoison 

amated 

squinance 

behooful 

supputation 

interjacent 


nectatian 

chitterling 

philosophating 

quags wagging 

dandyprat 

disposure 

detrude 

unnestle 

sedulity 

miri fie 

aquosity 

patrocinate 

unruinable 

illicitous 

imbusied 

clutterments 

destinated 

twattle 

primipilary 

scatical 

consutorian 

commensal 

primolicentiated 

predicamental 

unstraigtness 

fatielical 

jectication 

plangorous 


hulch; 


j uramen tally 
fatidicency 
condesoendments 
posited 


ned 
promoval 
ambage 
ebrangled 
impetrate 
sprucified 
pe8tilentious 
stentoriphonically 
emblustricated 
cogging 
fatuoquent 
swindging 
stinched 
metagrabolize 
brabling 
fabricitant 
hebetation 
anfractuosity 
cautelous 
imburse 
sententiated 


Many of these words are not wanted now. Cunniborow 
(cony- [».«., rabbit] burrow) is an Urquhartism for a 
nook, a cranny. “There is not a corner, nor cunni¬ 
borow in all my body where this wine doth not ferret out 
my thirst,” exclaims one of the drinkers at the celebration 
of the birth of Gargantua—a birth which you are to accept 
as recounted, and “ never emberlucock or inpulregafize 
your spirits” with vain doubts. Oondisciple is a good 
word still at need, and the need is surely frequent enough. 
“ Condisciples of Mr. Ruskin” describes the members of 
the new Ruskin Union; and it is written in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica that “Vigors found an energetic con- 
disciple and coadjutor in Swainson.” Perennity and 
prejudicate need no commendation, nor dounch for down; 
substanific is substantival writ sharp; and dunsical is now 
spelt with two c’a when it is spelt at all; “I have no 
patience with the foolish duncical dog,” says someone in 
Clarissa Marlowe. Hulchbacked is old hunchbacked; and it 
was with hulch-back’t demi-knives that the monks of 
Seville slit the wezans of the shepherds of Gargantua in 
one of those terrible rows that arose out of the affair of 
the Cake-bearers of Leme. The monks may be said to 
have cardinalised the ground with the blood of their 
invaders. Mabel is to fan : “ it is continually {labelled, 
blown upon, and aired by the north winds.” A shable 
was a snort sword, like a sabre; the Monk of Seville 
had “ a good slashing shable by his side,” and the weapon 
is found in Rob Roy. The verb empoison has an obvious, 
if trifling, advantage over poison; it was used by Man- 
deville in connexion with a king of Damascus, and by 
Dickens in connexion with the refreshment buffet at 
Mugby Junction. Hydropic (produced by or containing 
water, hence dropsical) is old, but common; the word is 
good in surgery. Squinance has been shortened to quinsy. 
Supputation is become computation; but one would not 
enforce the change on Rabelais: “You must therefore 
remark, that at the beginning of the world, (I speak of a 
long time, it is above fourty quarantaines, or fourty times 
fourty nights, according to the supputation of the ancient 
Druids) a little after that Abel was killed by his brother 
Cain. . . .” verily this was supputation, not mere com¬ 
putation. Mirifie is a good poet’a-word, and patrocinate is 
more dignified than patronage, and disposure might be 
used in connexions where disposal seems thin and hack¬ 
neyed. Says Panurge in praise of Debt: “Yet it doth 
not lie in the power of every one to be a Debtor. To 
acquire Creditors is not at the disposure of each Man’s 
Arbitrament; you nevertheless would deprive me of this 
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sublime Felicity.” And in Pantagruel’s counsel to 
Panurge on Marriage: “ It is therefore expedient, seeing 
you are resolved for once to take a trial of the state of 
Marriage, that, with shut eyes, bowing your Head, and 
kissing of the Ground, you put the business to a Venture, 
and give it a hazard in recommending the success of the 
residue to the disposure of Almighty God.” And how 
the word thrives in Ben Jonson’s TJnderwooit ! 


A life that knew no noise, nor strife ; 

But was, by sweetening so his will, 

All order and disposure still. 

Sedulity is a very good word, yet we now rarely see 
anything but its clumsier form, sedulousness, which cannot, 
like sedulity, be used in the plural. Milton wrote in one 
of his State Letters: “ That your Sedulities in the Recep¬ 
tion of our Agent were so cordial and so egregious we 
both gladly understand, and earnestly exhort ye that you 
would persevere in your good Will and Affection towards 
us.” Skreak is an obsolete form of shriek, and might well 
be kept for certain kinds of shrieking. A frightened 
woman shrieks, but a small animal skreaks. One can 
prefer twattle to twaddle sometimes. When Panurge and 
Epistemon came back from consulting the Sibyl of Panzoust, 
“having presented to him the Leaves of the Sycamore 
they show him the short and twattle Verses that were 
written in them.” Fatidicency, meaning divination, is 
pretty obsolete. Says Pantagruel, praising the counsel of 
dumb men: “ Let us make trial of this kind of Fati¬ 
dicency.” Oddly enough the Century Dictionary prints the 
word “ Fatidiency ” ana quotes this passage where, as we 
have said, the word is Fatidicency. Preauably is simply 
previously, but may be preferred to it as in Pantagruel’s 
remark: “However, it passeth for current, that the 
imminent Death of a Swan is presaged by his foregoing 
Song, and that no Swan dieth until preallably he have 
sung.” The word is rare. Cogging is a good old word; 
it signifies cheating by means of loaded dice, or by 
flattery. When Panurge is trying to minimise the pro¬ 
phecies of the poet Raminagrobis, he says: “ He answer’d 
but by Disjunctives, therefore can it not be true which he 
saith; for the verity of such like Propositions is inherent 
only in one of its two Members. 0 the cozening Pratler 
that he is! I wonder if Santiago of Bressure be one 
of these cogging Shirks.” And Shakespeare makes 
Coriolanus say: 

Chide me no more. I’ll mountebank their loves, 

Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov’d 
Of all the traders in Borne. 


Swindging is but swingeing, in the sense of lashing. 
Milton has it in his “ Ode on the Nativity ” : 

And wroth to see bis kingdom fail, 

Swindges the scaly horrour of bis folded tail. 

Stinched is but staunched, and brabling babbling. To 
bedusk meant to smudge. Belam is still a North-country 
word meaning to thrash; more usually one hears simply 
“lam.” Ambage is a good word, meaning circumlocu¬ 
tion, roundaboutness; the physician Rondibms explains to 
Panurge how the blood passes through several Circuits, 
Ambages, and Aufractuosities, to the heart. The word 
was used by Chaucer, Locke, and Swift, but is now rare. 
Impetrate is an interesting word, meaning to obtain by 
prayer or petition, particularly of the Pope. Hence, in 
Rabelais, the Pope says to the Abbess of Toucherome: 
“ There is not anything fitting for you to impetrate of me 
which I would not most willingly condescend unto.” And 
Jeremy Taylor says: “ When I fast, it is first an act of 
repentance for myself, before it can be an instrument of 
impetration for him.” Commensal is a very good word, 
signifying “ eating together at the same table.” Smollett 
has it in his translation of Gil Bias: “ They surrounded 
me, and with the utmost complaisance expressed their joy 
at seeing me become a commensal officer of the palace.” 


Behooful (needful, advantageous) is more familiar as 
behooveful. Shakespeare makes Juliet say: 

We have cull’d such necessaries 
As are behooveful for our State to-morrow. 

Pervicacious, meaning obstinate, is found no more, though 
it is found in Dryden. Rickling is a useful little worn. 
When Panurge gave Triboulet, the fool, a bladder with 
peas in it, Triboulet was so pleased that “ he slipt himself 
out of the Company, went aside, and ratling the Bladder 
took a huge Delight in the melody of the rickling and 
crackling Noise of the Pease.” So may we, without 
foolishness, take delight in the wonderful words in the 
Rabelaisian bladder, even though many of them be new 
lms nutritious than pease. 


Things Seen. 

Passengers. 

Thk Broadway cable car was overcrowded. An old man 
made his way up to the front where a younger man, 
wife, and child were seated. The younger rose promptly 
at the approach of the elder, ana, with a good-natured 
smile, said, “ Take my seat, sir.” 

“Oh, no!” protested the new passenger; “keep your 
seat, sir.” 

“ Take it, sir, take it.” 

Looking gravely over his spectacles, the new - comer 
said: “ But why should I take it ? Tell me that.” 

“ Well—well, now, for many reasons : because it’s the 
proper thing for me to give my seat to an older man.” 

“H’m! ah! I should like to know, sir, about how old 
you think I am, sir?” 

“ Sit down, sir, sit down.” 

The car at this point gave one of its series of hiccoughs, 
and everybody standing was wrenched and twisted out of 
temporary joint. The old man was jammed into the 
vacant seat. Everyone had some personal damages to 
repair. The air was lively with exclamations and apolo¬ 
gies. A passenger sitting opposite left the car. The 
older man then rose, and, motioning to the younger, 
said : “ There now, thank you, sir, there’s your seat again; 
hut I’d just like to ask you once more, how old you think 
I am, just for curiosity. I’d like to know.” 

“ Oh, now! that’s rather an embarrassing question to 
answer before such an audience.” And with a merry 
laugh—“I don’t like to say. Besides, it wouldn’t be 
polite.” 

A growing interest was manifested by the other 
passengers. The young wife lifted her little girl to her 
knee and whispered something to her husband. 

“What does she say? ” queried the old man. 

“ Oh, dear ! Ha, ha, ha! ” chuckled the younger. 
“ Why, my wife says you don’t look any older than I do. 
By Jove! is that so ? ” 

There was a craning of necks in the rear of the car. 
Someone called, “Down in front!” No oue seemed to 
be getting out anywhere. 

“That’s pretty tough on you, sir. I was bom in 1826, 
and am in my seventy-fifth year.” 

“Well, I was forty-one last month. There’s something 
wrong about one of us.” An explosion of laughter 
followed. Even the conductor joined in, and the motor- 
man peered through the door to see what was up. The 
little girl waited for the laughter to subside, and as it died 
out piped up shrilly, “ Say, Popper, are you getting 
acquainted with the people in the car ? ” 

Car No.-turned the curve at Forty-Fifth - street 

with the conductor and one passenger in an agony of 
embarrassment. 
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A Great Preacher. 

On Monday Dr. Joseph Parker, the minister of the 
City Temple, will enter upon his seventieth birthday, 
having been bom at Hexham-on-Tyne on April 9, 1830. 
In this connexion it may be interesting to recall a 
comparison which has been drawn between the eloquence 



REV. JOSEPH PABKER, D.D. 

From a photograph by Mestrs. KVlick <£ Abbott. 

of Dr. Parker and that of Chrysostom. It was on the 
occasion of Dr. Parker’s pulpit jubilee, in 1898, that the 
Rev. Yaughan Pryce, Principal of New College, London, 
spoke as follows: 

“ I have often thought that an interesting and striking 
parallel might be drawn between Chrysostom, the most 
famous preacher of ancient time, and the distinguished 
minister whom we congratulate to-day. 

Both may be described as by special vocation preachers, 
as obviously and distinctly called to preach as was the 
great Apostle himself: the numerous homilies of the one, 
with their varied and abundant excellencies, may not 
unfitly, I think, have placed beside them the sermons that 
have issued from the City Temple. Both preachers have 
dealt with the same text-book—toe Bible—and have aimed 
at making its voice clear to the men and women about 
them. The method of both may be truthfully called 
exegetical and expository. The one is said to have 
expounded the whole Bible in the services of the sanctuary; 
toe other, apart from numerous volumes of discourses all 
occupied with biblical ideas and with the relation of these 
to toe active life of busy men, has published the result of 
years of systematic exposition in the many volumes of the 
People’s Bible. The claim of both is to be interpreters of 
the Word: here is the basis of all argument and of all 
appeal. In both cases toe spirit of toe preacher is 
throughout warmly and intensely evangelical in toe best 
sense of that term, toe Gospel being to them the mind of 
God in deepest and most loving expression, a message of 
life, and therefore more than a philosophy, more than a 
theology. Both are known as men of conspicuous native 
gifts, men of great vitality, with power of incisive speech, 
pungent wit, regal imagination, with natures capable of 
passionate feeling and utterance when the wrongdoings of 


men have to be denounced; of tender, sympathetic, and 
healing words when the sorrowing have to be comforted. 
Neither can be called toe preacher of a philosophy, but 
there is philosophy in the preaching of both—the truest 
philosophy, because a philosophy which is true to human 
nature and the human heart. In toe preaching of both 
the ethical element abounds, and the supreme aim is to 
shape toe lives of men to high and noble ends, to gain 
influence over them with a view to their spiritual well¬ 
being. Consequently, with neither is the message that of 
a formal orthodoxy, but always that of a vital Christianity. 
The whole ministry of each may be called a protest against 
unbelief, against narrow conceptions of God, of man, and 
of life, a call to men to place the best highest. In both 
the preaching is an epitome of the character; toe preacher’s 
own soul struggles are depicted ; the preacher’s own 
spiritual conflicts, sorrows, and victories are portrayed in 
toe work of encouragement and warning. Each may 
properly be described as an extemporaneous preacher in 
toe best sense of toe term, with toe gift of felicitous 
expression, of subtle (and sometimes almost boisterous) 
humour, and with the faculties well in hand in the moment 
of utterance; each, in toe best sense, popular, partly, 
perhaps, through clearness and directness of speech and 
urgency of appeal, partly through toe power of conceiving 
and expressing the emotions and thoughts of men of the 
living present, and partly through fulness of apt, lively, 
and often homely illustration. It is a delicate task to 
compare two men like this, no doubt; nevertheless, the 
comparison best expresses the present speaker’s conception 
of him whose long and conspicuous service we recall 
to-day, and is the contribution he ventures to offer to the 
celebration of this Jubilee.” 


Stevenson Looks In. 

Sorely someone is there in the shade . . . Don’t go 
away! Yes; I am the watchman to-day: the Immortals 
are having their afternoon nap. Who are you ? Robert 
Louis Stevenson. You were only passing, and looked in ? 
A picturesque figure! I hear your friends love you. They 
wish you to stay ? You don’t seem to be quite sure about 
it yourself! That is the Empyrean: a rather dazzling 
light, isn’t it ? Ah!—lean on me; come this way. It is 
doubtful if you would feel at home here; questions might 
be asked about your diplomas—perfect artistry as distinct 
from genius. . . . What do I mean? Your work! So 
runs our verdict! Do rest on my arm; this radiance 
staggers you. The shade gave you a chill? You are 
one of toe unfortunate fortunates! Had your intellectual 
and imaginative capacity been equal to your superb gifts as 
an artist you would have taken your place in the sacred 
circle. Your case has a personal sweetness and grace; 
you have been acclaimed by the elect among mortals. But 
there is an infallible criterion of greatness. Let me call it 
genius. It is indefinable. Those fellows down there 
scramble to the housetops with their proclamations of it. 
Thoy have been trying to define it ever since Adam knew 
he was naked and hid himself; explaining this and that 
about it; giving their own impressions of it. But the 
secret is still concealed; and it never can be divulged. 
Here we never make any mistake! . . . You are an ex¬ 
tremely interesting imitation man of genius. You are the 
very genius of toe temperament of genius. You deceived 
others—sometimes yourself; you are acquitted of base 
intent! You danced all your life on the border-line of 
genius. Very clever, skilful; in Whir of Hermiston you 
almost crossed the frontier. It was then that your name 
was uttered in the Empyrean; there was a moment of 
expectant silence; then a moment of regret; Jeremy 
Taylor said a fine thing about you (I must not repeat!), 
and I saw a tear in Bunyan’s eye—but he did not speak. 
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Ah t pitiable) lovely fate! . . . 1 must tell you that yott 
have failed to make good your claim. In the literature of 
imagination the only irrefragable proof of genius is crea¬ 
tive power. It is not artistry, however exquisite. It is a 
Unique revelation: a new birth i it gives to the world a 
new thing. It is never imitative) it may confess its 
masters) but it does not follow them. Now you . . . Oh, 
yes: these things you bring ate well done! but have they 
not all been done before? Your graceful egoism Was 
farther graced by that word of inspired modesty about 
the sedulous ape. Your style is the agglomeration of 
an immense variety of styles informed by your own 
fascinating idiosyncrasy, your highly cultivated taste, your 
enchanted ear for the music of words. It is only original, 
only peculiarly your own, in the sense that a woman 
exquisitely dressed retains her individuality. She is the 
same person; but much of her charm is adventitious. So 
—we must speak the truth here! — your outfit is an 
exceedingly ingenious arrangement of almost all the 
beautiful things in the universal literary wardrobe. . . . 
Plagiarism ? Not at all! You are far too honest and 
fastidious to be a vulgar plagiarist. It was, indeed, 
unnecessary. For you could add colours to another’s 
rainbow; filigree to another’s embroidery; facets to 
another’s jewels. You have in the superlative degree the 
decorative mind. You are the M. Worth of English 
fiction. . . . Pray do not misunderstand me! You are 
more than that. But, being that, what oould you do 
with the five of the stars, the wonders and terrors of the 
illimitable deep ? You have bequeathed to your fellow- 
mortals a charming little kingdom; but was it not made 
out of the great empires of the Immortals ? You were 
sadly given to talking about your art and yourself as an 
artist. The “phrase of distinction’’ (that last infirmity 
of half-genius) was your Holy Greal; you lived in a kind 
of beatific adoration of it. Your insight was curbed by 
experiments in technique. You would pause to decorate 
an emotion; but pure emotion always springs to its own 
ideal expression, and needs no dressing, being the perfect 
nude. You would write—write—write the passion out of 
a love scene. Oh, how beautifully dead Catriona is! You 
would disfigure a character with a distinguished phrase. 
That is the dementia of artistry! You know how you 
would worry about “the hang of a thing’’ (Stevenson! 
genius doesn’t know, doesn’t care!), and would give the 
most delightful analyses of your feelings under the sweet 
torment of getting it to satisfy your sensitive artistic 
conscience. That is the way of the artist. It is not the 
way of genius. Not one of those radiant ones in the 
Heights is there by virtue of phrasemonger^. Why—let 
me tell you—the exultant irresistibility of their impassioned 
souls was impatient of the medium in which they were 
compelled by the dulnees of mortals to express themselves. 

. . . Am I a depressing person? You must not be downcast! 
Tens of thousands have yearned to get as far as you have 
got: they are out there in the shade, and I must not call 
them. You can barely exist here; but you will live in the 
glimpses of the moon. The generations who love fragrant 
personality in art will not suffer you to die. The oommon 
man, with his big hungry heart, will find small sustenance 
in you; so you will live less and less vividly. Your place 
wiu be among the dainty, the curious, the literary “ well- 
attired ’’ (as Milton said of the woodbine—Buskin has just 
been pitching into him for it); the dilettanti will arise in 
their children and children’s children and call you blessed. 
You are the cleanest and most wholesome of all the 
decadents. You wince at that! But the decadent is the 
worker in art whose work has no spiritual significance. . . . 
You fought death nobly—brave, bright spirit! but as you 
fought it you embalmed its mask in your art. I would 
hot willingly grieve you; but that was your nearest 
approach to an unoonscious effort of genius. . . . My 
dear Stevenson! here is Jekyll and Hydt. You are not, 
of course, to be judged finally by this story. But it is 


very characteristic of you! Here you had a theme of 
inspiration; it was your chance of immortality—and what 
did you do with it ? You saw in it a tale to make your 
readers’ flesh creep, and so you left it. There is nothing 
in your books, before or after, equal to that idea. It was 
a gleam upon you from the regions beyond, and had you 
been a man of genius you would have been compelled in 
spite of yourself to lift the whole thing out of the barren 
triviality—I had almost said the silliness—of decoctions 
from a chemist’s shop. Not so have the great ones dealt 
with the awful truth of man’s dual nature! You were 
there at close quarters with the most stupendous fact of 
human existence—the eternal conflict between good and 
evil, the peetilenoe that walks in darkness, the terrific 
unseen forces before which some of the finest spirits of all 
time have gone down in nameless ignominy—and yet— 
and yet you were content to treat this august problem 
through the agency of a chemical powder on the stomach! 
The tale has no profundity, no symbolism worthy the 
name; its terrors are the terrors of the mechanical ghost 
trade. I was about to say that its only sincerity is the 
sincerity of craftmanship. But you are plainly sincere in 
the entire business. It was to you a yam—just a yam— 
nothing more. ... I have brought you so far, and I ask 
you to lift your eyes to that shining place, and try to 
imagine what they would have made of it! They could 
not—they simply could not—have confined to a mere 
exercise in writing the overwhelming mystery of the angel 
and the beast in the human soul. They would have given 
to it the aooent altogether peculiar to intuitive imagination 
—the significance which is at once illuminative and inde¬ 
scribable. The divine spark in them would have blazed 
forth, and humanity would have had an apocalypse of its 
glory and its shame. And they would not afterwards, I 
assure you, have been able to tell much about it. For 
genius sees, and seeing reveals, and the miracle that is 
wrought remains a miracle even to itself. . . . Bobert 
Louis Stevenson! you have not wrought miracles, or, if 
you have, they are the miracles which can be taken to 
pieces and examined. And that is the difference between 
the artist and the creator, between fancy and imagination, 
between artistry and genius. ... I am glad, nevertheless, 
that you have looked in. Don’t be alarmed; that is only 
the Immortals beginning to awake. You may stay awhile. 
Go over there ana rest on the lower slope; you will find it 
quiet and sunny; there are blue-bells and heather, and a 
tranquil sky. . . . See! there is Bunyan. He is almost 
always alone. Shall I ask him to come and speak to 
you? . . . Vincent Brown. 


Correspondence. 

The Missing Word. 

Sir, —A few days ago Lord Strathcona, the High Com¬ 
missioner for Canada, in his place in the House of Lords, 
repudiated the word “colony ” in referring to those parts 
of the Empire which are not washed by tne waters of the 
Narrow Seas. At the time of the great Jubilee, Sir 
Wilfred Laurier referred with equal directness to the fact 
that Canada was no longer a colony; that its inhabitants 
were no more colonists than the inhabitants of Kent. 
Canada is a nation. The Afrikander Dutch of South 
Africa, particularly the old families loyal to the British 
Crown, have long resented the use of the word “ colonists ” 
because they say they never were British colonists, though 
they yield to no Briton in loyalty to Queen Victoria and 
her heirs. In Australia, the affected assumption of superi¬ 
ority by New Chums over the “colonists” is bitterly 
resented, and the stony stare of the British administrator 
in dealing with the inhabitants of Britain beyond sea has 
been the raw material of rebellion for 140 years. The 
lost possessions of England are due to this cause more than 
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to any other. Why is this ? The term “ colony ’’ implies 
servitude, inferiority, suzerainty, subordination of lesser 
breeds in a lower state to that of the high mightiness of 
the mother country. This was the Roman and Napoleonic 
conception of a colony, and we know the result. The 
derivation of the word “ oolony ” is uncertain, but the 
learned Skeat suggests the root to be from kal, “ to drive.’' 
If there is one thing that the American rebellion taught 
the Anglo-Saxon race, it is that the “ colonists ” will not 
be driven or coerced even in word. What wonder, then, 
that the terms “colony” and “colonist” should be as 
vigorously and sincerely repudiated by Canada as by 
Kent: by Victoria or Natal as by Midlothian or Lanca¬ 
shire ? If the British people wish to federate the British 
Empire there is no tie more effective than the abolition of 
the words “ colony ” and “ colonists,” and the frank and 
whole-hearted acceptance of the idea that the man in 
Ottawa or King William’s Town is no less a Briton or a 
Britisher than the man who reads his Daily Mail on the 
top of the Peckham omnibus, or takes his morning gallop 
in the Row. But it is necessary to clear away the jungle 
of misconception that has sprung up from the bad old 
days when Englishmen claimed from settlers across the sea 
tribute and respect, not merely to the Queen, but to 
political institutions created by them for their own, not for 
colonial, convenience. In order to dispel this misconcep¬ 
tion, a word must be found that shall describe the subjects 
of the Queen in all parts of the Empire. The matter has 
been discussed for some years, but no one has yet hit upon 
happy solution. The word “Briton” exdudes the 
anadian, the South African, or the Australasian. I am 
indined to think that the word “Britisher” is the only 
one that satisfactorily indudes the whole of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and even then the Odtic Irish may consider 
themselves exduded. After the fighting on the Tugela no 
word will be satisfactory to the Empire that is unsatis¬ 
factory to the Irish. Perhaps you will, therefore, open 
your columns for a discussion as to the best substitutes 
for “ oolony ” and “ colonists,” which by common consent 
should be relegated to the dust-bin of disused language. 

The part taken in the war by the Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
munities over sea requires their recognition not as 
dependencies but as equals; as partners in the assets of 
the British Empire. Parham entaiy federation may be 
impossible, but tine need for a continuous foreign policy, 
the necessity for raising the social and educational standard 
of all classes throughout the empire, and the certainty 
that the tendency of British thought is to grow more like 
that of Canada and Australia than the daughter nations to 
become like that of England, emphasise the importance of 
discovering a word without further delay that shall be 
finally accepted as descriptive of Queen’s men and women 
all over the world. Downing-street cannot help us. Will 
not the poets, the men of imagination, and masters of 
language, and even the mon whom language masters, 
come over and help us? The Queen is the Queen of 
Canada, but the Parliament at Westminster has no more 
power to coerce Canadians than the Parliament of Ottawa 
to coerce the men of Camden Town. If sympathy is closer 
between the Canadians, the Australians, and the Cape 
men at the outset of an acquaintance than with New 
Chums or Tender Foots, the comradeship on the outskirts 
of the nation comes from greater knowledge, larger 
sympathies, and a wider outlook than that of the sedentary 
and insular stay-at-homes whose separatism and peace-at- 
any-priceism has now received a blow that has staggered 
inhumanity.—I am, &c., Arnold White. 


Lettres a PEtrangere. 

Monsieur lb Directeur,— On nous communique une 
note publi6e par votre journal dans son numero du 
31 Mars dernier, et d’apres laquelle l’auteur d’une traduc¬ 
tion, d’ailleurs non autoris4e par nous, et par consequent 


tout-4-f ait inoorrecte, d’un ouvrage publie par notre maison, 
et intitule Lettret d VStrangdrt, par Honore de Balzac, 
aurait emis des doutes serieux sur l’authentioite de 
quelques-unes de ces lettres. 

Nous donnons un dementi formel & cette allegation qui 
eet de nature 4 nous causer un prejudice materiel et 
surtout moral que vous comprendrez facilement. 

Toutet lea lettres publics par nous sont absolument 
authentiques; les originaux sont entre lee mains de M. le 
Vioomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul (37, Boulevard du 
Regent, & Bruxelles) qui consentirait certainement & les 
communiquer 4 toute personne autorisee qui lui en ferait 
la demanae. 

Nous vous demandons de vouloir bien publier la presente 
dans un de vos plus prochains numeros et vous prions, 
Monsieur le Directeur, de recevoir l’assurance de nos 
sentiments distingu 6 s. 

P. Pon. Calxann Lfrvv. 

Paris: 4 Avril, 1900. 


Maeterlinck and the “Contemporary Review.” 

Sir, —It is not my wish to answer in any detail Miss 
Underhill’s attack on my Maeterlinck article. I merely 
want to explain, first, that my article was not intended as 
a complete study of Maeterlinck, but rather as a discussion 
of his poetry, regarded chiefly from the technical stand¬ 
point. His essays, his mysticism and philosophy, were 
outside my consideration, except in so far as they enabled 
a reader to understand his artistic methods. No doubt 
I ought to have called the article “ The Poetry of Maeter¬ 
linck,” or something of the sort, to avoid misunderstanding 
such as seems to have occurred. 

In the second place, I must caution your readers against 
accepting Miss Underhill’s summary of my article as 
accurate. I quote a sentence from her letter: “ In all 
these plays Mr. Ropes, while denying Maeterlinck the 
dramatic gift, allows his power over the chords of pity and 
terror—but rather thinks Mr. Kipling does it better.” 
This obviously refers to the following paragraph of my 
article (the only place in which Kipling is mentioned at 
all): “ This method of suggesting the supernatural [the 
passage refers to ‘L’Intruse,’ and to that play alone] 
without describing it, of building up an insistent horror 
out of common but inexplicable things, is not peculiar to 
Maeterlinck; it is, in fact, the well-known device of skilful 
modem writers of weird and supernatural tales. Kipling 
has used it with great success, so has Guy de Maupassant. 
Maeterlinck’s style is more poetic than theirs, but less 
convincing.” This is what I said, and the meaning is 
tolerably obvious. “ L’Intruse ” is a study in super¬ 
natural horror, in which Maeterlinck uses, and successfully 
uses, literary methods common to many modem writers. 
I mentioned Kipling and Maupassant, as I might have 
mentioned Stevenson and Sheridan Le Fanu. But such 
practised literary craftsmen as Maupassant, and Kipling 
give their readers a stronger shudder than does the 
mystical Maeterlinck, possibly because these two are 
habitually in contact with hud realities. I venture to 
assert that what I wrote is not in the least like what Miss 
Underhill says I wrote. Let your readers compare the 
two passages and judge for themselves. 

I must plead guilty, however, to ignoring “ the strange 
stillness of the soul which is felt through his (Maeter¬ 
linck’s) works,” and I should be glad if Miss Underhill, 
or some other disciple of the Belgian master, would so far 
have pity on me as to explain what and whose soul is 
referred to, what this stillness is, whether serenity or 
silence or both, and why this serenity and silence of some¬ 
body’s soul should make a great dramatic poet, when 
Shakespeare had to content himself with emotion and ex¬ 
pression.—I am, &c., Arthur R. Rofrs. 

April 2, 1900. 
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“Mudie’s! ” 

Sib, — I feel surprised that the verdict against Mudie’s 
Library in the Vizetelly case has attracted so little notice. 
Surely it is against the public interest. Mudie’s will now 
have to start a corps of censors, and books which the 
ublic ought to read will be rejected by the Library 
ecause of references to living persons which are doubtful 
in their significance. Besides, on this new principle, 
where is responsibility for the circulation of a book to 
stop? How many people “handle” a book before it 
reaches the public ? Wholesale distributing agents, Her 
Majesty’s mails, wholesale carriers, retail booksellers, &c. 
Is an action for libel to lie against all these ? I represent 
in my family an unbroken subscription of over forty 
years to Mudie’s, and feel that they are good servants of 
the reading public, who ought not to be hampered in the 
way they bid fair to be.—I am, &c., 

London Institution, J. Spencer Curwen. 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. : April 4, 1900. 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 28 (New Series). 

We offered a prize last week for the best suggestion, within the 
limits of 200 words, of a subject for an historical novel. Apparently 
the task was too heavy, for very few readers have competed. The 
beet enggestion is, we think, the following, contributed by Hiss 
Grace Stebbing, West Bene, Moat Oroft-road, Eastbourne : 

Why has no historical novel ever been woven around that wonder¬ 
ful Prince Henry of the fifteenth century, fifth son of John I., of 
Portugal ? 

Gould more fascinating hero of romanoe be found than the young 
governor of the just-oonquered military post, ardent student, pro- 
phetic learner, and, uncommon combination, philosophical mathe¬ 
matician with practical mind 1 

Britons, for gratitude, owe tribute to the memory of this prince- 
scholar. Many beloved invalids have been restored to health, many 
precious lives prolonged by the discovery of Madeira—disoovery 
primarily owing to his determination and intuitive knowledge of 
what existed in the mysteries of the unknown seas. 

As for the festively inclined, what thanks don't they owe the 
wonderful sun-fed grapes of Madeira! What a picture might be 
the famished sailor's first feast on the lovely island which they bad 
just named from its wealth of bnilding wood. 

For a touch of oomedy comes his oaptain’s disoovery of Porto 
Santo, and letting loose thereon one solitary rabbit and her babies, 
whioh in two years had so multiplied as to eat their home into a 
desert, which, strangely enough, was the dowry of Columbus's first 
wife about fifty years later. 

Other suggestions inolude these : 

The Modern Patriot. 

A youth burning to serve his country, becomes absorbed in the 
problem of life presented by the masses. He is sent to South 
Africa on a search for health. He finds it and wealth. There he 
sees a way to realise his dreams—in a vast region holding illimit¬ 
able possibilities as a British possession. With indomitable oourage 
and energy he pursues his object. 

He meets and becomes deeply attaohed to the high-souled, ill- 
fated hero of Khartoum, who is the one man that peroeives the best 
in him. Inclined to follow his hero to Khartoum, he yet sticks to 
his guns in Africa, feeling his mission lies there; and also 
(perhaps) beciU8e of a secret, but hopeless, attachment to his hero’s 
sister, which he would overcome. 

Sheer foroe of character, with a singleness of purpose that 
brings all his powers to bear on the one issue, carries him through 
with eminent suooess, but not without jealous envy, and aspersions 
on his character as a money-grubber. 

The mistake of the Raid brings enmity swarming upon him. 
His adherents are the more enthusiastic. Undaunted by frustra¬ 
tions and disappointment, he still pushes on his work. He rescues 
a despairing lad from gambling away his life, sod shakes him 
up to better things. 

Then war intervenes to carry out his designs. In the siege of 
his beloved Kimberley the real heart of the man shows itself to 
all. The lad, hit by a chance shot, dying, confesses his name a 
false one, and begs him to convey his few treasures to his 
mother—the love of his early life. [A. C., London.] 


The Forlorn Hope. 

Pietros Joubert, Boer, orphaned in childhood, inheriting from 
Huguenot ancestors higher instincts, finer feelings than those 
around him, poverty and hardship, endured as a matter of course 
by helpless ignoranoe, arouse his sympathies. He determines to 
rise, to show them a higher life than the mere wresting subsistence 
from Nature with little regard for humanity. 

He seizes opportunities, but honour often prevents him from 
pushing his advantage. Generally more or lees misunderstood, he is 
regarded watohfully, suspiciously. 

Aoting-President in Burger’s absence fires his mind with the idea 
that here lies the way of usefulness. He contests the Presidency 
with his friend Kruger, is juggled out of his majority—as he may 
have lost his bride, owing to his rival's superior riches. 

Krugeritee influence opinion against him as a progressionist 
desiring unwished, and unneeded reforms; as a friend to the hated 
Englisher—his visit to England later, a supposed proof. 

Accusations of treachery after the Raid nearly break his heart 
Then, only, he beoomee aware of Kroger’s jealousy, and the prevail¬ 
ing feeling. 

His opposition to the war goes against him ; but his conduct of it 
is trusted in. Misfortunes follow and oppress him. Cronje's sur¬ 
render forbodee the end. He succumbs to Beath with a broken¬ 
hearted sense of his life’s failure. Then his loss is deplored, and his 
obiracter appreciated. 

[A. C, London.] 

The Romance of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford* 
and Lucy, Lady Carlisle. 

The exciting events of the time form an excellent framework for 
a study of the oelebrated characters who made history by the foroe 
of their own personalities. The group of popular leaders, headed 
by Pym and Hampden, onoe Wentworth's intimates, beooming his 
mortal foes, who hound him to death ; his own oomplex character 
urging him, by a mixture of ambition and unselfish devotion to 
Charles, to adopt a policy that has made his name execrated ; the 
vacillating King, persistently thwarting till he ruined the man he 
loved, and stooping to aooept the supreme sacrifice of his death ; 
Henrietta Maria, mischievous and intriguing, trying to win over 
Strafford’s enemies by midnight and backstair conferences; Lady 
Carliste, beautiful, witty, and gay, oourted equally by Voltaire and 
by Laud, accused of every moral baseness, but using her utmost 
finesse to save the man she truly loved—these are the acton in the 
swiftly moving tragedy that brought Wentworth to the soaffold, 
where, noble and dauntless, never reproaohing the master who 
abandoned him, he died with a oourage worthy of a better cause. 
Here is material for a dramatic and touching story. 

[M. C. B„ Ascot.] 

The Bbidob-Buildbrb of the Middle Ages. 

Eg., London Bridge, commenced 1176 on site of old wooden 
structure, and completed by the Frenoh uriest-engineer Isembert, 
1209. Charter of engagement given by King John, though pro¬ 
bably thus thwarting English feeling, the masons of the oountry 
being noted for their powers in throwing arohe*. 

It is an early instanoe of an almost national undertaking, lists of 
donors in all parts of the ounntry showing that the public spirit 
was stirred by the endeavour to perve and beautify London. 

Or, the Order of the Pontije or engineer-monks of the twelfth 
oentary, whose bridge-building and roadmaking were great aids to 
the progress of civilised intercourse. 

Or, the building of Bow Bridge by order of Queen Mathilda (who, 
it is suggested, wsb wetted iu orossing the ford) ; the maintenance 
and repair undertaken later by the Abbess of Barking, and by her 
handed on to the later monastery. The abbot permitted a house 
to be built and the charge of the bridge to devolve on the tenant, 
who levied taxes on passers-by, except the nobility ! 

This would be a romanoe of work, not of fighting, and claims a 
Kipling or a Stevenson. The curious hero of the present historical 
novel, who has five sore wounds, but recovers from them after a 
meal of bread and burgundy sufficiently to ride thirty miles, would 
be absent. There need be no absence of love-interest, however 
the raoe of engineers and masons still continues. 

[S. C., Brighton.] 

Replies reoeived also from Miss C., York; L. G., Reigate. 


Competition No. 29 (New Series). 

On page 296 of this number of the Academy will be found a letter 
from Mr. Arnold White, pointing out the necessity for a word to 
cover all Greater Britons, and not only Greater Britons but also 
Irishmen. “Colonial,” he points out, is too local, and “Britisher’' 
excludes the Irish. We offer a prize of a guinea for the beat 
suggestion. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chsnoery-lane, W.O.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, April 10. Each answer must be accompanied by 
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the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 3<n>, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addressee should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Oub Special Pbizb Competition. 

The following were received up till the date of the dosing of the 
competition'on Maroh 31. The names of the prize winners will be 
aimonnced in our issue of A.pril 28: Josef a, Perseverentia, Nix, 
Ultimo, Buppredito, Busby, Leonard Eliot, Peter Wynsd, Diok 
Whittington, Fersev&ro Magda, T. A. M., Bevil MacDonald, Sleepy, 
Free-will, Bhymer, Lena, Paul Ives, Aspira, Erin, M. C. B., Arden, 
Annandale, Boye Tara, Coz, Sir Gujon, Catherine Seyton, Tailored, 
Pegasus, Will o’ the Mill, Pierrette, Bisnullab, Soetratus, Hampton 
Clovelly, Chione, Locris, Hippens, Hugo, Linda, Mabd Cook, 
Oleander, Sunshine, Frances, Parva, Tarantula, Wanderer, Simple 
Bondeau. Sadelbia, Weller, Percy Sohofield, Sohola Begia, Joan 
Symple, Letebne, Sterne, J. J. Ellis, II Penseroso, Lorraine, Viking, 
Waterwitch, Ylime, A. H., Theta, Puffin, Chelsea Bun, Mary Jane, 
Wulfruna, Aqote Sulis, T. Valmot, Erin-go-bragh. Ursa Minor, 
Scribbler, Davy, Bonnet Rouge, Stella, Lee Lorton, Anna Howe, 
Cornubia, W. H. L. Pool, Grace Hope, Goos, Prox, Abana, Ambo, 
John Quill, The Young Usurper, The Black Rosary, Sybilline, 
Maylre, Bed Feather, Tweep, Seph, Tutus in undis, Ad arma oes- 
santes, Yacol, A D. A., Brentano, Wintonella. Borneo, Job Wilkins, 
Brugglesmith, Errie, Iona, Stream, Verbeia, Dunkeld, Super, West¬ 
minster, Schatz, Omicron, Boreas, Bentor, Stina, Tramp, Forlock, 
Trebla, Sweet Pea, Highland, Miser, Clyde, Glenorie, Dreamer, 
Sauerkraut, Henry Brandauer, Sappho, Thais, John Stuart, Gobio, 
Rhodesia, Gweno, Melmoth, Epictetus, L'lnoonnu, Heeper, Newton 
Dons, Fulford, Bobin Hood, Pro Patria, Fermain, Patienoe, Pepino, 
Jap, Falomides, Conal More, Amalfi, A. Lester, The Absolute 
Stranger, Misty Law, T. Cavers, Skylark, Peter the Poet, Merrick, 
Ralph Ley land, Aldah, Tartar, Joseph Marie, Youghy Boughy Bo, 
Djleth, Sorbonne, Dinna Forget, Aliquis, Cadmus, Valentine, Skerry, 
Arthur Beaumont, Allan Park, Jasper, Torquay, Ystwyth, Rolling 
Stone, The Boy, Shanavest, Piotor Ignotus, Novarum, Hamerton 
Yoke, O. Biginal, Leicester, Ser Hughie, The Seoond Person, 
Tragelaphos, Alchemist, Ethleen, Le Beveur, Hildee, Minster, 
Kioone, Silberhorn, Adria, Hyksoe, Frisia, Amapola, Mauraithe, 
Sinloc, El Kahira, B. Earp, Montana, Schellen Berg. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Boohs of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.'] 

Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

We refer elsewhere to this hook, of which the following 
is the last sentence: “ The aim of the present volume has 
been no more than this—to show the Protestant, and 
especially the Anglican Protestant, of to-day, be¬ 
wildered by doubts and difficulties, that if this voice of 
the organic [Catholic] Church be illusory, all doctrinal 
Christianity—the miracle of Christ’s birth and death, 
the miracle of the Besurrection and the Atonement, re¬ 
garded as objective truths, are equally illusory also." 
(Black. 6s.) 

On the Eve of the Was. By Evelyn Cecil, M.P. 

This is the narrative of a journey in the Transvaal last 
autumn, in which the author met and conversed with 
Presidents Kruger and Steyn, Mr. Schreiner, and other 
influential men. He endeavours to state political aspects 
of the crisis as they existed, or were thought to exist, on 
the eve of the conflict. (Murray.) 

Mbs. Delany (Maby Granville) : Compiled by 

a Memoir, 1700-1788. George Paston. 

This is a useful abridgment of the voluminous Auto¬ 
biography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, published in 
six volumes in 1861-62 at five pounds the set. Some 
unpublished letters have been drawn upon by the present 
editor. (Grant Bichards.) 


First and Last Poems. By Arabella Shore. 

A note on this book will be found in our Bibliographical 
column. (Grant Bichards. 5s. net.) 

Hints on the Conduct of Business, • — 

Public and Private. By Sir Courtenay Boyle. 

“ The active man riseth not so much by his strength as 
the expert by his stirrups,” is the motto of this volume of 
business maxims by the Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
The sixteen chapters deal with such subjects as the Opening 
and Closing of Letters, Notes, Labour-Saving Appliances, 
The Use of Experts, Compilation of Eeports, Interviews, 
Deputations, &c., &c. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 

A Brief History of 

Eastern Asia. By J. C. Hannah. 

By Eastern Asia Mr. Hannah means all Asia except 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
The book has a useful relation to many political problems 
of the present day, dealing as it does with such great 
historical processes as “ The Bussian Conquest of Siberia," 
“ The War between English and French in India,” “ The 
Opening of Japan and its Besults,” &c., &e. (Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 


POETRY. OBITIOISM. AND BELLES LKTTRBS. 


Gardner (Edmnnd G.), Dante.(Cent) net 

Haberlandt (Michael), Ethnology .(Dent) net 

Trench (Marie). The Passion Play. (Kegan Paul) net 

Carrington (Fit* Hoy), Tne Queen’s Garland.(Duckworth) 


1/0 

1/0 

1/8 

2/8 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Macquoid (Kath. S. and Gilbert 8.}, In PariB . 1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cook’s Literary and Historical Map of London.(Cook A Son) 1/0 

MaoGnnn (John), The Making of Character: Some Educational Aspects 

of Ethics .(Camb. Univ. Press) 

V. W., A Book of Comfort: Being Selections from the Psalms. 

(Duckworth A Co.) net 1/0 

Major (Thomas), Leaves from a Squatter’s Note Book .(Sands) 

Taylor (BeDjarmn), Sloryology : Essays in Folk-Lore, Sea-Lore, and Plant- 

Lore .(Stock) 

Weguelin (H. W.), Carnations and Picotees for Gardsn and Exhibition 

(Newnes) 3/8 

Hasluck (Paul N.), Electric Bells.(Cassell) 

Dixon (William Scarth), The Soort of Kings.(Grant Richards) 10/6 

Spencer (Eaward), The Great Game, and How It is Played 

(Grant Richards) 

Advance* Bock-Keeping .(Pitman A 8onsj 

Business Terms ana Phrases .(Pitman & Sons) 

Eyre-Todd (George), Morison’s Chronicle of the Year’s News of 1390 : a 

Diary and Epitome.(Morison) 

Loch (C. 8.), The Annual Charities Register and Digest .(Lmgmans) 

The Official Year Book of the Church of England, 1900.(8.P.C.K.) 

Army Administration: a Business View. By Centurion 

(Constable A Co.) 

Goodrich (Arthur), Our South African Empire. .(Pearson) net /8 

Royal University of Ireland: Calendar for 1900 ... (Thom & Co., Dublinj 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Africanus, The Transvaal Boers .(Marshall A Sons) 2/0 

Shakespeare’s Works. Vols. XL and XII. .. Newnes/ 1/0 

Annandale (Charles), Concise English Dictionary . 3/8 

Hnxley (Thomas H.), Lessons in Elementary Physiology .(Macmillan) 

Trench (Richard Chenevix), In Time of War.(Kegan Paul) /6 

Dickens (Charles), The Old Curiosity Shop .(Nelson) 

Dickens (Charles), Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz .(Nelson) 

Thackeray (W. M.l, Pendennis ..(Nelson) 

Smith (Sir W.), A History of Greece from the Earbest Times to the Roman 

Conquest.(Murray) 7/8 

A Piotoria! and Descriptive Guide to London.(Ward, Lock) 1/0 

Kelly (Edmond), Government or Human Evolution .(Longmans) net 7/0 

The Chiswick Shakespeare: Midsummer Night’s Dream. King Lear_ 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can le supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8*. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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OATALOQUE8. 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

rKBB LIBRARIES. — The APRIL CATALOGUES 
of Voluble SECOND-HAND WORKS end NEW RE- 
MAINDEBS, offered at pnoee greatly leduoed, are Now 
Beady, and will be sent poet free upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Son. Library Department, 186. Strand, London. W.C. 


W ILLIAMS A NOBGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

14, h«M> Street, Oorent Oerden, to. South Fiedertek St. 
Edtnbonh, end 7 , Broed Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on eppUeetton. 


B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

T0URIST8* GUIDE BOOKS. 

Eew fully detailed CATALOGUE lent poet free on eppUoeOoo. 
DULAU A CO., 37, Soso Seoul. Loenoe, W. 


TTTANTED, INQUIRIES for ESTIMATES 
VV for PRINTING PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, 
BOOKS, Ac , by e Firm of Printer, in the Prorlnoee (with 
direct communication with London). Equipped with Linos 
and Plant for producing hlgh-clw work.—Addreee, Publica¬ 
tions," John Hadtlon k Co., Salisbury Square, E.C._ 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

“VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &o. 


Street, E.C., haTeepeolauy-Dum notaryana 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machine* for fast folding and covering 8, 16, M, or 19-page 
Journals at one operation. . .. . _ 

Advice and assistanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
Hew Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial 0Aloes free. Adver- 
Using and Publishing Department* ooudaoted. 

Telephone 6B19L Telegraph “ Afri ca n i sm , London." 


High-Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
ttyle or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLKY, 

40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL 

T ITER ARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 
-Li axurleuMd in Idterary Work, and who has sooea toth, 
British Museum Heading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring aid stance in Literary Ra* 
search, or in seeing Work through the Prees. Translations 
under taken from French, Italian, or Spanish.— Apply, by 
latter, to D. 0. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.O. 

T ype-writing.—mss., plays, <tc. 

promptly TYPED. Special attention to Scientific and 
Tabular Documents. Price List and Specimens on application. 
— L. Mills, 31, Cauldwell Street. Bedford. 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and aoonrately 

JL done. 10 <L per 1,000 word a Simples and references. 
Multi-Copies,—Address, Miss E. M., 18. Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 

T YPE-WRITING; TYPEWRITING; 

TYPE-WRITING. —NOVELS, PLAYS. ESSAYS care¬ 
fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
Reference i to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Graham, 33, 
Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALT per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
u»nm monthly when not drawn below 4100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Tor the encouragement of Thrift the Bankreoeivee small sums 
n deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed 41. 

BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS HI MONTH. 

BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

TOR FIVE SHILLINGS TMWL MONTH. 


The BIBKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, port free 
FRANCIS RAVENBOROPT, Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY** 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 09. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition {described fully on page 
298) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


required.—Addrei 
W.C. 


K., Acadxmt Offloe, 4% Chancery Lane, 


R 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.M <».. Lord 
Chief Justioe of England, will preeide at the 110th ANN IVER- 
8 ARY DINNER, on WEDNESDAY, Mat 2 nd, at the HOTEL 
CECIL. Strand. W.OL, at 7 for 7.30 p m. precisely. , t 

Gentlemen willing to serve as Btewards are requested to 
oommunlcat. with the Smi^U 7 , LLEWELY n ROBERW. 

7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


T71LIZABETHAN 8TAGE SOCIETY.— 

Hi MILTON'S 8 AM 8 ON AGON 1STE 8 , at ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL. LANGHAM PLACE, on WEDNESDAY, A PRIL 11th, 
at 3 o'clock. Prices, la to 5s. Tickets at the Box Office. 

C\ OVERNE^SES for PRIVATE FAMILIES 

VJ —MISS LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several 
highly-qualified English and Foreign G. vernes»es for Resident 
and Daily Engagements— Central Rioistbt roa Tcachuu, 
28, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


W IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL.— Mrs. 

J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS ss BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhurst. Woodside. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Mine Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, Bishop and Mrs. Barry, Col. and Mrs Chenevix 
Trench, and others. 

T he princess Helena college 

EALING, W. 

Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Chirter 1886. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCES 8 CHRISTIAN. 
High-class education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE¬ 
MEN. as Resident ot Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
Rnd Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 
games. 

Training department for kindergarten students in prepara¬ 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Home in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students ana for a few children under ten years of age. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 


R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

The Coarse of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them lor Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accountants' Branch 
P.W'.D.—For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 

T. BARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 

The SUMMER SE 88 ION will begin on MAY 1st. 1900. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, 
suhieot to the Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital oont&ins a service of 750 tads. Scholarships and 
Prizes of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded 
annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other 
Loudon Unirersity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for 
other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well equipped cricket ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the 
Wabden of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S' 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 8 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAR BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Seoond Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchistkb. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prioe Sf. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“ An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes ..—hill 
of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British WttUf. 

CHRIST’S “ MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to fled in all Dr. Maclaren*s 
works.”— Christian World Pulpit. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons 

" The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diotion which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.** 
Methodist T ime s. 

PAUL’S PRAYEBS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlenmed, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

New York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14tb, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

" No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North British Daily Mad. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and moat 
exquisite literary finish.”— Christian Leader. 


Crown 8vo, cloth hoards, prioe Ss. 6d., post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMK8 HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 600 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: " Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Herald says: “They will probably 
interest and instruot many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.** 

Now Ready, Beoond Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards 
Is. 6d., poet free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

tares on the 8criptual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

“Explains the position of religions dissent with 
great force and eloquenoe.*’— Manchester Guardian. 

“ Nothing oould be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures.*’— Christian World. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 6cL, post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Oonciae 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price ML. 

OUR PRINCIPLE^aCongrresrationallst 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 

Post 8yo, cloth, with Portraits, 
prioe 0s., post free. 

WELSHMEN In ENGLISH PULPITS ; of. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
lrom Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATER8. 

The Expository Times says: “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers,-with their thirty sermons, 
and the price is nut a few shillings.” 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. post free. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Penry, Martyr, 155&-1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 

Simpson. 

“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividness, and grace or style.” 

Rev. Archibald Durr, D.D. 

Loudon : 

ALEXANDER A 8HEPHEABD, to., 

21 and 22, Fornival Street, Ho.'born, W.U. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW LIST 


A book of special Interest in view of the production of 
MB. CHARLES WYNDHAM’8 NEW PLAY. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE ADVENTDRES OF 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 6s. 


CAPTAIN SATAN. 

From the French of LOUIS OALLET. 

With specially engraved Portrait of Cyrano de Bergerac. 

“ A graphic word sketch of the personality and salient ex¬ 
ploits of Cyrano de Bergerac, the splendid soldier, poet, 
dramatist, and philosopher who was one of the most con¬ 
spicuously picturesque Frenchmen of the seventeenth century.” 

Daily TeUgrapk. 

BY A NSW POLISH WRITER. 

ANIMA VILIS: 

A Tale of the Croat Siberian Stoppo. 

By MARIA RODZIEWICZ. 

Translated hy Count 8. C. d* POISONS. 6s. 

“Antma Vilia,” in addition to its powerful oharaoterisation, 
purports to give a faithful presentation of Siberia and its life, 
and depiots a mode of exisU-ncd which is very different from the 
previous erroneous impressions of Siberia. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF " QUO VADIS.” 

SECOND EDITION. 

IN the NEW PROMISED LAND. 

By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Author of “Quo Vadis " 
Translated from the original Polish by Count 8. de 
8 OI 88 ON8. With a new Photogravure Portrait of Henryk 
8ienkiewicx. as. 6d. 

“Tale of a simple-minded Polish peasant and his daughter. 
Their simplicity is quaintly brought out in one olever touch. 
The several scenes are full of colour and intensity. He is a 
writer of power.”—Poll Mall Gazette. 


MAURU8 JOK4i*8 FAMOUS NEW NOVEL. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

THE POOR PLUTOCRATS 6s. 

By MAURU8 JOKAI. Author of “Black Diamonds.” "A 
Hungarian Nabob.” Ac. With floe Autograph Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait of the Author. TranslaUd by R. NI8BET 

“ For sheer vigour of dramatic incident and vivid excitement 
there is not one of J6kat's tales that can beat this. In all the 
qualities which make J6kai’s wild Hungarian genius unique, 
this weird and lurid story is supreme .”—PaU Mall GamlU. 


CURTIS YORKE’8 LATEST NOVEL. 

THIRD EDITION. 

JOCELYN ERROLL. 6s. By Curtis 

YORKE. Author of “Once." “Because of the Child,” 
“ Valentine,” Ac. With flue Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author. 

“Will he read with Interest. Pauline Etheredge is skilfully 
touched in.”— Daily ChrxmicU. 

London: Jakkold k Sons, 10 k 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICA TI ONS. 

WORKS BY DR. M ACL AREN. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, prioe 6s. each, poet free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

11 An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Weekly. 

CHRISTS “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”— Christian World Pulpit. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual ins’ght, combined with 
an aptness of il ns« ration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Tims*. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be uLclerstood by the 
unlearned, at d yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

New York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“ No Britiph preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scriptuie in a more scholarly style.” 

North British Daily Mail. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.” — Christian Leader . 


London : 

ALEXANDER & 8HEPREARD, Ltd., 

21 and 22, Fnrnival Street, IlolborD, W.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 392. APRIL, 1900. 8vo, price 6s. 

I. THE ALASKA BOUNDARY. 

IL FICTION and PHILANTHROPY. 

IIL RELIGION in GREEK LITERATURE. 

IV. MORRIS and ROSSETTI. 

V. THE STRUGGLE for ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE 
(1815-184*1). 

VI. CAPPADOCIAN DISCOVERIES. 

VII. ALEXANDER LESLIE and PRINCE RUPERT.i 

VIII. THE EVOLUTION of the STARS. 

IX. PARTITION of the WESTERN PACIFIC. 

X. DEAN MILMAN. 

XL GREAT BRITAIN and 80UTH AFRICA. 

London: Longmans, Gbekn k Co. 


THE ENGLI8H 

HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

No. 58. APRIL, 1900. Royal 8vo, price 6s. 

1. Articles. 

THE 8COTTI8H PARLIAMENT BEFORE the UNION 
of the CROWNS. By ROBERT 8. RAIT. Part I. 
THE RELATIONS of DEFOE and HARLEY. By 
THOMAS BATESON. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY of ENGLAND UNDER 
WALPOLE. By BASIL WILLIAMS. Part I. 
COLONEL 0RAD0CK*S MI8SION8 to EGYPT. By 
Profewor ALFRED STERN. J 

2. Nates and Documents. - 3. Review of Boole*.-t. Notices of 

Periodical Publication*. 

London: Longmans, Gauor k Co. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 

The following have appeared, and tome of 
the numbert containing them can still be 
obtained; or Complete Set* may be had 
separately for 3s. 6d.:— 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIB JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GBAY. 

BOBEBT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIB WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL BICHABDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINOEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LOBD MACAULAY. 

BOBEBT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLEBIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

LIS T- 


NEW V0L8. JU8T PUBLISHED. 

MACMILLAN’S 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 

Edited by A. W. POLLABD. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

In 3 vole. 

Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6tL net each. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter 
dealing with the events which hare induced 
the present crisis. 

IMPRESSIONS OF 

SOUTH AFRICA, 

By the Right Hod. JAMES BRYOE, M.P. 

With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal 
Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

FROM SEA TO SEA, 

And other Sketches. 

LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 


In » vole., extra crown Svo, red cloth, gilt tope, 6s. each. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 

RE-ISSUE IN SEPARATE VOLUMES 
of the 

THE PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 

Baited, with 8hort Introductions and Footnotes* 
by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. Globe 8vo, bound 
in doth, prioe Is. each; roan, gilt tops, 2s. each. 


By the late F. J. A. HOST, D.D. 

VILLAGE SERMONS in OUTLINE 

By the late FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, 
D.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady 
Margaret's Reader in Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRO CHRISTO ET EOOLESIA. 

Crown Svo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


Works by the late 

CANON J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L 

FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND 

PARISH. Extra crown 8vo, fis. net; Illustrated 
Edition, 12s. net. 

MEMORIALS of OLD WHITBY; 

or. Historical Gleanings from Ancient Whitley 
Records. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. net. 

WALKS, TALK8, TRAVELS, and 

EXPLOITS of TWO SCHOOLBOYS. Crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. 

PLAYHOURS and HALF- 

HOLIDAYS; or, Further Experiences of Two 
Schoolboys. Crown 8vo, 2e. Gd. 

THE LAST of the GIANT- 

KILLERS: or, the Exploits of Sir Jack of Danby 
Dale. Globe Svo, ?s. 6d.; also in extra gilt bind¬ 
ing, crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

SCENES in FAIRYLAND; or, 

Miss Mary’s Visits to the Court of Fairy Realm. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUES. 

Crown 8vo, 3e. 6d. each. 

By E. WERNER. 

FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. Wer- 

NER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SUCCESS, and HOW HE WON IT. 

By E. WERNER. Crown Svo, 3 b. 6d. 

MACMILLAN k CO., Ltd., London. 
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Fredk. Wane & Co.'s Publications I A. & C. black’s list 


THE UNCHANGING EAST. By 

ROBERT BARR With Frontispiece. Or. 8ro. cloth, 6*. 

“A brisk sod oheet fully written volume of experiences of 

travel in Egypt, Tripoli, the Holy Land Ac.A happy lack of 

dates and geographical information will not be resented by the 
desultory reader.—Out loot. _ _ 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the 

Great River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Anthorof "The 

Shadow of the Sword." 

"Mr. Buchanan has clearly drawn upon his own early experi¬ 
ences in London for much of the incidental matter in this story. 
... .'Andromeda' is a strange talc rendered still stranger by the 
singular beauty of the girl.Tht story as a whole is excel¬ 

lent ’—Glasgow Herald. 

"It is vigorously written ; it is set in picturesque scenes; it 
tells a romantic story, and it describes an attractive heroine. 
....A very readable and a very sympathetic story. It is oer- 
tainly one of the best which Mr. Buchanan has given us for 
quite a long time."— Echo. 

*' In creating the shaggy sailor savage. Matt Watson. Mr. 
Buchanan has been forcible and clever; that much abused 

word ‘powerful' is excusable in this case._Altogether the 

book is good reading."— Pall Mall GasttU. 

" It is well constructed, well written, and readable, and will 
find, we may be sure, a very considerable public. Globe. 

THE SON of the HOUSE. By 

BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “The Violin Player.” 

“ A pleasant domestic story, such as the author has more than 
onoe shown that she can write, and her readers will not fail to 
be charmed by it. Its stronger passages bear fresh witness to 
her power of developing character, and working oat a situation 
on convincing lines.”—A thsncntm. 

A SECRET of the NORTH SEA 

By ALGERNON GISSING. 

"Of engrossing interest... .Astory pulsating with life, full of 
energy and action, and abounding in Instances of literary skill 
and finish."—Poll Mall Gazette. 

"A strong and picturesque story.A powerful piece of 

work. Sta ndard. 

SOUR GRAPES : a Romance By 

J. P. CORNISH. 

"Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deciding 
whether kittenish Ruby Brahrooke or true-hearted Barbara 
Ashleigh is the more winsome."—^ootoman. 

*' An absorbing story, the remarkable plot of which is un¬ 
folded in a style at onoe vigorous and polished. The book will 
be read with interest by all who can appreciate a good story 
well told.”—Studio. 


I who can appreciate a good story 


THREE-ANO SIXPENNY STORIES. 

A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarah Tytler, 

Author of *' Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses." [April 96. 

AINSLIE’S JO-JO : a Romance of the 

Hinterland. By HAROLD BINDL0S8, Author of " In 
the Niger Country." 

WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT: Theatrical 

life as it is. By GEORGE R. SIM8. 

“The stories are powerful, and though ' Dagooet! is a jester, 
his jesting is often akin to tears."— Weekly Sun. 

“A very graphic picture.The fact that the book is here 

and there autobiographical will add to its attraction for the 
public."—Globe. 

MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. Campbell 

PRAED, Author of " Nulma* 

- "A bright, bizarre novel, suffused by Eastern oolour." 

Academy. 

HISS BALHAINE’S PAST. By B. H. 

CROKER, Auth r of " Terence," Ac. 

"An entertaining novel.....A very enchanting story.” 
_ Vanity Fair. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

A HI OH MAN'S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J, H. 

RIDDELL. 

THK NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. Mallock. 
SKIPPERS and SHELLS AO KS. By Jams* 

RONCIMAN. 

PBTTERED for LIPS. By Prank Barrett. 

A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By Mrs. Hun*sr- 

FORD. * 

WHAT SHR OAMR THROUGH. By Sarah 

TYTLER. 

BONNIE MAMIE LAUDER. By Alan 

ST. ACBYN. 

THR WOOING of MAY. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

THE OOST of her PRIDE. By Mrs. Alex. 

ANDER. 

THR STEP-MOTHER. By Mrs. Alexander. 
THR WAY of a WOMAN. By L. T. Meade. 
A SON of ISHMAEL. By L. T. Meade. 

THE SIREN. By L. T. Meade. [April 19 . 
SIROH DENS. By William Westall. 

ROY of ROY’S COURT. By William Wostall. 

With 6 Illustrations. 

ONE MAID'S MISOHIEF. By «L Manvlllo 

[April 19. 

IN JEOPARDY. By a Manvlllo Fenn. 
DOUBLE OUNNINCL By O. Manvlllo Penn. 

HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida. 

Popular Edition. SIXPENCE, ___ 

BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS on 

E{ER5$%T4?. TI, ^, lT, a With th. Addition, of Sir 
HENRY ELLIS. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 


s htmi Publlahmd. 

AN INVALUABLE WORK OP REFERENCE 

UNIFORM WITH 

NUTTALL’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 

(Mow in ite Six Hundred ami Ttcrnty-Jlrtt Thousand). 

THE NUTTALL 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Being s Concise and Comprehensive 
Dictionary of General Knowledge. 

EDITED BY THE 

REV. JAMES WOOD, 

Editor of "Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary/* and 
Compiler of the “ Dictionary of Quotations.” 

It is Issued in Four Styles. Large croton 8 ro. 

1. In cloth silt, strongly bound ... price 3s. 6d. 

2. In half-morocco, marbled edges fl 5s. Od. 

3. In h&lf-moroeco, gilt top, with 

patent index . „ 6s. Od. 

4. In half-calf, extra marbled 

edges. „ 7s. 6d. 

The publishers of “The Nuttall Encyclopaedia” 
believe that with the enormous spread of education 
amongst all classes there exists a large demand for a 
popular Encyclopaedia of General Information, in a 
single volume, handy of reference, and at a prioe 
within the reach of ail—in fact a work which can be 
constantly turned to for information in a concise form 
on matters of daily intercourse, but foreign in the 
main to the class or topical aud neoessarily ephemeral 
matter prepared for the public by the important 
annuals and almanacs; and the work herewith an¬ 
nounced has been expressly compiled to meet this 
demand. 

THE DISTINCTIVE P01NT8 ARE:— 

1. Its Cheapness.— The cloth style costs 3s. 6d. 
for a volume containing 700 pages, closely, but very 
clearly printed, with upwards of. 18,000 terse articles, 
an exceptional number of references of encyclopaedic 
character, and one which places the practical utility 
of the work on a scale far above its one-volume rivals, 
and enables it to oompare favourably in usefulness 
with vast treasure-houses of information, such as the 
" Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

2. Ths Value of Its Contents.— In the 
Rev. James Wood, the Editor of “ Nuttall’s Standard 
Dictionary,” the Publishers have had the services of 
an Editor whose skill and experience have enabled 
him, Jlrst t to select what particulars ought to be given 
under each reference; and, second , to present the 
facts in a style at onoe clear and concise. He has, 
therefore, been able to give within a small compass 
the gist of information which could only be obtained 
after extensive literary research ; and for most pur¬ 
poses for which reference is usually made to an 
Encyclopaedia the information given here will, it is 
believed, be found sufficient. 

3. Its Handiness and Readiness of 
Reference.— ^Under one alphabetical arrangement 
its short pithy articles will yield at a glance, on num¬ 
berless occasions, the information likely to be sought 
for. 

“ The Nuttall Encyclopaedia ” is an attempt (to com¬ 
bine in one oompact volume information on nearly all 
the subjects discussed in larger ones. Especially 
such as come under the categories of HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 
SCIENCE and ART, and relate to LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, POlITiOS, Ac., particularly in 
connection with the names of the eminent men who 
have contributed to these. 

4. Ite Special Features —Some special 
features not usually found in an Encyclopaedia have 
been added, notably notices of eminent men still 
living, and entries explanatory of names in Fiction; 
all, however, under the single alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment. 

While it is hoped that " The Nuttall Encyclopaedia ” 
will be found by all classes a valuable and necessary 
book of reference, its price and scope should commend 
it especially to 

The cat refill Newspaper Reader; 

Heads of Families, with children at 
school, whose persistent questions 
have often to gro without an answer; 
The Schoolmaster and Tutor; 

The Student with a shallow puree; 

The Busy Man and Man of Business. 

This Work can be obtained at all Booksellers* in 
the United Kingdom and Colonies. Full Prospectus 
on Application. _ 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

DOCTRINE AND DOOTRINAL 
DISRUPTION: 

Being an Examination of the Intellectual 
Position of the church of England. 

By W. H MALLOCK. 

Author of “ Aristocracy and Evolution,’* “ Labour 
and the Popular Welfare,” Ac. 

44 A closelv reasoned and dispassionate inquiry, 
which should have interest for all thoughtful Church¬ 
men.”— The (jutlook. 

“A distinctly ambitious wrrk dealing more rr less 
with that very conflict between science and religion 
which has recently been dramatised, so to speak, in 
the last controversy, and death of Dr. St. George 
Mivart.”— The Academy. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. 

By JOHN K. INGRAM. LLD.. 

Author of 44 A History of Political Economy/* 44 A 
History of 81avery,” Ac. 

44 It bears the character of a solemn profession of 
faith, the profession of a faith deeply pondered and 
long held in silence, but now in advanced years 
disclosed and commended to tbe thoughtful and open- 
minded of mankind.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 

A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. 

By B. RAY LANKBSTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R S„ 

Hon. Fellow of Exeter College. Oxford, Director of 
the Natural History Departments of tbe British 
Museum, Fullerian Professor of Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy in the Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illustrated. To be oompleted 
in 10 Parts. NOW READY, Part IH. THE 
■OH I NODERMA. By F. A. BATHER, M.A., 
Assisted by J. W. GREGORY, D.8c., and E. 8. 
GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo, in paper covers, 
price 12s. 6d. net ; or in cloth, 16s. net. 

44 It is marked by three characteristics, which, 
indeed, may be regarded as now indispensable to any 
scientific work of value—perfect lucidity in the illus¬ 
trations, which are numerous and, of course, specially 
drawn by, or under the direction of, the author; a 
careful exposition of the historical development of 
life-forms; and complete bibliographies on each 
branch of the subject/ —Literature. 

NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, doth, prioe 12s. 8d. net. 

SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

A Theory of the Evolution of Secondary Sexual 
Characters. 

By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 

Containing 32 Illustrations. 

"Mr. Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolu¬ 
tion in answer to the problem: What are the causes 
which have produced the three hinds of struct oral 
difference in animals? Be supports his theory by 
facts and illustrations drawn mainly from the worn 
of others. A book of distinct scientific importance. Tho 
present volume is well printed, and profusely illus¬ 
trated with carefully executed figures."— The Outlook. 

NOW BE AD Y.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. fid. net. 

THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 

By KARL PEARSON, M.A., F.R.S., 

Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics in 
University College, London. 

Second Edition, thoroughly Beviaedandmuch Enlarged 
Contains Two entirely New Chapters on Natural 
Selection and Heredity, embracing a Popular 
Account of Prof. Pearson's own more recent work 
in this direction. Containing 33 Illustrations in the 
Text. 

“ It is still a grammar In that it deals with the 
foundations of Bcienoe; bnt a far more ambitioua 
title might have been given to so comprehensive a 
work.”— The Bookman. 

NOW BEADY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. fid. 

INTRODUOTIONtoSTRUOTURAL 

BOTANY. 

Part II. Flowerless Plants. 

Third Edition. 

By D. H. SCOTT, M.A.., Ph.D., F.E.S., 

Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

44 It stands out from the ever-increasing crowd of 
guides, text-books, and manuals, in virtue not only of 
originality of design, but also of tbe fact that the 
subjects treated have been specially investigated for 
the purpose of the book, so that we have not the mere 
compilation of a book-man but an account based on 
the results of the author’s own observation.** 

Natural Science. 


London : Ohatto & Wind us, ill, St. Martin’s Lane,w.C. I Chandoa House, Bedford Street, Strand. I A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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Thb “ Foreword ” to the English translation of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s fairy play, “The Sunken Bell,” is by an 
American writer, Charles Henry Metzler, who describes 
Hauptmann’s appearance when he visited America some 
years ago. 

Instead of the aggressive, self-confident man I had 
fancied him, I saw a student—almost an ascetic. His 
boyish air and shrinking gravity were curiously at variance 
with the great will-power betokened by hiB set though 
tortured, lips and the experience in his pale and weary 
eyes. He had a smooth face; a high forehead, crowned 
with short and careless hair ; a well-shaped, sensitive nose. 
If I had passed him in the street I might have set him 
down as a perfervid young curate, or a seminarist. A 
painful, introspective, haunted earnestness was stamped 
upon his face—the face of a thinker, a dreamer, a genius. 

Hauptmann is now thirty-six. His first play, written 
under the spell of Tolstoy, was “ Vor Sonnenaufgang,” 
produced eleven years ago at the Berlin Lessing Theatre. 
Each play that he produced raised a controversy noisy with 
admiration and derision. But in “ Lonely Lives” his 
art became more delicate, in “The Weavers” more em- 
bracive and commanding. “ Hannele ” and “ Florian 
Geyer ” followed. The last play was to have been part of 
a dramatic trilogy dealing with the Reformation, but its 
failure put an end to the plan. In “ The Sunken Bell ” we 
have a fairy tale into which we are invited to read almost 
what we will. Its symbolism will fit aesthetic, moral, 
social, and religious inte'rpretations. Mr. Metzler gives 
his own ideas of what Hauptmann means, but the reader 
will be wise to ignore these until he has read the play 
in a receptive spirit. The translation is “free,” and is 
in verse. 


Me. W. G. Collinqwood has recast his Life and Work 
of John Ruthin (1893), and it is now issued in one volume, 
under the title The Life of John Ruthin. There have been 
added new biographical details and a number of letters 
hitherto unprinted, while the story of Buskin’s life has been 
brought to a close in a final chapter. In this chapter 
Mr. Collingwood relates that in his last days Buskin 
would pore over, and drowse over, his pet books by the hour. 
One of these was A Fleet in Being, lent to him by a little 
boy. “He read and re-read it; then got a copy for 
himself, and might have learnt it by heart, so long he 
pored over it.” 

Canon Rawnsley proposes to place on the brow of 
Friars Crag a memorial, in the form of an early British 
cross, to John Buskin. The site has been selected because 
it was the place that made the first deep impression of the 
beauty of nature upon his mind. “The first thing,” wrote 
Buskin, “ which I remember as an event in life was 
being taken by my nurse to the brow of Friars Crag, on 
Derwent water.” Subscriptions should be sent to Canon 
Bawnsley, Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 

Visitors to Nimes will soon be able to pay their respects 
to a statue of Alphonse Daudet which is about to be 
placed in the Square de la Couronne, with considerable 
pomp, though without any contributory recognition from 
the French Academy. The sculptor, M. Falguieres, has 
evidently been a good deal inspired by M. Leon Daudet’s 
fine book about his father, for he has represented the 
author in his latter years, with his fine head poised in 
meditation. It is, of course, as “ l’homme du Midi,” as 
the author of Tartarin de Taratcon and Numa Roumettan, 
and as the analyst and eulogist of southern character, that 
Daudet is to be acclaimed and enthroned at Nimes. 
Daudet had a keen sense of place and climate, and their 
influence on temperament and character. He used to say 
that every countiy had its “ north ” and “ south,” with 
their psychological differences; and he loved those authors 
who inade much of their native air, and allowed it to 


invigorate and influence their work. He would talk like 
this to his son : 

When a young man, be he boastful or timid, comes to 
see me with his little volume in his hand, I say to him : 
“ What is your country It is so and so. Monsieur.” 

“ Is it long since yon left your home and the old people P ” 
—“ So long.” “ Shall you go back P “ I don’t know.” 
“ Why not at once, now that you have tasted Paris P Are 
they poor ? ”—“ Oh, no, Monsieur, in easy circumstances.” 
“Then fly to them, unhappy youth. I see you unde¬ 
cided, young, impressionable. I don’t believe you really 
have in you that Balzadan energy that boils and ferments 
under its attic roof. Listen to my advice, you’ll thank me 
for it later. Go back to the fold. Make yourself a soli¬ 
tude in a corner of the mansion or the farm. Explore 
your memory. The recollections of childhood are the 
bright and unpoisoned spring, of all masterly creative 
power that you possess. There is another reason you must 
see; you have time. Make all about you—the farmers, 
the sportsmen, the girls, the old men, the vagabonds — 
talk with you. Let all that focus again! And, if you 
have talent, you will write a personal book, with your 
mark on it, that will interest your own people first, and 
the public too, if you cbance to get hold of a well con¬ 
structed plot.” 

Daudet’s advice would surely fit the cases of a great many 
young writers who have come to London to wnte novels, on 
stock subjects, leaving their liveliest inspirations behind 
them. But Leon Daudet recognised the hopelessness of 
such advice, and so do we. 

Mr. Alfred Austin has taken the opportunity of the 
Queen’s visit to Ireland to reprint some travel impressions 
on Ireland, which he contributed in two papers to Black¬ 
wood 1 1 Magazine a few years ago. To these Mr. Austin 
appends a poem written at Dugort, in the Island of 
Achill, in 1895. We quote the last stanza of the poet’s 
counsel to Erin: 

Live your own life, but ever at our side ! 

Have your own Heaven, but blend your prayer with 
ours! 

Remain your own fair self, to bridegroom bride, 

Veiled in your mist and diamonded with showers, 

We twain love-linked whom nothing can divide! 

Look up ! From Slievemore’s brow to Dingle’s shore, 

From Inagh’s lake to InniBfallen’s Isle 

And Garriff s glen, the land is one green smile! 

The dolphins gambol and the laverocks soar: 

Lift up your heart and live, enthralled to grief no more! 

Comparisons between Dickens and Thackeray always 
seem peculiarly profitless, and we are sorry to see that 
Mr. W. J. Dawson insists on extolling Dickens at 
the expense of his great contemporary in the Young Man, 
a paper in which criticism has a kind of instructional 
weight with its readers. That Dickens “ much excels ” 
Thackeray as a creator of character is strange doctrine. 
If for creator Mr. Dawson had written “recorder” or 
“collector” we should not have complained; but Mr. 
Dawson actually goes on to ask : “ Indeed, whom is there 
that Dickens does not excel?” Which has the merit of 
closing the discussion so far as we are concerned. We are 
glad that Mr. Dawson draws his readers’ attention to 
Mark Butherford with the just remark: “He has the 
secret of a certain sad fortitude of spirit, and knows how 
to impart it.” 

“ W. F. W.,” whose “ Notes About ” are such a pleasant 
weekly feature of the Pall Mall Gazette, tells the world 
about the difficulty he had to obtain an inexpensive Bible 
containing the Apocrypha. His experiences seem to have 
been similar to those which were detailed in the Academy 
by another searcher nearly two. years ago. It may be re¬ 
membered that the nearest contact with a copy of the 
Apocrypha which our contributor gained was in a second¬ 
hand bookshop in the Brompton-road, where the book- 
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seller’s only copy had just gone to “ a gentleman at 
Cricklewood.” “ W. F. W. ” was more fortunate. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge supplied him 
with a copy of the Apocrypha in ruby 32mo (to match a 
sixpenny Bible) for sevenpence. Even this copy had no 
title-page, but, instead, an “ apologetic-looking extract 
from Article 6.” The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
it seems, refuses to print the Apocrypha at all. As 
“W. F. W. ” says: “Benefactors do not approve of 
these Apocryphal utterances; and practical considerations 
must naturally prevail at 146, Queen Victoria-street.” 
However, it seems that the rarity of the Apocrypha is 
itself apocryphal. Mr. Henry Frowde states that some fifty 
editions of Oxford Bibles contain it; and the Apocrypha 
alone, bound in leather, and with a proper title-page, is 
issued by Mr. Frowde in eight different sizes. 


More than one literary gossipper has remarked a cer¬ 
tain incongruity in the newspapers between the stem 
tidings of the war and the trifles of criticism and book 
talk. Mr. Edmund Gosse reconciled the two elements 
very happily in the verses which he read at the dinner of 
the Omar Khayyam Club last Thursday evening. They 
were as follows: 

While Zal and Bustum drew their thunderous line 
Across the rolling veldts that shift and shine, 

Or marching down the long sun-bitten road, 

Went wheeling round Bhinocerosfontein,- 

We, laagered safe from all our shadowy foes, 

Performed our rites and waved the double rose, 

Feasted in innocently Persian mode, 

And told each other—what the master knows. 

In peace we drank; yet never might forget 
With what rare wine the wilderness was wet. 

What vintage, poured f r us, the withering grass 
Holds to our glory and eternal debt. 

Nor will forget. Yet are we folk of peace, 

We long to hear the ringing warfare cease, 

And o’er our feast a purpler flush will pass 
When Zul comes home with Bustum from the seas. 


Referring to the retirement of Dr. Sewell from the 
wardenship of New College, the Queen makes a curious 
slip. It says : “ It is hard to believe that any man is still 
alive who has seen Dr. Johnson working in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. But Dr. J. Sewell, the venerable 
warden of New College, has done so.” This is, of course, 
wrong. Dr. Johnson died in 1784! Probably the Queen 
writer had too hastily read our own paragraph, which 
stated that Dr. Sewell was said to be the only man in 
Oxford who had spoken to men who had seen Dr. Johnson 
in the famous library—a veiy different matter. 


Concerning our recent suggestion that a book on the 
war by Mr. Charles Hands would probably be good read¬ 
ing, a writer in Country Life says: “Mr. Hands has as 
many admirers as he has acquaintances, for he is one of 
the most charming little men living; but if he were to 
write a book the only question is whether his friends 
would be more delighted or more surprised. He has 
always served his newspaper nobly, particularly in Cuba; 
but a laughing philosophy is second nature to him, and, 
knowing him veiy well, I simply cannot picture to myself 
Charles Hands sitting down to write a long book. If he 
did it would be a fountain of humour and of shrewdness, 
and facts would never be permitted to hamper him for a 
moment.” 


We have received the second and third series of the 
Illustrated Topographical Record of London issued by the 
London Topographical Society ; and we regret to find that 
the third series is somewhat attenuated owing to want of 
funds and that^a different mode of publication is likely to 
be necessitated in future. This invaluable Record is too 


little known. Let us state, then, that the London Topo¬ 
graphical Society has for years employed Mr. J. P. 
Emslie to make careful drawings of the exteriors and in¬ 
teriors of interesting London buildings before their demo¬ 
lition. In all about fifty such drawings have been issued 
in the three neat paper-cover books now before us, and to 
the drawings have been added interesting architectural 
and historical notes by Mr. Emslie and Mr. Philip Nor¬ 
man. Thus, in the second and third series, we have Mr. 
Emslie’s accurate records of Fore-street as it was in 1880, 
when it still suggested the street in which Daniel Defoe 
was bom; of No. 16, Fetter-lane, a reputed home of 
Dryden, pulled down in 1887; and of the north end of 
High-street, St. Giles’s, before the formation of the 
Charing Cross-road; &c. In the third series are drawings 
of old houses in Aldersgate - street, remains of the old 
“Hummums ” Hotel, Covent Garden, &c. We are glad 
to learn that though the separate publication of these 
records is likely to cease Mr. Emslie’s drawings will in 
future embellish the Society’s Year Book. 

Besides their illustrated “Record” of topographical 
changes and demolished buildings in London, the work of 
the London Topographical Society embraces the reproduc¬ 
tion of maps and views in facsimile, the design being to 
form a chronological series from the earliest extant maps 
to recent times. Lord Rosebery is the president of the 
society, Lord Welby is its vice-president, there is an influ¬ 
ential council, and the Society conducts its operations in 
its own offices at 16, Clifford’s-inn, where the works 
already issued may be inspected. Their most recent 
undertaking is the reproduction of a panoramic picture of 
the highway from Hyde-park Comer to Addison-road, 
made by the surveyor of the Kensington Turnpike Trustees 
in 1811. The drawing is, of course, a survey, but the 
elevations on the north side are given for the whole 
distance, and these compose a charming panorama of the 
highway as it was in the days of stage-coaches. The 
previous issues of the society include Yan den Wyngaerde’s 
View of London, a facsimile of the original drawing made 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, now in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. Visscher’s View of London in 1616, 
Porter’s Map of London and Westminster taken shortly 
before the Great Fire, may also be mentioned, and there 
are others no less interesting. 

A phrase there is that needs correction. We read in a 
contemporary that the late Mr. Archibald Forbes “wore 
out prematurely his cast-iron constitution.” We should 
have thought that the constitution which enabled Mr. 
Forbes to perform such extraordinary feats as his 110 
miles’ gallop from Ulundi, or his not less amazing feats of 
endurance at Plevna, and which never broke down but 
merely “ wore out,” had little in common with cast iron, 
which, as every housewife knows, is brittle to a fault. 
A “wrought iron” constitution would be the right de¬ 
scription, in terms of iron. Yet the other epithet is almost 
always chosen in such cases. 

Several correspondents have written asking whether 
the acknowledgments of Special Competitions which we 
printed last week covered all that we had received from 
the first. No; they were merely the last instalment. 
The essays, poems, &c., received by us number many 
hundreds. 


Very recently a contemporary allowed a correspondent 
to ask, “ Does Anyone Read Shakespeare ? ” We are able 
to state that Messrs. Snowdon, Sons & Co, of Millwall, 
London, E., read the Plays with some diligence. They 
have issued the Swan’s own testimony to the merits of 
their Snowdrift Lubricant for Engineers. We cannot 
quote the whole of the ingenious list of quotations of 
which the initial letters, when read down the page, 
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give the legend, “Engineers Will Find Snowdrift Lubri¬ 
cant Always Best,” but we will quote part of it: 

S mooth as oil! 

1 Henry IV., Act I, sc, ill. 

N oted and most known! 

** Hamlet, Act II., sc. i. 

0 rder the trial! 

Rickard II., Act I„ sc. Hi. 

W elcome! I am glad to see thee ! 

Hamlet, Act II., sc. ii. 

D eserved the praise of the world! 

Cymbeline, Act V., sc. ir. 

B un smooth! 

Midrummer Night's Dream, Act I., sc. 1. 

I come to answer thy best pleasure! 

All's Well, Act II., sc. i. 

F or achievement offer us! 

Henry V., Act III., sc. v. 

T he very best that e’er I saw| 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act V., sc. i. 

L eave no rubs nor botches in the work! 

Macbeth, Act III., sc. i. 

U nrivalled merit! 

Two Gentleman of Verona, Act V., sc. iv. 

B eat am I in true opinion! 

Vinter’s Tale, Act II., sc. i. 
R egardg me with an eye of favour! 

Much Ado, Act V., sc. iv. 

I mmediately delivered! 

Titus Andronicus, Aot V., sc. i. 
0 annot but yield you forth to public thanks! 

Measure for Measure, Act V., sc. i. 
A pprobation for thy plaoe and sway! 

Troilus and Oressida, Act I., sc. Hi. 

N oble is thy merit! 

Richard II., Aot V., sc. vi. 

T ell the world aloud! 

Measure for Measure, Act II., sc. ir. 


We have received an anonymous contribution of a 
harrowing character, entitled “ The Return of the Spring: 
an Author’s Lament.” It is interesting, and very well 
written; indeed, the author of such a composition has 
little reason to lament on the score of his literary ability. 
Nor do his private troubles seem to us to be incurable; 
his confession is sown with “ cannots ” which we simply 
“cannot” accept. We give him this intimation that his 
article is too long for us to use, and that it will lie at this 
office until he claims it. A shorter and more inspiriting 
contribution from his pen would have our consideration. 


Bibliographical. 

“I find that in Moore’s Diary," writes a well-known 
journalist—for all the world as if he had never read that 
work till now, which one can hardly believe to be the case 
—“he speaks of Sydney 8mith imitating, among the 
various forms of hand-shaking to be met with in society, 
‘the high official, the Archbishop of York’s, who carries 
your hand aloft on a level with his forehead.’ ” Moore, of 
course, is an authority on what he saw and heard; but I 
prefer, in this case, mat of Lady Holland, who, in her 
memoirs of her father (1855, Vol. L, p. 403), prints a 
little speech on hand-shaking which (she says) Sydney 
Smith addressed to a young lady, beginning: “ There is 
nothing more characteristic than shakes of the hand. I 
have classified them. There is the high official —the body 
erect, and a rapid, short shake, near the chin”—and so 
forth. This latter version is much better than Moore’s; 
and I fancy the whole passage is to be found repeated in 
the slender volume called Wit and Wisdom of Sydney 
Smith, which was published some sixteen years ago, and 
which I can heartily recommend to the attention of my 
brother scribe. 

In writing last week about Miss Arabella 8hore, I forgot 
to mention that she describes herself, on the title-page of 
her First and Last Poems, just issued, as “ editor of the 
Journal of Emily Shore." So far as I know, this is the 
first public announcement of the interesting fact. If I 
remember rightly, Miss Emily Shore’s Journal was pub¬ 


lished in 1891 without any editor’s name. The preliminary 
information, indeed, was rather meagre, and the Journal, 
very rightly, was allowed to stand on its own merits. 
Unquestionably Miss Emily Shore was not the least notable 
member of a notable family. She died, I think, in her 
teens, of consumption; but her Journal shows that she had 
considerable mental and spiritual gifts, and that, if she 
had had a longer life, she might have left behind her some 
solid literary achievement. Meanwhile the Journal itself 
will no doubt have the effect of keeping her memory 
green, at any rate among those who have leisure and 
liking for research in the bye-ways of book-land. 

Yet another variant on the epigram which I quoted the 
other day from Bishop Walsham How’s Lighter Moments ! 
Says the Rev. John J. Poynter, writing from Oswestry: 
“I vividly remember yet another version of the lines— 
more picturesque, too, and vigorous in some ways—being 
read to us students in sermon class assembled: 

My daughters praise our curate’s eyes; 

I cannot see their light divine; 

For when he prays he closes his. 

And when he preach*8 I close mine. 

They were from the Spectator of that week—somewhere, 
probably, in March 1877.” That is all very well; but 
George Outram’s Legal Lyrics, &c., were printed—privately 
—so long ago as 1851, and any claim to the epigram I 
quoted from that volume must at least be dated prior to 
that year, or it is of none effect. I still think that the 
lines as printed in the Lyrics (latest edition, I believe, 
1888) are more satisfactory than any of the versions 
supplied by my kind correspondents. 

Not so very long ago there was produced in London a 
little one-act play called “ Dr. Johnson,” in which, if my 
memory serves me, not only the great lexicographer, but 
also the faithful Boswell, was among the persona. The 
desire to portray “ littery gents ” upon the stage appears 
to be spreading. The Daily News has drawn our attention 
to a current American piece, by a reputable playwright, 
in which Oliver Goldsmith (poor man!) is the title- 
character, and in which his legendary love for Miss 
Horaeck is exploited for all (or more than) it is worth. It 
is, however, only fair to remember that, so far as Goldie 
is concerned, the Yankees are not the first sinners in this 
respect. Just two years ago there was performed at a 
London theatre a “curtain-raiser” entitled “The Rescue 
of Oliver Goldsmith,” in which, by the way, Dr. Johnson 
once more figured. This had been preceded, by half-a- 
dozen years, by a little one-act drama (played in the 
country), for which Mr. F. Frankfort Moore was respon¬ 
sible—a dramatic trifle, named (in simplest fashion) 
“ Oliver Goldsmith.” There is, however, no limit to the 
boldness of these plaj makers. Did not Charles Reade 
introduce into his “Masks and Faces ” no less a personage 
than Colley Cibber, his superior in stage-craft, if in 
nothing else ? 

Talking of literature and the stage, what a benefactor 
the latter can, on occasion, be to the former! The circula¬ 
tion of the dramatised novel or poem expands as if by 
magic. To put a story on the “ boards ” is to “ boom ” it 
splendidly. I take it, therefore, that there is, and has 
been, and will be, a great run upon the English versions 
of Quo Vadis, the tale by H. B. Sienkiewicz, which is to be 
“ theatricalised ” at the Adelphi under American auspices 
and in the provinces under Mr. Wilson Barrett. The first 
translation into English of Quo Vadis published in this 
country appears to have been that by Jeremiah Curtin, 
brought out in November, 1896, and then (in two volumes) 
in December, 1897, and again in May and July, 1898. 
Another version, by Messrs. 8 . A. Binion and S. Malevsky, 
appeared in April and July of last year, and is to be 
purchased, apparently, for the small sum of one shilling. 
There is a chance, therefore, of Quo Vadis becoming 
familiar as a story, as well as in the garb of a drama, to 
the English “ man in the street.” The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Husk of Technique. 

When We Dead Awaken: a Dramatic Epilogue in Three 
Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William 
Archer. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Art versus life — that is the theme of this strange piece, 
which is less a self-contained play than a disastrous and 
futile coda to some long-preceding dramatic action, as, in¬ 
deed, the sub-title partially indicates. The principal 
characters are four. There are, first, Prof. Rubek, the 
great sculptor, and his Philistine little wife Maia, who are 
vainly trying to enjoy the fruits of worldly success. Rubek 
has made his name and fortune by his group, “The 
Resurrection Day,” of which the central figure is “ the 
noblest, purest, most ideal woman the world ever saw ” 
awakening from the sleep of death. Since the completion 
of that masterpiece he has done nothing hut portrait 
busts—“ striking likenesses,” hut with something “ equi¬ 
vocal, cryptic, lurking in and behind ” them, something 
that the people themselves cannot see, and that Ruhek 
alone can see. “At bottom they are all respectable, 
pompous horsefaces, and self-opinionated donkey-muzzles, 
lop-eared, low-browed dog-skulls, and fatted swine- 
snouts.” Rubek is fundamentally dissatisfied with him¬ 
self and his art; he is overset by the tedium of the world 
and the desolating dull companionship of Maia, to whom 
art is only a word. In vain he tells her that he is happy— 
“ in a way.” In the next breath, speaking in a parable, as 
all the characters speak, he curtly informs the poor little 
doll that she is “not bom to be a mountaineer.” And 
Maia, too, is restless, querulous, unhappy. She complains 
that Rubek has not fulfilled his original promise to “ take 
her up to a high mountain and show her all the glory of 
the world ”; it is in reply to this that Rubek taunts her 
with her inability to climb. 

Such is the impasse, when the other two characters 
appear in the bathing-establishment where Rubek and 
Maia are staying. Squire Ulfheim enters with an oath, 
and describes himself tnus : “A bear-hunter, when I have 
the chance, madam. But I make the best of any sort of 
game that comes in my way—eagles, and wolves, and 
women, and elks, and reindeer—if only it’s fresh and juicy 
and has plenty of blood in it.” Maia is taken with his 
unaffected animalism, and at his suggestion goes off to 
inspect his dogs; Maia has met her fate. Then comes 
the fourth character, “ the strange lady,” dressed in white 
and followed by a black nun. She gazes at Rubek “ with 
vacant expressionless eyes.” 

Rubek : I know you quite well, Irene. 

The Lady [in a toneless voice] : Tou can guess who I am, 
Arnold. 

Rubek [ without answering'] : And you recognise me too, 
I see. 

The Lady : That is quite another matter. 

Rubek : With me ? How so ? 

The Lady : Oh, you are still alive. 

Rubek [not understanding ] : Alive-P 

The Lady [after a short pause] : Who was the other ? 
The woman you had with you—there at the table P 

Rubek [o little reluctantly] : She ? That was my — my 
wife. 

The Lady [nods slowly] : Indeed. That is well, Arnold. 
Some one, then, that does not concern me- 

Rubek [nods] : No, of course not-— 

The Lady : One whom you have taken to you after my 
lifetime. 

Rubek [suddenly looking hard at her] : After you-? 

What do you mean by that, Irene P 

Irene is mad, in some respects. Among other disorders 
she has homicidal mania, and the black nun keeps a strait 
waistcoat for her. Irene sat nude to Rubek for the statue 
of the young woman. As deeply as the sculptor himself 
Irene was absorbed in the statue; she always calls it “ her 


child.” Rubek accepted her services and co-operation, 
and then thanked her “ for a priceless episode,” and then 
showed her the door, her who had “ renounced home and 
kindred ” for him. Her charge against him now is three¬ 
fold. First, he put “ the work of art first—after it the 
human being.” Second, he was so passionless as to respect 
her honour. Third, she had to give up to him her 
“ young living soul, and that gift left me empty within— 
soulless. It was that I died of, Arnold.” 

Rubek (after the manner of men) perceives the value of 
the treasure he had cast aside. He hints to Maia that he 
wishes to commit adultery, in order to be able to resume 
his artistic activity. Maia, “ unconcerned,” replies that 
she can go away if necessary, and adds: “But it won’t 
be; for in town—in all our great house—there must 
surely, with a little goodwill, be room enough for three.” 
Maia then goes off hunting with Ulfheim. Rubek pro¬ 
poses adultery to Irene, but Irene, “ immovable,” answers: 
“ For oiir life there is no resurrection.” Later, however, 
“with a wild expression in her eyes,” she breaks out to 
him: “Will you have a summer night on the upland— 
with me ? ” And the assignation is made. But still there 
is no contentment. 

Rubek [repeats dreamily]} Summer night on the up¬ 
land. With you: with you t His eyes met hers], oh ! Irene— 
that might have been our life. And that we have for¬ 
feited—we two. 

Irene : We see the irretrievable only when— [breaks off 
short.] 

Rubek: WhenP 

Irene : When we dead awaken. 

Rubek [shakes his head mournfully] : What do we really 
see then ? 

Irene : We see that we have never lived. 

In the brief third act, when “ dawn is breaking ” on the 
hills, Maia, out hunting with Ulfheim, barely saves her¬ 
self from the atrocious advances of that libertine; while 
Rubek and Irene, wending their way to the furthest 
upland, “through the mists and then right up to the 
summit of the tower that shines in the sunrise,” are over¬ 
whelmed by an avalanche. The attendant black nun, 
unharmed, shrieks “ Pax vobiscum ”—this is her sole 
speech — and Maia’s “triumphant song” of freedom 
sounds from below. Finis. 

It is a plain, repellent tale, told with nearly all Ibsen’s 
old masterful skill. The play would probably “ act ” very 
well. Every page is full of subtle dramatic quality, and 
the great scene between Rubek and Irene in Act II. is 
beyond the slightest doubt extremely powerful. The 
characters are fully realised for us. They may be ex¬ 
quisitely unnatural, but we see them as Ibsen meant us to 
see them. There is no fumbling, no uncertainty. The 
supreme craftsman has been at work. But what then? 
Is this all ? Are we to pretend that we have not 
tried to pierce the superficies of this sinister, abhorrent, 
and stenle narrative ? Ibsen has more than once fretted 
against those who try to “ read into ” his work messages 
which he never sent. His attitude has always been: “ My 
plays mean nothing.” In the first act of the present play, 
when Maia urges mat though the world knows nothing it 
can divine something, Rubek replies: “ Something that 
isn’t there at all, yes. Something that never was in my 
mind. Ah, yes, that they can all go into ecstasies over.” 
We have no intention of going into ecstasies, but we do 
say that the reader is compelled at least to attempt “ to 
divine something ” under the factual envelope. By 
causing all his persons to speak in metaphors, Ibsen leaves 
him no alternative. The reader, like Rubek, must perforce 
exclaim, “sadly and earnestly”: “There is something 
hidden behind everything you say.” The whole piece is 
a welter of dark utterances, vague symbolisms and mys¬ 
terious figures of speech. Here is an example. Rubek 
and Maia are talking of a railway journey by night: 

Rubek : I noticed how silent it became at all the little 
roadside stations. I heard the silence—like you, Maia- 
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Mali : H’m ! like me. Yes. 

Bubek :-and that assured me that we had crossed the 

frontier—that we were really at home. For the train 
stopped at all the little stations—although there was 
nothing doing at all. 

Maia : Then why did it stop—though there was nothing 
to be done ? 

Bubek : Can’t say. No one got out or in ; but all the 
same the train stopped a long, endless time. And at every 
station I could make out that there were two railway men 
walking up and down the platform—one had a lantern in 
his hand—and they said things to each other in the night 
-—low, and toneless, and meaningless. 

Maia : Yes, that is quite trae. There are always two 
men walking up and down, and talking- 

There are scores of similar passages in the play—the 
bramah-locked casket, the girl whose shoes were worn 
very thin, the wounded bird of prey, the habitation of 
the bears, the ships with no harpoon-men on board, the 
heights, tie valleys, the “ tight place,” and many more. 
It is idle to assert that these may properly mean nothing. 
Either they mean something, or they are absurd and 
constitute a needless and irritating violation of that inner 
realism of dialogue upon which Ibsen has always in¬ 
sisted. And not only episodically, but in its large out¬ 
lines the play has all the semblance of a parable. The 
story seems always to be hiding some spiritual significance. 
Hence the inevitable question: What is that spiritual 
significance? Frankly, we do not know. More frankly, 
we do not believe that it exists. To read When We Bead 
Awaken is like beating in the dark against an agitated 
curtain in the vain quest of some solid figure on the other 
side. The curtain drops heavily back at every stroke, till 
at length the searcher desists, baffled and weary. If, 
indeed, there be aught behind the curtain, it is unbodied 
shapes, elusive, formless, futile. 

We, as well as any, can appreciate the tremendous force 
which Ibsen has been, the singleness of his aim, and the 
greatness of his achievement. But the heat of the battle 
which raged round him is now cooled, and none but the 
most desperate fighters—in whose ears the war-cry will 
never cease to ring—can fail to recognise, if they will be 
honest, that a fine genius has passed into its period of 
decadence. The last four plays are fourfold proof of this. 
In the mere fact of decadence there should be no cause 
for sorrow, for it is a phenomenon of natural law. Every 
artist, if lie lives out his life, becomes decadent; but not 
all in the same way. With some the decadence is tender 
and serene, as with Shakespeare. With others it is 
unquiet, hysterical, inconsequent—as though the artistic 
vitality, retaining its energy, had gone to sleep, and 
worked creatively in a feverish and amorphous dream. 
This is Ibsen’s case. His career has been a concentration 
of himself upon himself, too complete to be entirely 
healthy. Like the Bubek whom Irene knew, he gave up 
life for art. It was a grand renunciation, but even renun¬ 
ciations have to be paid for, and Ibsen is paying for his 
in the manner of his decadence. 


Some Mysticisms and a Mystic. 

An Essay in Aid of the Better Appreciation of Catholic 
Mysticism. Illustrated from the Writings of Blessed 
Angela of Foligno. By Algar Thorold. (Kegan Paul.) 

With Mr. Thorold’s aim I have every sympathy, if I 
rightly understand it. He aspires to ingratiate Catholic 
mysticism with the intelligent public; to divorce mysticism 
from its popular association with Mr. John Wellington 
Wells and the saltatory education of drawing-room tables. 
The motive is excellent, but it comes to mean in practice 
the popularisation, and I am sure that popular mysticism 
is an evil thing. The precise aim of Mr. Thorold’s present 
book is to present “ the constituents of mysticism,” and (it 


must be assumed from the title-page) to illustrate them 
from the writings of the Franciscan mystic, Angela da 
Foligno. I do not see that he has presented the con¬ 
stituents of mysticism. This is a pity, for he is a writer 
of considerable distinction as regards style. His most 
profound and illuminatively original points are taken 
from Coventry Patmore, whom he has evidently studied. 
Not that I impeach the general originality of his treatise. 

I would he had taken more; above all, Mr. Patmore’s 
perspicuous sense of order, his pregnant condensation and 
concentration upon his subject. Mr. Thorold divagates 
with exasperating fluency upon the slightest provocation. 
He cannot resist a controversial opening, however far it 
may lure him from the matter of his professed thesis. He 
thinks it necessary, “incidentally and by way of illustra¬ 
tion,” to describe “ a hypothetical process of conversion, 
and also to suggest the sort of way in which the modern 
Catholic mystic may be disposed, for the sake of his own 
peace of mind, to meet some current objections to Catholic 
faith and practice.” This incidental illustration ultimately 
occupies the greater part of the treatise. I presume that 
I am more or less a “ mystic,” in Mr. Thorold’s loose sense 
of the term; but it is not for my peace of mind to pursue 
and criticise him through his “incidental” divagation, 
and divagations upon divagation. I cannot see that they 
are “ necessary,” nor why they should absorb needful 
space. A controversy on “Bible Christianity,” for 
example—what is it doing in this galley, or will it con¬ 
ciliate the outsider’s sympathies towards mysticism ? 
Suasive exposition should surely be the means employed. 
He elaborately piles the arguments for scepticism drawn 
from physical science, merely to explain that the “ natural 
mystic ” will start from a quite other basis of thought. 
Why waste time in such elaborate entrenchments if you 
intend to pass them by and leave them en Pair? And 
again, what a far cry from the “ constituents of mysticism”! 

This controversial zeal leads him into rash statements. 
“ To the man of mystical temperament, . . . and to him 
only, is the message of the [Catholic] Church addressed.” 
A tremendous limitation for a body Catholic! Or would 
Mr. Thorold persuade a consensus of theologians to endorse 
“ the fact that it was the fall of Lucifer, rather than that 
of Adam, which for the first time introduced moral evil, 
with all its possible consequences, into the Creation”? 
This “fact” (a bold word!) sweeps away the traditional 
innOcuousness of Eden; for Mr. Thorold means the phy¬ 
sical Creation. Mais enfin, these constituents of mysticism ? 
After this preparatory labour, there crawls forth (to my 
eyesight, at least) but one. Adopting Coventry Patmore’s 
view, that the supreme justification of dogma is the 
psychological value of the truth it contains, he bases 
mysticism on the doctrine of the Creation. He shows (to 
state it briefly) that full acceptation of that doctrine 
implies the subjection of the whole man in his whole 
being to God. But this is the basis of all true Christian 
life, and only the basis of mysticism insomuch as mysticism 
is the furthest and logical outcome, the ultimate flower, of 
true Christian life. It is not a specific basis. Nor does it 
help the reader to understand what mysticism specifically 
is. Yet beyond this and an historical introduction (which 
has its own elements of disproportion) there seems to me 
nothing to prepare the unaccustomed reader for the highly 
mystical writings of Angela da Foligno which follow—• 
abruptly and without comment. He steps into them as 
from a bathing-machine—and I can fancy may gasp. 
Valuable for the acquainted student, they do not appear a 
good choice as an introduction to mysticism. They contain 
many “ hard sayings,” and the earlier portions have much 
of the physical character so repellent to the outsider. 
Even on the average Catholic some things will come with 
a douche of surprise. 

I am sorry to say these things, for Mr. Thorold writes 
well, and there is method in his long approach. But he 
has a crocodile unwieldiness in revolving on his own axis. 
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Lack of proportion crowds out or attenuates the central 
matter—which is surely the nature of mysticism. If he 
does not actually leave the rails, he is yet too fond of 
loop-lines. 

The mystic is not (as Mr. Thorold’s use of the word 
would seem to countenance) a student of mysticism, any 
more than a scientist is one who studies books on science. 
Not yet is he a devotee, a devout practiser of religion. 
Mysticism is an interior ladder, at the summit of which is 
God. The mystic endeavours, by a rigid practical virtue, 
combined with prayer, meditation, and mortification of the 
senses, to arrive at a closer union with the Creator. 
Union with God is proposed as the state of the future life, 
and therefore the ultimate end of the Christian. But 
mysticism holds that some degree of such union is possible 
in this life. It is the belief of Plato no less than St. John 
of the Cross. There is an indwelling of the Divinity in 
every Christian. “Know ye not that ye are a temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? ” But 
the gradual purification of body and soul, with the turn¬ 
ing of the whole man towards God, permits the Deity to 
flow in with a greater closeness, until there is finally 
accomplished, if not the spousal union of the next life, at 
any rate a betrothal union, we may say. 

These are only your espousals ; yes, 

More intimate and fruit fuller far 
Than aptest mortal nuptials are. 

Such, in brief, is the theory of mysticism. Its principles 
are many and not in a few words to be laid down. For it 
is no terra incognita ; from the recorded experience of 
mystics the whole process has been mapped out elaborately. 
This myttical theology, as it is called, serves, however, 
mainly for the instruction of directors who have to deal 
with such persons. The mystic himself can pursue no 
beaten track, no guide-book path. The way to God is 
through Himself, and is conditioned by His Own nature. 
It is alike for no two men. And it is the study of its adapta¬ 
tion to the personality which is so psychologically interest¬ 
ing in the writings of individual mystics. 

The process varies indefinitely with the individual con¬ 
cerned. “ The mystic is the religious genius,” says Mr. 
Thorold, and there is profound truth of analogy in the 
saying. But that mysticism has no necessary connexion 
with natural genius there could not be a better proof 
than his chosen instance, Angela da Foligno. Her psycho¬ 
logical interest resides largely in the fact that she was the 
reverse of a “ genius.” In the unconscious betrayal and 
characteristic savour of her writings, she appears obviously 
to be by nature a very little woman, a woman of bounded 
and self-conditioned mind, with all that incapacity of vital 
conception outside the personal environment which Buskin 
grieved over in her sex. Not for her a large and im- 

E ersonal outlook. A young married woman, of irregular 
fe previous to her entering upon the mystical way, she 
seems (if one may trust her own violent self-accusations) 
to have combined actual laxity with a show of religiosity. 
Among her latest and most serious sacrifices to the new 
way of life she mentions head-tires and the like beloved 
femine adornments. At a yet later stage of her spiritual 
preparation, she makes the naif confession that she ceased 
to laugh at Petruccio. Clearly a light damsel, to whom 
this unidentified Peterkin was dear matter of merriment— 
even more difficult to forego than head-tires. Her one 
quality beyond the common is a strenuous emotionality; 
and this was nowise conspicuous in an Italian woman 
belonging to a century of vehement passions. Of weak 
nature, she found conversion a slow and painful process; 
she was not “ saved ” in a moment, after the manner of 
the Salvation bench. She has no literary art, no special 
gift of expression : her account of her spiritual experiences 
is of a girlish nalveti. One would expect the character of 
her spiritual relations to be adapted to the limitations of 
her mind, since mysticism follows the natural order, which 


is elevated into the supernatural without violent wrench. 
And it is even so: these relations have an intimate little¬ 
ness nothing less than startling to the general reader, and 
arresting to the most experienced. A homely Bride of 
the Song of Songs (so to speak), one wishes, in listening 
to her, for the veil of poetry. This reason precludes us 
from quoting what is psychologically most interesting in 
its adjustment to the simple and personal feminine mind. 
No less interesting are the numerous suggested analogies 
between divine and natural love, and equally interdicted 
from quotation by consideration for the general reader. 
But psychology is baffled by another aspect of these 
writings. For this unlearned woman of small mind, whose 
earlier visions have all that literal and physical character 
which we should a priori expect, in her later visions, 
attains an altogether unexpected height of abstraction, 
and subtle philosophical conceptions which I have known 
to astonish at least one philosopher. The abrupt transition 
to these transcendental summits from the infantile sim¬ 
plicity of the writer’s previously exhibited mental outlook, 
and the prattle of her narrative style, is a chief riddle of 
this extraordinary book. A riddle it will be to the ordinary 
reader, whether he admits or does not admit the super¬ 
natural element, and to many readers a profane riddle. 
To myself, with all its interest from the standpoints which 
I have indicated, it appears a book for which publicity, the 
indiscrimate publicity of the bookseller’s window, was un¬ 
meant. I feel as if I had been eavesdropping at a convent 
confessional. I can hardly think it will make one convert 
to the value of mysticism. But I fear it may repel many'. 

Fbanois Thompson. 


Newspaper Stamps and Hindrances. 

Taxes on Knowledge: the Story of their Origin and Repeal. 

By Collet Dobson Collet. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

The story of the hindrances which the stamp and other 
Acts placed on the freedom of the Press, and on the cheap 
dissemination of news, is a most interesting chapter in our 
social history. If it were written as it should be it would 
be full of excitement and interest: the narrative of a sort 
of steeplechase in which the Press would be seen taking 
the obstacles placed before it, here clearing a ditch and 
there a fence, until at last it arrived where it now is, 
with no masters and no censors but the public and the 
advertisers. But such a history yet remains to be written, 
for the present work is both dull and pretentious, and 
the reader will be a very youthful and enthusiastic 
admirer of the daily paper who will wade through all the 
small beer which tricldes over so many pages in these two 
volumes. 

But the statesmen who imposed the stamp duties and 
continued them were not actuated by any “ nefarious ” 
desire to stifle public knowledge. They may have 
deserved to be pelted with adjectives, but they seem 
chiefly to have been actuated by the desire to raise 
money for the revenue, a desire which is natural in the 
official, as is the opposite desire in the average man to 
evade or abolish any tax or duty which touches his pocket. 
Those who clung to the Stamp Acts were actuated by a 
desire to put money in the public treasury: those who 
wished to repeal the duties were impelled by a feeling 
that without them cheap newspapers might be made a 
very good thing. To talk of the taxes on newspapers as a 
“ tax on knowledge ” is merely another example of the 
advantage of a good cry which begs the question and 
tickles the ears of the unthinking. The taxes were really 
taxes on news, which is a very different thing, for news is 
not knowledge, and though we are all agreed that it was 
right and necessary to free the Press, yet it is just as well 
to call things by their real names. 

The imposition of the taxes dates from the reign of 
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Queen Anne, when men’s passions were still excited by 
the Civil War and the Revolution. In the process of 
settling down language was used by pamphleteers which 
could not be justified, and for the sake of peace it was as 
well to stop the inflammatory writers whose words might 
just possibly have thrown all England into the melting-pot 
again. Considering the state of the country a couple of 
centuries ago, the following passage is probably justified 
in its imputation of motives, and it gives a fine idea of 
Mr. Collet’s style: 

Was there no way by which, without the necessity of 
constant centration, private men might be prevented from 
using the Press to make their opinions public P The 
pamphleteers were not rich, but they were often p-rsons 
of education, and not penniless. When only a few copies 
of their writings were wanted they could pay for them, 
but now that reading was become more common, and that 
great numbers of copies were printed, the cost had, to a 
great extent, to be paid by the readers. If these Bhects 
could be taxed their distribution might become difficult, 
and when anyone attempted to evade the tax he could be 
punished, not as a libeller, but as a smuggler, and the 
character of what was printed would not come under dis¬ 
cussion, as it generally would in a trial for libel, At the 
time we are recording, 1709. these considerations appear 
to have very much occupied the minds of the members of 
the House of Commons. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth in this exposi¬ 
tion, but the measure is one example of how Bills come to 
be passed or taxes imposed for a specific, if unavowed, 
purpose, and then are retained, thanks to the force of 
official habit, after the reasons which prompted them have 
passed away. But for a long time the Newspaper Acts 
and the stamp tax was looked upon as a convenient method 
of stopping those seditious persons who even as late as the 
beginning of this century published observations “ tending 
to excite hatred and contempt of the Government and Con¬ 
stitution of these realms as by law established,” till 
gradually the people and the Government advanced in their 
education, and finally realised that a cheap Press, though 
lending itself to many abuses, was far more sensitive to the 
control of public opinion than to that of a tax collector at 
Somerset Home. But what strikes one especially in all 
this long history of a struggle against taxation is the very 
small amount received by the Exchequer. In 1815, the 
year of the Battle of Waterloo, the revenue from news¬ 
paper stamps was only £383,695, and in 1835 it was only 
£553,197, having been at its height in 1831, at the time of 
the Reform Bill agitation, when it reached the sum of 
£586,635, a wretched enough sum to squabble over for so 
many years. 

Lord Lyndhurst really gave the first blow to the news¬ 
paper taxes in 1834, and the end might have come more 
quickly had not the Corn Law agitation turned the minds 
of the great public into a more personal channel, for cheap 
bread seemed more desirable than cheap news, and so the 
latter got shelved. In 1851 the matter was taken up by 
more serious persons, such as members of Parliament and 
others, and the advertisement duty, which pressed hardly 
on papers, was abolished on August 4, 1853. The com¬ 
pulsory stamp on newspapers was abolished June 29, 
1855, the paper duty was repealed October 1 , 1861, and 
the Registration and Security Acts in 1869. 

For thirty years, therefore, the Press has been absolutely 
free, and has had no restrictions placed upon it except 
those enforced by public opinion and the advertisers. 
How strong the pressure these can exercise he who will 
may see at any time. Public opinion is now a very real 
and salutary censor. 


In the Close. 

Sunningwell. By F. Warre Cornish. (Constable. 6e.) 

The gentle life, gently told, of a canon in the Midlands 
who lives in the Cathedral Close with his sister and niece 
until the niece marries, the sister dies, and the canon 
himself fades away loving and beloved, “a pattern set to 
show that it is possible to be a Churchman without being 
a dogmatist, a critic without being censorious, a Christian 
yet not over unworldly.” It is the glory of the Church of 
England to have produced such men, and, although we 
fancy the type is rarer than it was, there are doubtless 
many Philip Mores—learned, kindly, and devout—leading 
the claustral life in some of the sleepy cathedral towns of 
which England still boasts. Whether it will long survive 
the multiplication of dioceses, the increased means of com¬ 
munication between town and town, and the general rush 
and rattle of modern life, remains to be seen; but when 
it dies out life will have lost much of its picturesqueness. 

Mr. Cornish’s picture of Philip More, “ who looked in 
the first place a gentleman, in the second a clergyman, in 
the third a scholar, . . . but not a don,” is charming. So 
are those of the gruff old organist and his pupil and 
successor, “who looks like a German”; of the three old 
maiden ladies who kopt a girls’ school of the old-fashioned 
kind, and were “at home” every Wednesday; and of 
More’s old servant, devoted to his master, but disliking 
“ dinner-parties, rather because they gave others pleasure 
than because they gave himself trouble.” And all More’s 
kindliness does not prevent his conversation on most 
matters from being flavoured with a delicate irony that is 
as shrewd as it is good-natured. 

“ There is nothing more wonderful,” he says, “ than the 
fact that a woman has nothing to learn. What she knows 
about a person or a fact, especially a person, admits of no 
addition or diminution, no misgiving or doubt: that is 
thenceforth to be added to the facts of the case, as part of 
the dossier. Now that, I think, is not a common quality 
in men; and the men" who have it are just those to whom 
women submit their judgment; in action, that is, not in 
opinion; for whatever a woman may do or allow to be 
done she always knows she was right all the time.” 

Or, again: 

“ The smaller the man, the bigger the priest. Eeble 
and his friends, those who stayed with us, were olergymen 
before they were priests. The modern High Churchman, 
as soon as he is ordained, is tempted to think that he is 
not only set apart, as he ought to think, but set above the 
laity, as a lord over the heritage. They seem to think 
they have given to them at their ordination a ticket of 
admission to front places in the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Or, again: 

“The people we call our inferiors are not merely in¬ 
different. They look upon us as on the whole on the 
right side of nothing; for instance, deans and canons, to 
Johu Byles’s mind, are people who walk behind vt-rgers, 
and the converse proposition does not interest him.” 

It is, perhaps, with a double meaning that Mr. Cornish 
alludes to More as “ the humourist.” 

The more serious purpose of the book is no doubt 
shown in the catastrophe. Spurred on by the attempt 
of some of his brother clergy to procure his signa¬ 
ture to a condemnation of Essays and Reviews, More 
preaches a sermon in the Minster, setting forth “ the duty 
of studying new doctrine, and not condemning it merely 
because it was new.” And then, finding that this does 
not satisfy the orthodox, he follows it up by another 
developing “the somewhat subtle and difficult thesis” that 
“ the form which religion takes is continually changing, 
and so even the creeds must mean different things, to 
those who repeat the words now, from what they meant 
to those who framed them; the material form in which 
true doctrines were presented might easily pass into the 
region of legend.” The more evangelical of the chapter 
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set the bishop at him, and the bishop suggests that he 
should resign his preferments. On his way home from 
the palace he gets a chill, which develops into a pleurisy, 
and he is never after the same man. Although he resigns 
his cure, he retains, with everybody’s consent, his canonry, 
but does not touch the stipend. At length he dies, 
regretted as much by his opponents as by his friends, on 
a peaceful death-bed, which is one of the most touching 
things in the book. 

Mr. Cornish, who, we forgot to say, is Vice-Provost of 
Eton, is no doubt right; and such things were possible in 
“the ’sixties and ’seventies,” although, he thinks, “such 
sermons might be preached without offence now.” Yet it 
is hard to see how the bishop oould, at that time, have done 
other than he did. In his love for comprehension—and he 
repeatedly makes More say that the cathedrals should be 
open to Nonconformist ministers as well as to clergymen 
of the Church of England—Mr. Cornish, perhaps, takes 
too exclusively the clerical view of the matter, and over¬ 
looks the result that the expression of such views as his 
hero’s are apt to have on the, it may be, uninstructed 
layman. Although he speaks of the Ettayt and Review* 
period as one “ when science and criticism were battering 
at the church doors, while the congregation inside 
thought more of how they could succeed in keeping them 
out than on what terms they could let them in,” the 
same assault with the same result was delivered many 
times before Estay* and Review* was written, and is 
raging with great fierceness now. The rotundity of the 
earth, the plurality of worlds, the doctrine of evolution, 
have each in their turn marshalled their forces against the 
dogmas of the Christian Church, and Catholic, Anglican, 
and Dissenter have united first in defending and afterward 
in surrendering the position. Now has come the turn of 
that advanced or destructive criticism which says in effect 
that both the language and the evidence of the Bible may 
be freely altered or rejected according as it does or does 
not agree with profane sources; and already, as readers of 
the Academy know well, there are many within the fort 
who are clamouring that this point, too, shall be conceded. 
Nor is there any sign that matters will stop here. The 
belief in miracles is challenged even in Mr. Cornish’s 
book. The ecclesiastical mind has a way of its own in 
such matters, and we are far from saying that to it the 
subtle arguments—we will not call them casuistries or 
sophistries—by which More supports his theory of com¬ 
prehension may not seem sufficient. But to the layman, 
accustomed to look upon facts from the objective side, the 
spectacle of a Church—including in this phrase again all 
Christian denominations — opposing while it can and 
accepting when it must the conclusions of a science which 
has always been distasteful to it, is likely to have a result 
very different from that which Mr. Cornish hopes and no 
doubt fancies. 

This apart, Mr. Cornish has written a book in every 
way charming, and one which deserves to be read for its 
own sake, irrespective of the theological opinions of author 
or hero. 


Edward FitzGerald’s “ Great Gun.” 

The Poem* of George Crabhe. A Selection. Arranged and 
Edited by Bernard Holland. (Edward Arnold.) 

Most readers of the present day would confess that their 
knowledge of Crabbe was limited to the admirable parody 
in the Rejected Addre**e*. In truth, it is scarce a parody; 
every feature of Crabbe’s style is exactly caught, while it 
is scarcely an exaggeration of Crabbe’s own pedestrian 
moments. The jingles, burlesque though they appear, are 
no whit worse than Crabbe’s own. 

Wanton thoughts, I grant, 

Were first my motive, now the thoughts of want 

is a quite average example from the Parieh Regitter. 


Without saying that the Rejected Addretee* gives an adequate 
idea of Crabbe, it may yet be questioned whether there is 
not some reason for the neglect of Crabbe. Has Crabbe, 
in fact, quite the stuff to live ? 

The only prominent attention which we remember being 
paid to Crabbe of late years came—curiously—from no 
less exacting a critic of poetry than the late Coventry 
Patmore. It is an unlooked-for conjunction; yet, since 
he put his essay on permanent record, it is worth referring 
to as showing what a modern champion has to say for 
Crabbe. The chief thing which strikes him, the thing to 
which he returns again and again, is Crabbe’s pitiless 
microscopic perception. He compares it to an electric light, 
wherein the very sludge and dead dogs in a tidal river 
shine again. The perception is undeniable, and this 
defender of Crabbe admits, in effect, that it is exercised too 
indiscriminately for art, that we could spare a few of the 
dead dogs. This, of course, is the merit claimed for Crabbe 
since his first appearance: that he sees for himself, and 
paints what he sees, even to the extent of dwelling on 
ugliness and squalor. 

Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best. 

Of the sternness there is no possible doubt, but we demur 
to that “best.” The description is careful, minute, 
accurate; but it is far too minute, far too accurate for 
poetry. There is no selection: one stanza of Tennyson 
would do the thing infinitely better with a tithe of the 
words. It is, in fact, excellent prose description; every¬ 
thing noted objectively in exact detail, nothing spared, 
nothing forgotten. Whereas a poet should forget every¬ 
thing but the few strokes which make for magic. 

The following description of the Aldborough neighbour¬ 
hood is a very good example: 

Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown o’er, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor ; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears, 

Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears; 

Bank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Beign o’er the laud, and rob the blighted rye: 

There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 

And to the ragged infant threaten war; 

There poppies, nodding, mock the hope of toil, 

There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil; 

Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf; 

O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 

And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade; 

With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 

80 looks the nymph, whom wretched arts adorn, 

Betray’d by man, then left f»r man to scorn ; 

Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 

While her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose ; 

Whose outward splendour is but folly’s dress, 

Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

This is not only stem, but wilfully so. He sees everything 
with a grim eye. Aldborough, we are told, was exces¬ 
sively poor and squalid then; but the surrounding country 
must have been then, surely, much as it is now. The 
lovely Suffolk marshes, blooming with flowers and flower¬ 
like grasses, must have stood as they stand now. Then, 
as now, the flag-lilies must have turned them into glory in 
due season of the year. Yet from all Crabbe’s works put 
together you would gain no conception that such a country 
surrounded his native village. His eye was jaundiced by 
the poverty amid which he was reared until it took natively 
to harsh objects. Whatsoever was arid in the country 
about him he noted grimly; but for its compensations he 
had no eye—or so it seems to us. 

Yet Crabbe has power undeniably; he has truth and 
pathos and a manly style (which would have been better 
without Pope); and it is perhaps ungrateful to higgle 
whether his power should exactly be described as poetical. 
Nor will it do the present day any harm to read The 
Borough or the Parieh Regitter , while it may do it consider¬ 
able good. 
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Other New Books. 

The Unchanging East. By Robert Bake. 

Mr. Barr’s book is resolutely and implacably facetious. 
Not humorous, not comic, but facetious. One would give 
so much for a genuinely comic idea, for a spark of wit, 
for an oasis of fine writing or even a single felicitous 
descriptive epithet inspired by imagination ; but no, we 
are denied everything out facetiousness. And what is so 
sad about it is that in this facetiousness there are no 
surprises, the expected always happens. To a large 
extent such was also the case with the Innocents Abroad, 
on which book apparently Mr. Barr (although, as he tells 
us, by birth a Scotsman) has modelled his style; but it 
has to be remembered that the Innocents Abroad was the 
first of its kind and came into being thirty and more 
years ago, and also that it was often really funny and 
always the work of a powerful and original mind. Now, 
in Mr. Barr’s record of travel he has put no originality 
and no power; he has merely used to the utmost a con¬ 
vention that is old to the point of exhaustion. 

Thus: when Mr. Barr wishes to stay in a place, he 
“lingers longer, like Lu.” He has been informed that 
it is quite common for French ships to lose their reckoning 
and “ find themselves in the position of the man in the 
song, who ‘dunno where ’e are.’” “ France,” he says 
elsewhere, “has really resolved to acquire the leather 
medal for stupidity, and has become a troublesome neigh¬ 
bour ; while as a colonist she is beneath contempt.” A 
Tunisian Arab, “ like the man who broke the bank, walks 
along the Bois de Boulogne with an air that is inimitable.” 
Concerning an Eastern coin: “There is on the larger 
silver coins a cabalistic mark, which resembles an American 
spreadeagle having a fit. This hieroglyphic nightmare, 
they tell me, is Turkish, and means ‘ God save the Sultan.’ 
I think I could amend the phrase by substituting another 
word for ‘ save.’ ” And so forth; everywhere this tawdry 
bank-holiday facetiousness, unfortunately not unmixed, 
as we have shown, now and then with something very 
much like bad manners. 

In fairness to Mr. Barr, it ought to be said that these 
chapters were written for publication in a weekly paper, 
where such things are more in keeping; but that does not 
excuse the book. There is also a certain amount of 
information in these pages, and Mr. Barr’s geniality is 
invincible; but we cannot consider its production as other 
than time ill spent. It is as well worth while to try and 
write well as to write like this. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

The Kendals. By T. Edgae Pemberton. 

Here is a book which—though, we dare say, it is 
having a certain amount of vogue at the libraries, and 
will find a place on the shelves of the “ enthusiastic 
playgoer ” — does not touch literature at any point. It 
professes to be “a biography,” but is really a sort of 
eloge chronologically arranged. Its author speaks of his 
“ close, constant, and valued friendship ” with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal; and the volume is just such as a close, 
constant, valued friend would pen, if he had little 
faculty either for criticism or for style. Boiled down to 
the bare element of fact, this book might have excuse for 
existence as a pamphlet. As it stands, it is but a tedious 
tale of (as the author has it) unmitigated successes. A 
good deal of what Mr. T. E. Pemberton here says he has 
said already in his volumes on T. W. Robertson and Mr. 
John Hare. His chief fault, however, is his prolixity, 
his determination to write round a fact rather than state 
it simply and concisely. The strain of perpetual eulogium 
in which he writes is explicable from his own point of 
view, but particularly irritating to the fair-minded on¬ 
looker. It is no wonder that Mrs. Kendal begged to be 
omitted from the memorial; to be exposed to the sustained 
flow of Mr, Pemberton’s published approval must be not 


a little trying to any player with a sense of humour. For 
the rest, the work is illustrated by a number of excellent 
reproductions of photographs, representing Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal in parts they made popular. And meanwhile, 
happily, those accomplished performers are still active in 
the pursuit of their profession, and, we may hope, will 
not be the legitimate subjects of genuine biography for 
many a year to come. (C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 16s.) 

“ Stoey of the Nations.”—Modken Italy. 

By Peof. Pibtbo Oesi. 

The story of the Italian struggle for independence has 
been told in many ways. We have had of late Mr. Stillman’s 
thoughtful study of the forces which wrought The Union 
of Italy and deila Rocca’s dramatically personal memoirs. 
Prof. Orsi gives harmoniously the political movements and 
his characterisations of the individual actors—Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and the state-building Gavour. He traces the 
working of the liberal spirit under the differing conditions 
of the various provinces in a manner to make clear the 
problems which confronted the statesmen and soldiers of 
Piedmont and the revolutionaries of the rest of Italy. 
Nor has he fallen into the enthusiast’s error of unreasoning 
resentment; but shows that the antagonism of Austrian 
and Italian was due in part to the inevitable conflict of 
opposing ideals. Pleasantly he reveals Italy, as only an 
Italian can, through its different provinces, with their 
peculiarities of soil and spirit: 

Thus Piedmontese life is moulded by Turin, the city of 
even and regular streets, which corresponds, as it were, 
with the character of its people. The delightful Ligurian 
coast, fringed with villages embosomed in olive groves, 
fitly harmonises with the life around Genoa the Magnifi¬ 
cent, famous for her marble palaces and stirring maritime 
activities, which render her the first commercial port of 
Italy. The fertile Lombard region has its focus in busy, 
hard - working Milan, whose glorious cathedral over¬ 
shadows a great part of Italian commercial enterprise. 
Venice, that magic city of the lag ions, continues to be 
one of the essentially artistic centres of the peninsula. 
Emilia and the Romagna provinces, from Parma to 
Ravenna—the former capital of the Ostrogoths, and the 
venerated burial-place of Dante—recognise as their chief 
city time-worn Bologna, the oldest university town in 
Italy. Florence, with her placid traditions, her glorious 
“humanities,” reflects, in the “even tenor” of her 
existence, as well as in her outward surroundings, the 
whole of Tuscan life and temperament. 

In conclusion, Prof. Orsi shows us Italy of the present 
in which “ the prose of possession succeeds the poetry of 
desire,” yet which in her network of inartistic railways 
and telegraph lines is linking herself with the ancient 
Romans, the road-makers of the world. The author’s 
national sympathies may account for a certain idealisation 
of the mediaeval communes and princedoms. Stranger it 
is to find a professor at Venice committing himself to the 
statement that the house of Farnese “ never specially 
distinguished itself.” The master mind of Alexander 
Farnese found its chief work in the revolted Netherlands, 
yet he shared with Venetians the honours of Lepanto. 

We may congratulate Prof. Orsi on a translator whose 
English version is English, unmarred by Italian idiom, 
though her rendering of the patriotic songs must be con¬ 
fessed inadequate. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 

The Mobals of Suicide. By the Rev. J. Guenhill, B.A. 

It is impossible not to feel respect for this book. The 
author avows himself a Christian Socialist, and approaches 
suicide as “ a symptom of the sin and misery which is 
seething beneath the surface of society in all its classes.” 
He has carefully analysed the statistics of suicide taken 
from Morselli’s well-known book, and has further attempted 
to classify the causes of suicide as disclosed in one hundred 
cases taken, “ just as they came,” from newspaper reports. 
Unfortunately, the basis of observation is an unsafe one 
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for reasonable inference. Obviously, the real “cause” 
of a suicide does not, in perhaps the majority of cases, 
get into the newspapers. It is generally everybody’s 
interest to keep it out. Again, Mr. Gurnhill himself 
gives the probable annual number of suicides effected or 
attempted in England as about four thousand; and of 
these, one hundred is too few to calculate from. Nor do 
we think that you can, as Mr. Gurnhill attempts to do, 
assign one “ cause ”—“ physical, mental, moral, or social” 
—to each case of suicide. As a rule, there are factors at 
work coming under all, or more than one, of his heads. 
For the cure of suicide Mr. Gurnhill looks to “ Christian 
Therapeutics ” ; and here he leaves sociology for a sphere 
of theology into which we cannot follow him. (Longmans.) 

Carlo Crivblli. By G. McNeil Bushforth, M.A. 

With the exception of Mr. Stevenson’s Velasquet, Mr. 
Bushforth’s Crivelli is, perhaps, the most interesting 
volume that has yet appeared in the “ Great Masters 
in Painting and Sculpture” series. There is nothing 
added to the scanty notices already published of Crivelli’s 
life, for there does not seem to be any material from 
which to add it. An obscure and solitary life in the 
March of Ancona leaves but few records. But the analysis 
of Crivelli’s personality, of the growth of his art, of the 
strains of tradition and influence which meet in it, is 
excellent. And Orivelli’s work is so isolated, clear-cut, 
and individual that such treatment tends to more solid and 
definite results than is always the case when it is applied 
to painters more many-sided and more in the movement. 
The one thing that Mr. Bushforth does not seem to us 
quite to bring out is the extent and quality of Crivelli’s 
symbolism. He lays just stress on the union in the painter 
of “ much that was archaic and conventional ” with “ a 
real appreciation of nature and searching after realism.” 
He mentions the festoons of fruit and vessels of flowers 
that adorn Crivelli’s Madonnas, the cracked and fractured 
marble surfaces, the leafless trees placed in the back¬ 
grounds, but he does not wholly explain their introduc¬ 
tion. The realistic delight in the study of nature for its 
own sake, no doubt, in part; but everyone of these details 
subserves symbolism. Nothing is more familiar in 
northern Italy than the mulberry tree stripped of its 
leaves. Crivelli observes it, but surely it typifies for him 
the state of the world lacking redemption. So, too, the 
cracked surface of the balustrades on which the Child and 
his Mother lean, while the fruit and flowers are certainly 
exquisite decoration, but certainly also the fruit and flowers 
of grace. And the beautifully-drawn fly in Lord North¬ 
brook’s picture, at which the Child looks with such horror, 
while he holds a fluttering bird to his bosom—is not that 
Beelzebub, the prince of flies ? While the birds, here and 
elsewhere, pecking at the fruit or perched on the leafless 
trees, are but the emblems of human souls. The sym¬ 
bolism would not be difficult to a painter working in so 
Franciscan a country as the March of Ancona. Mr. Bush¬ 
forth’s careful catalogue of Crivelli’s works makes a 
valuable appendix, while his illustrations are the more 
interesting since some of them are from photographs 
taken in out-of-the-way spots by Mr. Houghton for the 
purposes of this volume. As usual, the larger pictures, 
the National Gallery “Annunciation” for instance, do 
not reproduce well upon the scale adopted. (Bell. 5s. net.) 
Soldier Songs. Edited by J. E. Carpenter. 

A little khaki-bound collection of some of the best 
ditties about fighting and fighting-men. It begins with 
“A Knapsack and a Cheerful Heart,” and ends with 
“ God Save the Queen.” Wherever a musical setting is 
known, the publisher of the music, or the air to which the 
song may be sung, is given. Among recent numbers are 
“Soldiers of the Queen,” “Tommy, Tommy Atkins,” and 
Mr. Conan Doyle’s “ Who Carries the Gun.” Mr. Kipling 
is not represented at all, an omission due probably to the 
iron laws of copyright. (Wame.) 


Fiction. 

The Waters of Edera. By Ouida. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

This book belongs to the later Italian series of Ouida’s 
novels. It is now close upon forty years since her first 
work, Held in Bondage, was issued; nevertheless, the 
imaginative force of her last gives no sign of decadence. 
The story is, indeed, powerful, and one can conceive that it 
was “thrown off” with masterful ease, as Victor Hugo 
might have thrown it off—writing in bold scratching 
strokes at a plain wooden desk: such is one’s impres- 
sion. 

Ouida takes an Italian valley, and shows, in depicting 
the life of the peasants therein” that their very existence 
depended on the river Edera which watered it. Then she 
moves forward a “ foreign syndicate,” who, for their own 
sinister commercial ends, wished to divert the stream. 
There was a fierce struggle between the country party and 
the town party; but, of course, the squadrons of commerce 
gained the victory. The river was diverted, the valley 
ruined, and the syndicate lapped in gold; incidentally, 
there were a number of murders and two suicides, those of 
the hero and his mother. Adone—proprietor of the valley 
—is one of Ouida’s “beautiful” heroes, and she has 
given him a heroine to match. Some of the pictures of the 
latter are charming: 

She was only a child, and her spirits rose, and she 
capered about in the shallows, and flung the water over 
her head, and danced to her own reflection iu it, and forgot 
her sorrow. Then she washed her petticoats as well as she 
could, having nothing but water alone, and all the while 
she was as naked as a Naiad, and the sun smiled on her 
brown, thin, childish body, as it smiled on a stem of 
plaintain or on the plumage of a coot 
Then when she had washed her skirt she spread it out on 
ihe sand to dry, and sat down beside it, for the heat to bake 
her limbs after her long bath. There was no one, and there 
was nothing in sight; if any came near she could hide 
under the great dock leaves until such should have passed. 
It was high noon, and the skirt of wool and the skirt of 
hemp grew hot, and steamed under the vertical rays; she 
was soon as dry as the shingles from which the water had 
receded for months. She sat with her hands clasped round 
her updrawn knees, and her head grew heavy with the 
want of slumber, but she would not sleep, though it was 
the hour of sleep. Some one might pass by and steal her 
clothes, she thought, and how or when would she ever get 
others. 

The whole book is full of the appreciation of free, 
natural beauty, and the passionate hate of cruelty and 
oppression. It is unconventional in a large, rather fine 
manner. Full of lofty scorn and noble dignity, it is yet 
rather pathetic in its ignorances and its prejudices. 
For Ouida a thing is still either wholly good or wholly 
bad: there is nothing between. Her emotions have an 
almost tragic splendour, but her thinking is crude. Artis¬ 
tically the novel has one chief defect: it is not woven 
with sufficient closeness; its meshes are too big to hold 
fast the reader. Otherwise it is admirable, despite the 
somewhat crowded disasters at the end. 


A Man of his Age. By Hamilton Drummond. 
(Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

As a successor to For the Religion, this record of Navarraise 
intrigue, amid the counter-influences of Jeanne d’AIbret 
and her “cousin of Medici,” is a disappointment. Mr. 
Drummond has matter to relate, and there are leaves in 
his book which possess something like a romantic atmo- 
. sphere; but, upon the whole, the tale is cloudy, obscure. 
The reader feels the need of a guide amid this thick tangle 
of allusiveness. Halfway through, he is like a traveller 
who, having journeyed far in the dark, desires violently to 
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know where he is. We are inclined to attribute part of 
the misfortune to Mr. Drummond’s mere apparatus of 
narration. Our old friend Blaise de Bernauld tells the 
story in the first person ; but already in the second chapter 
Blaise is quoting at length from one Henri de Crussenay, 
and in the next chapter Henri de Crussenay is quoting at 
length from his servant Roger, and Roger is quoting other 
persons. We thus have a tale within a tale within a 
tale, and the system of inverted commas becomes too 
complex for Mr. Drummond’s management. This may 
be a trifle, but it creates a fatal discomfort. The novel 
should certainly have been written in the third person. 

Some of the incidents are exciting, and some improbable 
—especially that on p. 161, though we assume that Mr. 
Drummond has authority for it. The plot as a whole is 
too deliberately “concocted” and prepared in its minor 
arrangements. Here is an example : 

The dusk was gathering in fast as I made my way to 
the Castle with Roger hard after me, three paces away. 
To suit the occasion, and mttih the dress that custom and 
necessity put upon me, I had changed my weapon for a 
light Spanish blade, good steel enough, but more a kind 
of 'a finish to a man’s dress than a sword for hard use. 
Roger, too, carried a blade but little stouter than my own, 
and I remember well that the swing of it in bis hand as 
he buckled it on puckered his faoe iuto a grim derision. 

“ My faith,” said he, shaking it as a man would a cane, 
“ ’tis a good thing we go but to make a show of ourselves, 
for if it came to the keeping of my life whole within me, 
I had liefer trust the mercies of a three-foot cudgel.” 

Need we say that in the shortest possible space of time 
the lives of Roger and his master are made to depend on 
precisely those swords. The character of Blaise is con¬ 
vincing, but some of the others are feebly drawn; Suzanne’s 
distinguishing marks have been a commonplace of his¬ 
torical fiction for many years. 


The Wallet of Kai-Lung. By Ernest Bramah. 

(Richards. 6s.) 

Mb. Bramah is a humorist; and we have to thank him 
for several hours of what, in the elegant language which 
asses between the characters in this book, would be 
escribed as refined and dignified amusement. China has 
before now been a happy hunting ground for whimsical- 
minded satirists—witness Mr. Gilbert’s “ Mikado” (which, 
though nominally Japanese, is Chinese enough for our 
purpose) and “ The Potion of Lao Tse ” in Dr. Garnett’s 
Twilight of the Gods ; but we do not remember any work 
in which so much good comic use has been made of the 
Celestial’s impassivity, opportunism, and floridity of 
diction. 

Whether Mr. Bramah has invented all these tales, or 
whether they are adaptations, we do not know. Sometimes 
they are so absolutely Chinese as to suggest that he has 
merely given them an English form, and at other times, as in 
the literary satire entitled “ The Confession of Kai Lung,” 
the Chinese setting is merely a vehicle; but if Mr. Bramah 
has invented all along the line his work is a very remarkable 
tour de force. What he lacks is dramatic finish. Several 
of the stories have rather lame conclusions, particularly 
“The Vision of Yin,” but they are so persistently and 
freshly amusing that this is easily forgiven. Altogether 
“The Transmutation of Ling” is the best—the gravely 
absurd history of a young Chinaman, whose body is turned 
to gold by a magic potion, and who thereupon sells himself 
to a company: an act which leads to a series of exceedingly 
polished adventures for the removal of gravity—to fall once 
more into Kai Lung’s narrative method. 

For the purposes of quotation we have made a selection 
from the proverbs, nominally taken from Chinese classic 
authors, which Mr. Bramah has scattered about his pages: 

He is a wise and enlightened suppliant who seeks to dis¬ 
cover an honourable Mandarin, but he is a fool who cries 
out “ I have found one.” 


It is a mark of insincerity of purpose to spend one’s time 
iu looking for the sacred Emperor in the low-class tea- 
shops. 

Although there exist many thousand subjects for elegant 
conversation, there are persons who cannot meet a cripple 
without talking about feet. 

Money is hundred-footed. Upon perceiving a tael lying 
apparently unobserved on the floor, do not lose the time 
necessary in stooping, but quickly set your foot upon it, 
for one fails nothing in diguity thereby ; but should it be 
a gold piece, distrust all things, and valuing dignity but 
as an empty name, cast your entire body upon it. 

Should a person on returning from the city discover his 
house to be in flames, let him examine well the change 
which he has received from the chair-cartier before it is 
too late; for evil never travels alone. 

The road to eminence lies through the cheap and ex¬ 
ceedingly uninviting eating-houses. 

One word more : The Wallet of Kai- Lung has to be read 
very vigilantly, for Mr. Bramah is one of those who drop 
good things without ostentation. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These note» on the week's Fiction are not neceetarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Collapse of the Penitent. By F. Wkdmork. 

Mr. Wedmore for the most part writes brief stories with 
almost unparalleled care. Here he gives us something 
longer, his aim being to depict the emotions which are 
experienced by a prodigal when the period of his welcome 
terminates, and the role of penitent becomes a little tire¬ 
some. The prodigal in question is Mrs. Vasey, nee Rose 
Damarel, the pianist. (Hutchinson. 3s. fid.) 

The Princess Sophia. By E. F. Benson. 

Mr. Benson’s Princess is the bright particular star of 
the court of Rhodope, “ an independent principality on 
the wooded coast-line of Albania.” Gambling mingles 
with affairs of State, and Sophia herself has “the luck of 
the devil.” She introduces an era of gambling into her 
little kingdom, and one of her maxims is this: “ I like people 
to be good, when being good comes natural to them; but 
the continual effort to do one’s duty is paralysing to other 
energies.” A gay and readable story. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

8MiTn Brunt. By Waldron K. Post. 

A story of the old U.8. Navy, opening in 1806. We 
follow Smith Brunt all over the world. The writer makes 
a point of the fact that Smith Brunt enjoyed none of the 
newspaper popularity of later heroes. “ But, ’y Guy, I 
dunno,—yes, b’ Guy, I do know, he was somethin’ that’s 
just as good as any hero, and a dam sight better than 
some—he was a straight-out officer of the United States 
Navy.” (Putnam’s Sons.) 

In the Wake of the War. By A. St. John Adcock. 

Mr. St. John Adcock, whose tales of London street life 
have already made him a reputation, has taken some of 
the minor phases of the present struggle as his subject 
material. Not the fighting itself, not indeed South Africa 
at all, but the family about to lose a son, the reserve man 
preparing to depart, the decision to enlist—of these he 
writes, and each makes a story. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
2s. fid.) 

Anima Vilis. By Mabya Rodzicwicz. 

As may be conjectured, the author of this novel is a 
Pole. She is also rich and free and independent, never 
yet having met her ideal. So Oount de Soissons, who 
translates the book from the Polish, informs the reader. 
The story is of Poles in Siberia, and it throws a strong 
light on both the race and the country. (Jarrold. 6s.) 
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The Rise of Huxley 

I dined with a whole lot of literary and scientific 
people. . . . Owen was, in my estimation, great, from the 
fact of his smoking his cigar and singing his song like a 
brick. 

These sentences occur in a letter from Huxley to his eldest 
sister, Mrs. Scott, written in 1850. The letter is given in 
a chapter from Mr. Leonard Huxley’s life of his father, 
which, by enterprise and good luck, the editor of McClure's 
Magazine is able to lay this month before his readers. This 
chapter, heralding a biography on which great hopes are 
set, tells of Huxley’s early struggle to win a livelihood 
by scientific work. A more moving and inspiring story of 
its kind could hardly be imagined; and though it 
covers only five years, years of hard-breathing effort 
rather than fulfilment, the long career of Thomas Henry 
Huxley is lit up and embellished by the revelations 
afforded of the young surgeon’s aims, both as the world 
viewed them and as he weighed them in his own wise, 
self-loyal heart. On such data one boldly forms final 
judgments of Huxley, assured that they will not be dis¬ 
turbed by the completed record of which this chapter is but 
a small part. It is already shown that Huxley set out, or 
rather was temperamentally destined, to live the full life of 
a man. TJnlike Browning’s grammarian, who decided not 
to Live but to Know, Huxley made it his business to know 
and live—accepting the harder task of reconciling the two 
ambitions. 

It is now fifty years since Huxley returned to England 
after a spell of work as assistant surgeon on the exploring 
frigate H.M.S. Rattlesnake in Australian waters. In 
Sydney he had become engaged to Miss Nettie Heathom, 
and when he set foot on shore at Chatham his consuming 
wish was to give that young lady a home of her own. 
The letters printed in McClure's Magazine show what pains 
of frustration the young lover had to undergo. In the 
letter to his sister in Tennessee, already mentioned, Huxley 
writes under the date November 21 , 1850 (he is at the age 
of twenty-five): 

Now, as to my own affairs—I am not married. Pru¬ 
dently, at any rate, but whether wisely or foolishly I am 
not quite sure yet, Nettie and I resolved to have nothing 
to do with matrimony for the present. In truth, though 
our marriage was my great wish on many accounts, yet I 
fean-d to bring npon her the consequences that might 
have occurred had anything happened to me within the 
next few years. We had a sad parting enouyh, and as is 
usually the case with me, time, instead of alleviating, 
renders more disagreeable our separation. I have a 
woman’s element in me. I hate the incessant struggle 
and toil to cut one another’s throat among us men, and I 
long to be able to meet with someone in whom I can 
place impli.it confidence, whose judgment I can respect, 
and yet who will not laugh at my most foolish weaknesses 
and in whose love I can forget all care All these con¬ 
ditions I have fulfilled in Nettie. With a strong natural 
intelligence, and knowledge enough to understand and 
sympathise with my aims, with the firmness of a man, 
when necessary, she combines the gentleness of a very 
woman and the honest simplicity of a child, and then she 
loves me well, as well as I love her, and yi>u know I love 
but few—in the real meaning of the word, perhaps, but 
two—she and you. And now she is away, and you are 


away. The worst of it is I have no ambition, except as 
means to an end, and that end is the possession of a 
sufficient income to marry upon. I assure you I would 
not give two straws for all the honours and titles in the 
world. A worker I must always be—it is my nature— 
but if I had £400 a year I would never let my name appear 
to anything I did or shall ever do It would be glorious 
to be a voice working in secret and free from all those 
personal motives that have actuated the best. 

Towards the end of the letter he grips his pen a little 
harder: 

I don’t know and I don’t oare whether I shall ever be 
what is called a great man. I will leave my mark some¬ 
where, and it shall be clear and distinct I t. h. h., his marit. | 
and free from the abominable blur of cant, humbug, 
and self-seeking which surrounds everything in this 
present world—that is to say, supposing that I am not 
already unconsciously tainted myself, a result of which I 
have a morbid dread. 

One piece of luck he had; he was given a shore appoint¬ 
ment to H.M.S. Triguard at Woolwich. It enabled him 
to live in London, and reap the fruits of his Rattlesnake 
memoirs, which he had sent to England and which had 
received instant recognition. At a bound, indeed, Huxley 
had placed himself in the front rank of naturalists; but 
this was a different thing from being able to marry 
Nettie. To that loyal young lady he wrote again and 
again, as his fortunes swayed back and forward, yet on 
the whole forward. He had unbearable spells of depres¬ 
sion between his successes. In March, 1851, he writes: 
“ To attempt to live by any scientific pursuit is a farce. 
Nothing but what is absolutely practical will go down in 
England.” Continuing to bring out his biological 
papers, he suddenly received a great encouragement. 
The Royal Society wanted fresh blood, wanted to 
replace its dilettanti by workers. It was resolved to 
elect fifteen men who were likely to do the Society 
honour; and of thirty-eight candidates, Huxley was one 
of the chosen. On this he writes: “ I was talking to 
Professor Owen yesterday, and said that I imagined 
I had to thank him in great measure for the honour 
of the P.R.S. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ you have nothing to thank 
but the goodness of your own work.’ ” Yet in the letter 
to Nettie, in which he tells her of his election, the young 
F.R.S. indulges in more pessimism: 

Opportunities for seeing the scientific world in England 
force npon me every day a stronger and stronger convic¬ 
tion. It is that there is no chance of living by science. 
I have been loth to believe i f , but it is so. There are not 
more than four or five offices in London which a zoologist 
or comparative anatomist can hold and live by. Owen, 
who has a European reputation, second only to that of 
Cuvier, gets as Hunterian Professor £300 a year! which is 
less thau the salary of many a bank clerk. . . In literature 
a man may write for magazines and reviews, and so 
support himself; but not so in science. I oould get any¬ 
thing I write into any of the journals or any of the Trans¬ 
actions, but I know no means of thereby earning five 
shillings. A man who chooses a life of science chooses not 
a life of poverty, but, so far as I can see, a life of nothing, 
and the art of living upon nothing at all has yet to be dis¬ 
covered. You will naturally think, then, “ Why persevere 
in so hopeless a course f ” At present I cannot help 
myself. For my own credit, for the sake of gratifying 
those who have hitherto helped me on- nay, for the sake 
of truth and science itself, I must work out fairly and 
fully complete what I have begun, and when that is done, 
I will courageously and cheerfully turn my back upon all 
my old aspirations. The world is wide, and there is jvery- 
where room for honesty of purpose and earnest endeavour. 
... So far as the acknowledgment of the value of what I 
have done is concerned, I have succeeded beyond my 
expectations, and if I have failed on the other side of the 
question, I cannot blame myself. It is the world’s fault 
and not mine. 

The world did not mend its ways for long after that, 
and Huxley was well-nigh maddened by poverty and hope 
deferred; few things being harder to bear than frustration 
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in honourable love when a single turn ol the wheel of 
Fortune might confer paradise. Huxley found himself 
treated with extraordinary respect by the foremost scien¬ 
tific men of the day; his work was quoted as having full 
authority ; and following his election to the Royal Society 
in 1851, he won that Society’s Gold Medal, and was 
elected to the Society’s Council. But what was all this 
without Nettie? 

It was sore waiting, and distraught planning. A profes¬ 
sorship of Toronto lured him, but he was pressed to stay in 
England. Others saw as plainly as himself his high call, 
and, more plainly than himself, his ultimate success. And 
while he wore out his heart, Nettie was so distant that 
his hotly-written letters took four to six months to reach 
her, and her advice had lost all applicability when it came 
to his hand. He even thought of throwing up England 
and going out to Sydney to practise as a surgeon; but 
his “ demon” forbad. He wished he understood brewing; 
he could then join Nettie’s father in business. But to all 
such proposals that young lady returned a decisive “No.” 
“ A man,” she said, “must pursue those things which he 
is fitted to do well.” The lover breathed a deep sigh of 
relief: “The spectre of a wasted life has passed before 
me—a vision of that servant who hid his talent in a napkin 
and buried it.” 

A wave of hope imbathes his spirit. Writing in July, 
1853, he says: 

My course in life is taken. I will not leave London—I 
will make myself a name and a position as well as an 
income by some kind of pursuit connected with science, 
which is the thing for which nature has fitted me if she 
has ever fitted any one for anything. Bethink yourself 
whether you can cast aside all repining and all doubt, and 
devote yourself in patience and trust to helping me along 
my path as no one else could. I know what I ask, ana 
the sacrifice I demand, and if this were the time to use 
false modesty, I should say how little I have to offer in 
return. . . . 

I am full of faults, but I am real and true, and the 
whole devotion of an earnest soul cannot be overprized. 
... It is as if all that old life at Holm wood had merely 
been a preparation for the real life of our love—as if we 
were then children ignorant of life’s real purpose—as if 
these last months had merely been my old doubts over 
again, whether I had rightly or wrongly interpreted the 
manner and the words that had given me hope. 

We will begin the new love of woman and man, no 
longer that of boy and girl, conscious that we have aims 
and purposes as well as affections, and that if love is 
sweet, life is dreadfully stem and earnest. 

Stem and earnest it remained, for, when at last the 
Fates wearied of trying his spirit, they yet doled out their 
gifts with austerity. Still, it was the end of a long agony 
when he got work that enabled him to snap his fingers at 
the Admiralty, and when Churchill the publisher commis¬ 
sioned a Manual of Comparative Anatomy , and the West¬ 
minster Review began to pay him for articles. The prospect 
of being Fuilerian lecturer at the Royal Institution was 
held out to him, and, better still, Edward Forbes’s post 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, worth £200 a year, 
was given to him. He could make another £250 a year by 
his pen alone. He could marry. The course of events was 
now punctual and apposite as at the end of a novelette. For 
when hetook his seatin the Geological Museum “it happened 
that Miss Heathorn and her parents had just settled to 
return to England, where they arrived in May, 1855, and 
the wedding took place on July 21.” 

From these glimpses it will be seen that Mr. Leonard 
Huxley’s life of his father is a book to anticipate with 
peculiar pleasure. Even the greatest scientists are rapidly 
superseded ; they did but forge links in a chain to which 
there is no end. Hence the biography of a student of 
Nature requires for its interest a deal of humanity; life 
as well as work; and it should show a man who could 
emerge from his laboratory to “ smoke his cigar and sing 
his song like a brick.” It should depict a Huxley. 


Things Seen. 

The Flower. 

They were two geologists. 

The elder man had a gruff and imperious voice. The 
grey eyes wore only that cold glitter that debate is wont 
to kindle in the eyes of the learned. He Was, too, a 
Materialist. 

Suddenly, his younger companion interrupted the flow 
of broken talk. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed with an eager gesture, “there is 
a-.” 

I have forgotten the name, but he was pointing to a 
blue flower that poised its tiny bell on a slender stem at 
the other side of the stream. The elder scientist looked, 
and the eyes grew warmer and less keen, and the furrows 
grew less deep and long, as he looked. It was a rare 
flower and a pretty one. 

“I am in luck,” said the younger, preparing to leap 
across the stream; “that will be an addition to my 
collection.” 

“ I think not,” slowly answered his companion. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean,” said the elder gravely, “ that no man plucks 
flowers and shortens their all too brief life when I can 
prevent it.” 

Soon the debate waxed warmer than ever. The senti¬ 
mentality of the Materialist was absurd; perhaps no man 
would pass that way again until the grace of the flower 
had fallen into corruption. Yet some strong force in the 
old man’s heart made him wholly inflexible. At length 
the younger man made an angry move towards the 
stream. His companion quickly leaped across before 
him, took his geological hammer iron his wallet, and sat 
down sternly beside his unconscious charge. 

And there the Materialist sat through the afternoon— 
for his companion was stubborn too. The elder man was 
the last to run for the train. And the flower lived on. 


The Schooner. 

Behind me the town stretched lank and grey and 
weather-beaten. Row on row of shuttered windows and 
drawn blinds suggested irresistibly the deserted theatre. 
But the stage itself was full of light and movement, and I, 
lying lonely among the sandhills, was the only spectator. 

Over my head a lark fluttered in the sunshine, now 
and then a red golfing jacket would pop up like a rabbit; 
but I had eyes only for the sea. After long months of 
confinement in the measured bounds of city streets my 
eyes revelled in the sense of colour and distance. Brick 
and stucco preserve a dull uniformity of tone, but here 
all was a maze of shimmering colours. There were 
yellows and greens in the shallows, further out violet, and 
then a thousand varying tones of purple up to the dark 
semi-circle of the horizon. 

So, though the wind whistled shrilly in the grasses, I 
lounged and smoked, and was happy. That morning, as 
the train rattled through the green country, thrushes were 
singing in sheltered inland gardens, and the air was heavy 
with the smell of new-turned earth. 

Here, too, spring was calling, but with a deeper, 
stronger note. Then suddenly through a gap in the line 
of houses there was a flutter of bellying canvas, and a 
little schooner came tacking out of the mouth of the 
harbour. She was dirty and unpainted; her decks were 
choked with litter ; but she met the long roll of the waves 
with a jaunty swagger, and was transformed by the sea 
and the sunlight. As she steered slowly out, I saw a 
fellow in the stern wave his cap defiantly to the grim, 
unresponsive line of houses, that bad seen so many boats 
sail out. It thrilled me. 
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“ Disappearing Authors.” 

Doubts about “ Dainty Editions.” 

Mb. Justin McCarthy’s list of “disappearing authors” 
has excited much surprise. It included Jane Austen, 
whose new editions are legion; Trollope, who, it is 
credibly stated, is “in” for a revival; Charles Lever, 
of whose works one firm alone (Messrs. Downey) have 
sold £9,000 worth in the last few years; and Charles 
Reade. We ourselves disputed the “disappearing” of 
Jane Austen, and a correspondent quickly confirmed our 
view by informing us that the Kilbum Free Library 
issues each of her novels to twenty-one readers per annum. 
We have since made a few inquiries, which throw some 
interesting and varied sidelights on the subject. First 
we will give the testimony of the librarians of two of the 
largest free libraries in the country, those of Nottingham 
and West Ham. 

Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, City Librarian of Nottingham, 
writes: 

Jane Austen is an unknown name to the present genera¬ 
tion of our readers. 

Trollope’s works are rarely asked for. 

The three Charles’ are waning in popularity. Kingsley 
is known through his Westward Ho ! and Hereward, the 
Wake only. Reside is in slight request, and Lever is not 
so popular as he was even five years ago. 

We are now overstocked with the novels of the five 
mentioned authors. 

Mr. Briscoe can hardly be mistaken about the status of 
Jane Austen in Nottingham. We are astonished by his 
report of her case. 

Mr. Alfred Cotgreave, Chief Librarian at West Ham, 
partly confirms Mr. Briscoe. He brackets Jane Austen 
and Anthony Trollope as authors who are “certainly 
not so much read now ”; and Trollope, we know, is read 
very little, lacking the new and dainty editions which 
have been showered—vainly ?—on Jane. The other authors 
—Lever, Kingsley, and Reade—“still maintain their 
popularity to a great extent at West Ham.” Here is a 
table of issues for one year at West Ham : 


Charles Lever’s Novels 

... 260 

Charles Reade’s Novels 

... 245 

Charles Kingsley’s Novels... 

... 218 

Anthony Trollope ... 

... 126 

Jane Austen. 

... 109 


Again we are astonished, and, indeed, we are resolved— 
if we can do it with strict adherence to truth—to bring 
kindlier witnesses to Miss Austen’s popularity. We will 
consult the booksellers. A large City firm reports that 
Kingsley’s novels and Lever’s military novels self well, but 
not Trollope or Reade. And then: 

Whether Jane Austen be read or not it is impossible to 
say; this we know, that there have in quite recent years 
been five different editions published, all of which met with 
a ready and extensive sale. 

A Manchester bookseller confirms the wide sale of Jane 
Austen; and from Oxford—where Trollope, Lever, and 
Reade are reported to be in a bad way—comes the same 
persistent distinction in Jane Austen’s case: 

As to Jane Austen buying is not, of course, synonymous 
with reading, and a mere bookseller can speak only of his 
sales ; but, judging by the constant demand for her works 
here in Oxford, it may be assumed that many “ attempts ” 
to read her are made, and I venture to hope we may safely 
go further and say that she is both read and enjoyed to a 
considerable extent. 

The only comfort we pluck from these hesitating reports 
of Jane, is that they throw a doubt, which we have long 
shared, but dared not breathe, on the “ dainty edition.” 
We have a suspicion that the dainty edition is frequently 
no more than a dainty sepulchre. 


Hope dawns for Miss Austen when we open our reports 
from Bristol and Eastbourne. 

Bristol says: “ Mr. McCarthy never made a worse state¬ 
ment of fact than when he wrote, that the modem reader 
‘ has never troubled himself even with an attempt to read 
Jane Austen’s novels.’ ” 

Eastbourne says: “ Mr. McCarthy is altogether wrong 
about Jane Austen’s novels. The modem reader does read 
her works. Ten years ago I would not think of having 
one of her books in stock, now I have them in two or 
three editions, and find a slow but increasing sale.” 

Brighton says that Trollope, Reade, and Lever are not 
only disappearing but have disappeared. But Kingsley 
holds his own, and “ as to Jane Austen, however much her 
works have been neglected for years past, there has been a 
greatly revived interest in them, and they have been widely 
read and still are.” 

It seems, then, that Jane Austen sells in the bookshops, 
but is not borrowed in the libraries. This might simply 
mean that she is so popular that readers insist on possess¬ 
ing her for themselves; but this would be a too optimistic 
interpretation of the facts. 

It is dear that Kingsley and Lever still hold their own 
pretty well. Yet in Lever’s case we are told, from two 
quarters, that his sales are retarded by the lack of a good 
cheap edition of his works. 

Reade is in a bad way, yet an Oxford-street bookseller 
prefers him before Kingsley and Trollope; and Reade’s 
Cloister and the Hearth is “in continuous demand” in 
Manchester, where, also, his other books are “ worth 
keeping always in stock.” Trollope is nearly extinct in 
Manchester. Both Trollope and Lever are neglected at 
Eastbourne: “I have not been asked for a work of theirs 
for some years, and I have lately cleared them out of my 
library as lumber; and I am sorry to say that Charles 
Reade is disappearing.” At Bristol Trollope and Reade 
are “ moribund.” 

These reports cannot be said to contradict in any marked 
way Mr. Justin McCarthy’s estimates of the present popu¬ 
larity of writers like Jane Austen, Lever, Reade, Trollope, 
and Kingsley; and they show that the most championed 
and new-editioned author of them all—Jane Austen—is by 
no means so safely throned as some of us had thought. 


Puritan Drama. 

Thk Elizabethan Stage Society’s performance of “Samson 
Agonistes,” in the Lecture Theatre at South Kensington, last 
Saturday, was an interesting experiment, but it was hardly 
more. If, as one gathers from Milton’s preface, the play 
was intended more or less as a protest against the 
Romanticism of the Elizabethans, it certainly justifies the 
Elizabethans. But “Samson” was never written to be acted, 
and it is therefore hardly fair to judge it as a stage play. 
It is a magnificent poem, "but it is not a great drama. 
Even judged by the severe standard of a Greek tragedy it 
is sadly deficient in incident and action. There is no 
development of character. The whole thing is statuesque 
to the verge of woodenness. In a sense ‘ 1 Samson Agonistes ’ ’ 
is a faithful copy of Attic tragedy, but it is Attic tragedy 
seen through Puritan glasses, dour and hard and doc¬ 
trinaire. And Milton has not always endeavoured to 
imitate the Greek tragedians at their best. The long 
opening soliloquy of more than a hundred lines, in which 
the hero expounds his past fortunes to the audience, was 
not considered the most skilful way of unfolding a plot 
even in the age of Pericles. Samson’s angry argument 
with Dalila and his dialectical discussion with Manoa 
recall Euripides in his most forensic vein, that vein which 
roused the wrath of Aristophanes, while the choruses 
are sometimes modelled too faithfully on the most didactic 
moments of Greek choruses, and often lack beauty. 
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The splendour of the play lies in its lofty feeling, its 
resonant verse, and in the finely-conceived character of the 
hero. But more than this is required to make a play 
interesting on the stage, and Milton gives us no more. It 
is possible that if “ Samson ” were given in the true Greek 
fashion—in a theatre on a hillside overlooking the sea, 
with the blue waves dancing in the sunshine and the blue 
sky overhead—it would be easier to bear. It is possible 
that much of Euripides, and even of Sophocles, would 
have sounded rather dull in a South Kensington 
lecture theatre at once draughty and stuffy. But we 
doubt whether even in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens, 
or on a Sicilian hillside, Milton’s tragedy would have been 
successful. There is a Puritan rigidity about it, and an 
absence of the human elements of love and passion which 
would always leave an audience cold. It may be urged 
that something of the same criticism might be made of the 
“Prometheus Yinctus.” But the chained Titan’s invec¬ 
tives against Omnipotence are necessarily more stirring, 
more dramatic, than Samson’s carefully-reasoned sub¬ 
mission to the Divine will, and the choruses of Milton are 
not the choruses of vEschylua. It was perhaps a little 
unkind of Mr. Poel to emphasise this fact by the music to 
which those choruses were set. It may have been a 
compliment to Milton’s stern Puritan views to make his 
Danites intone their comments as if they were verses of 
the Psalms, but the setting only emphasised the rather 
dreary austerity of the poet’s lines. Nor were matters 
improved when, in moments of grotesque excitement, the 
Danites (most of whom were ladies) all spoke at once in a 
curious staccato sing-song. 

But it would be ungrateful to reproach the Society for 
the short-comings of Saturday’s performance. The pro¬ 
blem of “ staging ” a Greek chorus in these days has 
never been successfully solved, and we admire Mr Pool’s 
courage in attempting to act “Samson Agonistes” too much 
to critioise the result harshly. When all is said, one does 
not go to “ Samson ” for drama. The interest of the play 
is mainly autobiographical. As one sees the hero blind 
among his enemies, bewailing his folly in having trusted 
his two Philistian wives, one sees Milton, blind also, and 
living among a generation whose ideals were other than 
his, bewailing his unfortunate marriages, and longing 
for strength to pull down their Dagon’s temple upon the 
heads of the good folk of the Restoration. The acting 
was undistinguished, but it would have needed superb 
elocutionary power and great intellectual gifts to give 
Milton’s long rhetorical speeches with effect, and the 
argumentative passages would probably have been intoler¬ 
able under any circumstances. It was therefore no 
disgrace for the actors to fail in so hard a field. 


C orrespondence. 

Maeterlinck and the “ Contemporary Review.” 

Sir, —Mr. Ropes’s letter seems to call for a few words in 
reply. He now tells us that his article was not intended 
as a complete study of Maeterlinck’s work, but merely as 
a discussion of his “ artistic methods.” It is a pity that 
these limitations were not more clearly defined at first. 
When he says (Contemporary Revieto, page 423): “The 
function of criticism is not so much to condemn or praise, 
as to understand and explain. If Maeterlinck is the 
greatest genius of the age, let us see in what his greatness 
resides; if he is a mere babbling idiot, let us at least 
classify his idiocy and assign him to his proper ward in 
the asylum of degeneracy,” it is difficult to believe that 
only questions of artistic method occupied his mind. 

Had this been so, however, it seems doubtful whether 
the technique of any writer can be justly criticised apart 
from a consideration of the message which it is intended to 


bear. Certainly the delicate framework on which the mystic 
poets hang the filmy tissue of their thought must appear 
meaningless to those who, like Mr. Ropes, deliberately 
ignore their symbolism and intention. “His (Maeter¬ 
linck’s) essays,” he says, “ his mysticism and philosophy, 
were outside my consideration except in so far as they 
enabled a reader to understand his artistic methods.” 

But a knowledge of Maeterlinck’s philosophy, as ex¬ 
hibited in his essays, must go hand in hand with any true 
comprehension of his technique. I am surprised that any 
serious critic could doubt this. Desiring to express certain 
spiritual truths, Maeterlinck chooses the medium best 
suited to his design: Mr. Ropes, ignoring the spiritual 
truths, belittlos the achievement because tne medium is 
not to his mind. 

Secondly, Mr. Ropes finds my summary of his article 
inaccurate. It appears that his languid praise of Maeter¬ 
linck’s use of the supernatural applies to “L’Intruse” 
alone. I credited him with perceiving the same fine 
qualities in “ L’Interieur ” and “ Les Aveugles.” Also, I 
now gather that he did not mean to say that “ Mr. Kipling 
did it (the gradual accumulation of terror) better ” than 
Maeterlinck. I subjoin two extracts—the first from his 
article, the second from his letter. 

1. “ Maeterlinck’s style is more poetic than theirs (»'.«., 
Kipling’s and Maupassant’s), hut lees convincing .” 

2 . “ Such practised literary craftsmen as Maupassant and 
Kipling give their readers a stronger shudder than does 
the mystical Maeterlinck.” 

Surely the strength of effect produced is the essence of 
success in this class of writing! 

On one point alone I can meet Mr. Ropes on his own 
ground. He says he is unable to grasp “ the strange 
stillness of the soul which is felt in Maeterlinck’s works.” 
I agree. But this, being purely a question of feeling, is 
hardly a subject for argument; especially with an 
antagonist who confesses to a weakness for “the hard 
realities ” of life. 

Nor, after all, is the matter a very important one. It is 
scarcely probable that the hostility of the crowd will deflect 
M. Maeterlinck from the path which his genius points out: 
nor that he, or his fellow mystics, will be tempted to 
exclaim in the words of Mr. “ Adrian Ross’s” most popular 
ditty: 

If you do not love me I shall die! die! die! 

—I am, &c., Evelyn Underhill. 

3. Campden Hill-place, W. 


Sir, — Mr. Ropes is surely not serious in saying that he 
does not know what is meant by “ the stillness of the soul ” 
in literature. It means the higher repose. In the case of 
Maeterlinck it also means, I think, purity of emotion, a 
sweet resignation to destiny, the atmosphere of abstract 
love, the contemplative mind dwelling humbly on great 
things. Mr. Ropes will find in Ibsen’s last play every¬ 
thing that “ the stillness of the soul ” does not mean. 
When We Lead Awaken is a very pitiful revelation of soul 
panic.—I am, &c., Y. B. 

Brighton : April 9, 1900. 


The Missing Word. 

Sir, —In reference to Mr. Arnold White’s letter in the 
last number of the Academy, I wish to point out that the 
word Briton is of Gaelic origin, and that the name 
Britannia was given to a country in which there was a 
large Gaelic population. The term Anglo-Saxon, which 
Mr. White uses, is one which excludes the “ Celtic fringe ” 
altogether, all Irish, Highland Scots, and Welsh, and as a 
Welshman I wish to protest against it. Why not Anglo- 
Celtic ?—I am, &c., Ancient Briton. 
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Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 29 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize (or the best BnggeBtion as to a new 
word to cover all British subjects, whether English, colonial, or 
-Irish ; the request to do so being pat to us b; Mr. Arnold White. 
Among the names suggested are “ Victorians” (by many competitors), 
“ Britirishers” (by three), ‘•Imperials,” “Queensmen,” “ Home- 
landers,” “ Britannialists,” “ Empirists,” “ Britonians," “ Free- 
landers,” “Britempirists," “Imperions,” and ‘'Englanders." “Vio- 
torians " is in many ways the more satisfactory word, but it is 
ruled out by the fact that the word is already in use as a term to 
describe natives of Victoria, in Australia, a vast tract of country. 
“ Britirishers ” is too long. “ Imperials ” could never withstand the 
competition of the tuft of beard whioh bears the same name. 
“Queensmen” would have little point when a king was on the 
throne. “ Homelauders ” means nothing in particular. “ Empirists ” 
is too near “Empirio.” “ Freelanders ” is not expressive enough. 
Altogether we are inclined to consider “ Englander ” the beet word, 
although the participation of Ireland is not apparent in it. We 
have therefore sent a cheque for a guinea to the Rev. F. G. Cole, 42, 
Blenheim-street, Prince' avenue, Hull, with whom the word 
“Englander” originated. 

H. W., Malton, writes : “ I send a few ideas for Competition 29. 

I. John Bullies. 

2 . K< ad-easv-uns. 

3. Semi-colonists (this last contains the two-fold suggestion of 
'being ‘ on aggressive,’ but never able to reach a full stop!). 

4. Bigger-Burghers, might also do to counteract the Little 
Englanders 

As a name for the Institution to which these gentlemen belong I 
propose the Lowly Roaming Empire ” 

Replies received from F. A., Leeds ; A. R., Manchester; G. S., 
Aberdeen ; F. E. W., London j D. E. B., London ; G. P. B., London; 

A. H., Southport; M. E., London ; M. M. E., London ; M. H., 
London; G. E. P., London ; A. W., London ; L. H., London ; 
G. W. 8., London ; M. A , Eastbourne ; M. 0., Loudon ; E. G. F., 
London; E. A. H., London; A. T., London; D. S., London; 
M. M. H, Liverpool; R. F. M’O., Whitby; G. S., Eastbourne; 

B. A. S., London ; E. B., Liverpool ; A. T. R., Glasgow; M. B., 
Derby ; G. E. M„ London ; R. M., Glendevon ; E. H., London ; E. M., 
Stirling; G. L. F., London. 

Too late to compete: A. J. 8 . (St. John’s Wood), telegraphs— 
•‘Finland and Finlander.” 

Thel’s MSS. for Special Competition were duly received. 


Competition No. 30 (New Series). 

In the Globe of a few days ago was this paragraph : “ A hostess 
who had a mania for setting her guests intellectual puzzles, by 
way of keeping them quiet in the evening, offered the other day a 
prise for the best parody of any well-known proverb. The painful 
frowns that at onoe gathered on the faces of the oompany suggested 
to one of the guests a brilliant idea ‘ It is not the scowl,’ he said, 
‘ that makes the skunk.’ ” The example given is not a very good 
one, but it illustrates the game. The historic example is, perhaps, 
Lewis Carroll's advioe to writers: “Take care of the sense and the 
sounds will take care of themselves.” We offer a prize of a guinea 
to the author of the best parody of a proverb. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, April 10. Eaoh answer must be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be found in the first column of p. 320, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 

[These notei on tome of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow .] 

The Sunken Bell. By Gebhabt Hauptmann. 

This “ fairy play,” to which we refer elsewhere, is 
published with the written approval of Gerhart Haupt¬ 
mann. The translator is Mr. Charles Henry Meltzer. 
(Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 


The Life of John Ruskin. By W. G. Collingwood. 

A timely re-issue, with timely revisions, of Mr. Colling- 
wood’s two-volume work, The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin. (Methuen & Co. 6s.) 

The Christian Race. 

By the Right Rev. J. C. Ryle, D.D. 

Never until now has the venerable ex-Bishop of Liver¬ 
pool published a volume of sermons. The selection has 
been made from the Bishop’s MSS. by the Rev. T. J. 
Madden, Archdeacon of Warrington. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: Edited by 

E.nolish Topography, Part XII. F. A. Milne. 

This addition to a capital series deals with Surrey and 
Sussex. It is rather a pity, we think, that the names of 
these counties do not appear on the cover, but have to be 
sought on the title-page. (Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

How England 8aved Europe, 

Vol. IV. By W. H. Fitchett. 

This volume completes Mr. Fitehett’s narrative of our 
wars with France between 1793 and 1815. A good index 
to the four volumes is given. (Smith, .Elder. 6s.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Glanville(W.), The Web Unwoven; The Dolna Theory of the Book of 

Acte..(Watte A Go.) 

Drummond (JameBj, International Handbooke to the New Teetament: The 

Epietlee of Paul the Apoetle.(Ptunam'e Sons) 6/0 

Mnzzey (David Sari lie), The Biee of the New Teetament.(Macmillan) 6/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM. AND BELLES LET TEES. 

Selfe (Roee E.), With Dante in Paradise. (Cassell) 2/0 

Smith (Justin H.l, The Troubadours at Home; Their Lives and 

Personalities, their Songs and their World.(Putnam's Sons) net 26/0 

Titos and Lysandsr. In Five Acts...(Stock) 

Skeat (Rev. Walter W.), The Chaucer Canon.(Clarendon Preset 6/6 

Speight (E. E.), Selections from the Poetry of Tennyson... t. Marshal] A Son) 

net 1/0 

Ambler (Benjamin G.), Ballads of Greater Britain.(Stock) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Spenoe (H. D. M.), A History of the English Church .(Dent) net 1/0 

Scaife (A. H,), The War to Date.(Unwin) 3 6 

Wheeler (Benjamin Ide), Alexander the Great: the Merging of East and 

West in Universal History .(Putnam’s Sons) 6/0 

Atkin's (John Black), The Relief of Ladysmith .(Methuen) 0/0 

SbarplesB (Isaac), a History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania. 

Vol. II.(Leach) 

Sharpless (Isaac), A Quaker Experiment in Government.(Ferris) 

Leroy Beaulieu (Pierre), Le Binovation de l’Aaie.(Colin dt Cie.) 4 fr. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Morris (Charles), Man and his Anoeetor: A Study in Evolution. 

(Macmillan) 6/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dresser (Horatio W.), Voices of Freedom, and Studies in the Philosophy 

of Individuality..(Putnam’s Sons) 6/0 

Bisks (Rev. J. M.), In the Wind of the Day.(Allen) 

Hasmck (Paul N.), Practical Metal-plate Work.(Cassellj 2/0 

McMillan ( Margaret), Early Childhood.(Sonnensohein) 

Wood (Kev. J.), The Nuttall Encyclopedia.(Wame) 3/6 

Roxburgh (T. L.) A Ford (J. C.), The Handbook of Jamaica.(Stanford) 

The Chord, No. 4.(Unicorn Press) 

The Higher Land, No. 6...(Pntnam’s Sons) 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Whyte-Melville (G; J.), Tilbury Nogo .(Ward, Look) 3/6 

Chaffers (W.), Marks and Monograms on European and Oriental Pottery 
and Porcelain. Revised and edited by Frederiok Liclifleld. Niuth 
Edition.(Gibbings) 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8*. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publieher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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CATALOGUES. 


S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
OP LITERATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST OP NEWLY-PURCHASED 
SECOND-HAND BOOBS IN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART. 

No. 696, just published for APRIL. 

Post free from 

HENRY BOTHER AN A CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand , W.O.; or 37, Piccadilly. W. 

W ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF PORSISN BOOKS, 

M, Bsartotta Btnm, Oomat Osrdm, so. South fntoU St. 
Edlnburth, and T, Broad stnat, Oxford 

CATALOGUES post (m oa anpUoatlon. 


TJtOREIQN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

I 1 promptly ouppllod on modi rata terms. 

CATALOGUES on applloaUon. 


DULAU * 00., W. 8OH0 SQUARE. 


TrrANTED, INQUIRIES for ESTIMATES 

W for PRINTING PERIODICALS. MAGAZINES, 
BOOKS, Ao, by a Firm of Printers In the Prorinosa (with 
direct communication with Lomlorf). Equipped with Linos 
and Plant foin?roducing high-class work.—Address, * Publica¬ 
tions," John Haddon ft Co.. Salisbury Square, E.C. _ 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

AN —KING, amr.T. A RAXLTON, limited, hlxb^maa 

Sr TTiyntiftg illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Maohineefor fast folding and covering 8, 16, 94, or 99-page 
Journals at cos operation. ... . 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommonoe 
Sow Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloes free. Advar- 
tMag and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66111. T elegraph “ Africanism. London." 

High-Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
style or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKKRLEY, 

_40, Pstradlso Stroat, UVSHPOOL_ 

rTlYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
X done. lOd. per 1,000 words. 8 Ample* and ref erenow. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

HP YPE-WRITING : TYPEWRITING; 

X TYPE-WRITING. —NOVELS. PLAYS, E3SAY8 oare- 
fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention, 
References to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Gbaham, 
Oockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 

T rafalgar literary and type¬ 
writing BUREAU <DE MOMET ft WALKER), 
« T rafalg ar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 
TypingTDuplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
(all Languages). Literary Researches. Frees Cuttings. 

T YP E-WRITER.-AUTHORS’ MSS. 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli¬ 
cates. Circulars. Examination Papery, Ac.-Miss E. Tioas. 
SS, Maitland Park Villas, Haventock Hill, N.W.—Estab¬ 
lished 1884. 

ESTABLISHED 18*1. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per GENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mom monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

for the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

roa TWO QUOTAS m MOUTH. 


BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

FOB nrs SHILLINGS m MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVEN80R0FT, Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY" 

LI TERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 30, 

All readers attempting thi* weeV* 
Competition {described fully on page 
SID) mutt out out thit Coupon 
and onelott it toith their reply. 


DOY 
£v 1 


AL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albmuii. Stmt, PloowUlly. W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1900. 
Lcctubk Hour, t o’clock r.M. 


librarian 

on "STULioum «—.— — . ... -— 

Lakes: ( 2) The Clyde Sea Area; (1) A Corner of I8assex. On 
TUESDAYS. April 94, May 1, 8. Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

ALEXANDER HILL. M.A-Jd.D^Master of Down!ug Col. 
lege, Cambridge.—TWO LECTURES on “BRAIN-TISSUE 
considered as the APPARATUS of THOUGHT." (Illustrated 
by Photomicrographs of Brain-tisiue.) On TUE8DAY8, 
May 10.22. Hatf-a-Gulnea. 

R. WARWICK BOND. Esq. M.A.-TWO LECTURES on 
(1) “BUSKIN, MAN uxl PROPHET"; (,) “ R08KIN. th. 
8FRVANT of iRT." On TUESDAYS, M»y 29, Jun.3. Htlf- 
a-Guinea. 

Professor DEWAR, M.A., LUD.. P.R.K, MKL. PuUerian 
Professor of Chemistry, R.I.— POUR LECTURES on A 
CENTURY of CHEMISTRY in the ROYAL INSTITUTION." 
On THURSDAYS, April 28, May 3,10. U. Hslf-a-Guinea. 

The Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A., LL D.-THREE LEC¬ 
TURES on “CHAUCER." On THURSDAYS, May 94. 31, 
June 7. Half-a-Guinea. 

STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Esq., M A. (Oxonh Professor of 
Arabic at Trinity College, DubuiL —TWO LECTURE8 on 
“EGYPT in the MIDDLE AGES." On SATURDAYS, 
April 28 , May 5 Half-a-Guinea. 

ALFRED HILLIER, M.D., B.A.-TWO LECTURES on 
“SOUTH AFRICA, PAST and FUTURE." On SATUR¬ 
DAYS. May 12.19. Half-a-Guinea. 

Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus. Doc., Organist of West¬ 
minster Abbey and Gresham Pr ofessor of Music.—THREE 
LECTURES on “THE GROWTH of CHAMBER MU8IC, 
from ALLEGRI’S 8YMPHONIA (1380-1852) to HAYDN’S 
FIR8T QUARTET." (With Musioal Illustrations.) On 
SATURDAYS, May 28. June 2,9. Half-arGuinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Leotures 
(extending from Christmas t> Midsummer), Two Guineas. 
Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on reoeipt 
of Cheque or Post-office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than These Single Lecture 
Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a- 
Guinea. _ 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on 
APRIL 27th, at 9 p.m., when the Right Hon. Lord KELVIN 
will give a Disoourae on “NINETEENTH CENTURY 
CLOUDS over the DYNAMICAL THEORY of HEAT and 
LIGHT." Sooceediug Discourses will probably be given by 
Professor T. E THORPE. SIDNEY LEE, Esq., Professor 
J. A. EWING. FRANCIS FOX, Esq.. 8ir HENRY ROSCOE, 
and other gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply 
to the Secretary. When propo»ed they are immediately 
admitted to all the Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, 
and to the Library and Reading Rooms; and their Families are 
admitted to the Lectures at a reduced charge Payment: First 
Year. Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five Guineas a Year; or a com¬ 
position of Sixty Guineas. 

R oyal historical society 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 

Patron-HER MAJE8TY THE QUEEN. 
President-A. W. WARD, Esq., Litt.D. 
THURSDAY, April 18th. 8 p.m.. at ST. MARTIN’S TOWN 
HALL, Charing Cross, the following Paper will be read: 

“TRIBAL HIDAGE and the HUNDREDS in the 
SEVENTH CENTURY," by W. J. CORBETT. 
M.A , F.R.Hist.S. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Secretary. 
118, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


R 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The LORD RU88ELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.M G.. Lord 
Chief Justioe of Engl and, will preside at the 110th ANNIVER¬ 
SARY DINNER, on WEDNESDAY. Mat 2nd, at the HOTEL 
CECIL, Btrand. W.O., at 7 for 7.30 p m. precisely. 

Gentlemen willing to serve as Stewards are requested to 

oommunic&te with the Secretary, _ 

LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 

7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


TD OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

The Opurse of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Sjecbktarv, at College. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGffl, LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCH 
LECTURER at University College. Liverpool, to be forwarded 
not later than April 28th to the College Registrar, with twenty- 
five copies of testimonials. Toe Lecturer will be required to 
commence his dutiei on the 1st of October. 

The appointment is for fire yean. Salary £280 a year, one- 
third of the Day Classes fees, and the whole of the Evening 
Classes fees. 

For all particulars apply to the Registrar. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

GOWER STREET, W.C. 

Headmaster-J. LEWIS PATON, M.A. late Fellow of 
St. John'B College, Cambridge. 

SUMMER TERM commences MONDAY, April 30th. 

The School Is carried on in strict accordance with the prin 
ciplee laid down by the Founders of University College, and is 
organised as a first-grade Modern and Classical School 
Examinations for Entrance Scholarships will be held on 
June 19th. 

For Prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. IIOR9BURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

IPRRPARATIOK by COBRESPONDBNCB 

A on t THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. Th* 
STAFF includes Graduates of Oxford. Cambridge, London, 
and Royal Universities. 

‘ SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek. French, 
German, Mathematloe, Sdenoe, Logic, Political Economy, fto. 


Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON. B.A. (London and Oxosl), 
* 27, Chanoery Lane, London, W.C. 


required—Address K., Academy 

W.C. 


Propr 

v Offli 


ice, 41, Chancery 


£S0M 

Lane. 


G ENTLE Si AN, with several years* experience 

in London and New York FINE-ART PUBLISHING 
HOUSES and well acquainted with the Fine-Art Trade in the 
UNITED STATES, would like a POSITION in an ENGLISH 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, where his knowledge of Amsrioan 
conditions would be of advantage, and for wh»oh he oould 
travel in the States and Canada.—Address E. F. Bucbbolo, 
922, West 80 th Street, New York. 


T he princess Helena college 

EALING, W. 

Established 1890. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1886. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINOE88 CHRISTIAN. 
High-class education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE¬ 
MEN. as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
and Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 


Training department for kindergarten students in prepara¬ 
tion for Froeoel Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Home in oonoectiou with the College for K.G 
Students and for a few children under ten yean of age. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 


S 1 


BARTHOLOMEW’S^HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 


The 8UMMER 8ESSION will begin on MAY 1st. 1900. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walla, 
subject to the Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 780 beds. Scholarships and 
Prises of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded 
annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other 
Loudon University Examinations, for the F.R.C.8., and for 
other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well equipped cricket ground. 

For further particulars apply, parsonallyor by letter, to the 
Warder of the College, St. B«rtbolomew*s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMIT BD). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over (00 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Prinoipal Works in Ciroolstion at 
the Library 

ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publication! in most Branches of 
Literature. 

Book* of Permanent Interett on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the Army, Navy, 
Arts, Science, Philosophy, Sport, 
Theology, Hibtoby, Biography, and 
nOTION. „ rlc . ^ 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish, 

READY JANUARY, 1800. 

Price la. 6d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 

L ondon library, 

8T. JAMES’S SQUARE, RW. 

Patkob—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Prksidknt—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vicx-Pbksidkbtq—T he Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. , th e 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P.. 

Trustxxs— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBURY, F.R.9., Right Hon. RARL of ROSE¬ 
BERY. -rr 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year; Life-Membership, aooordingio age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country and Ten to TpwnMembers. Reading 
Room Open from 10 till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition. 1888 . 2 vols.. roysl 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
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TO ARTI1TS.—A handsome RESIDENCE and 
STUDIO, St. John’s Wood, 80, Boundary Road 
(with varant possession\ leading out (f the Abbey 
Road, close to the London and Marlborough 
Road Stations and ‘bus routes. Grand detached 
Leasehold Residence , is good repair, with modem 
drainage , comprising 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
bath room (hot and cold', 3 reception rooms on 
ground floor, splendid Studio, and usual offices ; 
large garden. Rental value £130. 

AfR. LEOPOLD FARMER will SELL the 

J ... with various other Properties, by AUCTION, at 

the HART, Tokenhouse Yard, R.C., on MONDAY, Arm. 30th, 
1900, at 2 o’clock. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had at the Mart, 
-C-J °/ T - W * ,T * * 8ok«. Solicitors, 18. John Street, 

edford Row, W.n.; and the Auctioneer, 40. Gresham Street, 
ank, E.C., and Kilburn, N.W. Telephone : 298, London Wall. , 


catalogues. 

II7ILLIAMS A NOBQATB, 

' * IMPORTERS OP rOREISH BOOKS, 

■«. Bmtatt* Straw, Ooraut Sudan, 10, South Fndartak St 
Kdlnbuth, and r. Broad Straw, Oxford. 

CATALOG UE8 poot fraa on nppUantfan. 

IJAEDEKER’8 & B ADD ELEY’8 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOORS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 
DULAU k CO., 37, Soho Square, Loxdox, W. 


TTTANTED, INQUIRIES for ESTIMATES 

*°. r PRINTING PERIODICALS. MAGAZINES. 
BDOK8, 4c, by a Firm of Printers in the Provinces (with 
direct communication with London). Equipped* with Linos 


eci communication with London). Equipped, with ] 
1 Plant for producing high-class work.—Address, “ Pt’B 
xs, John Haddon X Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


T ype-writing; type-writing? 

n*EE-5 RI ™0._NOVELS. PLAYS. ESSAYS care- 
luuy T\ I ED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
Reference* to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Graham. 23, 
Cockspur Street Pall Mall. London. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Building*, Chancery Lane. London, W.C. 

current accounts 

2 0 / on the minimum mouthly balances, ^^0 / 

/ o when not drawn below 46100. / 0 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNT8 

2 J. 0 j on Deposits, repayable on / 

2 /O demand. / Q 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Sh«res Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

^The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager . 

Telephone, No. 3, Hoi born. 

Telegratikic Address: “Birkhkck. London" 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

Njw Series_No. 31 . 

All reader* attempting thi* « ctek’i 
Competition {deteribid fully on page 
340) mutt out out thi* Coupon 
and tnelot* it with their reply. 


"DOYAL INSTITUTION of ORB AT 

Lv BKITAIK, dOwnul. Btrrat, Fimdillr, W. 


Lakee: ( 2 ) The Clyde Sea Area; (3) ▲ Corner of Sussex. (The 
Tyndall Lectures.) Half-a-G nines the Course. 


THURSDAY f April 20 th), at 3 o'clock, Professor DEWAR, 
M.A., LLDj, P.RfC M.R.L. Fuller!an Professor of Chemistry, 
R.I.. FIRST of FOUR LE0TURE8 ou “A CENTURY oi 
CHEMISTRY in the ROYAL INSTITUTION.- Half*. 
Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY (April 28th), at 3 o’clock, STANLEY LANE- 
FOOLE, Esq.. M.A.. M. It. I A. .Professor of Arabic at Trinity 
College, Dublin, FIRST of TWO LEOTURE8 on "EGYPT 
in the MIDDLE AGES.- Half-a-Guinea the Course. 
Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 

Tickets may be had at the Offioe of the Institution. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on 
APRIL 27th. at 9 o’clock. The Right Hon. Lord KELVIN, 
G O.V.O., D.C.L-. LL.D., F.R.8., M.K.I., on "NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLOUDS over the DYNAMICAL THEORY of 
HEAT and LIGHT." To these Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 

J^OYAL LITERARY FUND. 

The noth ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place on 
WEDNESDAY. Mat 2nd, at the HOTEL CECIL, Strand, 
W.C., at 7 for 7.30 p m. 

The LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.M.G.. Lord 
Chief Justioe of England, in the Chair. 

FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 

The Right Hon. Mr. Justice I Henry Arthur Jones, Eiq. 

Andrews. The Hon. M r Justice Lawrance 

The Hon. William Waldorf Sir Edward L Lawson. Bart. 


Astor. 

J. B. A flay, E*q. 

A. C. Benson, Esq. 

Horatio H. lieotley. Esq. 
The Hod. Sir F. T. Bewiey. 


The R-v. Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble. 

The Ven. the Archdeacon of 
London. 

T. Norton Longman, Esq. 


Printers and Publishers, is, Goush Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Stree t . E.C., hare specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 94, or B-pegs 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and s s sis ta n oe given to anyone wishing to 00 mmonos 
New Journals. 

Faoilitiee upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 661 n. Telegraph M Africanism, London " 

High* Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and M8. Bound and Repaired with 
groat care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
style or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 

40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL 


T. G. Carver, Esq., 6.C. 

Evelyn Cecil, Esq.. M P. 
William Clowe*. Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Justice 
Collina 

Julian Corbett, Esq. 

W. L. Courtney, Esq., LL.D. 

F. C. Danvos, Esq. 

The Lord I)avey. 

Edward Dicer, Esq., C.B. 
Henry F. Dickens, Esq., Q.C. 
Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Bart. 
The Rev. J. H. Elli*. 


field College. 

William Ellerby Green. Esq 
Sydney Grundy, Esq. 
Samuel Hall. Esq . Q.C. 
Cecil A- Harms worth. Esq. 
Frederick Harrison. Esq 


The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Salisbury. 

Reginald J. Smith. Esq .Q.C. 
Ed ward Stanford Jun.,Esq. 
William 8tebting. Esq. 


Anthony Hope Hawkins, Esq. E. Steinkopff, Eeq. 
C. E. H. Chsdwyck Healey, The Rev. Dr. Waci 
Esq., Q C. A. P. Ws “ 

Maurice Hewlett, Eeq. Sir Kich: 

John Hollams, Esq. GC.M. 

Sir John Hutton, LC.C. J. Lowiy 

F. A. lnderwick, 8sf|., q.C. H. bpeni 
The Rev. W. R. Inge. Benjamii 

R. H. Inglis-Palgrave, Esq. T.C.D., 

F.R& I W. Basil 


A. P. Watt. Esq. 

Sir Kichard E. Webster, Bart., 
G C.M.G.. U.C., M.P. 

.T. Lowiy Whittle. Esq. 

H. bpenser 1 ilkinson, Erq. 
Benjamin Williamson, Esq., 
T.C.D., D.Sc.. F.R.8. 

1 W. Basil Worafold, Esq. 


Applications for Dinner Tickets should be sent to the 
Secretary, 

. , , LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 

7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 



The Hon. Mr. J ustice Buokley. Frederick Macmillau. Esq. 
JVarst n C. Buexard, Esq., Edmund Macrory, Esq.. Q.C. 
Q.C.. Recorder of Leicester. The Right Hon. Mr. Justice 


Madden. 

Henry Manisty. Esq. 

Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., 

K.C.V.O. 

C. W. Mi’cheU. Esq. 

J. Fletcher Moulton, Esq, 
O.C. M.P . F.R.8. 

John Murray, E»q , F.8.A. 

T. P. «/C'onn r. Esq., M.P. 

J. C. Parkinson. Esq . D.L. 

K H. Pember. Esq., Q.C. 

John S. Phent, Esq., LL. D., 
F.S.A. 


William F. Fladgate, Eeq. A. W. Pinero, Esq. 

The Rev. T. Fowler, D.D., Sir Harrv B. Poland. O.C. 

Vice - Chanoellor of the Samuel Pope, Esq., Q C. 
University of Oxford. Henry C. Richards, Esq., Q.C., 

The Rev. Herbert Branston M.P.F.8.A. 

Gray. D.D., Warden of Brad- The Right lion. Lord Justice 
field College. Highy. 


-QNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are lorited for the port of FRENCH 
LECTURER at University College, Liverpool, to be forwarded 
1 nt later than April 28 th to the College Registrar, with twenty- 
five copies of testimonials. The Lecturer will be required to 
commence his duties on the 1st of October. 

The appointment is for five years. Salary £250 a year, one- 
third of the Day Classes fees, and the whole of the Evening 
Classes fees. 

For all particulars apply to the Registrar. 

R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 


The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W. D.— For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 

S T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 1st. 19 0 . 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, 
suhiect to the Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and 
Prises of the aggregate value of nearly £800 are awarded 
anuually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other 
Loudon University Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., aid for 
other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well equipped crioket ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by lettere to the 
Warden of the College. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


Street, Charing Cross, W.C, 


ILL ASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 

An UNSECTARIAN FIR8T GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Fees £100 per annum (inclusive). Foundationers elected at 
Half Fees. 

TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 

Chairman of the Governors .. .. Rev. 8. A. 8T El NT HAL. 

Headmaster.GUY LEWIS, M.A. 

For Prospectus, Plans, <ko., apply to Mr. Lewis (at New 
College, Eastbourne), or the Clerk (Mr. E. W. Marshall, 38, 
Barton Arcade. Manchester). 

W IMBLEDON’ HIGH SCHOOL.— Mn. 

J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhurst. Woodside, Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Mira Hasting*, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, Bishop aod Mrs. Barry, CoL and Mrs. Chenevix 
Tiench. and others. 

ALMOST READY. 

CONTENTS-SUBJECT INDEX 

TO 

GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

(About 750 pp., large crown 8va) 

Price to Subscribers, 7s. «d.; Published prica, 10 s. 6d. net. 
Intending Subscriliers to the above Woik are advised that the 
List will be Closed at an early date FuU Prospectus, Reviews, 
Specimeu Pages. Ac., sent upou application to 

A. COTGREAVE, Public Library, Stratford, London, E. 

ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

P reparation n y correspondence 

on a THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL 8YSTEM. The 
STAFF includes Graduates of Oxford. Cambridge. London, 
and Royal Universities. 

SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek. French, 
German, Mathematics, 8^ience. Logic. Political Eoonomy, Ac. 

Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON. B.A (London and Oxon.), 

27. Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

METHOD GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER 

For tlw S'udy of Modern Longuagct 
Published by JULIUS GROOS, Hkidelberg < 
JUST OUT . 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR 

Combined with Exercises, Reading*, and Con¬ 
versation*. By Dr. EMIL OTTO. Revised by 
Dr. J. WRIGHT. Seventh Edition. 8ro, 
cloth, 2s. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR 

By Dr. J. WRIGHT. Second Edition, with 
Vocabulary. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

ELEMENTARY SWEDISH GRAMMAR 

Combined with Exercises, Readings, and Con¬ 
versations. By BENRY FORT. 8vo, cloih, 2s. 
At present the Grammars of " Qatpay-Otto- 
Sauor's" Method comprise Oerman, french, 
Dutch, Italian, Russian, Spanish, 
Swedish. Besides the Grammars exist smaller 
Guides, Reading and Conversation Books. 

For complete Catalogues (also for Germans, French. 
Italians, Portuguese and Bnusihans, Spaniards, Ac.), 
gratis and post free, apply to 

Messrs. Dulau A Co., 87, 8oho Square; 

D. Ncrr, 67-69, Long Acre; 

S. Low, Marston A Co., Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, 
London. 

Now ready, APRIL Number, New Series, price 4s. 

MIND: 

A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philos^ph% 

Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT. 

With the oo-operation of Prof. Henry Sidowick, Dr. E. Cairo, 
Professors Ward and E. B. Titc iexkk. 

Content*: I. Hegel’s Treatment of the Categories of the Idea: 
J. E. McTaogakt.— II. Remarks on the Predicates of Moral 
Judgments: E. Wk*termarcr.— III. Prof. Mllnsteiberg aa 
Critic of Categories: R B. IlAi.DAXr.—IV. Vitalism: & Brief 
History ai<d Critical Review (II: C. 8. Myers.— V. Discussions: 
Comparison of s»mc Views of Spencer and Kant : Dr. 8. Tolvrs 
Pkeston. Perception of Change and Duration : a Reply : 8. H. 
Hodoson—VL Critical Notices: James Ward. Naturalism and 
Agnosticism: A. E Taylor. Josiah Koyce. The World and the 
individual : J. E. McTago art.-VII. New Books.-VIII. Philo- 
8>phical Periodicals.—IX. Notes: The Complete Pendulum. 
WILLIAMS St NORGATE. 

14, Hemietta Street. Coveot Garden, London; 20 , South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring aasistanoe In literary Bo- 
search, or in seeing Work through the Frees. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
latter, to D. C. Dallas, 191, Strand, London, W.O. 
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€HATTO & WIN DO S’S NEW BOOKS 


THE UNCHANGING EAST. By 

ROBERT BARR With Frontispieoa. Or. 8vo, oloth, 6s. 

“A brisk and oheeifully written volume of experiences of 

travel in Egypt, Tripoli the Holy Land Ac.A happy lack of 

da toe and geographical information will not be resented by the 
desultory reader —Outlook. _ 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the 

Great River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Authorof “The 

Shadow of the Sword." 

“Mr. Buchanan has clearly drawn upon his own early experi¬ 
ences in London for much of the incidental matter in this story. 
... .‘Andromeda ’ is a strange tale rendered still stranger by the 
singular beauty of ih»girl.The story as a whole is excel¬ 

lent ’— Glasgow Herald. 

‘•It is vigorously written ; it ia set in picturesque scenes; it 
tells a romantic story, and it describee an attractive heroine. 
... .A very readablo and a very sympathetic story. It is cer¬ 
tainly one of the best which Mr. Buchanan has given us for 
quite a long time.”— Echo. 

“In creating the shaggy sailor savage. Matt Watson. Mr. 
Bnchonan has been forcible and clever ; that much abused 

word 'powerful’ is excusable in this case._Altogether the 

book is good reading."— Pall Mali Gazette. 

"It is well constructed, well written, and readable, and will 
find, we may be sure, a very considerable public."— Globe. 

THE SON of the HOUSE By 

BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “ The Violin Player." 

“A pleasant domestic story, such as the author has more than 
once shown that she can write, and her readers will not fail to 
be charmed by it. Its stronger passages bear fresh witness to 
her i-ower of developing character, ana working out a situation 
on convincing lines."— Athenaim. 

A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. 

By ALGERNON GISSING. 

"Of engrossing interest — A story pulsating with life, full of 
onergy and action, and abounding in instanoes of literary skill 
and finish .’'—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A Btrong and picturesque story.A powerful piece of 

woik."— Sta>sdanL 

SOUR GRAPES : a Romance. By 

J. F. CORNI8H. 

"Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in decidiog 
whether kittenish Ruby Brahrooke or true-hearted Barbara 
Aahleigh is the more winsome.’’— Scotsman. 

‘‘An absorbing story, the remarkable plot of which is un¬ 
folded in a style at once rigorous and polished The book will 
be reidwith Interest by all who can appreciate a good story 
well told."—Studio. 


THREE-AND SIXPENNY STORIES. 

A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarah Tytler, 

Author of " Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses." [April 28. 

AIN S LIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of the 

Hinterland. By HAROLD BINDL08S, Author of “ In 
the Niger Country.” 

WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT: Theatrical 

Life as it is. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 

“The stories are powerful, and though ‘ Dagonet ’ is a jester, 
his jesting is often akin to tears.”— Weekly Sun. 

“A very graphic picture.....The fact that the book is here 
aod.teere Mtobiographioa 1 will add to its attraction for the 
pubUo."— Globe. 

MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. Campbell 

PRAED, Author of " Nulma.” 

“ A bright, bizarre novel, suffused by Eastern colour." 

Academy. 

MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. 

CROKER, Authorof "Terenoe,"Ac. 

" An entertaining novel.... .A very enchanting story." 

. _ Va nity Fair . 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. each. 

A RIOH MAN’S DAUGHTER. By Mr*. J. H. 

RIDDELL. 

THB NEW REPUBLIC). By W. M. Matlock. 
• M ‘ LLBA0K ®- 

FETTERED Tor LIFE. By Frank Barrett. 

A MENTAL STRUOOLE. By Mrs. Hunger- 

W HAT SHE CAME THROUOH. By Sarah 

TYTLER. 

BONNIE MAQQIE LAUDER. By Alan 

ST. AUBYN. 

THE WOOING oT MAY. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
THE OOST or her PRIDE. By Mrs. Alex- 

ANDER. 

THE STEP-MOTHER. By Mia. Alexander. 
THE WAV or a WOMAN. By L T. Meade. 
A SON or ISHMAEU By L. T. Meade. 

THE SIREN. By L. T. Meade. [April is. 
BIROH DENE. By William Weetall. 

"OV or ROY’S COURT. By William Weetall. 

With 6 Illustrations. 

OR« MA'D’S MISOHIEF. By a Manville 
FENN - [April 19. 

IN JEOPARDY. By a Manville Fenn. 
DOUBLE CUNNING. By o. Manville Penn. 

HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida. 

Popular Edition. SIXPENCE. ___ 

BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS on 

With the Addition, of Sir 
HENRY ELLIS. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Xondon: Chitto * Wnroca, 111, St. Martin’* Lane.W.C. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARDS 

PUBLI CATIO NS. 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price (a each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

"An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.’* 

British Weekly. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

"Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration.”—Word and Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”— Christian World Pulpit. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

"They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogenoy to attract the most cultivated.” 

New York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

" No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North Hritish Daily Mail. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, ana other 

Hormone. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.” — Chrittian Imost. 


London : 

ALEXANDER A 8HEPHE4RD, Ltd., 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE ACADEMY,” 

The following have appeared, and tome of 
the numbers containing than can still be 
obtained; or Complete Sets may be had 
separately far 3s. 6d.:— 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINOEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8 . T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIB RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Gd. net. 

DOCTRINE AND DOCTRINAL 
DISRUPTION: 

Being an Examination of the Intellectual 
Position of the church of England. 

By W. H MALLOCK, 

Author of "Aristocracy and Evolution," "Labour 
and the Popular Welfare,” &o. 

" A closelv reasoned and dispassionate inquiry, 
which should have interest for all thoughtful Church¬ 
men.”— The (jutlook. 

" A distinctly ambitions work dealing more or lees 
with that very conflict between science and religion 
which has reoently been dramatised, so to speak, in 
the last controversy, and death of Dr. St. George 
Mivart.”— The Academy. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. 

By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., 

Author of " A History of Political Economy,” "A 
History of Slavery,” &c. 

" It bears the character of a solemn profession of 
faith, the profession of a faith deeply pondered and 
loDg held in silenoe, but now in advanced years 
disclosed and commended to the thoughtful and open- 
minded of mankind.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 

A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. 

By E. RAY LANKE3TER, M.A., LL.D., F.R S.. 

Hon. Fellow of Exeter College. Oxford, Director of 
the Natural History Departments of the British 
Museum, Fullerian Professor of Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy in the Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illustrated. To be completed 
in 10 Parts. NOW READY, Part III. THK 
tCHINODIRMA. By F. A. BATHER, M.A., 
Assisted by J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., and E. 8. 
GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8v«», in paper covers, 
price 12s. Gd. net ; or in cloth, 16s. net. 

“ It is marked by three characteristics, which, 
indeed, may be regarded as now indispensable to any 
scientific work of value—perfect lucidity in the illus¬ 
trations, which are numerous and, or course,specially 
drawn by, or under the direction of, the author; s 
careful exposition of the historical development of 
life-forms; and complete bibliographies on each 
branch of the subject.' —Literature. 

NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6dL net. 

SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

A Theory of the Evolution of Secondary Sexual 
Characters. 

By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 

Containing 32 Illustrations. 

" Mr. Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolu¬ 
tion in answer to the problem: What are the causes 
which have produced the three kinds of structural 
difference in animals? He supports his theory by 
farts and illustrations drawn mainly from the works 
of others. A book of distinct scientific importance, ’the 
present volume is well printed, and profusely illus¬ 
trated with carefully executed figures."—The Outlook. 

NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7b. 6d. net. 

THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 

By KARL PEARSON, M.A., F.R.S., 

Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics in 
University College, Loudon. 

Second Edition, thoroughly Revised andmuch Enlarged 
Contains Two entirely New Chapters on Natural 
Selection and Heredity, embracing a Popular 
Account of Prof. Pearson’s own more recent work 
in this direction. Containing 33 Illustrations in the 
Text. 

" It is *tiU a grammar in that it deals with the 
foundations of science; but a far more ambitious 
title might hare been given to so comprehensive a 
work.”— The Bookman. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6cL 

INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. 

Part II. Flowerless Plants. 

Third Edition. 

By D. H. 8C0TT, M.A., Ph.D., F.B.S., 
Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

" It stands out from the ever-increasing crowd of 
guides, text-books, and manuals, in virtue not only of 
originality of design, but also of the fact that the 
subjects treated have been specially investigated for 
the purpose of the book, so that we have not the mere 
compilation of a book-man but an account based on 
the results of the author’s own observation.” 

Natural Science. 


A. k C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

The results of our Special Competition will be announced 
in a Special Supplement in next week’s issue of the 
Academy. 


It is evident that in suggesting “The Romance of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford,” as a good 
subject for an historical novel, “ M. C. B. ” was some¬ 
thing of a seer. Last week Mr. Frank Matthew wrote 
to say that he had been at work upon a romance 
based on the fall of Strafford for some months. And 
now Miss Dora McChesney writes to tell us that she has 
been gathering material for a romance on Strafford’s 
career for the last five years. Mr. Matthew wrote: “I 
don’t want to seem guilty of prigging someone else’s 
idea.” Miss McChesney writes: “I should not care to 
have it appear that the theme was suggested to me by any 
chance mention.” We shall be pleased to register any 
other timely declarations on the subject. 

The first number of the Daily Express, Mr. C. A. 
Pearson’s new morning newspaper, will appear on Tuesday 
next, April 24. 


To-mobbow (Saturday) the Daily Mail will print the 
first of a series of South African letters from Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. The sum collected by the Daily Mail's clever 
working of the “ Absent-Minded Beggar ” poem exceeds 
£97,000. This is at the rate of £2,000 a line. 


Mb. Rodyabd Kipling has in hand a new series of 
animal stories on the lines of the “ Just So ” stories. He 
was moved to write them by the receipt of a letter from 
the seven-year-old son of Mr. Doubleday, his American 
publisher. Little Nelson Doubleday demanded to be told 
“ How the Elephant Got His Trunk,” “ How the Giraffe 
Got His Rubber Neck,” and “How the Kangaroo Got 
His Long Legs.” Mr. Kipling has done his best to 
oblige, and the story of the elephant and his trunk has 
already appeared in the Ladies' Rome Journal. 

The eagerness of Americans to read new novels can only 
be described as astonishing. Hardly a month passes but 
a new candidate leaps into favour, and into a circulation 
that must rouse pangs in the breasts of many British 
authors. The latest recruit is The Gentleman from Indiana, 
by Mr. Booth Tarkington. Its growth in popular favour 
is tabulated in one of the leading American weekly papers 
thus: 

4,667 copies were sold by November 1. 

8.498 copies were sold by December 1. 

13,01.j copies were sold by January 1. 

17.763 copies were sold by February 1. 

22,646 copies were sold by March 1. 

In the first week of March alone, over 6,000 copies were 
sold. 

A remark of the Boeton Transcript that “ it’s the kind of 
novel that Abraham Lincoln might have written,” seems 
to open out a new field in criticism. 


It is with sincere regret that we record the death of Mr. 
R. A. M. Stevenson, at the age of fifty-three. He was 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s cousin. Several of the Letters 
in the two volumes edited by Mr. Colvin were addressed to 
him, and for many years, the years when his cousin was 
winning his way, the two lived in intimate companionship. 
He was the “young man with the cream tarts” in 
R. L. S.’s story of “ The Suicide Club.” Those who knew 
R. A. M. Stevenson wondered that he did not achieve 
more, for his gifts were many and rare. But his tempera¬ 
ment was not the temperament that leads to worldly 
success. He lived fully, but he was the least ambitious of 
men. Choosing painting as a career, he studied under 
Ortmans and Carolus Duran, and exhibited fitfully; but 
the keenness of his critical vision, his interest in all the 
schools of painting, his versatility, prevailed against him 
as a producer. Then he became an art critic, writing 
brilliantly for the Saturday Review, and during the past 
few years for the Pall Mall Gazette, where, latterly, he 
showed an unexpected tolerance. His principal publica¬ 
tion was The Art of Velasquez, but writing never made any 
real call to him. It was in talk that he expressed himself. 
To listen to him, when he was in the mood, was a privilege. 
His mind was reflective with all its agility and brilliance; 
and while ideas rained from him, he was also a listener. 
But one must not enlarge upon him as a talker. R. L. 
Stevenson has done that once and for all. He is 
Spring-Heol’d Jack in “Talk and Talkers,” who “may at 
any moment turn his powers of transmigration on yourself, 
create for you a view you never held, and then furiously 
fall on you for holding it.” Here is the passage from 
“ Talk and Talkers ” describing Spring-Heel’d Jack: 

The very best talker, with me, is one whom I shall call 
Spring-Heel’d Jack. I say so, because I never knew any 
one who mingled so largely the possible ingredients of 
converse. In the Spanish proverb the fourth man neces¬ 
sary to compound a salad, is a madman to mix it: Jack is 
that madman. I know not which is more remarkable : 
the insane lucidity of his conclusions, the humorous elo¬ 
quence of his language, or his power of method, bringing 
the whole of life into the focus of the subject treated, 
mixing the conversational salad like a drunken god. He 
doubles like the serpent, changes and flashes like the shaken 
kaleidoscope, transmigrates b jdily into the views of others, 
and s), in the twinkling of an eye and with a heady rap¬ 
ture, turns questions inside out and flings them empty 
before you on the ground, like a triumphant conjuror. It 
is my common practice when a piece of conduct puzzles me, 
to attack it in the presence of Jack with such grossness, 
such partiality and such wearing iteration, as at length 
shall spur him up in its defence. In a moment he trans¬ 
migrates, dons the required character, and with moon¬ 
struck philosophy justifies the act in question. I can fancy 
nothing to compare with the vim of these impersonations, 
the strange scale of language, flying from Shakespeare to 
Kant, and from Kant to Major Dyngwell— 

“ As fast as a musician scatters sounds 
Out of an instrument—” 

the sudden, sweeping generalisations, the absurd irrelevant 
particularities, the wit, wisdom, folly, humour, eloquence 
and bathos, each stai tling in its kind, and yet all luminous 
in the admired disorder of their combination. 
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Wk suppose that few people read Oowper’s poetry in 
these days when we are all for the “ lyric cry.” But we 
shall hear a great deal about Cowper in the next fortnight. 
He died April 25, 1900; and his Centenary is to be cele¬ 
brated at Olney next Wednesday. For those of our readers 
who wish to be there in spirit we give the substance of the 
programme which has been arranged : 

12.30. Luncheon at the Bull Hotel. 

1.0 Visitors will be able to see Cowper’s summer-house. 
(No charge.) 

1.30. Children of Olney, wearing favours of buff and 

green (Cowper's colours), will assemble in front 
of Cowper’s House—which has been presented 
to the town by W. H. Collingridge, Esq.—and 
sing “ God moves in a mysterious way.” Every 
child will then receive a oopy of the biography 
of Cowper, kindly presented by the Religious 
Tract Society. 

2.30. Museum publicly opened. Admission 6d. 

3.30. Public meeting. Admittance 6d. Reserved seats 

Is. Chair to be taken by W. W. Carlile. Esq., 
M.P. Speeches by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter, and others. 

5.0 From 5 to 7 Cowper’s house at Weston Underwood 
will be open to visitors. (No charge.) 

7.30. Special service at the church. Sermon by the 

Very Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

We wish the celebration success, but on paper it looks a 
trifle formal. 


Who is the young Brahmin about whom Mr. W. B. 
Yeats writes so prettily in the Speaker ? It seems that he 
made a great impression on “ some among us ” ; that is— 
we doubt not—among “us” of the Irish literary move¬ 
ment. “ Us ” had been addicted “ when we were all 
schoolboys ” to reading “ mystical philosophy and to 
passing crystals over each other’s hands and eyes.” Then 
came a day when “ somebody told us he had met a 
Brahmin in London who knew more of these things than 
any book.” So the young Brahmin was written to, asked, 
so to speak, to come over into Macedonia and help “ us.” 
And being of a meek spirit he came, saw, and conquered. 
On the very evening of his coming they brought him to 
a club—a club!—and bade him talk metaphysics, which 
he did in such sort that he “ awed into silence whatever 
metaphysics the town had.” But next day he was 
remorseful; he looked back on his triumph at the club 
and called it “ intellectual lust.” That was clever. 
You shine first as incendiary, and then as fireman. 
“ And sometimes he would go back over something 
he had said, and explain to us that his argument 
had been a fallacy, and apologise to us as though he had 
offended against good manners.” O, Bab, are all thy 
ballads spent ? He told them that his father, who had 
been the first of his family to leave his native village for 
two thousand years, had repeated over and over as he lay 
dying, “The West is dying because of its restlessness.” 
No one seems to have smiled at this. He said “very 
seriously,” “ I have thought much about it, and I have 
never been able to discover any reason why prose should 
exist.” Even then no one seems to have come away. We 
hope we are not irreverent, but the article secretes many 
smiles for the reader. The Brahmin taught “ us ” other 
things, and among them this: “ That all action and all 
words that lead to action are a little vulgar, a little trivial; 
nor am I quite certain that any among us has quite awoke 
out of the dreams he brought us.” No ? Not recently ? 


We referred a few weeks ago to the flourishing state of 
the book-plate cult, as shown in the birth of a new 
magazine dedicated to the subject. Alas, book-plate 
culture has its dark, even its criminal side. A man may 
smile and smile, to see his collection grow, and be a villain. 
The librarian of Harvard University has just spread 
abroad the news of depredations committed in the fine 


library under his care, and has warned Collectors against 
acquiring certain choice specimens now improperly at 
large: 

Daring the mouth of January or February some person, 
who has had access to the bookstack, has out from a large 
number of the older books the front covers, on which the 
book-plate is pasted, leaving the volumes on the shelves, 
to all appearance unmutilated till removed from their 
places. 

Many of the plates thus obtained have passed through 
the hands of Dr. O. E. Cameron, of Boston, who claims 
to have come by them honestly, but has been arrested for 
larceny and awaits trial in June. Several persons who 
purchased specimens of these plates from Dr. Cameron 
have generously and honourably returned them to the 
Library; but there are still many plates unaccounted for, 
which are likely to be offered to unsuspecting purchasers, 
and I beg to warn all such that any of the older engraved 
book-plates of the Harvard Library now in the market are 
to be viewed with suspicion, for the books which bear 
them have but rarely ever been allowed to pass from the 
possession of the Library, and at present this almost never 
occurs. 

The book-plates which particularly excite the interest of 
collectors are those which mark the gifts of Governor John 
Hancock, Thomas Hollis, the Province of New Hampshire, 
and other generous donors, received just after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Library by fire in 1764. 

Other particulars are given, and will be found in the 
Librarian’s recent letter to the Timet. 


Our recent estimate of the merits of the American 
historical novel, as now being written and sold by the 
hundred thousand, is not contradicted by some remarks of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, which, with a mixture 
of business shrewdness and literary cynicism, pronounces 
the historical novel a good object of enterprise. “ Any man 
with a literary temperament, and a capacity for compila¬ 
tion,” it says encouragingly, “ stands a very good chance 
of success in this field. 

The critics are bland and the publi 3 cordial, and there 
will be plenty of people to say that the fifth historical 
novel is better than any of the preceding four, and the 
sixth is more wonderful yet. And while hard work is 
necessary, it is a kind of work that can be systematised 
and makes comparatively slight drain on the creative force. 
It is a good, straightforward, definite job, with materials 
ready to your hand. A part of it oonsists in rearranging 
certain well-tried properties, and some parts could almost 
be let out on sub-contract. Almost anyone will soon be 
able to handle the George Washington scenes, and duels 
will become a mere matter of clerical routine. 

Nor need style and technique present any difficulties, for 
we are assured: 

You do not have to create an atmosphere. It is already 
made for you. Historial associations will help you out 
when your art fails. Rig a man up in small clothes and 
silk stockings, give him a sword and a peruke and four or 
five old expletives, and a hot temper and a brave heart, 
and the thing is half done. Put in a few “ana” and 
“ ’tweres,” and “ ’tises,” and “ say I’s,” and the conversa¬ 
tion will fit any past century you like. . . . Bichard 
Carvel’s conversation often spans three centuries in a single 
sentence. But none of these things are noticed if enough 
happens. That is the one relentless law of the present 
historical novel. The hero must be kept busy from 
beginning to end, with never an instant’s pause in heroism. 
The art that can so build a character that he holds you 
whether he is doing anything worth mentioning or not, is 
not needed here. For the business of clinging to the masts 
of sicking ships, hurling back insults in other people’s 
teeth, standing unmoved amid fearful carnage, and wait¬ 
ing for a proud, capricious beauty to recognise his worth, 
there is scarcely any need of a character at all. He is not 
a man but a literary storm centre, and requires only four 
or five large, plain virtues and a good physique. 
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We are asked if we can give the date of composition 
and the author’s name of the following poem. It is called 
“Illusion” : 

God and I in space alone, 

And nobody else in view, 

And “ Where are the people, O Lord ? ” I said, 

“ The earth below, and the sky o’erhead 
And the dead whom I once knew P ” 

“ That was a dream,” God smiled and said, 

“ A dream that seemed to be true. 

There are no people, living or dead; 

There is nothing but ME and you.” 

“ Why do I feel no fear ? ” I asked, 

“ Meeting you here this way. 

That I have sinned I know full well; 

And is there a heaven, and is there a hell, 

And is this the Judgment Day ? ” 

“ Nay, those were but dreams,” the great God said, 

“ Dreams that have ceased to be; 

There are no such things as sin or fear; 

There is no you; you never have been; 

There is nothing at all but ME.” 


In the “Ruskin Memorial Number ” of Saint George is 
printed the following touching letter from Mr. Ruskin to 
his publisher, written on April 15, 1878: 

Dzab Allen, —How good and kind you are, and have 
always been. I trust, whatever happens to me, that your 
position with the copyright of my books, if anybody cares 
for them, and with the mends gained by your honesty and 
industiy, is secure on your little piece of Kentish home 
territory. I write this letter to release you from all debt 
to me of any kind, and to leave you, with my solemn 
thanks for all the energy and faith of your life, given to me 
so loyally, in all that I ever tried to do for good, to do now 
what is best for your family and yourself. 

As I look back on my life in this dosing time I find 
myself in debt to every friend that loved me, for what a 
score of lives could not repay, and would fain say to them 
all, as to you, words of humiliation which I check only 
because they are so vain. 

Ever (Nay— in such a time as this what “ ever ” is there 
except “to-day”—once more—) your thankful and sor¬ 
rowful friend—Master, no more— 

J. Buskin. 


Literary collectors to whom pompous and fulsome 
dedications are objects of interest (and they are often very 
amusing) may not be familiar with an example to which 
the Rev. George J. C. Scott draws our attention. It is 
found in a book of Essayes by Sir William Come-Walejs, 
the Younger, Knight, printed at the Hand and Plough, in 
Fleet-street, 1600. The dedication is written by a friend 
of the author, and we quote a portion of it: 

To the Bight Yertuons and Most Honorable Ladies 
the Lady Sara Hastings, the Lady Theodosia Dudley, the 
Lady Mary Wingfield, and the Lady Mary Dyer. . . . 
The works of it selfe being vertuous, it cannot but be 
gracious to your Ladiships; for in this backward Age 
(too muoh declining from vertue) who are more fit to pro¬ 
tect and defend her then your Ladiships, who are so 
neerely allied to Vertue, that she hath chosen you for her 
Temple, therein imhrined her selfe, and in you onely 
desireth to be adored. Your Ladiships are neerely 
coninned in blood, three of you being Sisters by nature, 
the fourth by Loue; but that ooniunction is nothing so noble 
(although very noble) as that sweets combination of your 
spirits, which are all so deuoted to God, that though 
there be a Quatemity of your persons, yet those persons 
are so guided by those Angel-like spirits, that they make 
up a delightful harmony, a Soule-ravishing Musick, and a 
moat pleasing and perfect Simpathy of Affections. 

If then your Ladiships shall patronize these Essayes, 
what venemous tongues shall dare to iufect them P If you 
like who will dislike them ? What you allows, nothing 
but Enuie, Detraction, and Ignorance wil disallow, whose 
infectious breaths shall be so purified by the precious 
balme of your Vertues, that all snail sodainlie dissolue into 


the sweete aire of applause. They are now (Honorable 
Ladies) your owne, being freelie giuen to your Ladiships 
by the true hearted affection of their Author. 


The date of the decline of the fulsome dedication is 
perhaps marked by the sensible action of Mrs. Delany, 
who, being pressed in 1749 by a Mr. Ballard to accept the 
dedication of his work, Memoirs of Learned Ladies, insisted 
on writing the dedication herself. At any rate, she sent 
Ballard the following as a model, with an injunction that 
its tone of distant respect should not be exceeded: 

Madam, —I am very much obliged to you for your 
indulgence in giving me leave to dedicate part of this 
work to you ; and, as I am informed you were resolved 
against addresses of this nature, I will not tire you with 
encomiums on your family, your person, or your qualifica¬ 
tions, as my intention in publishing the book is to raise 
the mind above the common concerns of this world; and 
I hope the examples here set before you will animate you 
to good and great actions, and then your obligation to me 
will be at least equal to mine to you. 

But this did not suit Mr. Ballard, and the dedication, 
which was to have been so sober, appeared as follows: 

To Mrs. Delany, the truest judge and brightest pattern 
of all the accomplishments which adorn her sex, these 
M'moirs of Learned Ladies in the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries are most humbly inscribed by her obedient 
servant, Georoe Ballard. 


Referring to our article on “Disappearing Authors,” 
Messrs. M‘Geachy & Co. write to us from Glasgow : 

Your method of asking booksellers in different parts of 
the country regarding the sale of books by Jane Austen, 
Trollope, Kingsley, Beade, and Lever, is a very wise one. 
The reports show a variety difficult to explain. For why 
should an author sell well in one part of the kingdom and 
not in another f With us, as large retail booksellers, the 
books by Jane Austen have a large sale. We think there 
are signs of a renewed interest in her writings. Charles 
Beade’s Cloister and the Hearth is one of the best selling 
novels we have, and Never Too Late to Mend and Hard Cash 
have a steady sale. Kingsley is still popular, though 
many of his books have fallen into the background. 
Westward Ho! is, of course, the favourite, but Hypatia 
and Hereward the Wake are constantly selling. Lever and 
Trollope are decidedly slow at the present time. In 
these two instances there is the absence of good editions 
at a moderate price, and when such editions are published 
an increasing interest sill at once be shown by the 
public. The “dainty edition” has raised the taste of 
the present generation with regard to the general get-up 
of their books. These must be well printed and neatly 
bound. 

A revival of interest in a writer not too well known has 
occurred in connection with the uniform issue of George 
Borrow’s works by Mr. John Murray. For many jears, 
admirers of Borrow asked for a worthy edition of his 
books. The result has been remarkable, and the expres¬ 
sions of new readers show that these delightful books have 
lost none of their charm. 

Of course, we speak only for ourselves. The experience 
of every bookseller differs according to his position on 
the map. 


In her introduction to Anne Bronte’s little read novel 
Wildfell Hall, just issued in the Haworth Edition, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward tells a story showing that Anne possessed 
“the Bronte seriousness, the Bronte strength of will.” 
When four years old she was asked what a little child like 
her wanted most. “ The tiny creature replied—if it were 
not a Bronte it would be incredible—‘ Age and experi¬ 
ence.’ ” Anne Bronte’s gift was not equal to Charlotte’s 
or Emily’s, and Mrs. Ward introduces an interesting 
comparison between the poetical powers of Anne ana 
Emily. Both girls, it happened, wrote verses expressive 
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of their longing to be at home, and it is here that the 
difference in their powers comes out: 

From the twilight schoolroom at Boehead, Emily turns 
in thought to the distant upland of Haworth and the little 
stone-built house upon its crest: 

“ There is a spot, ’mid barren hills, 

Where winter howls, and driving rain ; 

But, if the dreary tempest chills, 

There is a light that warms again. 

The house is old, the trees are bare, 

Moonless above bends twilight’s dome, 

But what on earth is half so dear— 

So longed for—as the hearth of home P 

The mute bird sitting on the stone, 

The dank moss dripping from the wall, 

The thorn-trees gaunt, the walks o’ergrown, 

I love them—how I love them all 1 ” 

Anne’s verses, written from one of the houses where she 
was a governess, express precisely the same feeling, and 
movement of mind. But notice the instinctive rightness 
and swiftness of Emily’s, the blurred weakness of Anne’s: 

“ For yonder garden, fair and wide, 

With groves of evergreen, 

Long winding walks, and borders trim, 

And velvet lawns between— 

Restore to me that little spot, 

With gray walls compassed round. 

Where knotted grass neglected lies, 

And weeds usurp the ground. 

Though all around this mansion high 
Invites the foot to roam. 

And though its halls are fair within— 

Oh, give me back my Home! ” 


Bibliographical. 

The introduction of Shakespeare, with a “ speaking ” part, 
into a novel called Mary Paget, reminds one of similarly 
bold adventures in the past. I cannot recollect whether 
tiie late William Black bad the courage to put the bard 
bodily into his Judith Shakespeare (perhaps one of my 
correspondents will tell me), but we can all recall Landor’s 
Examination of William Shakespeare, and some of us have 
not forgotten a certain play called (with delightful brevity 
and simplicity) “ Shakespeare,” which had a brief career 
in a London theatre some eight years ago. In the last- 
named, if I remember rightly, the bard was presented 
as a young man, who, after engaging himself to Anne 
Hathaway, goes up to London and loses his heart to 
Elizabeth Throgmorton. If my memory serves me, the 
author of this piece portrayed the poet as firing off bits of 
blank verse from the plays which he was afterwards to 
write! And we had not only Shakespeare, but Spenser 
and Raleigh and Ben Jonson, whose spoken utterances, I 
regret to say, did not at all suggest the power or charm of 
their published efforts. But there is no limit to the self- 
confidence of the present-day playwright. Did not one 
such follow Horne in putting Christopher Marlowe on the 
boards? and was not Moliere similarly treated by another? 

Such a handbook of British and American fiction as 
Mr. A. E. Baker is said to have compiled or to be com¬ 
piling should be, if adequately done, an eminently desir¬ 
able work. We have no Such manual at present. It is 
true that Mr. Percy Russell published, in 1894, A Guide 
to British and American Novels, in which he discoursed 
successively of the historical, the military, the political, 
the Scotch, the Irish, the religious, the “temperance” 
tale, and so forth, and that he supplied a couple of some¬ 
what useful indices. Mr. Russell’s book, however, lacked 


authority as criticism, and in the way of fact was not 
sufficiently precise and systematic. Now, Mr. Baker, I 
gather, will be systematic or nothing, and we may depend, 
I think, upon his accuracy in detail. An absolutely com- 

S lete classification of English (which includes American) 
otion would be a boon if it could be achieved; but can 
it ? Is it not out of the power of one man, even though he 
should have devoted all his working hours to it? It 
seems rather a task for a syndicate or a society, every 
member of which would contribute from the fruits of his 
or her reading. 

Mr. Beerbonm Tree having selected “ Rip Van Winkle” 
as the next subject for stage interpretation, we may 
expect that there will shortly be an increased demand for 
Washington Irving’s famous narrative. It so happens 
that no fewer than three illustrated editions of the tale 
were issued in London last yeaT—one by Mr. Macqueen, 
another by Messrs. Putnam, and the third (with “ Christ¬ 
mas Eve ”) by Mr. Nister. In 1898 the tale formed part 
of a little volume of Irving miscellanies published by 
Service & Paton. Previously to that there was Messrs. 
Macmillan’s illustrated edition in 1893. Of The Sketch- 
Book itself the recent reprints have been numerous—one 
in two volumes in 1894, a “student’s” edition (and a 
cheap one besides) in 1895, and yet another in 1897. 
Those playgoers to whom Irving’s narrative is new will 
be surprised to find how elaborate a superstructure the 
playwrights have built upon a slight foundation. 

The promised new edition (illustrated) of Leigh Hunt’s 
Old Court Suburb will be welcome to many, though the 
book, which is not yet half-a-century old, is by no means 
out of print. Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, I believe, still 
ublish it in neat one-volume form. In all probability it 
as not been much read of late. Many people fancy that 
the suburb in question is Chelsea, whereas, of course, it is 
Kensington. It will be remembered that an illustrated 
edition of Hunt’s other topographical and historical book. 
The Town , was brought out in 1893. Hunt was one of 
the first to write what may be called the picturesque guide¬ 
book, and his example was improved upon by certain of 
his more recent imitators. Both The Town and The Old 
Court Suburb are somewhat out of date, but a little 
judicious annotation is all that they require. 

The poets of the future have some reason to dread the 
doubtful glory of a “ penny edition ” of their works. I 
was glancing the other day through Messrs. Newnes’s 
penny Tennyson, and found that the simple title “Godiva” 
had been enlarged into “ The Lady Godiva ” ; “ The 
splendour falls on castle walls ” had been headed “ Dying, 
Dying, Dying ” ; the stanzas beginning “ Ring out, wud 
bells,” had been entitled “ Ring Out—Ring In ” ; while 
those beginning “ Love thou thy land ” had been christened 
“ Patriotism” ! More than this, I found that the editor 
had taken it upon himself to number not only every 
stanza in the book, but even the paragraph-sections of 
such narrative poems as the “ Morte d’Arthur.” I say 
nothing about the paper and the printing of the penn’orth, 
but I think the text of the poet should have been presented 
as he left it. 

Turning over the pages of Sir M. Grant Duff’s latest 
instalment of Notes from a Diary, I found him asking a 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic whether he knew “ the story 
of Gregory XVI. offering his snuff-box to a Cardinal, who 
declined it, saying, ‘ No, your Holiness, I have not that 
vice,’ to which the Pope immediately replied, 1 If it had 
been a vice, you would have had it.’ ” Now, this colloquy 
is almost word for word identical with a well-known 
passage of arms between Claude Melnotte and Beauseant 
in “ The Lady of Lyons,” and it would be interesting to 
know whether this anecdote of Gregory XVI. was in 
circulation before Bulwer wrote the play; if it was, the 
dramatist obviously “conveyed” the jest — which was 
unfair to its author. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Needless “ Life.” 

The Life of Edward FitiOerald. By John Glyde. 
(Pearsons, Ltd. 6s.) 

Mr. Glvdk’s book contains some new stories of FitzGerald 
and some interesting local matter; but as a whole it is the 
failure which every student of FitzGerald’s Letters might 
have not unkindly predicted. No “Life,” properly spik¬ 
ing, of Edward FitzGerald is possible; you might as well 
ask for a “ Life ” of Amiel, who never lived, but merely 
proposed to do so. FitzGerald did not even plan a life; 
finding himself alive, he settled down to vegetate intel¬ 
lectually. Look at his portrait. What a kindly, heavy 



EDWABD FITZGERALD. 

From a Photo, bg Cade A White. 

satuminity; what a resolution to be only so much awake 
as he deemed worth his while! FitzGerald let the world 
ulone, and the world ought to return the compliment. We 
can do with biographies of soldiers and Parliamentary 
hands, and we have recently had the biography of a 
successful coal merchant. That is all right; but when 
a man is so sublimely indifferent to the footlights and the 
gold dust as was Edward FitzGerald, we ought to cherish 
that instance of retiredness. We are all grimed and pushing 
and envious ; here was a man who was not; for heaven’s 
sake let it be somewhat difficult to find him in libraries as 
it was in life. The very notion of anything so pat and 
measureable as “The Life” of Edward FitzGerald is 
unpleasing to us. We prefer to go burrowing for the 
Life in the Letters—Letters which, for a certain quaint 
nookineu, are unsurpassed in the language. What would 
FitzGerald have said if he had picked up a harmful, 
unnecessary “Life” of his “dear Sevigne,” in whoso 
Letters he lived for days together ? 

Mr. Glyde has meant well, and there are things in his 
book which lovers of the Letters may like to note. Fitz¬ 
Gerald once made for his own use a list of all the characters 
in Mme. Sevigne’s Letters, and at another time he drew 
up a chronology of Charles Lamb’s life. Well, Mr. Glyde 
finds us in material for making such book-marker notes, 
but this is to condemn his book as a work of art. Our 
special regret is that Mr. Glyde did not limit himself to 
the task for which he was competent, and for which there 
was an opening—that of tracing FitzGerald’s footprints 
at Woodbridge, Boulge, Lowestoft, Aldborough, and his 
other Suffolk haunts. The local information he has 
collected would have made a thin, but very acceptable, 
pamphlet. Thus from London, from Nishapur, and 


from Woodbridge had poured three contributory streams of 
intelligence about FitzGerald; and the local tribute would 
have had a charming entity, would almost have defied 
criticism. But “The Life”—oh, no! The very words 
toll us back to the Letters—which are a thing most 
precious and absolute. They are medicine for minds that 
would fain repel the world a little while using it, that long 
for peace though declining it. Ah, these dear half-way 
philosophers, whose teachings require of us no sudden 
flight from the pavement to the empyrean, but who 
show us how a man may simplify his life! FitzGerald 
was one of the band, and in that kind we name him with 
Horace, and Montaigne, and with Matthew Arnold, wistful 
at the grave of Senancour. Formal duty seems to require 
us to describe Mr. Glyde’s book in detail; but the pages 
slip past our fingers. They are good for excavation. 
There are things to pencil into the margins of the Letters, 
but they are not such things as these: “ Fitz-Gerald 
(Mr. Glyde will hyphenate the name) had old-fashioned 
tastes, and in poetry and great love for the ancients. . . . 
In the world of Fiction he revelled in Sir Walter Scott’s 
works.” Nor does the reader of the Letters want to see 
FitzGerald’s moods stated in terms like these: “ He found 
more real enjoyment in the fisherman’s cottage than in the 
home of the squire, where, he said, awful formalities stifle 
the genuine flow of nature.” That is banal and 
inexact. Banal and inexact, too, is Mr. Glyde’s descrip¬ 
tion of FitzGerald’s feeling toward London as one of 
“ hatred.” He did not want to live in London; nothing 
would have induced him to do so But he always 
paid London the compliment of excusing himself. The 
tacit reproaches of his friends were not lost on him; 
though he would not live in London, none knew better 
than he that he could not well live without London. He 
never plumed himself on his retirement. Living out of 
the world, it was he who felt the drawbacks. “People 
affect to talk of this kind of life as very beautiful and 
philosophical,” he wrote to Frederic Tennyson, “but I 
don’t; men ought to have an ambition to stir and travel, 
and fill their heads and senses; but so it is.” So it was 
to the end. He trudged Suffolk roads, saw the sea dimple, 
read old books and the Reviews, collected pictures, pottered 
among his flowers, fed his doves, and wrote the most 
unaffected letters about it all. 

The Letters have been given to us with a liberal hand, 
and we are not sure that we want—or ought to take—a 
single fact about FitzGerald that comes to us but through 
them. We are not a whit interested in Mr. Glyde’s chapter 
about FitzGerald’s marriage and what the “ ladies of 
Woodbridge”—confound them!—thought of it. We do 
not care to peer into the little cottage at Boulge, and 
note its bachelor chaos; nor are we very grateful for the 
information that FitzGerald always wore his hat when 
seated by his fire, and that he fidgetted his beard with 
a paper-knife while his reader read to him. Somehow a 
knowledge of these things seems a little mean; we put it 
aside. Even Mr. Glyde’s list of books in FitzGerald’s 
library—classified (as assuredly FitzGerald did not classify 
them) under Fine Arts, Essays, Music, Dramatic, &c.—is 
curiously unacceptable. The books do not interest us 
until FitzGerald has taken one of them off the shelf 
himself. We do not want to know the bounds of his 
resources, the thus-far-and-no-farther of his browsings 
alone. Charles Lamb was sorry that he had ever seen 
the MS. of “ Lyddaa,” with Milton’s corrections, and we 
should regret taking an inventory of those bookshelves 
at Little Grange. All this may seem fanciful and even 
ungracious; but if so it comes of our allegiance to the 
Letters. Not a jot of their charm must be imperilled. 

We like to think that Nature ordains such lives as 
Edward FitzGerald’s to be medicine to other lives. Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s Letters are antidotal and curative. And the Letters 
are FitzGerald’s life, therefore the life was good and 
effective. That is very simple reasoning, but what is to 
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upset it? FitzGerald might have done greater things? 
Really!—greater than his Letters ?—those delightful 
records of desultory culture, those naive statements of the 
things which a rich, yet oddly restricted, nature cared for, 
and the things it didn’t care a rap for? We doubt it. 
To write the Letters it was necessary that FitzGerald should 
live in a Suffolk village, where you could hear the rasping 
of a saw down the length of the main street. He was 
lazy, but remember that he had the special grace not to 
repent; and if he refused laborious days, neither did he 
sport with Amaryllis in the shade. The result was the 
Letters, and the English “ Rubaiyat.” And these are 
enough. 

Pale, Tender, and Fragile. 

Decorations, in Verse and Prose. By Ernest Dowson. 

(Leonard Smithers & Co.) 

This little volume derives a painful interest from its being 
the last work of a young poet, who recently died under 
sorrowful circumstances. The verse (for the prose is little 
but verse not run into mould) is in substance agnosticism 
unsustained by the joy of life; in style it is exceedingly 
craftsmanlike and perfect, with a sense of form that lends 
appropriateness to the title. “ A poet of one mood in all 
his lays,” Mr. Dowson’s verse has an almost morbid grace 
and delicacy, which can only be conveyed by Rossetti’s 
word gracile, and a decadent melancholy. Without fire or 
figurative quality, it lends itself best to negatives. 

He belongs to those who find their affinities in the 
decadent frailty of such French poets as Paul Verlaine. 
It is not, however, the later symloliste Verlaine to whom 
he leans, but the more typical Verlaine of the sighful, 
faint impressions. To photograph sensitively the effect of 
a scene, an incident, upon the emotions, and reproduce it 
in verse with all its delicate transience, without comment, 
without reflection—an effect, or rather affect (if we might 
coin the word for the occasion) transferred from the sensi¬ 
bilities of the poet to those of the reader—such is the aim 
of this French school, in which stood foremost the poet 
with the satyr-visage and the touch in verse as of maiden’s 
fingers. No interpreters they of nature, but rather strings 
moved by the wind—and with a like melancholy plaint in 
all their music. There is much of kindred character in 
Dowson’s poetry, though it need not follow that he deliber¬ 
ately or consciously adopted the same artistic shibboleth. 
His sympathies he has openly shown in a few poems 
which are direct translations from Verlaine. It may well 
be that Verlaine is inimitable; it is very sure that Verlaine 
is untranslatable. All Mr. Dowson’s finished art and 
native sympathy has failed to capture the uncapturable 
charm of the originals: the sense is there, and somewhat 
of the subtly simple diction, but the delicate sigh of the 
verse has volatilised through the grosser English syllables. 
Nor does the English writer always convey the expres- 
sional nuances of the Frenchman. Take a poem at which 
many readers of the Academy, some time ago, tried their 
hands in our “ Competition ” column. Thus Mr. Dowson: 

The sky is up above the roof, 

So blue, so soft! 

A tree there, up above the roof, 

Swayeth aloft. 

A bell within the sky we see, 

Chimes low and faint: 

A bird upon that tree we see 
Maketh complaint. 

Dear God ! is not the life up there 
Simple and sweet ? 

How peacefully are borne up there 
Sounds of the street! 

What hast thou done, who comest here 
To weep alway P 

Where hast thou laid, who comest here, 

Thy youth away ? 


It is good; but no reader would surmise from it that the 
original was a masterpiece famous in modern French 
poetry. “ Swayeth aloft ” misses the exact significance of 
berce sa palms, upon which the felicity of the line depends ; 
and the translation goes to pieces upon the last stanza, 
which no translation can suggest. So does a poem of 
which the original has not the peculiar technical difficulty 
of this: 

Nay ! the more desolate. 

Because, I know not why 
(Neither for love nor hate) 

My heart is desolate. 

Whither has vanished the melodious childlike wail of 

C’est bien la pire peine 
De ne savoir pourquoi. 

Sans amour et sans haine 
Mon coeur a tant de peine ? 

Mr. Dowson himself has more of Verlaine in spirit than 
in form, for he tries many modes—villanelle, rondeau, 
sonnet; but there is always the one maimer—subdued, 
minutely finished—searching his diction fastidiously rather 
than ostentatiously, with no startlingly refracted colour. 
And the substance is always one—a cry of premature 
disillusion and weariness. To him and the young poets 
of his class the days have come in youth of which they 
say, “They please me not.” To him or to his French 
models; for one would have a surer conviction of these 
writers’ sincerity in their pessimistic chorus if it were not 
so plain that the pessimism was d la mode de Paris. Yet 
the prevalence of the disease need not be doubted. He 
rebukes “ A Lady Asking Foolish Questions 

Why am I sorry, Chloe P Because the moon is far: 

And who am I to be straightened in a little earthly star P 

Because thy face is fair P And what if it had not been P 

The fairest face of all is the face I have not seen. 

Because the land is cold, and however I scheme and plot, 

I cannot find a ferry to the land where I am not. 

Because thy lips are red and thy breasts upbraid the snow P 

(There is neither white nor red in the pleasance where I go ) 

Because thy lips grow pale and thy breasts grow dun and 
fall P 

I go where the wind blows, Chloe, and am not sorry 
at all. 

That is the daintily sung confession of unfaith which is 
the melancholy burden of all Mr. Dowson’s verse (though 
nowhere else does he slip into such unpleasantly ungallant 
phrases as he uses to the hapless Chloe). It is Shelley’s 
“longing for something afar,” with the addition that 
there is no something afar. We hear it again in the 
mournfully musical lyric, “ Venite Descendants 

Let be at last; give over words and sighing, 

Vainly were all things said: 

Better at last to find a place for lying 
Only dead. 

Silence were best; with songs and sighing over; 

Now be the music mute; 

Now let the dead, red leaves of autumn cover 
A vain lute. 

Silence is best; for ever and for ever. 

We will go down and sleep, 

Somewhere beyond her ken, where she need never 
Come to weep. 

Let be at last: colder she grows and colder; 

Sleep and the night were best; 

Lying at last where we cannot behold her, 

We may rest. 

When he is not attempting an impossible rivalry of 
translation, he handles verse with accomplished melody, 
as in this poem. Pale, tender, and fragile like that which 
has in it the seeds of death, it fitly exemplifies Dowson’s 
not strong nor strongly original muse. And now—he has 
gone down and slept. 
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A Pearl of Great Price. 

A History of the Textual Criticitm of the New Teetament. 

By Martin B. Vincent, D.D. (Macmillan.) 

Perfectly honourable men, no doubt, were the Brothers 
Elzevir, publishers, of Leyden. Yet, by means of an 
elegant format and a boastful phrase, they succeeded in 
landing on the book-market of Christian Europe a version 
of the New Testament from the corrupt text of which a 
quarter of a millennium has not been more than sufficient 
time to emancipate public opinion. “ Here then,” they 
announced on the title-page of their edition of 1633, “you 
have a Text Beceived of All Men, in which we give you 
nothing garbled or corrupt.” This vaunted “Beceived 
Text ” was essentially the text of Erasmus, founded on a 
few inferior M 8 S. 80 little, indeed, did Erasmus under¬ 
stand his responsibility that his solitary twelfth-century 
MS. of the Bevelation giving out before the last six verses, 
he scrupled not to supply an indifferent Greek rendering 
for whioh he had no MS. authority at all. The degrees 
by which the Textus Beceptus has been ousted from the 
extravagant esteem in which for so long a time it was held 
is clearly and concisely told in the book before us. 

In 1628 Charles I. received from the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople the Alexandrian Codex, known familiarly as 
A; and in 1657 Bishop Walton, of Chester, published his 
London Polyglot , with the diverse readings of this ancient 
MS. at the foot of the pages. Courcelles and Pell, Dean 
of Christ Church, led the way to John Mill, who, in 1707, 
published at Oxford an edition of the New Testament in 
which he foreshadowed the results of modern methods. 
He estimated the variants known in his time at 30,000. 
The Greek MSS. collated to-day, nearly 4,000, yield more 
than five times that number. 

As time went on and diligence was multiplied, the 
extraordinary difficulty of reconstructing in its purity the 
Text, of which the original autographs had perished, 
became more evident. The method of counting authorities 
for a given reading was soon shown to be fallacious. By 
reason of greater age one MS. may outweigh the authority 
of a dozen others of later date. Not that age is by any 
means decisive; for whereas a M 8 . of the fourth century 
may have been copied from one but little older than 
itself, a MS. of the eleventh century may have been copied 
directly from one of the third century, which in turn 
may derive immediately from the autograph. Another 
maddening consideration is that a MS. is not necessarily 
of the same value throughout: internal evidence may show 
that different parts are copied from different exemplars. 

And this leads to the classification of MSS. according 
to their genealogy, which was first attempted by Bengel, 
a Lutheran pastor of Wiirtemburg, in 1734. He also it 
was who first formulated the now familiar canon that 
“ the difficult reading is to be preferred to the easy,” since 
it is more likely that the scribe has altered a passage with 
a view to removing a solecism, or an apparent contradic¬ 
tion or misquotation, than that he should have introduced 
such a thing. This principle Griesbach, who published 
his text in 1805, breaking for the first time clean away 
from the Textus Beceptus, embodied with others : that 
not single documents out recensions (a word used rather 
awkwardly for families) of MSS. are to be counted; that 
the shorter reading is to be preferred to the longer, on 
account of the scribe’s tendency to include marginal notes 
in the text and to fill out an ellipse; and that the reading 
which at first sight appears to convey a false sense is to 
be chosen. The classification of MSS. also received a 
further development at his hands. 

Passing over Lachmann and lesser names we come to 
Tischendorf, famous for the discovery, in the monastery 
of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, of the fourth-century 
Aleph (Codex Sinaiticus). This he borrowed and carried 
off to Cairo, where, with the aid of two German secre¬ 
taries of seraphic energy, he transcribed the 110,000 lines 


of it and noted the 12,000 changes made by later hands. 
This document is, perhaps, one of fifty prepared by order 
of Constantine for the churches of his eastern capital in 
331. It contains some thousand readings sustained by 
the oldest Fathers and Versions (t.e., translations), and not 
found in the Vatican (B) or Alexandrian (A) codices. 

The Sinaitic M8. had great weight with Westoott and 
Hort, whose New Testament appeared in 1881. Dr. Hort 
assigns it, with B, to the oldest of his four great families 
of MSS.; their coincidences he attributes to “ the extreme 
antiquity of the common original from which the ancestors 
of the two have diverged.” The Bevisers of 1881 (whose 
text varies in over 1,600 places from the text used by the 
divines of King James) follow closely the readings favoured 
by Westcott and Hort. 

Yet even now the traditional reverence for the Beceived 
Text is not dead—unless, indeed, it was buried with the 
late Dean Burgon of Chichester. Burgon’s wit and 
delicious perversity make his Revision Revised one of the 
most entertaining of books. His argument in favour of 
the Beceived Text is based on the conviction that the 
Divine Spirit which guides the Church would never permit 
the words which He dictated to be lost or changed. The 
reversion to ancient authorities, therefore, he altogether 
mocks. If these documents have been preserved, that 
shows, he declares, only that they are worthless: had they 
been of value they would have perished long since of 
honest handling. After pouring contempt upon Aleph, 
B, A, and C, the Dean proceeds: 

Imagine it generally proposed, by the aid of four such 
conflicting documents, to readjust the funeral oration of 
Pericles, or to reedit Hamltt. Risttm teneatis, amici ? Why, 
some of the poet’s most familiar lines would cease to be 
recognisable: e.g., A. —“Toby or not Toby, that is the 
question.” Aleph.—“To be a tub or not to be a tub, the 
question is that.” C.—“ The question is, to beat or not to 
beat Toby?” D (the “singular codex”).—“The only 
question is this, to beat that Tuby or to be a tub ? ” 

With this delightful nonsense, which illustrates the 
lighter side of a science which has been pursued with 
such passionate devotion, we may take leave of Dr. 
Vincent’s admirable little book. Nothing could be better 
adapted to the use of those who would gain a general 
view of the results and fascinating methods of Textual 
Criticism in this particular field. 


Andromache Up to Date. 

Andromache. By Gilbert Murray. (Heinemann.) 

It was an audacious experiment of Prof. Murray’s to 
take a classic theme and to write around it a modern 
drama in a manner obviously inspired by Ibsen and by 
Maeterlinck. Mr. G. W. Steevens attempted a some¬ 
what similar feat in “ The Dialogues of the Dead.” 
But, as the Latin grammar puts it, you may expel Nature 
with a fork, yet she will always be back upon you; and 
the completeness of Prof. Murray’s design is more than 
once marred by the fatality of classical reminiscence. 
“ Now, by Thetis, stranger, in shape God has made you 
king-like, but within a very fool!” comes as an odd 
patch on the web of dialogue; and Andromache and the 
rest are but too ready, on the slightest provocation, to 
break out in lines and half-lines of the blank verse which 
is their natural speech. “ I am a king’s son ; I must 
have my kingdom,” says Orestes, and we believe Prof. 
Murray hopes that it will be read as prose: and Andro¬ 
mache ; “ The gods’ hearts may be hard, but man’s is 
tender; only very hungry and sore afraid and wild as a 
hunted beast on the mountain.” Apart from such 
blemishes, the drama is astonishingly clever and unex¬ 
pectedly interesting. The bald, unadorned way of speech, 
all arabesques and rhetoric strictly excluded; through 
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which, rather than in which, the characters express them¬ 
selves is admirably handled. Is not this Maeterlinckian ? 

Pylades. 

Nay, you fear nothing; that is why I must fear for you. 

Okestes. 

What is there to fear for me ? Most like I shall come 
back just as I am. 

Pylades 

That is the one thing that cannot be ! 

Andromache was the subject of Attic dramas by Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Iophon. That of Euripides is alone extant, 
and from the plot of this Prof. Murray’s is varied. It 
was, perhaps, discreet to select for rivaliy one of the least 
effective of even the Euripidean masterpieces. Hector 
slain and Troy taken, Andromache becomes the booty of 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles and King of Pthia, to whom she 
bears a son, Molossus. Pyrrhus marries Hermione, 
daughter of the deathless Helen. Hermione has no son, 
and hates Andromache. To Pthia comes, in disguise, 
Orestes, healed at last of the Euries. He is in search 
of Hermione, whom he saw and loved of old in her 
father’s halls. Orestes and Hermione plot flight. There 
is a meUe. Pyrrhus is slain, and Andromache stabs Helen. 
These are the dry bones of Prof. Murray’s drama. In his 
treatment of it they become the vehicle of a symbolism. 
The dramatic situation is that of the questing soul between 
the two ideals, the Wisdom of Life and the Passion of Life. 
Andromache represents the Wisdom of Life. Through 
suffering she has attained: she knows and loves. The 
old angers are swallowed up in humanity. Molossus has 
slain his first man amid the rejoicings of the Court. 
Andromache would have him make atonement. 

Andromache. 

May your eyes never see half the pain mine have seen ! 
I grew past feeling for it, too, long, long ago. I saw men 
writhe and bite the dust, without oaring for them or 
counting them. They were so many that they were all 
confused, and the noise of their anguish was like the 
crying of cranes far off: there was no one voice in it, and 
no meaning. And then, as it went on growing, and the 
sons of Priam died about me and the folk starved, and 
my husband, Hector, was slain with torment, all the 
voices gathered again together and seemed as one voice, 
that cried to my heart so that it understood. 

Molossus. 

What did it say, mother ? 

Andromache. 

It spoke in a language that you know not, my sou. 

Molossus. 

Did it speak Phrygian ? 

Andromache. 

It spoke the language of old, old men, and those whose 
gods have deserted them. 

Molossus. 

But you could tell me what it said. 

Andromache. 

[Looking at him, and not answering.'] Why did you ever 
wish to kill that herd-boy ? 

Molossus. 


We had taken their cattle before. They always fight us. 
Andromache. 


Would it not be better that they should live at peace 
with you ? 


Molossus. 


Why should I fear their blood-feud ? I would sooner 
be slain than ask favours of them. My father would 
avenge me well! 


Andromache. 

And who will be the happier P Listen. Can you hear 
that little beating sound -down seaward, away from 
the sun P 

Molossus. 

It is the water lapping against the rocks. 

Andromache. 

There is a sound like that in the language I told you of. 
Old, old men, and those whose gods have deserted them, 
hear it in their hearts—the sound of all the blood that 
men have spilt and the tears they have shed, lapping 
against great rocks, in shadow, away from the sun. 

Molossus. 

But, mother, no warrior hears any sound l.ke that. 

Andromache. 

Hector learnt to hear it before he died. 

This touches upon the eternal verities. In Hermione 
Orestes seeks the Passion of Life, one inexhaustible and 
unfading as her mother Helen. But Hermione is' no 
Helen; she is a thwarted soul, passionate indeed, but 
perverse, for the ideal of Passion is unrealisable by men; 
and the dramatic conflict of the play resolves itself into 
the opposing influences of the two women upon Orestes. 
The eyes of Hermione “ beaconed him through the dark 
of the sea.’’ He still dreams his ideal in her, “ daughter 
of Helen, ageless and deathless,” fails to realise in her the 
very woman she is; but in the presence of Andromache 
her beauty pales, and she is shrunken; and when she 
stabs Andromache it lets Orestes into a secret. He bids 
his men begone with Hermione to the ship, and stays 
looking down upon the dying and strangely transfigured 
woman. He is initiate. 

Prof. Murray has put a good deal into this play: it is 
at least, as we said, interesting from beginning to end; 
but part of the interest is barely legitimate, for it comes from 
watching to see how the writer will get over the difficulties 
which he has almost wilfully imposed upon himself. He 
does not get over them entirely; and would not his work 
have really been more effective if he had chosen a theme 
in the handling of which he would not have had to waste 
his energies in combating the accumulated instincts of 
his readers and himself towards a traditional mode of 
treatment ? 


The Trewe Kirk Discernit. 

The Scottish Reformation. Baird Lectures for 1899. By 
the late Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D. Edited by D. Hay 
Fleming, LL.D. With a Biographical Sketch by James 
Christie, D.D. (Blackwood.) 

As distinguished from the movement which transformed 
the Church of England, the Scottish ^Reformation pro¬ 
ceeded upwards from below’. It was more purely a religious 
movement. It began indeed within, among Churchmen; 
and its first aim was no more than to eliminate from the 
existing system the gross abuses of simony and nepotism 
which in Scotland, as elsewhere, honeycombed the whole 
system of patronage. But the Lutheran doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation was in the air, and Patrick Hamilton was its proto¬ 
martyr—“bumte, at commando of the king selfe, for 
obstinatie and wickednes.” He had the audacity to 
maintain that “faith, hope, and charity are so linked 
together that he who hath one of them hath all, and he 
that lacketh one lacketh all,” and the like. And as is wont 
to happen when one man has the courage to suffer for his 
convictions, the reek of his burning “ infected all on whom 
it blew.” In 1534 was held a great assize over which' the 
king, James V., presided as great justiciar. Over a score 
of confessors suffered confiscation of goods; Alexander 
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A lane (known in literature as Alesius) was driven out of 
the country; Norman Gourley and David Stratoun fur¬ 
nished a holocaust to the Moloch of Orthodoxy; and so 
forward, mainly by contrivance of that prelate of large 
intelligence, consummate ability, and indomitable energy 
whom, not inaptly, Dr. Mitchell styles “hierarchical 
fanatic”—Cardinal Betoun. The hour of the reformers 
would seem to have struck when in 1543 the Begent, the 
Earl of Arran, proclaimed freedom to read the Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue; but he almost immediately repented 
of his temerity, and loaded his head with appropriate 
ash es. 

The coming of Wishart, in 1559, marked a change in 
the character of the movement; with him it definitely 
assumed a schismatical character. His method was to 
gather into conventicles those whom he could persuade. 
Also, he must pass through the cloud and through the fire, 
and make room for a greater. 

John Knox—“ that maist notable profet and apostle of 
our nation ”—in his childhood had been a pupil of Wis- 
hart’s; of him he learned the little Greek he knew. A 
firmness which came near to obstinacy, an independence 
which was very much like pride . . . and a passionate 
force sometimes mistakenly attributed to a vindictive 
temper— these are some of the qualities predicated of him 
by D’Aubigne. Knox had received the order of priest¬ 
hood, but, having acquired “ a taste for the truth,” ceased 
to say mass and (strangely) took to the law. Presently, 
in obedience to an harmonious call, he assumed the office 
of a preacher, and the vaulting of St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
rang weekly with vituperation. The assassination of 
Cardinal Betoun, in the margin of his History, he is 
content to note as “the godly act” of James Melvine. 
This same godly act was the reason why for some nineteen 
months, with others of the conspirators, he tugged at an 
oar from the bench of a French galley. English influence 
secured his release in 1549. He came to England and took 
part in the first revision of the Prayer-book. He was 
appointed to be chaplain to the monarch whom Dr. Mitchell 
styles “ good King Edward,” and, it is said, received the 
offer of the Gloucester bishopric. After the accession of 
the “ bigoted Queen Mary,” the English court, he found, 
was no place for him. He departed, therefore, to the more 
propitious air of Geneva and the company of Calvin, between 
whom and the people of Scotland he served the office of a 
conduit; and thence he sounded that Blast against the 
Monstrous Begiment of Women which was designed to 
shake the security of Mary, but merely exasperated Eliza¬ 
beth ; wherein his later explanations, which involved so 
unpalatable a doctrine as that kings rule in virtue of elec¬ 
tion rather than by right divine, did not mend matters. 
At this time he returned to 8 t. Andrew’s and frankly 
proceeded to triumph over the enemies of the Lord. “We 
doe nothing,” he wrote, “ but goe about Jericho, blowing 
with trumpets as God giveth strenth.” 

The result of the struggle was by this time assured. 
The new faith was springing vigorously on the soil left 
fallow by the careless security of the clergy. In Scotland, 
as elsewhere, the Boman Catholic Church had saved, out 
of a sometime devoted people, but a remnant. 

The author goes at length into the history of the Book 
of Discipline and the Book of Common Order; and by 
the discretion of his enthusiastic editor, a lecture upon 
Alesius, though not properly one of the series delivered 
on the Baird foundation, has been inserted. If it is with 
a certain sense of disappointment that we close this volume, 
that is to be attributed solely to a certain flaccidity of 
style which may readily be excused to a man strenuously 
using, as it proved, the last spark of his vitality for a 
comprehensive purview of the period which for many 
years he had made so particularly his own. We confi¬ 
dently hope that it will interest, in the great events which 
it chronicles, a wider public than that to which the lectures 
are primarily addressed. 


“ ’Twill Serve.” 

Periods of European Literature. — The Romantic Triumph. 

By T. 8. Omond, M.A. (Blackwood. 5s. net.) 

The title of this book rather suggests a novel than the 
latest addition to Prof. Saintsbury’s “ Periods of European 
Literature.” It is the sequel (the association of ideas 
will not away) to The Romantic Revolt —a no less cozening 
title—its predecessor in the series, which dealt with the 
general rebellion against eighteenth-century classicism; 
and the period it covers is, roughly, from 1810 to the 
decline 01 the Bomantic movement in the ’fifties. The 
design is to summarise the time during which the Bomantic 
movement was at its zenith; and in English literature 
it may be said to have as its culmination Scott and 
Browning. 

The period is impossibly vast, beyond the mere number 
of years embraced by it. It is, perhaps, the most opulent 
period of European literary history. In England it 
means Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning, De Quincey, Buskin, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontes — to take up but a 
random handful of the golden sands; in France, Dumas, 
De Vigny, De Musset, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Stendhal 
—all that brilliant band of poets and prosateurs, with the 
great name of Hugo towering in the midst, and the red 
waistcoat of Gautier flaming in the forefront; it means 
historians like Sismondi, Thierry, Michelet; novelists 
like George Sand and Prosper Merimee. As if these 
were not enough, Germany presents to us the Schlegels 
— August, the great populariser and critic of Shake¬ 
speare; Friedrich, who wrote The Philosophy of History, 
Tieek; Hoffmann; Uhland ; Brentano ; Fouque, who 
gave us the undying figures of Undine and Sintram ; 
Eichter, inspirer of Carlyle; Niebuhr, the historian ; 
Schilling ana Hegel, in philosophy; while in its later 
period we have the poetry of Heine and the pessimism 
of Schopenhauer. Yet here is no pause: Italy offers 
Manzoni, of I Promessi Sposi fame; Leopardi, the poet, 
as Schopenhauer was the philosopher of pessimism; Den¬ 
mark has Hans Andersen; Bussia, Pousnkin and Gogol; 
Poland, Mickiewicz. And this is but (in Tarquin’s 
phrase) striking off the tallest heads of the poppies. 
Throngs surge behind these. It was truly a wonderful 
time of blossoming. 

To deal with such enormous wealth of material upon 
any comprehensive plan, within the compass of one small 
volume, was not possible. In this respect Mr. Omond’s 
task was harder than that of his predecessors. In effect, 
his volume resolves itself into a cursory review of the 
chief authors in the several countries of Europe, with a 
few introductory and concluding remarks on the Bomantic 
spirit and movement. It is, doubtless, the fault of the 
unwieldy subject, too near for perspective, yet already 
fading into a doubtful semi-familiarity very puzzling to 
deal with; but Mr. Omond’s volume does not impress us 
so much as others of the series. He disavows any design 
of novelty in his criticism; and has, in fact, adopted the 
safe method of adhering to the received criticism of the 
day on all important points. The few exceptions wherein 
Mr. Omond has liberated his own soul do not encourage 
us to wish that he had oftener departed from the beaten 
track. He is led into railing at Mrs. Browning’s delicate 
phrase, “sylvan tenderness,” applied to the eyes of the 
hare. Mr. Omond is not, in fact, a distinguished critic. 
But, on the whole, he is adequate, if never stimulating, 
and sometimes a trifle exasperating. The book is a fair 
book, considering the subject and its difficulties ; there 
have, as we say again, been better in the series, but 
“ ’twill serve.” And we may, at any rate, congratulate 
Mr. Omond that he has spared us yet another attempt to 
define the Bomantic spirit. “ For this relief, much 
thanks.” 
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Other New Books. 

Mbs. Delany 

(Maby Granville). Compiled by Geobge Paston. 

In the second edition of his Anecdotes of Painting Horace 
Walpole refers to Mrs. Delany as “ a lady of excellent 
taste, who, at the age of seventy-four, invented the art of 
paper mosaic, with which material (coloured) she executed 
in eight years within twenty of one thousand various 
flowers and flowering shrubs with a precision and truth 
unparalleled.” The reader who wishes to know exactly 
what this work was like may turn to pages 230-231 of 
this volume. Mrs. Delany never wrote a book, or made 
herself notorious; she was neither wealthy nor learned, 
and yet she was a great lady—“ a truly great woman of 
fashion,” Burke called her. Mrs. Delany’s Autobiography 
and Correspondence in six volumes, edited by Lady 
Llanover was gratefully received in 1861-62 by a public 
willing to pay five pounds. These volumes having sunk— 
by their own weight one thinks—out of present ken, 
“ George Paston ” has distilled some of their fragrance 
and interest into a volume that may hope to be read by a 
generation of casual readers. In these reduced pages we 
are still brought into the politest circles of the reigns of 
three Georges. We dine with Swift, and watch Madame 
D’Arblay bungle the bow of Queen Charlotte’s necklace; 
we hear the “ Beggar’s Opera ” praised, and Tristram 
Shandy denounced; and we see Mrs. Delany almost marry 
Wesley, and almost snub Johnson. This is the (abridged) 
book of her loves, her two marriages, her discreet friend¬ 
ships, her perfections of behaviour and address. Its long, 
busy murmur of acquaintance is in ceaseless and delight¬ 
ful contrast with the self-centred, socially-unerring mind 
of the great lady it portrays. Taken as a whole, the 
record is crammed, as the present editor is pleased to say, 
with “familiar trifles of everyday life that put marrow 
into the dry bones of history, and blood into its flaccid 
veins.” (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 

Memoirs of the. Baroness 

Cecils de Coubtot. By Mobitz von Kaisenbebg. 

This volume takes its place in the entertaining “ Ver¬ 
sailles Historical Series,” which already includes the 
memoirs of the Due de Saint-Simon and of the Prince de 
Ligne. The period opened up is that of Napoleon’s First- 
Consulship, and although the letters and diaries quoted 
belong to the von Alvensleben family, of Kalbe, in 
Altmark, the real heroine of the story they unfold is the 
young Baroness Cecile de Courtot, who fled to Kalbe from 
the very steps of the guillotine, and afterwards returned 
to Paris, as one from the dead, to enjoy the favour of the 
First Consul and the restoration of her property. The 
delicious quiet and garden fragrance of old German life— 
a life given up to “ the cultivation of an exaggerated 
sentimentality and perfervid romance”—are mingled in 
the narrative with the horrors of Robespierre’s reign, and 
the crescendo gaieties and splendours of Paris in the days 
when it was learning to give Napoleon carte blanche. 
The most striking record is of the interview granted by 
Napoleon to Cecile de Courtot in the matter of the 
restoration of her property, which had been tom from her 
in the Revolution. Cecile was able to remind the First 
Consul that they had met as boy and girl. He had rescued 
her from the attack of a bull at Bnenne, in Champagne, 
in 1783 ; and a few years later she had shown her deliverer, 
by the gift of a laurel wreath at the Military College at 
Brienne, that she had not forgotten the service. On men¬ 
tion of this wreath the First Consul completely changed 
his manner, which had been oold and repellant: 

Overwhelming emotion shone in his dark eyes and 
trembled in his voice when he spoke. 

“ So you wrre that sweet, kind girl, Mademoiselle P Oh, 
ask what you will of me, I promise you be'orehand to 


grant it—no matter what it is. Will you accept a pension 
—a poet of any kind ? You shall have your property 
back— I am more than overjoyed to have it in my power 
to seive you 1 ” 

You may imagine, my Annaliebe, how startled and 
amazed I was at this sudden outburst, this rapture of 
kindness, from the man who, but a moment before, had 
shown him'elf so stern and unapproachable! I had no 
answer ready; all I could do was to falter without 
reflection, “ Oh, Sire, what have I done to deserve this 
gratitude ? ” 

“ What, this too! ” broke in Bonaparte in a tone of 
measureless excitement. “ The royal title—for the first 
time—from your lips, my dear, infallible little Prophetess! 
And onoe more your words will come true,” he continued, 
with the strange, far-away look of a Seer. “ Yea, I shall 
one day wear the crown and clasp the Royal mantle round 
my shoulders—now I know it for certain. You set that 
laurel wreath on my young head in the far-off days at 
Brienne—the laurel crown that was to be followed by so 
many others. You whispered to me then, ‘ May it bring 
you good luck ! ’ and truly it did, as you very well know. 
I am a fatalist, Mademoiselle, and since you have foretold 
it me, I feel the Crown of France upon my brow, I see the 
Sceptre of the great Realm already in my hand! How 
can I ever thank you enough P ” 

The translation of these curious, if not too convincing, 
memoirs has been made, from the German, by Miss Jessie 
Haynes. (Heinemann. 9s.) 

Missions in Eden. By Mbs. Cbosby H. Wheeler. 


Eden is situated in the Valley of the Euphrates, under 
the shadow of Mount Ararat, and at Harpoot are the 
headquarters of an American mission of which Mrs. 
Wheeler has been an active member for forty years. This 
book is a kind of homely circular letter to inform those 
who are interested in the Christianising of Armenians of 
the progress of the good work. Here, for example, is a 
passage from the description of Euphrates College at 
Harpoot: “At the left, as we enter the hall, we find 
Professor Nahigian in the chemical room teaching physics. 
He is busy with experiments, and his class of juniors look 
bright and appreciative. He married our sweet Mariam. 
Further along are the recitation rooms, while on the right 
is the college hall. . . . Teacher Nazloo is here, and in 
her sweet, ladylike way is teaching a class in moral science. 
In a recitation room just beyond, Mrs. Wheeler is teaching 
a class in English literature. The girls are much interested 
in Lady of the Lake, judging from quotations written on the 
blackboard. Miss Barnum is teaching physical geography 
in the next room.” The sidelights on Armenian life and 
character are not uninteresting, and the zeal of the author 
cannot but command respect. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier.) 

The Poetical Works of Edited by the Rev. 

John Milton. H. 0. Beeching. 


The Poetical Works of 
John Milton. 


From the Edition of the 
Rev. H. C. Beeching. 


The first of these volumes is a handsome library edition 
in one volume. Mr. Beeching adopts the principle of 
preserving the spelling, punctuation, and so forth used 
by Milton himself. This has been done comparatively 
rarely for Milton, although for Shakespeare often 
enough, and for many other poets in the antiquarian 
editions of the late Dr. Grosart. So far as Muton is 
concerned, Mr. Beeching makes out a good case for his 
method, pointing out in an Introduction that the poet 
evidently took pains to oversee the spelling of his works, 
and that upon a knowledge of it a correct appreciation of 
moot questions of rhythm and emphasis often depends. 
There are plenty of annotated Miltons, and Mr. Beeching 
has wisely contented himself in the present one with giving 
a full text, a slight apparatus criticus, and some good 
facsimiles of title-pages and handwriting. The general 
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effect of the original editions is very finely reproduced. 
The other volume is called the “ Oxford Miniature 
Milton,” and is an elegant little edition on India paper, 
light and suitable for the pocket. The text is that of 
Mr. Beeching, but the spelling is modernised. (Clarendon 
Press.) 


Fiction. 

Arden Massiter. By Dr. William Barry. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

In this novel Dr. Barry has poured out all his intimate 
knowledge of Italy—modem Italy; his appreciation of that 
Italy which has passed, and his aspirations concerning 
that Italy which is to come. Arden Massiter is one of the 
best English novels of Italy with which we are acquainted, 
and certainly we regard it as measurably superior to the 
author’s previous books. It is full of emotion and a 
certain cultured sentimentality which pervades and poetises 
every sentence. Only a scholar could have written it; 
only a poet could have written it; and only a philanthropist 
could have written it. Dr. Barry combines these three 
“abilities”; and decidedly, with modem Italy for an 
objective, they all have full play and opportunity. Arden 
Massiter is a Socialist journalist, who goes out to the 
Peninsula under the impulsion of some vague sympathy. 
In London he has trafficked with the underworld of 
Italian political intrigue. In Borne he picks up the 
threads again, rather against his will. Unwittingly he 
kills a man, and lo! instantly he finds himself the doomed 
butt of the camorra and other sinister agencies. He takes 
refuge with his friends the ancient family of Sorelli, at 
their immemorial castle of Boccaforte. He falls in love 
with Costanza, pale daughter of princes—a figure beauti¬ 
fully drawn, but surely drawn under the influence of 
d’Annunzio. Boccaforte and Costanza are singularly like 
the castle and Massimilla in The Virgins of the Rocks. 
There is the same feeling, the same still atmosphere around 
them. 

The events of the tale are tragic and dramatic, and the 
tension grows till it is finally broken. Episodes of brigands, 
beggars, conspirators, statesmen, and high-bred women 
follow one another quickly, and the theatres of them are 
heroic—faded but superb interiors, mountain heights, and 
the great streets of decayed capitals. Arden Massiter is 
a “full” book. It teems with incident, character, sugges¬ 
tion; it must be read sowly, savoured paragraph by 
paragraph; it shines everywhere with a notable distinc¬ 
tion. Moreover, it is a homogeneous piece of excellent 
craftsmanship. The sole fault we would charge to it is 
a lack of brute strength. It is too mild, bland, and— 
shall we say it?—too “ cultured.” It is like a suave and 
broad-minded Italian prelate, who knows all men, all 
hearts, all histories, and who would be a man were it not 
for an ever present finicking tendency to use the panorama 
of life as a spectacle, to survey it with finger-tips gently 
touching, and embroider it with an exquisite discourse of 
his own sensations: 

Ancient sculpture has always affected me like music, 
but not as the highly coloured, deeply shadowed modem 
harmonies which, in their melting of many tones together, 
leave one vibrant, yet exhausted, as after some passionate 
experience. No, rather like the fine, clear settings of 
Palestrina, I should say, whi h fall upon one out of a 
cloudless heaven. When I spent day after day contem¬ 
plating in the still palaces this divine company from 
Olympus, or Thebes, or Thessaly, the intense and shining 
quietness could not fail to equalise the pulses of my blood. 
It was the expression of a beauty in which sense had little 
share. I call to mind certain mornings at the Vatican, 
when I seemed to have those imperial courts and stanze 
to myself. The universe, I could have dreamt, was white 


sunshine—no refraction of its rays anywhere; but standing 
out fair and pure the deathless forms, each so individual, 
so consummately distinct, that they seemed victorious over 
mortal griefs by the very perfection of the attitude in 
which they fought and tnumphed. There was a strange 
innocence, too, upon the youthful faces; by a miracle of 
art the flesh itself had all the tender purity of blossoms 
in their prime; gaze long enough and you had gone back 
to tho world’s childhood, when the spirit wrote its naive 
desires upon a tablet of Parian marble, unstained as the 
snow which breath of man has never sullied. These figures 
had a kind of consecration, a detachment from our sorrows, 
that lifted me, like the tragedians’ verses to which they so 
frequently took my thonghts, into an ever-enduring still¬ 
ness beyond time and chance. 

Who could find fault with such a passage ? Yet it is the 
inmost spirit of thit passage, and of a hundred others, 
that has somewhat marred Arden Massiter for us. We 
have a suspicion that, as some men are amateurs of rare 
books, so Dr. Barry must be an an amateur of life—that 
he would give a high price for a rare experience and put 
it in a lovely binding and contemplate it for hours. 


The Sky-Pilot. By Balph Connor. 

(Hoddcr & Stoughton. 6s.) 

This tale of pioneer life, “ beyond the great prairies and 
in the shadow of the Bockies,” is well written (except 
where the writing becomes “ fine ”), and a passably 
sincere version of things that the author has observed. 
Mr. Connor knows his subject with thoroughness, and 
presents it dramatically. In fact, he is a story-teller. 
His chief fault—and we cannot condone it—is that he 
persistently sugars his stuff with sentiment, until the 
sweetness cloys. The “sky-pilot” (minister, of course), 
Arthur Wellington Moore by name, who oomes to take 
spiritual charge of Swan Creek, much against Swan 
Creek’s desire, is one of those impossible heavenly saints 
that are found only in novels. A mild little man, he 
conquers the ranchers by the greatoess of his game at 
baseball, humbly explaining that he “ played a little at 
Princeton.” Then the hymn-books begin to appear, and 
in a few weeks Swan Creek scarcely knows itself. At the 
end of the tale Arthur Wellington Moore dies, and the 
chapter is headed “The Pilot’s Last Port.” We might 
tolerate the pilot, for he has his qualities, but we certainly 
cannot tolerate Gwen. This is Gwen : 

“ Yes,” assented Bill, “ she’s a leetle swift.” 

Then, as if fearing he had been apoligising for her, he 
added, with the air of one settling the question: “But 
she’s good stock ! She suits me ! ” 

The Duke helped me to another side of her character. 

“ She is a remarkable child,” he said, one day. “ Wild 
and shy as a coyote, but fearless, quite; and with a heart 
full of passions. Meredith, the Old Timer, you know, has 
kept her up there among the hills. She sees no one but 
himself and Ponka’s Blackfeet relations, who treat her 
lise a goddess and help to spoil her utterly. She knows 
their lingo and their ways—goes off with them for a week 
at a time.” 

“ What! With the Blackfeet ? ” 

“ Fonka and Joe, of course, go along; but even without 
them she is as safe as if surrounded by the Coldstream 
Guards, but she has given them up for some time now.” 

And so on for many chapters, just as if the Bret Harte 
school had never existed. It would be easy to find fun in 
The Sky - Pilot. Nevertheless, despite circumstantial 
evidence to the contrary, we are convinced that Mr. Connor 
in writing it was actuated by perfectly honest literary 
motives. He possesses much natural technical skill, but 
in the larger matter of attitude towards life he has a great 
deal to learn. Such a detail will not prevent many people 
from enjoying this naive novel. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[These note* on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

Joan of the Sword Hand. By S. R. Crockett- 

A long mediseval romance, crowded with characters 
whose business is mainly fighting and love making. 
Joan, Duchess Joan of Hohenstein, ruler “ of that cluster 
of hill statelets which is called collectively Masurenburg,” 
is a heroine after Mr. Crockett’s heart. She fences better 
than most, she defies an unattractive bridegroom, she 
masquerades as a boy, and in the end marries the man of 
her choice. He is a Cardinal, but that is nothing to Mr. 
Crockett. An interview with Pope Sixtus in Chapter LIL, 
some talk about ducats, and then the “ sweet-voiced 
choristers ” and “ the white-robed maidens ” scattering 
flowers. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

The Gifts of Enemies. By E. E. Milton. 

A readable novel by the author of A Bachelor Girl 
in London. A great deal hinges on a bet made by young 
Tim Ventris that he would marry the first girl who wore a 
hat trimmed with blue whom he met in the town. (A. & 
C. Black. 6s.) 

The Plain Miss Cray. By Florence Warden. 

If a heroine is dubbed plain we know that she will do 
wonders, like Paganini’s single striDg. When, therefore, the 
reader is told that Miss Cray had a voice which, though 
neither loud nor shrill, “ had a singular quality of com¬ 
pelling attention,” he knows that she will compel the 
right sort of attention in due time. A readable and 
amusing story by the hand that wrote The House on the 
Marsh. (White & Co. 6s.) 

Ainslie’s Ju-ju. By Harold Bindlobs. 

Ainslie’s ju-ju, a talisman which possessed the power of 
protecting its wearer from sudden death, was “ a little 
oblong of ivory, roughly carved in representation of a 
serpent’s head, with curious characters graven upon it, 
somewhat resembling the signs of the zodiac upon the 
Accra rings.” The story deals with an expedition to darkest 
Africa and the disasters that attended it, but the ju-ju 
ensures Ainslie’s happy marriage at the close. (Chatto & 
Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

The Angel of Chance. By G. G. Chatterton. 

A comedy of a watering-place, with some neat character¬ 
drawing in it. The Angel of Chance (or Fate) brought it 
about that Clifford Anstey and Eachel Meredith “ drifted 
together in so unorthodox a fashion that possibly the 
London County Council might have denied them a licence 
for it.” In other words, they met in the sea, converging 
from their respective bathing machines. An amusing 
book. (Long. 6s.) 

Aletta. By Bertram Mitford. 

Mr. Mitford, who is known for his South African 
stories, here gives us a tale of the Boer War, in which 
he makes a courageous attempt to portray those Boers 
“ who do not go to bed in their clothes, who do wash, and 
whose persons and dwelling-houses are distinguished by 
the ordinary conditions of cleanliness and civilisation.” It 
is a refreshing change from the wearisome insistence upon 
the other side of the case. (White. 3s. 6d.) 

Love’s Guerdon. By Conrad H. Carroder. 

A typical domestic religious “ romance of the West 
Country,” compact of the Maypole Inn, Mrs. Loxton, the 
stony road to Netherdene Farm, and “We know from the 
Pauline epistles.” (White & Co. 6s.) 


His ’Prentice Hand. By Sydney Phelps. 

Sydney Phelps is, we suspect, a woman, and her story 
follows old-established feminine lines. The hero is Ralph 
Vivian, curate, a model of the manly graces. And in the 
end “ Good luck to your fishing, little fellow! ” says he to 
his wifelet: “ you threw a good line and caught my hear, 
over two years ago.” “Will the line hold, Ralph?” 
asked Ethel, drawing closer to him. “Yes, for ever.” 
(Long. 6s.) 

The Second Lady Delcombe. By Mrs Arthur Kennard. 

Another contribution to what may be called house party 
fiction. The society is the society that stays in country 
houses, and the conversation is continuous and steadfastly 
smart. Here is a passage: “ 1 He has chucked the Army, 
you know.’ ‘I didn’t know. What brought on the 
crisis?’ ‘Want of the needful.’ ‘Whatdoes he intend 
to do? ’ ‘Go into the land agency business, I believe.’ 

‘ Poor old girl! ’ ‘ All the same a hundred 3 'ears hence, I 
expect.’ ” 

The House of Hardale. By Rose Perkins. 

Mr. Hardale was a banker, with all the outward signs 
which successful banking imparts. But he quarrelled 
with his son, and his son died. (“ I have gone the pace,” 
he wrote, “and Death, the grim old fellow who tarries at 
no man’s bidding, is coming with long, swift strides down 
the shadowy way to hurry me off. It’s consumption, dad; 
rapid.”) But he left a child, and she, together with an 
unprincipled adventuress, gives life to the melodrama. 
(Long. 6 s.) 

Outrageous Fortune. Anon, 

This “ Story of Evelyn Grey, Hospital Nurse,” contains 
a seducer in the shape of a superlatively wicked High 
Church vicar, and other unpleasing people, including the 
heroine, whose misfortunes seem to be at least as deserved 
as her ultimate happiness. (Greening. 3s. 6 d.) 

Veldt and Laaoer. By E. S. Valentine, 

“Some of the tales in this book are true; some have 
been related by the Boers themselves; ” all of them are 
intended to bring out the chief traits of Boer character. 
They should be popular in the sixpenny form in which 
they appear. (Methuen. 6 d.) 

A Flash of Youth. By C. J. Hamilton. 

A crude story of love, unfaithfulness, squalor, hymn- 
verses, and death - beds, covering twenty years and 
enacted in two hemispheres. The scamp of a husband 
returns at last to find his wife playing the “Moonlight 
Sonata.” “ She always plays when it’s beginning to get 
near sun-down.” Alethea dies and forgives. (Sands & Co. 
6s.) 

The Experiment of Doctor By Emeric Hulme- 

Nevill. Beaman, 

To the fourth chapter of this pseudo-scientific novel the 
author prefixes the warning “To be skipped by the 
squeamish reader.” With as good reason he might have 
placed these words on his title-page, for the whole novel 
is grim and gruesome reading. It tells how Lord Carsdale’s 
recovery from an injury to his brain was brought about 
by the insertion into that organ of a portion of the brain 
of an executed murderer—with the drawback that his 
lordship promptly developed the murderer’s traits. How 
this operation was justified, and how its evil effects 
were finally counteracted, and the hero’s marriage with 
Lilian Wroughton rendered possible, we leave to the non- 
squeamish reader. (John Long. 6 s.) 
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The late Richard Hovey. 

An American Poet. 

Add readers who take an intimate interest in contemporary 
verse probably know two slim little American volumes 
entitled Songs from Vagabondia and More Songs from 
Vagabondia, by Mr. Bliss Carman and Mr. Richard Hovey, 
a small edition of which was issued in this country by 
Mr. Elkin Mathews ; and all who do know them will learn 
with regret that Mr. Hovey is dead. He died a few weeks 
ago of apoplexy, after undergoing an operation, and his 
age was only thirty-five. Thereby America loses one of 
her best poets, and from the world passes a clean, resolute, 
discriminating mind. 

Richard Hovey was not a great poet, nor had he an 
abundant gift of music; but he loved the light and he 
loved the open air and he believed in men. He was also 
always on the side of youth, as lyric poets ought to be. 
He could write: 

For we know the world is glorious, 

And the goal a golden thing, 

And that God is not censorious 
When His children have a fling. 

There is no doubt that in Richard Hovey’s poetical 
making Whitman was a great influence, and latterly in 
his work there were signs that he would not be unwilling to 
stimulate Americans as Mr. Kipling has stimulated Eng¬ 
land ; but he was more himself than anyone else, and by 
adopting for the most part very free and easy measures 
this individuality was intensified. For there is no question 
that, except with the greatest, severe poetical forms are 
capable of tyrannising over a poet’s intentions. Richard 
Hovey was happiest in this kind of irregular ecstatic 
chant: 

I said in my heart, “ I am sick of four walls and a ceiling. 
I have need of the sky. 

I have business with the grass. 

I will up and get me away where the hawk is wheeling, 
Lone and high, 

And the snow clouds go by. 

I will get me away to the waters that glass 
The clouds as they pass, 

To the waters that lie 

Like the heart of a maiden aware of a doom drawing 
nigh 

And dumb for sorcery of impending joy. 

I will get me away to the woods. 

Spring, like a huntsman’s boy, 

Halloos along the hillsides and unhoods 
The falcon in my will. 

The dogwood calls me, and the sudden thrill 
That breaks in apple blooms down country roads 
Plucks me by the sleeve and nudges me away. 

The sap is in the boles to-day, 

And in my veins a pulse that yearns and goads.” 

That is from a poem entitled “ Spring.” The same vein 
is pursued in “ The Faun,” which perhaps represents Mr. 
Hovey’s best work in this manner. Here is a passage 
from “The Faun ” : 

Oh, goodly damp smell of the ground! 

Ob, rough sweet bark of the trees! 

Oh, clear sharp cracklings of sound ! 


Oh, life’s that’s a-thrill and a-bound 
With the vigour of boyhood and morning and the noon¬ 
tide’s rapture of ease! 

Was there ever a weary heart in the world ? 

A lag in the body’s urge, or a flag of the spirit’s wings ? 

Did a man’s heart ever break 
For a lost hope’s sake ? 

For here there is lilt in the quiet and calm in the quiver of 
things. 

Ay, this old oak, grey-grown and knurled, 

Solemn and sturdy and big, 

Is as young of heart, as alert and elate in his rest, 

As the oriole there that clings to the tip of the twig 
And scolds at the wind that it buffets too rudely his nest. 

A man who writes like this, whatever his matter may be, 
is, we fear, to some extent shirking his responsibilities; 
but many readers care nothing for that provided the matter 
is to their mind. Mr. Hovey, however, could adhere to 
the demands of an intricate stanza when he liked, and in 
his very persuasive lyric called “The Wander-Lovers” he 
even invented, we believe, a new lilt. Thus: 

Down the world with Maria 1 
That’s the life for me ! 

Wandering with the wandering wind, 

Vagabond and unconfined! 

Roving with the roving rain 
Its unboundaried domain! 

Kith and kin of wander-kind, 

Children of the sea ! 

The poet had other moods than these. There is in his 
volume Along the Trail, published in America in 1898, 
another of those poems concerning Death, the most curious 
of which is perhaps James Thomson’s grim fantasy entitled 
“In the Room” (in The City of Dreadful Night). Mr. 
Hovey writes in the person of a dead man awaiting burial. 
These are the last stanzas: 

Ah, if she came and bent above me here, 

Who lie with straight bands bound about my chin! 
Ah, if she came and stood beside this bier 
With aureoles as of old upon her hair 

To light the darkness of this burial biu ! 

Should I not rise again and breathe the air 

And feel the veins warm that the blood beats in ? 

Or should I lie with sinews fixed and shriek 

As dead men shriek and make no sound ? Should I 
See her gray eyes look love and hear her speak, 

And be Si impotent to burst my shroud ? 

Will the dead never rise from where they lie ? 

Or will they never cease to think so loud ? 

Or is to know and not to be, to die ? 

To conclude, these lines from “ The Quest of Merlin,” in 
which the Angels address the old magician, indicate that Mr. 
Hovey had, perhaps, imaginative triumphs before him: 
Put a bit in the teeth of the storm, 

And a noose on the neck of the sea; 

Say to ice, “ Thou shalt keep me warm,” 

And to air, “ Be a bridge for me ” ; 

What hast thou gained for thy toil 
But a vaster gulf for prayer ? 

Thy bread and wine and oil, 

And still the darkness there ? 

Thou shalt measure the stars ; 

Orion and the Pleiades 
Shall send tbee embassies ; 

Thou shalt chart the cities of Mars ; 

Thou shalt sift Aldebaran 
As gold dust in the pan; 

Algol shall undusk 

For thee his demon trouble ; . . . 

In vain ! All is husk, 

To be cast out with the stubble. 

Among Mr. Hovey’s other literary work, which in¬ 
cluded a good deal of criticism, was a volume of trans¬ 
lations from Maeterlinck, published in 1894, including 
“Princess Maleine,” “The Intruder,” “The Blind,” and 
“The Seven Princesses,” the first translation, we believe, 
that America saw. Mr. Hovey latterly conducted courses 
in literature at Barnard College. 
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Things Seen. 

The Rabbit. 

I sat by the open door of the cottage reading Richard 
Jefferies, alone, save for Adam, a rheumatic antique, who 
came, once a week, to tend the garden. When last I 
looked up from my book, I observed the crown of his 
head below the dip in the garden, bobbing as he dug. 
Turning again to my book, I read this passage: 

There is a slight rustle among the bushes and the fern 
upon the mound. It is a rabbit who has peeped forth 
into the sunshine. His eye opens wide with wonder at 
the sight of us ; his nostrils work nervously as he watches 
us narrowly. But in a little while the silence and the 
stillness reassure him : he nibbles in a desultory way at the 
stray grasses on the mound, and finally ventures out into 
the meadow almost within reach of the hand. It is so 
easy to make the acquaintance—to make friends with the 
children of nature. From the tiniest insect upwards they 
are so ready to dwell in sympathy with us—only be tender, 
quiet, considerate, in a word, gentlemanly towards them 
and they will freely wander around. And they all have 
such marvellous tales to tell- 

At this point a shout from Adam broke into my reading, 
a high-pitched, compelling shout. The bobbing head had 
disappeared. I ran down the garden to find him lying 
flat on the ground, yellow earth heaped about him, 
and his venerable head and shoulders thrust into a hole; 
his hands were outstretched into the intricacies of the 
burrow, and his muffled voice was crying “ I’ll get him yet! 
I’ll get him yet!” Then suddenly he uttered a grunt 
of pleasure, and his right hand grasped a ball of fur. 
With an exulting cry he dragged forth the rabbit. Then 
—it was done in a second—die broke its neck, and held 
the creature at arm’s length. I saw the film pass over its 
eyes, and its little front paws cross themselves in the act 
of death. I touched the small warm body, and thought: 
“It was not easy for you to make friends with the 
children of man.” And Adam said: “ I’m almost wore out 
myself, but, thank God, I’ve still got the strength to make 
war on them vermin. Yes, vermin ! Let one of them get 
inside your wire fence—and you’ll know it. Last autumn 
I had forty wall-flowers; they nibbled thirty-five of them 
right down to the roots; and as to carnations, why a rabbit 
will come a mile to get one. Thought they was harmless 
little things, did you ? I knows rabbits. I’d like to have 
a guinea for every hundred I’ve killed. Why, if I hadn’t 
caught he there wouldn’t have been a bit of green left in 
the garden.” 


The Preserve. 

Last Sunday afternoon, his father being away, I told my 
little nephew of the benevolence of nature, and that little 
boys must be kind to all flying and creeping things, even 
as God was kind to us. Afterwards having shown him the 
beauty of the world from an upper window, we put on our 
hats and went for a walk, observing the primroses by the 
brook side, the shy anemones, and the tender sprigs of green 
shooting from every dark twig. I explained to him how 
all that breathed—the insects, the birds, the moles, the 
rabbits and the mice alike felt the impulse of the awaken¬ 
ing of spring, towards a busy, useful, joyous life. My 
little nephew listened, nodding his grave head. Presently 
we came to a wood dark with saplings, and there wc saw 
the first butterfly—a yellow butterfly. “Look,” said 
little Edward, “ there’s a fly-away primrose.” I com¬ 
mended the simple simile, and explained to him (the 
conceit was excusable) how the happy little creature 
carried the glad tidings of spring from one unfolding 
flower to another and told each flower to be good and 
happy for spring had come. But Edward was not listening. 
His round eyes were fixed on a withering crow, half-eaten 


by insects, whose neck had been stuck into the fork of a 
sapling. All along the side of the wood hung other crows 
—awful warnings! “ Do crows like the spring, uncle ? ” 

asked Edward. “ All God’s creatures love the spring,” I 
answered. “ But it would never do to let them destroy the 
pheasants’ eggs. So the keeper kills them and hangs 
them up as a warning to other naughty birds.” Edward 
nodded his head. He was a wise child. We walked 
on. Presently he uttered a cry of delight. There, 
within two feet from the ground was a nest, and in 
it were two blue-speckled thrushes’ eggs. Edward took 
one daintily between his fingers. “It’s quite cold,” he 
said; “and, uncle, what’s the iron thing for?” I 
explained that the eggs were old eggs, that they tempted 
predatory birds, such as jays and magpies, to stand 
on the “iron thing,” which was a trap to catch them 
by the leg, holding them sometimes all night. Edward 
reflected a moment, then he said: “Jays don’t like 
the spring, and birds eat other birdseses’ eggs.” 
Presently Edward showed some inclination to examine 
a large squat steel trap that stood in the middle of the 
pathway, but I claimed his attention for a pretty, 
rounded sort of arbour shaped like a beehive, covered with 
grasses and trailing greenery. We peeped in. The floor 
was strewn with spent cartridges. Edward looked at me 
inquiringly. “That,” I said casually, for he was not a 
boy to whom one could gloss the truth, “ is where the man 
hides when he wants to shoot, er—er, wood-pigeons at his 
ease.” On the way home Edward said, thoughtfully: 
“What lots of things they kill to preserve other things. 
Do they preserve them in glass cases, unde?” “No,” I 
answered, “ they preserve them to shoot them.” “ Oh! ” 
said Edward. When we reached home he told his father 
where he had been. “ In the wood! ” said his father. 
“ Why, that’s trespassing. If they had caught my little 
boy there they would have locked him up.” “ Father,” 
said Edward, “ you won’t preserve me, will you ? ” 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

The lady who describes herself as the author of Amitie 
Amourettes has just published a sequel to that remarkable 
book. If it may be said that few sequels succeed, Le 
Bouts plus fort que VAmour is one of the most amazing 
failures I have ever read. We are introduced to a startling 
habit in fiction. The author continually jogs our memory 
by a footnote: “See Amitii Amour sues." Surely the 
reader of the sequel of a story should be at liberty to 
remember or forget the former volume, and not be 
reminded in this authoritative and inartistic fashion in the 
presence of middle-aged friends who are saying nothing in 
particular that in a previous book they were burning 
lovers on the point of setting the Seine on fire. The 
author is no doubt a writer of considerable talent, witty, 
mordant, of wide culture, and of a morbid sensuality. As 
every chapter is headed by a translated quotation from 
Shakespeare, it is apparent that Mme. Lecomte du Nouy 
is an ardent student of that Immortal, and in her delinea¬ 
tion of the passion of love she dots the t’s with all the 
ruthless candour and precision of the seventeenth century. 
Denise and Philippe, the writers of those delightful letters 
of Amitie Amoursuss, here are shown in middle age of no 
particular charm or consequence. Helene, so captivating 
as a child, is a young girl like another, sufficiently well- 
bred, pretty, and intelligent. That she has something of 
her mother’s wit and mental independence is proved by 
the fresh and brilliant letters she can write, for the 
author’s literary form of predilection is the epistolary, in 
which it must be admitted she excels. Here is a capital 
description of the provincial atmosphere of Tours, whither 
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HeWiie is transported after her marriage with Jacques, the 
officer: 

Talk of the esprit de corps of the regiment! That esprit 
seems to me the lack of all esprit. The cavalry despise the 
infantry and even the artillery. The titled officer avoids 
the untitled officer unless a bridge of gold unites them. 
Among the civilians you visit some and n >t others. Why ? 
Mystery. And so we sulk the prefect, the magistrate. 
Brave young women wear themselves out uninvited to the 
garden parties and hunting parties where we shine; we 
have the bad manners to make up cliques most haughtily 
exclusive; we are devilishly provincial, we are idiots, but, 
but in the neighbouring castles we are received because we 
are “born and on horseback.” Don’t read it “born on 
horseback,” which is not exactly what I meant, though 
even such an extraordinary adventure as that would give 
us a distinguishing touch. . . . Mamma, humanity is 
furiously stupid when it is not criminally hateful. ... To 
have acquired my present predominant position 1 had to 
snare them with their favourite talk. The queen, the 
kiog, my father’s friends, the celebrated ambassador, as 
appropriately flung into the air as a bunch of hair in the 
soup. I launch out also grandmother de Nimerck, my 
uncle Gerald, mentioning his prospective admiralship, who 
married, yon know, of course, Count 8u6non’s daughter— 
the Suenons, you remember, descendants of the longs of 
Denmark, This 1 murmur disdainfully, as who should 
say, you’ll forgive them, I hope, for no longer reigning. 
I really can’t understand why those Suenons should inflict 
this little humiliation upon us. . . . On the other hand, I 
say little about you. Good heavens! a mother called 
Denise Tremors, who doesn’t like society, who will not 
deign to be an ambassadress, who is simply a great artist, 
scorning honours and gold, what, in conscience, can you 
expect me to make of her P In yon, no food for my dis¬ 
creet charlatanism, I declare it emphatically.” 

It is greatly to be pitied that the author should not have 
given more attention to this narrow, intolerant, and vulgar 
provincialism so luminously touched off in a couple of 
pageB and then dismissed, instead of dwelling so tiresomely 
on the eternal details of the wedded loves of Helene and 
Jacques. And the tragic note, too, misses its effect because 
it is not treated with largeness or intensity. It would be 
difficult to conceive a character more common, insignificant, 
and uninteresting than Jacques de Luzy, who lies clumsily, 
and defends himself grotesquely. He is the familiar type 
of officer, well-born, well-tailored, well-bred, no brains, a 
bit of a brute, with an inordinate and perfectly unjustifi¬ 
able self-conceit. Women appear to delight in this kind 
of male, but in a novel, which is not a battle-field, he is 
a very inadequate hero. It is of so little importance to 
us whether Jacques killed his brother-officer or not; 
and the sorrows and doubts of Helene leave us cold and 
unmoved. 

When I saw the name of Anatole le Braz to the Gar Hen 
du Feu I hastened to read it, hoping it would prove some 
wild and mournful Breton legend. But no. It is a 
Breton tale spun round the vulgar and fatiguing theme of 
adultery, well told, with a sober and literary elegance, 
revealing the frightful ferocity that slumbers in the dreamy 
and good-natured Celt. This keeper of a Breton light¬ 
house is married to a beautiful creature he idolises, and 
who betrays him with his companion. When the husband 
discovers her infidelity, he sets himself to watch for a 
moment when the lovers shall be together to burn them 
alive. It is very Celtic and horrible. 

M. Leon Daudet has written a new novel, La Romance 
du Temps Present. The author, with a lamentable gravity, 
takes himself as a Great Man. He is exasperatingly 
pretentious. He has discovered his affinity in a certain 
unlettered Jacquemine, a creature of superlative beauty 
and untutored genius, bora to understand him, the Great 
Man, the Man of Letters! Oh, for a breath of simplicity! 
Oh, for a genial blast of gaiety and unconsciousness! Even 
the cheerful blackguardism of Villon is a refreshment for 
the jaded readers of these endless pages devoted to the 
conscientious revelation of the Superior Man, the careful 


cultivation of the genius of the Man of Letters. He is 
such a deadly dull modern bore, this Man of Letters! He 
is never for one moment foolish, or wistful, or absent- 
minded, or vague, or gay. He is never, never, never 
anything on earth but the self-conscious, attitudinising, 
sermonising, ridiculous Man of Letters. Such is M. Leon 
Daudet, with none of his illustrious father’s gaiety and 
charm, none of his sunny temperament, none of his wit, 
humour, and exquisite art. He is a bore who writes very 
impleasing French, and is content to regard himself as a 
scientific observer of life and men and manners—bless the 
thing, whatever it may mean. 


Correspondence. 

“Stevenson Looks In.” 

Sib,— Mr. Brown is at vast pains to fabricate a phantom 
foe whom, after all, he fails to overcome. “ In tne litera¬ 
ture of imagination the only irrefragable proof of genius 
is creative power.” Has “genius” been claimed for 
Stevenson in the domain of imaginative literature, at least 
by those who appreciate him best and love him most? 
They are content to rest his hope of immortalily upon his 
work as a moralist, to believe that while Browne and 
Steele and Lamb are read the subtler, more delicately- 
eomplex artist in life and emotion will not be forgotten. 
Two at least of the men I have named are assured of such 
chance of immortality as is open to any English writer. 
Is it by virtue of their “ creative power ” ? In any case 
Mr. Brown should play fair. Let him overlook, if his 
artistic and ethical conscience allow him, the finest and 
most characteristic portion of Stevenson’s work; let him 
restrict himself to that which is admittedly inferior. At 
least he should judge his author by what he himself pro¬ 
claims that authors highest effort— Weir of Hermiston. 
Instead of which he falls foul of Dr. Jekyll ! Ingenious ? 
Yes. But honest ? H’m! 

Meanwhile is it true that in the “ literature of imagina¬ 
tion the only irrefragable proof of genius is creative 
power ” ? I presume the poems of Alfred de Musset and 
the novels of Honoris de Balzac are equally examples of 
the literature of imagination. It is easy to say which 
writer has the most creative power, harder to be sure 
which has the most genius, while it is safe betting that 
the poems will long outlive the novels. The creative 
power of Racine is immeasurably superior to that of La 
Fontaine, but the bonhomne is like to live as long as the 
author of Ph£dre. There can be little doubt but that Le 
Neveu de Rameau displays a “creative power” in patho¬ 
logical psychology far transcending that of Candide. But 
if mankind had to choose between the masterpieces of 
Diderot and Voltaire, I know full well what the choice 
would be. Does the JEneid shine by its creative power, or, 
rather, is it not a supreme masterpiece in virtue of its 
“ exquisite artistry ” ? I fancy, too, that Virgil (as also did 
Horace) “worried about the hang of the thing” quite as 
much as Stevenson. The whole of Horace’s life-work 
goes easily into one volume of the Edinburgh edition. Is 
Horace the less one of the world’s immortals in literature ? 
Browning was certainly more careless than Tennyson 
“ about the hang of the thing ” ? Is he the lesser genius 
in Mr. Brown’s eyes ? 

One might go on asking such questions for ever, but it 
would be too cruel. The very reverse of what Mr. Brown 
contends for is the truth. The “ radiant ones are on the 
heights" by virtue of “ phrasemongery,” by virtue simply 
of their saying something better than anyone else has said 
it. In the long run only what is “ phrased ” survives. 

If Stevenson be held to have failed in imaginative 
literature, it is not because he sought too keenly for the 
right word, the right phrase, but because he often did not 
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find them. Hence his poetry is the weakest portion of his 
oeuvre ; the penally of failure to find the right word is so 
far greater in verse than in prose. There are half-a-dozen 
of his tales which would be masterpieces but for the 
unconvincing phrase here, the second-rate word—the 
“ interjected finger ” of Mr. Moore’s criticism—there. One 
tale at least, Olalla, seems to me almost flawless. Almost, 
but alas! not quite. With Ruskin’s music ringing in my 
ears, I still think the close of that noble and beautiful 
story the finest passage in English prose for the last half 
century. 

Indeed, Stevenson is like to become “classic” in the 
true sense of the word, and in a measure denied to any 
other English writers of the half century save those 
equally careful “ phrasemongers ” Tennyson and Ruskin. 
I make bold to predict that the chrestomathies of 1950 
will contain far more examples from Stevenson than from 
Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy. If creative power were 
indeed as Mr. Brown imagines the supreme note of genius, 
then Mr. Meredith might claim to rank with the highest. 
But mankind at large will in the future, as in the past, 
continue to regard expression as the chief gift of the 
artist.— I am, &c., Alfbbd Nutt. 


Sib, —It is difficult to understand why Mr. Vincent 
Brown, in a paper entitled “Stevenson Looks In,” pub¬ 
lished in your issue of April 7, should have been at the 
pains to reproduce the critical remarks and— if I may be 
allowed to say so—the rather nauseating familiarities of a 
certain Watchman towards someone whom he mistook 
for the late Robert Louis Stevenson. It was certainly a 
case of mistaken identity, for R. L. S. has long since— 
alas!—gone to his own place; and be that where it may, 
it is assuredly not the place where good Watchmen go to. 
Nor, despite the gentle kindliness of his nature, was 
Stevenson the man to suffer a—Watchman—gladly. 

So much for the manner, for the matter of the Watch¬ 
man’s criticisms one can but shrug one’s shoulders and 
pity the poor man. Carlyle has pointed out that we can 
only see in anything what we have brought with us the 
power of seeing—and there is the whole trouble in a nut¬ 
shell. But from the wordy maze of depreciation I dis¬ 
entangle three definite charges. 

First. That Stevenson was not a genius. It is a 
question for posterity. Certainly, we, who still hear the 
voice and feel the touch of the dead man we never saw in 
the flesh, cannot claim to be impartial judges. But can 
the Watchman so claim ? 

Second. That Stevenson was a decadent because—’tis a 
strange definition, but let it pass—his work had no 
spiritual significance. Is there no spiritual significance in 
the Visitor who came to Markheim in the house of 
murder, in the piteous abasement of debased Huish, in 
the talk with the old Cevennes peasant in Travels with a 
Donkey, in the incident of the overturned canoe in An 
Inland Flyage ? He that hath eyes to see let him see. 

Third. That Stevenson had no creative power. This 
again is clearly a matter of opinion and of discernment. 
But the Watchman settles finally the question of his own 
fitness to pronounce judgment when he says it is so 
because all the things which Stevenson did had been 
done before. In a sense this is, of course, true ; but any 
Literature Primer, or Mr. Vincent Brown himself, could 
have told him that this disgraceful defect was shared by 
Shakespeare also—to mention one name only.—I am, &c., 

Notting Hill: April 17, 1900. Chaloneb Lyon. 


That Epigram. 

Sib,— Our “ Bookworm ” is, I think, right in rejecting 
the numerous claimants for the “ curate’s eyes” epigram; 
but has he searched for it in the epigrams of the fate Mr. 
R. E. Egerton Warburton, of Arley, co. Cheshire, of 
hunting song celebrity ? There are numerous editions of 


his poems, and the above subject is treated there in a 
somewhat better literary form than any of those yet given 
to us in your columns. 

Some people praise our curate’s eyes.— 

Their colour I cannot divine; 

He always shuts them when he prays, 

And when he preaches, closes mine. 

As to Mr. Crossley’s authorship, I well recollect his coming 
over to Arley, in the early seventies, and taking notes of 
what interested him there— e.g., the legend over front 
door: 

This gate is free to all good men and true. 

Right welcome thou—if worthy to pass through. 

So that he may have entered the epigram in question in 
his note-book.— I am, &c., Robebt Baieman. 

Benthall Hall, Broseley : April 17, 1900. 


The Missing Word. 

Sib, —The award in the above-named competition does 
not seem to me a very satisfactory one. Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh people would not, I am perfectly certain, care to be 
referred to as Englanders. After reading Ancient Briton’s 
letter in the last number of the Academy, I should think 
Briton would be a more suitable term. Why Englander 
should be chosen I fail to see, as that word, like Anglo- 
Saxon, also excludes the “ Celtic fringe,” and has no more 
better claim to cover all British subjects than the words 
Scotlander or Irelander would. I am afraid, whatever word 
may be found suitable, it cannot be Englander, which is a 
name that all true-hearted Scotsmen, Irish, and Welsh 
would instantly object to.—I am, &c., H. Logan. 

Sandgate, Prestwick: April 16, 1900. 


A. J. E. writes: “In relation to Mr. Arnold White’s 
letter, and the words I submitted for your last week’s 
Competition, I beg to send you some lines for publica- 


’Tis thy glory, England—thou in the cause of Right 
Hast won, and in that cause alone, would’st win, lands 
Qlad to yield thee empire, and for thy Empire fight: 

Then, call them not thy Colonies, but —Kinlands ! 

Own their people kindred, forth to the world aloud. 
Despite the plaint of narrow-minded Inlanders: 

Yea, speak thou them as Mother, of her offspring proud : 

I hail ye, loyal children, as —My Finlanders ! 

In reference to this competition another correspondent 
suggests the word “ Shakespearean.” 


Maeterlinck and the “Contemporary Review.” 

Sib,— If Miss Underhill works as hard at understanding 
Maeterlinck’s Erenoh as she has done at misunderstanding 
my English, even “Serres Chaudes” ought to have no 
mysteries for her. The phrase in her first letter to which 
I objected was as follows: "In all these plays [Miss 
Underhill had mentioned five] Mr. Ropes, while denying 
Maeterlinck the dramatic gift, allows his power over the 
chords of pity and dread—but rather thinks Mr. Kipling 
does it better.” What Miss Underhill really meant to 
refer to by the word “it” in this somewhat loose sentence 
I will not undertake to say; but I took “ it,” naturally 
enough, as meaning the exciting of pity and dread 
generally in the minds of readers. In that case, Miss 
Underhill’s words, whether with or without her own 
intention, implied that I had compared Kipling with 
Maeterlinck generally , and declared the former to be the 
greater master of pathos and terror. 

As I had done nothing of the kind, I explained what 
my allusion to Kipling really was. While I was dis- 
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cussing “ L’Intruse,” I, of course, mentioned Maeterlinck’s 
method of producing an effect of supernatural horror in 
that play, and pointed out that Kipling, Maupassant, and 
others use a similar method in introducing the super¬ 
natural. But I said that to my mind the novelists were 
“more convincing”—or, to quote the Fat Boy, they 
“ make your flesh creep ” more than does Maeterlinck’s 
“Intruder.” This does not imply that Kipling and 
Maupassant are able to touch “the chords of pity and 
dread ” with greater mastery than is shown by Maeter¬ 
linck. Supernatural horror is only one of these chords, 
and by no means the finest. Sheridan LeFanu “does it 
better ” than Kipling, some think. 

Bat my simple explanation seems to have confused Miss 
Underhill entirely. “It appears,” she says, “that his 
languid praise of Maeterlinck’s use of the supernatural 
applies to ‘L’Intruse’ alone. I [Miss Underhill] credited 
him with perceiving the same fine qualities in ‘L’Int4rieur’ 
(w) and ‘Les Aveugles.’” It was the comparison with 
Kipling, not the praise of Maeterlinck, languid or other¬ 
wise, that I restricted to “ L’Intruse ”; although, as the 
supernatural element comes in at the very end of “ Les 
Aveugles,” and does not come in at all in “Interieur,” I 
do not see what great difference that makes. I tried to do 
justice to “Les Aveugles” and “Interieur” in their 
proper place, and Miss Underhill herself acknowledged 
that I had treated the latter play “ with something like 
fairness.” But no matter; -Miss Underhill goes on to say, 
“I now gather that he did not mean to say that ‘Mr. 
Kipling did it (the gradual accumulation of terror) better ’ 
than Maeterlinck.” Let me point out that I never said 
that “ Mr. Kipling did it better ” than anybody; the 
words are Miss Underhill’s own. 

But in her first letter Miss Underhill never defined what 
she meant by “ it ”—never hinted that it referred to “ the 
gradual accumulation of terror,” or to the introduction of 
the supernatural. In fact, the latter subject is not even 
mentioned in her first letter. How was I to know that 
she meant to refer to the supernatural—if she did—by 
that accommodating “ it ” ?—I am, &c., 

April 14, 1900. Arthur R. Ropes. 

[This correspondence must now cease.] 


New Books Received. 

[Theee notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.'] 

SnAXESFEARE THE MAN. By GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith is a man of such mental range 
and activity that almost any serious work may be expected 
from him at any time. His Guesses at the Riddle of 
Existence has a kind of titular affinity to this guess at 
the riddle of Shakespeare’s existence. The author does 
not hunt for facts. . All the labours of Shakespearean 
biographers have produced, in his estimation, only 
“entries in municipal records, names on a roll, a lease, 
or an inventory,” &c. “That orange has now been 
squeezed dry. It would seem better worth while to 
consider under what general influences—social, political, 
and religious—the life was passed.” Prof. Smith con¬ 
siders this in sevenly-and-seven pages, with margins wide 
enough for an 8.T.C. to annotate every sentence. (Unwin. 

Makers of Literature. By Geoege E. Woodberby. 

Essays on Matthew Arnold, Landor, Shelley, Lamb, 
Whittier, Byron, Crabbe, and others. They are reprints 
of articles from American reviews and magazines united 
by no other bond than that they “ comprise all of the 


author’s critical work which it seems desirable to reprint.” 
Re-re-print would be the better word, since many of the 
papers appeared in 1890 and the title Studies in Letters and 
Life. (Macmillan.) 

By the Rev. 

The Genius of Protestantism. R. M’Cheyne Edgar. 

This is a thick-and-thin defence of the Reformation. 
The following passage in the Preface seems to shut out 
discussion: “ And between two systems which treat so 
differently ‘ the faith once for all delivered to the saints ’ 
it ought not to be difficult to decide. No thoughtful in¬ 
quirer will commit himself to Rome’s policy of mere expe¬ 
diency, when he has the alternative of a completed Canon 
and the promised aid of the Holy Spirit. No one, more¬ 
over, will quarrel with the Reformation who has taken the 
time and trouble to appreciate the Protestant spirit.” It 
is just possible that the thoughtful inquirer will decline 
such partial guidance as Mr. M'Cheyne Edgar promise? 
(Oliphant. 6s.) 

The Relief of Ladysmith. By John Black Atkins. 

Mr. Atkins has been representing the Manchester Guardian 
in South Africa, and readers of his account of the war in 
Cuba, contributed in despatches to the same newspaper, 
will be prepared ‘for good work. In his Cuban book Mr. 
Atkins gave the spirit as well as the facts of the struggle, 
and was prodigal of anecdote and telling by-way touches. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

theological and biblical. 


Hort (Fenton John), Village Sermons in Outline.-.(Macmillan) 0/0 

Pro Christo et Ecclesia ...(Macmillan) net 4/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Gardner (E. G.), Temole Primers: Dante..(Dent) net 1/0 

Ordinale Conventus Vallis Caulium: The Rule of the Monastic Order of 
Val-des-Choux in Burgundy. With an Introduction by W. De Gray 
Birch.(Longmans) net 20,0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Geddie (John), Romantic Edinburgh.(Sands A Co.) 6/0 

DoL aldson (Gertrude), Crumbs Gathered In the East (New Century Press) 3/6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Haberlandt (Dr. Michael), Temple Primers: Ethnology.(Dentl net 1/0 

Sweet (Henry), Temple Primers : The History of Language.(Dent) net 1/0 

Carus (Dr. Paul), The Soul of Man...(Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago) 3/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Norton (H. G.), A Book of Courtesy.(Macmillan) 2/6 

Fort (Henri), Elementary Swedish Grammar .(Nutt) 

Wright (Dr. J.), Elementary French Grammar .(Nutt) 

Otto (Dr. Emil), Elementary German Grammar .(Nutt) 

JUVENILE. 

Wide World Adventure ...(Newnes) 2 6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Queen's College, Galway: Calendar for 1899-1900.(Univ. Press, Dublin) 

The Journal of Theological Studies. April. (Macmillan) net 3/0 

Harrison (Eveleen), Home Nursing ..(Macmillan) 1/0 

Birch (W. de Gray), Catalogue of Seals in the Department of Manuscripts 

in the British Museum. Vol. VI.(The Trustees) 

The Annual of the British 8chool at Athens. No. V..(Macmillan) 

Brummel and Beau. Deportment for Dukes, and Tips for Toffs. 

(Simpkin, Marshall) 1/0 

8t. Nicholas. Vol. XXVII..(Macmillan) 

The Century Magazine. Vol. LIX.’.(Macmillan) 10/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Library of English Classics : Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 3 vols. 

(Macmillan) each 3/4 

The Confessions of 8aint Augustine .(Regan Paul) net 15 0 

Crawford (F. M ), Saracinesca ..(Blackwood) (' d 

Jorgensen (Alfred), Micro-Organisms and Fermentation. Third Edition. 

(Macmillan) net 10/0 

%* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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Parodied Proverbs. 

Our Weekly Prize Competition. 

RESULT OF NO. 30 (NEW SERIES). 

The taste of parodying proverbs seems, even at Eastertide, to be 
popular, and a great number of results of the wisdom of many, the 
wit of one, and the ingenuity of one more, have reached m>. Best 
we like this, sent by Mr. J. J. Bell Northoote, DowanhiU-gardens, 
Glasgow: 

A Pat may look at a Queen. 

Among others are: 

Duplicity's the brother of conv. ntiro. 

[J. G. B., Liverpool.] 

More waist less speed. [F. S., Cambridge.] 

It's a wrong gain which has no eat nine. 

[H. W. D., London.] 

It's a long worm that has no turning 1 . 

[G. J. L., Lismore.] 

[H. M. S., West Malvern.] 

A switch in time saves crime. [M. B., Derby ] 

[A. E. W., Inverness.] 

Other replies: C. S. 0., Brighton ; E. B., Liverpool; F. B., York¬ 
shire ; A. R. R., London ; Peggy, London ; O. E., Matlock ; H. T., 
Epsom ; A. E T.. Clifton ; G. N.. Clifton ; D. R., London ; M. A., 
Eastbourne ; M. E., London ; L. L, Ramsgate; J. H. 8., Buxton ; 
F. H. J., London (see rules) ; F. E. W., London ; B. H., London ; 

F. A. A., Windermere ; R. F. M. C., Whitby ; R. W., Sutton; 
D. F. H., London ; P. K., London ; Miss E.. London ; J. L., London 
(see rules); S. 8. M., Edinburgh; C., Redhill; J. L. H., London ; 

G. W. S„ London ; F. v. 8, London : L. M. L., Stafford ; A. W., 
London ; 8. T., Redhill; T. C., Buxted; A. A., Southport; B. R., 
London. 


Competition No. 31 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of a guinea this week for the best list of the 
twelve most popular characters in Dickens, in their order of popu¬ 
larity. Everyone has his own favourites—one would put Mr. 
Micawber first, another Mr. Pickwick, a third would vote for Mark 
Tapley. a fourth for Captain Cuttle, and so on. In judging this 
competition we shall resort to the plebiscite method, selecting for 
the prize the list which corresponds in the greatest number of 
items with the general sense. 

Eulbb. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, April 24. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 321, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


Spring Announcements. 

Second Series. 

Messrs. Sands & Co. 

Humphery (George), The Land of the Amazons . 

Sladen (Douglas), In Sicily ... 32/0 

Wright (H. Seppings), Thirty Years in South Africa .. 

Imperial Interest Library : Gorst (Harold E.), China ; 
Traill (H. D.), Egypt; Bryden (H. A.), South Africa 

each 6/0 

Sladen (Douglas), Edward the Black Prince: an Epic 

Drama .net 6/® 

Costelloe (B. F. C.), The Gospel Story. 6/0 

Thurston (Rev. H.), The Holy Year of Jubilee... 

Kerr (Lady Amabel), A Son of St. Francis : St. Felix of 

Cantalice.>. 3/6 

Steele (F. M.), Convent life. 

Major (Thomas), Leaves from a Squatter's Note-Book. 3/6 

A 439 : the Autobiography of a Piano. Written by 

Twenty-five Musical Scribes. 3/0 


Fiction. 


White (Percy), The West End . 

Mivart (St. George), Castle and Manor; a True Tale of 

our Time. 6/0- 

G. G., The Punters : a Racing Romance. 6/0 

Mee (Huan), A Diplomatic Woman. 3/6 

Lonis (A. B.), The Devil’s Kitchen .,. 3/6 

Belloc (Bessie R.), The Flowing Tide . 6/6 

Bayley (A. E.), The Secret of Scotland Yard. 3/6 


Messrs. R. A. Everett & Co. 

Greener(W.W.), Sharpshooting, for S^ort and War-net 1/0 & 1/6 
Sporting Sketches : being Recollections and Reflections 
on a variety of subjects connected with Sport, 
Horses, and Horsemen never before published. By 

Nat Gould. Illustrated. 6/0 

Boxers and their Battles: Anecdotal Sketches and Per¬ 
sonal Reoollections of Famous Pugilists. By “ Thor- 

rnanby.” Illustrated. 6/0 

Hayes (Captain M. H.), Among Horses in South Africa .. 5/0 

Barton (Frank T.), A Handbook of Clinical Veterinary 

Medicine. 10/6 

Barton (Frank T ), A Handbook of Clinical Veterinary 

Surgery .. 10/6 

Dudley Dampen (Rev. C.), Barcali the Mutineer: a Novel 6/0 
Hynam (Ethel), The New Illustrated Fairy Book for 1900 6/0 
Hayes (Captain M. H). Riding and Hunting. Enlarged 

from the Third Edition of “ Riding on the Flat ”. 

Hayes (Captain M. H), Stable Management in England 
Miller (E. D.), M> dem Polo. Edited by Captain M. H. 

Hayes. 

Osborne (Oliver), W. H. E., the Voloxophist: a Novel ... 6/0 
Roberton (Win.), Andromeda: a Lyrical Drama, and 

Other Por ms. 6/0- 


Messrs. Dent & Co. 

Temple Encyclopaedic Primers: An Introduction to Science, 
by Dr. Hill.—A History of Politics, by Prof. E. 
Jenks.—The English Church, by the Very Rev. Dean 
Spence.—Roman History, by Dr. Koch. —South Africa, 
by Basil Worsfold.—The History of Language, by 
Dr. Sweet.—Introduction to Dante, by E. G. Gardner. 

—Greek Antiquities, by L. D. Barnett. —The Races of 
Mankind, by Dr. Haberlandt.—The Civilisation of 
India, by Romesh C. Dutt.—The Human Frame and 
the Laws of Health, by Drs. Redmann and Seiler, 
Professors in the University of Lausanne.—The 
English Constitution, by the Rt. Hod. Leonard 
Courtney. — Modern Chemistry, by Prof. William 

Ramsay.. vol., net I/O 

In the Mediieval Towns Series: Moscow, by Wirt Gerrare. 

—Assisi, by Lena Duff Gordon.—Florence, by E. G. 
Gardner. Illustrated by Nelly Ericksen.. per vol., net 3/6 
In the Temple Classics: Cowper’s Task.—Vaughan’s Silex 
Sciutillms.—Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship.— 
Selections from Matthew Arnold’s Poems.—Gold¬ 
smith’s Citizen of the World. 2 vols. .per vol., net 1/6 & 2/0- 
The Temple Classics “ Extra Series" : Caxton’s Version of 
the Golden Legend. Edited by F. 8. Ellis. 6 vols. 
—Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Translated by 
Allen Hind. 8 vols.—The Romaunt of the Rose. 
Translated by F. S. Ellis. 4 vols. ...per vol., net 1/6 & 2/0 
In the Haddon Hall Library: Forestry, by Dr. NeSbit.+- 
Hunting, by Mr. Otho Paget—Out-Door Sport, by 

the Hon. Robert H. Lyttelton .......each, net 7/6 

Continuation of the New Translation of Victor Hugo’s 

Romances—Les Miserables. 10 vols.per vol., net 2/6 

The Completion of the Larger Temple Shakespeare. 12 

vols. Edited by Israel Gollancz.pervol-.net 4/6 

Binds (Allan B.), Gamer of Saints: a Handy Guide to 
the Lives of the Saints. 

New Edition. 

Our Lady’s Tumbler: a Twelfth Century Romance. 

Translated by Rev. Philip Wicksteed..net 1/6 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


MEMOIRS PRESENTED to the CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY on the 

OCCASION of the JUBILEE of SIR G. G. STOKES, Bart., Hon. LL.D., Hon. Sc.D., Lucasian Professor, 1819-1899. Demy 4to, 21s. net, 

AN APPENDIX to SAYINGS of the JEWISH FATHERS, containing a CATALOGUE 

of MANUSCRIPTS and NOTES on the TEXT of ABOTH. Edited by 0. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John's Collett3, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, Ja. 63. net. 

READY MAY 1. NEW WORK BY SIB JOSHUA FITCH. 

EDUCATIONAL AIMS and METHODS. Lectures and Addresses by Sir Joshua Fitch, 

M.A., LL.D., late Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges, and Author of “Lectures on Teaching,” “The Arnolds and their Infiaence on English 
Education ” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The forthcoming volume consists of lectures and addresses given in Cambridge, or before the Teachers’ Guild and other bodies of teachers in England and in 
America. Its general aim is to direct attention to various aspects of educational theory and of practical work; and it includes several monographs on the lives of 
distinguished anu representative teachers. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

LECTURES on TEACHING, delivered in the University of Cambridge in the' Lent 

Term, 1880. Crown 8vo, New Edition, 5s. 

THE EARLY HISTORY of ENGLISH POOR RELIEF. By E. M. Leonard, formerly 

Student of Girton College. . [in the press. 

IMMEDIATELY—THIRD EDITION OF “OEDIPUS COLONEUS.” 

SOPHOCLES. The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS, with Critical Notes, Commentary, and 

Translation in English Proso, by R. 0. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 

Part II. CEOIPU8 COLONEUS. Third Edition. 12s. 6d. 

THE WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS in the LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, CAM- 

BRIDGE. A Descriptive Catalogue by M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Vol. I.,containing 
an account of the Manuscripts standing in Class b. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 

CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 

General Editoi^W. H. WOODWARD, of Christ Church, Oxford Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool; and Lecturer on Education 

in Victoria University. 

THE EDUCATION of the YOUNG in the REPUBLIC of PL4T0. Translated into 

English, with Notes and Introduction, by B. BOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ A Companion to Plato’s Republic.” Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. 

THE MAKING of CHARACTER: Some Educational Aspects of Ethics. By John 

MacCUNN, Balliol College, Oxford; Professor of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Literature .—“ An acute and thoughtful book.” 

Leeds Mercury.—*' A volume which deserves to be not merely read, bat studied by all practical educationalists.” 

A SHORT HISTORY of the EXPANSION of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1870. By 

W. H. WOODWARD, Christ Church, Oxford; now the Principal of the University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on Education in 
Victoria University. With 7 Maps, crown 3vo, cloth, 4s.; cloth extra, gilt top. 6s. 

Athente*m.—" Thoroughly to be recommended.” 

Manchester Guardian .—“ Mr. Woodward has produced a volume which has set a high standard for the series.A workmanlike and scholarly piece of 

historical study.” 


TEE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

General Editor—F. H. H. GUILLEMVRD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 

OUTLINES of MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D., of the Inner 

Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lieutenant Inns of Court Ritie Volunteers. Crown 8vo, with 27 Maps and Illustrations, 10s. Cd. 

FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., writes “ A most useful and instructive book.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" We can strongly recommend Dr. Maguire’s excellent treatise to our readers of all callings—sailor, soldier, or civilian.” 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., late Professar of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

A HISTORY of the COLONIZATION of AFRICA by ALIEN RACES. By Sir H. H. 

JOHN8TON, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner in Uganda, Author of “British Central Africa,” Ac. With 8 Maps by the Author and J. G. 
Bartholomew. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Times—" As a text-book of African study this book supplies a want which has baen generally felt, and should be in proportion warmly welcomed.” 


THE REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, { 

1789-1815. By J. H. ROSE, M.A., ChriBfc’s College. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, Third Impression, 4s. fld. j 

THE UNION of ITALY, 1815-1895. By W. J. i 

STILLMAN, L.H.D. (Concordia , late Correspondent to the Times in 
Rome, Author of “The Cretan Insurrection of 1868,” and of “Herze¬ 
govina and tho late Uprising. ’ With 4 Maps, Second Edition, crown ] 
8vo, 0s. 

SPAIN, its GREATNESS and DECAY, 1479 -1788 

By Major MARTIN HUME. With an Introduction by K. ARMSTRONG, 
M.A. With Maps, Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, «s. 

A HISTORY of the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 

from their foundation to the year 1893. By E. JENKS, M.A., Reader in 
English Law in the University of Oxford, formerly Dean of the Faculty 
of Law in Melbourne University. With Maps. Crown 8vo, Second 
Edition, 6 b. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND. Vol. I, To the Accession 

of Mary 8tewart. By P. HUME BROWN. M.A., LB.D., Author of 
“The Life of George Buchanan,’’ “The Life of John Knox,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, 6s. [Vol. II. in the press. 

OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 

By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and E. A. McARTHUR, Lectuier of Girton College. Crown 8vo, Second 
Edition, 4s. 

AN ESSAY on WESTERN CIVILIZATION in its 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS (Ancient Times). By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 4s. 6J. 

THE UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 1765-1865. 

By EDWARD CHANNING, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, witn Maps, 6s. 

IRELAND, 1494 —1868, with Two Introductory 

Chapters. B? W. O’CONNOR MORRIS, County Court Judgo of the 
United Counties of Roscommon and Sligo, and sometime Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 


London: C, J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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W. THACKER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


CLOWES' NAVAL POCKET BOOK 

1900. Edited by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. The 
most valuable Work of Reference now available, 
containing a full List of Battleships, Ironclads, 
Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, a Liot of Dry 
Docks, and other valuable Information, concern¬ 
ing ALL THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 
Fifth Year of Issue. Cloth, 16mo, 5s. net. 

"It is one of the most useful and handy works of reference 
on naval matters that I know of. and invaluable to all who take 
an interest in naval matters."—Lord Cm a ><lm Bkrcsiord 

'This valuable, concise, and well-picked book.The 

arrangement of the matter for purposes of reference is ad¬ 
mirable.^ —Scotsman. 

“ The information contained upon the navie* of the world is 
moat oomplete and comprehensive.”—Pall Mall G zette. 

*‘A handy volume for us* anywhere and everywhere. 

Surprisingly accurate.A marvel of cheapnets." 

Naval and Military Record. 


A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. A 

Summer Ramble through Baltistan and Ladakh 
By Capt. F. E. 8. ADAIR (late Rifle Brigade). 
Author of “Sport in Ladakh.’* With a Chapter 
on Central Af-ian Trade by Capt. H. S. GODFREY, 
lite British Joint-Commissioner at Leh. Illus¬ 
trated by a Series of beautiful Photographs and 
Drawings taken on the spot, and a Map of the 
Ronte. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 61. net. 


*' There are few guides as good and as interesting^ 

“ This record of big game will appeal forcibly to •sportsmen.’. 
*• ft 1 mli . . , Publishers? Circular. 

lie gives striking pictures of seines of grandeur." 

,, . , .. , , , , . Bradford tjbservsr. 

A very readable l>ook of sport and travel”—Spectator 
"be general reader and the naturalist will, ecaicely lees 
than ihe sportsman, find much in the book that is attractive or 
amusing ’—.Scotsman 

" We cordially commend it to all sportsmen.” 

Asian (Calcutta). 


A JAUNT in JAPAN; or, Ninety 

Days’ Leave in the Far East. By Capt. 8. C. F. 
JACKSON. D.8.O., the Hampshire Regiment, 
D.A.A.G. Bombay. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


BULLET and SHOT in INDIAN 

FORE8T, PLAIN, and HILL. With Hints to 
Hecioncrs of Indian 8hootin*r. By C. E. M. 

■ KUS3ELL, late Senitr Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, Mysore Service. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

** A useful addition to Indian sporting literature.’*— Spectator 
"May l>e commended as containing some well-told stories of 
sport and much advice trom which liegiuuers may profit." 

“ Often entertaming enough."-FuW. [Athemeum. 

It is eminently practical, well written, and instructive.” 

.. u .., . . . Land and Water. 

Wo have nothing but praise for his accuracy and for the 
value of his practical ad vice."— Saturday Revi-.w. 

The IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 

By FRED T. JANE. Author of “All the World’s 
Fightiog Ships,” “The Torpedo in Peace and 
War," Inventor of the Jane Naval War Game 
(Naval Kriegspiel), &c. With Maps, Plana, and 
160 Illustrations from Sketches and Drawings by 
the Autnor and from Photographs. Royal 8 vo, 
30 b. net. 

"Mr. Jane’s book is valuable, and It is certainly very in¬ 
structive.”— A rmy and Navy Gaults. 

“ Ce magnifirjue ouvrage &iit6 avec un soin tout particular,” 

“ To naval students this volume will be of the utmost value." 
. ... „ , Western Morning News. 

An up-to-date, well arranged, and concise encyclopedia of 
the subject. —Daily Newt. 

“ Pills a distinct gap In our naral literature.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 

EDITION DE LUXE. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P 'Ihe 
Volumes are printed from New Type, on Hand¬ 
made Paper, specially manufactured for this 
Edition, and handsomely bound in buckram, with 
gilt tops. Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese 
Vellum and other Full-Page Illustrations by 
well-known Artists. Vols. I. to XIII., demy 8vo, 
gilt tops, £6 16s. 6d. 

Other Volumes to follow. 

WITH SAMPSON THROUGH the 

WAR. By W. A. M. GOODE. An Account of 
the Naval Operations of the North Atlant c 
Squadron during the 8panish War of 1698. With 
Chapters specially contributed by Rear-Admiral 
SAMPSON, U.S.N., Capt. R. D. EVANS, U.S.N., 
and Comma- der C. C. TODD, U.8.N. With Por¬ 
traits of Officers, Illustrations, and Maps. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

"A graphic account of what took place."— Engineer. 

"A. very admirable history of Admiral Sampson's doing*.” 

.. _ . , , . . . Journal of Commerce. 

“Extremely interesting right through, and very well illus¬ 
trated.—A avy and Army. 

" Perhaps one of the best of works on the war."— Sketch. 
"Seldom indeed have the technicalities of naval warfare been 
■o popularly dealt with."— iVatdical Magazine. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed L»ne, E.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIST. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


DAVID NUTT, 57-59, Long Acre 

A SELECTION FROM MR. NUTT’S LI8T 
OF BECEST PUBLICATIONS, 


ISO STIRRING ROMANCES OF THE VAR. 

In cloth (tilt, price 3s. 6d. each. 

ALETTA: a Tale of the Boer In¬ 
vasion. By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of 
“The Ruby Sword," “The Indnna’s Wife,” Ac. 

THE EMPIRE MAKERS: a 

Romance of Adventure and War in South Africa. 
B.v HUME NI8BET, Author of “Bail Up/’ 
“Tli« Bushranger’s 8weethe*rt,” “The Revenge 
of Valerie,” Ac. 

Now Six-ShUUng Novato. 

WILES of the WICKED. By 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of “ The Day of 
Temptation,” “ The Bond of Black,” Ac. 

Pvnch Bays: " Whoever takes up this book. If be be of an 
excitable temperament and impressionable nature, must l»e 
prepared to utilise two hours at least of his leisure, so as to go 
through with it »t a single sitting.” 

The Literary World says: ** There is no writer of sensationsl 
fiction to-day who knows better than Mr. Le Queux how to work 
up a mystery aud hold the reader entraneed while he slowly but 
surely unravels the plot, keeping his secret almost till the Tery 
last page " 

THE PLAIN MISS CRAY. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The 
House on the Marsh,” Ac. 

LOVE’S GUERDON. By Oonrad H. 

CARRODER, Author of ” A Bride of Godw¬ 


in cloth gilt, price 3e. 6d. 

THE GIRL AT RIVERFIELD 

MANOR. By PERRINGTON PR1MM. Author 
of “ Belling the Cat,” &c. 

The Scotsman says: "This novel is interesting.Will be 

read with pleasure. The plot is developed with considerable 
skill and strength." 

The Academy says: “A pleasant love-story, with spaoiouB 
backgrounds. __ 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

FALSELY ACCUSED. By G. Nor- 

WAY. Author of" A Dangerous Conspirator,” Ac. Cloth, 6s 
Bookman .— 1 “ A thrilling tale... .The book will not disappoint 
those who like a sensational story." 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LODGE. 

DAVID P0LMERE. By the Author 

of '• The Mystery of Monkiwood," Ao. Cloth. 6s. 


FOR THREE MOONS. By Frances 

CAMPBELL, Author of "The Marriage of Thomasina." 
Cl-th, 6s. 

Literature .—“There is a good deal of ‘go’ aud spirit in the 
book ..The readerwiU be amused by it." 

NEW ROMANCE BY BRUCE HACKING. 

THE TREASURE TEMPLE. 

Scotsman.—“ The tale i« one of exciting adventure and of 
hairbreadth escapes. It is told with spirit, and will be read 
with keen interest.” 

Glasgow He ra ld.— “ A ra ttling story of ad venture.” _ 

THIRD IMPRESSION, NOW READY. 

A ROMAN MYSTERY. By R. Bagot. 

Mr. 8wiNnuRNE writes: “I have read with sustained and 
unflagging interest ‘ A Roman Mystery.’.... I think it quite an 
ad mirable story . I ha ve lent and recommended it." 


ANNE JUDGE. SPINSTER By F. W. 

ROBINSON, Author of " Grandmother's Money,” Ac. 
Cloth, 6a. 

The Athenaeum.— " We commend this book to the public." 

The Daily Telegraph.—"Vie cordially recommend the novel.” 
The Guardian.—*’ A clever and a pleasing novel." 

UNDER the LINDEN. ByGillanVase 

Athenteum .—*‘A clever story-The literary work is good. 

The volume may be rt commended." 

Standard.—’* Will give the reader a good Heal of Amusement." 
Bookman.—" A picturesque and pleasing story." 

Graphic.— "The stoiy will be found interesting” 
Scotsman.—" The novel is fresh and thoughtfuL” 

Public O pinion —“A remarkable novel." _ 


NEW NOVEL BY C. RY8BRIDGE. 

EDGAR’S RANSOM. Cloth, 6s. 

"A well-written and well-worked-out story " 

Belfast News-Letter. 

T he book is to be comm ended ."— Bradford Observr. 

THE “LETTRE DE CACHET,” and 

Other Stories. By C. H. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 0d. 

“A dainty imagination wedded to a facile pen marks the 
work of the writer of this book.”— Lloyd's. 

London: Digby, Long & Co., 18, Bouverie 8t., E.C. 


SCOTTISH VERNACULAR LITERATURE: 

a Suodnet History, By T. F. HENDERSON. Crown8vo, 
x-464 pp. Printed at the Constable Press. Buckram, top 
gilt, 6s. 

Contents.—The Soottish Vernacular—V instrelsy and Romance 
—Historical Poetry—The Scottish Fabliau and the Decay of 
Romance — The Early Chaucerians — Dunbar and Walter 
KenneHy—Gavin Douglas and Sir David Lyndsay—Minor and 
Later Poets of the Sixteenth (entury Anonymous Poetry of 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries—Yemacul ir Prose- 
Traditional Ballads and Songs—Before Ramsay—Ramsay to 
Burns—Burns afterwards. 


“NORTHERN LIBRARY.-— \oL IV. 

SVERRISSAGA. The Saga of King 

STerri of Norway. Translated by J. 8EPHTON, M.A. 
Reader in Icelandic in University College, Liverpool. With 
Introduction. 2 Appendices (L The Flatey-Book Prologue 
II. Anecdoton Sverreri: a Defence of the King against the 
Bishope and Clergy, out of the Canon Law), and 8 Mape 
illustrative of Norwegian History in the Twelfth Century. 
4to, xxx-288 pp . half-buckram, 15s. net. 

ECCLESIASTES. An Introduction to 

the Book, an Exegetical Analysis, and a Translation, with 
Notes. By THOMAS TYLER, M.A. A New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, xii-108 pp., 6s. net. 

Contents .—The Character, Authorship, and Date of Eccle¬ 
siastes—Its Relation to Job. The Psalms, the Prophets, and the 
Book of Wisdom—The Design and the Book and its Connexion 
with Jewish History-Manifest Influence of Greek Philosophy 
—Style, Diction Integrity of Text, Reception into Canon, Ac. 


EAOLEHAWK and CROW. A Study of 

the Australian Alwrigines. including an Inquiry into th«*ir 
Origin, and a Survey of Australian Languages. By JOHN 
MATHEW, M.A., B.D. Demy 8vo, xvi .-288 pp. With 
Linguistic Map of Australia and illustrations. Cloth, 
uncut. 18f. net. 


Upwards of 70 pp. are occupied by the Comparative 
Tables, in which some Fifty Dialects, drawn from all parts of 
the Continent, are represented. The material thus accumu¬ 
lated ia graphically set forth on the Linguistic Map. 


POPULAR STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY , 
ROMANCE, AND FOLKLORE. 

Issued at 6d. net (post free, 7d.) each. 

Noe. 5 and 6 have just appeared. 

No. 5. TH* POPULAR POETRY of th« 

FINNS. By CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A. 

No. 0. THE FAIRY MYTHOLOGY of SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE. By ALFRED NUTT. 

The f'dhecing Numbers have already been timed and been 
received with marked favour by the Press and Public .*— 

No. 1. CELTIO and MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE. 

By ALFRED NUTT. 

No. 2. FOLK-LORE i What Is it, and what 

is the good of it? By E. 8. HARTLAND. 

No. 3. O SSI AN and th« OS8IANIC LITERA¬ 

TURE. By ALFRED NUTT. 

No. 4. KINO ARTHUR and his KNIOHTE. 

By JESSIE L. WESTON. 

Further Numbers are in active preparation. Subscribers of 
6s. 6*1. will reoeive the Numbers already Issued, and Noe. 7-12 as 
they appear. _ _ 


A CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. TYLER'S EDITION OF 
THE SONNETS. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited, 

with Notes and Introduction, bv TH. TYLER, M.A. 
With Appendix: The Herbert Fitton Theory of Shake¬ 
speare's Sonnets. Square demy Hco, xx-315-22 pp. With 
the following Illustrations: Portraits of William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, of his Mother, Mary. Countess of Pem¬ 
broke, of Mrs. Mary Fitton, and of the Fitton Tomb at 
Gawsworth. Cloth, uncut, 6s. net. 

Mr. Tyle»’s edition of the8onnets, originally issued st 12s.. 
won immediate recognition as one of the Standard Works upon 
the obscure and delicate questions involved in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Sonnets. Whilst Mr. Tyler's Introduction, extend¬ 
ing to 150 page*, is m&inlv concerned with the exposition of bis 
theory of the relations between Pembroke, Shakespeare, and 
Mrs. Fitton, the running commentary is devoted to the general 
elucidation of the Sonnets. In the Appendix (the Herbert 
Fitton Theory), which may be had separately for Is. net. Mr. 
Tyler defends his position against the criticism of Mr. Sidney 
Lee 

ARADIA: op, the GOSPEL of the 

WITCHES of ITALY. Discovered, partly Edited, and 
Translated by CHARLES G. LELAND i Hans Breitmann). 
Crown 8vo, xvi-134 pp. Printed on Hand-made Paper, 
cloth, top gilt, Sa 0*1. net 

Contents .—How Diana gave Birth to A rad la—The Sabbat, 
Treguenda, or Witch-Meeting —How Diana made the Stars 
Rain—The Charm of the Stone consecrated to Diana—The 
Conjuration of the Lemon—Spells to win Love, to find or buy 
anything, to have a good Vintage and very good Win-—Tana 
and Eudamone. or Diana and Endymion—Madonna Diana— 
The House of the Wind-Tana the Moon Goddess—Diana and 
the Children—The Goblin Messengers of Diana and Mercury— 
Laverna. 

ARISTOTELIS POETICA. Textum 

recognovit emendavit, in ordinem digesrit secundum 
s*rlem typis d stinxit T. G. TUCKER, JJttD.Cant 8ro, 
52 pp., sewed, 2s. 6<L net 


NELSON at NAPLES. A Journal for 

June 10-30, 1799, refuting recent Mis-statements of Cant- 
Mahan and Prof. J. K. Laughton. By F. P. BALAAM- 
Demy 8vo, sewed, la net (is. la. post free). 


THE LAST FEAST of the FI ANNA. A 

Dramatic Legend. By ALICE MILLIGAN. 16mo, sewed, 
0d. net (7d. post freo). 

%• This is the niece which was performed with so much 
success during the last season of the Iiish Literary Theatre. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN - 

AN IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 

NOW BEADY.—In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 4 Maps, 28s. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

SIR JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, K.C.M.G., 

First Premier of the Cape Colony. 

Comprising a History of Representative Institutions and Responsible Government at the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation 

Policy, and Sir Bartle Frere’s High Commissionership of South Africa.” 

By P. A. MOLTEN O, Author of 11 A Fed eral South Africa.” 

IMMEDIATELY.—Large post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 8d. 

SOUTH AFRICA, PAST AND PRESENT: 

An Account of its History, Politics, and Native Affairs. 

Followed by some Personal Reminiscences of Afrioan Travel. 

By VIOLET R. MARKHA M. 

COMPLETION OF DE. FITCHETT’S POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK 

HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE. 

The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 

By W. H. FITOHETT, M.A., LL.D., Author of “Deeds that Won the Empire,” “Fights for the Flag,” Sec. 
JUST PDBL1SHED.—Vol. IV. WATERLOO and ST. HELENA. With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans. 


Contents op the Previous Volumes :— 

Vol. I. FROM the LOW COUNTRIES to EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plane. 

Vol. II. THE STRUGGLE for the SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 

Vol. III. THE WAR In the PENIN8ULA. With 16 Portraits and 16 Plans. 

Exactly theeort of history desired by the million......The | LITERS TORE. ** A glowing pieoe of work. We should take pleasure 

in knowing that thousands of British boys had obtained this volume.” 


SPECTATOR- 

work is worthy of the author of * Deeds that Won the Empire ’ and ‘ Fights for 
the Flag.’ ” 


DR CONAN DOYLE’S NEW VOLUME. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS*.—With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6b. j 

THE GREEN FLAG; and other Stories of War and Sport. 


By CONAN DOYLE, Author of "The White Company," "Rodney Stone,” &c. 


SPECTATOR" Apart from tbeir topical character, the contents of 4 The 
Green Ha*? * will be welcomed on their own merits. Dr. Doyle is an admirable 
narrator, and when his theme is arma virumque nobody can be better company." 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—“A volume where all is swinging, full- 
coloured, and sure to please.” 

SPEAKER.—" There are some things in Dr. Conan Doyle’s new volume 
which are a>» good as anything he has ever done.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Few novelists of onr time could have told the 

story in such stirring language, and the battle picture is perfect of its kind. 

Altogether, the volume is admirable ” , , ... 

YORKSHTRE POST .— 14 There is not a weak story or a dull page m this 
volume. Constructive skill, genuine humour, and a mystery of style combine 
to make this the most attractive volume of short stories we have for some time 
seen.” 


NEW AND MUCH ENLARGED EDITION. 

With nearly 100 hitherto Unpublished Letters from the Brontes» 
Father and Daughters, Photograiure Portraits of Mrs. Gaskt-ll 
and of the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, a Portrait of the Rev. Patrick 
Bronte, 11 New Illustrations, Facsimiles of a Letter by 
Charlotte Bronte, and of a page from Charlotte Bronte’s MS 
of “ The Secret,” &c. 

On APRIL 30.h.—Large c own 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
BY CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 

V volume is tbe SEVENTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME 
of THE HAWORTH EDITION of “THE LIFE and 
WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For Mat. Contents 

Tha Siren. ByWum Hooa. 

Mr. Benson and Shake- 1 
•paar.an Drama. By 8id.it 
Liz. | 

South African Reminiscence* 

—V. Settler, a. Soldier*. 
By Sir John Robiyhoy, K.C.M.G., 
late Premier of Natal. 

Mise Gunton of Sough- 
koepsle. By Hkkby James. 

From the Boor Republics. 

By H. C. Thomson. 

The Felon, of our Land. By 
Lady Geiooey. 

The Difficulties of Mr. Bull. 

By A. D. Q< dley. 


Prioe One Shilling. 

The Man who oled. By 

Hokaci Ayyesley Vackell. 

The Great Birds of the South¬ 
ern Boas. By C. Pabkiysoy. 
The Modern Parent. By 

Stephey Gwyyy. 

The Homo Army. By Heseetii 
Pbichabd. 

In a southern State. By 

Captain I. 8. A. Hibfohd. 

Oonferencea on Books and 
Men.—XIII. William Oowper. 

By Uebaycs Sylvan. 

The Isle of Unreat. Chaps. 
XHt.-XV. By Heyby Sbtoy 
Mbbbimay. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—With 33 Ilinstrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 

OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 

By NOTTIDGE CHARLES MA.ONAMABA, F.R.C.S., 

Author of 1 ' Story of an Irish Sept,” “ History of Asiatic Cholera,” A 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OP SYMONDS’S “ SHAKESPEARE'S 
PREDECESSOR'.' ’’—SHORTLY.—Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS in 

the BNGLI8H DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

This vo'ume will be uniform with the New Editions of Symonds’s 
Travel Sketches ami 44 The Renaissance in Italy.”_ 

NEW NOVELS^ 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LITTLE LADY MARY; and 

HER BEST FRIEND. Two Stories. 

By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 

Author of 44 Creatures of Circumstances,” 44 My Wife’s Politics,” &c. 

TO the HEALING of the SEA. By 

FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author ol “The Mills of Gods.” Crown 
Svo, Os. __ [O’* 

THE CHICAMON STONE: a Legend of 

the Yukon Basin. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of ’’ Ono 
of the Broken Brigade,” Ac. Crown Svo, 6«. [Shortly. 
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CHATTOa WINDOS’SNE W BOOKS 

M. ZOLA’S Sew Booh 

FRUITFULNESS, 

Translated and Edited by ERNEST 
A. VIZETELLY, will be ready on 
May LI. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

The following are tome extracts from notices of the 
French original, FBCOSDITE:— 

“ * F6oondit£ ’ if the triumphant song of life victorious. In 
it the author chant* sublimely 'the poem of eternal life by 

eternal love.'_He sinn the c&ntiolc of a whole-hearted—nay, 

whole-souled—union of love between man and woman. 

Review of Review*. 

“ Even this short review reveals how honest, how moral, how 
human and comely is the fable of * F6condit6.’....It has many 

E ges of the greatest beauty, and is a distinctly moral book. 

me enterprising translator should edit it for England—and 
for posterity -"—Manchester Guardian. 

"Quite certainly there is no verbal artist working in Europe 
to-day who oould have carried so tremendous an undertaking 
to so triumphant a close. — For a few hours I have laughed 
and lamented, suffertd, triumphed, and despaired with the 
shadows who people its pages; and siuoe I happen to be oalled 
upon to speak my word respecting it, I am glad snd proud of 
the privilege of public'y thanking a man of lofty genius for a 
grea t and living book. —Uexby Murray, in the Sunday Sun 

AINSLIES JU JU: a Romance of 

the HinterUuid. By HAROLD BINDL088. Author o< 
“ In the Niger Country." Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“It is a capital tale in every wav—in plot, incident, charac¬ 
terisation, and literary style—and deserves to be widely read. 

Qttuffow Herald. 

*• The strangeness, peril, and fascination of Anglo-African 
life are amply Illustrated."— Dundee Advertiser. 

“Always interesting and powerful; an-able and attractive 
story, which deserves to be widely read Seoteman. 

“A powerful story, well told, full of inaident, strenuously 
subordinated to enhanoe the main interest of the characters 
and the fulfilm ent of their des tiny. "—Morning Pott- _ 

A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarah 

TYTLER, Author of “ A Honeymoon’s Eclipse," Ac. Crown 
8vo , cloth.Jts. <y.____ _ _ 

THE UNCHANGING EAST. By 

ROBERT BARE. With a Frontispieoe. Crown 8vo, doth, 
gilt top, 6s. 

'• It is a story of travel as humorous as that of Mark Twain’s 
■ Tramp Abroad,’ yet in no way a copy of that famous work, but 
sparkling with a fun that is au its own."— Ltnjfd'* New*. 

•* A pleasant book of travel, likely to be read with interest 
and enjoyment by anybody wno has gone or is going that way.” 

Sooteman. 

“Mr. Barr‘s book of travel is written in such rollicking spirits 
that one hardly likes to sit down seriously to review it. His 
journey was one long ' lark,’ and hia book might be desoribed 
by the same term The book, in short, is ddightfully in* 
spirit ing .'’-Moming Pott. _ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the 

Great River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of “ The 
Shadow of the Sword." 

"This singularly powerful story.Here is a strong and 

stirring story, set in picturesque surroundings and breathing 
the brrath of life in every line of it.”— Favr. 


"In creating the 1 


. > shaggy sailor savage. Matt Watson, Mr. 

Buchanan has been forcible and olever ; that muoh abused 


word • powerful ’ is oxousable in this case.. 
book is good reading ."—Pall Mail Gaaette. 

THE 

BERTHA THOMAS, Author of 


..Altogether, the 


SON of the HOUSE. By 

The Violin-Player.” 

“Its all-round merit is of quite a high order, and there are 
times when it might not uufairiy be oalled brilliant. Well 
devised, with a sufficiency of thought and stuff in it. it is skil¬ 
fully and easily put together, vivaciously written, and full of 
clever workmanship. Altogether, it is & book entertaining both 
iu matter and manner throughout "—Pali Matt Ga»teU. 

A SEORET of the NORTH SEA. 

By ALGERNON GI 88 ING. 

" Of engrossing interest—A story pulsating with life, full of 
energy and action, and abounding in instances of literary skill 
*nd finish "-Pali Mall Gazette. 

“A strong and picturesque story.A powerful piece of 

work. w —Standard. 

SOUR GRAPES : a Romance. By 

J. F. CORNISH. 

"Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deoidiog 
whether kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or true-hearted Barbara 
Ashlaigh is the more winsome."— Seoteman. __ 


ACADEMY NOTES (founded by 

HENRY BLACKBURN) will be READY on the OPEN¬ 
ING DAY in MAY, as usual, and will contain many 
Copyright Picture* not to be found elsewhere. Demy 8 vo, 
One Shilling. _ _ _ 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

One Shilling Monthly.— Contexts for MAY. 

FOR the CREDIT of HIS COLOUR. By Hakoid Bixdi.o.«s. 
MARAT as an ENGLISHMAN. By W. Robert*. 

GHYLL 8 . By William T. Palmer. 

THE LETTERS of DE BRO 8 SE 8 . By Albert Louis Cottox. 
EAST LONDON iu the MIDDLE AGES. By Harold F. Hills 
LOVE’S COUNTER-SPELL. By C. Wrxx Williams. 

GRAF EBERHARD der GREINER By H. ScuOrz Wiuos. 
WH4KFEDALK REVISITED. 

A PLEA for a VICTORIAN CODE. By J. E. R. Stephens. 

A FIN de SIECLE PILGRIMAGE. By F. W. Lockwood. 
INDIAN TREATIES. By E. B. Osborn. B.A. 

LUXURY in BOOK-COLLECTING. By Sylvanc* Urban. 

London: Chatto A Wimdus. Ill, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—2 vols., demy 8vo, 
doth gilt, gilt top, 16s. net. 

With a Map and 206 IUiutratim*. 

PIONEERING 

ON THE 

CONGO. 

By W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, 

Chevalier de l'Ordra Royal dn T.ion; Author of “ The 
Dictionary and Grammar of the Kongo Language,” 
41 Life on the Congo”; Translator of the >ew 
Testament into Kongo, Ac. 

This ie a work of exceptional interest, and 
narrates the author's twenty-one years’ 
experience of life along the shores of the 
great Congo Hirer, and the Congo tribes whioh 
■nhabit them. Mr. Bentley was one of the 
rlrst missionaries sent to the Congo by the 
Baptist Society. He visited the Congo tribes 
while they were practically untouohcd by any 
foreign inflnenoe. He hae lived in eleee oon- 
taot with the people, he has reduced the 
Kongo Language to writing, is the well- 
known author of the Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Kongo Language, and has 
translated into it the Hew Testament. He 
has given in this work a full reoord of the 
triumphs of the Goepel among theee savage 
tribes. 

44 It is a great story well told, and told by the man 
wbo above all others is able to writs with intimate 
personal knowledge extending over the entire period, 
and with many excellent qualifications wbioh are 

seldom blended in a single individual.The type is 

excellent, the binding suitable, and the illustrations 

abundant and admirably executed.Avery public 

library should, by some means, be supplied with a 

3 . Merchants who are interested in the African 
! will Bud many significant facts and shrewd 
observations; travellers and settlers In tropical 
oonntrles will find many sagacious hints for the 
guarding of health against the deadly perils which 
lark in idr and soil and water.” 


Published by tbe Religious Tract Society, 
66 , Paternoster Bow, London. 


Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. 

EVANGELICAL 

BELIEF. 

By JOHN BBOADHUBST NICHOLS. 

Coxrxare. 

EXTERNAL CHARM Of ROMANI8M. 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROTK8TANTI8M. 

THE RULE OF FAITH. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 

THE CHURCH. 

THE CHURCH-CATHOLICITY. 

THE OHURCH-HEB AUTHORITY. 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

THE SACRAMENTS. 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
RELATION TO THE UNSEEN. 

THE EVANGELICAL OUTLOOK. 

44 It is lbs work of a scholar and a writer. Its 
subject has been hotly contested and thoroughly 
sifted of late; and yet Mr. Nichols is neither partisan 
nor stale. His exposition of 4 Justification by Faith 4 
is a theologioal contribution of striking value. His 
faith in tbe Evangelical religion is as strong as his 
grasp of its menning. For onr part th's is the book 
we recommend not tbe polemioal, but the exposi¬ 
tory—in the present crisis.”— Expository Times. 

44 A capital piece of controversial writing, dearly 
and ably reasoned.”— Scotsman. 

Published by the Religious Tract Society, 
66 , Paternoster Row, London. 


A. & C. BLACK'S LIST 

NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d- not. 

DOCTRINE AND DOCTRINAL 
DISRUPTION: 

Being an Examination of the Intellectual 
Position of the Church of England. 

By W. H MALLOOK. 

Author of 44 Aristocracy and Evolution,” 44 labour 
and the Popular Welfare," Ac. 

44 Students of Mr. Matlock’s work in other direc¬ 
tions, knowing his quality, will read him here with 
the assurance that the cause he pleads will have tbs 
i est said for it that a strong and subtle intellect, 
expert in many knowledges and saturated with the 
modem spirit, can offor.”— The Christian Worn. 

NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, doth, prioe IBs. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 

Or, The History of Hebrew Religion. 

Vol. II. The Deuteronomic Reformation in 
Century VII. b.c. 

By ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D.. 
Professor of Old Testament Theology in the United 
College, Bradford. 

A continuation of tbe Author’s 41 History of Hebrew 
Religion,” whioh seeks to present in order the religions 
thinking of each writer, to note the significance of the 
sequence, and tbe constant rise of religious problems 
and efforts for solution. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, doth, prioe 3s. fid. 

OUTLINES OF THE 

HISTORY OF RELIGION- 

By JOHN K. INGRAM. LL.D., 

Author of 44 A History of Political Economy,” 44 A 
History of Slavery,” Ac. 

44 It hears the character of a solemn profession of 
faith, the profession of a faith deeply pondered and 
long held in silence, but now in advanoed years 
disdosed and oommended to the thoughtful and open- 
minded of mankind.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. 

ByE. RAY LANKB3TER, M.A., LL.D., F.R8., 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College. Oxford. Director of 
the Natural History Departments of the British 
Museum, Fullerian Professor of Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy in the Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Ill u s tr a t e d . To he completed 
in 10 Parts. NOW E0*9Y, Part III. THE 
RCH IN ODERBiA. >y F. A. BATHER, M.A m 
A ssisted bv J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., and E. S. 
GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo, in paper covers, 
prioe 12a. 6d. net; or in cloth. Its. net. 

44 It is marked by three characteristics, which, 
indeed, may be regarded es now indispensable to any 
scientific work of value—perfect lucidity in the illus¬ 
trations, which are nnmerons and, of oourse, specially 
drawn by, or under the direction of, the anther; a 
careful exposition of the historical development of 
life-forms; and complete bibliographies on each 
branch of the subject," 4 — Literature. 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, doth, prioe 12s. Od. net. 

SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

A Theory of the Evolution of Secondary Sexn&l 
Characters. 

By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 

Containing 32 Illustrations. 

“ Mr. Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolu¬ 
tion in answer to the problem: What are the causes 
which have produced tbe three kinds of structural 
difference in animals? He supports hia theory by 
facts and illustrations drawn mainly from the works 
of others. A book of distinct scientific importance. The 
present volume is well printed, aad profusely illus¬ 
trated with carefully executed figures .”—The Outlook. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 6s. 

THE GIFTS of ENEMIES: a Novel 

By G. B. MITTON, 

Author of r ‘ A Bachelor Girl in London,” 

“ Fire and Tow,” Ac. 

This is the record of a man’s life from the time wbefc 
he waited in half unoonscious boredom for dead men's 
shoes, into which he was destined never to step, to the 
day when he discovered the richness and variety of the 
beat that life can give. The hero, Sir Neil Hawtrey, 
iB by turns cricket professional and journalist, and his 
life is by no means lacking in adventure and incident. 
For the first time in a novel the actual playing of 
crioket takes a prominent place; but it is so inter¬ 
woven with the story that it will Dot be found tedious 
even by those who know nothing of the game. A club 
raid in Soho is described so vividly as to suggest that 
the author was present at the time. Hawtrey’s 
journalistic experiences include tbe exposure o( a City 
company, a step which has a dramawc effect on his 
own fortunes. All who care for a vigorous and truth¬ 
ful account of present-day life will welcome this novel. 

A. & 0. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

In out Special Competitions, the results of which, with 
the prize papers, are given in a Supplement included in 
the present issue, eight hundred and one MSS. were 
submitted. They were divided thus: 


Poetry Competition . 314 

8hort Story ,, 128 

EsBay ,, 64 

Things Seen „ 157 

Topographical Essay Competition. 109 

Epigrammatic Criticism Competition. 29 


801 

Our search was not rewarded by the discovery of any 
new writer of exceptional gifts; but the care and the 
industry shown is very creditable to the amateur authors 
who have submitted their efforts to us. The competitors 
hail from all over the world—India, Africa, America, and 
China—the majority of the efforts being by women. Six 
competitors will certainly be pleased. We can only 
express our regret that 795 must be disappointed. 

Mb. Winston Spencer Churchill has declined to hurry 
over the production of his book on the Natal Campaign. 
It will be published, we believe, this month. Mr. Churchill 
is also at work on a history of the whole war. 


The annual dinner of the Society of Authors will be 
held on May 16. Mr. Pinero will take the chair. 


Two years ago Mr. J. G. Frazer, author of the 6olden 
Bough, published his great edition of P..usanias’ Description 
of Greece, at the somewhat prohibitive price of six guineas. 
Messrs. Macmillan have now included in their “ Eversley ” 
series a book of some 400 pages, which contains the 
introductory essay on Pausanias himself, and many finished 
sketches of Greek topography, scenery, and antiquities 
which occur incidentally in the work as Mr. Frazer follows 
Pausanias through his itinerary. 


E. K. L. writes: “ I think I noticed some while 
back a reference in the pages of the Academy to the 
linguistic inaccuracies of the British novelist. The 
following extract is from Chapter VI. of M. Andr6 Theuriet’s 
La Petite Demikre which is appearing by instalments in 
the Revue dee Deux Monies : ‘ Venez! je suis de l’avis des 
Anglais: Two is a company, three is none ! ’ I am not a 
great reader of modern French fiction, and it is quite 
possible that slips of this kind are not infrequent, but as 
a faithful student of Matthew Arnold I had always 
imagined the Revue to be quite impeccable on points of 
scholarship.” 


Mb. Bernard K. Sandwell writes: “The authorship 
of ‘Illusion,’ which you query in last week’s Academy, 
is by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, a poet of considerable repute 
in America, though whether she is known on this side I 


trow not. It appeared in the Chap-Book (H. S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago), Vol. V., No. 2—that is, June 1, 1896. I 
may add that the Chap-Book was the first, and incompar¬ 
ably the best, of the American group of ‘intimate’ 
periodicals, was edited for a time by Bliss Carman, was a 
fortnightly, and died after becoming in 1897 an ordinary 
and respectable review.” 


Mb. Sandwell sends the following “ corrected version ”: 

God and I in space alone, 

And nobody else in view. 

And “ Where are the people, 0 Lord ” I said, 

“ The earth below and the sky o’erhead, 

And the dead whom once I knew! ” 

“ That was a dream,” God smiled and said; 

“ A dream that seemed to be true. 

There were no people living or dead, 

There was no earth and no sky o’erhead— 

There was only Myself and you.” 

“ Why do I feel no fear,” I asked, 

“ Meeting You here this way P 
For I have sinned, I know fall well; 

And is there heaven, and is there hell, 

And is this the Judgment Day P ” 

“ Nay ! those were but dreams,” the great God said; 

“ Dreams that have ceased, to be. 

There are no such things as fear or sin; 

There is no you —you never have been— 

There is nothing at all but Me ! ” 


The Cowper celebration at Olney seems to have been 
very successful, and it has wonderfully freshened the poet’s 
laurels. At Olney Cowper’s characteristics were set forth 
in an interesting way by Mr. Clement K. Shorter, who was 
happy in his choice of a subject, “ The Sanity of Cowper.” 
Comparing Cowper with other poets, Mr. Shorter said: 

He did not indulge in vulgar amours, as did Bums and 
Byron; he did not rain his moral fibre by opium, as did 
Coleridge; he did not shock his best friends by an over¬ 
weening egotism, as did Wordsworth; he did not spoil his 
life by reckless financial complications, as did Scott; or 
by too great an enthusiasm to beat down the world’s 
conventions, as did Shelley. I do not here condemn any 
one or either of these later poets. Their lives cannot be 
summed up in the mistakes they made. I only urge that 
as it is not good to be at warfare with your fellows, to be 
burdened with debts that you have to kill yourself to pay, 
to alienate your friends by distressing mannerisms, to 
cease to be on speaking terms with your family—therefore 
Cowper, who avoided these things, and, out of the three¬ 
score years and more allotted to him. lived ior some forty 
or fifty years, at least, a quiet, idyllic life, surrounded by 
loyal and loving friends, had chosen the surer and safer 
path. 

In connexion with the Cowper Centenary an effort is being 
made by the churchwardens of East Dereham, in Norfolk, 
where Cowper died, to complete the restoration of the 
church at a cost of £1,400, and to erect a memorial window 
at a cost of £400. Contributors to the fund will have 
their names recorded in the parish papers, and will also 
receive a photograph of Flaxtnan’s well-known monument 
of the poet in the church. 
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Cowpbr’s life in London, before he described himself as 
“ a stricken deer that left the herd,” has naturally been 
little mentioned in a week when the eyes of his admirers 
have been fixed on Olney. A correspondent sends us the 
following notes on the few London localities connected 
with Cowper: 

On leaving Westminster School, where he had been 
consistently bullied for eight years, Cowper was placed in 
an attorney’s office in Ely- place, as an apprentice to the 
Law. Here Thurlow, the future Lord Chancellor, was his 
fellow-clerk, and Cowper tells us that they were “em¬ 
ployed from morning to night in giggling and making 
giggle, instead of studying the law.” The giggling and 
making giggle were redoubled when the lads went, as 
they often did, to the house of Cowper’s aunt, Mrs. Ashley 
Cowper, in Southampton-row, where Cowper’s two girl 
cousins welcomed them to mischief. The Cowper house 
was Number 30, and was the ninth beyond Southampton- 
oourt (now Cosmo-place), going northward. It has re¬ 
cently disappeared in the alterations which are preparing 
Southampton-row for its destiny of feeding the new 
“ boulevard ” between Holborn and the Strand. 

His three years’ apprenticeship ended, Cowper took 
rooms in the Middle Temple, removing later to the 
Inner Temple. His rooms in Pump-court have not been 
identified; but we know that he gave £250 for them, and 
that his windows looked into the court where, he says, 
“there are lime trees ; and the sound of water, though 
passing only in pails and pitchers, is rather agreeable.” 

During his few years of fairly happy life in the Temple 
Cowper mixed with some old Westminster scholars, who 
dined together every Thursday, and called themselves the 
Nonsense Club. Their leader was the vivacious Bonnell 
Thornton, whose burlesque “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” 
(“ In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join,” &c.) so 
tickled Dr. Johnson. Here Cowper lived in expectation 
that the office of Clerk of the Journals to the House of 
Lords would fall to him. In 1756 he scribbled a few 
essays for Thornton’s Connoisseur, the five papers num¬ 
bered 111, 115, 119, 134, and 138 being from his p?n. 

Everyone knows what happened when the House of 
Lord*’ post was ready for the shyest of men. He quailed 
hopelessly before the difficulties of the office. Sitting 
in Dick’s Coffee House—the eighteenth century haunt 
which disappeared from Fleet-street only a year or two ago 
—he read an article on suicide which seemed to fit his case 
and sanction the deed be contemplated. He walked out into 
the fields with a bottle of laudanum in his pocket. Fear¬ 
ing. however, to swallow the poison, he returned to the 
T.-mple, and ordered a coach to drive him to Tower Wharf, 
where he conceived there would be opportunity for another 
kind of exit. But the Thames tide was low, and a port* r 
on the quay looked so forbiddingly that Cowper retreated 
into the conch, and was rattled through the night streets 
to the Temple. This wild hackney-drive to the Thames 
may be considered Cowper’s last experience of London. 
His friends now stepped in. 


A correspondent writes to ask whether there is an 
“ inexpensive edition of Jane Austen’s works which is 
light to the hand, and printed in large, clear type. I 
don’t want the ‘ dainty ’ editions—they are pretty to the 
eye, and light to hold, but the type is small. What I 
rather have in my mind is a volume something like the 
‘ Standard’ edition of the Waverley Novels, published by 
Black two or three years ago. These were 2s. 6d. each— 
a volume to each novel; they are light to hold, easy to 
read, and have a decent appearance on the bookshelf.” 
We should say that Messrs. Macmillan’s 3s. 6d. edition 
meets our correspondent’s requirements. 

The late Duke of Argyll was a splendid figure. The 
aristocracy of talent and the aristocracy of birth, and vast 
wealth to support both, were his. A Scottish innkeeper, 
bewildered by the conjunction, said: “ His Grace is in a 
verra deeficult poseetion whatever. His pride of intellect 
will no’ let him associate with men of his ain birth, and 
his pride of birth will no’ let him associate with men of 
his ain intellect.” The Duke began his controversial 


writing at a remarkably early age. Lord Houghton said 
of him, “ He was but seventeen when he wrote a pamphlet, 
Advice to the Peers, and he has gone on advising us ever 
since.” He gave advice, too, to men of science, to socialists, 
and to working men. Lord Tennyson, his intimate friend, 
was also, his sincere admirer, and his character sketch of 
the Duke, conveyed in the following lines, is worth 
recalling: 

O, Patriot Statesman, be thou wise to kuow 
The limits of resistance, and the bounds 
Determining concessions; still be bold 
Not only to slight praise but suffer scdrn ; 

And be thy heart a fortress to maintain 
The day against the moment, and the year 
Against the day ; thy voice, a music heard 
Thro’ all the yells and counter-yells of feud 
And faction ; and thy will, a power to make 
This ever-changing world of circumstance, 

In changing, chime with never-changing Law. 


Under the heading “ George Douglas Campbell,” four 
pages are devoted to the Duke of Argyll’s works in the 
British Museum Catalogue. Of these the most memorable 
are: The Reign of Laic, The Unseen Foundations of Society, 
and The Philosophy of Belief. In 1894 the Duke gave the 
world a volume of poems, entitled Burdens of Belief, and 
Other Poems. Th'ese poems evoked a good deal of favour¬ 
able comment, and that they were not without quality 
may be seen in the following invocation to Autumn : 

Come burnished autumn with thy wealth of flame 
And lofty clouds that float in tender blue; 

Come leaves with tints too blended for a name, 

And lakes resoftening lights that come from you; 

Come gentle shadows on the mountains thrown, 

High slopes all roseate at the close of day; 

Come harvest fields by golden stubbles known, 

And garnered sheaves that have been borne away; 

Come perfect stillness as of sorrow bora, 

The passing year, as if resigned to die, 

Holding reversed her sad and empty horn, 

But loving yet her garlands where they lie ; 

Come northern wings that fly the icy seas, 

Whose crash and roar break down the Polar lands— 

Come fold your pinions where ye meet the breeze 
From Southern tides that bathe our warmer sands; 

Come lengthened shadows and the shortened day, 

And night slow-passing on the ways of space, 

With earlier gold that flames itself away 
Into the splendours of her starry face. 

A biography off the Duke may be confidently expected. 
Of autobiography his works contain little. 


Mr. Yizbtelly’s version of Fecondite is almost ready. 
It is a translation, with certain alterations dictated by a 
regard for British susceptibilities. Mr. Vizetelly says: 

For me the problem was how to retain the ensemble of 
the narrative and all the essence of the lessons which the 
work inculcates, while recasting some portion of it and 
' sacrificing those matters of form to which exception was 
taken. It is not for me to say whether I have succeeded 
in the task; but I think that nothing in any degree 
offensive to delicate susceptibilities will be found in this 
present version of Fecmditd. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus are the publishers. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s sequel to Three Men in a Boat, 
entitled Three Men on the Bumrnel, will be published on 
May 1 by Mr. Arrowsmith. The first edition consists of 
20,000 copies. 


Mrs. Richard Reynolds, of Cliff Lodge, Leeds, who 
died last Saturday, had been acquainted with some cele¬ 
brated men. The daughter of Mr. Samuel Marshall, a 
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Quaker schoolmaster of Appleby, she had formed a friend¬ 
ship with Wordsworth, with whom she had many a walk 
and talk in the garden of his Grasmere cottage. She also 
knew Coleridge. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, the well-known publisher of 
Portland, Maine, sends us the following letter which has 
just been sent to him with a request that he would forward 
it to the addressee—Edward FitzGerald! 

Sidney, O.: April 9, 1900. 

Mb. Edward FitzGerald, 

Dear 8jr,—I am seeking to prepare for issue soon after 
the close of the present year a new departure in the line 
of a book of Quotations. 

Already th»re are many compilations of somewhat similar 
works, but all are mostly devoted to ancient or aged litera¬ 
ture, and none entirely, if any even partially, devoted 
to current literature, as my proposed work, 11 Quotations 
from Productions of the Twentieth Century,” vol. i., will 
be. 

This work, if I succeed, will contain only quotations 
from books making their advent in the one year 1900. 

The authors quoted and the works quoted from will be 
duly credited, and no matter will be used without proper 
consent being obtained. 

Thus will quota’ions ke«-p pace with the times, and thus 
will the reading public be told who are the writers of 
to-day and what they are writing, &c. 

The work, if published, will be a legitimate book of 
reference. 

The books of 1900 will be so numerous that no one 
person could be expected to road more than a very small 
per cent, of them ; but I have provided myself with 
readers, and will procui e more—enough to keep even with 
the tide. 

Are you willing to devote your book, Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, to me for reading and use as per above state¬ 
ment P 

If so, please forward a copy thereof, together with your 
consent to the same, to—Tours, &e., 

J. W. Conklin. 

Mr. Mosher has recently issued a quarter-dollar reprint of 
the Rubaiyat, which has enjoyed a very large sale; and 
doubtless it is FitzGerald’s fate in America, as in England, 
to be talked about and quoted by people who have no real 
appreciation of his genius. Mr. Mosher has also received 
communications for Miss Christina Rossetti, Mr. Walter 
Pater, Mr. John Addington Symonds, and Mr. Percy 
Bysshe Shelley! 


The Sunderland Public Library has just been presented 
by Mr. Field Stansfield with a letter written by Charles 
Dickens to his father, Mr. Clarkson Stansfield, R.A. 
Dickens describes various visits in one of his reading 
tours. The weather had been wild all over the country, 
“whirlwinds everywhere,” and Dickens adds this post¬ 
script, interesting to Northumbrians: 

I wish you could have been with me (of course in a 
snowstorm) one day on the Pier at Tynemouth. There 
was a very heavy sea running, and a perfect fleet of Screw- 
Merchantmen were plunging in and out on the turn of the 
tide at high water. Suddenly there came a golden 
horizon, and a most glorious Rainbow burst out, arching 
one large ship as if she were Sailing direct for Heaven. 
I was so enchanted with the scene that I became oblivious 
of a few thousand tons of Water coming on in an enormous 
roller, and was knocked down and beaten over by its spray 
when it broke, and so completely wetted through and 
through that the very pockets in my pocket-book were full 
of sea. 

It was at Tynemouth, by the way, that Dickens was 
tickled by the story of a poor dressmaker who, when a 
lady, lodging in the same house, sent her up a plate of 
goose on Christmas Day, returned it with a request that 
the lady would “ disseminate her goose in her own sphere.” 


In last week’s Londoner Mr. Owen Seaman has these 
pleasant verses: * 

TO MR. AUSTIN DOBSON 
After Himself. 

(Rondeau of Villon.) 

At sixty years, when April’s face 
Retrieves, as now, the winter's cold, 

Where tales of other Springs are told 
You keep your courtly pride of place. 

Within the circle’s charmed space 
You rest unchallenged, as of old, 

At sixty years. 

Not Time nor Silence sets its trace 
On golden lyre and voice of gold; 

Our Poets’ Poet, still you hold 
The laurels got by no man’s grace— 

At sixty years. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, who will attain his fortieth birthday 
on May 9, is the subject of an article in the Temple 
Magazine. The stories told of him mainly illustrate his 
wish not to be interviewed, anecdoted, or otherwise dis¬ 
turbed. When asked on one occasion to contribute an 
account of his life to a volume of “living celebrities,” 
Mr. Barrie began a mock biography thus: “ On arrival 
in London it was Mr. Barrie’s first object to make a 
collection of choice cigars. Though the author of My 
Lady Nicotine does not himself smoke, his grocer’s message 
boy does. Mr. Barrie’s pet animal is the whale. He 
feeds it on ripe chestnuts.” 


American slow humour—as distinct from American 
slick humour—has its points. Read the following slowly. 
Read it line by line. 

John Henderson lay dying. He was a man of sterling 
qualities and fair position, a thrifty follower of life’s 
duties, respected by all that knew him. The old family 
physician bent over his bedside. They had been boys 
together. 

“John,” the old doctor spoke huskily, “you are going 
to die. I have done all that I can. I think I ought to tell 
you this. I know that you are not afraid of death, but 
before you go there may be something that you would like 
to say, or something that you would like to have done. 
We have known each other all our lives. Tell me if you 
want anything and it shall be done.” 

The sick man was silent. He looked toward the open 
door of the bedroom, moved slightly, and then spoke. 

“ There’s only one thing. And you won’t think that 
it’s trivial and foolish, will you, doctor ? Fifteen years 
ago, just as I was becoming old enough to desire some 
rest and to think I had earned it, I built this house. My 
oldest daughter was then just coming nineteen. Theie 
are, as you know, five others. The youngest is nineteen 
now. Now, if you don’t think it’s asking too much, if 
you will pardon a tired old man’s last request, there’s just 
one thing I would like to have you do tor me. You say 
I’ve got two hours more to live. I wish that you’d take 
me up and put me on the lounge that stands in the oorner 
of the parlour. I hain’t scarcely had a chance to go in 
there for all these fifteen years, and if it ain’t asking too 
much, and you think I won’t discommode the girls more’n 
I ought to, I'd kind o’ like to be in there once for a little 
while before I die.” 


The valuable Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists 
now being compiled by Mr. Lawrence Binyon, who besides 
being a poet is an assistant in the Print Department of 
the British Museum, has reached its second (D-H) volume. 
The name which fills the greatest number of pages is that 
of John Doyle, the “ H. B. ” of bygone Punch numbers. 
But greater names than Doyle’s are, of course, included, 
as Flaxman, Gainsborough, Girtin, and Hogarth, and, 
among foreign artists, Hollar and Holbein. 
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From the article on Ruskin in the April Quarterly 
Review : “ For tender pathos and exquisite poetry nothing 
can surpass the touching lines with which he ended his 
last notes on Turner’s drawings: 

Morning breaks, as I write, along these Coniston Fells, 
and the level mists, motionless and grey beneath the rose 
of the moorlands, veil the lower woods and the sleeping 
village and the long lawns by the lake shore. Oh, that 
some one had but told me in my youth, when all my heart 
seemed to be set on these colours and clouds, that appear 
for a little while and then vanish away, how little my love 
of them would serve me when the silence of lawn and wood 
in the dews of morning should be completed, and all my 
thoughts should be of those whom by neither I was to 
meet more.” 


While in Ireland the Queen accepted a copy of that 
excellent book Some Experiences of an Irish R.M., by E A. 
Somerville and Martin Roes. 


Mb. John Lane has this week added Browning’s The 
Statue and the Bust to the “ Flowers of Parnassus ” series. 


The Gresham Publishing Company announce that early 
in May they will reissue Thompson's Gardener's Assistant 
under the editorship of Mr. William Watson. Mr. 
Watson is an assistant curator at Kew Gardens. 


Bibliographical. 

It is impossible to gather from the accounts in the daily 
papers whether or not Mr. Herman Merivale’s “ Lyrics of 
Pericles ” (to which I referred the other day) were used in 
Mr. Coleman’s adaptation of the play as performed this 
week at Stratford-on-Avon. The said “ Lyrics ” were 
written specially for the adaptation, into which the element 
of music was intended to enter largely. Five in number, 
they do not rise to a very considerable poetic height. 
Take, for example, these lines in “Thaisa’s Dirge ” ; 

Thaisa fair, under the cold sea lying. 

Sleeps the long sleep denied to her by Earth; 

We, adding sighs unto the wild winds’ sighing, 

With all our mourning under-moum her worth; 

The white waves toss their crested plumes above her, 
Round sorrowing faces with the salt spray wet. 

All are her lovers that once learned to love her, 

' And never may remember to forget. 

This last line, I need not say, is much more Victorian than 
Elizabethan. Better than this is the invocation to Ceres, 
beginning: 

Goddess of the golden horn, 

Plenty’s queen when man was born, 

Hear us when we bend the knee, 

To thine high divinity! 

Hear the infant’s hungering cry, 

Mothers’ prayer no more deny: 

Shed thy store o’er field and town, 

Ceres, send thy blessing down. 

Altogether, this -endeavour to go hand in hand with 
Shakespeare was not so successful as could be desired. It 
is not so easy to collaborate with the Bard. Mr. Swin¬ 
burne once wrote a song for introduction into performances 
of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor ” ; but, charming as it 
was (it is preserved in full in Mr. Hollingshead’s Gaiety 
Chronicles , page 271), it was not Shakespeare: it was 
Swinburne, and very good Swinburne too. 

Most of the literary talk this week is about Cowper, of 
whose Task, I see, there is a new illustrated edition. There 
is no getting away from Cowper. Last year there came 
from America a book about him by Marion Harland—one 


of a series called “Literary Hearthstones*’ (fancy!). 
From the same generous source we also got last year a 
selection from the poems. In 1898 there was an illustrated 
edition of John Gilpin ; in 1896 came a selection from the 
poems and a collection of the shorter poems; to 1895 
Wong an edition of the poems (Aldine) and a selection 
from the Letters. The last-named had been preceded in 
1893 by a compilation of the Best Letters, sent over here 
from the States. Then in 1892 Mr. Wright wrote 
Cowper’s Life, Mr. Benham edited his Letters, and Mrs. 
Oliphant edited his Select Poems. The two latter addi¬ 
tions were to the “ Golden Treasury ” series; they had 
appeared originally in 1884 and 1883 respectively. 
Farther back than that, I think, we need not go, except to 
mention Mr. Goldwin Smith’s Monograph on Cowper and 
Mr. Neve’s Concordance to the Poems (which came out in 
1887). 

Two more anthologies are promised—one by “Q.,” 
which is to cover the whole ground of English lyric 
poetry, and the other by Mr. J. L. Brennan, which is to 
deal only with the period From Blake to Arnold. The 
latter, I gather, is to illustrate “ the romantic revival ’’; 
for the former I see no particular raison d’etre, unless 
“Q. ” is going to make a determined effort to supersede 
The Golden Treasury. Moreover, is not Air. Arber even 
now in the throes of producing a mammoth anthology 
of English verse ? “ Q. ” has already given us The Golden 
Pomp — the rather affected title of “a procession of 
English lyrics from Surrey to Shirley.” Let us hope 
that the new collection will not be on so elaborate a scale 
as that. 

Mr. Seaman’s rondeau, addressed to Mr. Austin Dobson 
on the occasion of the latter completing his sixtieth year, 
is no doubt a neat little piece of work, albeit not veiy 
smoothly turned. I should prefer to it Mrs. E. Nisbet’s 
rondeau in celebration of Mr. Dobson, beginning— 

Your dainty muse her form arrays 

In soft brocades in byegone days. 

J. Russell LoweU penned a rondeau of thanks to Mr. 
Dobson for a copy of his Old World Idylls, but he seemed 
not to move quite comfortably in the shackles imposed 
upon him by the “form” adopted. He was hampered, 
too, by a prosaic “ refrain.” 

The monograph whioh Mr. Hector Macpheraon has 
written on the subject of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and which 
is advertised to appear to-day (Friday), is not the first 
attempt that has been made to popularise Mr. Spencer’s 
career and thought. So recently as 1894 Mr. W. H. 
Hudson’s book on the Philosophy and Life of Mr. Spencer 
was published here, reaching a second edition; and to the 
same year belongs the appearance of the first part of Mr. 
F. H. Collins’s Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. The 
issue in 1894 of a little collection of Aphorisms from Mr. 
Spencer’s writings may also be said to have done some¬ 
thing to introduce the philosopher to “the man in the 
street.” 

We are to have a sixpenny edition of The New Magdalen, 
which Wilkie Collins published originally in 1873. Con¬ 
sidering how large an advertisement the book has had 
through the medium of the dramatised version, in which 
Miss Ada Cavendish and (latterly) Miss Janet Achurch 
were so popular, it is a little surprising that the story has 
not had a greater vogue. I am open to correction if 
wrong, but I fancy there has been no fresh edition 
of the work since 1874, though, of course, there may 
have been many reprints from stereos. 

I see that Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce the im¬ 
minent publication of a story by Mrs. Pender Cudlip 
entitled Comrades True. Now, a tale named Comrades 
True was issued in 1891 by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier, who would have, I suppose, some ground of 
complaint against Mrs. Cudlip if she now used the title. 

The Bookwobm. 
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Reviews. 

*• The Divine Chit-Chat of Cowper.” 

The Letters of Cowper. Bohn’s Libraries. (G. Bell & 
Sons.) 

Cowper's Letters. “ Golden Treasury ” Series. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Charles Lamb's remark, that he could call no man his 
friend who was offended by the divine chit-chat of 
Cowper, has, after what has been already a long life of 
usefulness, during the current week been a good deal 
overworked. A Cowper Centenary such as is now raging 
at Olney was bound to bring it forth, for no one else has 
put the case so well. 11 The divine chit-chat of Cowper ” 
is the exact phrase. Turning over the four volumes of the 
poet’s Life and epistolary prattle in Bohn’s Library (as we 
have been doing again the past few nights), the truth of 
Lamb’s position is more and more apparent to us. Not to 
care much about these letters is a natural and conceivable 
enough 6tate of things for many good minds to confess to ; 
but to be offended by them ? The man who should be 
offended by them was truly out of the Elian circle of 
sympathies. 

While yielding to no one in affection for Cowper’s 
letters, we admit to a conviction that a sympathetic yet 
strongly blue-pencilled editor would certainly do them no 
harm. Side by side with a pellucid stream of good sense 
and good humour trickles a rivulet of Huntingdon small 
beer which could be diverted out of the volumes without 
injury. We do not mean such an excellent piece of 
humorous writing as the account of the invasion of the 
poet’s home by the parliamentary candidate—a passage 
from which Dickens may have learnt something—of which 
this is a portion: 

Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of affronts’ 
and would rather, I suppose, climb in at a window, than 
be absolutely excluded. In a minute, the yard, the kitchen, 
aud the parlour were filled. Mr. Grenville, advancing 
toward me, shook me by the hand with a degree of 
cordiality that was extremely seducing. As soon as he 
and as many more as could find chairs were seated, he 
began to open the intent of his visit. I told him I had no 
vote, for which he readily gave me credit. I assured him 
I had no influence, which be was not equally inclined to 
believe, and the less, no doubt, because Mr. Aahburner, 
ihe draper, addressing himself to me at this moment, 
informed me that I had a great deal. Supposing that I 
could not be possess* d of such a treasure without knowing 
it, I ventured to confirm my fi st assertion, by saying, that 
if I had any I was utterly at a loss to imagine where it 
could be, or wherein it consisted. Thus ended the confer¬ 
ence. Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, 
kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed likewise the 
maid in the kitchen, and seemed upon the whole a most 
loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. He is very 
young, genteel, and handsome. He has a pair of very 
good eyes in his head, which not being sufficient as it 
should seem for the many nice and difficult purposes of a 
senator, he has a third alto, which he wore suspended by 
a ribband from his buttonhole. 

That is Cowper’s happiest descriptive manner; happiest 
and least restricted. The amused satirical mind is at play 
and enjoying the game. But only now and then do we 
get anything so unusual as the visit of a candidate or the 
escape of a hare. A selection of Cowper’s Letters does, of 
course, exist: the excellent little volume in the “ Golden 
Treasury” series; but there is still much to be done to 
prepare a serviceable and convenient edition which should 
answer the purpose of the “ general reader.” 

Yet as to what the general reader knows, or thinks, or 
needs of Cowper, we are not competent to speak. “ John 
Gilpin ” has fortunately become a nursery classic, so that 
it is impossible to avoid that; but, after “John Gilpin,” 


who has read through “ The Task ” ? Who knows 
(remember that we are speaking of “ general readers ”) 
even the subject of “Tirocinium”? The exquisite lines 
on receiving his mother’s picture are still read, few collec¬ 
tions of poetry being without them, and the same may be 
said for a few of the shorter pieces, such as “ The Loss of 
the Loyal George" and “The Dog and the Water Lily,” 
and the translation of Vincent Bourne’s “ Jackdaw.” But 
in how many homes are Cowper 1 e Poems household words 
to-day? And yet his message is still what it was; the 
world has altered not at all, except on the surface, and no 
one is doing his work better. The debt which English 
poetry owes to Cowper is considerable, for he was the first 
acceptable revolutionist against the artifice that held the 
muse captive for so long before his day. We say accept¬ 
able, because, striotly speaking, Crabbe came before 
Cowper, but for every one reader that Crabbe had Cowper 
must have numbered fifty. Cowper was the first accept¬ 
able eighteenth-century poet to go straight to nature. It 
is with the names of Wordsworth and Coleridge that the 
great revolt is associated; but Cowper came before them. 
Cowper’s work was done almost before the “Lyrical 
Ballads ” were talked of between the two young enthusiasts 
walking in the Quantock Hills. That is, of course, all 
right; Most, if not all, great movements have had a 
humble foreshadower before the critical time and the 
chosen force arrive, and Cowper was the last man to want 
public praise. “I am merry,” he wrote to Newton con¬ 
cerning “ Table Talk,” “ that I may decoy people into my 
company, and grave that they may be the better for it.” 
That expresses his ambition. And to-day, no less than 
ever, it is well to be decoyed into the company of this 
kindly, keen-eyed, witty, poetical gentleman, whether his 
medium is the limpid verse of ms poetry, or the easy, 
crystal, clear prose of his letters. 

For how perfect a control of words he has for the ex¬ 
pression of fus divine chit-chat! No matter what he has 
to say, whether he describes an Olney neighbour, or the 
sudden apparition of the hunt as he walks abroad, or the 
health of Mrs. Unwin, or his views on Pope, or discusses a 
religious point with one of his correspondents, he is always 
the same, always deliberate and perspicuous and musical, 
and yet forceful. It is the prose of everyday life oarried 
out to its highest power. Let us give a few excerpts taken 
almost as we find them. First, a glimpse of the poet at 
home (in 1782) in a letter to Joseph Hill: 

How different is the complexion of your evenings and 
mine!—yours, spent amid the ceaseless hum that pro¬ 
ceeds from tiie inside of fifty noisy and busy periwigs; 
mine, by a domestic fireside, in a retreat as silent as retire¬ 
ment can make it; where no noise is made but what we 
make for own amusement. For instance here are two 
rustics, and your humble servant in oompany. One of the 
ladies has been playing on the harpsichord, while I, with 
the other, have been playing at battledore and shuttlecock. 
A little dog, in the meantime, howling under the chair of 
the former, performed, in the vocal way, to admiration. 
This entertainment over, I began my letter, and having 
nothing more important to communicate, have given you 
an account of it. 

Such was Cowper’s life for years and years, varied only 
by his occasional lapses into melancholia. Here is a 
criticism: 

I return you many thanks for Boswell’s Tour. I read it 
to Mrs. Unwin after supper, and we find it amusing. 
There is much trash in it, as there must always be in every 
narrative that relates indiscrimately all that passed. But 
now and then the Doctor speaks like an oracle, and that 
makes amends for all. Sir John was a coxcomb, and 
Boswell is not less a coxcomb, though of another kind. I 
fancy Johnson made coxcombs of all his friends, and they 
in return made him a coxcomb; for, with reverence be it 
spoken, such he certainly was, and flattered as he was, he 
was sure to be so. 

Here is a pleasant fancy forming part of an apology for 
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haying so little time in which to write letters. Cowper 
wonders how the antediluvians found the days go; 

I will suppose myself bom a thousand years before 
Noah was bom or thought of. I rise with the sun; I 
worship; I prepare my breakfast; I swallow a bucket of 
goats’ milk, and a dozen good sizeable cakes. I fasten a 
new string to my bow, and my youngest boy, a lad of 
about thirty years of age, having played with my arrows 
till he h»8 stript off all the feathers, I find myself obliged 
to repair them. The morning is thus spent in preparing 
for the chase, and it is become necessary that I should 
dine. I dig up my roots ; I wash them; I boil them ; I 
find them not done enough; I boil them again; my wife 
is angry; we dispute; we settle the point; but in the 
meantime the fire goes out, and must be kindled again. 
All this is very amusing. I hunt; I bring home the prey; 
with the skin of it I mend an old coat, or I make a new 
one. By this time the day is far spent; I feel myself 
fatigued, and retire to rest. Thus what with tilling the 
ground and eating the fruit of it, hunting and walking, 
aud running, and mending old clothes, and sleeping and 
thing again, I can suppose an inhabitant of the primaeval 
world so much occupied as to sigh over the shortness of 
life, and to find at the end of many centuries, that they 
had all slipt through his fingers, and were passed away 
like a shadow. What wonder then that I, who live in a 
day of so much greater refinement, when there is so much 
more to be wanted, and wished, and to be enjoyed, should 
feel myself now and then pinched in point of opportunity, 
and at some loss for leisure to fill four sides of a sheet like 
this? 

Finally, a sentiment not without pertinence to-day, when 
discussions concerning patriotism often rage too fiercely: 

Mr. Newton and I are of one mind on the subject of 
patiiotism. Our dispute was no sooner begun than it 
ended. It would be well, perhaps, if, when two disputants 
begin to engage, their friends would hurry each into a 
separate chaise, and order them to opposite points of the 
compass. Let one travel twenty miles east, the other as 
many west; then let them write their opinions by the 
post. Much altercation and chafing of the spirit would be 
prevented; they would sooner come to a right under¬ 
standing, and running away from each other, would carry 
on the combat more judiciously, in exact proportion to the 
distance. 

Let us hope that the Cowper Centenary will prompt 
many persons to turn their attention to Cowper’s letters. 


A United Italy. 

A Hit tor,i/ of Italian Unity: being a Political History of 

Italy from 1814 to 1871. By Bolton King, M.A. 

2 vols. (Nishet.) 

“ It is easy to demonstrate that an united Italy has had 
its disappointments; it would be easier to prove that a 
divided Italy would have had more.” The reader of Mr. 
Bolton King’s two portly volumes will cordially endorse 
this latter opinion. Nor will it need the eight hundred 
pages which Mr. King has covered to convince him. The 
history of Italy from the invasion of the Barbarians down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century is only less con¬ 
fusing in its complexity than the history of Germany over 
the same period, in that the factors were, perhaps, some¬ 
what more permanent. It is difficult to write the history 
of either Germany or Italy as of an undivided whole, for 
the theoretical bonds which did exist were only retained 
because they did not bind, and the central points exercised 
a centrifugal rather than a centripetal influence. Hence, 
in any case, a history of Italy is a formidable work. The 
wealth of new material on which Mr. King has drawn 
must have greatly increased the magnitude of the task 
which he set himself. The result is a vast storehouse of 
accumulated and ordered historical facts in the history of 
modern Italy, put together with the consummate skill of 
n trained historian, and written down with very consider¬ 


able attention to the form of composition. But to the 
ordinary reader such detailed treatment is forbidding. 
The whole tone' of the book presupposes such an acquaint¬ 
ance with the history of modem Europe, and of Italy in 
particular, that even fairly well informed readers will 
probably find themselves soon out of their depth. The 
fact is, that Mr. King has assumed too hastily that his 
readers are as enamoured of the subject as he is himself, 
while he is also conscious that he is telling the story of 
the struggle for Italian unity to the British public for 
practically the first time at any considerable length. 
Thus, the author must not be surprised if he speaks only 
to a limited audience. The compensation will be, we fear, 
not to his pocket, but to his pride of authorship ; for it is 
a book that should be possessed by every public library 
and every private one that can afford it, while no future 
historian of Europe in the nineteenth century will be able 
or, indeed, will want to ignore it. 

Recent events have helped to cement the bonds between 
Italy and England. An Englishman has no thought about 
Italy but to wish her well. Her manifest unrest and 
insecure unity fill him with nothing but apprehension and 
sorrow. But perhaps, on the contrary, the fact that she 
has got so far on her road towards unity ought to give him 
ground for much hope. That a great deal yet remains to 
be done before the Sicilian and the Lombard feel them¬ 
selves really part of the same nationality is quite true; 
but of the vast difficulties already overcome on the road 
towards such a consummation this book is a record. We 
have long ago consecrated the great names associated in 
idea, though by no means always in practice, with the 
great achievement. Mr. King does not remove any of 
them—Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel— 
from the pedestal to which popular fame has raised them, 
but he shows them in their weakness as well as in their 
strength. The hero of the first volume is Mazzini, of the 
second Cavour; for the note of the time to 1849 was 
aspiration, that of the following years achievement. 
“’The movement,” says Mr. King, “that Mazzini and 
Gioberti and Pius (IX.) had inspired had been essentially 
religious. . . . Their generation praised God; the new 
generation thought more of keeping its powder dry. . . . 
Mazzini flinched from no sacrifice. . . . The new move¬ 
ment . . . put its faith in discipline.” Hence Mazzini in 
his later years descended into a vulgar conspirator, and 
did more harm than good to the great cause. The fact 
was that he was a theoretical republican. “ In the Republic 
Mazzini saw the ideal Commonwealth, where privilege 
was banished, where the poor were made the State’s first 
care, where association and education opened an infinite 
vista of progress.” But Italy needed the strongest of 
monarchies, strong enough to command the confidence of 
the great body of the Italian people, and skilful enough 
to pursue a cunning and successful foreign policy. Never¬ 
theless it is true that “ it was Mazzini’s faith that made 
a united Italy possible, that led even beyond the existing 
fact, beyond the schemes of federation, that till now had. 
been the utmost bourn of national hope, on to what 
seemed the utopian and impossible, but which his teaching 
was to make the gospel of the nation. Only through unity, 
he believed and made them believe, could Italy be strong 
and democratic; only when Rome became her capital 
could she hold her place among the nations of Europe, 
and teach a nobler ideal of government.” Again, Mr. 
King says finely of Mazzini: “ He had the genius to 
see that men require unselfish motives to stir them to 
noble deeds, that they will never rise above themselves 
save for a great and good cause, that it needs some sacred 
idea which goes to the souls of men, to move them to 
action that means loss of love or home or life.” 

Cavour reaped what Mazzini and his followers had 
sowed. “ He had his ideals, but he kept them to himself, 
and ... he rarely allowed himself to be drawn a step 
beyond what the practical opportunities of the moment 
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warranted. His object was to make tbe constitution 
march.” “Open-minded opportunist” that he was, for 
him the unity of Italy was bound up with monarchy and 
the predominance of the House of Piedmont. The political 
end was to be attained somehow, and it was attained, but 
rather as a gift from a magnanimous patron in the shape 
of the French Emperor than as a spontaneous effort of the 
Italian people. Hence came most of the difficulties of 
subsequent years. For Mazzini’s ideal Italy would have 
had to wait long generations, and it might have worked 
out in a shape that he would have been the first to 
repudiate, but one is almost inclined to believe that the 
resulting unity would have been sounder and more natural 
than the somewhat hasty and artificially created unity 
which we see. 

It is true that outside circumstances were not propitious. 
Cavour’s death removed at a critical moment the one man 
who held all the necessary diplomatic threads. Napoleon 
HI. gave assistance which was both indispensable and 
deplorably mischievous. Almost the one stroke of luck 
was the Crimean War, of which Cavour took such magni¬ 
ficent advantage to assert the right of his country to a 
place in the councils of Europe. No less mischievous than 
the French Emperor was Pope Pius IX. His undignified 
attitude increased the sympathy for Italian unity in neutral 
Europe, and did untold harm to his own Church, if not to 
the cause of religion itself. To Garibaldi waa due the union 
of Naples and Sicily with the rest of the kingdom. After 
that was accomplished, he was a restless and mischievous 
free-lance. Finally, Victor Emmanuel—“a rough, good- 
natured, bad-tempered man, of phenomenal ugliness, plain, 
almost boorish, in his tastes, without a trace of genius, 
but with a certain robust, direct common sense ”—enables 
us to understand the limits of Italian unity. There was 
little idealism about the result. Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, 
and Napoleon III.—a less idealistic trio perhaps scarcely 
ever existed. But the unity has been achieved, however 
artificial, and common sense would seem to dictate its 
maintenance. Naturally the way in which a real unity 
shall be ultimately attained must be left to the Italians 
themselves, but Mr. King’s excellent book will help their 
many English sympathisers to understand and appreciate 
the magnitude of the work that still remains to be done. 


Old Wives’ Tales. 

Storyology: Essays in Folk-lore, Sea-lore, and Plant-lore. 

By Benjamin Taylor. (Elliot Stock.) 

Mb. Taylob does not affect to treat scientifically the 
subject of folk-lore. His object is professedly popular. 
He has been content to present his reader with certain 
osies of old-world superstitions, gathered under a few 
road divisions, which are largely indicated by the title. 
Nevertheless he cannot resist a little dalliance with the 
theory of myths; and he plumps boldly for the purely 
material view of their origin from the soil, from actual 
things, persons, and events. Plurality of interpretation is 
a scandal to him. In his modern, analytical prepossession 
that a single thing, can have but a single significance, he 
overlooks the possibility that a myth may, in the mind of 
its inventors and early understanders, have had several 
meanings, all parallel or cognate. The sky may have been 
“ an airy, infinite, radiant vault,” as a matter of literal 
knowledge, yet symbolically a person; nor would this 
prevent it, for the convenience of another myth, assuming 
the association of “a material roof.” How can they be 
all right ? may be a natural question; but the thing is 
possible. It is the old story of the two sides of the shield. 
Only the mythological shield has many more than two 
sides. 

Mr. Taylor does, in dealing with the rod, admit that it 
was obviously a sign of authority,'and that its origin was 


symbolic; but he is far to seek when he tries to determine 
that origin, suggesting Noah’s olive-branch, Aaron’s rod, 
and what not. Not to go too far into the matter, the rod 
was connected with the tree, and so symbolised vital 
potency or energeia (in the Greek sense). A man’s rod 
signified the special potency, the sap, that was in him as 
an individual—what we should now call his personality. 
With this concurred the uses of the rod or staff, as support 
or weapon; for a man’s vital potency was alike his stay, 
his strength, and his source of effect or compulsion upon 
others—of authority upon others. The king’s rod showed 
the divine potency in him as king. And the material of 
the rod showed the kind of power symbolised—gold, 
divine power; the reed (brittle, and growing in the 
waters) mere natural power, and so forth. 

But we will not “ consider too curiously,” as Horatio 
says; the more that explanation is not Mr. Taylor’s 
strong point. Let us rather gather a handful of the 
picturesque superstitions which he has pleasantly collated. 
The moon is one of his most interesting themes. We 
protest, however, at the outset against the unprincipled 
attempt of Mr. Baring-Gould to lay a mythological hand 
upon unoffending and innocent nursery-rhyme. Jack and 
Jul are wondrously traced to a Scandinavian Hjuki and 
Bil, who were caught up by the moon as they were carry¬ 
ing a pitcher of water from the well Brygir. With a 
refinement of sacrilege, Mr. Baring-Gould proceeds to 
reduce Jack and Jill to moon-spots, and to suggest that 
their successive falls represent the consecutive vanishing 
of the moon-spots. And doubtless the cow which 
vaulted the same luminary was the cow of Isis, nor 
is it dubious that the invocation to the cat may have 
had some obscure connexion with the puss-headed Pasht 
—come the fiddle whence it may!—and, in short, the 
possibilities are too frightful. This kind of thing, at least, 
must be resisted. 

It is more humanising to read that country lasses 
sat astride stiles to greet the new moon with—“A 
fine moon! God bless her! ” as if she were a new-born 
child. The Samoan man-in-the-moon, by the way, is a 
woman (if we may be suffered the bull). She was one 
Sina, who was cutting mulberry-bark for cloth, in a 
famine-time, with her child by her. Up rose the full 
moon—like a great bread-fruit, thought Samoan Sina. 
“ Why cannot you come down and let my child have a bit 
of you ? ” she asked—rash-tongued, for the moon, irate at 
being considered edible, came down with a vengeance, and 
took the whole “ show ” (as our cousins say) up with her. 
In the full moon the Samoans still see Sina and her child’s 
face, and her board and mallet. Now (though Mr. Taylor 
does not notice this) the name Sina is simply a feminised 
form of Sin, the old Canaanitish moon-god, who has left 
his name on the Desert of Sin (traversed by the Israelites) 
and in many other forms. It is interesting to find that 
“ glamour ” really rises from the association of the moon 
with magic. Glam, in the nominative form gldmir, is a 
poetical word in the prose Edda of India, which was, it 
seems, an old name for the moon. There is a charming 
legend of Southern India, told by Miss Frere, which 
accounts for why the sun is blazing and avoided (by 
Hindoos), the wind parching and abominable in the hot 
weather, but the moon grateful, bright, and cool. Gluttony 
is at the bottom of it. They are all children of a very 
distant star, it appears, and one day they went to dine 
with their uncle and aunt, the Thunder and Lightning. 
(Most unexpected relatives!) Sun and Wind ate all they 
could, but the Moon put away bits of everything for the 
mother under her beautiful long finger-nails. (Heaven 
save the lady’s husband from a predestinate scratched face, 
as Beatrice would say!) When they got home, Sun and 
Wind not only had nothing in answer to their mother’s 
inquiries whether they had remembered her at dinner, but 
“ cheeked ” her into the bargain. Moon, however, with a 
bright smile, shook her hands, and showered down the finest 
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feast ever was seen. Wherefore their mother cursed the 
Sun and Wind, but gave perpetual blessing to the Moon. 
A more home-association is recalled by the recent passage 
of Good Friday; for the hot-cross bun is nothing but a 
Christianised relic of the cakes which the Jewish exiles (in 
Jeremiah) offered to the “Queen of Heaven.” These had 
the image of the goddess, instead of the cross; and moon- 
cakes are still made in China during the great moon- 
festival of the eight month. 

The sea affords Mr. Taylor another plentiful crop, but, 
on the whole, of less interest than might be looked for. 
It is largely connected with odd derivations. It is odd, 
for example, to learn that the John Dory was supposed 
to be the very fish from which St. Peter took the coin for 
the temple-tribute; and the two marks on either side the 
mouth are the impressions of the Apostle’s thumb and 
forefinger, wherewith he drew it from the sea. Now, 
St. Peter being the door-keeper of Heaven, John Dory 
is just a corruption of janitors. “ Mother Cary’s chickens ” 
are from the mediaeval belief that those birds were the 
Madonna’s storm warning, “ Mother Cary ” being Mater 
Cara, the “Beloved Mother.” “Davy Jones’s Locker” 
requires a mighty deal of believing. “ Davy ” is traced 
to the Hindu Bevas, regarded as evil spirits—from which 
root is our Devil. “ Jones ” is identified with Jonah, who 
was marooned in a desert whale; while the “locker” is 
(toughest of all) traced to Loiki, the Scandinavian spirit of 
ill, who might be supposed to have his receptacle for lost 
souls at the bottom of the sea. 

Perhaps that morsel will suffice for the reader’s present 
digestion. Mr. Taylor’s book is readable and gossipy, 
and will pass an agreeable hour for such as are interested 
in “old wives’ tales ” without caring to study them deeply 
or scientifically—if science can be predicated with regard 
to our present knowledge of the subject. And to more 
than this it does not pretend. 


Edwardus Gratiosus. 

The History of Edward the Third. By James Mackinnon, 

Ph.D. (Longmans.) 

Da. Maokinnon’s monograph is based on “ the investiga¬ 
tion of contemporary evidence,” and, if an apology for 
writing once more the history of Edward the Thud is 
required, it may be found in the number of “ new or 
improved sources” made available during recent years. 
Not only have many of the minor chronicles of the 
fourteenth century been issued in the “Rolls” series, or in 
corresponding Scotch, French, and Belgian collections, but 
even Froissart himself has been, as Dr. Mackinnon puts it, 
“ re-created ” in the magnificent editions founded upon 
contemporary texts of M. Luce and Baron de Lettenhowe. 

Dr. Mackinnon’s volume is by no means an eulogy of 
Edward the Third. He realises the bigness of the man, 
“the incarnation of the aggressive English spirit,” who 
had the will and the strength to make the history of 
England practically the history of Western Europe for 
half a century. But it is his final judgment, as it must 
surely be that of every unprejudiced student of the period, 
that the energy was misapplied and misdirected, and that 
the policy which threw France and Scotland into flames is 
one of the more disastrous examples of the craving of kings 
for aggrandisement. Dr. Mackinnon, indeed, is no drum 
and trumpet historian. He is a little impatient with the 
details of marches and slaughters; and, having lifted the 
veil of chivalry, holds it but in scant respect. “ In the 
wars of Edward HI.,” says Hallam, “originating in no 
real animosity, the spirit of honourable as well as courteous 
behaviour towards the foe seemed to have reached its 
highest point.” But Dr. Mackinnon somewhat grimly 
points out that the courtesy soon vanishes when you get on 


the actual track of one of Edward’s expeditions, with its 
invariable accompaniment of wasted fields, and burned 
villages, and violated women. The trappings of chivalry 
and romance, however, are certainly not wanting through¬ 
out the reign. Imposing in appearance, and of fascin¬ 
ating bearing, the king himself well became a pageant. 
Edwardus Gratiosus —Edward the Graceful—the chroniclers 
call him, although history has not adopted the epithet. 
In the court feasts of the reign, elaborate heraldic and 
chivalric ceremonial reached its highest point. The 
establishment, in imitation of King Arthur at Tintagel, of 
a Round Table, and that some years later of the still 
surviving Order of the Garter, are familiar events. Frois¬ 
sart, indeed, confused them, but they are distinct. Less 
known is the story of the “ Vow of the Heron,” taken by 
Edward in 1337, before the Hundred Years’ War began. 
The instigator was Robert of Artois. 

One day Robert went a-hunting with his falcon and 
caught a heron, with which he entered the royal banquet¬ 
ing hall at London, where Edward was holding high 
festival in honour of his guest, John of Hainault. Robert 
presented the bird to the king, saying that he offered the 
most timid of birds to the least courageous of monarchs, 
for had Edward been a man of spirit he would ere now 
have laid claim to the crown of France. The king reflected 
a little. “ It is not true,” replied he at length, “that I 
am wanting in courage. I was maliciously deceived when 
I did homage at Amiens to Philip of Valois. But now 
I vow to God, to the heron, and to the queen, that before 
a year has run I shall place on her head the crown of 
France, even if I have but one Englishman to oppose to 
six Frenohmen.” At this Robert laughed a loud and grim 
laugh, and calling a damsel from the banqueting-table, 
placed the heron in her hands, and besought her to aid 
him to bear it manfully in war, like King Poros, who long 
ago had sworn on a peacock, borne by a young lady fair. 
He then conducted her before the queen, the Etuis of 
Salisbury, Hereford, and Suffolk, the Bishops of Durham 
and Lincoln, the Lord of Fauquemont and Walter de 
Manny, who each vowed on the heron to carry war into 
the kingdom of France. He next turned to John of 
Hainault, who would fain have excused himself, saying, 
with unchivalrous bluntness, that he would serve whoever • 
would pay best. At which the English lords laughed 
heartily, and ultimately John of Hainault took the vow 
with the rest, the queen adding that, with the sanction 
of her husband, she vowed to God and the heron that if 
the king crossed the sea to vindicate his rights, she would 
follow him in his travels. 

Dr. Mackinnon, we think, takes this picturesque narrative 
rather seriously as history, but at least it illustrates the 
temper of the fourteenth century chroniclers and their 
public. 

We find in Dr. Mackinnon’s book a learned, a judicious, 
and not an unentertaining treatment of its subject. The 
style is, perhaps, a little uncouth, more particularly when 
he gambols. Carlyle would appear to have still his hold 
upon the Scotch imagination, and you recognise him, but 
how far off, in such a passage as the following: 

Once more, what a fool of a world is this misguided 
fourteenth century. Clearly lunatic, and, as is always the 
case with lunatics, unconscious of the fact. Otherwise we 
should not find sanguinary clerics ascribing to “ our Lord ” 
the honour of such savage orgies, and giving thanks to 
God accordingly. Heigho ! what a perverted moral sense 
sometimes lurks under stole and tunic. 

Nor can we commend the absence of an index, and of what 
is rapidly becoming recognised as no less essential in a 
work of erudition than an index, a bibliography or hand 
list of authorities. 
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Discreet Satire. 

The Trials of the Bantocks. By G. S. Street. (Lane. 

3s. 6d.) 

It is Mr. Street’s pleasant way to assume in his books, 
with unusual skill and verisimilitude, objectionable 
characteristics that are really foreign to his nature. In 
his Autobiography of a Boy he played at being a hateful 
and very kickable little decadent pig. In the present 
work he is a social parasite, a tame cat, a flatterer attached 
to a wealthy upper middle-class family. This position 
enables him to see all that passes and afterwards to 
record it. As, for the most part, there is nothing to see 
but selfishness and paltriness, snobbishness and greed, the 
result would be monotonous indeed were it not for Mr. 
Street’s happy equipment of the historian with a gift of 
toadyism that causes him to view such displays with 
approbation. His unassailable belief in the perfection of 
Mrs. Bantock in spite of every evidence to the contrary, 
and the naive manner in which this belief is stated, save 
the situation, so that what is a merciless indictment of the 
indulgence and spiritual apathy of the unthinking and 
self-righteous rich is also a work of amusing humour. 

The book is, however, too long. Two, at least, of the 
episodes might well have been omitted. The man who 
slapped Mr. Bantock on the back is a stage figure not 
worthy of a place in Mr. Street’s first-hand gallery, and the 
account of the athletic sports is singularly unprovocative 
of laughter and not in the least convincing. We can 
neither believe that Mr. Bantock would have joined the 
sack race nor that he would have won it. Mr. Street 
might also have deleted certain repetitions, and we doubt 
if the chapter entitled “ Moss ” is quite necessary to the 
picture. But for the rest we have nothing but praise. 
Perhaps the best thing in the book is the “ Ordeal of 
Russell Bantock.” We quote part of the description of 
Russell Bantock which serves as preamble to his great 
trial: 

His private income is at present only two thousand a 
year, and in his opinion that is an insufficient sum on 
which, in his position, to marry; in a few years it will be 
considerably increased, and then, I believe, he will add 
his influence to the institution of matrimony; in fact, I 
know that he has already fixed on his future house, though 
not yet on the lady. In this matter he is wisely careful 
not to commit himself, being aware that in the course of a 
few years his inclinations might change—unless, indeed, a 
peculiarly desirable person (in point of rank or money) 
were to be attainable, in which case he has told me in con¬ 
fidence that he might hurry matters to an earlier issue. I 
need hardly say that he belongs to two irreproachable 
clubs. He has little time for literary cultivation, but 
keeps up an acquaintance with contemporary letters by 
reading the reviews of new books in the Times, and he has 
told me that he would be quite charmed to meet a few of 
the better-known writers of the period, simply as writers, 
and not counting those whose social position would make 
them in any case people one likes to know. In faot, 
Russell is an accomplished and admirable example of 
English young manhood: he is business-like and far- 
seeing, and, not disdaining the amusements natural to his 
years, he pursues them with unvarying discretion. 

The ordeal was the necessity, one Sunday morning in the 
height of the season, to walk up Piccadilly in a frock-coat 
surmounted by a pot hat. Another member of Russell’s 
club had accidentally taken his tall hat, leaving only the 
pot hat in place. Russell would have taken a cab had 
not Lord X. suddenly accosted him and asked him to 
walk his way for the purpose of discussing the conditions 
attaching to the grouse moor which Mr. Bantock thought 
of renting from his lordship. As Mr. Street says, “ You 
see the tragedy.” 

I have always admired the Spartan boy who said 
nothing of the fox that gnawed his vitals, but what was 
he to Russell Bantock? I watched him; his face was 
calm; every now and then he made an intelligible reply 
to Lord X. But, of course, when he had an opportunity, 


he stopped for a moment to explain his distressing costume 
to his friends. And even that slight mitigation was 
presently denied him. After the third occasion Lord X., 
with almost inconceivable brutality, exclaimed^: “ If you 
mention that hat again I shall smash it in; I’m' sick of it.” 
Russell bit his lip, but took the brutal hint. Not a word 
of reproach did he say, and he was only twenty-six years 
old! 


A Melancholy Economist. 

The Psychology of Socialism. By Gustave Le Bon. (Fisher 

Unwin. 16s.) 

M. Gustave Lb Bon in this volume bases his whole case 
against Socialism on the assumption that Socialism is a 
religion, differing from most religions in that immediate 
material gain takes the place of the hope of immortality. 
But as he believes that it is vain to try to suppress a 
religion, we are at a loss to understand why he has written 
a book of 07er 400 pages to prove the contrary. Perhaps 
the explanation is that he cannot reconcile what is logically, 
on his hypothesis, inevitable with the meliorism which Ins 
study of politics has forced upon him. 

This self-stultification oontmually appears. For example, 
permitting himself to hope that regeneration might come 
to the Latin bureaucratic nations by way of education, he 
forgets for a moment his fatalism; but, suddenly recovering, 
he adds characteristically that a reform of education “would 
imply this veritable miracle—the transformation of the 
national mind.” Again, after beseeching his readers to 
do their utmost to keep Socialism from being tried in their 
country, he smiles at nis own counsels, knowing that they 
“ are perhaps as vain as the vows made to an invalid 
whose days have been numbered by fate.” The interest 
of the volume is in the revelation it gives us of M. Gustave 
Le Bon’s philosophic bias. 

The truth is, that Socialism is much less a faith to-day 
than it was at the time of the French Revolution, and 
consequently it is much more reasonable in its demands. 
M. Gustave Le Bon does not think that there is any 
considerable Socialistic faction in England. He forgets, 
probably, that the democracy here uses its “ dangerous ” 
men and puts them into positions of trust—a more excellent 
way than thrusting them into prison or suppressing free 
speech. We must not forget to mention that M. Gustave Le 
Bon does not find that Democracy tends towards Socialism: 
on the contrary, he believes that the liberty and free com¬ 
petition which are the characteristics of the Democracies 
of England and America make for individualism. This is 
very loose thinking ; collectivism and individualism must 
necessarily in complex Democracies run side by side. It 
is difficult to realise that at any stage of the political 
evolution either individualism or collectivism could be 
perfectly eliminated. So long as human nature has a 
social as well as an individual element so long will it 
surround itself with institutions which shall express this 
duality. A better title for the book would have been 
“Economic Facts and Fancies ”; the Socialism here treated 
is decidedly obsolescent, and lie Psychology—the little 
there is of it—is superficial. 

M. Gustave Le Bon in his last two books, The Crowd 
and The Psychology of Peoples, showed his mastery in 
what might be called “ drag-net ” psychology. He has 
a fine intelligence for seizing ana contrasting racial 
characteristics; for analysing the emotions and elementary 
concepts of a crowd; but he lacks the dexterity and micro¬ 
scopic sight which is able to distinguish slight variations 
between group and group. “ When people are gathered 
together to consider a question of politics, religions, or 
morals, they are the dead, not the living, who discuss. 
They are the souls of their ancestors that speak from their 
mouths, and their words are the echoes of the eternal voices 
of the dead, to which the living are always obedient.” It 
is in such writing as this that M. Gustave Le Bon is at 
his best. 
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Other New Books. 

The Gbeat Game. By Edward Spences. 

Edward Spencer is the name on the cover, but the title- 
page lets us into the secret that this is but a mere private 
appellation, the name by which the author is known to the 
postman and Kelly’s Directory. Publicly Mr. Spencer is 
Nathaniel Gubbins, of the Sporting Life or Pink ' Vh, and 
in that capacity numbers readers and admirers who are as 
the sands on the seashore for multitude. The Great Game 
seems to represent the first skimming of the milk-pan of 
Mr. Spencer’s recollections of the turf during the past 
thirty years, for it cannot by any means exhaust his 
memories or impressions. Not a dull page, not a dull 
paragraph, is there in this cheery, slangful work. The 
whole turf is mirrored here: its good humour, its cynicism, 
its philosophy, its easy morality, its enthusiasms, its jokes. 
Here is a glimpse of Leviathan Davies, one of the old 
bookmakers who had the grand manner: 

It is safe to prophesy that we shall never again see the 
like of Davies in ahettmg-ring. Possessed of an unusual 
stock of energy and unusual powers as a ready reckoner, 
a stranger to fatigue and fear, he was absolutely unique as 
a layer of odds. Amongst the earliest recollections of the 
writer’s is a day on Newmarket Heath in the fifties. And 
as I write I can see the stiff, portly figure of the then 
Marquis of Exeter, as, mounted on a bald-faced cob, he 
entered the outer circle of what was then the betting-ring. 
At that period there was hardly a suspicion of the tumult 
which now prevails on the reserved lawn; and fielders, for 
the most part, instead of bellowing their wants, used to 
wait till a customer approached them. 

“ Is Mr. Davies here ? ” inquired the Marquis, in most 
courteous tones; and very soon the Leviathan was facing 
him on the other side of the railings. 

“ What can I do for you, m’lord ? ” 

“ What odds do you offer against my horse ? ” inquired 

the noble owner of-, I forget the animal’s name, but 

it was one of the family of “ Knights ” who used to oarry 
the Stockwell colours. 

“ D’you want it to money, m’lord P ” 

“ Certainly,” said the marquis. 

“ I’D bet you £10,000 to £3,000, m’lord.” 

“ Write it down, then,” said the white-chokered noble, 
who turned his cob’s head and cantered off. 

Mr. Spencer’s chapter entitled “ Under the Seat ” should 
be valuable to students of current slang. Altogether an 
amusing and entertaining book. (Bichards. 5s.) 

Evolution. By Frank B. Jevons. 

Whatever he writes upon, whether it be primitive religion, 
Greek archaeology and literature, or metaphysics, Dr. 
Jevons never fails of being at least interesting. His 
present volume, which appears in “ The Churchman’s 
Library,” and may be said to belong to the metaphysic of 
apologetics, is no less thoughtful and no less ingenious 
than its predecessors. That it is logically sound we 
cannot bring ourselves to think; and the margins of our 
copy are peppered with signs of interrogation and dissent. 
It is Dr. Jevons’s desire to show that the processes of 
evolution in the physical world are not, as Huxley urged, 
indifferent to man’s ideals of the good, or, as he puts it 
theologically, that “the process of evolution is a revelation 
of Divine love.” He attempts to prove this by an analysis 
of religious faith, which he regards as having precisely 
the same amount of logical justification as the “ faith ” 
which he asserts that men of science place in the “ Uni¬ 
formity of Nature,” and which is presupposed in the 
scientific theory of evolution itself. This seems to us very 
hazardous reasoning. The faith in Uniformity, so far as 
it is an intellectual necessity at all, is only justified so 
long as the fact of Uniformity remains uncontradicted. 
A single well-authenticated miracle would destroy it at ones. 
Faith in the omnipotence of good is, on the other hand, 


contradicted daily by the existence of evil. We do not, 
of oourse, speak in either case of subjective faith, but 
only of its logical or pseudo-logical basis. We do not 
find Dr. Jevons convincing, but his book deserves the 
careful consideration of all who are interested in such 
metaphysical problems. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

A Historical Commentary 
on St. Paul’s 

Epistle to the Galatians. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. 

Prof. Ramsay, who has the rare merit of combining 
with his profound scholarship a certain grace of style and 
the fire of real enthusiasm, is concerned mainly with the 
question who those Galatians were to whom St. Paul 
addressed his letter. Commentators have been as unani¬ 
mous as it is in the nature of commentators to be in hold¬ 
ing that St. Paul’s converts dwelt in the cities of Northern 
Galatia. The Aberdeen professor, whose knowledge of 
historical Asia Minor is unrivalled, exhaustively examines 
the evidences bearing, however remotely, upon the status 
and conditions of Northern Galatia with reference to the 
phrasing of the Epistle. And he clinches his argument in 
favour of the South Galatian communities by two or 
three striking considerations. What was the effect of 
the letter ? On the North Galatian hypothesis, nothing : 
for the silence of the author of the Acts can be explained 
only by the supposition that these churches were lost to 
Faulimstic Christianity and that in kindness the painful 
episode was passed over lightly by the historian. This 
Dr. Ramsay refuses to believe of “ this unique and 
marvellous letter, which embraces in its six short chapters 
such a variety of vehement and intense emotions as could 
probably not be paralleled in any other work.” To 
suppose it unsuccessful were “ to despair of Paul.” 

The letter, with its commanding and almost autocratic 
tone—though I feel and confess that these adjectives are 
too strong and ignore the emotion, and sympathy, and 
love which breathe through the words and take much of 
the sting from them—is one that could be justified only by 
success. If it faded, then it deserved to fad. No man 
has any right to use such a tone to other men unless it is 
the suitable and best tone for their good; and the issue is 
the only test whether it was suitable and best. 

It will be seen that Dr. Ramsay has the precious power of 
imagination. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tennyson as a 

Religious Teacher. By C. F. G. Masterman, M.A. 

Mr. Masterman’s elaborate contribution to the “ copious 
literature ” that has gathered round Tennyson is perhaps 
hardly justified by the importance, in itself and for itself, 
of the poet’s religious thinking. He lived, indeed, in a 
current of ideas, and always regarded himseif as a thinker. 
But ideas were of importance to him mainly as they 
affected his imagination, and he was capable of holding 
contradictories in solution without any very great mental 
distress. He was carried along with, rather than led, the 
stream of contemporary thought. Mr. Masterman’s 
liberal quotations make it clear, moreover, that the poems 
in which Tennyson was most occupied with ideas are by 
no means those in which he reached his highest pitch of 
literary excellence. The book, however, is a serious and 
a thoughtful, and a well-reasoned book. Mr. Masterman 
comprehends the scheme of Tennyson’s religion and 
personal and social ethics probably more lucidly and justly 
than he ever comprehended them himself: and the study, 
just because Tennyson was so little removed from the 
plane of thought of ordinary men, becomes of interest as 
an account of tendencies and compromises of thought 
common to many more or less speculative minds of the 
last generation. They are not the tendencies or the com¬ 
promises prevalent just now, because we are of another 
generation. But they helped to make us, and have at 
least an historic interest. (Methuen.) 
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Books of Travel. 

In giving to the world a number of letters, and a mass 
of Notes on Sport and Travel (Macmillan), written by her 
father, George H. Kingsley, Miss Mary Kingsley sketches 
in her pleasant, hearty way the characteristics of the three 
Kingsley brothers, Charles, Henry, and George. They 
were all remarkable men; but Miss Kingsley claims that 
her father was “ certainly the happiest of the three 
brothers.” He was a born wanderer, and it was his 
delight as a medical student to be done with the term’s 
work at the hospital, shoulder a knapsack, and be off 
for a long, solitary ramble through Germany, Switzerland, 
or Austria, the Rhineland or the Thuringen Wald, and 
the remote Carpathians. He had wide, quick sympathies, 
and asked nothing of life but variety and freedom. His 
power of adapting himself to all surroundings and com¬ 
panies was intuitive and remarkable. “He could listen 
with rapt attention to the poems of a German school¬ 
master, comparing them to every effort of the Teutonic 
lyre, from Anne Mariechen up to Bekranfz mit Laub. He 
could talk about guns with the foresters; he could crack 
jokes with Herr Wirth and flirt with his rosy-cheeked 
daughters; and doubtless, even in those immature days, 
he put into practice his favourite precept for travellers, 
and also for men who stay at home: ‘ Always make love 
to the old ladies.’” In later years George Kingsley’s 
wanderings took a world-wide range; he was much' in the 
South Seas, much in the Canadian forests; he cruised on 
a British warship, and indulged in “ sub-glacial angling ” 
far north, Labrador way. This record completes a trilogy 
of fame, and for its own sake was well worth giving to the 

world, for it is the portrait of a true Englishman.- The 

Caroline Islandt: Travel in the Sea of the Little Lands 
(Methuen). Mr. F. W. Christian gives us a learned and 
voluminous description of the islands forming the great 
Caroline group. His book is a serious ethnological and 
scientific account of islands which have hitherto been 
familiarised to us in the books of Stevenson and Louis 
Becke, from both of whom he received valuable advice. 
But Mr. Christian’s master in South Sea exploration is 
the German traveller and naturalist J. S. Kubary, who, 
although little known to fame, spent many years in 
unobtrusive painstaking work among the islands of the 
Pacific. Mr. Christian’s special theme is the lonely island 
of Ponape, with a mysterious ruined city on its east coast 
—a South Sea Pompeii—which he will not believe was 
the work of pirates or early Spanish voyagers, but to 
which he ascribes an interesting and complex native origin 
—supporting his views by ethnological and philological 
arguments, which can probably be rightly weighed only 
by a few German students. Mr. Christian’s book is a 
mass of rare information, of patiently accumulated detail 
in archaeology, folk-lore, natural history, and geography. 
But the glamour of the islands is not lost on him: “ Like 
Stevenson in Apemama ‘ I heard the pulse of the besieging 
sea,’ sound sweet to the ears of those who dwell in the little 

sea-girt lands.”-To all who are contemplating a tour 

in the lovely and richly interesting valley of the Rhone, 
we can oommend Mr. Charles W. Wood’s In the Valley of 
the Rhone (Macmillan). Mr. Wood’s book is written on 
the old-fashioned lines, is full of talks with guides and 
.peasants, little historical digressions, and miscellaneous 
chit-chat. It is also admirably illustrated. At Chillon, 
Arles, Le Puys, Avignon, Yaucluse, we have the same 
inexhaustible flow of pleasant travel talk and lively 

retrospect.- A Narrative of Crimes in the Mediterranean 

(Oliver & Boyd) is a journal kept by William Black, a 
naval surgeon, during the Greek War of Independence 
(1822-1826). Mr. Black was surgeon on H.M.8. Chanticleer, 
and his journal is now issued by his nephew. The book 
consists of good travel descriptions, illustrated from the 
author’s sketches, and criticism on the fighting between the 
Greek and Turkish fleets. It is admirably produced by the 
publishers. 


Fiction. 

The Rhymer. By Allan M‘Aulay. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

This is a bold attempt for a beginner, as we suppose Mr. 
M'Aulay to be. It is nothing less than to construct a 
novel of which the secondary plot turns on the love-affair 
of Robert Burns and Clarinda—otherwise Mrs. Maclehose. 
The book has decided promise. The characters, if none of 
them very original or subtle, are drawn with decision and 
clearness; they live and have their being. Herries, the 
hero, is a very irritating prig, and the author did not 
mean him to be; but he lives: Mrs. Maclehose lives, 
pretty, sentimental, good-natured, vivacious, and slipshod 
of principle; Burns himself lives, if not as he lived some 
hundred years ago. The story is conventional, but it is 
well and freshly told: it is studiously simple, and moves 
in a simple atmosphere; there are but four chief characters 
in all. It is something to have treated such a theme, and 
made it nor dry, nor pretentious, nor unreal. Mr. 
M'Aulay, one may well expect, will do better work than 
The Rhymer. 

For it has many shortcomings, besides those which we 
have already implicated. Some of the traps which are set 
for the historical novelist the author has avoided. He 
has skilfully indicated the local colour of the place and 
period by unobtrusive side-touches, eschewing the pedantry 
of formal description; we realise the old Edinburgh, its 
old fashions and pleasantly ancient ways, without being 
called upon to stand aside from the story and observe. 
But the language has been a stumbling-block; his speech 
bewrayeth him. Mrs. Maclehose, for instance—for chief 
instance—talks now very pretty eighteenth-century talk, 
perfumed with “ la’s! ” ana the like, as with old lavender; 
and presently she is gossiping unashamed modem Scots— 
nay, falls sometimes upon jarringly present-day phrases. 
“Nature has been kind to me in some respects, but one 
essential she has denied me utterly; it is that instantaneous 
perception of the fit and unfit, which is so useful in the 
conduct of life.” Why, this is some critical article in a 
Victorian weekly; it is certainly not Clarinda. Even the 
Scots, to a Southron judgment, seems to show a similar 
tendency to ebb and flow into plain English. Better had 
Mr. M'Aulay altogether abandoned the effort to tincture 
his dialogue with archaisms, and contented himself with 
keeping a distance from obtrusive modernity. 

Nancy Maclehose herself has been very plausibly con¬ 
ceived and sketched from the indications of her corre¬ 
spondence with Bums. But the great feat which obviously 
insists on our judgment is the prominent introduction of 
the ploughman-poet as a realised personality. Here the 
author has failed—but failed mildly. As mirrored in the 
attitude of others, Burns is too modem. “ The world’s poet, 
the singer for all time and for all hearts! ” Nancy calls 
him. Not only the attitude, but the very phrases are 
modem. Fashionable Edinburgh flattered and raved 
about Bums as a peasant-prodigy, a poet of new and 
striking genius. But that he was a singer for all time 
even his female devotees had scaroe formally conceived; 
and if the idea of his becoming a “ world-poet” had ever 
entered their heads—as there is little likelihood and no 
evidence that it ever did— they would have lacked the 
epithet to utter it. For that matter, few but Scotsmen 
would now give him the title. “ Ye may glower,” says 
the working-man in the Edinburgh street, “ and your eyes 
be fu’ o’ pride—for that is Robert Bums! ’’ And the 
working-man is again an anachronism, for the universal, 
boastful peasant proprietorship in Bums is modern, a 
plant of slower growth than Mr. M'Aulay would have us 
imagine. 

In Burns himself the author has essayed a task nigh 
impossible: to depict the union in one man of the satyr 
ana the angel, the sensualist and the genius. The result, 
as it was bound to be, is lop-sided. To depict the satyr 
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was easy, to suggest the genius difficult. For the genius 
can only be suggested, not delineated. Genius is too 
elusive an attribute for that. As a consequence, we get 
the satyr very vividly, but a very faint image of the 
genius. The latter fails to impress himself. The touches 
employed for the purpose are too obvious, too conventional. 
Burns in these pages is a robust and virile young farmer 
with strong and unrestrained passions and a taste for 
ballad music. Worse still, the artifice to which he is made 
to lend himself for revenge upon Herries, and from which 
issues the calamity of the somewhat conventional heroine, 
is of inexcusable dastardliness. We get no sufficient 
palliation from the circumstance that he was drunk, and 
worked upon by his boon comrade Nichol. The thing 
remains unpardonable, unthinkable. It is a fault in art. 
But if Mr. M'Aulay has not succeeded, he might easily 
have done worse. For Burns, at any rate, is a personality, 
and (that one touch apart) a conceivable personality. Mr. 
M‘Aulay, we repeat, has shown considerable gift, and it 
is likely he may show more. 


Two Summers. By Mrs. J. Glenny Wilson. (Harper.) 

Of the two summers, one passes in an unnamed island of 
the South Pacific, the other in an English country house. 
The story is of the simplest. Tells how Edward Lindsay, 
a middle-aged barrister, finds in Julia a girl to whom 
years before he had rendered a service—a loan of money 
to release her from an embarrassment not wholly uncon¬ 
nected with the attentions of a foreign nobleman. Tells 
of Julia’s secret betrothal to Theo Ashby, the undistin¬ 
guished author of Friends of Aunt Maria's. Tells of 
Lindsay’s escape from treacherous breakers. Tells of a 
lady who “ spoke in a low, sweet, throaty voice, in short 
sentences—matters of fact and direct questions—which she 
handed to her guest at intervals, as if she were cutting 
pieces of bread from a very plain loaf ” ; of a curate who 
played “ incuratical ’’ music. Drops incidentally into 
criticism, thus: 

“ Yes, I think George Eliot is very pretty, but I don’t 
think her characters are very nice always. I do like really 
fine characters in a book. Now, with Miss Brown-Smith’s 
people one has so much to admire; they are so true and 
noble. ...” 

This is Mrs. Wilson at her best: 

Every peak and buttress and precipice was wrapped in 
a lovely garment, shading from deepest purple to fading 
lilac, like the iridescent plumage of a pigeon’s breast. 
The foothills were darker in their impenetrable sheath of 
forest; but the plunging cliffs and the great shoulders of 
the middle range floated and trembled and almost breathed 
in living intensity of colour. Quick as the light ran over 
the ridges the hurrying shadow followed it. Moving 
isles of veiled sunshine, shafts of golden air, were building 
and casting down and building up again their beautifiS 
house of dreams, all through the amber peace of the quiet 
autumn afternoon. 

At her worst, facetious and ungrammatical, she shall not 
be quoted at all. The story is so slight that it has seemed 
not worth while to repeat it here; but it is told with a 
kind of tea - table smartness that gently detains the 
attention. 


Notes on Novels. 

[_ These notes on the week's ltd ton are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a select son will follow."] 

A Mountain Eueopa. By John Fox, jun. 

This little story (it is a short novel with wide margins), 
by the author of The Kentuckians, secures the reader’s 
confidence at once. Capital is the opening description of 


the meeting between the polished Clayton and the heroine, 
riding on a bull in the Jellico Valley in the Far Wert. 
The bull shied at Clayton, and, some meal being spilt, 
the girl was angry. But afterwards she reflected on this, 
to her, new type of man: “He was mighty accommo¬ 
datin’. “But whiit,” she asked herself as she rode slowly 
homeward—“ whfit did he take off his hat fer ? ” (Harper 
& Bros.) 

Outsiders, an Outline. By E. W. Chambers. 

The struggles of two young men in New York, by the 
author of Ashes of Empire. One of them hawks a book 
round. It is refused by Messrs. Klaw Bros. “ Our Mr. 
Gouge ” explains why : “ Yeth, thir, becauth you are 
unknown. . . . There are other publishers in town. . . . 
There are Harperth, Stokeths, Scribnerth, Appletonths, 
Holths, Macmillanths, Putnamths — all of them thome- 
timeths take bookths from unknown authors. . . . Then 
there are cheap publisherths. . . .” (Grant Bichards. 
6s.) 

A Gay Conspiracy. By E. W. Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers is prodigal of novels this week. Here 
we have a romance of the court of Luxembourg—spies, 
diplomatists, lovers, grand duchesses and Excellencies. 
Are not such dramatis persona being done to death ? But 
this story promises well, and is well illustrated. (Harper 
& Bros. 6s.) 

Little Lady Mary 

and Her Best Friend. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

Lady Mary is a social pet who can do anything she 
likes—kiss her hand to a man in White’s Club as she 
drives past in her mail phaeton, and become the wife of 
a Prime Minister. A story of social life—gay and 
touching and entirely readable. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Steve, the Outlander. By Arthur Layoock. 

“A Eomance of South Africa.” But first it is a 
romance of a Lancashire village and factory life. After 
that the veldt, and Eland’s Laagte. “ The surgeon gave 
the bride away.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

With the Grand Army By Thomas Henry 

to Moscow. Teegan. 

An historical novel closely following Napoleon’s march 
to Moscow and his disastrous retreat. Illustrated. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall. 6s.) 

The Treasure Temple. By Bruoe Hacking. 

We find nothing credible in this eighteenth century 
story of Jacob of Bristol and Felix Hannington, who 
hate each other like poison, draw up Shylockian bonds, 
and call each other “ Jew ” and “ Christian ” in ordinary 
conversation. There are adventures of the hidden-treasure- 
silent-valley-Brahman-temple order. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

A Fighter in Khaki. By Ealph Bood. 

“A Eomance of the Present Boer War,” but the war 
comes in late when Lance Tyndal has enjoyed and lost a 
fortune. The story ends with the relief of Ladysmith. 
(John Long.) 

Our Bemarkablb Fledger. By Harvey Buxton. 

Frederick Horatio Fledger is a schoolmaster whose 
“ menticultural activities were of a prosilient and desultory 
nature.” We spend much time in the schoolroom, and 
the author, infected perhaps by its atmosphere, flings 
about words like “consociated,” “colligate,” “trans- 
animated,” “droiled,” “ scholical,” and “disploded.” 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 
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Competition Supplement. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


KKADY THIS DAY. AT AU. BOOKSILLIRS* AND LIBRARIES. 

NEW NOVEL 

AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 

Authors of "The Pride of Jeimico’* (37th Thousand). 

THE BATH COMEDY. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6e. 

A R»y, bustling extravaganza of love and jealousy. 

ROLF BOLDRGWOOD’S 

LATEST NOVEL. 

BABES IN THE BUSH. 

A Story of Australian Settlers in Early Days. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


By RUDYABD KIPLING. 

FROM SEA TO S EA, 

and other Sketches. Letters of Travel. 

By BUDYABD KIPLING. 

In 2 voIh., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, Gs. cacb. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SIRHS.-^w Volume. 

NORMANDY. 

By PEBCY DEABMEB, M.A. 

With 160 Illustrations by JOSEPH PBNNELL. Extra crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt top, 8s. [Ready on Tueedoy. 


By LORD ROBERTS . 

FORTY-ONE TEARS IN INDIA. With Blustra- 

tions and Plans. LIBBABY EDITION: In 2 toU., 8vo, 36e. POPULAR 
EDITION : In 1 vol, extra crown 8vo, 10g. net. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. The Problem of 

National Unity. By GEORGE R. PARKIN, M.A. With Map, crown 
8ro, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 

Price la.—Contents for MAY. 

1. -ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. Chanters XIII.—XV. By Arthur Beckford. 

2. —THE DESIGN of AFRIKANDERI*M. By Charles W. Bovd. 
a.—THE CHURCH and the POOR-LAW. By the Rev. J. F. Cornish. 

4 —A SPIRITUALISTS CAMP in NEW ENGLAND. By Alokrnon Blackwood. 

5.—FIGHTING and FOX-HUNTING. By T. E. Kkhbel. 

8.— THE RETURN of the SEASONS. By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. 

7.-8TUDIE8 in SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY. I. Richard the 8econcL By J. L. Etty. 
8 -THE CAMPAIGN of DOUAI. Chaptere XIII.-XVI. By Capt. Cairnls (Royal Irish 
Fusiliers). 

%• ALSO READY, VOLUME 81 (NOVEMBER to APRIL), price 7a 6d. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Price Is.—Contents for MAY. 

1. —CORBAN. Chanters IV.-VI. By Constance Smith. 

2. —'* OLD CRABB. 

3. —ENDYMION ij BARRACKS. Part II. 

4. —A MEM SAHIB in PLAGUE-STRICKEN BOMBAY. 

8.-THE HARBOUR PARTNERS. 

6. -W00LBRIDGE MANOR, the HOME of the TURBERVILLES. 

7. —OTHER IN DISCRETIONS, and the BROWNING LETTERS. 

8. — THE FLOWER of the FLOCK. Chapters XVII.-XX. By W. E. Norris. 

V ALSO READY. VOLUME 119 (JANUARY to APRIL), price 5s. ttd. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Iw a Fkw Days will bi Published. 

0U& STOLEN SUMMER. The Record of a Round- 

about Touu. By MARY STUART BOYD. With 170 Illustrations by 
A. S. Botd. In 1 vol., large demy 8vo. 

At all Bookskllebs’ and Libraries. 

FROM DOOR TO DOOR. By Bernard Capes, 

Author of “Our Lady of Darkness,” “Adventures of the Comte do la 
Muette,” 4c., 4c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Iir a Fiw Days will bi Published. 

JOHN RUSKIN. “Modern English Writers.” By 

Mrs. MEYNBLL. With a Biographical Chronology. Crown 8 to, 2e. Od. 

ADMIRAL KENNEDY'S REMINI80EN0E8. 

HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A SAILOR! 

Firry Years nr thi Royal Navy. By Vice-Admiral 8ir WILLIAM 
KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of “ Sport, Travel, and Adventure in New¬ 
foundland and the West Indies.” With numerous Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. fid. 

"Sir William Kennedy’s book is a pearl of price. Bright with humour, gay wisdom Is 
fouud on every pige. It u beyond the power of any reviewer to condense such a book. It 
must be read to be enjoyed....Altogether this is a most delightful book."—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Among the most interesting and amusing books of its kind_Written with an 

unsophisticated freshness and a sense of humour which keeps us either in laughter or on the 
tiptoe of expectation—We only wish that everyone who undertakes to write his reminis- 
oenoes had naif ihe literary faculty of Admiral Kennedy, half the souse of humour, and half 
the same power of combining perspicuity with brevity in his descriptions and anecdotes " 

Standard. 

8YDNEY GRIER'S NEW NOVEL 

THE KINGS OF THE EAST. A Romance of the 

hear Futubi. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “Like Another 
Helen,” “An Uncrowned King,” “ His Excellency’s English Governess,” 
“ In Farthest Ind,” *c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The intelligent reader will quickly peroeive the possibilities of this plot in the hands of 
an expert like Mr. Grier. . .The story keeps up its interest all through."— Spectator. 

“‘The Kings of the East'should win the somewhat rare distinction of interesting tho 
public by careful work. It is dramatic in the best sense."— Saturday Review. 

“ It is impossible to give an idea of all that this book contains—of the adventures, of the 
different love stories, the high hopes, and deep disappointments which are related without 
padding of any sort."— Sunday Tima. 

ANDREW LANQ’8 H/870RY OF 8C0TLAND. 

A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ROMAN 

OCCUPATION. By ANDREW LANG. Vol. I. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

“ Mr. L&ng is justified in undertaking the ambitious task which he has set himself. He 
possesses undoubtedly many of the beet qualifications for it—amazing industry and power of 
hard work, originality and independence of judgment, a critical temper with a saving sense 

of humour, iosigtit into character, and a bright and Ltoile pen-lie is always suggestive au 

stimulating_He is by no insane a mere narrator, for he has a gift of seizing and presenting 

with lucidity oertain leading ideas which light up the whole history."— Athemeum. 

•• He has proved master of his task ; all doubt about that mutt be dispelled by his first 

volume.He excels in reviving tho seeming and sentiment of the middle ages. We do not 

remember to have read a synthetic sketch of social contritions of any given period at once ho 

faithful and so vivid as that of twelfth-century Scotland.We have no hesitation iu 

pronouncing the latest histoir of Scotland to be the most readable, and, taking account of 
the use that has been made of recent specialist resoarch, the most complete. *— Literature. 

This Day its Published. 

ABERDEEN AND BANFF. Being a New Volume 

of the “County Histokikh of Scotland.” By WILLIAM WATT, 
Editor of Aberdeen “Daily Free Press.” With Maps. Demy 8vo, 
7s. fid. net. 

“ It is a model of what such a book should be, it is always to the point, selection ;uid 
compression are observed with masterly skill, and practically the history of Aberdeen is 
almost a study of what is essential in the making of Scotland." 

Mr. Andrew Lano in the Dxriy A'ews. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price Is. 4<L—Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 

Th# MAY NUMBER contains- 

PARISIAN PA8TIME8. (“ The Palis of To-Day " Series.) By Richard Whiteiho. 
OLIVER CROMWELL.—VII. By the Right Hon. John Morlkt. M.P. 

A LITERARY SHRINE : Dove Cottage, the Home of Wordsworth and De Quincey. By 
William Knight. 

DR. NORTH and his FRIENDS.—III. By the Author of “ Hugh Wynne," 8. Weir Mitcukll. 
And numerous other Stones and Articles of General Interest. 

\* AL80 READY. VOLUME 59 (NOVEMBER to APRIL), price 10s. 8d. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.—Price Is.—Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains :- 


THE ENCHANTED ADJUTANT-BIRD. Fairy Story. By Tudor Jknes. 
PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. BeriaL By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
WATCHES for CAKE8. Story. By Clarence Bbownklu 
THE YOUNG PEARL-FISHER. Story- By James K. Reeve. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 

V AMO READY. VOLUME 27 (NOVEMBER to APRIL), prioe 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. 

No. 1015.-MAY, 1900.-2s. 6d. 

THE NEW HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.-AN EPISODE OF THE INDIAN 

MUTINY : Mr Adventurous Escape—Tiie Sieve—We Take to tiik Boats—Disaster—The 

Fate of My Companions.- SOME PROBLEMS OF RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. - 

VALUE OF T1IE WATER OF THE GREAT RIVERS OF INDIA.— LORD JIM: A 

SKETCH. By JOSEPH CONRAD. - MUS1NGS WITHOUT METHOD: The Charaiter 

ok the Anarchist — Irresponsible Biographers — The Anarchists ok Literature —A 
Modest Cotkkie—The Cult ok Edward FitzGerald— Tom as Smollett and uis latest 

Critic.— DIARY OF A BOER BEFORE LADYSMITH. - TWO GREAT SOLDIERS. 

— THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. By Major-Gkneual F. 8. RUSSELL, 

C.M.G., M.P.-THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOOTH APRICA : VI.-Blokjoomlin- 

Our Lost Opportunities—The Ladysmith Relic* Operations: A Criticism ikom iuk 
Front—A Broken Idol. __ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinbukgh and London. 
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FROM 

MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 

THE OPEN ROAD: A Little Book for 

Wayfarers. Compiled by E. V. LUCAS. With end papers designed by 
William Hyde. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s.; India paper, 
lambskin, 7 s. 6d. 

Spectator.—* 1 It is a delightful little book for the pocket.just the book 

to be read in the mid-day rest on a dower-starred mound by the edge of a 
glacier, or on a bench of rock 4 seated in hearing of a hundred streams * that 
are hurrying down the mountain side. The cyclist may open it as he lunches 
in some old posting inn in England or Scotland, as be lies on the Irish turf, or 
as he sits outside a Norman or Flemish cabaret.” 

MRS. DELAN7 (MART GRANVILLE). 

A Memoir, 1700-1788. Compiled by GEORGE PASTON. With seven 
Illustrations in Photogravure. Cloth, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Scotsman.—'** ’Tis like reading a book by Thackeray to go through this 

cutcrtaining memoir of fashionable life in the last century.As readable a 

biography as ever was jienned.” 

Speaker.—** * George Paston * has made what Swift would call an agreeable 
lounge book.” 

VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 

HERESIES. Or Agnostic Theism, Ethics, 

Sociology, and Metaphysics. By H. C. HILLER. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
5s. each vol. 

Scotsman.—' 14 The book is an exposition of an advanced system of free- 

thought. It is intellectually subtle and often interesting.The book is Berious 

and original enough to deserve the attention of those who seek an intellectual 
solution of the material and moral problem of the universe.” 

Morning Leader. -** A most interesting volume.” 

GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES. 

Fcap. 8vo, green cloth, with round corners to slip into the pocket. Price 
38. 6d. net each. 

1. Paris. 2. Florence. 3. Oltlss of Belgium. 4. Venice. 

Time•.—** Good work in the way of showing studeuts the right manner of 
approaching the history of a great oity.These useful little volumes.” 

NEW FICTION. 

A SECOND COMING. By Richard Marsh, Author 

of ** The Beetle,” &c. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MONET SENSE: a Novel. By John Strange 

■WINTER, Author ol “ Bootle’s Baby,’’,Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MR. DOOLEY in the HEARTS of HIS COUNTRYMEN. 

By F. P. DUNNE, Author of *‘Mr. Dooley in Peace and War.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. 

HILDA WADE. By Grant Alien. With 100 lllus- 

trations and Cover designed by Gordon Browne. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s. 

CHARLOTTE LEYLAND : a Novel. By M. Bowles. 

Author of 44 The Amazing Lady.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

OUTSIDERS: an Outline. By R. W. Chambers, 

Author of “ Ashes of an Empire,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

[Second Edition. 

THE GENTLEMAN from INDIANA By Booth 

TARKINGTON. Grown 8vo, cloth. Os. 

MAITLAND of CORTEZIA. By Francis L. Puxley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE WALLET of KAI LUNG. By Ernest Bramah. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. [ Second Edition. 

SPUN YARN : Sea Stories. By Morgan Robertson. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, Os. 

THE SPENDTHRIFT. By Francis Dodsworth. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 

A MAN : His Mark. By W. C. Morrow, Author of 

4 ‘ The Ape, the Idiot, and other People.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CINDER-PATH TALES. By W. Lindsey. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SCRUPLES: a Novel. By Thomas Cobb, Author of 

“Mr. Pasaingham,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 

0N0RA : a Novel. By Rosa Mullholland, Author 

of 44 Nanno.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. Gd. 

NEW VOLUMES OF 7 POETRY. 

SONG of the MORNING. By Nora Hopper, Author 

of ** Ballads in Prose.” Fcap. 8vo, half parchment, 3s. Od. not. 

A SHROPSHIRE LAD. By A. E. Housman. 

(Breviary Series.) 2lmo, greeu leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 

DRIFT : Verses. By Horatio F. Brown, Author of 

44 Venetian Studies,” Ac. Fcap. 8vo, on. net. 

FIRST and LAST POEMS. By Arabella Shore, 

Author of “ Fra Dolcino.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


London : i), Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“Cb« British Weeklp” edition 

OF 

Bohn’s Libraries 


«** 

Over Six Million Volumes of Bohn's Libraries have been sold 
since Mr. Bohn first introduced his series of English Glassies to 
the English public. In all probabilitg gou have some of the 
volumes already on your book-si.elves. You know their value. 
They are what Buskin ailed “ The books of all Time," the real 
classics, the books worth buying. Theg are books of enduring 
worth, an inexhaustible treasure for the mind, books whose value 
you cannot fully appreciate until you have read and re-read them, 
“ lovtd them and loved them again." 


The Best Books of all time and how you may 
obtain them. 

In Bohn’s Libraries 700 have a collection of some 800 volumes of 
the very best of the world’s literature. Bohn’s Libraries oontain 
only first-class editions of really standard works. They are honestly 
complete ; they are edited by the first authorities; they are care¬ 
fully printed on good paper, and are bound in a new, strong, and 
serviceable binding. 

Yon have only to gl&noe at the oomplete list of “ The British 
Weekly ’’ Edition of Bohn’s Libraries to see how wide, indeed, how 
universal, is its soope. The great feature of the special offer is that 
the purchaser may choose for himself his list of one hundred or of 
fifty volumes from the oomplete oatalogne of nearly 800 works. 
You will readily appreciate the advantages of snoh an offer. Yon 
need not purohase one single volume for whioh you have no nee, of 
whioh yon are not in need. With every fifty or one hundred 
volumes of “The British Weekly” Edition of Bohn’s Libraries 
there is presented free a copy of Webster’s great International 
Dictionary, a dictionary which surpasses all others in aoouraoy 
and utility. Or if you already possess the Dictionary yon may 
choose in its stead any ten volumes from the oomplete list of “ The 
British Weekly ” Edition of Bohn's Libraries. 


The Terms of the Special Offer of 100 or 60 Volumes 
Of BOHN’S LIBRARIES 

IOO Volumes, chosen by the purchaser from a List of nearly 800 of 
the World’s Standard Books, together with a copy of Webster's magnificent 
International Dictionary (Prioe £2 2s.), or 110 Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries 
without the Dictionary. 

so Volumes, chosen by the purchaser from a List of nearly 800 of the 
World’s Standard Books, together with a copy of Webster's m agn i ficent 
International Dictionary (Price £i 2a.), or 00 Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries 
without the Dictionary. 


“The British Weekly" Edition of Bohn's Libraries 
may be purohased on WOZ Hint SB Instalment Plan, 
all the volumes being delivered on reoeipt of Fir.t 
Payment of 21s. 

FULL PARTIOULaWS, WITH * LIST OP VOIUM18 
FROM WHICH TO SELECT, WILL BE SENT POST 
raK tF you MENTION THAT YOU BE>P THIS 
NOTICE IN “THE AOAOEMV.” 

Apply to 

BOHN DEPARTIENT, Hodder ft Stonghton, 

27, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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Competition Supplement 

SATURDAY: APRIL 28, 1900. 


Our Special Competitions. 

The Results. 

We offered six prizes of five guineas each to the success- 
fid competitors in the following literary exercises:— 

Five Guineas for the best original short poem. Not 
to exceed twenty-four lines. 

Five Guineas for the best original short story. Not 
fewer than 1,500 words, and not more than 2,000 words. 

Five Guineas for the best original essay on a non¬ 
literary, light, every-day subject. Not to exceed 2,000 
words in length. 

Five Guineas for the best original “ Things Seen,” in 
the manner of those published in the Academe during the 
past year. Not to exceed 350 words. 

Five Guineas for the best original paper on a British 
or foreign city, town, or village. It should take the 
form of a personal, impressionistic description, and must 
not exceed 2,000 words in length. 

Five Guineas for the best original set of epigrammatic 
criticisms of six British or American living novelists. No 
single criticism must exceed 100 words in length. 

The Awards. 

Port ay Competition. 

“The Mocking Dawn,” by Miss A. de Alberti 
(“ A. D. A.”), 43, Cotleigh-road, West Hampstead. 

Short Story Competition. 

“He, She, and It,” by Miss Emily Hughes (“ Ser 
Hughie ”), 96, The Grove, Ealing. 

Essay Competition. 

“ On Wood Fires,” by Miss H. M. Buss (“ Brynach ”), 
Braunton, North Devon. 

Things Seen Competition. 

“A Case of Conscience,” by Miss Lorimer (“Dinna 
Forget ”), 1, Bruntsfield-crescent, Edinburgh. 

Topographical Essay Competition. 

“ Bye of the Marshes,” by Mrs. Stepney Bawson (“ Joan 
Symple”), 21, Greycoat-gardens, Victoria-street, W. 

Epigrammatic Criticism Competition. 

Six Epigrammatic Criticisms by Mr. Ernest A. Baker 
(“Sterne”), Midland Bailway Institute, Derby. 

To each of the above a cheque for Five Guineas has 
been sent. 


Poetry Competition. 

This competition has disappointed our expectations in 
all but numbers. Judging from the quality of the verse 
occasionally sent us in response to competitions of more 
specialised kind, or that which has in other ways come 
before us for judgment, we had a right to hope that a 
chance so unfettered in all but length would evoke a 
certain amount of poems of more than average quality. 
But such has not proved to be the case. Three hundred 
and fourteen poems were sent in to us for judgment. 
Of these a surprisingly large number were put out of 
court from the beginning by the perverse neglect of 
our plainly printed statement that no poem must exceed 
twenty-four lines. The contributors acknowledged no limit 
but their own sweet will. A very few neglected our 


instruction that the poems should be typewritten. None 
of these, however, we may add for their comfort, was dis¬ 
qualified on that ground alone. With regard to the rest, 
the level of achievement was unencouragingly low. It 
was remarkable what a proportion of competitors had 
not even attained a good technique of verse. Few reached 
the level of fair magazine poetry. There was, as might be 
expected, a considerable sprinkling of poems inspired by 
the present war, and it must frankly be said that these 
were the worst of all. 

“The Mocking Dawn,” by Miss A. de Alberti, to which 
we have awarded the prize, has some strong imagery in 
the last two stanzas. “ The Crocus,” by Miss Alice Archer 
Sewall, of Ohio, U.S.A., shows considerable fancy and a 
choice diction (though “leave” for “put forth leaf” is 
vile), but she too obviously exhibits her study of Coventry 
Patmore, while the final image of “The Crocus” is 
borrowed from Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s “ Ode to the 
Daffodil.” Mr. Dolf Wyllarde’s “ Diana,” though not 
markedly original, deserves commendation for a certain 
elegance and delicacy; and Miss Herbertson’s “ Our Lady 
of Sleep,” on account of its technique and completeness. 

The Mocking Dawn. 

By Miss A. de Alberti. 

Through the sweet watches of the mellow night, 

By kindly Nature decked for love’s delight, 

While earth lay sleeping drugged by summer’s breath, 
And lovely hours sank slowly to their death, 

I kept my lonely vigil, all in vain, 

Till Nature’s smile seemed changed to chill disdain. 

Then, as the bride whose bridegroom tarries long 
Shrinks from the biting jest and vulgar throng, 

I shuddered that the day should see the shame 
That stung my ashen cheeks to crimson flame; 

While stealthy dawn crept up, and loud and free 
The jeering cocks shrilled their malicious glee. 

With smiling insolence, the dainty morn 
Stared at my haggard face in silent scorn; 

I heard the whispered mockery of the trees 
Nudging each other in the morning breeze, 

With gusty laughter shaking all their leaves, 

And cynic sparrows tittering in the eaves. 

Then like a red-faced jester rose the sun 
Beeling above the clouds, and one by one 
Sent wide his shafts, as if in drunken mirth, 

Pointing derision, till the waking earth 

Grew one broad smile that mocked me standing there, 

Making a spectacle of my despair. 


Short Story Competition. 

The short story is a tempting form of art. It looks 
easy; a few days, or even a few hours, may complete the 
attempt. We were not surprised, therefore, to receive a 
good deal of immature work, much of it quite destitute of 
promise : what disappointed us was that we found so very 
small a number of stories that, on the first reading, could 
be set aside as possible candidates for the prize. 

It is not easy to account for the gloom which pervades 
the one hundred and twenty-eight efforts. Gloom, that 
is, pertaining to the essence of the subject-matter; for 
sorrows and horrors are treated so largely as matters of 
course that we do not find ourselves regarding them as 
evils so much as proper material for literary experiment. 

Not but that in the heap we found some light and 
humorous stories—a few. Of them, however, it shall 
suffice to say that alike in subject and treatment they are 
conventional. The war has furnished forth two or three 
writers, but the subject seems hardly to be ripe for 
imaginative treatment. And the preternatural is not 
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altogether neglected. A death-wraith and a thought- 
vampire are treated with the seriousness proper to an age 
of scepticism. 

On the whole, that which we find lacking is vision. 
Not more than half-a-dozen of these tales leave on the 
mind a mark of a day’s endurance. Many show signs of 
diligent attention to the sense of words and to their sound; 
few carry conviction either of sincere observation or of 
vital selection. The writer of the short story that is to 
be something more than the hashed-up reminiscences of 
other men’s creations must look for himself, must listen, 
mark, remember for himself, and for himself must search 
out the secret things of the heart. 

We should have awarded the prize for the Best Story to 
Mr. Andrew Deir for “ A Heart of Hemp ” if it had con¬ 
formed to our conditions in the matter of length. But it 
considerably exceeds the maximum of 2,000 words for 
which we stipulated. Mr. A. Myron’s “Margot” stood 
next in our favour, but it also exceeded the 2,000 words. 
We have therefore decided to give the prize to Miss Emily 
Hughes for her story, “He, She, ana It.” We should 
have preferred to reward a study of real life. This, 
however, has not seemed possible. 

He, She, and It. 

By Miss Emily Hughes. 

He started from the west, She from the east, and the 
question was whether they would ever meet. They did 
not expect to meet, for neither knew of the other’s starting. 
Neither even knew of the other’s existence, for that matter. 
Yet it was very desirable that they should meet. 

I shall say nothing about the two journeys, eventful as 
they wore, until that crucial day when they had both 
reached the same wood, and when the momentous question 
of their meeting would be decided according to the roads 
they both chose. 

That day was one of the loveliest which even the wood 
had ever seen. In it every springing thing wore such 
a festive face that She almost forgot her Song which She 
could not finish, and His frown relaxed over the Problem 
He could not solve. The birds were so hilarious that you 
had to laugh, the bees so fussy over their business that it 
made you hot; on the green moss the little white flowers 
looked for all the world like pearly smiles, while the dance 
of the leaves with shadows for partners was nothing less 
than ecstatic. 

She, on Her side of the wood, noting all this, said: 
“ I feel like the sea when it ripples in sunshine! ” 

And He, noting it on His side of the wood, said: 
“ I think the sun is in the Grab to-day; it is the first of 
summer.” 

Then simultaneously She remembered Her Song and He 
His Problem. And they said together, at separate ends 
of the wood: 

“ But surely I shall finish it to-day! ” 

“ But to-day I’m certain to solve it! ” 

So they sat down to rest, to listen, and to look. 

Before them each were two roads—one, of course, north 
of the other. But the northernmost road before Her met 
the southernmost before Him. If He turned north He 
would never meet Her, for that way led out of the wood 
toward a fathomless lake. And if She took the south 
road She would miss Him, for it led into a pitiless desert. 
All three roads were a day’s journey long. 

As She sat on the moss in Her blue gown, not wondering 
at all yet about the way, an old man came upon Her from 
behind, he also about to enter the wood. 

“Which is the way to go ? ” he said. 

“ To go ? Oh, where do you want to go ? Not that I 
know the way either! ” She laughed under the leaf- 
shadows. 

“ There are two roads,” he said, pointing with a stick 


that made Her shudder. It was spotted and knotted like 
a stiffened snake. 

“ Yes, I see,” She said, “ but both go through the 

WO od_^ 

“ No, they don’t! ” 

“-Both are beautiful-” 

“ No, they’re not! ” 

“-And as many butterflies are going along the one 

as the other—with bees and birds,” She persisted, looking 
the path up and down from the tree-tops to the pink 
soil. 

He shook his stick along the south road. 

“ Go that way/' he said, “ if you want to meet no other 
passengers. Butterflies, bees, and birds, forsooth! ” 

There were no less than a hundred inflections of scorn 
in his voice as, flourishing his ugly stick, he passed on 
along the north road. 

She looked along the south road. And, though it 
seemed to her that every bee had suddenly begun to 
attend a funeral, every butterfly to have fallen faint by 
the way, and every bird to have sent every other to 
Coventry, She said to Herself: 

“Ah, I will not follow you —better your counsel! ” 

At about the same time, to Him on the opposite verge 
of the wood, came a gay young maid, swishing the grass 
where He lay with her skirts. She almost passed Him— 
He was dressed, like the forest, in green and brown. 

“ Oh! ” she said, and they stood looking at one another. 
But she looked at Him less than at the Book of His 
Problem held like treasure in His hand, yet most of all at 
something He wore by a long chain from His belt. 

“What is it?” she asked, lifting the chain and separ¬ 
ating the two things slung upon it. “A little box of 
gold and a broad silver key. May—may I open it ? ” 

“ You cannot. The key does not fit.” 

“ Oh, what a pity! What is inside ? ” 

“ The Secret,” he replied gravely. 

“ An important secret ? ” 

“ Yery.” 

“ Why, then, I should break it open.” 

“ I shall find the key some day. It is of gold, like the 
casket.” 

“ Why do you keep the silver one ? Do you expect 
that to change to gold one day ? ” 

He started, seeing mockery in her eyes and on her lips. 
He firmly withdrew from her the casket and key, putting 
them out of sight. 

“ No, hardly,” He replied; “ it is true I do not know 
why I keep the silver key. But—I have kept it.” 

“ Give it to me,” she said; “ please give it to me.” She 
touched His hand with her hands and looked beseechingly. 
“ But- — ” 

“ It is of no use to you.” She tried to find it. But 
He drew back. 

“ It was bom with me,” He said; “ I cannot give it to 
a—a—stranger.” He turned His back on her and heard 
her pass sobbing into the wood. 

Almost with a flush of pity He followed her—she took 
the south road—but in hesitation HiB fingers clutched the 
Book of His Problem. Then He said: 

“ No, I will not follow her. She may ask me next for 
the casket. I shall perhaps lose the Secret to her tears 
and my Problem will never be solved.” 

He was about to turn by the north road when the old 
man—who must have ridden his ugly cudgel as a broom¬ 
stick through the wood—met him, emerging. He accosted 
Him, chuckling, and shook his stick toward the north. - 
“ That is a good road,” he said. “ Good and solitary; 
but both are safe—quite safe—quite safe! ” and passed 
on his way crackling. 

“ Gratuitous advice,” said He, looking now along the 
south road as a child looks upon forbidden things, 
“teaches resolution to flounder, not to swim. To cross 
such an old fellow’s impertinent counsel and captious foot- 
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steps at the same time is a great temptation.’' Then He 
began to study His Problem. 

By this time She had been accosted in turn by the gay 
maiden who, having gone through the wood, was quite 
gay again. 

“ Dance with me! ” she said to Her, catching fingers as 
they met. And up and down they flitted and whirled, and 
swayed together in the faint, fluttering lacework of shadow 
and shine, until both fell panting on the sward, when out 
from Her bosom sprang a casket and a key hung by a 
long chain about Her neck. They were in the hands of 
the gay maid in a moment. 

“ A silver casket and a tiny golden key,” she said; “ but 
the key does not fit.” 

“ Why, no," She answered, “ but some day I shall find 
the key that will.” 

“ But why do you keep this little key of gold ? ” 

“ It is so beautiful,” She said. 

“ But no use.” 

“Well, for one thing— a thing so little as this—it is 
enough to be beautiful. Do you see how it is shaped like 
a bird—how the wards are wings ? I always think it a 
bird carrying a Secret like my casket. Not that Secret, 
but another, and I wear them together.” 

“ Give me the key—or the casket! ” 

She caught back Her chain with its treasures and sprang 
away. 

“ Hive! ” She cried, “ I would rather give you my life; 
but I don’t give away even my life to—to strangers!” 
She braced Herself against a tree-trunk, caught up Her 
blue gown, and actually prepared to fight. 

The gay damsel stood with arms akimbo, laughing. 

“Well done!” she cried; “but the fight would be 
hotter than the dance. I decline. Only tell me the Secret 
of your casket.” 

She drooped Her head and whispered: 

“ It is the Secret of my Song.” 

“ Ha-ha-ha! Tral-la-la-la! ” laughed the gay maid, and 
skipped back into the forest. Her laugh went on, ripple, 
ripple through the wood like the very rustle of the leaves, 
until at last it fainted far off among the branches. 

She stood listening until the wind and the bees were all 
She heard. Then She began to sing Her Song, for it was 
nearing noon. But, as always, She could not finish it. 
The music snapped, like a brittle twig—ran suddenly dry, 
like a spring drained by the noonday. She fingered Her 
silver casket, sighing: 

“ Oh, for the key! ” Then She prepared to take the 
path that ran southwards. 

But suddenly there rang a cry from the depth of the 
wood—a cry so piteous that She stopped with Her hand 
on Her heart. 

“ What is it? Oh, what is it?” She listened. It 
rang again, making a shivering track along the branches. 

“ Ah, it is that way,” She said, looking along the north 
road. She caught up her gown and ran swifuy, swiftly, 
full of pity, that way into the wood’s heart. 

She had not finished Her Song. Nor had He solved 
His Problem. He, too, fingered His casket. 

“ I mutt find the key,” He said, “ I am tired of this. 
Ah, which road to take! ” 

He weighed many pros and cons with his usual nicety. 
The scale dipped for the north road. So He turned His 
face thither. At that very moment the piteous cry came to 
Him too, but more faintly, for the wind was from the 
west. 

“ Some helpless thing in a plight,” He muttered, and 
plunged into the wood by the southern path. 

So of course they met—very near the middle of the 
forest, for She ran as fleetly as He almost. 

They met, flushed, breathless, with chains and treasures 
dangling. 

“Oh,” He cried, holding out His hand, “ you have the 
golden key!" 


“Why," She cried in the same breath, tendering it, 
“you have the golden casket! ” 

But He did not take it. He doffed His cap. 

“I begyour pardon,” He said; “you have the silver 
casket. We therefore exchange keys.” And He loosened 
His from its chain. 

“ Of course,” She said; “ and then we shall know the 
Secrets—or at least I shall know mine and you yours. 
How exciting it is! But really now I am to know I am 
quite afraid of knowing. I dread it. Indeed, I would 
rather know yours than my own. Oh,” She cried with in¬ 
spiration, “let me discover your Secret for you and you 
mine for me ? It will break the news! ” 

Her eyes sparkled. She clasped Her hands. He looked 
dubious, but agreed. 

“ We therefore exchange caskets, not keys,” He said. 

They did and walkod a little apart, standing with their 
backs to one another, opening the caskets. 

He heard Her laughing—a little gurgle of pleasure. 

She heard Him cry, “ Hurrah! ” 

“ Well,” She called out mischievously, “ be quick! Tell 
me the Secret of mv Song.” 

He turned quickly. 

“ What! You hav’n’t the Secret of my Problem too ? ” 

“ Indeed, no, but something much nicer—the Secret of 
my Song,” She cried, flourishing the bird-like key. “ Btow 
very funny! It was the wrong caskets we carried all the 
time, not the wrong keys.” 

Then She sang Her Song and He solved His Problem. 
Then they looked at each other. 

Suddenly they remembered the cry they had followed 
into the wood. 

“ What was it ? ” they asked together. “ Hark! There 
it is again, close by.” 

She stared up into the branches and laughed. 

“ It was just a mocking-bird after all! ” She said. 


Essay Competition. 

Sixty-four essayists contended for this prize. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of the titles of the papers: 


Beauty. 

The Magnetism of Beauty. 
Woman Old and New. 
Heredity. 

Proverbs and Maxims. 
Bullying at School. 

The Weather. 

Points for Parvenus. 

The Relation between Sex and 
Tobacco. 

At Homes. 

The Suburban Young Man. 
Questions of Taste. 

The Interest of the Common¬ 
place. 

Interesting Social Role Played 
by Pet Doga. 

The Philological Invasion. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Champery. 

Unwelcome Knowledge. 
Railway Travel. 

On the Joys of Railway 
Travelling. 

Straw. 

A Rigmarole on Stupidity. 

A Railway Waiting Room. 
Tenderboy, the Scomer. 

On Shaking Hands. 

Going to Town. 

Door Knocks. 

Door-Knocking Nuisances. 
The Land of “ Might Have 
Been.” 

Smoke Fancies. 

“ Non-Literary Subjects.” 


A Leak in the Roof. 

The Angler. 

The Amateur Tramp. 
“Robert.’ 

A Study in Natural History. 
The Virtue of Silence. 

On Talking. 

Truth for Half-a-Crown. 
Common Sense and the Sense 
of Humour. 

The Visionary Delights of 
Spring. 

On Going to Bed. 

All Fools’ Day. 

The Influence of Soap. 

On Prejudice. 

“ P.P.C.” 

Inertia. 

Moustaches. 

Forest Folk. 

Wanted—a Rustic Revival. 
The Scandinavian Domestic. 
In Praise of Prigs. 

On Wood Fires. 

On Hats. 

Lotus Culture. 

On the Deplorable Decay of 
Egotism. 

An Early Train. 

Our Hobbies. 

A Plea for Queen Anne. 

The Mobile Man. 

The Delights of Dreaming. 
Moral Advice. 

Forficula Auricularia. 

The Pig. 
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The qualities of a good essay? Well, the more of wit 
and fancy and grace it has the better. It must be re¬ 
fined, and it must be original. It must be spirited, and it 
must be correct. 

Subject matters little in essay writing; treatment is all. 
Nevertheless certain treatments have been so long wedded 
to certain subjects that the amateur should be forewarned. 
We seem to hear back numbers of All the Year Round and 
Household Words rustle their dusty leaves when we find 
disquisitions on “ Door Knocks,” “ Shaking Hands,” and 
“ Moustaches.” These things are solemnly classified in 
the good old facetious way; we have the “long silky 
drooping moustache,” the “short crisp moustache,” the 
“heavy moustache” and, of course, the “nondescript.” 
Door-knocks are aristocratic, democratic, and official, and 
so on. Railway travellers, landladies, and other social 
types have also been classified to death. If the old 
method is to please it must be cleverly renewed. An 
essay is nothing if it iB not clever. Also, somehow, and 
somewhere, it must go pretty deep. When it is ended, we 
must feel that an angel has stirred the pool. It may deal 
with trifles, but must not wholly spend itself on trifles; 
it may tickle with a straw, but it must relate the straw to 
the universe. 

We must confess that very few of the essays we have 
received approach these ideals. A great many exhaust 
themselves m facetious observation which ends with itself, 
which opens no window into the world or the heart of man. 
Real themes and thoughts are not evolved. Or, where they 
are, the transition from the particular to the general, the 
material to the moral, is usually too clumsy or abrupt. 
Some of the best written essays are too serious, and lack 
the relief of good quotations, apposite stories, &c. 

Much of the writing is tortured, and represents what we 
may call the churning style: “ Oh, the placidity, the soft 
soul-soothment of living in the oountry—in secluded, breezy 
Arcady! Phyllis and Corydon in a back-lane oottage, 
their crooks exchanged through the Baiaar for bicycles, 
the whilom oaten pipe turned to a briar, while a pig or two 
in the rear represent the fleecy flocks of ante-nuptial days.” 
Thus begins an essay on “ Door-Knocking Nuisances.” 
The author of an essay called “ Tenderboy, the Scomer,” 
has been studying Lyly’s JEuphues unwisely, or the 
drear punsters of forty years ago—we are not sure which. 
Anyhow his chum produces a particularly clotted kind of 
nonsense. Thus: “To judge by the traveller’s observant 
eye—at times, perhaps, too observing to pay due observance 
to charity of mind—nine-tenths of accepted debtors to the 
bank of Tenderness keep the tendering of their accept¬ 
ances until the approval-signing blushes of the cashier are 
- sympathetically witnessed by the veiled light of a fleece- 
draped Dian.” 

We need not say that these specimens of style do not 
represent the average performance in this competition. 

Among essays whicn we can praise are Mr. Edmund 
Forbes’s “ Smoke Fancies ’’; the Rev. T. Constable’s 
“Non-Literary Subjects”; Mr. Lewis Longfield’s “The 
Angler ” ; Miss Maude Blundell’s “ Forest Folk ”; Miss 
B. C. Hardy’s “In Praise of Prigs”; Miss Emily Hughes’s 
“ On Hats.” 

The essay to which we award the prize, “On Wood 
Fires,” by Miss H. M. Russ, is in the true essay vein, 
though it does not perform all that an essay may. It is 
well constructed and embellished. 


On Wood Fires. 

By Miss H. M. Russ. 

Hazlitt sang the praises of the coal fire, and grew 
eloquent as he summed up the list of fireside joys. He 
makes his readers thrill with him over such a moment as 
“ gently levering up the coals, and seeing the instant and 
bustling flame above! . . . That ardent acknowledgment, 


as it were, of the care and kindliness of the operator.” 
But Hazlitt was scarcely an epicure in fires, notwith¬ 
standing his affection for the poker. He evidently praised 
the best he knew, and he conjured up such a vision of 
comfort and well-being that we almost forget any fire can 
have greater fascinations than one of “ glowing coals.” 
Then comes the recollection of the less fierce but softer 
warmth of the wood fire, the intimate, caressing sound of 
the crackling logs, and we are its partisans at once, and 
certain that, as long as our wood-basket can be kept well 
filled, our ooal-scuttle may remain empty. 

A wood fire has one fault, but does not a little flaw in a 
friend’s character endear him to us the more as proving 
him to be human? It will not suffer neglect, and is 
inclined to sulk if we do not give it our constant attention. 
But it is so much less effort to throw a log on the hearth 
than to take up a heavy scuttle, or to shovel in the depths 
of the inconvenient box, that we do not complain of the 
extra services the wood fire demands. Even if it grow 
sullen under neglect a little coaxing and a careful ohoice 
of the best-shaped logs will soon charm away its ill- 
temper, and make it bright and cheery again. 

And it is such a companion—at once soothing and 
suggestive. A lichen-covered, gnarled log from an old 
apple tree- blown down by an autumn gale fills the mind 
with spring thoughts. Once it was clad in pink, and out¬ 
lined against a clear blue sky. Perhaps a chaffinch’s nest 
hid there, exquisitely decorated with lichen to look like 
the branch itself, and only betrayed by the white under- 
feathers in the tail of the little sitting bird showing over 
the edge. Hex and laurel burn well. Shall we not 
always, when throwing a branch of laurel on the fire, 
think of the birth of Virgil as told in the beautiful legend 
lately given to us? “The Queen of the Fairies cradled 
him in a cradle made of roses. She made a fire of twigs 
of laurels; it crackled loudly. To the crackling of twigs 
of laurel was he bom.” Fir gives forth an aromatic scent, 
and brings to the mind a picture of tall, straight tranks, 
with slanting rays of light and blue distances. Seasoned 
wood burns more brightly than raw green logs which have 
lately been hewn, but even these will make a good fire if 
skilfully managed. A dear, hot foundation must be kept, 
and the wood piled high above it, fresh fuel being con¬ 
tinually thrown on the top to take the place of the vanish¬ 
ing logs beneath. It has a charming effect; the brilliancy 
below, with tongues of flame reaching up to the dull, 
damp, fizzling wood above. Pride uplifts the heart of the 
builder of that fire as he sees what a good result can be 
obtained from unpromising materials. One rule must be 
carefully observed, never to turn a log. The temptation 
is great, to see the sudden flash and the shooting flames, 
but the glory of it swiftly passes, and the rest of that log’s 
career will be a blackened, charred, and smouldering 
disgrace. 

Again, what glamour about a fire of wreck-wood! The 
round holes in the beams through which the blue flame 
comes leaping; the dear, delicate colours, green, orange, 
and the blue of a southern sea. Sailors’ yarns should be 
told round a wreck-wood fire. If the sailor is absent, and 
Treasure Island not to hand, imagination will weave some 
tales on its own account of distant seas and adventure, of 
the perils and the fascination of a seafaring life. 

But a fire is not always conducive to peace and comfort. 
It may be as delicate a subject of contention as religion. 
Our own artide of belief as to the most effectual way of 
applying the poker is, in our opinion, necessary to the 
fire’s salvation. Our neighbour’s treatment will be only 
too likely to be the means of casting it into outer darkness. 
Two ancient ladies living in a quiet village had the last 
years of their life poisoned by continual quarrels over 
their fire. In summer time they were the most gentle of 
women, but winter left them ripe for murder. Even 
young people are not altogether free from this baleful 
influence, as may be seen at a picnic when part of the 
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game is the building and lighting of a fire. It begins in 
play, but it ends in deadly earnest. Each helper is so 
certain his is the only method, but the furtive poke of an 
enemy undoes his schemes, and recrimination is the order 
of the day until the welcome singing of the kettle restores 
good humour. When boiling water is wanted no longer, 
and the last stragglers are climbing the steep paths home¬ 
ward, the fire as likely as not shows what it can do. The 
flame rises steadily against its background of sandstone 
cliff; an Arabian Night's effect on the desolate, forsaken 
shore, with the fading light turning the rocks black 
against a wan sea. 

A fire in the open carries our thoughts to camp-fires and 
gypsy-encampments; to Mumper’s Dingle and that summer 
evening when Lavengro and Isopel Berners sat by a fire 
of green ash with the kettle hung above it. 

Ash when green 
Is fire for a queen, 

she told him. 

Then Lavengro made the one compliment he ever seems 
to have achieved. 

“And on fairer form of queen, ash fire never shone,” 
said I, “than oh thine, 0 beauteous queen of the dingle.” 

Poor Isopel! She did not want to be a queen. 

“ Something less would content me.” 

But Lavengro had not yet made up his mind to call her 
wife. He must first exasperate her by making her decline 
“ master ” in Armenian. Then came the storm, and the 
hissing embers warned them that their fire would soon be 
extinguished. It seemed a prophecy of the dying out of 
the fire of hope in Isopel’s heart. 

Was it a green ash fire again which Lavengro kept 
burning all night that the Dingle should not look dark and 
dreary if Isopel returned? And the next evening, to 
reward him for his kind thought, she had the fire and 
kettle ready for him; that memorable evening when they 
conjugated the Armenian verb sirisl together. 

Perhaps we all have our own little personal fads with 
regard to fires. For myself, I have not often accomplished 
my ideal: it needs a happy combination of time and cir¬ 
cumstances not always available. First, it must be Sunday 
afternoon, with that peculiar soothing hush inseparable 
from the country day of rest. Then I must collect the 
materials for my fire: it is only so I shall reap the full 
enjoyment of the masterpiece I have in mind. Besides, 
I love the labour of my trade, which is fire-making, there¬ 
fore, Stevenson would say, the gods have called me to that 
work. The house I am thinking of is on the side of a hill 
with a little wood rising behind and sloping down to a 
holy well and a winding stream. It is were I must go 
first for my faggot of green ash. How still it is on this 
clear winter day! A sudden scurry as I pass tells of some 
wild creature running to earth, and a clumsy blackbird 
here and there resents my presence with a scramble to 
wing and clamorous scolding. A robin sings, perched on 
the lower branch of a beech-tree, its breast the colour of 
one of the faded leaves not yet fallen. Blue tits are busy, 
and call incessantly. The more graceful long-tailed tit is 
also to be seen, but its bell-like call-note will not be heard 
just yet. How pleasant it is to scuff along amidst the 
clattering leaves! 

The high year’s flaunting crown 
Shattered and trampled down. 

My faggot is soon ready, but although I have learned a 
little of my trade from Borrow, he has not taught me the 
whole. Green ash is the foundation of my fire, but its 
crowning glory will be the large cones from the fir-trees on 
the crest of the wood. There it is not so still as in the 
lower sheltered parts. A fresh breeze from the sea is 
blowing over the hill, making music among the pine- 
needles. Gold-crests are busy; their thin, high-pitched 
call-note, the tinklin g cymbal of the birds—giving the 


charm of bird-melody that is seldom entirely lacking in 
the woods. 

When my basket is filled with the great cones, I wander 
slowly back, picking up my faggot on the way, and feeling 
that I have earned by an hour’s work a long, luxurious, 
lazy time. The wood-fire has died down, and on the 
bright embers I pile the green ash, covering it with fir- 
cones all set up in right order to show their exquisite form 
when the flames shall reach them. Then for a comfortable 
chair, some favourite books, and a time of pure enjoyment! 
The green ash crackles and hisses; the little names go 
creeping in and out until they reach the fir-cones. These 
bum steadily in one great glow of intense firelight, 
unfolding until they look like branched trees in a forest 
on fire. Subtle aromatic scents are wafted from them, and 
my Sunday afternoon sleep'will surely be visited by dreams 
of the East. My slumbers, however, are shortened by the 
necessity of throwing on fresh cones from time to time. 
I have a fancy, too, for a little reading from St. Francis of 
Assisi, “Christ’s poor little one,” mat ascetic with the 
tender heart and gentle ways towards all his fellow- 
creatures, from the rulers of the land to his “ little sisters, 
the birds.” And as the afternoon wears on, my supply of 
sticks and cones dwindles, and is presently exhausted, and 
my ideal fire becomes a memory only. 

Perhaps a wood-fire is never more satisfactory than in 
its last moments. If the logs have been piled high during 
the day, the glowing embers which they leave give out an 
intense and brilliant heat. It is difficult to tear oneself 
away from such grateful warmth. Baking the embers 
seems to make them glow the more. We are tempted to 
linger on and watch the brightness fade. How beautifully 
the fire dies! Not like Hazlitt’s coal fire, sullenly cooling 
into the hardness of cinders—“ the fading embers tinkle 
with a gaping dreariness ”—but vanishing softly into white 
ash and nothingness. 


Things Seen Competition. 

One hundred and fifty-seven manuscripts were submitted 
for this competition, of which nearly fifty were selected for 
a second examination. Many of them showed good 
observation, and reached a very fair degree of excellence. 
The war was the most popular topic, several of the 
efforts describing the departure of “gentlemen in 
khaki.” A large number were tragic, the percentage of 
gloomy and morbid “ Things Seen ” being quite as large 
as the percentage of gloomy manuscripts in the Short 
Story Competition. “A Case of Conscience,” by Miss 
Lorimer, to which we have awarded the prize, is an 
uncommon incident told with point. The following are 
worthy of mention: “ The Automatic,” by Miss Marie 
Taylor; “ A Lady and Gentleman,” by Miss Constance 
Glasby ; “ Ending,” by Mrs. Curry; “A Certain Priest,” 
by Miss Ethel Ashton; “Juggernaut,” by Mrs. E. Under¬ 
hill ; “ The County Workhouse,” by Mr. B. McEvoy; 
“The Beggar,” by Miss Lois Barraclough. 

A Case of Conscience. 

By Miss Lobimeb. 

The mid-day Bussian express had started, and was already 
speeding through the undulating country which girdles 
Vienna. The fruit trees were in bloom, the ditches 
golden with irises, and every streamlet sparkled in the 
sunshine. In my compartment were two women, each 
bound on a longer journey than myself. The first, an 
Austrian of the small shop-keeping class, had with her a 
boy of three years old and a baby. The other was a 
young unmarried English lady. 

Presently the guard came to examine our tickets. The 
Englishwoman’s and my own were returned without 
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remark, but over the Austrian’s there was demur. She 
was entitled to take one child free, but for the second she 
must pay. The young mother was obviously distressed— 
perhaps had not the fourteen florins demanded. The 
guard looked sympathetic. He was sorry, he said, but 
the money must be paid unless—and he turned with an 
insinuating smile to the Englishwoman—“unless when 
the Ober-Schaffner comes round the Qnadige would say the 
little boy was hers ? ” For the moment the Englishwoman 
was silent; a struggle raged within her. Could she tell a 
lie, pose as a mother, on a foreign strand and in the 
presence of foreigners? Besides, the boy, in his cheap, 
ready-made suit and imitation lace collar, was not quite— 

quite-. But she looked across and caught the mother’s 

imploring glance. “Very good,” she said. “When the 
Ober-Schajfner comes I shall say the little boy is mine.” 

Ten minutes later appeared an awe-inspiring official in 
blue and gold uniform, and with waxed moustache. The 
daughter of Albion did not flinch. She put an arm round 
the little vulgar boy and drew him maternally towards her. 
But Providence was kind. The social leap which in her 
own eyes she had taken was not apparent to the Ober- 
Schaffner ; he took the situation for granted. “ How old is 
the boy ? ” was his only question; and mustering her best 
Viennese accent, and without a blush, the Englishwoman 
answered: “ Three years old.” 


Topographical Essay Competition. 

Fob this competition we received one hundred and nine 
topographical sketches, of which a very large number are 
well written and interesting. A geographically-arranged 
list of the subjects chosen by competitors may have 
interest. 

The Bbitish Isles (48 papers).—St. Andrews, Norbury 
(Derbyshire), Selby, Whitby, A Devonshire Village, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Bristol, Momingside. St. Ann’s, Bye (2 papers!, 
“ It is my native place,” Richmond, Worcester, Bath (2 papers), 
Stratford-on-Avon, Ambleside, Abernsk, Scilly Islands, Lon¬ 
don (3 papers), Lewes, Windermere, Oxford (2 papers), Yarrow, 
Arrochar, Shrewsbury, Ardvasar, Lamoraa, Liverpool (2 
papers), Loch Goil Head, Staithes, St. Helens, Shanklin, St. 
Fillans, Winchelsea, Instow Quay, Whiston. 

France (12 papers).—St. Briac, Douamenez, Bouen, Ay- 
waille, La Rochelle, Mont S. Michel, Himes, Malices, Paris, 
Boulogne, Tregunc, Village near Dinan. 

North-West Europe (10 papers) —Bolsward (Holland), 
Homburg, Bruges, Amsterdam, Heidelberg, Antwerp, Bygland, 
Budolstadt-Schwarzburg, Hamelin, Lewenberg. 

Switzerland and Italy (19 papers). —Zinal, Guipuzcoa, 
Siena (3 papers), Florence, Gubbio, San Gemignano, Varallo, 
Zurich, Tereglino, Davos Platz, Gorisch, Laon, Assisi, Venice, 
Capri, Montreux. 

Tiie Near and Far East (14 papers).—Nanuoya (Ceylon), 
Delhi, Peshawur, Poona, Colombo (2 papers), Rosetta, Damas¬ 
cus, Cairo, Constantinople. A Burmese Jungle Village, Nicosia 
(Cyprus), Bangkok, Singapore. 

America (6 papers).—San Francisco, Manchester Minor 
(Canada), Concord, Weston (Canada), Chicago, Boston. 

Elsewhere (5 papers).—Durban, Old Novgorod, Sydney, 
Punta Arenas, Nejadvo. 

It is obvious that in offering a prize for the best 
account of a town or village we did not intend to invite 
bald guide-book descriptions, however full and accurate. 
Nor has any single competitor submitted such a descrip¬ 
tion. All have striven to write on a higher literary plane. 
And yet the failure to achieve a good literary plane is the 
conspicuous feature of these essays on places. In a sense, 
the essays are too conscientious. The writers have con- 
considered how much they could convey in 2,000 words, 
instead of considering how much the reader could plea¬ 


santly receive. There has been too little selection and 
suffusion; the place, and the impressions created by it, 
have not been sufficiently related to the rest of life. The 
writer himself has not been sufficiently the master of his 
subject; we see him as a diminutive stranger entering a 
place and beckoning us from our arm-chair to follow 
him in all his detailed trudgings, errors, and inventories. 
Whereas we want to remain in our arm-chair and be 
charmed. 

The definiteness that wearies—as distinct from the de¬ 
finiteness that charms—is the prevailing vice of these Place 
essays. It infects many well written, well packed essays, 
which, for this cause, lack wine, life, enchantment—call it 
what you will. There is a type of essay in which this 
definiteness and multiplicity take the more literary form of a 
well-arranged mosaic or catalogue of sights and sounds, 
these following each other in sharp succession. An account 
of Singapore, by Mr. Hugh Clifford, fails of the prize because, 
though excellent in its way, it wants more of the relief of 
comment and reflection; it is not sufficiently fused. When 
this fault is associated with poor observation it is, of course, 
simply maddening. Thus in an account of Liverpool we 
read: “ Now taking our course to the best streets, the 
traffic changes its character: trams, omnibuses, cabs, 
hansoms, gentlemen’s carriages, and electric trams are the 
chief vehicles. The passers-by are also in keeping. Be 
the weather wet or fine, there is always at certain hours of 
the day a stream of well-to-do and struggling middle-class 
people, ladies in equal proportion to the men.” 

Having thus indicated the sort of condemnation under 
which most of these essays fall—of course, in very different 
degrees — we may add a few notes on individual per¬ 
formances. Among British subjects certain essays on small 
towns and villages deserve notice as being inspired by 
long acquaintance, or nativity, rather than by a single 
visit. Miss H. M. Buss, who takes the essay prize, sends 
a pleasing sketch of a Devon village. Miss M. H. Lin- 
acre’s “Norbury” (aDerbyshire village), Mr. A. Alexander's 
“ Selby,” Mr. E. A. Baker’s “ Bath,” are all good in their 
way; and Mr. Wilfrid C. Thorley’s description of a sleepy 
village is quite good, though too much limited to scenery. 

Among foreign subjects is a gay little picture of Heidel¬ 
berg, by Miss Gina Hoffmann. Bolsward, in Holland, 
is pleasantly described by Miss Marie Westenberg; and 
three papers on Siena, by Mr. L. Villari, Miss Anita 
MacMahon, and Miss Mabel M. Bich, are all commend¬ 
able efforts. 

Several descriptions of cities and villages in the East 
are noteworthy. Miss Swan Scott-Moncrieff’s “Bosetta” 
is distinctly good. Peshawur is described well by Major- 
General L. H. E. Tucker. 

The prize essay, by Mrs. Stepney Bawson, on “ Bye ” 
gives the spirit of the place by a wise choice of a few 
striking features. There is a proper fusion of statement 
and comment, and the details of the writing are good. 

Rye, of the Marshes. 

By Mrs. Stepney Bawson. 

Haven in the rich centuries that have taken wing, 
borough—half village, half townlet—of to-day, Bye, 
erstwhile of the Company of the Five Ports, stands ever 
on her “ little hill,” even as she stood in the days when 
her loving townsman, the astrologer Samuel Jeake ; wrote 
so graciously and curiously of her. Of that splendid rage 
of the sea about her feet, that “ flux and reflux ” on which 
her historian dwells, we have now but scant pledges. The 
sea wadis and dykes crumbled long ago. There remains, 
at least on her seaward front, that green space, the name 
of which—“The Salts"—has all the tang of brackish 
regret. 

To come upon Bye from the land side—that is, from the 
heart of Kent—is to see her but imperfectly, with half- 
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averted vision. The train, a handful of trucks, halts at 
the foot of a sleepy mound. With the poor approach 
suggested by modem workmen’s cottages and the cheap 
masonry of a station the beauty of the upper roofs on the 
hill is but dimly apprehended. Not yet, not until the 
iron roadway is left and the height below Playden is 
scaled, do you see her wholly, as she lies like a rich 
reddish stone embedded in dusky green enamel. I would 
have you come upon her so at sunset in spring, when there 
is yet light enough by which to drink in the wall-flower 
petal hues of her tiled roofs, the dear irregularity of her 
outline, which shows how the grey church of Rye, with its 
wide tower, outstrips the rest. Just as in the ages when 
the Church was guardian of her conscience does this 
House of the Virgin outsoar the other houses of Rye. No 
dwelling has been more tenderly adorned by Franciscan 
and Flemish artist and English artificer; none has been 
more strenuously scoured of ornament at the will of men. 
The very tongues of the tower were tom out by invaders, 
but the bells that jangled unwillingly at Dieppe in the 
ears of their captors came back by the hands of brave men 
to Rye. 80, since the dumb so rarely recovers his speech, 
and miracles are few, is it not fit that St. Mary’s voice 
should sway the town, while the grotesque “ quarter-boys ” 
—corpulent cherubs on either side of the clock—should 
beat the quarters on the dial in the borough which no 
longer knows the curfew ? 

On the spring evening on which I would have you look 
from Playden on Rye there must be no wind, so that the 
still, straight smoke from the red roofs at the base of the 
slope may cast a bloom over those above. And thus your 
eye may pass to the long line of green flats to the left, 
beyond which lies the sea, sullenly beating behind dunes. 
At that glance there flashes to mind a phrase in which 
Elise Reclus pictures a sister town of the “ mershe.” 
“Faubourg delaissee au milieu des marais,” he calls 
Romney. Delaissee! The word is untranslatable; it is 
carved upon every stock and stone in Rye. To-day she is 
like a soldier left by the roadside, who raises himself on 
his elbow to shade his eyes and watch his troop vanish in 
the dusk. So does Rye gaze after the sea that has turned 
his back upon her. He lashed her feet, he gnawed her 
hem; he was a fierce lover, but, though the Gaul could 
pillage and outrage, she never yielded to the sea. He 
lashed her skirts. Vet, by the same token, Rye was 
always thirsty; she always lacked pure water on her 
“ little hill.” The rain streams patter from her sides into 
the marsh to-day; her cisterns are hard to fill. The 
waterings and “lavants” from the hills leave her arid, 
for the Rother and the Tillingham and the Brede suck in 
greedily all the runnels in the flat, green country by the sea. 

A magnificent romance is that of the still marsh, a his¬ 
tory of sluice and flat (the old maps double the “ t ”) and 
channel and “leuell,” of wall and dyke and meeting of 
streams. A horrid strife was between men and men, ship¬ 
owner and landowner, landlord and tenant, because of it. 
Why pay rent for land encrusted with brine ? Again, the 
merchant coveted a hollow in which his navies, holding 
French silk and wine, could rock in deep water. By 
stealth he dredged, and, when the owner of that spit of 
marsh below the Rye walls came in the morning, lo! he 
knew that no spring tide could have carved so smoothly. 
And he made a dam to spite his enemy. But the work of 
both was undone in an hour by the jeering sea, that had 
still puckishness enough to return upon its steps at seasons 
of the tide and moon. How strange and pitiful it is! 
There are no sluices any more. There is shingle, blue 
and mauve; and the Rother splits and winds itself out in 
the “ slub ” on the “ Winshalse ” side of the town. There 
are patches of blue thistle on the shingle, where the 
fishing-rod of Glaucus hangs over the yellow sea poppy, 
and there, too, are quivering larks and restless grey wag¬ 
tails. 

Delaissee! How else picture the town from the cliffs of 


^inchelsea two miles away, or from the straight white 
Toad that goes between the two ? That road runs through 
the flat marsh, sheep-dotted, with tossing reed plumes that 
show the sunken ditches here and there. So still, so 
lovable is Rye from the white road; so rich the clustering 
roofs of red, and dove colour, and deep cobalt, rising from 
that green sea of marsh. Everywhere marsh: to the 
right, till it meets the sea; to the left, till it touches the 
hills of Udimore where the woods are deep, the lanes 
high-hedged, and the smoke of the red and white oast- 
houses goes up in white columns against an evening sky. 

Rye is indeed like a soldier, for she was ever the centre 
of war. The sea attacked her in fierce tenderness on this 
side, and then, when she put on fresh buckram with a sea 
wall, he besieged her anew on that. And she did not 
know her good fortune while it lasted, for, so long as her 
lover’s arms encircled her on three compass points, he was 
her defender from the side of Gaul, but, when he sulkily 
loosened his hold, a man, born a king, and third of tho 
Edwards, was forced to give her, as duenna, a fort in the 
gTeen place that the sea had bared. 

The wars have gone over her head, but she is still the 
same Rye, with the same alleys, the old sites, the old 
names. Her two hundred and seventy-one rods contain 
her still, as when Jeake planned his horoscopes in his 
black and white house with the two gables in Mermaid- 
street, and saw, in a vision, the letters C.R. and I.R., by 
which he knew that after Carolus Rex II. shoidd come the 
Nazarene Himself. 

Upon the salts and in the alleys you will find russet¬ 
skinned and rosy children. Someof them have strange names. 
They are little Huguenots, in blood, from crown to heel. 
But they know nothing of the toil of their refugee sires, of 
the tireless fingers of forgotten men and girls in the cellars 
and crypts. Catch a brown-eyed boy and ask him what he 
does here. He looks at you in shy scorn. “ Pl-ay,” he 
whispers, and then blushes because you ask whether it is 
the salt damp wind that makes lashes curl. Not even the 
permanent way can bring back to Rye her old business of 
the days when the sea was about her. She is occupied cer¬ 
tainly, like an anxious housewife, with a tender joy in 
methods that are old and circuitous. There is com to buy 
and thresh, and barges to unload in the Rother, and ale to 
brew. And people get married, or fall out, and make 
bargains, as before; so that the town lawyers behind their 
flat fronts of Georgian brick, in which their doors stand 
level with the cobbled street, have sufficient to keep their 
waistcoats filled and their seals active. Yet, though the 
golfer hurries boisterously through the alleys to the toy 
train that runs to the links on the marsh, there is no other 
haste in Rye. She is the seat of contemplation and of 
gentle gossip and of neighbourliness. Her citizens woo 
and marry as Jeake did. He has written, as if contempla¬ 
tion and nicety held him in chains, of the moment when he 
took Elizabeth Hartshorn, witty and virtuous, to wife. 
“ I was married,” he writes in his diary, “to Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Hartshorn by Dr. Bruce, about thirty-five minutes 
past nine a.m., in the presence of Mr. Thomas Miller, 
Nathaniel Hartshorn (brother to my wife), and the sexton, 
we going, though in the daytime, yet so much incognito, 
that there was no concourse or notice taken. The day was 
cloudy, but calm. The sun shone out just at the tying the 
nuptial knot, and also just at its setting.” 

If he were not frightened by that strange psalmody 
that echoes in his own storehouse to-day—for Rye supports 
at least five distinct and mournful things called Sects— 
that gentle bridegroom would surely sit purifying his 
heart and seek to combat by prayer and discipline those 
“ malefique rays ” of the stars mat were to him an unend¬ 
ing fairy tale. To know Rye best is to know it through 
him, and, fresh from his gentle science, to creep softly 
past her houses by dawn and dusk. To watch the young 
moon over a garden wall in the tufty leafage of a mulberry; 
to climb the rugged Ypres Tower and plumb its dungeons; 
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to walk under the Landgate and contrast its huge masonry 
with the petty dwellings beyond, and these again with 
the austere facade of Peacock’s School that Thackeray 
knew; to trace the Wishe, the dry Conduit, the Mint 
(where Eye made her own pence), the Court House (with 
its ghosts of rubicund “jurats ” and relics of torture and 
chastisement), the Watchbell-street (where hung once the 
alarum that told of French inroad), to dip vour fingers 
in the cool, small well under a silver maple by which 
Queen Elizabeth rested—this is to learn Eye stone for 
stone. 

Once under the light of lanterns hanging from rowan 
trees in a garden where the townsfolk of Eye danced on 
the grass for sheer midsummer frolic, I had the happiness 
to draw Henry James aside and ask him where the ancient 
greatness of Eye lay buried. He thought that she had 
not the dignity of her continental equals, because her 
feudal relics are less massive, and so the less able to 
overawe the petty buildings, the petty commerce of our 
time. In this, the contrast between old and new being 
less perpendicularly accentuated, she lacked, in his eyes, 
the mere zest of such juxtaposition. But the secret of 
her charm he could not, or would not, tell. So I triumphed, 
and left him to gaze once more at her across the wet sand 
and lilac beach and one deep pool, belted with stunted 
trees, in which her opalescence was mirrored—the woman 
who was cold to love, the forsaken borough entrenched 
upon her “ little hill ”—Eye, of the Marshes. 


Epigrammatic Criticism Competition. 

This was the least popular of the Competitions. It 
entailed an acquaintance with the life-work of six living 
novelists, also a capacity for good epigrammatic writing, 
which is not a common gift. In many of the sets submitted 
two or three of the criticisms were good, but few of the 
competitors were able to sustain a level of excellence 
throughout the set. Mr. Ernest A. Baker, to whom we 
have awarded the prize, approached nearest to an all-round 
level of intelligent and searching criticism. Among the 
writers of the remaining twenty-eight sets submitted we 
may mention Miss Katherine N. Elwes, Miss Dora G. 
McChesney, Mr. Herbert Jamieson, and Mr. Martin 
Hobson. 

Mebkdith. 

His poetic comedy shows men evolving their destinies. 
Life he interprets as an ordeal—the fool passing through 
spiritual failure, through laughter and misfortune’s 
chastening unto wisdom. He philosophises on the present 
beholding a splendid epoch, whereto his heroes and radiant 
heroines belong—magnanimous creatures, passionate, 
chaste, divinely strong. 

Their Olympian speech; the lyrical diction his muse 
requires, scorning pedestrian prose; the wit, tropes, 
aphorisms would astound an Athenian audience. 

Humour lurks in the minor characters, tragic irony in 
the situations. 

His idealism rests on clear knowledge, humane tolerance, 
an open-eyed, patient optimism, finding plenary satisfaction 
in righteousness. 

Habdy. 

His dramas charm most by their scenery, woodlands, 
heaths, hamlets, skies, blended in Theocritean harmonies. 
The tragedies inflame oftener than soothe; the pathos is 
an accusation. 

Philosopher, he finds a philosophy of life impossible. 
Deifying Chance, he blasphemes his fetish. 

His characters are generalisations or sheer ideas, vitalised 
by emotion. The rustics of the comic interludes deliver 
his less sardonic witticisms 


Most unequal of geniuses, he descends from the poetry 
of country life, from sublime ideals of insensate will and 
nemesis, to Zolaesc[ue animalism. Technicalities dog a 
limpid style. The inspiration of his serener paganism was, 
alas! transient. 

Kipling. 

Man in action is his theme, combatting, subduing, 
governing nature, animals, men. Loving civilisation 
little, he worships courage, enterprise, obedience. His 
strenuous tales are an epic of manhood and of Empire. 

The intolerable glare of his realism illumines all indis¬ 
criminately, ugly and bestial things, tender and heroic; 
muscularity sanctions grossness. 

His fables are above allegory, the animals more than 
symbols. His the vernacular of brutes, Brahmins, 
Hooligans. 

Youthful cynicism sobered, he reads the eternal in 
human doings, sees conscience invoking fiends, but eschews 
neat generalisations. 

Prejudiced, impatient of thought, restlessly inquisitive, 
from Whitechapel to Cabul he garners literature for 
Demos. 

James. 

Microscopic analyst of the cultured mind, curious ob¬ 
server of human phenomena, artist delighting in technique. 

Momentous themes he avoids; a connoisseur, hunting 
far and wide preciosities of conduct, which he registers 
dispassionately, discovering intangible graces, delicate 
pathos, subtle humours, unmarked of the common under¬ 
standing. 

Forsaking passion and sensuous beauty, he grows 
sophisticated, coldly intellectual in his investigations into 
social tendencies, which he pursues to speculative regions. 
Laying shade on impalpable shade, his style becomes 
abstruse, allusive, overburdened, eloquently reticent. 

Evil and ugliness he esteems for their aesthetic value ; 
fineness of breeding is the desirable virtue in this Novel 
of Manners. 

Babbie. 

Born humourist in the age when wit and the funny man 
are eliminating humour, yet not quite free from mannerisms 
of the comic paper. 

Lacking constructive art, his books are collections of 
anecdotes, sketches of real people, heightened by the fancy 
and fondness of a lover. Autobiographer, historian of his 
own kin, he discovers his own heart in the story of literary 
aspirants and exiles from Thrums; his Scotch tenderness 
exploits feelings that the Southron conceals. Such humour 
and pathos are begotten of the same sympathetic insight, 
the same exaggeration marks both. 

Gissing. 

Patient explorer of social conditions, movements, and 
maladies. Whole sections of society are his personages, 
their atoms studied as products of environment, with the 
observant care of a determinist. 

He addresses the intellect, rarely the emotions; yet the 
Science subserves Art: the literary epicure relishes the 
subdued beauty of style, the Zolaesque grandeur of this 
nether world in its multitudinous details. Nor does he 
underrate character and will; his Kirkwoods and Idas, 
less credible than the unillustrious many, betray an 
intuitive faith in mankind. 

His pessimism jibes not at Providence, but, indicting 
Civilisation, uncovers both petty sins and c rimin al 
enormities. 
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OLIPHANrS LIST. 

FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES.— Cloth, Is. 6d. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 

SIR DAVID WILKIE, 

And the Scots School of Painters. 

By EDWARD PINNINGTON. 

The Sixctutor rays“ Mr. Pinningtou tells his story well, and brings out the high 
qualities of Wilkie, his modesty, his unselfishness, and other sterling qualities to good 
purpose." 

List of the Series post free on application. 

BOOKS BY DR. HILL IS. 

THIS DAY. Price 3s. 6d., cloth extra. 

GREAT BOOKS AS LIFE TEACHERS. 

Studies of Character, Real and Meal. By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, U.8. 

•Y THE SAMS AUTHOR. 

A MAN’S VALUE to SOCIETY. Studies in Self- 

Culture and Character. New Edition, price 3s. 0d., cloth extra. 

THE INVESTMENT of INFLUENCE. A Study of 

Social Sympathy and Service. New Edition, price 3a. 6d., cloth extra. 

FORETOKENS of IMMORTALITY. Studies “for the 

hour when the immortal hope burns low in the heart.’* Cloth, la. 

A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 

THE GENIUS of PROTESTANTISM. A Book for 

the Times. By the Her. R. M'CHEYNE EDGAR. M.A., D.D., Author 
of “ The Philosophy of the Cross,” Ac. Price 0s„ gilt top. 

ERSKINE of LINLATHEN: Selections and Bio- 

graphy. By the Rev. H. F. HENDERSON, Dundee. 6s. 

•‘When the history of religion in Scotland is written, Mr. Henderson’s liook will be found 
the moet trustworthy source for one momentous period, for one gracious and gifted man. 

__ Expositors Txmss. 

“THE SCOTTISH DON QUIXOTE.’* 

SIR THOMAS UfcQUHART of CROMARTIE, 1611- 

1660. By JOHN WILLOOCK, Lerwick. 6s. 

" We welcome Mr. Wiilcock’s Life of Urquh&rt, which will iutroduoe to the vast majority 
of readers a quaint, original, and highly flamboyant individuality."— Notes and Qvsrias. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 

21, Paternoster Square, E.O.; and Edinburgh. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

THE WORLD’S EPOCH MAKERS. 

Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON 

IS NOW READY, viz.: - 

CRANMER and the ENGLISH REFORMATION. 

By A. D. INNKf, M.A. 

AND WILL BE FOLLOWED SHORTLY BY 

WESLEY and METHODISM. 

By F. J. SMELL, M.A. 

LUTHER and the OERMAN REFORMATION. 

By Prof. T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. 

The Volume* composing this Series will constitute, when their issue is 
complete, a valuable conspectus of the origin and progress of the most 
r rament movements that have taken place in theology, philosophy, and the 
istory of intellectual development from Buddha to the preeent day. 

Published Price THREE SHILLINGS Each. 

Detailed Prospectus on application. 

T. & T. CLARK, Edinburgh. 

MR. JOHN LONG’S 

NEW AND STRIKING NOVELS. 

Prioa 6r. eanh. 

THE EXPERIMENT of DR. NEVILL. 

Emerie Hulme-Beaman. 
THE HARVESTERS. J. S. Fletcher. 

LOGAN’S LOYALTY. Sarah Tytler. 

HIS ’PRENTICE HAND. Sydney Phelps. 

THE ANGEL of CHANCE. G. G. Chatterton. 

THE HOUSE of HARDALE. Rose Perkins 

Price 3a. Gd. each. 

A FIGHTER in KHAKI. Ralph Rodd. j 

THE BISHOP’S SECRET. Fergus Hume, j 

London : JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per amium. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

TOWN and VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED on LIBERAL 
TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offkrsd at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW 
and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.O., 

London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 

6s., claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LON DO* in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: Simpkijt, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALKS COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON-EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BKTTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERY8TWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVHY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIKTH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER. GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 

“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes ! ’’—The Times. 

** The best Handbook to London ever issued.**— Liverpool Daily Post. 
8EOOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 6s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

If'ilk an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 

' Llangollen : DARLINGTON & GO. 

London; Simpkim, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 

The Railway Bookstalls, and ail Booksellers’. 
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THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

25, Farrington Avenue, London; 130, Bath St., Glasgow. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: its Progress 

and Expansion at Home and Abroad in the Nineteenth Century. Com¬ 
prising a Description and History of the British Colonies and Dependen¬ 
cies. By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. (Cantab.), Author of “History 
of the British Empire,” “ Outlines of the World's History,” Ac., Ac. 
Beautifully Illustrated throughout with Full-Page Drawings by Gordon 
Browne, R.I., W. H. Margetson, W. H. Overend, W. S. Stacey. W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A., Enoch Ward, R. Oaton Woodville, R.I., Ac., Ac. fl vols., 
euper-royal 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 

The following are some of the subjects which are treated in great detail:— 
The Dark Continent. Engineering. Electricity 

Moral and Social Advance. Commerce. Literature. 

Romantic Events. Art. Great Industries. 

8cienoe. Great Explorers. 

Philanthropy. Railways. 

Thrift. Banking. 

Postal Reform. Shipping. 


India as it Was and Is. 
Canada. 

America. 

South Africa. 


THE BOOK of the HOME. A Practical 

Guide to General Household Management. Produced under the general 
Editorship of H. C. DAVIDSON, assisted by over One Hundred 
Specialists. Copiously Illustrated by Coloured Plates and Engravings in 
the Text. In 8 divisional volumes, super-royal 8vo, bound in doth, 
coloured edges, price 6s. each. 

The oontents of the book may be grouped under four heads. The first deals 
with all matters concerning the House—the choice of its site, laws regarding 
landlord and tenant, s-initation, furnishing, removals, artistic decoration, Ac., 
and also tbe garden. In the second the daily routine of the Household is con¬ 
sidered—the duties of servants, the management of kitchen, laundrr, and 
store-room, house-cleaning, Ac., together with plain, fancy, and invalid cookery. 
In the third are discuBsea such subjects as the legal and customary duties of 
Master and Mistress, insurance and the making of a will, acoount-keeping, 
shopping, dre*s, home occupations, visiting and entertaining, and indoor and 
outdoor amusements. And in the fourth sound, systematic, and practical 
advice is given as to the management and education of children from infancy 
to the time when they are started in life on their own account. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. A 

Practical and Scientific Exposition of the Art of Gardening in all its 
Branches. By ROBERT THOMPSON, of the Royal Horticultural 
Society 8 Gardens, Chiswick, Ac. New Edition, Revised and entirely 
Remodelled under tbe Direction and general Editorship of WILLIAM 
WATSON, F.R.H.8., Assistant Curator Royal Gardens, Kew. with Con¬ 
tributions from eminent Specialists. Illustrated by numerous Engravings 
m the Text, and a Series of Coloured Plates. In 0 imperial 8vo divisional 
vols., bound in cloth. [Ready khorily. 


The Gresham Publishing Company 
beg to announce that early in 
May they will commence publica¬ 
tion of the New Edition of 

THOMPSON’S GARDENERS 


FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 


NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 

Price One Shilling Net. 

FIELD - MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, 

V.C., K.P., G.C.B. 

A BIOORAPHIOAl SKKTOH. 

3B-V HORACE Ch. OROSER, 

Author of “ The Kingdom of Manhood ,” Ac. 

" The ftory is complete and glorious in itself. . . . Worth re-reading. . . . 
A rousing little book.*- St. James't Gazette. 

Admirably welded together into a stirring and dramatic story.” 

Literary World. 

The entrancing narrative. . . . Well printed and neatly bonnd.’ 

.... . . ..... _ Christian Loader. 

A close and vivid ncconnt.”— Aberdeen Free Frees . 

Taatefully got np."—8ootsma». 

“ Does full justice to the dram and trumpet career of the veteran soldier. . . . 
Could easily sell at three or four times the humble shilling.” 

__ Dundee Adoertieer. 


A BOOK FOB THE HOUR. 

THIRD EDITION.—Prioe Ss. Gd. 

OUR LIVING GENERALS. By Arthcr Temple, 

Author of “'Ihe Making of the Empire.” Art vellum, gilt top. 
Biographical Sketches, with flue Portrait* of Twelve Generals, no fewer 
than ten of whom are now at the fr.*nt. 

“ Pleasant and proud reading .”—Saturday Review. 


THIRD EDITION.—Making Six Thousand Copies. 

THE MAKING OF 1 HE EMPIRE. The Story 

of Our Colonies. By ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “Our Living 
Generals,” Ac. Profusely Illustrated. New Edition, with an additional 
Chapter, bringing down the record to December, 1887. Imp. 18mo, cloth 
boards, prioe 3e. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION. 


TOLD FROM THE RANK8. Recollections of 

Service During tbe Queen’s Reign. By Privates and Non-Commissioned 
Offloere of the Britien Army. Collected by E. MILTON SMALL. Illus¬ 
trated by W. B. Wollen, R.I. Antique-laid paper, uncut edges, gilt ton. 
price 3s. 6d. 


A NOTABLE BOOK OF DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 

IN THE HOUR OF SILENCE. By Alexander 

SMSLLIB, M.A. Imp. 16mo, cloth boards, 6s. 

Books of Bible readings are commou enough, but only once in many years 
doee one appear which takes a distinctive place, and leaps into large and per¬ 
manent popularity. Such a book was ” Come Ye Apart/’ and such a book is 
“ In the Hoar of Silence.” 

‘ ’ Allis original and all of choicestquality The thought is never abetrnae, 

bnt in touch with the simple realities of our spiritual life; yet it is always 

fresh.We have not had a book of daily meditations so near to what it ought 

to be as this is, though many have tried to furnish one .”—Expository Times. 

LORD ROSEBERY’S CROMWELL. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. A Eulogy and an Apprecia¬ 
tion. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G., ICT. Prioe 
od. net. 

“COMRADES”; and Other Straight Talks with Boys. 

By E. 0. DAWSON, M.A., Author of “ The Life of Bishop H&nnington ” 
“ Success to You ! ” die. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

CHILD VOICES. Twelve Sketches of Child-life, fall 

of quaint humour and fancies. By W. B. CULK, Author of “Sir 
Constant,” Ac. Illustrated by Coarles Robinson. Imp. lGmo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 3s. 0d. net. 

“In every way the book is a beautiful one.”— Giiardian. 


ASSISTANT, under the Editor¬ 
ship of Mr. WILLIAM 
WATSON, Assistant Curator, 
Royal Gardens. Kew . 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

25, Farriogdon Avenue, London ; and 130, Bath Street, 
Glasgow. 

MAY, 1800.—Price SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

ONE of OURSELVES. By L. B. War.rosn, Author of "Mr. Smith,” Ac. 
(Continued.) 

AT the GATE. By E. Nesbit. 

JOHNSON'S MONUMENT. By Edward E. Mobeis. 

A GIOTTO of the COTESWOLOS. By Mrs. Allik Habbir. 

THE STUDY of PLANT LIFE. By Thoxar Coon k-Tkknch. 

IN the NAME of a WOMAN. By Arthur W. Marchhort, Author of ”By 
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A Birthday Tribute to Herbert 
Spencer. 

Mb. Herbert Spencer has just completed his eightieth 
year, having been bom on April 27 , 1820 , and, though it 
is not customary to celebrate the birthday of a philosopher, 
an exception may fittingly be made in favour of one who 
towers above all others in the realms of thought. But 
though a tribute to Mr. Spencer will undoubtedly be 
generally considered appropriate at this time, it is some¬ 
what difficult to produce a garland which will be pleasing 
to the general reader. For Mr. Spencer exists only in his 
books, and as these abound in sweeping generalisations 
and dose reasoning, they are not quite so popular as 
the writings of Budyard Kipling or Marie Corelli, and 
they have not yet reached the idition de luxe stage, as 
have the philosophical works of Mark Twain. With the 
majority of people the acquisition of new ideas is a 
difficult process, and the exercise of the brain is extremely 
fatiguing. Sir Walter Scott’s humble friend and trusty 
henchman, Tom Furdie, used to declare that the reading 
of the Waverley Novels was a great comfort to him, for 
whenever he was off his sleep, which occasionally happened 
to him, he had only to take one of Sir Walter’s novels, 
and before he had read two pages he was sure to fall into 
a refreshing slumber. It is much to be feared that, for 
producing exhaustion and bringing on drowsiness, pro¬ 
found philosophical books will be regarded by most people 
as immensely superior to anything which bears the name 
of the “Magician of Abbotsford.” 

But though Mr. Spencer’s birthday is an interesting 
event, and will this year be more generally noticed than it 
has ever been before, it certainly will not bring forth 
anything in the way of those light gossipy personalities 
which the general public so much delights in. There is 
only one Spencer, the profound thinker and laborious 
worker, and he cannot be made to figure in any other 
character. It has been very different with one or two 
other philosophers. David Hume, for instance, as depicted 
in the pages of his biographer, John Hill Burton, and his 
clerical friend, “ Jupiter ” Carlyle, was at all times fond 
of le mot pour rire, and a regular frequenter of convivial 
gatherings like those of the “ Poker Club,” while he could 
roll off playful letters such as no philosopher has written 
before or since. He even carried his playfulness so far 
that on one occasion he wrote to Bobertson, the historian, 
that he could not swallow certain expressions in the History 
of Charles the Fifth, adding the startling words: “ No ; I 

will see you d-d sooner! ” One is scarcely prepared 

for that from the author of the Treatise on Human Nature. 
John Stuart Mill also had a personal side which was 
striking enough, for he had for many years a platonic 
affection for another man’s wife, which moved his father 
to wrath and estranged him from many friends; while 
after his platonic affection blossomed into matrimony he 
was never weary of singing his wife’s praises in an 
absurdly high key. These “ anomalies ” have greatly 
exercised the grave and learned gentlemen who have acted 
as Mill’s biographers. Then the ascetic Auguste Comte 
had his Clotude, and the grave Descartes his Princess 


Elizabeth, while Voltaire, whom M. Levy-Bruhl, following 
the example of Kant, includes among the philosophers, 
appeared in absurd enough attitudes. But with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer the case is totally different. For we may 
safely dismiss as mythical those smart epigrammatic sayings 
and amusing anecdotes which are associated with his name, 
and of which the present writer has made a goodly collec¬ 
tion. Doubtless these products of the imagination will 
possess some value at a future date, as affording interesting 
evidence of the way the popular mind believed that a pro¬ 
found thinker should speak and act under all conceivable 
circumstances. But Mr. Spencer bears no resemblance to 
his mythical portrait. In him we have the philosopher 
who has kept his door closed, and been entirely absorbed 
in his task, a huge one, demanding keen scientific percep¬ 
tion, accurate observation, and precise generalisation. 
Made painfully aware in early manhood that his tenure of 
life was precarious, obliged for long periods to abandon 
work altogether, and at other times able to accomplish 
only an hour or two of work per day, he has been com¬ 
pelled to husband his resources and keep himself aloof 
from the distractions of the world. His Synthetic Philosophy 
is the greatest intellectual task ever accomplished by man, 
and yet it is the work of one who for fifty years has been 
more or less an invalid, and obliged from time to time to 
utter in the prefaces to his books despairing notes about 
his feeble health, and the uncertainty attending his future. 
There is nothing like this in the annals of literature. M. 
Taine approaches it, for when that gifted thinker settled 
down to nis monumental work, Les Origines de la France 
Contemporaine, he was aware that his time was short, and 
that he must labour with might and main to accomplish 
his task. But just as he neared the end he passed away, 
and we can only guess what his final summing up might 
have been. In magnitude, however, M. Taine’s work, the 
entire work he had mapped out, falls far short of Mr. 
Spencer’s. ■There is, indeed, no comparison that way, his 
Synthetic Philosophy being unique among the efforts of 
men. 

The general public is undoubtedly aware that Mr. 
Spencer is a truly great man, and has learned something 
about him; but its knowledge of him has been caught on 
the wing, and is, therefore, superficial; and the real man 
and his work are known to only a very select audience. 
And from the nature of the case it could not be otherwise. 
For he has worked out a profound all-embracing formula 
of evolution, and he has applied that formula to every 
branch of phenomena; and he who believes that we have 
arrived at the age of reason, and that humanity is to be 
fashioned and led by knowledge and reasoned thought, 
has observed humanity to little purpose. As Benan puts 
it: “ On subit le raisonnable, on ne le croit pas.” In 
general, people are mostly influenced by feeling, and have 
merely a nodding acquaintance with reason. The result, 
in the case of Mr. Spencer, is obvious enough. He has 
acquired name and fame throughout the entire civilised 
world, and his name is truly “ familiar in our mouths as 
household words ”; but this familiarity is with his name 
only, and does not extend much further. His teaching 
has reached the public largely through the medium of 
opponents and hostile critics, who have distorted and 
misrepresented him, and made him appear ridiculous 
enough. Theologians, who, according to Buckle, are 
“ remarkable for the certainty of their knowledge on 
subjects about which nothing is known,” have treated 
him with the unfairness common to them; metaphysicians 
have refused his peace-offering’, and mangled and muti¬ 
lated him; and the teachers of the “new religion of the 
stomach ” have poured out boiling hot vituperation and 
abuse. And these are not things of ancient history. Mr. 
W. H. Mallock has devoted a volume— Aristocracy and 
Evolution —to the work of demolishing a purely imaginary 
Spencer; while Prof. Paulsen, of Berlin, has lately been 
displaying an ignorance of Spencerian ethics winch is 
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truly amazing. Even so recently os in tlie March number 
of the Fortnightly Review, Prof. Ward, of Cambridge, 
closed a long Brulum fulmen by declaring that “ How¬ 
ever great Mr. Spencer’s personal merits may be, his 
philosophy, I sincerely believe, deserves the worst that 
has ever been said of it.” Truly, “ it is a mad world, 
my masters ” ; and Mr. Spencer has had painful experience 
of the profound depth of his own philosophical doctrines. 

Mr. Spencer’s admirers are not always free from blame, 
and occasionally make statements which are inaccurate and 
misleading. There are writers who, like M. Gustavfc Le 
Bon, declare quite ex cathedrd that Mr. Spencer’s teaching 
is admirable so far as it goes, but that it requires at certain 
points to be supplemented by profounder views which 
have escaped the English philosopher. But whenever 
M. Le Bon condescends to pass from generals to particulars 
in support of his allegations, we find that “the profounder 
views” have all been fully elucidated by Spencer, and 
even clinched according to Ins custom by striking analogies. 
There are others who, like Prof. W. H. Hudson, would 
have us believe that Spencer’s writings are “ couched in 
a singularly condensed and unattractive style.” But 
surely such individuals have paid little attention to authors 
and the styles appropriate to different kinds of subject- 
matter. From historians who mostly treat of the crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes of men, we expect the free gait 
of a Macaulay or a Froude, and from prophets who gener¬ 
ally pass large judgments on the universe without being 
at the trouble of trying to ascertain what it consists of, we 
look for the tingling rhetoric of a Buskin or a Carlyle. 
And Spencer has always been careful to vary and adjust 
his style according to circumstances, using clear measured 
sentences when engaged in exposition, becoming at times 
placidly severe when dealing with critics, playfully ironical 
when handling palpable absurdities, and rising to grave 
and sober eloquence when face to face with the mystery 
which lies at the heart of things. There are passages in 
his writing as stately as anything in Milton’s prose, while 
there are occasional little side-thrusts which pierce as 
deeply as any of Voltaire’s winged arrows. The infinite 
eternal energy which underlies all phenomena, the awful 
periodicity of the universe, and 

The moving row 

Of magic shadow shapes that come and go, 

are never far from his thoughts, and prompt him at times 
to utter words which are not far removed from the 
emotional language of thepoet. His lighter side is equally 
effective. Nothing could be neater than the passage 
where, after contrasting the conduct of rude tribes with 
that of Europeans during the greater part of the Christian 
era, noting in the one case the peaceful daily life and the 
resulting virtues, and in the other the political burglaries 
to acquire territory, and the long list of individual and 
national sins, he exclaims, “ What a pity these heathens 
cannot be induced to send missionaries among the 
Christians! ” If Spencer’s profound views fly over the 
heads of most people, it is not for lack of style in pre¬ 
senting them, but simply because the road to the popular 
mind is so obstructed that bolts of close reasoning cannot 
be driven into it no matter how deftly the bolts are 
moulded. 

And yet Spencer has triumphed, and triumphed unmis¬ 
takably. When he finished his task, four years ago, he 
expressed surprise at his audacity in having undertaken it, 
and still greater surprise at having completed it. He 
might fittingly have added his surprise at the deep mark 
his teaching has made. For, notwithstanding misrepre¬ 
sentation, ridicule, and abuse, and in spite of the hostility 
shown to him in our halls of learning and strongholds of 
tradition, his dominant note has caught on and leavened 
the thought of our time. It is true he is a philosopher, 
and the world is apt to dismiss philosophers and philo¬ 
sophies after the manner of Byron’s lines: 


When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter 
And proved it, ’twas no matter what he said. 

But Spencer cannot be dismissed in that summary manner, 
for he is not a philosopher after the manner of a Hegel, a 
mere resuscitated schoolman, spinning meaningless jargon 
and empty verbal symbols; and still less is he a philo¬ 
sopher after the fashion of a John Stuart Mill, an analyser 
of old theories and conceptions and a master of logical 
acuteness, but without any fresh gospel for humanity. 
Logical acuteness and power of subtle analysis Spencer 
possesses in a pre-eminent degree; but he has something 
more valuable—a distinctive message, and a distinctive 
message founded on the bed-rock of science. He has 
enriched us with a flood of new ideas, for he has given us 
the philosophic formula of evolution, and from that all- 
embracing base he has worked out the evolution of the 
solar system, of the totality of life upon the earth’s sur¬ 
face, of conscious intelligence and the products of conscious 
intelligence. He has placed philosophy on a new founda¬ 
tion, and, relying solely on the materials furnished by 
pcience, he has raised a vast superstructure which covers 
the entire field of knowable phenomena, and includes what 
men are all interested in, the great questions of conduct, 
society, and religion. The old fanciful motaphysics are 
steadily disappearing in spite of the efforts bestowed upon 
their renovation, and the new Spencerian philosophy is 
steadily rising, for it has a message to mankind about the 
practical affairs of life and action. The extravagancies of 
the old metaphysics have had their day, and the philo¬ 
sophy of the imagination is being steadily supplanted by 
the philosophy of science, because the new philosophy is 
enriched with notes which must make it more and more 
acceptable to humanity. And the author of this new 
philosophy, this fresh message to mankind, which is 
destined to supplant the barren negations of a bygone 
age and the absurdities of the schoolmen and their 
descendants, has done his work well, and has played a 
great part. He has proved himself a daring explorer and 
skilful pathfinder and a profound interpreter of that com¬ 
plex phenomenon called civilisation. He has laboured to 
reconcile conflicting schools and creeds, to eliminate what 
is mere dross and meaningless words, and put men in 
possession of what is true and eternal. His gospel is 
essentially one of construction, of healing and of recon¬ 
ciliation. And the very criticism he has been subjected to 
is conclusive proof of how powerfully he has stirred the 
hearts of men. 


In Memoriam R. A. M. S. 

You are not here, and yet it is the spring— 

The tide you loved, compact of sun and rain, 

And all sweet life and colour wakening, 

Losing your touch the world falls grey again. 

Wilh you we strayed through faery palaces, 
Threaded green forests dark with ancient trees, 
Solemn with pomp of immemorial shade, 

Where by still pools the wood-nymphs bathed and 
played: 

Unconscious as a happy child at play, 

Of all forgotten splendours you were free, 

And all the present wealth of night and day— 

0 , you, and you alone, could lead the way, 

Yours was the key. 

Yours was the golden touch, 0 loved and lost, 

Or ever the wintry years that bring the frost 
Could blur your radiant spirit, you are fled. 

Eld shall not make a mock of that dear head, 

Nor Time account you with his tempest-tost. 

Young with imperishable youth you sped : 

Yours is the peace, ours the unnumbered cost. 

Bosamund Marriott Waisox. 
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An Index Expurgatorhis of 
Words. 


In a very interesting article on “ English, Good and 
Bad,” in last week’s Literature, Mr. James R. Thursfield 
referred to a list of words and phrases which William 
Cullen Bryant forbade his contributors to ubo, when he 
was editing the New York Evening Pott. The list 
is quoted by Mr. Fraser Rae in his book, Columbia and 
Canada, with no comment save a mention of Bryant’s zeal 
for purity of speech. As it seems probable that many 
readers of the Academy may like to have such a list by 
them, it is given below almost in full—a few needless 
Americanisms being omitted. 


Words Prohibited by William Cuilen Bryant. 


1)0 NOT USE 


For 


Above, or over. 

Action . 

Afterwards . 

Aggregate. 

Artiste . 

Aspirant. 

Auditorium . 

Authoress .. 

Average. 

Bagging .. 

Balance. 

Banquet. 

Beat . 

Bogus. 

Call attention . 

Casket. 

Claimed. 

Collided. 

Commence. 

Conclusion. 

Cortege. 

Couple . 

Decade . 

Debit. 

Deo o ase as a verb.. 

Develope . 

Devouring element 

Donate . 

Employe. 

Endorse. 

Eu route. 

“Esq” . 

Fall. 

Freshet . 

Gents. 

Graduates . 

Hardly . 

Humbug . 

Inaugurate . 

Indebtedness. 

In our midst. 

Interment. 

Issue . 

Item .. 

Jeopardise. 

Jubilant. 

J uvenile. 

Lady . 

Last. 

Lengthy. 

Leniency . 

Loafer. 

Loan . 

Located. 

Majority. 

Materially. 

Mutual . 

Nominee. 

Notice. 

Official . 

Qration . 


more than. 

proceeding. 

afterward. 

total. 

artist. 

auditory. 

ordinary, 
capturing, 
remainder, 
dinner or supper, 
defeat. 

direct attention, 
coffin. 

for asserted. 

begin, 
close, end. 
procession, 
two. 

ten years. 


to expose, 
tire. 


approve. 


autumn. 

flood. 

is graduated, 
scarcely. 

begin, 
a debt. 

burial. 

question or subject, 
extract or paragraph, 

rejoicing. 

boy. 

wife. 

latest. 

long. 

lenity. 

to lend. 

more, relating to places or 
circumstances, 
largely, 
common, 
candidate, 
observe, mention, 
officer. 


Do NOT USE FoS 


Over his signature .. 


Pants. 


Parties . 


Partially . 


Past two weeks . 


Polters . 


Portion . 


Prior to.. 


Progress. 


Proximity. 


Quite . 


Residence ... 


Raid . 


Realised. 


Record .. 

. character or reputation. 

Reliable. 

_ trustworthy. 

Repudiate. 

_ reject or disown. 

Resident. 

. inhabitant. 

Retire as an active verb_ 


Rev. 


Role . 

_ the part. 

Roughs . 


Rowdies. 


Seaboard .. 


Section . 

. district, region. 

Sensation . 


Spending . 


Standpoint.. 


Start ... 

. begin, establish. 

State . 


Stopping . 

.... staying or sojourning. 

Subsequently . 

.... afterward. 

Taboo.. 


Take action . 

.... act or do. 

Talent. 

.... talent, or ability. 

Talented.. 

• •••• 

Tapis . 

>•••• 

Tariff. 

.... schedule of rates. 

Telegrams. 

_ despatches. 

The deceased. 

.. 

Those wanting. 

. those who want. 

Transpose . 

.. .. occur. 

Try an experiment . 

_ make an experiment. 

Vicinity. 


Wharves. 


Which... 


Would seem . 



Although this list is interesting and helpful, it. may 
be compared to a bag filled with bones of contention— 
and these fairly rattle. Take Bryant’s first objection: 
<: Above ” is not to be used in the sense of “ more than.” 
That is to say, we may not write: “There are above a 
hundred misprints in this edition.” Well, we should 
prefer “more than” a hundred here, but we dare not 
insist in face of the Bible sentence: 11 He was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once.” Swift, in Gulliver’s 
Travels, has “ I heard a knocking for above an hour,” and 
there are many other sanctions. For “ over” in the sense 
of “more than” there can be no justification. The 
objection to “afterwards” for “afterward” seems fan¬ 
tastic. Aggregate is certainly often used when “total,” 
“ entire,” or “ whole ” would be more correct. “Aggre¬ 
gate ” pre-supposes that the elements forming a whole are 
separately visible, or are being contemplated. Hence, 
we think, one would say “ the aggregate shipments of 
tea,” but not the “ aggregate export of tea.” 

“Artiste.” Vile word, say the purists. But it and 
other vile words have something to say for themselves. 
It is said that you may not write : 

artiste for artist, 
official for officer, 
scientist for man of science, 
lengthy for long, 

as if “artiste,” “official,” “scientist,” and “lengthy” 
were vulgar synonyms for “artist,” “officer,” “man of 
science,” and “ long.” They are not; and it is the fact that 
many words which appear to be corruptions of other words 
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are really rude but healtby offshoots, doing special duty. 
It is idle to contend that “ artist ” ought to be used in all 
cases where “artiste” is heard. “Artist” is one of the 
least precise words in the language, yet with all its 
breadth it can rarely be trusted to indicate the commonest 
types of artist—persons who are proficient in a small 
minor art, as distinct from one of the fine arts. A ballet- 
dancer, a hair-dresser, or a cook, is called an artiste because 
in such cases it has been found that “ artist ” requires a 
context or a qualification. In short, “ artiste ” is a useful, 
if ugly, variation of “ artist,” and it was improvised to do 
the work which “ artist ” failed to do. Coin a better 
word if you will, but meanwhile “ artiste ” has a right to 
exist. Similarly “ official ” is not usually used for 
“ officer,” as Bryant’s injunction implies. There is a dif¬ 
ference. An “ officer ” of the P. & 0. Steamship Company 
is a captain or mate, in uniform; an “ official ” of the 
P. & 0. Steamship Company is a man from the office, in 
a tall hat. No doubt journalists write of “officials” 
where they might write “ authorities ”; but there is a 
general and frequent need to distinguish between the 
“officer” with his badges and known duties and the 
“ official ” with his more disguised and indefinite power. 
“ Scientist ” may be a horrid word, but the circumlocution 
“ a man of science ” becomes too cumbrous in a scientific 
age. If people need a word, and their language has it 
not, they will make one in a hurry They will adapt a 
cognate word according to some simple analogy or fancied 
law, and there is your word—not born, but manufactured. 
Can you complain that it exists, or expect it to be beauti¬ 
ful ? “ Lengthy ” has been a good deal reviled, and its 
invention has been charged to Americans. As a matter 
of fact it is found in Gower. The justification of “ lengthy ” 
is that it relieves “long” of certain duties. 80 many 
things are long that, in the myriad action and inter¬ 
action of daily speech, it was found convenient to describe 
some things as “ lengthy.” And so we say a “ long 
pole” and a “lengthy argument.” You may certainly 
speak of a long argument; but, if so, do you not imply in 
a subtle way that the argument, though long, began and 
ended on one occasion and without interruption; whereas 
“ lengthy ” suggests tedium, intermittence. Surely 
“lengthy annotations” is usually more exact than “long 
annotations.” A “lengthy dispute” conveys more than a 
“ long dispute ”—you see that the quarrel rose and sank 
and wandered until everyone was sick of it. It becomes 
clear that many words rejected of the purists are really 
rough-hewn corner stones, filling crevices in the language. 

One of Mr. Bryant’s most doubtful prohibitions is that 
of “in our midst.” Yet Mr. Thursfield is particularly 
glad to see this expression banned. Bryant gives no 
equivalent for “ in our midst,” and Mr. Thursfield excuses 
him by saying: “ I suppose he thought that anyone with 
the slightest sense of grammar would see that a collective 
possessive pronoun cannot in such a collocation be sub¬ 
stituted for a discretive genitive case.” This sonorously 
begs the question. Surely there is room for argument. 
If we may not say “in our midst,” meaning “in the 
midst of us,” it must be wrong to say: 

“ in our absence ” for “ in the absenoe of us,” 

“ sing your praises ” for “ sing the praises of you,” 

“ to his dismay ” for “ to the dismay of John,” 

“ on his behalf ” for “ on behalf of him.” 

Mr. Thursfield thinks that “ in the midst ” is always used 
in the Bible with the genitive case, never with the 
possessive. Perhaps. But Milton wrote in Samton 
Agonistet : 

And in my midst of sorrow and heart-grief 

To show them feats. 

On the whole, there seems to be no sound objection to “ in 
our midst.” 

“ Average ” is no doubt abused, but we should defend 
it in the expression “the average man.” It may be used 
for “ ordinary ” in many ways which we cannot stop to 


define. Enough to quote Browning’s “ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology ” : 

We mortals cross the ocean of this world 

Each in his average oabin of a life— 

The beat’s not big, the worst yields elbow-room. 

What is the objection to “ collided ” ? “ Aspirant,” 

“ commence,” “ balance ” (for a remainder not expressed 
in figures), and “ claim ” (for “ assert ”) are all very properly 
condemned. “ Couple ” is too freely used, and “ decease ” 
as a verb is abominable. But “ endorse ” for “ approve ” 
has something to say for itself. You approve a course of 
action not yet carried out; you endorse an action already 
completed. In this sense endorse is a good word; nothing 
oould be more significant. But when a speaker rises and 
says: “I endorse all that Mr. So-and-So says,” he justly 
falls under Bryant’s wrath. “ Freshet” for “flood ’ is a 
leader-writer’s word—a piece of professionalism. “Hardly ” 
and “ scarcely ” should be discriminatively separated in 
one’s mind. “ Leniency ” is not required, “ lenity ” being 
identical in meaning and nearer to the root. “ Partially ” 
is often used when “ partly would be better; and yet 
there is a distinction which often justifies the selec¬ 
tion of “partially." “Partly” suggests that the part 
indicated is known and measured by the writer ; “parti¬ 
ally ” suggests only a general incompleteness. “ Record ” 
for “ character ” or “ reputation ” is not pleasant 

“ Retire ” as an active verb (he was retired on a pension) 
is not unpardonable in connexions where it is almost a 
technical term. “ Role ” was adopted because it was 
needed ; and mitur was brought in to reinforoe it It is 
our own fault that these words are rife. “ Transpire ” 
has never been defended; and “ vicinity ” seems to us to 
be the least useful word in the language. “ Would seem” 
is a curious phrase. It is milder than “ it seems ”; but 
instead of “ it would seem ” write, if possible, “ it almost 
seems.” “Try an experiment” is nonsense. “Subse¬ 
quently ” is original sin. 


Correspondence. 

The Missing Word. 

Sib,— May I give Mr. Logan my reasons for preferring 
Englander to Briton as the generic title of a subject of 
the Empire ? In the first place, it makes no vain attempt 
to be inclusive. The compliment which the word “ Briton ” 
pays to Scotland and Wales is an insult to Ireland 
greater than any seeming slight given by “ Englander.” 
Again, “ Briton ” has a territorial and racial significance; 
Englander was coined with no such connotation. For 
the phrase “Little Englander” means one who would 
circumscribe the Empire, not one who would exclude 
Wales, Scotland, or even Ireland. Being a new word, 
its general adoption oould be prefaced by the statement 
that it refers only to the oentre of unity of the Empire. 
Having no racial significance it is better suited than 
Briton as a title of our Dutch and Indian fellow subjects. 
A great advantage would follow its use in that the term 
Briton or Englishman would be free from all ambiguity 
and would be confined to a native of that particular 
province.—I am, &c., F. G. Cole. 

Hull: April 21, 1900. 


Suggestions Wanted. 

Sib, —I wish to form a small library in country quarters 
which will include the best twenty novels published in the 
last ten years. Will you and your readers kindly assist 
me in making a selection ? I would prefer that each year 
of the decade should be represented by one or two books. 
This point, however,, is not essential. I simply wish in 
my small library to get the very best novels published 
in the ten years.—I am, &c., “ Countby Mousb.’' 

April 21, 1900. 
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The Etymology of Beagle, &c.: The Effects 
of Gutturalization. 

Sir, —The etymology of “beagle,” the name of the 
small hunting dog, has baffled all our leading lexico¬ 
graphers—Murray (1888), Whitney (1889), Webster- 
Mahn (ed. 1890), Skeat (ed. 1898), who respectively label 
the word “derivation obscure,” “origin unknown,” 
“perhaps of Celtic origin” (absurd), “of unknown 
origin” ; yet it seems to be capable of a very simple 
explanation. A free exercise of the element of comparison 
upon which Brachet was so fond of laying stress leads one 
inevitably to the conclusion that “beagle” is nothing 
more than a gutturalized form of “beadle.” 

It may be laid down as a phonetic law that the dental 
explosives (voiced d, voiceless t) when immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the dental liquid l are liable to conversion into 
the corresponding gutturals (g, k). Thus, if “ beadle ” be 
uttered very quickly the hearer will find it impossible to 
distinguish the sound from that of “ beagle ” ; while the 
lower classes frequently call a fiddle a “ figgle ”; 
beetles, “beekles”; a whitlow, a “ wicklow ”; fettle, 
“ feckle,” &c. 

Bearing this law in mind, we are now able to explain such 
surnames as Pegler and Biggie or Bickle or Bickell (where 
not representing Bighill), which are merely gutturalized 
forms of the original names Pedler and Biddle (Beadle) 
respectively; ana also to state why, from a mistaken 
notion that the pronunciation was at fault, the brook 
Arkle Beck in Yorkshire has been turned into Artie Beck 
in Lancashire. 

A dear testimony to the real existence of gutturalization 
is found in Joyce’s Irish Local Names Explained (p. 4). He 
says that d is often changed to g, as in Drumgonnelly in 
Louth, which should have been Anglicised Drumdonnelly; 
compare also the use of k for t in the Doric dialect of 
Greek. 

We first hear of the beagle in the fifteenth century. It 
seems plain, then, that the rough peasant youth of that 
period began to sportively apply to the hunting dog the 
name of the individual by whom they were frequently 
hunted—viz., the beadle, whose functions corresponded to 
those of the modern constable or detective; “ beadle ” in 
their coarse pronunciation becoming “beagle,” which 
crept into the literary language as a separate word, to the 
confusion of etymologists for centuries afterwards. It is 
something more than a mere coincidence that “ beadle ” 
and “ heagle ” (fig. sense) stand in our dictionaries with 
practically the same significations. 

We are now able to give the origin of another etymo¬ 
logical puzzle: “ beak,” the slang word for a magistrate. 
Formerly, like “ beadle,” it meant a constable, an officer 
of justice. It is merely a shortening of “beagle,” as 
“ tec ” is a slang abbreviation of “ detective ” ; and, 
touching upon still another etymological uncertainty, it 
is not too much to claim that after all the Anglo-Saxon 
verb bedian (or, perhaps, biddan), “to beg,” “to pray,” 
is, under concession of French influence (0. Fr. begard ), 
the ultimate source of “ beg.”—I am, &c., 

April 21, 1900. Hv. Harrison. 


George Wishart. 

Sir, — I am much interested in the statement of the 
reviewer of Dr. Mitchell’s Scottish Reformation to the effect 
that George Wishart’s “coming” was in 1559. This 
destroys the scandalous old story that Beaton had Wishart 
strangled and burned in 1546. That Knox in childhood 
had been a pupil of Wishart’s, “ of him he learned the 
little Greek he knew,” is also novel information. I 
know not whether more to admire the docility of Knox or 


the miraculous precocity of Wishart: for Knox was eight 
or nine years old when Wishart, his Greek tutor, was born. 
This, at least, is the view of Mr. Hume Brown, and Laing 
was of the same opinion. That Knox, “ strangely, took to 
the law ” is, perhaps, not so strange, most notaries being 
clerics at that date, as I understand.—I am, &c., 

A. Lano. 

1, Marloes-road, W.: April 21, 1900. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow .] 

Herbert Spencer: 

the Man and His Work. By Hector Macpherson. 

On Mr. Spencer’s eightieth birthday appears this study 
of his philosophical work. The author’s aim is to 
“present to the reader Spencerism in lucid, coherent 
shape ”—an excellent aim in which he has had the 
approval of Mr. Spencer. At the same time, Mr. Spencer 
“does not stand committed to the detailed treatment of 
the subject.” (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Life and Times of John 

Charles Molteno. By P. A. Moltbno. 

Sir John Charles Molteno was the first Premier of Cape 
Colony, and this biography, in two handsome volumes, 
scarcely needs other justification at the present time. It 
is full of matter for the reflection of politicians of all 
shades. Sir John Molteno was closely associated with Sir 
Bartle Frere, whose actions figure largely in the narrative. 
Mr. Molteno challenges some of the statements ip Mr. 
Martineau’s biography of Frere. (Smith, Elder. 2 vols. 
28s.) 

Hurrah for the Life of By Vice-Admiral 

a Sailor! Sir William Kennedy. 

This is not, as its title might indicate, a rollicking song 
or a jaunty little book of impressions; it is a vice-admiral’s 
solid autobiography of nearly 350 pages. But the title 
has the right ring about it, and what follows it is the good 
old stuff about three-deckers and cutters, about China 
Seas, and wreck and battle; in short—fifty years of the 
Navy. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d.) 

Pioneering on the Congo. 

By the Rev. W. Holman Bentley. 

Mr. Bentley is a Baptist missionary of twenty-one years’ 
experience on the Congo. While his narrative is essen¬ 
tially a missionary’s, it contains much ethnological and 
political matter. Mr. Bentley writes with admiration of 
the “ courage and enterprise ” with which the Belgians have 
developed the Congo State. His two volumes are profusely 
illustrated with photographs. (Religious Tract Society. 
2 vols. 16s. net.) 

Carnations and Picotees for 

Garden and Exhibition. By H. W. Weguelin. 

A very charmingly produced little book on a branch of 
horticulture which has its devotees in a noisy world. The 
chapter on “The Carnation in Town Gardens” will be 
useful to London amateurs. (Newnes.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 

POETRY, ORITIOISM. AND BELLES LBTTRES. 

Whitelaw (Robert), The Sixth jEneid of Vergil, Translated...(Over, Rugby) 
Macdonell (Arthur A.). Short Histories of the Literatures of the World: 

Sanskrit Literature.(Heinemann) f/0 

Ives (George), Kros’ Throne .(Sonnenschein) 2 0 
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THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Moule (H. 0. G.), Ephesian Studies ..(Hodder A Stoughton) 6,0 

Hort (Fenton J. A.)» Village Sermons in Outline.(MacmillaD) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Innes (A. D.\ The World’s Epoch-Makers: Cranmer and the English 

Reformation ...(T. & T. Clark) 3^0 

Robinson (Chas. N.), With Roljerts to the Transvaal. Part II ...(Newnes) 1/0 
Allen (G. W.), The Mission of Evil: A Problem Reconsidered 

(Skeffington) 2/0 

Massd (H. J. L. J.), Cathedral Series : The Abbey Church of Tewkesbury 

(Bell) 1/3 

Macnamara (Nottidge C.), Origin and Character of the British People 

(Smith, Elder) 

Bowles (Thomas Gibson), The Declaration of Paris of 1856 . (Sampson Low) 
Balmforth (Ramsden), Some Social and Political Pioneers of the Nineteenth 
Century ...(Sonnenschein) 2/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Boddy (Alex. A.), From the Egyptian Ramleh : Sketches of Delta Life and 

Scenes in Lower Egypt..(Gay & Bird) 

Harpers’ Guide to Paris and the Exposition of 1900 .(Harper & Bros.) 3/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Birch (W. de Gray). Catalogue of Seals in the Department of Manuscripts 

in the British Museum. Vol. VI.(The Trustees) 

The Annual of the British School at Athens. No. V.(Macmillan) net 7/0 

Warren (Henry), How to Deal with Your Banker. (Grant Richards) 3/6 

Tod (A. H.), Handbooks to Public Schools: Charterhouse.(Bell) net 3/6 

Warner (P. F.), Cricket in Many Climes . (Heinemann) 7/6 

Macdonald (J. J.), Passmore Edwards Institutions (8trand Newspaper Co.) 
JfirgeDsen (Alfred), Micro-Organisms and Fermentation. Third edition. 

(Macmillan) 

Harrison (Kveleen), Home Nursing .(Macmillan) 

Allchin (W. H.), A Manual of Medicine. Vol. I.(M icmillan) net 7/6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Johnson (Samuel). Rasselas. Edited by Justin Hannaford.(Greening) S/6 

Goldsmith (Oliver), Temple Classics: Citizen of the World. 2 vols. ...each 16 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 


The Twelve Most Popular 
Characters in Dickens. 

Our Weekly Prize Competition. 

RESULT OF NO. 31 (NEW SERIES). 


Under 16 Votes. 


1. Oliver Twist. 1-5 

2. Betsy Trotwood .. 13 

3. The Marchioness. }2 

4. Traddles . 10 

5. Mr. Mantalini. 9 

6. Nicholas Nickelby. 8 

7. Mrs. Niokelby. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

8. Paul Dombey . 8 


10. Uriah Heep... 6 

11. Flo Dombey. £ 

12. Little Dorrit . 5 

Other replies received from : A. H., London ; T. A., London ; 
A. W., London; A. E., London ; L. L., Ramsgate; M. and A. A., 
Southport; H. 8., Weston-super-Mare; J. T., Epsom ; M. D., 
Beckenham ; R. 0. B., London ; C., London ; E. S. B, Cardiff; 

D. F. H., London ; S. B. Great Malvern j M. P., Wallingford ; 
H. R., London ; A. P., Wolverhampton ; W. T. W., London ; 
J. M S. Y„ Manchester j C. A., Glasgow ; J. B. N , York ; F. M., 
Sheffield; M. B„ Liverpool; J. S., London; G. S, Eiatbourne; 
G. E. B„ Ascot; M. E. R, Tenby; R. 0. W., Cheshire; M. A. C. t 
Cambridge; E. W. B , Torrington ; M. P. H., Hanwell; H. N. D, 
London ; H. T. H., Newbury ; C. A. E„ Malvern ; M. A, East¬ 
bourne ; C., Dorkirg; P. B, Bournemouth; J. D. W , London; 
A E. B., Brighton ; R. W., Sutton ; M. F. L., Stafford: J. F. F., 
Didoot; A. N. R., London; J. H. S., Manchester ; J. G, Doncaster ; 
C. 0., Edinburgh ; E. G B., Liverpool ; M. M. C, Greasborn’ ; 

E. H. H., London ; M. E T., London ; C. M., Ballater; C. R., 
Ballater ; 0. B., Clifton; H. G. H., Rnawarp; R. L., Glasgow ; 
M. M , Edinburgh ; S. D. A , Bideford; M. R., Falkirk; A. E. G., 
London ; F. W., Oxford; C. F., Hastings; E. L„ Burton-on-Trent. 


Competition No. 32 (New Series). 

Although Ciwper's ‘History of John Gilpin” is artistically 
complete, it is still a tale unfinished. Gilpin, pursued by “six 
gentlemen upon the road,” wins the raoe to town and arrives safely 
horn-. But what of lira. Gilpin and the children J They are still 
at the Bell Inn at Edmonton. How did they return ? And what 
passed when the Gilpin family, reunited round their own table in 
Oheapside, reviewed the adventures of the day? We offer a priii 
of One Guinea for the best attempt to Bupply this information in 
four or five stanzas whioh might properly preoede the last (existing) 
stanza of the ballad. Cowper’s four fiaal verses run: 

Stop thief 1 stop thief! -a highwayman ! 

Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that pass’d that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short Bpao-; 

The toll-men thinking as before 
That Gilpin rode a raoe. 


In this competition for a list of the twelve most popular characters 
in Dickens, we stated that in judging we should resort to the 
plebiscite method, selecting for the prize the list whioh corresponded 
in the greatest number of items with the general sense. The list 
submitted by Mr. John P. Rapsey, 10, Glaskin Road, Hackney, 
contained eleven out of the twelve characters chosen by the 
popular vote. Mr. Rapsey’s list is as follows :— 


1. Mr. Pecksniff. 

2. Mr. Pickwick. 

3. Mr. Mioawber. 

4. Little Nell. 

5. “ Sairey ” Gamp. 

6. Dick Swiveller. 


7. Sam Weller. 

8. Sidney Carton. 
0. Mr. Mantalini. 

10. Mark Tapley. 

11. Captain Cuttle. 

12. Peggotty, sen. 


And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopp’d till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 

\Bere insert the new stanzas.] 

• 

Now let us sing, long live the King, 
And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And, when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see 1 

Rules. 


The Popular Vote. 

Compiled from, all the Lids Submitted. 

VOTKS. 


1. Mr. Pickwick . 61 

2. Sam Weller . 60 

3. Mr. Mioawber. 69 

4. Captain Cattle. 68 

5. Mark Tapley . 54 

6. Little Nell . Vi 

7. Mrs. Gamp . 12 

8. Sidney Carton. 29 

9. Mr. Pecksniff . 27 

10. David Copperfield . 24 

11. Diok Swiveller . 23 

12. Mr. Peggotty . 16 


Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,’’must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, M-y 1. Eaoh answer must be aooompamed by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 376, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Coinpetitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany eaoh attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SECOND THOUSAND AT ONCE CALLED FOB. 

AN IMPORTANT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE ROMANCE OF I3ABEL, LADY BURTON.” 

THE LOVE of an UNCROWNED QUEEN. Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and 

her Correspondence with Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck (now first published from the Originals). By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. In 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 36s. With Photogravure Portraits and 40 other Full-Page Portraits and Illustrations. 

“This highly interesting work.”— Athenceum. 

“These singularly spirited and dramatic volumes will help in foture to relieve the tedious interval between Pepys and Walpole .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Wilkins is cordially to be congratulated. He has made a valuable contribution to a neglected department of history. He has written a book which is as 
exciting as an historical novel by Dumas, and to the judicious reader a good deal more interesting. His picture of life at the Hanoverian Court is graphic and com¬ 
plete ; his story is romantic, not to sav sensational.’*— Literature. 

“ It is the most human, therefore the most attractive, romanoe my Baronite has read for many a day.”— Punch. 

READY ON MONDAY NEXT. THE FIR8T BOOK ON THE 8IKGE OF KIMBERLEY. 

BESIEGED by the BOERS: a Diary of Life and Events in Kimberley during the Siege. 

By E. OLIVER ASHE, M.D., F.R.C.8., 8nrgeon to the Kimberley Hospital. In crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. With 21 Illustrations. 

THIRD LARGE AND POPULAR EDITION OF HRS. HUGH FRASER’S GREAT BOOK ON JAPAN. 

A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE in JAPAN. With over 200 beautiful Illustrations. 

One large vol., handsome cloth gilt, 12s. net. 

“ Never before have the more charming aspects of Japan been so attractively presented.”— Athenaum. 

JUSTICE to the JEW. The Story of What he has Done for the World. By Madison C. 

PETER8. In demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. r 

“ In the conrse of his able and strenuous defence of the Jews, the author presents in concise and well-arranged order many interesting and valuable facts, 
which should make the book of considerable worth .”—Glasgow Herald. 

By IMBEELT DE S4.INT-AMAND, Author of “ Famous Women of the French Court.’* 

Each Volume in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portraits on Plate Paper, Os. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON and MADEMOISELLE 

DE MONTI JO. [Third Edition. 

NAPOLEON III. and HIS COURT. 

1 Second Edition. 


THE COURT of the SECOND EMPIRE. 

[Second Edition. 


FRANCE and ITALY. 


f Second Edition. 


[50 th Thottsand. 
[Second Edition at press. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE FARRINGDONS. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. [30£A Thousand. 

“ * The Farringdona' appear to ns to mark a real artistic advance in the writer. Elizabeth Farringdon is certainly Miss Fowler’s chef d’auvre. We know few 
characters in recent fiction so consistent and so human The book will be highly praised, and it thoroughly deserves it. We have not for a long time read a book 
so fresh, so sincere, so truly humorous ; a book which so enthrals the reader by its wit and by its vivid realisation of character.”— Literature. 

A DOUBLE THREAD. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 

THE MINX. By “Iota.” 

Mr. W. L. Couetitbt, in the Daily Telegraph , says“ In 4 The Minx ’ * Iota’ shows insight, a knowledge of how a good story is constructed, a clear manage¬ 
ment of her detail, which make the novel as a whole the best thing she has ever done. It is a pretty theme which Mrs. Caffyn proposes to herself, and she carries 
it out with no little skill and graphic effect.” 

GARTHOWEN. By Allen Raine. [Third Edition. 

“ Charming alike in conception and execution, ‘Gartfcowen’ should add largely to the number of this delightfal writer’s admirers and also to his growing 
reputation. Mr. Raine will be hard put to it lo better this his latest and finest work.”— World. 

THE TEMPTATION of OLIVE LATIMER. By L. T. Meade. [Next week. 

KIDDY. By Tom Gallon. [A"t.rf i cce\. 

FORTUNE’S YELLOW. By Elia MacMahon. 

“ Miss MacMahon deserves all the credit that attaches to the accompUshment ot a difficult and delicate task. No ordinary tact and sympathy are required in 
handlings theme fraught with so many possibilities. Miss MacMahon emerges with distinction.”— Spectator. 

A WOMAN of SAMARIA. By “Rita.” 

“ The romance is cleverly conceived and cleverly executed.”— Scotsman. 

THE HEART of the DANCER. By Percy White. [ Third Edition. 

The Pall Mail Gazette says ■ “The impalpable Thftckerayen atmosphere of (food breeding ia one of the charms of Mr. While's style. In abort, ‘The Heart of 
the Dancer ’ ia a book to be read, and, when read, to be put away among the books which it a ill always be a pleasure to read over again.” 


A CORNER of the WEST 

Messrs. HUTCHINSON & 


By Edith Henrietta Fowler. 


[ Eighth Edition. 


CO. would like to call attention to THREE NEW NO FEES by NEW WRITERS, 

6s. each. 


THE DEAN of DARREN-A KENT SQUIRE. ByF.W. THE SECOND 

TT l WQ W 


DALE. By WYNTON BVERSLEY. 

‘ The ' Dean of Darrendale' ia a remarkable book. 


HAYES. 

Quite a remarkable book in many ways. It in¬ 
troduces the reading public to a new writer of great 


auu i/pou ut irauumutiu a a a ipuiaiaauio uwa, --- , " ■ ‘ , , . , ,_, — 

T . . , . , ... , dramatic power. Mr. Hayes has been long before the 

It deserves nnnsual consideration, and it reveals the pablic M arti , t Ha ^ resDOnaibla , or tbe sixteen 


LADY DELCOMBE. 

By Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD. 


r _ He is responsible for the sixteen 

beautiful illustrations which illuminate ihe pages. «• Rita Frost is one of the best and most pathetic 
Of the book itself one can truly say that it Is entitled ..... , , .... .. . 

.... . .... ... to rank with the best historical novels of the day. uttl « heroines we have met with for some time; she 

mends this work, which is something more than a Tho6e who have ( 0 n <)W ed wiih breathless interest and stands out vivid and life-like from first to last, making 
novel, to serious attention.”— World. ' mingled emotions the fortunes of Ambrose Gwynett excellent comedy. The scene in whioh Lord Delcombe 


writer’s possession of intellectual and moral qualities 
of a rare order. The strong human interest com- 


, , , , , „ , . t . . . i will await with impatience the publication of the 

* A novel of unusual excellence, depicted with ex- geqaei which Mr. Hayes has promised us.” 
oeptional power.”— Outlook. I Liverpool Post. 


proposes to her is simply a brilliant bit of workm&n- 
! ship. It is a book to be read."— Standard. 


“A very remarkable piece of work.” 

FREDERICK WEDMOHE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE COLLAPSE of the PENITENT. In cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

FIRST REVIEW.— Mr. W. L. Cocrtxet, in a column review in the Daily Telegraph , says: “ ‘The Collapse of the Penitent’ is brief, succinct, graphic, with 
no unnecessary detail, and all the high lights duly accentuated—a very remarkable piece of work, delicate as well as clever; assuredly a bDok worth reading. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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required.—AddreM K. 
W.C. 


_ and 

_ __ retiring. £3 000 

Acarcmt Office, 41, Chancery Lane, 


OATALOQUE8. 


W ILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovant Garden, SO, South Frederick Bt. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet bee on application. 


^ILLkSTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 

An UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC 8 CUOOL. 
Fete £100 per annum (ineluaive). Foundationers elected at 
Half Fees. 

TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 19CK). 

Chairman of the Governors .. .. Rev. S. A. 8 TEIXTHAL. 

Headmaster.GUY LEWIS. M.A. 

For Pr<«pectus, Plans. Ac., apply to Mr. Lewis (at New 
College, Easi bourne), or the Clerk (Mr. E. W. Marshall, 38, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester). 


QUPERIOR SCHOOLS for GIRLS.-Miss 

O LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND High-class 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS in England and on the 
Continent.— Central Registry lor Teachers, 25 , Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 


F 


OREIGN BOOKS rad PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU ft 00.. 17, SOHO SQUARE. 


B ooks, out-of-print, supplied- 

State wants. Catalogues free. Wanted, Jorrock’s 
“Jaunts.'' 1843; Kcrope’s “Salmon Fishing," 1813: Jesse's 
“Richard III.,” 1861 25s. each offered.—H ollaed Co., Book 
Merchants. Birmingham. 


High-Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and M8. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
style or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLKY, 

40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Mia E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


T YPE-WRITING; TYPEWRITING; 

TYPE-WRITING.-NOVELS. PLAYS, ES 8 AYS care- 
fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive >]>ecial attention. 
Reference* to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Graham, 23, 
Cockspur Street. Pall Mall, London. 


rpRAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 

± WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET ft WALKER), 
3, Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 
Typing. Duplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
(all Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 

T ype-writer. —authors* mss. 

COPIED witli accuracy and despatch. Oaibon Dupli¬ 
cates. Circulars, Kxamimtlon Pan»ra, ftc.—Miss E Ticar, 
23. Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W.—Established 
le84. 


C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI¬ 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling. Bolting, or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles. 
Policios iMued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free. — Imperial Accident, Live mock arm GknkkaL Insckanck 
Co., Ltd.. 17, Pall Mall East, Loudon, S.W. Agents wanted. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 
Li experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooea to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring ssris t anoe in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
latter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 
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BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

on the minimum monthly balances, 
O when not drawn below £ 100 . 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable on 
0 demand. 

.STOCKS AND SHARKS. 
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Stocks snd Shires Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Teleythoiu, No. •">, 11olborn. 

TtUgroi-hic A'hlrett: “Birmuxk London" 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 3 a. 

All readers attempting thit wett’e 
Competition (deseribed fully on page 
S74) mutt out out thit Coupon 
and enclou it with their.reply. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

P REPARATION hy CORRESPONDENCE 

on » THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. The 
8 TAFF includes Graduates of Oxford. Cambridge, London, 
and Royal Universities. 

SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek. French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Logic, Political Economy, ftc. 

Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON. B.A (London and Oxon.), 
27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

SESSION 1891) 1900. 

YATES LECTURES. 

A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on "PREHISTORIC 
CHRONOLOGY” will lie delivered by Profewor OSCAR 
MoNTELI US (of the Stockholm Museum), in the BOTANICAL 
THEATRE, on TUESDAYS aud FRIDAYS at 4 p m., begin¬ 
ning on FRIDAY. May 4th. 1900. 

The subjects of the Lectures will be 

I.—Relative Chronology. Method — Types (Evolution) — 
Kinds. 

11 —Relative Chronology. Successive Periods of the Stone, 
Bronte, and Iron Ages in the different Countries— 
Italy, France. England. Germany, and Scandinavia. 

III. —Absolute Chronology. Poa-ible, if a prehistoric period in 

one oountry is contemporaneous with the historical 
time in another part of the world. Chronology in 
Asia. Egypt, Greece and Italy. 

IV. —Absolute Chronology. Iron Age In Central and Northern 

Europe. 

V.—Absolute Chronology. Bronze Age in Central and 
Northern Europe 

VI.— Absolute Chronology. Copper and Stone Age. 

The Lectures are open to the Public without pnymeDt or 
ticket. 

J. M. IIORSBURGH. M.A.. Secretary. 


U 


N1VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SESSION 1899-190". 

A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “THE POETRY OF 
ROBERT BROWNING" will be delivered hy the Rev. STOP- 
FORI) A. BROOKE. M.A., LL.D.. in the BOTANICAL 
THEATRE on THURSDAYS, at 8.30 pm., beginning on 
THURSDAY, May 3rd, 1900. 

The subjects of the Lectures will be 

I.—" Bordello ** (continued). 

II.—“The Love Poems." 

III. —** Poems of tne Passions." 

IV. —“ Imaginative Representations." 

V.—“The Dramas." 

VI.—“ Poems on-the Virtues.” 

A limited number of tickets only will be issued. Fe-j for the 
Course, Half a Guinea. Cheques and Postal Orders payable to 
Mr. Walter Brown. to whom application for Tickets should 
be made. 

J. M. IIORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


QWEN8 COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

The Council propose to APPOINT a LECTURER in 
SPANI 8 H. who will enter on his duties on October 1st next 
Applications should be sent on or before May loth to the 
Riqisthar, lrom whom further particulars may lie obtained. 

S. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill. Staines. 


The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Em- 

8 1 oymeat in Europe India, and the Colonies. About 40 
tuGelite will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Aaistaut Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Aaistaut Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, aud One in the Accountants' Branch 
P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


R 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—A. W. WARD, Esq., Litt.D. 


ALEXANDER MEDAL. 

The Subject for tins year’s Prize Essay will be “ THE PEACE 
of LUNEV ILLE, the Negotiations which Lod to it, and its 
Relations to ihe Balance of Power." 

Information as to the Conditions of the Competition may be 
obtained from the Director, 115, St. Martin's Line. W.C. 


R 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.M G . Lord 
Chief Justice of Engbind. will preside at the 110th ANNIVER¬ 
SARY DINNER ou WEDNESDAY. May 2nd, at the HOTEL 
CECIL, Strand, W.C., at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 

Dinner Tickets, One Gcinea. 

Applications for Tickets should he made at once to the 
Secretary, 

LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 

7, Adclphl Terrace, W.C. 


ALMOST READY. 

00NTENTS-SUBJE0T INDEX 

TO 

CENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


(About 780 pp.. large orown 8ro.) 

Price to Subscribers, 7a 6d.; Published price. 10a 80. net. 
Intending Sabeoribers to the above Work are advised that the 
List will be Closed at an early date. Full Prospectus, Reviews. 
Specimen Pages, ftc., sent upon application to 

A. COTG REAVE, Public Library, Stratford, London, E. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO '‘THE ACADEMY,” 

The following have appeared, and some of 
the numbert containing them can still Is 
obtained; or Complete Sets may be had 
separately for 3s. 6d.:— 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THO MAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IRSEN. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARDS 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s. each, poet free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.’* 

British Weekly. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“ Felicitous exposition, ragged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermon 8 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.’* 

New York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the lltb, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish .**—Christian Leader. 

London : 

ALEXANDER ft 8HBPHEARD, Ltd., 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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- . - - - Proprietor retiring. £8,000 

repaired.—Address K., Acadkmt Office, 41, Chancery Lane, 


OATALOQUE8. 


rpO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

X FREE LIBR4RJK8 - The MAY CATALOGUES 
of Valnable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE¬ 
MAINDERS. offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent poet free upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Sow. Library Department, 188, Strand, London. W.C. 


W ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 10 , South Frederick St 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

TDAEDEKER’S & B ADD BLEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

Hew folly detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 
DULAU ft 00., 87, Soho Squajuc, Lowdow, W. 


High-Class Bookbinding. 

Yaluable Books and 218. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
style or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 

40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
X , done. lOd. per 1,000 word*. Sample# and referenoee. 
Multi-Copies—Address, Mies E. M.. 18 . Mortimer Creeoent,N.W. 


TYPE-WRITING ; TYPE-WRITING : 

X 1TPE-WRITING.-NOVELS. PLAYS. ES8AY8 care- 
fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
Reference* to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Ubauam, 23, 
Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 

rnRAPALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 

X WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET A WALKER), 
8. Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 
Typing. Duplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
(sil Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 


T YPE-WRITBR. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli¬ 
cates. Circulars, ExamiuHton Papers, Ac.—Mias E Tioab, 
25. Maitland .'ark Villas, Havemock Hill, N.W.-Established 
1884. 


C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI¬ 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 
Kiokiog of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehioles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free — Imperial Accidewt. Live took awi» General Insurakc* 
Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall'East, Li nion, 8.W. Agents wanted. 


T ITERABY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

iJ experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooets to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring as sis ta n ce in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, 8trand, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

2 0 f on the minimum mouthly balances, /jO / 

/ o when Dot drawn below £100. / ( 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum mouthly balances. 

\ o when Dot drawn below £100. # O 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

2 .10 j on Deposits, repayable on / 

2 /O demand. ^2 / O 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Sh.res Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, port 

lr “ FRANCIS RAVENSCftOFT, Manager. 

Telephone, No. 5, Hoi born. 

Ttkcraphie Addrtu : **Birrbecr. Loxdox.” 


“THE ACADEMY ” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

Now Series.— No. 33 . 

All readers attempting thi* week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
395 ) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


The Academy. 
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A GENTLB If AN musically iceomplUhed 

. (piano), at the same time well educated otherwise, 
equipped with general information, and interested in literary 
and artistic matters, is REQUIRED as COMPANION by a 
gentleman whe travels a good deal. Good salary given. 
Highest referenoes essential.—Reply, giving full Information 
respecting musical tastes, acquirements, age, Ac., to 44 Oxboa,” 
care of Wm. Dawson ft Sons, 23, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


p ENBRAL MANAGER REQUIRED, for 

VJT London Publishing House. Candidates must have a 
thorough knowledge of the Publishing Trade, and he ex¬ 
perienced in management. A liberal salary <^ort fixed and 


part contingent on profits) is offered to well-qual 


1 and 00 m- 


p OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES 

VJT —MISS LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several 
highly-qualified English and Foreign Governesses for Resident 
and Daily Engagementa— Central Registry >oa Tkacbkbs, 
28, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


pHALET CAUDE COTE. DIEPPE.—An 

English lady RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
upwards in her Chilet near Dieppe. Conversational French 
rapidly acquired■ Special facilities for Music, Sketching, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct Service twice daily with England.—Full details will be 
supplied on applying to Miss Ccmiicx, Dieppe. 


TTTIMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL.—Mrs. 

VV J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhurst, Woodside. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Miss Hastings, Head Mlstrem, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, Bishop and Mrs. Barry, Col. and Mrs. Chenevix 
Trench, and others. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

■PREPARATION by CORRESPONDENCE 

T on « THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. The 
8TAFF includes Graduates of Oxford. Cambridge, London, 
and Royal Universities. 

SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek. French, 
German, Mathematics, Scienoe, Logic. Political Economy, Ac. 

Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (London and Oxon.), 
27 Chancery Lame, London, W.C. 


A RTISTB’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

XJL INSTITUTION. 

For the RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, their 
WIDOWS and ORPHANS 
President—Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


1X1,11 nti, iu noii'uaiK n u uivut. aiic Right 
TWEEDMOUTH, P.C., in the chair. 

Dinner Tickets, including wines. One Guinea. Donations 
will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 

ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULESS. R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
DOUGLAS G. H. GORDON, Secretary. 

No. 41, Jermyn Street, B.W. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 

Can still be obtained separately, or the Complete 
Set for 3a. fid. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMA8 DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLE8 LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER 8. LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLIN8. 


JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT, 

WM. M THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IB8EN. 


LIVERPOOL. 

By order qf the Executors of the late Henry 
Flinn, Esq., of New Brighton, Cheshire. 
Collection of upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
VALUABLE OIL PAINTINGS and WATER¬ 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, principally by Modem 
Artists. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 

M E88RS. BRANCH & LEBTE, on 

WEDNESDAY, 16th instant, at half-past 1 o'clock, in 
the HANOVER GALLERY. Hanover Street, LIVERPOOL 
Among the Artists represented are Copley, Fielding, 
T. Sidney Cooper, R.A.. E- Duncan, 8. Prout, J. H. Mole, 
Haynes Williams, F. C. Newoome, A. W. Hunt, D. W. Wynfleld, 
T. Uwios. R.A., F. W. W. Topham, John Linnell, J. W. Oakee, 
A.R.A , J. B. Pyne, R. Tonga, J. F. Herring, T. Creswick, R.A., 
C. Towne, A. Vickers, P. Nasmyth, Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
P. A. Cot. H. B. Koek Koek, W. J. J. C. Bond, F. Lee Bridell, 
E. J. Cobbett, James Hardy, W. C. T.Dobson, R.A., F R. Pick- 


others. Also an excellent Billiard Table in Walnut-wood and 
full appointments. 

Catalogues may be had on application to Messrs. Branch ft 
Lxrrx, 00 . Hanover Street, Liverpool. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Seleotlon of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS* 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O., London j 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mavohxstsb. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

KTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

-KING. BELL ft RAILTON, limited, high-olass 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.G., have ipeolally-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
(or printing illustrated or other Publi c a t ions and specially-built 
Machines! or fast folding and ooverlng 8, 16, 24, or 82-page- 
journals at one operation. 

Advioe and assistanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oonduoted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism. London. 1 * 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

No. 279.—MAY, 1900. 

. THE QUESTION of SUBMARINE BOATS. By Edhcrd Robertso*. Q.C., M.P. 

THE DEARTH of NAVAL ENGINEERS. By Charges E. Bart. 

LOCAL BEGINNINGS of IMPERIAL DEFENCE : an Ei&mple. By Hixrt Bibchixodoh. 

THE VOLUNTBEBS and the INSECURITY of ENGLAND. By Colonel J. G. B. Stopfoio. 
AMERICAN PUBLIO OPINION of the WAB. By H. H. Bowix. 

MARKSMANSHIP OLD and NEW. By W. A. Baillie-Grohmab. 

THI BRITISH SPHERE in ASIA. By Charms B. D. Biacr. 

THE ELDER8 of ARCADY. By the Bev. Dr. Jissopp. 

THE "PERSEUS and ANDROMEDA” of TITIAN. By Clacdr Philmw. 

WOMAN’S BRAIN. By Aaixaxdrr Sctherlahd. 

A CHAT about JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. By the Biffht Hon. the Eari. or Idderorioh. 

THE TRUE STORY of the PRISONER of CHILLON. By the Baronne A. Vah Akstil. 

ON the MERITS and DEMERITS of THRIFT. By Mrs. Hook Brll. 

GROWING BUREAUCRACY and PARLIAMENTARY DECLINE. By Mrs. Jon» Riohaed Geer*. 
WOMEN’S CLUBS in AMERICA. By Margaret Pomoh Murray. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION and some NEGLECTED COLONIAL TIES. By Jobs Maodohell, O.B- 
THE NEWSPAPERS. By Bir Wemyss Run. _ 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON Sc CO., Ltd. 


Digitized by v^.ooQle 
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6A 88ELL A COM PA NY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“ The moat perfect representation of the 

Aoademy ever placed within reaoh of the 

public .”—Weztmineter Gazette. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN 

FIVE PART8, price Is. each; or in 
ONE VOLUME, price 7s, 6d. 

Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1900. 

PAST I. will be ready MAY 7th, and 
the remaining Parts daring May 
and early In June. 

1. The Work will contain Reproductions of IM¬ 
PORTANT ACADEMY PICTURES that will 
appear in NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 

A The Pictures are SUFFICIENTLY LARGE to 
give an excellent idea of the originals. 

3. The Reproductions will be EXQUISITELY 
PRINTED on Plate Paper. 

A This is the ONLY FINE ART PUBLICATION 
devoted exclusively to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 


A COMPANION WORK to 
FARRAR'8 "LIFE of CHR/8T 

Beady next week, prioe 15s. 

The Life 

of Lives. 

FURTHER STUDIES IN THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST. 

BY THE VERY REV. 

F. W. FARRAR, D.D..F.R.S., 

Dean of Canterbury, 

Author of “ The Life of Christ.” “The Lire and 
Work of St. Paul/’ Ac. 

This important new work deals with questions of 
high importance which the Qoepels suggest, and aim. 
at deepening the faith and brightening the hope in 
Christ of all who read it. Dean Farrar's “Life of 
Christ” has attained immense popularity in every 
quarter of the globe, and the author's new work will 
doubtless meet with an equally cordial reception, as 
it will be regarded as an indispensable complement 
to his former famous work. 


Ready shortly, price 7s. 0<L 

Personal Recollections. 

By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

Mr. Edwards, who is one of the most experienced 
and renowned of English writers upon music, has 
been an Editor, Playwright, “ War Special ” and 
Foreign Correspondent, and his various vocations 
have naturally brought him into contact with many 
notable and interesting persons. His new work is 
full of stories of celebrities. 


NOW BEADY. 

A SIXPENNY EDITION 

OF 

The Impregnable City. 

By MAX PEMBERTON. 

“ Those of us who are willing, and fain, to keep 
young as long as possible will read Mr. Pemberton’s 
romance, ‘The Impregnable City,' with the keenest 
delight. —The Sketch. 

CASSELL k COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 


The Academy. 


5 May, igoo. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. FORD. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price fs. fd. net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S 

HAMLET: a New Theory; or. 

What tea* the Poet *9 Intention in the Plan t 
By the Rev. HAROLD FORD, M.A., LL.D., 
Author o? “The Art of Extempore Speaking,” 
Ac., Ac. Dedicated to Professor Edwabd Dowdim, 
Author of “ Shakespeare: his Mind and Art.** 

MEW WORK ON POLK-LORL 

Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 

8T0RY0L0QY: Essays in Folk- 

Lore, Sea-Lore, and Plant-Lore. By BENJA¬ 


MIN TAYLOR. 


and will past an 
old wire*’ tales ’ 


Mr. Tavlor’s book is readable and gossipy, 
agreeable hoar for each as are interacted In ‘... 
without oaring to study them deeply or scientifically. 

Academy. 

MW NOVEL. 

In crown Bvo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 

THE 8TRU0QLE for EMPIRE: 

wilSIm^ole r “ r ***• 87 8081581 

“Mr. Col. non. w unbound.) and rigorous Imagination, 
which oames his nadara over all obataoles. HU rtorjli enter¬ 
taining.*—Birarfa«*am Daily GomiU. 

OH RAP EDITION, 

In crown 8vo, paper cover. Illustrated, price Is. net. 

IN MODERN 8PA/N: Some 

Sketches and Imprest one. By REGINALD 
ST. BARBIE, Author of “ Francesca Halste ad : a 
Tale of San Remo." Illustrated by A. J. Wall. 

“ Mr. Reginald St. Barbe has a distinct faculty of observa¬ 
tion, and he is very successful in reooiding his impressions.” 

“A bright little work, showing the people of Spab^aTthey 
are to-day. —tfeotema*. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Bow, 
London, E.O. 

MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 

The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 

Contexts roa MAY. 

THE CHURCHES and the WAR. 

ENGLAND and GEEMANY ... 8 * 

MIMICRY and other HABITS of CRABS. By Matthias Dunn. 
THE LIBERAL PARTY and IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

THE TESTIMONY from JOHANNESBURG - 1 MlcD0!uu> - 

L A REPLY to MR. H08KEN.By J. A. Homos 

II. A REJOINDER .By Vfituii HosiS.! 

CELTIC.By Fiona Maclsod. 

THE BELOIAN8 at WATERLOO. .By Dkxetrics C. Boulgkr. 
THE CRUCIFIXION, as an EVOLUTIONARY FORCE.—IL 

IMPORTS and EXPORTS of POR^t'eaR^' W ’ P ‘ tt0! '- 
CARLYLE and SHELLEY.... By the 1st.V?iSi2i i5lJ5iu£ 

THE NEW CODE.By the Rev. E. P. M. MaoCaarar. 

ARMY REFORM.By Ax Or picks. 

Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
Thk Columbus Compaxt (Limited), Columbus House, 

43 and 43a, Fetter Lane. London, E.C. 

THE GIDDY O x7~ 

THE STORY OF A FAMILY HOLIDAY. 
By HARVEY PREEN, F.C.A., C.OL 
Demy 8vo, pp. 224, price 3s. 6d. net. 

H. J. Oooa, Publisher, 21, Golden Square, London, W. 

ALMOST READY. 

OONTENTS-SUBJEOT INDEX 

TO 

GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

(About 780 pp., large crown 8vo.) 

Price to Subscribers, 7a 6d.; Published price, 10a 6d. net. 
Intending Subscribers to ths above Work are advised that the 
List will be Closed at an early date. Full Prospectus, Reviews, 
Specimen Pages, Ac., sent upon application to 

A. COTG REAVE, Public Library, Stratford, London, E. 

Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price fls., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS; or. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. with Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says: “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons 
and the price is but a few shillings.” 

J | [London: Alexasdeb A Shkphbard, Limited, 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, H lborn, W.C. 


A. & O. BLACK’S LIST 

NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

DOCTRINE AND DOCTRINAL 
DISRUPTION: 

Being an Examination of the Intellectual 
Position of the Church of England. 

By W. H. MALLOC<, Author of “Aristocracy and 
Evolution,” “ Labour and the Popular Welfare,” Ac. 

” Mr. M&llock, as usual, writes lucidly and uses 
great ingenuity in his illustrations.”— Literature. 

“A very readable work..We think that Mr. 

Mallock has done a real service in pointing out so 
clearly the discrepancies and inconsistences of much 
Anglican speculation.”— The Speaker. 

NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, doth, price 15s. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; 

Or, The History of Hebrew Religion. 

Yol. EL The Deuteronomic Reformation in 
Century VI r. b.c. 

By ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Theology in the United 
College, Bradford. 

A continuation of the Author's “ History of Hebrew 
Religion,” which seeks to present in order the religions 
thinking of each writer, to note the significance of the 
sequence, and the constant rise of religions problems 
and efforts for solution. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, doth, price Ab. net. 

EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. 

By OTTO PFLEIDKRKR, D.D., 

Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 
Edited by Dr. ORELLO CONE, Lombard University. 

In collecting and publishing these essays, with the 
permission of the distinguished author, the editor has 
been actuated by a desire to place before English 
readers, in a convenient form, some of the occasional 
writings of one of the foremost theologians and 
scholars of this century. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3a. 0d. net. 

THE EPISTLES OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

In Current and Popular English. 

By Rev. HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 

This is an attempt to exhibit in the garb of language 
of our own dAy the Epistolary portions of the New 
Testament. The author has endeavoured throughout 
his work to keep in view, not merely the question, 
what is the most apt, or felicitous, or most nearly 
equivalent English phrase in exchange for the original, 
but the question which lies further back: how would 
an inspired writer have expressed the thought , if the 
current vernacular, with all its resources and all its 
defects had been the medium through which he had 
sought to give that thought expression? 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. 

By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., 

Author of “ A History of Political Economy,” 

“A History of Slavery,” Ac. 

“ It bears the character of a solemn profession of 
faith, the profession of a faith deeply pondered and 
long held in silence, but now in advanced years 
disclosed and commended to the thoughtful and open- 
minded of mankind.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 

NOW READY.-Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 6s. 

INTERPRETATIONS of POETRY 
and RELIGION. 

By GKO RGB BANTAYANA, 

Author of “ Tbe Sense of Beauty.” 

In tbe introductory Essay the author deals with the 
imagination and its relation to the understand ingon 
the one hand and to mysticism on the other. The 
way is then scientificallv cleared for an exaltation of 
its functions in the world of thought and emotion, and 
this constitutes the keynote of the essays which 
follow—viz., the inadequacy of any view of life un¬ 
illumined by the imagination. 

NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, prioe 12s. 6d. net. 

SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

A Theory of the Evolution of Secondary SoxuaI 
Characters. 

By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., 
Containing 32 Illustrations. 

“It is a thoughtful work, and if only a fragment on 
account of the future literature of a great subject, it 
forms a sound basis for the commencement of a valu¬ 
able course of study, and one that may be pursued by 
moBt intelligent persona.”—Science Gossip. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, clith, price 6s. 

THE GIFTS of ENEMIES: a Novel 

By G. E. MITTON, Author of “ A Bachelor Girl 
in London,” “ Fire and Tow,” Ac. 

“ The smartness of the dialogue, the variety of in¬ 
cident, and the strong interest of the story itself all 
contribute to make ' The Gifts of Enetnios * eminently 
readable, and as it shows a distinct improvement in 
technique over its predecessors, its final acceptance by 
the reading public can hardly be in any doubt.” 

Glasgow Daily Mail. 

A. & 0. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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Messrs. Duckworth publish this week Prof. Harford’s 
metrical translation of Ibsen’s Love’s Comedy, which he 
pronounces to be “ without doubt the finest of the few 
plays of Ibsen which still remain inaccessible to the 
English reader.’* A portion of the present translation 
appeared in the February number of the Fortnightly 
Review, and we then quoted some of Prof. Herford’s lines. 
Love's Comedy is a satire on Marriage as the fulfilment of 
Love. Ibsen’s attitude is pithily defined by Prof. Herford 
in his Introduction, in which, after laying down that there 
are two men in Ibsen, the idealist and the critic, he says: 

Love, for the idealist Ibsen, is a passion which loses its 
virtue when it reaches its goal, which inspires only while 
it aspires, and flags bewildered when it attains Marriage, 
for the critic Ibsen, is an institution beset with pitfalls into 
which those are surest to step who enter it blinded with 
love. In the latter dramas the tragedy of married life is 
commonly generated by other forms of blindness—the 
childish innocence of Nora, the maidenly ignorance of 
Helena Alving, neither of whom married precisely “ for 
love ” ; here it is blind Love alone who, to the jealous eye 
of the critic, plays the part of the Serpent in the Edens of 
wedded bliss. There is, it is clear, an element of unsolved 
contradiction in Ibsen’s thought—Love is at once so 
precious and so deadly, a possession so glorious that all 
other things in life are of less worth, and yet capable of 
producing only disastrously illusive effects upon those who 
have entered into the relations to which it prompts. But 
with Ibsen—and it is a grave intellectual defect—-there is 
an absolute antagonism between spirit and form. An in¬ 
stitution is always, with him, a shackle for the free life of 
souls, not an organ through which they attain expression; 
and since the institution of marriage cannot but be, there 
remains as the only logical solution that which he enjoins 
—to keep the soul’s life out of it. To “ those about to 
marry,” Ibsen therefore says in effect: “ Be sure you are 
not in love! ” And to those who are in love he says: 
“ Part! ” 

It is well that Love's Comedy should have its English 
readers. We may remark, however, that its publi¬ 
cation just now will probably increase the feeling of 
pause and bewilderment which is coming over Ibsen’s 
disciples in this country. For the effort to understand the 
later Ibsen will hardly be helped by this new inrush of the 
Ibsen of 1862. 


Sohe of the unpublished Cowperiana, of which Mr. 
Thomas Wright gave an account at Olney last week, are 
interesting. Take the following passage on women, from 
a letter to Mr. Samuel Bose in 1790. Speaking of Lady 
Hesketh, Cowper says: “To a person indifferent to her, 
or to whom she bears a dislike, she is all smiles on all 
occasions, but not such always to those whom she loves 
and values. Then, if she feels herself inolined to scratch, 
she scratches without ceremony, and this is the manner of 
all the ladies I ever knew, and I question if you will ever 
meet with an exception.” If Cowper knew women, he 
also knew children, and with these he could play games 
by the hour. One little boy, who always called him Mr. 
Toot, gave Lady Hesketh a sprig of box one morning, 
requesting her to hand it to Mr. Toot as a present from 
himself. Cowper acknowledged the gift in a couplet: 

Dear Tom ! my Muse this moment sounds your praise, 

And turns at once your sprig of box to bays. 

Desiring Hayley’s portrait he writes to him: 

Achilles and Hector and Homer and all. 

When your face appears shall come down from the wall, 
And mine, theme of many an angry remark, 

Shall then hide its pickpocket looks in the dark. 


Mr. Laurence Binyon’s forthcoming study of Thomas 
Girtin will, we may hope, do much to secure to the 
memory of a brilliant young artist the reverence that is its 
due. Girtin is little more than a name to the ordinary 
lover of pictures, but those whose sympathies are especially 


with the old English landscapists, with Crome and 
Constable and Bonington and Prout, are aware that Girtin 
took to his early grave the seeds of greatness. In the 
introductory essay which will accompany the book Mr. 
Binyon says: 

The circumstances of Girtin’s life, his companionship 
with Turner, his early death, would render him always 
interesting. The fate which in that same period removed 
from poetry Shelley, Keats, and Byron, in their youth or 
in their prime, removed from paintiog one who, though 
his name could never have the splendour which attaches 
to these names, insomuch as the field he worked was in 
itself less glorious, exalted, and conspicuous, yet _ had 
developed his powers in a life as brief as Keats’s, with a 
perhaps surer and completer progress. His promise was 
wonderful, yet his performance showed already many 
noble and satisfying works, works of real maturity. 

The book will be issued by Messrs. Seeley. 

The Dedication Fanciful is exemplified by Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome in his new book Three Men on the Bummel : 

TO THE GENTLE 

GUIDE, 

WHO LETS HE EVER GO MY OWN WAY, YET BRINGS ME RIGHT— 
TO THE LAUGHTER-LOVING 

PHILOSOPHER, 

WHO, IF HE HAS NOT RECONCILED ME TO BEARING THE TOOTH¬ 
ACHE PATIENTLY, AT LEAST HAS TAUGHT MB THE COMFORT 
THAT THIS EVEN WILL ALSO PASS — 

TO THE GOOD 

FRIEND, 

WHO SMILES WHEN I TELL HIM OF MY TROUBLES, AND WHO, 
WHEN I ASK FOR HELP, ANSWERS ORLY “ WAIT ! 

TO THE GRAVE-FACED 

JE8TER, 

TO WHOM ALL LIFE IS BUT A VOLUME OF OLD HUMOUR — 

TO GOOD MASTER 

rnm e 

THIS LITTLE WORK OF A POOR 

PUPIL 

IS DEDICATED. 

The Bummel, by the way, is not a river, as its sound some¬ 
how suggests. 

* 1 It has been a pleasant Bummel, on the whole.” said 
Harris; “ I shall be glad to get back, and yet I am sorry 
it is over, it you understand me.” 

“ What is a ‘ Bummel ’ ? ’’ said George. “ How would 
you translate it f ” 

“ A ‘ Bummel,”’I explained, “I should describe as a 
journey, long or short, without an end, the only thing 
regulating it being the necessity of getting back within a 
given time to the point from which one started.” 

The Dedication Incomprehensible is exemplified in Miss 
Fiona Macleod’s new book, oomposed of three “ studies in 
spiritual history,” called The Divine Adventure, Iona, and 
By Sundown Shores. Miss Macleod’s dedication runs as 
follows: 

THE WIND, SILENCE, AND LOVE 
FRIENDS WHO HAVE TAUGHT ME MOST: 

BUT SINCE, LONG AGO, TWO WHO ARE NOT FORGOTTEN 
WENT AWAY UPON THE ONE, AND DWELL, THEMSELVES 
REMEMBERING, IN THE OTHER, I DEDICATE THIS BOOK 

TO 

EALA8AIDH 

WHOSE LOVE AND SPIRIT LIVE HERE ALSO. 


A valuable collection of autograph letters, the property 
of the late Chevalier de Chatelain, will be sold by auction 
at Sotheby’s on Saturday, May 5. Several interesting 
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letters of George Eliot’s are among the number. To Dr. 
Alexander Main, the editor of the “ George Eliot Birthday 
Book,” she writes, with carious punctuation: 

I have just learned from Messrs. Blackwood, that they 
have agreed with you concerning the Birthday Book. 
When your letter came I had already referred the decision 
to Mr. Blackwood. Mr. Lewes and I having no acquaint* 
ance with this new mode of serving up authors. Sinoe 
then Mr. Blackwood has sent me the Tennyson specimen, 
and I must say that I think it exceedingly ill done. The 
extracts are too numerous and too short. The effect is 
dotting and feeble. This is not the Poet’s fault, and I 
think the presention of our beloved Tennyson in this book 
is cruelly inadequate. It is probably too late now to 
mention Mr. Lewes’s wish that there should be a good 
sprinkling of the best quotations from my Poems and 
poetical mottoes. But I confide in your having done 
something very different from the work of Tennyson’s 
Editor. I should like you to remember for a Spring 
month, the motto in Deronda, beginning “ Fairy folk a 
listening ” and for a Winter’s month, the motto in Middle- 
march beginning “Surely the golden hours are turning 
grey.” And will you permit me to say, that the only 
peccant tendency I can aocuse you of, as a selector, is a not 
always strict obedience to that precious rule. Nothing too 
much ? Perhaps it would have been better not to have 
made the volume of “ Sayings ” quite so bulky. Not that 
this is any business of mine. 


Thebe was really no need for Mr. Shorter to apologise, 
as he does, for annotating Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronte, the seventh and concluding volume of the 
“ Haworth ” edition (Smith, Elder). It would be 
strange indeed if the labours of Bronte enthusiasts had 
not rendered some annotation absolutely necessary. No 
one is more competent to apply it than Mr. Shorter, who, 
however, makes generous acknowledgment of his debts to 
other investigators. One of the attractions of this edition 
will be found in a number of unpublished letters written 
by Charlotte Bronte to her publisher, Mr. George Smith, 
of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. Another prize—the letter 
in which Mr. Bronte definitely asked Mrs. Gaskell to write 
the biography of his daughter — has been unearthed, 
and is given by Mr. Shorter. We take the liberty to 
transcribe it: 

TO MBS. GASKELL, MANCHE8TEB. 

Haworth, near Keighley: June 16, 18S5. 

My dear Madam,—Finding that a great many scribblers, 
as well as some clever and truthful writers, have published 
articles in newspapers and tracts respecting my dear 
daughter Charlotte sinoe her death, aud seeing that many 
things that have been stated are untrue, but more false 
(sic); and having reason to think that some may venture to 
write her life who will be ill-qualified for the undertaking, 
I can see no better plan under the circumstances than to 
apply to some established author to write a brief account 
of her life and to make some remarks on her works. You 
seem to me to be the best qualified for doing what I wish 
should be done. If, therefore, you will be so kind as to 
publish a long or short account of her life and works, just 
as you may deem expedient and proper, Mr. Nicholls 
and I will give you such information as you may require 

I should expect and request that you would affix your 
name, so that the work might obtain a wide circulation 
and be handed down to the latest times. Whatever profits 
might arise from the sale would, of course, belong to you. 
You are the first to whom I have applied. Mr. Nicholls 
approves of the step I have taken, and could my daughter 
speak from the tomb I feel certain she would laud our 
choice. 

Give my respectful regards to Mr. Gaskell and your 
family, and 

Believe me, my dear Madam, 

Yours very respectfully and truly, 

P. Bbontb. 

We shall deal with this volume, which is admirably 
illustrated, at an early date. 


We understand that the History of the Boer War now 
being issued in fortnightly parts by Messrs. Methuen, and 
noticed by us in another column, is being written by Mr. 
F. H. E. Ounliffe. 


In a well-reasoned article in the Comhill Magazine, on 
“The Modern Parent,” Mr. Stephen Gwynn stands up 
for old-fashioned methods in the training of children as 
against the kindergarten system and the advanced theories 
of the Sesame Club : 

By Froebel’s system even the rudiments are expressly 
prohibited till a (mild is six, and, so far as I can make out, 
reading is discouraged afterwards. A very clever parent 
was explaining to me not long ago that his very clever 
little son was not taught to read because little boys 
invariably put themselves into unhygienic attitudes over 
a book. They read doubled up, and that is bad for their 
digestions; or they read lying on their stomachs, and that 
is bad for their eyes. For my own part, I would risk the 
hygiene for the sake of the education. ... It is rare for 
boys to go to school possessing anything that can really 
be called knowledge; but those who do have invariably 
got their knowledge by miscellaneous reading in books 
which they only half comprehended. It is not a habit 
that is acquired at school, where every hour has its fixed 
occupation—that is to say, that the average child has only 
five or six years, say from six to twelve, in which to form 
it. And I confess that I should be unwilling to postpone 
the chance of acquiring this habit even to the most 
scientific instruction in building bricks or in making mud- 
pies. In short, I would teach a child first of all how to 
read, because by teaching him to read you put him in 
possession of the employment which of all others is the 
most delightful to many children, and those the most 
intelligent; because you enable him to amuse himself 
quietly; and because you give him the best chance to find 
out what sort of things really interest him in life. You 
open the door to that cultivation of his own mind by 
himself which is the most important of all. 


The report of the Librarian of the Bishopsgate Institute 
for 1899-1900 has some interesting features besides its 
general cheerfulness. The library now contains more than 
twenty thousand volumes, and about nine thousand 
borrowers’ tickets are in circulation. A list of the occu¬ 
pations of borrowers is curious, its peculiarities being 
fairly well represented in the following selection: 


Beadle . 

... 1 

Nurses . 

3 

Barmaids. 

... 8 

Oil and Colourmen. 

3 


... 1 

Pew Opener. 

1 

Cigar Sorter. 

... 1 

Bailway Guards. 

4 

Commercial Clerks. 

...2242 

Bailway Ticket Sorters ... 

10 

Solicitors’ Clerks . 

... 177 

Schoolmasters . 

4 

Cook . 

... 1 

Students . 

13 

Editor . 

... 1 

Tailors . 

8 

Investigating Officer ... 

... 1 

Telegraphists . 

22 

Lift Attendants . 

... 6 

Valuer .... 

1 


The reference department of the library contains more 
than seven thousand volumes and a valuable collection of 
prints of old London. 


M«. Alfbbd W. Bennett, who has been a subscriber 
to the Academy from No. 1 (».*., from 1869), suggests the 
following additions to the Bryant list of words wrongly 
used by many popular writers: 

Do not use Fob 

& fortiori. a fortiori. 

a posteriori. a posteriori. 

a priori . a priori. 

eliminate. separate. 

once he had done it. as soon as he had done it, or 

once having d <ne it. 

phenomenon . something remarkable, 

phenomenal . 

those sort of things. that sort of thing. 
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Of Edmond Rostand’s home surroundings an interesting 
account is given by an “ occasional correspondent ” of the 
Daily News. And Rostand himself ? 

There is no portrait which one sees that gives the true 
Boetand. . . . The forehead now loftier than ever, the 
features are perhaps more pinched, and there is a wrinkle 
here and there. A cigarette between the fingers always. 
A nervous, tired, anxious air at all timt-s, the shy look of 
the man who is self-centred, nr, rather, always preoccupied 
with some ideal. A soft, low voice which in its rare 
moments rises rich and full, eloquent above others. No 
gestures. Only now and then a weary wave of the hand, 
as the fine head rolls from one side of the Voltaire chair to 
the other. An extreme, a polished courtesy. Manners 
whioh go better with the Louis XV. cartel than with the 
Louis XVI. furniture. In the sleepy eyes occasional 
flashes which show who there is behind this mask of 
extreme fatigue. 


Mb. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.H.S., F.L.A., of the Central 
Free library, Nottingham, writes : “ For Mr. Sandwell’s 
information, I may state that Ella Wheeler Wilcox was 
made known in England a quarter of the century ago. 
About January, 1875, there was published by Mr. 
Kempeter a volume of temperance verses from that lady’s 
pen. This was entitled Drops of Water, and had been 
previously published in New York under the same title— 
m 1872. At this period she was Miss Ella Wheeler. In 
1884 she married Mr. Robert M. Wilcox, when she wrote 
under her husband’s surname but retained both her maiden 
names. 


Bibliographical. 

Practically no notice has been taken of the Dryden 
bi-centenary of Tuesday last. It is, indeed, permissible 
to doubt whether any interest is now taken in Dryden 
outside the boundaries of the cultured classes. His 
case is not like that of Cowper. “ John Gilpin ” is 
still read by children, and remembered by them when 
they grow up; possibly, too, the average man and 
woman has known and remembers something of The latlc. 
But who reads Dryden? He is dead as a dramatist, 
though his “ Secret Love ” was revived for a single after¬ 
noon some few years ago, and though his “ King Arthur,” 
I fancy, was per formed lately, somewhere, for the sake of 
the music which was written for it. Of the plays as a 
whole, the latest edition is that of Scott as edited by Mr. 
Saintsbury in 1882-93. That, I presume, is out of print. 
A selection from the plays would probably sell, but no one 
has attempted it. Of the poems there was a new edition 
so recently as 1893. Prior to that, the handiest was the 
“ Globe ’’ volume of Messrs. Macmillan. So lately as 
1893 Mr. J. C. Collins edited the Satires. Of the critical 
essays a reprint is to be forthcoming shortly; if we except 
a reprint of the “ Dramatic Poesy,” we have had nothing 
of Dryden’s prose since Prof. Morley republished a few 
Discourses in 1886. One proof of the lack of life in 
Dryden’s work lies in the rarity of the critical comments it 
arouses. Of set criticisms of Dryden there have been, of 
late years, very few. Indeed, I am inclined to think that 
there has been no notable essay of the kind since Lowell 
wrote that which he afterwards included in Among My 
Books. 

Of criticism of Milton, too, the literary world has not, 
of late years, been rife. Nearly every biographer of the 
poet—from Johnson and Hayley on the one hand, to 
George Gilfillan, James Montgomery, David Masson, 
W. M. Rossetti, Mark Pattison, and Dr. Garnett on the 
other—has indulged more or less in appreciative or depre¬ 
cative pronouncement on his works; and we have, of 
course, the time-honoured dissertations of Addison, 


Coleridge, Channing, and so forth, to consider. But who 
is still the critic of Milton par excellence ? Why, “ good 
old ” Macaulay, to be sure! No other commentator has 
made any abiding impression upon the public. His 
famous essay was reprinted last year, as it had been in 
1896 ; its first separate issue was, I think, as far back as 
1868. All of which goes to prove that Prof. Raleigh, in 
composing an estimate of Milton, and devoting a volume 
to it, is venturing into a field in which, among the later 
moderns, he has no very formidable competitor. I do not 
know that there is much that is novel to say about Milton; 
but if there are any new points to be urged, no doubt Mr. 
Raleigh is the man to discover them. 

The new volume in Messrs. Gay & Bird’s “Bibelot” 
series will consist, it seems, of The Wit and Wisdom of 
Sydney Smith. Will this be a new selection, or the repro¬ 
duction of an old one ? The first ever made was the work 
of an American, copies being circulated in this country in 
1858. Two years later came what may be called the 
authorised collection of the Wit and Wisdom, whioh had, of 
course, a London publisher. Since then we have had a 
little book of selections edited by Mr. Ernest Rhys, and 
a collection of the Canon’s bon mots printed with bon mots 
by Sheridan. There is room for an entirely new repre¬ 
sentation of Sydney Smith’s wit and wisdom, but, to be 
adequate, it must considerably ovetpass the limits of a 
“ Bibelot.” 

I have been able to do little more than glance at Mr. 
Lane’s bibliography of Mr. Kipling; but I see that it 
has the great merit, not only of giving ordinary biblio¬ 
graphical information, but of supplying alphabetical lists 
of all the stories and the poems, with indications of the 
particular volume in which each of them is to be found. 
This will be extremely useful for purposes of reference. 
The bibliography comes down only to 1899; we cannot, 
therefore, blame Mr. Lane for omitting from his “ Books 
RaI stin g to Mr. Kipling ” the Kipling Primer, which we 
owe to Mr. F. L. Knowles, and which has only lately 
appeared. Mr. Lane might, however, have noted the 
publication, at Birmingham, last year, of The Kipling 
Guide Book, a neat little compilation by Mr. William 
Roberton. 

Very welcome, no doubt, will be Sydney Dobell’s Home 
in War Time when it appears in Mr. Elkin Mathews's 

S rejected “ Yigo Cabinet ” series. Much, however, will 
epend upon the scope of the book. Why not give ns the 
whole of England in War Time (published in 1856), and, 
along with it, Dobell’s sonnets on the Crimean War 
(published in 1855)? We shall see what we shall see. 
Meanwhile, the reader may be reminded that the little book 
of Selected Poems by Dobell, included in the “ Canterbury 
Poets” (1887), contains a very fair selection from Dobell’s 
war poetry. 

I asked the other day, parenthetically, whether William 
Black had introduced Shakespeare in person into his story 
called Judith Shakespeare. I have not been instructed on 
that point, nor have I had time to look into the book 
myself; but a correspondent tells me that at least the bard 
was not brought bodily into a play called “ Judith Shake¬ 
speare,” which was performed “ some six or seven years 
ago ’’ at one of the Stratford memorial performances. 
“ The nearest approach to the actual Shakespeare," says 
my informant, “ was the reading, by the poet hero from 
London, of extracts from the new play, ‘ The Tempest.’ ” 
I suppose this “Judith Shakespeare ” play was that which 
the fate Dr. Aveling based upon Mr. Black’s romance, and 
which was produced at the Royalty Theatre, London, in 
1894. 

The same correspondent says: “I do not think Mr. 
Merivale’s ‘ Lyrics of Pericles ’ could have been used 
[in the recent performance of “Pericles” at Stratford]. 
I heard the play on the 28th inst., and cannot trace any 
resemblance in the lines you quoted to : anything,that I 
heard.” The Boorworm. 
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Reviews. 

Babylonian Blandishments. 

Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption. By W. H. Mallock. 

(Adam & Charles Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Anglican thinkers, says Mr. Mallock, are moving in a 
kind of mist. Of the four parties into which, according 
to him, the Church of England is divided, the Ritualist 
says that the Apostolic Succession is the one thing needful, 
“ because by its means, and by its means alone, the clergy 
are invested with a species of miraculous power which 
enables them to renew the sacrifice of Christ’s actual body 
and blood.” The moderate High Church, represented on 
the same authority by Canon Gore, also thinks the 
Apostolic Succession essential, but declares that “the 
Church of England does not require any exact or explicit 
expression of belief in regard to it.” On the other hand, 
the Bishop of Hereford, speaking for the Low Church, 
tells us that “ the doctrine of a divinely ordered priestly 
authority [is precisely the error that] the Reformation 
really banished from our Church ”; while the Broad 
Church, to quote a phrase that Mr. Mallock puts into its 
mouth rather than takes from it, thinks that “of all 
heresies the greatest and most deadly is that which would 
limit God’s revelation of Himself to one age, or to one 
type of character, or to one system of thought.” These 
are serious differences, and Mr. Mallock has no difficulty 
in finding others quite as serious, though it may be not so 
logically complete. Lord Halifax says, as Mr. Mallock 
puts it, that for “ doctrinal Christians the Virgin-birth of 
Christ is the foundation of their whole religion ”; but 
many other Christians quite as doctrinal think that the 
miraculous birth of Christ did not form part of the primitive 
Christian teaching. The High Church, and perhaps rather 
less vehemently the Low, still assert their belief in the 
miracles recorded (say) in the Gospel of Mark; but the 
Broad Church either try to explain them as distorted 
versions of natural events, or else flatly deny their belief 
in them altogether. Never, perhaps, has any religious 
body been so seamed and split as is the Church of England 
at the present moment by the diverse opinions of its 
members upon points which appear vital to the faith. At 
first sight it would seem impossible that a kingdom so 
divided against itself should stand. 

By assigning the march of Biblical criticism as the 
ultimate cause of these divisions, Mr. Mallock has touched 
the point with a needle. When the (Reformed) Church 
of England first came into existence, the direct inspiration 
of the Bible and its function as the last appeal of Christians 
were so universally admitted that no party in the Church 
ever thought of disputing them. Mr. Mallock might well 
indeed have strengthened his case in this respect by 
quoting the XXth Article, wherein it is said that “ although 
the Church be a Witness and a Keeper of Holy Writ, yet 
as it ought not to decree anything against the same, so 
besides the same ought it not to enforce anything to be 
believed for the necessity of salvation.” And that this 
inspiration was held to extend to the letter as well as to 
the spirit of the text no one who knows the state of 
learning at the time of the Reformation can reasonably 
doubt. But now that the cause of criticism, after much 
hard fighting, has triumphed all along the line, the situa¬ 
tion has entirely changed. “The most decisive step of 
all,” Mr. Mallock quotes with approval from Prof. Hamack, 
“ was taken when it was agreed that the understanding 
and the exposition of the Old and New Testaments were 
neither to be regulated by any * creed ’ nor be allowed, 
out of regard to the sacredness of the text, to make use of 
other methods than those universally recognised in the 
Bpheres of philology and history.” And the use of these 
methods has resulted, to quote Mr. Mallock’s summary 
of the Dean of Canterbury’s utterance, in the Bible being 


put before us, “ not as a book, but as a body of religious 
literature whose various parts were produced, under widely 
different circumstances, by men who differed in knowledge 
and were in different frames of mind; and every part 
represents the peculiar circumstances of its composition— 
the education and temper of its author, the ideas and the 
superstitions of his time, and the sort of opportunities he 
ossessed of acquainting himself of the events described 
y him.” The last appeal of Christians, in fact, has 
transformed itself into a sort of lucky bag out of which 
you may draw the truth or you may not. “ We cannot,” 
says the Dean of Canterbury, “ accurately say that the 
Bible is the Word of God,” but only that “ it contains 
the Word of God.” Mr. Mallock does not over-state his 
case when he tells us that the “inspired and infallible 
portions [of the Bible] can convey to us no instruction till 
some authority altogether outside the Bible is able to tell 
us which these infallible portions are.” 

Where this authority should in his judgment be looked 
for no one who remembers the note first struck by Mr. 
Mallock in his New Republic can doubt. The case for 
doctrinal Christianity is, he tells us, not hopeless. The 
Church of Rome “ is most clearly shown to be the one 
Christian body still possessing the means of presenting 
Christian doctrine to the modem world as a body of truths 
supported by a system of definite proof, and [*»c] destined, 
like other truths, to develop as knowledge widens.” 
Hence it behoves every Anglican who finds his soul vexed 
by the complete overthrow of the authority which he has 
hitherto found sufficient to him, to get himself cured of his 
heresy without delay, and to come to the motherly arms of 
her who can alone give him rest. 

Rome is the only Church representing itself as an ever- 
living and articulate individual, which at no period of its 
existence has lost any one of its faculties, but is able every 
day to reaffirm, with a living voice, every doctrine which 
it has ever authoritatively enunciated in the past—to re¬ 
affirm it now in virtue of the same supernatural knowledge; 
and to re-affirm it, moreover, with an ever-deepening 
meaning. 

Such is the cup of allurements which she of the Seven 
Hills extends to her admirers by the hands of her self- 
constituted messenger Mr. Mallock. Of the consequences 
of its acceptance we need not speak; but it may be as 
well to say something about the argument under cover of 
which it is put forward. 

Now, with great part of Mr. Mallock’s case we have no 
serious quarrel. Some exception might, indeed, be taken 
to the nature of his evidence; and we are not sure that he 
is always right in the parts he assigns to his adversaries. 
It is not the noisiest spokesmen who are generally 
the best accredited, and we do not exactly see on what 
principle Lord Halifax is singled out as the typical repre¬ 
sentative of the High or Mrs. Humphry Ward of the 
Broad Church. Neither do we believe that, as Mr. 
Mallock says, “ many Christian bodies are abandoning 
doctrinal Christianity ” altogether. But we are much 
inclined to believe that the very outspoken language of 
the Higher Critics has at last produced its effect within the 
Church of England, and that the issue of a work like 
Canon Cheyne’s Biblical Cyclopaedia, for instance, is a 
sign that some of its most learned members have either 
accepted or are preparing themselves to accept Prof. 
Harnack’s shibboleth. We may even go further, and say 
that we see no logical means of escape from Mr. Mallock’s 
argument that, by the undermining of the authority of the 
Bible, Anglicanism has lost its chiefest sanction. But 
does it follow from this that all Angffcans should, there¬ 
fore, throw in their lot with the Church that Mr. Mallock 
represents, or that they would be any better off if they 
did? For Prof. Harnack’s critical method is quite as 
destructive of the Roman position as it is of the Anglican. 
The claim that Romo has authority to pronounce upon 
the faith to be attached to the Bible rests, Mr. Mallock 
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tells us, upon unbroken tradition; but what wild work 
would not the Higher Criticism make among these same 
traditions! Are we to be driven from our belief in the 
Virgin Birth to take shelter behind the Petrine claims, or 
to abandon the miracles of Mark for those of Eginhard ? 
As it is, the one tradition which the Higher Criticism has 
shown to have been universal in the ante-Nicene Church— 
viz., the nearness of the Second Advent—has been proved, 
not by the critics, but by the facts, to be false. 

We think, also, that Mr. Mallock is wrong in attri¬ 
buting to the question such extreme urgency as he would 
wish to do. Biblical criticism, whether within or without 
the pale of Christianity, is in itself no new thing; and 
Marcion, Cardinal Cajetano, and Voltaire each in his turn 
exposed the inconsistencies of the Old Testament long 
before the German school of criticism was born to set us 
all right. Yet the Churches have always shown themselves 
very slow in abandoning their entrenched positions; and 
nothing could well be more inept in this regard than 
Canon Gore’s unfortunate remark (several times quoted 
by Mr. Mallock) that the changes produced by the adop¬ 
tion of a scientific Biblical criticism are as great as “the 
changes involved in the acceptance of the heliocentric 
theory.” When we consider that, fifty years after the 
establishment of the Beformed religion in this country, Lord 
Bacon, who was surely one of the most learned and logical 
of Protestants, is found strenuously denying the helio¬ 
centric theory of Copernicus, which his no less logical and 
nearly as learned co-religionist Sir Isaac Newton was the 
first to make really popular a hundred years later, we may 
be sure that it will be some time before the Church of 
England feels herself called upon to find her way out of 
the dilemma stated, on the whole with fairness, by Mr. 
Mallock. When she does—and we may venture to think 
that this will probably not be until the sufficiently technical 
theories of the Higher Critics have filtered down from the 
few educated and interested Anglicans who are now 
grappling with them to the less informed and more 
indifferent masses who form the bulk of the Anglican 
as of every other Church—we think her leaders may be 
trusted to find a way for her, and that it will not be that 
indicated by Mr. Mallock. In no irreverent sense do we 
say: “ H y a toujours des raccommodements avec le ciel.” 


South Africa and the War. 

The Relief of Ladysmith. By J. B. Atkins. (Methuen 6s.) 
Besieged by the Boers. By E. Oliver Ashe. (Hutchinson.) 

The History of the Boer War. Parts 3, 4, and 5. (Methuen. 

Each Is.) 

Someone will doubtless draw up a statistical statement of 
the amount of printed descriptions of the present war in 
South Africa which have been, and will be, offered to the 
public. At present one is conscious of a mighty flood 
without being able readily to compute its volume. First 
come the fateful dispatches of generals. Then the 
regulation-length telegrams of war correspondents. Then 
supplementary dispatches and lists of killed and wounded. 
Tnen new dispatches. Then long letters from the war 
correspondents amplifying the first-mentioned dispatches. 
Then, as the letters accumulate, they agglomerate in books 
—book after book; and still the nerve-wracking pom pom 
of new dispatches, new lists, new letters, goes on. And 
all this flow of intelligence in wavelets, waves, and tides 
is complicated by the fact that it reaches us from several 
theatres of war, and that the date of one set of intelligence 
may lag behind that of another. And ever the cisterns go 
on filling, filling—that is to say, books go on appearing, 
appearing. Strange backward gleams are thrown on 
events of the remote past at the very moment when the 
future is become keenly interesting. It is a hurly-burly, 


and the critic who can deal exhaustively with the literature 
of the war had need to devote his days and nights to its 
digestion. Even then he would be working under a con¬ 
viction that the history of the war has not begun to be 
written. 

In the meanwhile, then, the critic looks for idiosyncrasy, 
and is grateful for that—something that is different, and 
individual. Mr. John Black Atkins’s book is full of such 
fresh wind. One had a good expectation that it would be 
so, for Mr. Atkins’s War in Cuba struck its own note. His 
talent lies in giving the psychology and landscape of war; 
its little humanities and incongruities; the conversations 
that fill its grim pauses; the points of view of officer, 
private, enemy, and prisoner; the little by-dramas and 
odd touches that, told over a fire, make men hitch chairs 
nearer to the speaker. We do not suppose that we can, 
by extract—and that is the only method—do justice to 
Mr. Atkins’s peculiar interestingness. We might quote 
his description of the scene when the Bunnottar Castle 
and the Australasian passed each other in mid-ocean, the 
one ship eager for news, the other able to give it. The 
Australasian hung out a big black-board on its rigging, 
with words written on it: 

Would the letters never stop flickering in the end of 
one’s glasses ? The ship would be by in a moment, and 
why on earth hadn’t she come nearer ? But at last the 
words drew out and separated themae'ves from the con¬ 
tinuous line of chalk. We read : 

“Truce.” Yes, “Truce.” What, already ? 

No—“ Three ” ; that was it—“ Three.” 

“ Three battles,” so we read, catchinar the last words as 
the Australasia slipped past us — “Three bittles ; the 
Boers defeated: Symons kdled.” . . . We looked on the 
sea with enlightened eyes. 

Of such salient anecdote the book is full. The talk of 
officers, privates, and telescope-men on a hill top, when 
every effort is being made to sight the enemy, is recorded 
with the fidelity of a phonograph. We are told how an 
unlicensed American correspondent is politely expelled 
from the oamp ; we are told how a Zulu driver—but this 
anecdote is too delightful to be merely mentioned. “ I 
cannot help remembering,” says Mr. Atkins, 

an incident which happened as that column wound past 
my tent, perhaps because it was one of these incidents 
which are trifling enough to seize the mind peremptorily 
on grand occasions. A Zulu driver lashed out with his 
long whip at his mules, and instantly let drop from his 
left hand, with a curious native cry of despair, that 
cherished Kaffir instrument, a concertina. The moving 
column moved on; “nor all the piety nor wit” of the 
Zulu could lure it back to recover the conoertina. But the 
leader < f the mounted company coming behind noticed 
the instrument lying on the grouud. “Mind that con¬ 
certina ! ” he shouted. “ Pass the word! ” He pulled hia 
horse aside, the word was passed, a line of horses in the 
middle of the company swerved, the forest of legs passed, 
and, behold! the concertina lay untouched. The next 
company leader threw up his hand like a driver in the 
Strand. “ Look out; mind the concertina! ” “Mind the 
wind-jammer,” said one man to another in tones (as they 
seemed) of deep personal resentment if a rider let his 
horse’s hoofs go dangerously near the precious thing. 
And thus all the rest of the brigade past, hurrying on to 
use all the latest and most civilised means for killing men 
and destroying property, and minding the concertina 
tenderly as they went; so that when all the dancing sea 
of legs had passed over it the concertina still lay un¬ 
scratched on the ground, and I picked it up and took it 
into my tent. 

Well, the book is full of stories like that. There is com¬ 
ment and epigram too sown about the pages: “You 
might say that in this war the object of the Boer gunners 
is to kill an enemy who cannot see them; that of the 
heroic British gunners is to be killed by an enemy whom 
they cannot see.” How good, too, is the criticism on 
Captain Beid’s remark, when he was praised for his 
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gallantry in saying the guns at Colenso. “Bosh!” he 
had said. “ It was the drivers.” 

It was pot true, and yet what can be finer to remember 
and admit that the basis of all individual distinction is 
the jeopardies and sacrifices of others; to remember that 
officers make themselves famous always a little by proxy. 
80 long as our officers do remember and confess it, we 
need not fear that they live in inhuman relationship with 
their men. 

We should like to quote and quote again from this most 
human reoord of General Buller’s operations at the Tugela, 
and the relief of Ladysmith. Take a psychologically 
curious dialogue that Mr. Atkina heard when the relieved 
and the relievers met in Ladysmith, and the nightmare 
was over: 

I overheard the greeting of one distinguished general to 
another. 

“ Well, how have you been getting on ? ” asked the 
besieged one. 

“All right, thanks,” was the answer, and a temporary 
silence followed. For a short time I was disappointed. 
Then I found half the explanation. 

“Two months ago,” said the officer, "the thing was 
a strain, but we got over that. Two months ago we were 
enthusiastic when we beard you were coming, but we got 

over that. Two months ago-,” s > he went on. Wny, 

of course. ... I felt as though I were in a place as unsub¬ 
stantial as a shadow land—gaunt men greeted one with 
wisps of smiles, without violence of feeling; gaunt grooms 
combed gaunt artillery horses with the husks of the old 
assiduity. 

That carries conviction; “ drives like rain to the roots,” as 
Mr. Meredith might say. 

Dr. E. Oliver Ashe’s book, Besieged by the Boers , is a 
light-hearted diary of the siege of Kimberley by a man 
who saw all that was best worth seeing from the book¬ 
making point of view. Not that the author intended its 
contents to be published. He wrote his diary, day by 
day, solely for his mother in England, its publication 
being an afterthought. It is, therefore, a free and easy, 
discursive, and individual record. The frontispiece por¬ 
trait shows us the effect of a 100-lb. shell on a Kimberley 
parlour, but in the book shells are not taken too seriously. 
At first, the effects of the bombardment were ludicrous, 
but when the Boers brought their big gun to bear on 
the town caution became general; all the well-to-do 
people made forts and pits in their gardens, and the 
poorer people went down the mines at the invitation of 
Mr. Rhodes. Over two thousand were lowered into the 
Kimberley and De Beers mines, and brought up again 
after four days, without accident. Dr. Ashe tells us 
many interesting things about the food and health regula¬ 
tions enforced by martial law. The stringent method of 
meting out food to each family was mitigated by a permit 
system which aimed at the relief of invalids and weaklings; 
but this, Dr. Ashe declares, developed into a “perfect 
nuisance.” The objection to horseflesh was almost in¬ 
vincible in many people, and soon “ the talk all day was 
of food, and of the permits necessary to get it.” Frag¬ 
ments of shell were much sought after and were kept to 
be made up into brooches, letter-weights, &c. “Imme¬ 
diately a shell had burst, and the dangerous moment past, 
everyone in the neighbourhood tore frantically towards it 
to pick up the pieces, for which there was a ready sale, 
ana good pieces, such as the bottom or the conical point 
with the brass face on it, would fetch from one to two 
pounds.” There is not a dull page in this timely, wholly 
unpretending book. 

The flood of war books is itself a justification of the 
general History of the Boer War, now being issued in 
fortnightly parts by Messrs. Methuen. This publication 
co-ordinates the events and lessons of the war as far as 
these are understood up to the present time. Admirably 
illustrated, written with verve and insight, and published 
in a form which makes its acquisition easy, this nistory it 
an ideal book of its kind. 


Yesterday in Australia. 

Leaves from a Squatter’s Notebook. By Thomas Maior 
(Sands & Co.) J ' 

Tms is an interesting, even a valuable book. Told in a 
brief, business-like fashion, it neither is nor makes any 
claim to be literature; but it is worth a great deal that 
has more pretensions to style. The very absence of 
dress enhances the impression of severe truth and 
actuality. And the actuality has all the value of a chapter 
from the irrevocable past, which will soon have no sur- 
vivors. The author, a squatter, who began his career in 
sixties, knew an Australia very different from 
the land of big modern cities, amiable colonial governors, 
and fashionable sun-shades variegating the ring wherein 
white-clad athletes swelter through five-day cricket 
matches—an Australia extinct as its own dodo. And 
what he knew he shows us. We ride through vast un¬ 
tracked country infested with hostile and bloodthirsty 
natives and still more hostile and bloodthirsty insects. 
Indeed, of the two varieties of aborigines the latter 
are the more consistently formidable. The unhappy 
horses push through kangaroo-grass up to their heads, 
and from the grass rise clouds and surges of mosquitoes, 
covering man and beast from head to foot—mosquitoes 
little, mosquitoes big and grey, but all equal in thirst for 
gore. And at any moment you may rouse, besides the 
“ght8 of mosquitoes, a flight of spears. Even a tropical 
thunderstorm is no barrier to the attack of either species 
of native. Mr. Major describes one such incident during 
an exploring expedition into Queensland, accompanied by 
a white comrade and a civilised New South Wales black 
named Jerry. A terrific thunderstorm caused them to 
neglect their wonted nightly watch: 

The palms bent their heads almost to the ground; the 
more sturdy pandanus stood erect, parting by hundreds 
with their dry sharp-pointed swords as they were wrenched 
from the stem and hurled into the air. Then came the 
rain ! Heavens ! how it did rain that night! First came 
big steaming drops, which, as each lightning-flash shone 
upon them, bad the appearance of endless ropes of liquid 
silver. Then, as they became united, they were trans¬ 
formed into a torrent like a second deluge. 

They were stripped to their shirts because of the heat, and 
a fire of green wood smoked in the tent, to drive away the 
mosquitoes who yet entered by swarms. In this defence¬ 
less posture Jerry heard the approach of natives, and the 
discharge of his carbine brought a chorus of yells, together 
with a whizzing of spears, out of the darkness. The foe 
were in the rear, a creek, with a big tree near it, in front; 
and to the big tree they fled, leaving guns behind. 

We were crouching behind the sheltering tree; a few 
feet away was the creek; this and the tree protected 
us from the blacks and their spears, but it was the habi¬ 
tation of an equally dangerous foe—the alligator with 
his fangs. Picture, if possible, the position of us three 
poor wretches. We had beaten a retreat from our tent, 
each clothed only in a Crimean shirt; the few feet of earth 
on which we now were between the tree and the creek 
had become a steaming bog; the mosquitoes feasted in 
swarms, as they had an unlimited opportunity of doing, 
on our bodies. We dared not move to brush them off, 
and the rain again fell as only tropioal rain can. Fortu¬ 
nately the lightning had ceased, . . . but we could not 
stir till break of day . . . The horror of that night I shall 
nt-ver forget. 

But the blacks, thinking the explorers dead, from their 
silence, and too cowardly to search the tent till daylight, 
made no further attack. At daybreak the explorers 
returned to the tent, finding their guns dry and ready for 
use. 

We had now no fear of our last night’s assailants, and 
had time to turn our attention to the picture presented by 
our own persons. All the exposed parts—and few were 
not so—were red and swollen, as if we had been attacked 
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by measles. Jerry’s cuticle remained as ebon as ever, but 
it had suffered just the same amount of irritation. I shall 
never forget his expression as he burst into a loud laugh, 
saying : “ Me think it close up all the same, like it skinned 
possum ? ” 

On yet another occasion Mr. Major narrowly escaped 
the deadly consequences of flirtation with a Queensland 
beauty—guileful as Mother Eve. They surprised some 
girls fishing, and he at last encouraged (as he supposed) 
one of them to leave the water, holding in her hand a fish. 

Then, like Mother Eve as regards clothing, she stood 
close by me and presented the fish. ... In age she was 
about eighteen; her skin,- a dark bronze, shone like a new 
penny. What attracted me most was the extreme beauty 
of her form. Every limb might have been a sculptor’s 
model, so round and shapely were they, while her feet and 
hands were exquisitely proportioned. Her face showed 
her ivory-like teeth when she smiled, and was most 
pleasing. 

He hung a small looking-glass round the dark lady’s 
neck, and she, seating herself by him, began to pat his 
cheek. This Australian idyll was interrupted by a missile 
striking the log on which he sat, while a shout was heard 
from his friends, and two shots followed. Forthwith a 
throng of black men scudded off for the open country, and 
the charming Australian in their wake, as fast as she 
could go. The men had been ambushed under a loose 
sand-heap in his rear, with a piece of tree-bark over their 
heads for concealment. Out of this they rose, but his 
two friends behind saw and fired before more than one of 
the natives could throw his weapon. The moral is, that 
before flirting with a native Australian lady it is commend¬ 
able to prod the sand-banks. 

Mr. Major’s book is full of incident and adventure, 
quotable and readable from cover to cover. It can be 
recommended to all who wish to know the wild Australia 
before the days of Spofforth and Murdoch, of flannel-clad 
cricketers and khaki-clad colonial cavalry. 


“ A Queen of Tears.” 

The Love of an Uncrowned Queen. By W. H. Wilkins. 

(Hutchinson & Co. 36s.) 

The title of this book is happily chosen; for the story of 
Sophie Dorothea of Celle, unloved consort of George 
Louis, Prince of Hanover, later George I. of England, 
was, in truth, the story of her love. The life of this 
“ uncrowned queen ” seemed “ fused,” as she herself once 
wrote, in her devotion to Philip Christopher, Count 
Kiinigsmarck, the brilliant, unscrupulous Swede. “A once 
very radiant princess (witty, haughty-minded, beautiful, 
not wise or fortunate) now gone all ablaze into angry, 
tragic conflagration, getting locked into the old castle of 
Ahlden, in the moory solitudes of Liineburg Heath, to 
stay there till she die—thirty years, as it proved—and 
go into ashes and angry darkness as she may.” The 
story which Carlyle flashes on us Mr. Wilkins has here 
told at length. It is a tragic one—a brief, passionate 
drama of “disastrous bliss” ; a long and dreary epilogue 
of two-and-thirty imprisoned years. 

Sophie Dorothea was the offspring of a love marriage. 
Her mother, Eleonore d’Olbreuse, the daughter of a 
simple French marquis, was only the morganatic wife 
of George William, Duke of Celle, and thereafter rose, 
by a ten years’ difficult ascent, to the position of his 
acknowledged duchess. Eleonore’s portrait, that of a 
woman wise, ambitious, yet, withal, lovable, brings a 
welcome relief into these studies of the sordid vice 
and intrigue of the princely and electoral Courts of 
the seventeenth century. The Princess of Celle inherited 
much of the sensitive charm of her French mother, 
and was possessed of more waywardness than strength 


of will. She set herself passionately against the marriage 
planned for her by her father, but her child’s vehe- 
menoe—she was barely sixteen—was unavailing. The 
Electress Sophia, wife of Ernest Augustus of Hanover 
—an imperious, implacable lady, of whom we have here 
a convincing, though unattractive, portrait—came herself 
to Celle to settle the marriage which was to unite the two 
branches of the house of Brunswick-Liineburg. “ La 
Fraile ” (so the Electress Sophia, with sinister prescience, 
dubbed the heiress of Celle long before political reasons 
had made her claim Sophie Dorothea as her son’s bride) 
was, in truth, too fragile and too strong for her environ¬ 
ment. She failed to find the position even of electoral 
princess sufficient compensation for an enforced marriage 
with a brutal and faithless husband. After a brief and 
faltering resistance, she turned with all the force of a 
pent-up nature to the adventurous Swedish soldier of 
fortune who had been her playmate in childish days at 
Celle. The story of their romance is told in the voluminous 
correspondence preserved in the University of Lund, 
which Mr. Wilkins has for the first time printed in full. 
Granting the authenticity of these letters, which seems, 
on the whole, probable, they form a curious human 
document, with their fluctuations which are, in the end, 
one monotony. There is the passion in which the soldier 
writes, in unsoldierly spirit enough: “The days seem 
weeks to me, the weeks like months, and the months 
oenturies; and when I think that I have still two months 
of campaigning to go through before I see you, I despair, 
and pray a thousand times a day that I may be wounded 
in tne fight, and so have a pretext for returning to 
Hanover — and to you.” And the Princess responds 
prophetically: “Life without you would be intolerable, 
and imprisonment within four walls pleasanter than to go 
on living in the world.” There is the jealousy which 
finds in a Court ball or the formal greetings given to an 
ambassador cause for volcanic reproaches and “torrents 
of tears.” 

“ I have a consolation here,” writes Konigsmarck 
fiercely, “ not a pretty girl, but a bear, which I feed. If 
you should fail me I will bare my chest and let him tear 
my heart out. I am teaching him that trick with sheep 
and calves. If ever I have need of him—God help me! 
I shall not suffer long.” Then, more tenderly, “ So long 
as a drop of blood remains in my veins my heart is wholly 
yours. You are all my wealth, my treasure; I would 
sacrifice the world to kiss your divine mouth. I hate war 
and everything which takes me from your side. One 
favour only I ask of the gods—that I may be always with 
you, in life and in death.” 

Nor is the Princess less fervent. “I learned on my 
awakening that a fearful battle has taken place and you 
were in it. My plight is pitiful; it seems to me that every 

E is pointed at you. Grand Lieu ! if any hurt were to 
^pen to you, what would become of me? I should 
start at once for the camp, hasten to give you all necessary 
care and attention, and never leave you more. If it be 
true that you love me, spend the rest of your life with 
me; let us build up a happiness in each other which none 
can shatter.” 

The love is all absorbing and all exclusive. Sophie 
never mentions her children, and her devoted mother is 
regarded by turns as a convenience and hindrance. Great 
events of war and peace slip by unnoted unless they affect 
the chance of a stolen meeting. In the Count’s rhapsodies 
an occasional grossness mingles with the ardour, and his 
extravagance leads us to doubt the permanence of his 
passion, to question whether, had Sophie Dorothea attained 
to her heart’s desire, a final union with him, she might not 
have experienced as great a disillusion as “La Grande 
Mademoiselle ” with her adored Lauzun. But Sophie’s 
letters reveal a pure as well as a passionate nature, how¬ 
ever sadly astray. 

The closing catastrophe is tragic in the truest sense of 
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the word, for it was directly consequent on Kcinigsmarck’s 
criminal intrigue with the Countess Platen, the malignant 
enemy of the Princess. It was through the relentless 
watchfulness of this woman, the all-powerful mistress of 
Ernest Augustus, the Elector, that the Count was at last 
trapped on his way from the apartments of his “ divinity ” 
and killed in resisting arrest. His death, on the very eve 
of final flight and reunion, shows him at his best, borne 
down by odds, in the midnight silence of the palace, with 
a plea for the “ innocent Princess ” on his dying lips. 

Thereafter came Sophie’s divorce, for desertion merely, 
to save the Hanoverian pride, the Princess making no 
resistance. She was imprisoned in the Castle of Ahlden— 
Duchess of Ahlden being thenceforth her title—and there 
held, despite all efforts made for her release, while her 
husband went forth to claim that other title of King of 
England. For thirty-two years she watched the mists 
roll on and draw away across the marsh, waiting in vain 
for liberty, till she received it at the hands of death. 
Often betrayed, she was never wholly embittered, never 
bowed by the “dust accumulate” of her destiny. The 
wild speed at which she was wont to drive up and down 
the six-mile limit allowed her, bears witness to her 
prisoned vitality, while the diamonds which, on such 
desolate progresses, never failed to sparkle in her dark 
hair give a fine flash of defiance. So she lived, charitable to 
the poor of her little domain, resistant to her oppressors; 
so she died—November 13, 1726—leaving her husband to 
perish, it was said, of superstitious terror at her fate, and 
her son to ascend that throne of England. 

The book is evidently a work of thorough research, and 
the style is lucid and sympathetic, though never attaining 
to distinction. The author displays a weakness for well- 
worn phrases, the edge of which has become dulled by use, 
and indulges in an occasional startlingly mixed metaphor. 
These, however, are slight blemishes in a vivid present¬ 
ment of one of the most pathetic figures of the House of 
Hanover. 


Our Lady of the Snows. 

The Great Company (1667-1871). By Beckles Willson. 

With an Introduction by Lord Strathcona and Mount 

Royal. (Smith, Elder & Co. 18s.) 

Though happily free from the scourge of war herself, 
Canada has, by the contingents she has sent to South 
Africa, vindicated her place as the eldest daughter of the 
Empire, and it is therefore at a fitting moment that Mr. 
Beckles Willson undertakes to tell the story of the Great 
Company. This, the Hudson’s Bay Company, was, as Mr. 
Willson puts it, “ the one original pillar remaining in that 
New World mansion, which is at once the refuge of errant 
peoples and the theatre of discoveries, vicissitudes, and 
experiments,” until its sovereign powers were merged in 
the Empire and it ceased its independent existence. The 
Honourable Company of Merchants Adventurers Trading 
into Hudson’s Bay was an aftermath of the Elizabethan 
epoch, belated indeed, as it was not founded until Charles 
II. came to the throne. Then the spirit of Imperial 
expansion, which had been chilled by the Puritan sway, 
burst forth again; London swarmed with adventurers, and 
every London tavern and coffee-house resounded with pro¬ 
jects for conquest, trade, or the opening-up of remote 
regions. 

For two centuries the tide of commercial speculation had 
set eastwards, and men’s minds had been filled with the 
fabulous riches of the gorgeous East. But when the king 
came back there was little room for new men east of Suez, 
for the East India Company had for over half a century 
had a monopoly of trade in that part of the world. And 
so, perforce, the merchant-adventurers turned to other fields 
of action, and set their faces towards the setting sun, 


towards that Continent of North America of which so little 
was known, and of which not much had been expected. 
In 1664 King Charles, with the easy generosity of those 
days, granted New England to his brother, the Duke of 
York, who in due time ousted the Dutch and changed 
New Amsterdam into New York. All this reminded other 
London merchants that in the frozen North the French 
drove a mighty fur trade, and that the Company of the 
Hundred Associates sent twice yearly from Quebec to 
Havre ships laden with the furs of Canada; but they 
recognised that the king would never countenance the 
expulsion of the French colonists as he had winked at the 
dislodgment of the Dutch. 

But fate, as ever, turned the scale for England. In 
1665 two intrepid fur traders, Groseilliers and Radisson, 
employees of the “ Company of the Western Indies,” who 
had pushed their way westwards from Quebec to the 
unknown shores of Lake Superior, arrived in Paris, after 
having failed to make the heads of the Company take up 
the project for the expansion of French influence into the 
North West. The two only met with equal ill-success in 
Paris, until at last Colonel Carr, who had spoken with 
them in America, introduced them to Lord Arlington, the 
British Ambassador, who in turn gave them a letter to 
Prince Rupert of the Rhine, prince of England and 
Bohemia, and patron of the Arts and Sciences. The 
prince introduced the adventurers to the king, and at 
last, on June 3, 1668, the Norwich, a ketch of fifty tons— 
for in such cock boats did our ancestors set out to conquer 
new worlds—sailed from Wapping under the command of 
Captain Zachary Gillam for the far off Hudson’s Bay. 
Finally, on September 29, the adventurers cast anchor at 
the entrance to a river in 51° latitude. The journey was 
ended; a boat was lowered and Gillam and Groseilliers 
went ashore. The river was christened Rupert’s River, 
and by the next spring the Indians had brought so many 
pelts that Gillam could sail away home with a good cargo 
to report on the excellent prospects to the Prince, leaving 
Groseilliers and some others behind. 

Groseilliers’ anticipations were realised, bnt not without 
almost incredible activity on his part. He spent the 
summer and autumn, and part of the ensuing winter, in 
making excursions into the interior. He made treaties 
with the Nodwayes, the Kilistineaux, the Ottawas, and 
other detachments of the Alconquin race. Solemn con¬ 
claves were held, in which the bushranger dwelt—with 
that rude eloquence of which he was master, and which 
both he and Radisson had borrowed from the Indians—on 
the superior advantages of trade with the English. Nor 
did his zeal here pause; knowing the Indian character os 
he did, he concocted stories about the English king and 
Prince Rupert; and many a confiding savage that year en¬ 
riched his pale-face vocabulary by adding to' it “ Charles ” 
. and “ Rupert,” epithets which denoted that superlative 
twain to whom the French bushranger had transferred his 
labours and his allegiance. Chouart des Groseilliers in all 
his transactions with the natives exhibited great hardihood 
of speech and action; and few indeed were the occasions 
which caught him unawares. It happened more than 
once, for instance, that some of the wandering Alconquins 
or Hurons recognised in this smooth-tongued leader at 
the English fort the same French trader they had known 
at Montreal and the French posts on the Western lakes, 
and marvelled much that he who bad then been loudly 
orying up “ King Lewis and the Fleur-de-lis ” should now 
be found surrounded by pale-faces of a different speech, 
known to be the allies of the terrible Iroquois. Groseilliers 
met their exclamations with a smile; he represented him¬ 
self as profoundly dissatisfied with the maimer in which 
the French traders treated his friends the Indians, causing 
them to travel so far and brave such perils to bring their 
furs and giving them so little in return. “ Tell all your 
friends to come hither,” he cried, “ and King Charles will 
give you double what King Lewis gives.” 

This quotation gives a very fair idea of Mr. Beckles 
Willson’s style, and also shows the slight uncertainty he 
labours under in the treatment of Ms subject. The 
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romantic nature of the enterprise is so overwhelming that 
Mr. Willson appears to hesitate between romance and 
commonplace history in his telling of it. Indeed, the 
story of the Great Company has before now inspired the 
writers of fiction, and more than one writer of thirty years 
ago drew his best stories from the inexhaustible stores of 
the Company’s records. Mr. Willson is an enthusiast on 
his subject, and, like so many men of Greater Britain, 
sees clearly the romantic side of the story of the Empire. 
He must be left to tell the remainder of the fascinating 
history himself. The charter of the Company was not 
granted till May 2, 1670,' and gave to Prince Rupert and 
seventeen nobles and gentlemen the exclusive right to 
establish settlements and carry on trade at Hudson’s Bay. 
As their operations spread they naturally came into 
collision with the French, who were by no means disposed 
to acquiesce tamely in another set of adventurers to the 
north. French and English fought on the shores of the 
great white bay as they fought at Blenheim and Mal- 
plaquet, and all through the eighteenth century the 
struggle continued, until it was finally settled in favour of 
the English and of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
great corporation still exists, though in its old form it had 
lagged behind the years, and its acquisition by the Canadian 
Government was a necessity of the times. No sovereign 
in Europe had a clearer right to his dominions than the 
Company, but, unlike the “ John Company,” it was a king 
without an army, and lacked the military system which is 
the indispensable adjunct to sovereign authority. The 
rebellion of Kiel and the Metis was the finishing stroke, 
and Canada in 1870 acquired two million three hundred 
thousand square miles of territory for a payment of 
£300,000, the Company being at liberty to carry on its 
trade in its corporate capacity without hindrance. 

On the whole, Mr. Willson has done his work well, but 
the book would be improved by compression. Occasion¬ 
ally the story is overloaded with detail which, however 
necessary to the full record of the Company, appears 
superfluous in an account which is probably not intended 
to be exhaustive. Now and then there is also a lack of 
lucidity, and the narrative branches off to side issues which 
rather obscure the main subject. But this is by the way. 
The book is well illustrated with portraits, and with a 
most interesting facsimile of the original charter granted 
by Charles II. A competent index also adds to the value 
of the work, which will be welcome to Canadians and to 
all those who have interests in Canada. 


Other New Books. 

A List of English Plays Written before 
1643, and Printed before 1700. 

By Walter Wilson Greg. 

This scientific and careful “ hand list ” will be of the 
greatest value to all students of the “Elizabethan” drama, 
and will largely supersede such earlier compilations as 
Halliwell-Phulipps’s Dictionary of Old Plays, or Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt’s Manual for the Collector and Amateur of Old English 
Plays. The assistance which Mr. Greg has received from 
such bibliographical experts as Mr. A. W. Pollard and 
Mr. R. G. C. Proctor would of itself be adequate guarantee 
of the accuracy of his work. The list is conveniently 
arranged under an alphabet of authors’ names, and the 
title-pages are given, with certain carefully explained excep¬ 
tions, in full. The press marks of the British Museum 
copies, and notes of tne chief collections in which copies of 
each edition may be found, are added. Masques and 
similar productions are excluded. We are a little sorry 
that no attempt has been made to indicate the nature of 
the publishers’ marks or vignettes used on the title-pages. 
These are often of some value in tracing the literary 
history of Elizabethan plays. We are glad to see that 


Mr. Greg contemplates “a full bibliography of the 
English drama up to the closing of the theatres during 
the Civil War.” (Bibliographical Society.) 

A History of Greece : 

Part III. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 

The first volume of Dr. Evelyn Abbott’s History of 
Greece appeared in 1888. The present one covers the last 
half of the fifth century, from the “ Thirty Years’ Peace ” 
to the fall of the “ Thirty Tyrants ” at Athens, and yet 
another will bring the narrative to the death of Alexander 
the Great. Dr. Abbott has many of the qualities of an 
historian—accuracy, industry, a wide acquaintance with all 
that has been published, in Germany as well as in England, 
upon his subject. There is no more convenient, trust¬ 
worthy or authoritative Greek history to put on your 
shelves than his. But, unfortunately, it is not “ written,” 
and consequently it cannot be read. The pedestrian and 
colourless narrative is not stung into passion or picturesque¬ 
ness even bv the tragedy of Syracuse or the death of 
Socrates. The book must be a book of reference while its 
erudition lasts, and must then miss the future which for 
Thucydides and even Thirlwall the saving grace of style 
will ensure. (Longmans.) 

Correggio. By Selwyn Brinton. 

Mr. Brinton, in his Renaissance in Italian Art, has 
already shown himself well qualified to deal with such a 
topic as Correggio, and the present monograph is evidently 
the fruit of careful and appreciative study, both of the 
painter and of what has been written about him. To our 
private taste, indeed, it is a little lyric in its tone. Cer¬ 
tainly we demur to putting Correggio, great as he is, on a 
level with Leonardo, Raphael, and Michelangelo, as one 
of the “four personalities, most potent in their claim,” 
of Renaissance art. And throughout the enthusiasm is 
surely a little undiscriminating, a little untempered by 
consideration of the fairly obvious defects and deficiencies 
in the art dealt with. The knowledge, however, is un¬ 
deniable, and the criticism good as far as it goes. Mr. 
Brinton is particularly happy in his attempt to sum up 
and express the total effect of Correggio’s personality side 
by side with those of contemporary painters. He repre¬ 
sents, in painting, the side of the Renaissance which the 
Decameron represents in literature: 

That is the joy and gladness of life itself, the beauty 
and happiness of the world, and of all that is living in its 
sunlight. That is part, too, of the spirit of the Re¬ 
naissance ; that is the smile on the face of awakening 
Italy, and that is the message of Correggio. 

And again: 

It is to Correggio that we turn most of all for a 
quickened sense of life, of its light and laughter, its 
throbbing pulse, and its radiant possibilities. He is the 
Faun of the Renaissance, the creature, we might fancy, to 
whose pointed, furry ears it should be given to hear old 
Pan pipe his maddening music, who shall feel the stream 
of life in its most intimate and quickening sense. 

As in most of the volumes of this series, the list of 
paintings and drawings in the appendix is all that could 
be desired, and the illustrations are many and excellent. 
(“ Great Masters ” : Bell.) 

The Life of John Rubkin. By W. G. Collingwood. 

Seven years ago Mr. Oollingwood’s authoritative Life 
and Work of John Ruskin was published in two volumes. 
The present book is not a reprint of that work, but a 
newly-written biography. Mr. Collingwood, who knew 
Mr. Ruskin as intimately as anyone and acted for years as 
his secretary, completed the book, all save the last chapter, 
while its subject was still living, but the last chapter was 
added after his death. The biography is well arranged, 
a pleasant blend of personal impression and historical fact. 
It is also well published. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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The Novel of Passion. 

The Bean of Darrendale. By Wynton Eversley. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 

1 he Acrobat. By John D. Barry. (Lane. 6s.) 

Sour Grapes. By J. F. Cornish. (Chatto. 6s.) 

The Strong God Circumstance. By Helen Shipton. (Methuen. 

6s.) 

In a sense nearly all novels are novels of passion. Love 
is the most radiant of all the emotions, and, on the whole, 
the most easily communicated by suggestion. Mere names 
— e.g., Barbara and Elise—employed by Mr. Cornish and 
Mr. “Eversley,” have power to create in the reader a 
mood akin to that known as “ falling in love.” One might 
indeed justify the existence of novels solely on the ground 
that they provide harmless hunting fields for persons of 
a nature more inquisitive than faithful. It is very easy 
to fall in love with the heroine of a novel, but it is 
impossible to make love to her. 

The four novels before us .all provide heroines with 
whom any male reader can fall in love. Mr. “ Eversley ” 
gives us a beautiful altruist with a criminal husband. 
Mr. Barry places his Blanche, fragile, pure and tender, 
in the dizzy world of trapezes and aerial diving. Miss 
Shipton brings Nature’s lady—young, ignorant, and refined 
—into juxtaposition with the Acme of Culture, in the 
person of a university coach who lies unjustly under sus¬ 
picion of fraudulent conduct. In all these cases the element 
of incongruity arrests the attention. It is to explore that 
we read. To what extent is a criminal still a husband ? 
Does anything of the charm that won for him a woman’s 
love survive or, perchance, reside in his criminality? 
What again are the joys and pains which differences of 
education and birth produce in the life of a married pair ? 
Let us say at once that both Mr. “ Eversley ” and Miss 
Shipton suggest questions without answering them. The 
case with Mr. “Eversley” is particularly sad. There is 
a sort of uncouth greatness about his book. Parson James 
Salter, Rural Dean, is a memorable character-study. His 
phrases are jewels. “ It is easier to get to the Empyrean 
than to the heart.” “You say you have ‘turned your 
heart inside out.’ Yes, but did you ask God to do the 
sorting ? ” These are two of them. But phrases are the 
least part of him. He is the wind. He brushes aside 
dignity—his detractors would say decency—with insolent 
scorn. He writes letters like those which parsons received 
from Buskin when they asked him to subscribe towards 
the remission of the debts on their churches. As a 
spiritual doctor he is all lancet and forceps, but he is 
everything to a few rustics. Mr. “ Eversley ” is as full of 
him as Boswell was of Johnson. He has more to tell 
than he has room for. The Bean of Barrendaie is, indeed, 
A history tacked on to a romance. But, alas! it is the 
romance that fits into the purpose of this article, and we 
cannot but shake our head to see a brave and clever 
writer resorting to wretched threadbare devices to bring 
two creatures of his fancy together without sacrificing 
current morality. His convict must die. But he is 
the husband of the heroine. Therefore let him end 
gloriously. So he escapes gaol like another Casanova in 
time to save his wife and child from perishing in the wreck 
of the Cassandra ! In Sour Grapes it is an unhistorical 
vessel that goes down—the PerthCastle. Why? , It is quite 
simple. The hero, the noble Captain Brabrooke, who has 
married the wrong woman in order to save the family 
honour, must be recalled to England (whence he has fled 
to avoid living with his wife, who adores him) in time to 
assist at a denouement of surprising cheerfulness. Even 
the “sour grapes” turn sweet. They consisted in two 


lovers scorning the marriage sacrament and living without 
benefit of clergy. A terrible situation was evolved there¬ 
fore when the masculine element of this union turned into 
a Lothario in his middle life. What would Guy de Mau¬ 
passant have done? It is not for English readers to care; 
they are not in the hands of an inexorable artist. They 
are notin the hands of one who cares a pin for psychology. 
They are in the hands of a conjuror, an ingenious mechanic. 
We know nothing in burlesque more provocative of an 
admiring “ha! ha!” then the abrupt disclosure of the 
Scotch marriage which saves the “children” in Sour 
Grapes from dying with their teeth on edge. And what 
cynic would dare to disturb the happiness of George and 
his Barbara by sneering at the release from bondage 
obtained by the former through the legal objection to a 
man’s marrying his half-aunt ? 

And yet would the rosy god tell us that passion died in 
a woman immediately she found she was a half-aunt ? 
Would we not rather see those blind eyes shedding tears ? 
Mr. Cornish serves his age and country prettily; he is both 
naif and knowing; he writes freshly. The drama, centering 
in the squiress whose husband runs frantically off the 
rails of propriety, is full of pathos. 

Passion receives of choice heroic exemplification in the 
English novel; and if the cheap optimism could be left 
out of it the English novel might prove effective in calm¬ 
ing many a selfish paroxysm. But, even in a novel ex¬ 
pressly entitled The Strong God Circumstance, English 
sentimentality insists on making the vinegar of sorrow 
into a kind of mint sauce by the aid of sugar. There is 
a man in The Strong God with a distorted face. He pains 
the eye. Wherefore he is accorded one of the most wilful 
and engaging girls in the world for helpmeet. Is that the 
way of life ? Is not intellectually the problem of such a 
man: “ How shall I erect myself a stronghold of peace 
without woman’s love ? ” If it be true that truth is stranger 
than fiction it is because fiction is ordered by the artist to 
obey the innate fitness of destiny, to grow naturally, to 
justify its premises. In England fiction is stranger than 
truth. 

That passion is interesting as a growth and uninteresting 
as a consummation is a dictum of which it is considered in 
England the height of good form to admit the truth. 
“Naturalism is dull,” sounds the same as saying “we 
have tried it.” “ Naturalism is disgraceful ” sounds like 
saying “ we are afraid of it.” As a matter of fact, we are 
afraid of it, and passion glows and palpitates in our novels 
with a sort of chromographic glory. The flesh is absent 
except in the horrible eyes of our villains. Hence we feel 
drawn to note a fleeting glimpse of the identity between 
villain-passion and even so exquisite ah emotion as hero- 
passion, which Mr. “Eversley” affords us through his ini¬ 
mitable Dean. “Alas, poor calf! It was in love, and it 
thought it was going to enjoy itself, did it? and—and—it 
was disappointed, was it ? ” he says to the Rev. “ Tummas ” 
Trevana. But in The Acrobat the voice accusing passion 
is the voice of life itself. It is action that is eloquent. 
Mr. Barry, alone among the four writers we have been con¬ 
sidering, relates a simple story, unencumbered with plot 
and rich with a single idea out of which it grows natur¬ 
ally. A man falls in love with a performance instead of 
the performer. He has ak the words of passion at his 
command. “If you’ll only love me a little, dear, I’ll be 
satisfied.” But it is not she he wants. It is the “ cyno¬ 
sure of all eyes ”; it is the poetry of motion, the music of 
fantastic courage. And all the time it is just a delicate 
woman who sits there on the trapeze afraid lest a single 
slip should orphan her babe. Mr. Barry, without noise, 
with simple artistry, has done something that lives. He 
has shown us passion in the right perspective. Yet there 
is another way to show passion. The magnificence and the 
joy of the Grand Decivuiser were a theme which, to treat 
adequately, would make a monarch of a writer. We must 
wait for that writer. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Pictton are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.~\ 

The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. By Henry Harland. 

' Mr. HarlancL’s distinguished touch is very apparent 
when one opens this novel and finds Peter Marchdale 
talking books and art with his landlady. His landlady, 
it should be explained, is the Duchessa di Santangiolo, 
and Peter is tne tenant of her Villa Floriano. The 
Duchessa “‘lives there, at Castel Ventirose,’ Marietta 
explains as she removes the coffee things ; ‘ she owns 
all, all this country, all these houses — all, all.’ ‘ All 
Lombardy ? ’ said Peter, without emotion.” The emotion 
comes later, the Cardinal with it. Mr. Harland’s chapters 
are not as other men’s. His fourth consists of ten lines, 
his twelfth of sixteen pages. (John Lane. 6s.) 

The Minx. By “Iota.” 

A clever novel by Mrs. K. Mannington Caffyn, author 
of A Yellow Aster, &c. Joyce, the heroine, proves to be 
anything but a minx, the name given to her before she 
came as a guest to Squire Hallowes’s house. She is a 
most attractive creation, subjugating all who meet her, 
and especially James and Jock. The story traces her 
development, and describes, brightly and with skill, the 
intense but friendly rivalry of Jock and James for her love. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

In the Wake of the War. By A. St. John Adcock. 

Mr. Adcock’s stories of East End life have shown a real 
grip of humble life, its humours and sorrows. And here 
we have, by a happy inspiration, a series of pictures of the 
unwritten humours, rivalries, and tragedies of life in mean 
streets incident to the recent calling out of the reserves, 
and the war fever. The story called “ A Boer in Britain ” 
is an admirably humorous account of a fatuous, inconse¬ 
quential, patriotic row in a barber’s shop, which threatened 
to be serious, but ended in an awkward pause, broken only 
by the barber’s call, “ Naixt, please! ” (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

Lotus or Laurel. By Helen Wallace. 

This story is concerned with the unborn musical talent 
and desire for fame in a young girl whose mother, warned 
by her own experiences of professional life, wishes her 
to give up her violin and her dreams. As the story pro¬ 
ceeds it develops a strong motive—the bitter jealousy which 
a mother, wedded to success, feels toward the daughter 
who is about to eclipse her in public favour. (Arnold. 6s.) 

A Second Coming. By Eichard Marsh. 

Mr. Marsh is the author of The Beetle, Tom Ossington's 
Ghost, and other novels, and he has imagined himself 
competent to write a story founded on the idea that 
Christ had come to London. Christ suddenly appears in 
Bryanston-square, in the midst of a crowd collected by a 
fatal bicycle accident. “ He inclined His hand toward the 
dead man, saying : ‘ Arise, you who sleep.’ Immediately 
he that was dead stood up. He seemed bewildered, and 
exclaimed as in a fit of passion: ‘That’s a nice spill. 
Curse the infernal slippery road! ’ Then he turned and 
saw Who was standing at his side.” Prom this Mr. 
Marsh proceeds to other intrepidities. (Grant Eichards. 6s.) 

The Devil and the Inventor. By Austin Fryers. 

Inventors may enjoy a story in which an inventor 
sells himself more or less to the Devil. The bargain 
provides that Philbrick shall be given the power to 
place his ideas before the public. But if within three 
weeks of the exhibition of one of his inventions it has not 
yielded him £250, the Devil is to exact a cupful of his 
blood. Philbrick begins with a Soundless Piano. (Pear¬ 
son Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 


Fast and Loose. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

This is Major Griffitjis’s usual blend — a good one 
in its way—of love, crime, and detection. Inspector 
Faske is a satisfying detective of the cat-like order. 

“ His grey moustachois, brushed out straight, might have 
belonged to a veteran mouser accustomed to pounce 
promptly on its prey.” (Macqueen. 6 s.) 

His Lordship’s Leopard. By David Dwight Wells. 

A readable absurdity by the author of Her Ladyship's 
Elephant. We have a tissue of strange events, including 
the abduction of a bishop and the supposed visit of a 
Spanish gunboat to English shores during the Spanish- 
American war. The author is right in insisting that this 
“ serious attempt to while away an idle hour ” is not “ a 
fit subject for the application of the higher criticism.” But 
the idle hour is whiled. (Heinemann. 6 s.) 

Lyona Grimwood, Spinster. By L. Higgin. 

Those who like tangles for their own sake will like 
untangling the identity of Lyona Grimwood, who begins 
by being murdered, then disappears, and becomes someone 
else, while remaining Lyona Grimwood. We leave the 
plot to the tangle-loving reader, promising him, however, 
some entertaining character-sketches of the gossips and old 
maids of a Midland town. (Pearson Ltd. 6 s.) 

A Young Dragon. By Sarah Tytler. 

Mrs. Tytler’s latest story grows out of a bet made by a 
self-satisfied Scottish laird, who is past his youth, that he 
will woo and marry a wife within a month. Despite this 
promise of farce the story takes hold of the reader, and 
the end is touching. (Ohatto & Windus. 6 s.) 

Wayward Hearts. By Darby Eyan. 

A novel for young girls. “Truth to tell, all Nature 
seems rejoicing this gloriOfis June afternoon . . . the 
old Manor. . . . ‘ Helen, your tea is delicious,’ re¬ 
marked Hugh. . . . There had never been such a 
brilliant season, never so much talk over a young de¬ 
butante before . . . the old Manor.’ . . . ‘ All that 
wealth and luxury can buy you shall have.’ . . . Ab, it 
was a happy birthday for the poor . . . the old Manor.” 
(Digby, Long & Oo. 6s.) 

An American Countess. By Mrs. Urban Hawkeswood. 

Here we have the mercenary marriage of & young 
English lord clashing with his love of another woman, an 
artist. A readable, highly unconventional story. (Mac- 
queen. 6 s.) 

The Seafarers. By John Bloundelle-Burton. 

Its title exactly fits this story by the author of The 
Clash of Arms. A hearty, thoroughly readable tale 
of the sea, in which shipwreck and sunshine answer to the 
unsmooth course of love. (Pearson Ltd. 6 s.) 

The Empire Makers. By Hume Nisbbt» 

A romance of adventure and war in South Africa. The 
author leaves the reader in no doubt about his views. He 
regrets that it is too soon for him to show the reader “ the 
wind-up of the vile oligarchy of Pretoria tyrants.” How¬ 
ever, the story stretches to the relief of Kimberley, and 
the writer distributes phrases like “ the iniquitous and 
false Boer,” the “most inhuman and bloody-minded 
Kruger,” “this Cronje, the vile and brutal murderer.” 
(White & Co. 6 s.) 

From Veldt Camp Fires. By H. A. Brydkn. 

Fourteen short stories of life in South Africa by a writer 
who has written many books on this part of the world. 
The stories deal with Boer and native life, colonists, border 
police, &c., and they “ may be said to be well founded 
upon actual circumstance.” (Hurst & Blackett. 3s. 6 d.) 
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The Balzac Letters Controversy. 

The outline of Balzac’s passion for Mme. Hanska, a 
passion conoeived and executed (if we may use the term) 
m the grand romantic manner by a master of that manner, 
is fairly well known to the public. The inmost and secret 
nature of it, at all points of its progress, has perhaps not 
et been finally ascertained. In 1896 M. le Vicomte de 
poelberch de Louvenjoul published his version of it in 
Un Roman <T Amour, a work which was received with the 
respect due to the author’s unchallenged position as the 
first living authority on the facts of Balzac’s life. M. de 
Louvenjoul’s Hietoire dee (Euvret de Balzac, we may recall in 
passing, constitutes practically the twenty-fifth volume of 
the great Calmann Levy Idition definitive of Balzac’s works, 
and when he sneaks other students are accustomed to listen, 
as barristers listen to a judge. A large part of Balzac’s 
letters to Mme. Hanska were included in his Correepondance , 
the twenty-fourth volume of the edition definitive ; but 
last year M. de Louvenjoul (though his name does not 
appear on the title-page of the book) gave to the world, 
under the title Lettree a VEtrangkre, what purports to be a 
full collection of all existing letters from “ Nore ” to the 
cara eonteetina, up to the death of the cara conteeeina'e 
husband. 

If this collection is authentic—and both M. de Louvenjoul 
and the house of Calmann Levy (in their communication 
to us of the 4th ult.) vouch for its absolute authenticity 
—then Un Roman d Amour is more or less justified, and 
Balzac stands revealed as a man even as other Frenchmen are. 
But here arrives Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley, and 
with breath-taking intrepidity roundly asserts that many of 
the letters have been tampered with in order to bring them 
into line with Un Roman <T Amour, and that a number of 
them are “infamous forgeries.” Miss Wormeley,* we should 
mention, is probably the chief English-speaking authority 
on Balzac. She has translated all his novels; she has written 
an exhaustive Memoir of him; she has collected his 
“ personal opinions ”; and everything that she writes 
about him abundantly shows that she is a thorough expert. 
Further, she is a woman of experience; she witnessed the 
entry of Napoleon’s remains into Paris on December 15, 
1840, and she evidently knows her France. In remem¬ 
bering the claims of M. de Louvenjoul, we must not forget 
those of this venerable and distinguished scholar. 

It is a pity that with knowledge does not always come 
the skill to handle it. Miss Wormeley states her case 
badly. There is scarcely a sentence in the “ fighting ” 
preface to her translation of the impugned letters, scarcely 
a note of hers in all the seven hundred and fifty-five pages 
of the volume, which does not betray the absence of the 
true editorial temperament—at once nimble and sedate, 
enthusiastic and judicial, and always impassively and 
inexorably polite. She bewilders where she should con¬ 
vince ; she relieves Kimberley when she should be marching 
direct to Pretoria; she gets angry; she utters an exclama¬ 
tion instead of a demonstration; she talks darkly of 

* Honore de Balzac, tranelated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 

Letters to Madame Hanska, him Countess Bzewuska, afterwnrds 

Madame Honore de' t Balzac. 1833-1846. (Hardy Pratt & Co., 

Boston, U.S.A. $1.50.) 


conspiracies; she is offended; she is indignant; and, 
venial yet most annoying sin, she neither numbers the 
letters nor provides an index. The French edition is 
numbered, but not indexed. 

But she has a primd facie case—that is the wonderful 
part of it all; she has a case to support her double charge 
against M. de Louvenjoul of sentualieing and degrading 
Balzac’s gorgeous passion and of being a party to the 
garbling and inventing of documents. Very briefly, her 
case is as follows : 

In the volume of Corretpondance (1876) an editorial note 
states that the correspondence with Mme. Hanska, as there 
given, is not complete. “ Unfortunately,” the note runs, 
“ a part of this correspondence was burned in Moscow in 
a fire which occurred in Mme. Hanska’s residence. It 
must, therefore, be remarked that in the letters of this 
series two or three gaps occur, all the more regrettable 
because those which escaped the fire present a keen 
interest.” In spite of this clear statement, no explanation 
is offered in Lettree d VEtranghre (1899) of the manner in 
which the epistles lacking in 1876 were redeemed from 
their alleged combustion. A brief footnote to the first 
letter merely mentions the name of M. Louvenjoul, “ entre 
les mains de qui sont les originaux de ces lettres.” This 
same footnote says that Balzac inserted an acknowledg¬ 
ment of Mme. Hanska’s first letter in the Quotidienne of 
December 9, 1832. But in a letter dated January 1 , 
1846, Balzac writes to Mme. Hanska : 

One year more, dear, and I take it with pleasure, for 
these years, these thirteen years which will be consum¬ 
mated in February on the happy day a thousand times 
blest when I received that adorable letter, starred with 
happiness and hope, seem to me links indestructible, 
eternal. The fourteenth will begin in two months. 

This would apparently make the date of the first letter 
February, 1833. The advertisement could not therefore 
have appeared in the Quotidienne in December, 1832. Nor 
could the first letter of Lettree d TEtrangere (which, by the 
way, is not the first letter of the whole correspondence) 
have been dated “ January, 1833,” as printed. Arguing 
from Balzac’s letter of January 1 , 1846, just quoted, Miss 
Wormeley seeks to overthrow other dates in the printed 
correspondence. 

Again, there is the famous letter of Balzac to his sister, 
Mme. Surville (October, 1833), which was first printed in 
the latter’s Memoir of her brother, published in 1856. 
This letter appeared, twenty years later, in the Corre- 
spondance, in a form slightly, but not materially, altered. 
It encloses the proofs of Le Midecin de Campagne, asks the 
recipient to correct them, and gives details of an interview 
with three enthusiastic Herman families. It contains no 
reference to Mme. Hanska, and is entirely harmless. In 
1896, however, this letter appears a third time, in M. 
Louvenjoul’s Un Roman dAmour, and now it is enlarged 
to more than twice its original length, and the matter 
of 1856 and 1876, considerably altered in phraseology, 
becomes merely a coda to some extensive remarks upon 
Balzac’s first meeting with Mme. Hanska at Neufchatel in 
October, 1833. The description is decidedly an offence 
against good taste: 

Alas! a damned husband never left us for one second 
during five days. He kept between the petticoat of his 
wife and my waistcoat. . . . The essential thing is that 
we are twenty-seven years old, beautiful to admiration; 
that we possess the handsomest black hair in the world, 
the soft, deliciously delicate skin of brunettes, that we 
have a love of a little hand, a heart of twenty-seven, 
naive; . . . imprudent to the point of flinging herself 
upon my neck before all the world. ... I don’t know 
whom to tell this to; certainly it is not to her, the great 
lady, the terrible marquise, who, suspecting the journey, 
comes down from her pride, and intimates an order that I 
shall go to her. ... It is not [either] to her, the most 
treasured, who has more jealousy for me than a mother 
has for the milk she gives her child. She does not like 
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L'Etrangere, precisely because L'Etranyhre appears to be 
the very thing for me. And finally, it is not to her who 
wants her daily ration of love, and who, though voluptuous 
as a thousand cats, is neither graceful nor womanly. It is 
to you, my good sister, the former companion of my 
miseries and tears, that I wish to tell my joy. ... 

Truly a pretty letter for a good sister to receive! Miss 
Wormeley denies the authenticity of what she calls “ the 
slanderous language of the first part” of it. She per¬ 
tinently asks why the second part (common to all three 
versions, relating to the German families and the proof- 
correcting) should differ in phraseology, as it does, from 
Mme. Surville’s own edition of 1856 and the Edition defini¬ 
tive of 1876. Having proved satisfactorily to herself (1) 
deception, ( 2 ) falsification of dates, (3) forgery, Miss 
Wormeley lays a finger on many letters and parts of 
letters throughout her translation of Lettree d V Etrangkre, 
and brands them as either concocted or garbled. She 
points out that after Balzac’s first interview with his 
beloved the tone of the letters changes, becoming grosser, 
less lofty, less pure. She characterises the letters from 
February 15 to March 11 , 1834, as “infamous forgeries.” 
And earlier than this, earlier even than the first meeting, 
she discovers evidences of forgery, or something as bad. 
Thus, for example (pp. 80-81), she exclaims upon the 
presentation of Mme. Hanska’s character in the letter of 
November 10, 1833, where Balzac, protesting against the 
lady’s jealousy, quotes her as having angrily written, “ Ya 
aux pieds de ta Marquise.” Miss Wormeley says it is 
impossible that a woman like Mme. Hanska should ever 
have written, “ Va aux pieds de ta Marquise.” “ There 
are certain tilings that a woman of breeding cannot do or 
say.” 

80 much for Miss Wormeley’s case. For ourselves, we 
admit that at the first blush it rather impressed us. On 
reflection, however, we have come to regard it as very 
weak—and certainly as not proven. In the first place, it 
is inherently of the highest improbability. Granting that 
M. Louvenjoul’s eminent services to bibliography give him 
no title whatever to consideration as an assayer of the love- 
affairs of genius, and granting that his estimate of the 
Balzac - Hanska passion in Un Roman cf Amour is—shall 
we say?—the estimate of a book-collector and connoisseur 
of curiosities, why should he make himself a party to 
forgery, deception and garbling, in order to blacken the 
fame of the writer to whom he has devoted his whole life, 
and to “ smirch the memory ” of a dead woman ? Even if 
he had desired to do these things, he could have done 
them with less clumsiness, less trouble, and less risk than 
are implied by Miss Wormeley’s theory. 

In the second place, Miss Wormeley’s alleged proofs are 
not, even without special knowledge, quite unanswerable. 

1. There certainly ought to have been an editorial intro¬ 
duction to Lettree d VEtrang&re, reconciling the fact of the 
appearance of this volume with the statement (1876) as to 
the Moscow fire; but the absence of such an explanation 
is not a proof that no explanation will or can be given. 

2 . Falsification of dates. This charge rests solely on 
the single passage in Balzac’s letter of January 1 , 1846. 
Might not Balzac have made an error ? People frequently 
mis-date the most important events of their lives. AH 
these letters were written at speed, and Miss Wormeley 
herself remarks that “ the tnan who wrote them never 
read them over.” Also, is there anything to show posi¬ 
tively that Balzac, in the quoted passage, was referring to 
the first letter received from Mme. Hanska? Might he 
not have been referring to some well-remembered letter 
in which the loved one first exhibited a special and (to 
him) transcendent tenderness ? 

3. The letter to Mme. Surville, as printed in 1896. 
The non-appearance of the first part of this letter in the 
Versions of 1856 and 1876 is no proof that the first part 
is a forgery, for neither Mme. Surville nor Mine. 
Hanska would have cared to print it in full. Mme. 


Surville herself tampered with the letter, however slightly. 
Both the Calmann L4vys and M. Louvenjoul have implied, 
if they have not stated, that Mme. Hanska also tam- 
ered with Balzac’s letters to her, and this is beyond 
oubt. Miss Wormeley, while endeavouring to rebut the 
insinuation, has to admit that Mme. Hanska added 
to some of the letters affectionate expressions to herself, 
“ apparently from other letters ” ; also that she suppressed 
passages. As for the language and the taste of the first 
part of the letter to Mme. Surville, they are vile. But 
for ourselves, we see no strong presumption against Balzac 
being guilty of the passage, and of any of the other 
passages which Miss Wormeley tries to nail to the counter 
as false. This sort of thing may co-exist with imaginative 
greatness—in fact, has done so very often. Take the 
supreme imaginative writers (especially of the Continent), 
and say which of their secret lives—these men whom 
mankind unites to reverence—would bear the inspection of 
a board of matrons. Conceive the limpness of Goethe or 
Dumas after such a test! Genius may do what it likes— 
and does. Balzac belonged to his period. Also he had 
his bad and his good days. He was capable of anything 
except dishonesty. Decidedly he was never an authority 
on good taste. There is a passage of surpassing foulness 
on page 55 of Miss Wormeley’s translation, and perhaps 
Miss Wormeley will say that it is forged or garbled. We 
prefer to remember that Balzac wrote the latter part of 
La Pille aux Teux <T Or ; that he had a lingering affection 
for those incredible cads de Marsay and Bubempre; that 
he created the appalling Arabella Dudley (and relished 
doing it); that he soiled Le Lys dans la VaUee with some 
of the most subtly odious mawkishness ever written. 
Balzac could le anybody, and was everybody by turns. 
Nothing that has come or may come to light about him 
will affect his greatness, or the world’s admiration for him, 
in the least. 

4. Miss Wormeley, in remarking on the change in the 
tone of the letters after Balzac had first met Mme. Hanska, 
does not seem to have realised that the coincidence of the 
change with the meeting is unfavourable to her conten¬ 
tions. Up to that time Balzac had been worshipping a 
bodiless spirit. What more natural than that its embodi¬ 
ment should be followed by the materialisation of his 
heavenly transports, and a general declension from the 
clouds. 

5. Mme. Hanska’s character. Miss Wormeley’s view 
of the eontessina's character is surely somewhat roseate. 
Mme. Hanska was a very jealous woman; and that she 
was at least an unconventional woman is clear from the 
admitted facts of the inception and continuance of her 
friendship with Balzac. A jealous woman, especially 
when it does not happen to be her husband who arouses 
the jealousy, is no longer “ a woman of breeding ”; she 
is a jealous woman. We see no reason whatever why, in 
a fit of petulance, Mme. Hanska should not fling out 
precisely that phrase, “ Va aux pieds de ta Marquise.” 

By such and similar arguments, it occurs to us, Mias 
Wormeley’s position might be assailed, and perhaps 
carried. We should hesitate to admit that she has proved 
anything of real moment against M. Louvenjoul or other 
persons unnamed. That in bringing her charge she was 
actuated by pious motives we do not deny, but so grave 
an accusation should not have been breathed until it 
could be substantiated beyond the possibility of doubt 
in an unprejudiced mind. Our opinion is that while M. 
Louvenjoul may have taken a too masculine and cynical a 
view of the Hanska affair, Miss Wormeley has elevated 
not only Balzac but Mme. Hanska to the position of idols 
above our common humanity. 

On another occasion, avoiding controversial points, we 
shall deal with the subject-matter of these interesting 
letters from the greatest of all novelists to a woman whose 
title to fame is that she kept his devotion for seventeen 
years, chiefly by means of the post. 
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Things Seen. 

The Guard. 

The station luncheon-bar was crowded with soldiers. 
There were twelve of them, their khaki uniforms were 
stained and tom, their faces were brown and thin, their 
cheeks were hollow. 

“ Is the war over, then ? ” I said. 

He laughed. “Not much. We’re going back by the 
next boat. 

“ Why did you come home ? ” 

“ We was a guard.” 

“ A guard! ’° 

His bps tightened. “ To twelve of our men,” he said. 

“ What was the offence ? ” 

“ Sleeping on duty. They’ll get five years apiece.” 
Somebody shouted a jovial command and the guard 
trooped from the bar. 

Five years! An impetuous moment—and Glory. A 
nodding of the head—and Disgrace. 0 chance! 


After Many Days. 

“You had better let me show you round, sir, there are 
holes you might easily put your leg through.” And 
Constable G. 116 walked with me into a desolation sur¬ 
rounded by hoardings. I was in the City-road, behind the 
Eagle Tavern, and the scene before me was a grotesque of 
tawdry min. The old Grecian Theatre was on our left; in 
front of it rose carved wooden pillars, black and rotten. 
Delicate vases and finials stood against the sky, awry, 
giltless, and forlorn. In this garden lamps had twinkled, 
and many a foolish heart had beaten to the waltz music in 
the mad, sad, bad—but doubtless sweet—nights of the 
sixties. Nothing seemed so dead as those carnivals except 
these husks of the theatres, grottoes, and band-stands that 
had witnessed them. Our voices sounded strange. The 
sparrows twittered on tree and broken roof. We entered 
the theatre. Boxes and tiers spread around in what had 
once been a circle of vast cheerfulness; now their 
emptiness smote the mind. Mouldy Cupids and tattered 
floral designs rioted still over the ceiling and round the 
dress-circle. The stage had been removed, and the pit 
which represented it was open to the sky. The orchestra 
was now the tattered edge of a precipice, but the vast 
back wall of the stage still reared itself aloft, and in its 
crevices the marrows were building their nests. G. 116 
talked, but I hardly listened. My thoughts went back 
thirty-six years, to my childhood in Rio Janeiro, when 
England was only a dream not yet come true. Heat, 
bananas, and a snatch of song—how they resurged! 
Heat, bananas, and a song on the lips of my father’s 
clerks. It was the first song that gave me an image of 
London—not the London of St. Paul’s, of the Abbey, of 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, or of the Queen of England 
surrounded by her glittering troops—but the London of 
everyday life, of the pavement, and the holiday. I say, 
how it resurged! 

Up and down the City Road, 

In and out the Eagle, 

That’s the way the money goes, 

Pop goes the weasel! 

This, then, was the place! I stood and gazed, where once 
my fancy hovered blind. A dull coincidence, perhaps; 
but these are the things that make one’s life, and seem 
worth telling. 


George Meredith and his Critics. 

The critics are not such arbiters of literary destiny as you 
might think. Not only do their deliverances affect but 
litUe that immediate popularity, estimable in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, which is to-day the favourite gauge 
of merit, but they have not even, in the long run, much 
to say to the establishment of that more permanently 
based reputation which rests ultimately with the “ acute 
and honourable minority.” A writer will make his way, 
if he is to make it at all, not because people are told to 
read him, but because he has something to say which they 
wish to hear. The hostility of the critics will not for long 
bar this process; their laudation will not sensibly hasten 
it. Nevertheless, as each great writer moves to fame, his 
way is marked and its stages heralded by a succession of 
critical utterances. These become, as it were, rallying 
points and battle - cries for his partisans; discussion 
crystallises round them; they strike the key-notes for 
interpreters. Hence the importance, for the biographer 
and the literary student, of histories of critical opinion. 
Shakespearean literature is vast; but few volumes in it 
equal in value and fascination that “ Centurie of Prayse ” 
in which Dr. Ingleby and others were at the pains to 
garner all that was notably, and even much that was 
trivially, said about Shakespeare before the end of the 
seventeenth century. Something of the same interest 
belongs to the bibliography of George Meredith, contri¬ 
buted by Mr. John Lane, under the title “George Meredith 
and his Reviewers,” to Mr. Le Gallienne’s George Meredith: 
Some Characteriitice, in 1891, and since brought up to 
date in a recent edition. Mr. Lane reprinted in full what 
is probably the most striking thing ever said by a critic 
of Meredith—the famous.letter on “ Modem Love ” which 
Mr. Swinburne was stung to send to the Spectator of 
June 7, 1862. It is magnificent praise, and nowadays, of 
course, needless apology: 

Mr. Meredith is one of the three or four poets now alive 
whose work, perfect or imperfect, is always as noble in 
design as it is often faultless in result. The present critic 
falls foul of him for dealing with “a deep and painful 
subjeot on which he has no conviction to express.” There 
are pulpits enough for all preachers in prose; the business 
of verse writing is hardly to express convictions; and if 
some poetry, not without merit of its kind, has at times 
dealt in dogmatic morality, it is all the worse and all the 
weaker for that. As to subject, it is too much to expect 
that all schools of poetry are to be for ever subordinate to 
the one just now so much in request with us, whose scope 
of sight is bounded by the nursery walls; that all Muses 
are to bow down before her who babbles, with lips yet 
warm from their pristine pap, after the dangling delights 
of a child’s coral; and jiDgles with flaccid fingers one 
knows not whether a jester’s or a baby’s bells. We have 
not too many writers capable of duly handling a subject 
worth the serious interest of man. As to execution, take 
almost any sonnet at random out of this series, and let 
any man qualified to judge for himself of metre, choice of 
expression, and splendid language, decide on its claims. 
And, after all, the test will be unfair, exoept as regards 
metrical or pictorial merit, every section of this great pro¬ 
gressive poem being connected with the other by links of 
the finest and most studied workmanship. 

Then Mr. Swinburne goes on to refer to one of the greatest 
sonnets of “ Modem Love ”—“ a more perfect piece of 
writing no man alive has ever turned out.” He does not 
quote the whole of it; but we do not propose to refrain 
from the pleasure of doing so here. 

We saw the swallows gathering in the sky. 

And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. 

We had not to look back on summer joys, 

Or forward to a summer of bright dye : 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 
Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 

The hour became her husband and my bride. 

Love that had robbed us so thus blessed our dearth! 
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The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 
In multitudinous chattering*, as the flood 
Full brown came from the West, aud like pale blood 
Expanded to the upper crimson oloud. 

Love that had robbed us of immortal things, 

This little moment mercifully gave 

And still I see across the twilight wave 

The swan sail with her young beneath her wings. 

Mr. Lane is unable to tell us the name of the writer 
who reviewed Richard Feverel in the Timet in 1859. Mr. 
Henley struck a swashing blow for Meredith, and, at the 
same time, expressed a very practical opinion on a moot 
journalistic point, in 1879, when he reviewed The Egoist 
in our own columns and in three other periodicals. Some 
fragments of these and other criticisms are collected in 
Views and Reviews, and very pretty reading they make. 
Mr. Henley’s praise is as generous as Mr. Swinburne’s: 
it is far less undiscriminatmg. “ To read your Meredith 
straight off,” he says, “ is to have an indigestion of 
epigram ” ; and we hardly know how those whom 
Meredith’s brilliance alarms and discomposes could wish 
to better Mr. Henley’s statement of their case. 

He writes with the pen of a great artist in his left hand 
and the razor of a spiritual Buicide in his right. He is the 
master and the victim of a monstrous cleverness which is 
neither to hold nor to bind, and will not permit him to do 
things as an honest, simple person of genius would. As 
Shakespeare, in Johnson’s praise, lost the world for a 
quibble and was content to lose it, so does Mr. Meredith 
discrown himself of the sovereignty of contemporary 
romance to put on the cap and bells of professional wit. 
He is not content to be plain Jupiter: his lightnings are 
less to him than his fireworks; ana his pages so teem with 
fine sayings and magniloquent epigrams and gorgeous 
images and fantastic locutions that the mind would wel¬ 
come dulness as a bright relief. 

Stevenson, again, is memorable among Meredithians. 
The Egoist was of “ the inner circle of my intimates,” and 
of Rhoda Fleming he writes as “that wonderful and pain¬ 
ful book, long out of print and hunted for at bookstalls 
like an Aldine.” There is, somewhere or other, a very 
fine passage on The Egoist, in which Stevenson dwells on 
the almost painful recognition by every honest and com¬ 
petent male reader of himself in Sir Willoughby Patteme. 
This we have known long since and lost again, and have 
sought for it without result through the four volumes of 
essays. Is it in the paper on “Books Which Have In¬ 
fluenced Me ” which Stevenson contributed to a series of 
British Weekly Extras in 1887? If so, we suppose that, 
like so many Stevensoniana, it has fallen into the hands of 
the traffickers, and is only reprinted for millionaires. 

The most noteworthy—perhaps the only noteworthy— 
depreciation of Meredith (for you can hardly call Mr. 
Henley’s balanced criticism depreciation) was that whereby 
he was confounded in a single condemnation with Mr. 
Henry James in Mr. William Watson’s National Review 
article on “ Fiotion—Plethoric and Aneemic.” 


C orrespondence. 

The Missing Word. 

Sir, —In relation to Mr. F. G. Cole’s letter I beg per¬ 
mission for a few words in reply. From his definition of 
the term “Englander” we are given to understand that 
it is a new word coined for the occasion and having no 
racial significance whatever. I cannot look upon Englander 
as an entirely new word, as the title England forms the 
first two syllables of it, and, in spite of Mr. Cole’s asser¬ 
tion, I maintain that it is stamped all over with racial 
significance. I again reiterate that no Scotsman, Irish, or 
Welsh, with any Jove of his native country would accept 
this word as a fitting title for a subject of the British 
Empire. Some word must be coined which will contain 


no element in its composition that' will slight or give 
offence to the people of any nation of the Empire, and 
if that cannot be done, then better with none at all.— 
I am, &c., H. Loo an. 

Sandgate, Prestwick: May 1, 1900. 

Esquire. 

Sib, —I see that one of the words prohibited by Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant {vide the article entitled “An 
Index Expurgatorius of Words” in your issue for 
April 28) is the appellation “ esquire.” May I venture to 
suggest that in so doing Mr. Bryant showed a lament¬ 
able ignorance of all that pertains to the science of 
heraldry? It may not be generally known that only 
certain persons are entitled, by right heraldic, .to the use 
of the word esquire. The general impression seems to be 
that anyone who possesses a certain amount of landed 
property, or has an income of not less than, say, £500 a 
year, is entitled to be called “ esquire.” But, as has been 
aptly remarked, “no money whatsoever, or landed pro¬ 
perty, will give a man properly this title, unless he comes 
within certain rules,” which may be thus stated : 

The following are alone entitled to the use of the word 
esquire: 

1. Esquires of the king’s body, limited to four. 

2. The eldest sons of knights, and their eldest sons 
respectively. 

3. The eldest sons of the youngest sons of barons, and 
others of the greater nobility. 

4. Those whom the King invests with collars of 88., as 
the Kings at Arms, Heralds, &c. 

5. Esquires to the Knights of the Bath, being their 
attendants on their installation. 

6. Sheriffs of Counties and Justices of the Peace (the 
latter only during their tenure of office), and all those who 
bear special offioe in the King’s household, as Gentlemen 
of the Privy Chamber, Carvers, Sewers, Cup-bearers, 
Pensioners, Serjeants-at-Arms. 

7. “ Counsellors at law,” bachelors of divinity, law, and 
physic.—I am, &c. 

Oxford: May 1, 1900. H. B. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Boohs of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow .] 

Rudyard Kipling : 

a Cbiticism. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

Mr. Le Gallienne places on the title-page of his study 
of Mr. Kipling this quotation from The Bridge-Builders : 

The fire-carriages shout the names of new gods that are 
not the old under new names. . . . When Brahm ceases 
to dream, the heavens and the hells and earth disappear. 
Be content. Brahm dreams still. 

There is no preface to the book, which consists of three 
chapters, dealing respectively with “The Poetry,” “The 
Stories,” and “ Mr. Kipling’s General Significance and 
Influence.” To these Mr. John Lane adds a bibliography. 
(Lane. 3s. 6d. net) 

Cricket in Many Climes. By P. F. Warner. 

Mr. Warner has played cricket under Lord Hawke’s 
captaincy in all parts of the British colonies—“upon 
fields that are almost within sound of Niagara and in 
towns that have since undergone the hardships of siege 
and bombardment.” In Barbados, in Trinidad, in British 
Guiana, he has “ sped the flying ball.” This, then, is 
a book of more than cricketing interest. Here, if any¬ 
where, cricket appears not as a game but as an institution, 
dear as their language to Anglo-Saxons. (Heinemann.) 
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The Divine Adventure, Iona, 

By Sundown Shores. By Fiona Macleod. 

Miss Macleod calls these three pieces “ studies in spiri¬ 
tual history.” Of the first she says: “ ‘ The Divine Adven¬ 
ture ’ is an effort to solve, or obtain light upon, the pro- 
foundeet human problem. It is by looking inward that 
we shall find the way outward. The gods—and what we 
mean by the gods—the gods seeking God have ever pene¬ 
trated the sold by two roads—that of nature and that of 
art. Edward Calvert put it supremely well when he said: 
‘ I go inward to God: outward to the gods.’ ” (Chapman 
& Hall. 6s.) 

The Defensive Armour and the Weapons and 
Engines of Wab of Mediaeval Times, 

AND OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

By Robebt Coltman Clephan. 

This volume has grown out of notes printed in Archmo- 
logia JE liana, that excellent repository of North of England 
lore, in 1898. Armour is a highly technical subject, and 
Mr. Clephan brings to it the experience gained in years of 
study. He treats of his subject under the two headings, 
“ Defensive Armour ” and “ Weapons of War.” (Walter 
Scott. 7s. 6d.) 


Percy Kent, 2, Bayley Mansions, Bed ford-fquare, W.C., to whom a 
cheque for one guinea has been sent. 

Meanwhile his spouse, her sister too, 

And eke their ohildren four, 

Grown tired of waiting at the Bell, 

Resolved to wait no more. 

The reokoning paid, John Gilpin’s wife, 

With fond maternal care. 

Did straight bestow ber precious charge 
All in the chaise and pair. 

Then once again the wheels went round, 

Again the whip went smack; 

But they who had so glad set out, 

Full sadly went they back. 

For thinking on her husband's fate, 

Did Mistress Gilpin weep, 

Tet dried her eyes to find her dear 
Awaiting hear at Cheap. 

Said Gilpin : “ On our wedding-day 
I’ve been compelled to roam, 

And, since we have not dined abroad, 

Why, we will sup at home!" 

Another contribution is as follows : 

The poet-boy, weary of the raoe, 

Reluctant drew the rein, 

And hied him to the Bell, to say 
His mission was in vain ! 


In addition to tbo foregoing, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Pfldderer (Otto), Evolution and Theology, and Other Essays 

(A. A G. Black) 


Wadell (Rev. P. HA Christianity as an Ideal .(Blackwood) 3/8 

Hayman (HenryLThe Epistles of the New Testament .(Black) o/S 

Biz tE. M.), The Testament of Ignatius Loyola.(Sands) 3/6 


POETRY. ORITIOISil, AND BELLES LETTERS. 

Scott (Charles Newton), Lyrics and Elegies.(Smith, Elder) 4/0 

Nonh (H. R.), Pieoee and Sonnets.(Gay A Bird) net 1/8 

Trench lHarion), The Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau (Began Paul) net i/8 

Trine (Ralph Waldo), The Greatest Thing Ever Known.(Bell <fc Sons) 

Schuyler (w. Hiller), A Gallery of Farmer Girls ... (Kiote Publishing Co.) 
Wynne (Charles Whitworth), Ad Astra ...(Richards) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Belloc (Madame), The Flowing Tide.(Sands A Co.) 0/0 

Julieville (L. Petit de), Histoire de la Langue et de la Literature Frangaise 

(Cohn A Oie.) 

Armstrong (E. G.), The History of the Melanesian Mission.(Isbtster) 10/6 

Sharpe (Reginald R.), Calendar of Lettei^Books of the City of London 

(Francis) 

The Beacon Series of Biographies: Aaron Burr, Nathaniel Hawthorns, 

Frederick Douglas, John Brown, Thomas Paine.(Kegan Paul) net 2/8 

Welman (8.), The Parish and Church of Godaiming.(Stook) 

Largent (Father), The Saints: Saint Jerome.(Duckworth) 3/0 

Wright (O. E.), Gideon Guthrie: a Monograph.(Blackwood) s/0 

British Empire Series: British America...(Kegan Paul) 8/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Jnpp (Alexander H.), Some Heresies Dealt with.(Burleigh) 60 

Gerring (Charles), Notes on Printers and Booksellers. 

(Simpkin, Marshall) net 10/6 
Hobson (J. A.), The Economies of Distribution.(Macmillan) net 5/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Shorey (Paul), Pope's Iliad, Books L, VI., XXII., and XXIV. ...(Isbiater) 

George (A. J.), Tennyson’s Princess.(Isbister) 

Stout (J. F.), Herodotus: Book II.(Clive) 

Cheetham (T. A.), Elementary Chemistry.(Blackie) 

Downie (John), M acaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive ..(Blackie) 


1/6 

1/6 


2/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Keltie (J. Scott), The Statesman’s Year Book, 1900 .(Macmillan) 10/0 

Hillier (Alfred), Tuberculosis.(Cassell) 7/6 


NEW EDITION. 

Hall (Theophilns D.), Greek Testament Reader.(Murray) 2/8 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 32 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best set of four 
or five stanzas narrating the homeward journey of Mrs. Gilpin 
from the Bell at Edmonton and the reunion of the family in Cheap- 
side. These verses were to be suitable to precede the last existing 
verse of Cowper's ballad. The four best contributions are of very 
equal merit. The most Cowperian have been contributed by Mr. 


Said Mrs. Gilpin—kindly soul: 

“ My husband's gone to town ; 
Altho' yon lost by half a head, 
Yon sha'n’t loee half-a-crown! " 


Then home they rods within the chaise 
In whioh they rode before, 

And like poor Gilpin, never stopped 
Until they reached their door 1 

When Mr. Gil pi o, peeping out, 

His faithful spouse espied, 

He met them with a joyful shout, 

And laughed until he cried. 

“ 'Tis odd,” quoth he, “ our wedding-day 
In such a Btyle to keep.” 

“ Ho matter,” quoth his frugal spouse, 

” We’ll have it on ‘The Cheape.’ ” 

[H. A. M., London, N.W.l 

Other replies, reoeived from ‘‘Clorinda,” Tisford ; L. M. L, Staf¬ 
ford ; T. B. D., Bridgwater ; E. A. S., Sevenoaks ; A. E. W., Inver¬ 
ness ; T. E. B., Ipswich; R. M. 8, Bays water ; T. C., Buxted ; 
A. H., East Dulwich; A. H. 0., Lee i J. R. W., Cambridge ; St. J. O., 
Bath ; E. B., Liverpool; A. E. T., Bristol; K. L. E., Matlock ; Miss 
R., Gower Park; L. L., Ramsgate; E. G. H., West Kensington; 
K. F., London, W.0.; B. H. H., Streatham; Y. 8., London, W.; 
G. M., Bedford; Miss 0., Brighton; A. B., Croydon; H. C., Lewis¬ 
ham ; S. K., Tunbridge Wells j A. W., Newoastle-on-Tyne ; B. 0., 
Finsbury Park, H. ; T. M., Oundle. 


Competition No. 33 (New Series). 

Mb. Pickwick’s first ol&im to renown rested on his learned 
“ Speculations on the Souroe of the Hampstead Ponds, with some 
Observations on the Theory of Tittlebats.” It is strange that 
no attempt has been made to resuscitate even a fragment of this 
remarkable paper. We invite our readers to do so ; and since not 
all have been to Ham pate id, but all have oaught tittle-bate, we ask 
them to confine themselves to the latter branch of Mr. Pickwick’s 
subject. It may be taken for granted that Mr. Pickwick unfolded 
his great Theory of Tittle-bats in language worthy of his own and 
his snbjeot’s importance. We call for those words, impomng three 
hundred as the limit. To the competitor who, in onr judgment, 
evokes them most nearly as they were delivered to the immortal 
Club, we shall award a prize of One Guinea. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 8. Eaoh answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be fonnd in the first column of p. 377, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors Bending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot ooneider anonymous answers. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


EARLY GHUROH CLASSICS.—The Epistles of St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch 

By the Her. J. H. SRAWLEY, M.A. In 2 vola. Small post 8 vo, cloth boards, each Is. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—The Epistle of the Gallican Churches. Lugdunum 

and Vienna. With an Appendix containing Tertnllian’s Address to Martyrs and the Passion of St. Perpetna. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. T. HERBERT BINDLEY, B.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 

Four other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


EOHUHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—Studies of Non-Christian Religions. 

By ELIOT HOWARD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Nine other Volumes have a Iready appeared in this Series. 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND for 1900. Furnishing a 

trustworthy Account of the Condition of the Church of England and of all Bodies in Communion with her throughout the World. Demy 8vo, paper boards, 
Ss.; cloth boards, red edges, 4s. 

A HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts. D.D. 

With on Appendix, bringing the Book np to the end of 1899. Crown 8vo, doth boards, 6s. 

“ The best arranged and most copious material is of little nee without a good index. In both these respeots the volume is likely to make good its title of a 
‘handy’ book.”— TK» Tiiw. 

TOWARDS the LAND of the RISING SUN; or, Four Years in Burma. By Sister 

KATHERINE. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

FIFTY YEARS in WESTERN AFRICA: being a Record of the Work of the West 

Indian Church on the Bank, of the Mo Bongo. By the Bev. A. H. BARROW, M.A. With Map. Crown 8to, doth boards. Is. 

HTY YEARS in the TRANSVAAL. Notes on the Founding of the Church there. By the 

Right Rev. H. B. BOU8FIELD, D.D., Bishop of Pretoria. Post 8vo, cloth boards. Is. 

LESUTO, In the. A Sketch of African Mission Life. By the Rev. Canon Widdicombe. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

FLOWERS Of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S. (Twenty-ninth 

Edition.) Entirely Re-written and Revised by Professor G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Botany in the City of London College. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, SIR WALTER 

SOOTT, WILUAM WORDSWORTH, JOHN MILTON. Small 4to. 6 vola. Cloth boards, gilt top edges, Ss. 8d. each. 

EVERY DAY HEROES. Stories of Bravery during the Queen’s Reign, 1837-1900. Compiled 

from Public and Private Sources. New and Enlarged Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth boards, 2s. 6d. 

MATTER, ETHER, and MOTION: the Factors and Relations of Physical Science. 

By A. E. DOLBEAR, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.8.A. English Edition Edited by Professor ALFRED LODGE. Illustrated. Crown. 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“ Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences and Implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear’s pages are eminently 
readable, ana Ins presentation of the philosophy of modem physics is lucid, interesting, exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.”— Literature, Nov. 4th, 1899. 

THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE. Our Secret Friends and Foes. By Percy Faraday Frank- 

LAND, Ph.D., B.So. (Lond.), F.R.S. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with several Hlustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 

*** Eleven other Volumee have already appeared in this Series. List on Application. 

BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK of. By R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., F.L.8. 272 pp., 

crown 4to. With Coloured Hlustrations by A. F. and C. Lydon. Cloth boards, 14a. 

" Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has been admirably illustrated.’’—Guardian. 

BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS. By the late Rev. C. A. Johns. With 190 Engravings 

by Wolf and Wkymper. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES-sso b.c. to 330 B .o. 

Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYOE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, including 8 Coloured Plates. 

Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 60s. 

“Professor Maspero’s work must remain the standard history for many years to come; it is, in the strictest sense of the word, indispensable to every serioua 
student of the subjects with which it deals.’*— Guardian. 

“ For some time it mast form the standard work upon the subject ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Scholars, as well as unlearned seekers after unbiassed facts, owe M. Maspero and Mrs. McClure a deep debt of gratitude.**— St. James'e Gazette. 

“ An interesting book, and one which will give the reader a good general view of a most eventful period in the history of the world.**— Nature. 

“ As a narrative it reads clearly and often brilliantly, whioh Bays much for Mrs. McClure’s sympathetic translation. Altogether this is a book to read and 
re-read ; it is the best authority on its wide subject at present .’’—Saturday Review. 

•* The work is beautifully reproduced, and the hundreds of illustrations are in the highest style .'*—Daily Chronicle. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Society for Promoting: Christian Knowledge have on sale the Publications of the Arundel Society. The Stock includes a large selection of 

superb reproductions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by— 

GIOTTO, BOTTICELLI, MIOHAEL AN OSLO, MEM LINO, 

MASAOOIO, GHIRLANDAIO, RAFFAELLB, DU REIT, 

FRA ANQELICO, PERUQINO, VAN EYOK, 

And numerous other great Artists. 

Hitherto these Publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the reach of persons of moderate means; many are now offered at much rednoed prices ► 
The stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures, when out of print, are sure to increase in value. 

With but few exceptions, these pictures deal with religious subjects. 

A Catalogue may be had on application. 

LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 

BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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SMITH, E LDER & CO.’S H EW BOOKS. 

Important Now Work on South Afrloo • 

NOW READY.— Large poet 8vo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d. 

SOUTH AFRICA: 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

An Account of its History, Politico, ant Native Affairs, 
followed by some Poreonal Remlnieceneee of African 
Travel during the Crisis preceding tbs War. 

By VI OLET R. MARK HAM. 

MEW WORK BY MR. N. C. MACNAMARA. 

NOW READY.—With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 

OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 

By XOTTIDQE CHARLES MACNAMARA, F.R.C.S., 

Author of “Story of an Irish 8opt,” "History of Asialio Cholera,” Ac. 

Mew Volume of the Historical Series for Bible Students. 

IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, 08. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 

Volume ll.-THK M ACC ABE AN and ROMAN PERIODS. 

By Professor J. 8. RIGGS, D.D., of Auburn Theologioal Seminary. 

NEW VOLUME BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

UTILE LADY MARY; and HER BEST FRIEND. 

Two Stories. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 

Anthor of " Creatures of Circumstance,” 14 My Wife’s Politics,” Ac. 
8PKCTATOR .—“ We have waited long for a really sympathetic portrait of the unconven¬ 
tional modem woman of fashion, but that difficult t*»k has never to our knowledge been 
carried out to huccessfully as in the heroine of the first of these two stories of self-sacrifice." 

NEW NOVEL BY FBANCIS H. HABDY. 

At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 

By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “ The Mills of God.” 
London : SMITH, ELDER k CO., 16, Waterloo Place. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION NOW BEADY. 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL 

AND 

AFTERMATH. 

By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

Together in ONE Volume, with Illustrations by Albert E. Stibher. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


FIRST EDITION nearly exhausted.—SECOND EDITION in preparation. 

A GAY CONSPIRACY: a New Romance. 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 

_ Illustrated. Cloth* 6s. 

** Will appeal irresistibly to those who appreciate the best type of adventur* 
story.” —— - - 

FURTHER SUPPLY NOW READY. 

THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD. 

By MARY E. WILKINS, 

Author of “ A New England Nun,” “ Jerome,” Ac. 

Cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 

“ A touching story, in Miss Wilkins’s charming style.”— Daily News. 

41 There are few writers whose work has such distinction as Miss Wilkins’.” 

--- Speaker. 

JUST READY.—A NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 

WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 

By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 

With a Special New Introduction by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NOTE.—The Daily Mail says: “One of the best personal accounts of 
President Kruger is contained in Mr. Poultney Bigelow's informing book, 

’ White Man’s Africa.’ ” 

“ By a long way the best, fullest, most interesting, and most entertaining 
account of South Africa as it exists to-day.”— African Critic. 

44 Mr. Bigelow’s volume is the brightest, the most comprehensive, an 1 the 
most impartial of the dozens that have reached us about South African affairs.” 

Athenceum. 

To be had of all Booksellers' and Bookstalls. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER, 


3“ n ’' Gardeners’ 


WEEKLY. 

Postage 


Chronicle 


15 * 

YEARLY. 

Post 

Free. 


(THE "TIMES” OF HORTICULTURE). 

FOR SIXTY YEARS 

THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 

Experienced British Ga Fdenet*s, 

and many of the most 

Eminent flQen of Science 

at home and abroad. _ __ 

IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUS TRATIONS OF PLANTS. 

Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 

H. Gr. COVE, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

V Stay be order*d of all Boo*sellers and Newsagents, and at the Bailway Bookstalls. 
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CHATIO&WI NDUS’SN EW BOOKS 

FRUITFULNESS. [FKOOND 1 TE.] By 

EMILE ZOLA. Translate and Edited by EttNEST A. 

VIZETELLY. Crown 8?o, cloth, 3a 6d. 

"Quite certainly, there ia no verbal artiat working iu Europe 
to-day who could have carried ao tremendous an undertaking 
to ao triumphant a close..... For a few houra I hare laughed 
and lamented, suffered, triumphed, and despaired with the 
shadows who people its pages ; and since I banpen to be called 
upon to speak my word respecting it, I am glad and proud of 
the privilege of publicly thanking a man of lofty genius for a 
nd living book .—Sunday Sun. 


great and 


COMRADES TRUE. By Annie Thomas. 

Author of "The Siren's Web,” 4c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6a._ 

GREATER CANADA: the Past, Present, 

and Future of the Canadian North-West. By E. B. 
OSBORN._With a Map._Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. fid. 

A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarah Tytler, 

Author of " Mrs. Carmichael's Goddesses," 4c. Crown 8vo, 


ACADEMY NOTES (founded bv Henry 

BLACKBURN) c ntains many Copyright Picture! not to 
be found el sewh ere. Demy 8vo, Is. _ 

THE PARIS SALON. With nearly 400 

_Illus trations. Demy 8 vo, 3s._ 

THE UNCHANGING EAST. By Robert 

BARR With a Frontispfeoe. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6*. 

. ~ Ifc lfl * *tory of travel as humorous as that of Mark Twain's 
Tramp Abroad, vet in no way a copy of that famous work, but 
sparkling with a fun that is all its own.*—LI id's News. 

*' An exceptionally bright and attractive book... .Not a dull 
page from oove r to cover.—Gkuffovi H erald. __ 

AINSLIE’S JU-JU : a Romanee of the 

Hinterland. By HAROLD BINDLOSS. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3a fld. 

‘A powerful story, well told, full of looMent, strenuously 
subordinated to enlianoe the main interest of the characters 
and the fulfilment of their destiny .”—Morning Post. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
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.. SECOND EDITION. 
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THE SON of the HOUSE By Bertha 
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How quickly truth becomes elusive, and myth perva¬ 
sive! Was it truth or myth—that Norfolk landlord’s 
character-sketch of George Borrow which Mr. Lowerison 
communicated last week to the Daily Chronicle ? Mr. 
William Mackay, writing from Oulton Broad, the scene of 
Mr. Lowerison’s interview, scouts the whole story. Our 
readers must judge between the twain: 


Mb. Lowerison in the 
Daily Chronicle, April 30. 

The landlord of the Perry 
Inn at Oulton Broad knew 
George Borrow very well. I 
remember five years ago ask¬ 
ing him bow he liked the 
author of Lavengro. 

“ Didn’t like him at all,” 
was the gruff response. 

“ At least,” I said, “ he was 
a scholar and a gentlemen.” 

“Scholar be d-,” re¬ 

plied Boniface, “ an’ gentle¬ 
man he weren’t; never came 
into my bar but he quarrelled 
with everyone there, and 
tracked ’em out to fight. An’ 
when he weren’t fighting him¬ 
self he were eggin’ others on 
to.” 

And that was George 
Borrow. 

But all the same I’ll e’en 
take down the Romany Rye 
and talk with the gipsies ere 
I sleep to night. 


Mr. Mackay, in the Daily 
Chronicle, May 9. 

He [Mr. Lowerison] dis¬ 
covered at the Perry Inn “a 
landlord who knew Borrow 
very well.” There is no inn 
of that name at Oulton Broad. 
But the landlord of the Wherry 
Hotel—which is doubtless the 
hostelry Mr. Lowerison has in 
his mind — did not know 
Borrow “ very well.” I also 
had tapped that barrel, but 
obtained from it nothing 
stimulating. The landlord’s 
name was Mason—he died a 
twelvemonth ago—and he has 
often told me that Borrow had 
not “used” his house twice 
daring all the years through 
which they had been neigh¬ 
bours. ill Mr. Lowerison’s 
story, therefore, about Borrow 
quarrelling in the bar, fight¬ 
ing himself and egging others 
on to fight, is pure romance. 

Your correspondent has 
evidently encountered some¬ 
one who impersonated the 
landlord of the Wherry; some¬ 
one who appears to have been 
as great a poseur and as flam¬ 
boyant a prevaricator as Mr. 
George Borrow himstlf. This 
theory finds support in the 
fact that the real landlord of 
the Wherry did not swear, 
and did not converse in a sort 
of bastard dialect impossible 
to locate. The late Mr. Mason 
was a Londoner, an intelligent 
and widely-read man with 
considerable literary tastes. 


Mr. Bobebt H. Siikrrard writes some interesting things 
about his friend, the late Mr. Ernest Dowson, in the 
current Author. Mr. Sherrard sheltered Dow son in the 
last six weeks of his unhappy life, and his account of 
the young poet’s last literary enjoyments comes somewnat 
as a surprise: 

He glutted himself on Dickens, and I had also an 
Esmond, by Thackeray, to put into his gaunt hands. He 
had Esmond in his bed, by the way, when he died. But 
as to Dickens, here was a perfect siylist and most laborious 
artist who delighted himself for the last precious day| of 
a short life in the hasty writings, but perfect humanity, 
of our English Balzac. 

And I shall never take up an Oliver Twist again without 
remembering these circumstances : Five hours before 
Ernest Dowson died I was lying on a couch in a room 
adjoining his, keeping myself awake at six o’clock in the 
morning with the adventures of that most smug of prigs, 
so as to keep converse with my friend, who could not get 
to sleep, and who had begged me to talk to him. I 
happened to say to him, to show that I was vigilant: 
“ How absurdly melodramatic this is, about the murder of 
Nancy. Do you think that, for anything Fagin could tell 
him. Sikes, who knew Fagin to be the worst liar on earth, 
would have killed his missus ? ” 

“No,” said Dowson; “ he would have gone for Clay- 
pnle ” And that was the last thiug on literature that he 
ever said 


Francis Douce’s box at the British Museum has been 
opened at last, and its contents are said to be of no value 
to anybody. The British Museum authorities had never 
set very high hopes on the box, as it was known that 
Douce had left all his finest manuscripts to the Bodleian 
Library. 


Mr. George Gissing is one of those novelists about 
whom the best of friends are apt to disagree. You like 
his novels or you don’t. But it is surely a symptom of 
Mr. Gissing’s worth that books which he wrote many 
years ago are continually being referred to by admiring 
readers as not having received their due. Thus in some 
remarks on Grub-street—the Grub-street that was, and is, 
and will be—the American Bookman remarks that Mr. 
Gissing’s novel New Grub Street “ has not one tithe of the 
recognition it deserves,” while in the May National Review 
Miss Jane H. Findlater writes of Mr. Gissing’s The Nether 
World as a novel that is “ deserving of more fame than it 
ever got.” If there are arrears of fame due to Mr. Gissing 
it is very certain that they will be paid, with interest, at 
some future date. 


Miss Fin?) later’s tribute to Mr. Gissing occurs in a 
very readable article on “ The Slum Movement in Fiction.” 
The pedigree of the modern slum novel as traced by Miss 
Findlater is briefly this: 

Charles Dickens ( Oliver Twist). 

Charles Kingsley ( Alton Locke). 

George Gissing ( The Nether World). 

Budyard Kipling ( Badalia Uerodsfoot). 

Arthur Morrison ( Tales of Mean Streets). 

W. S. Maugham ( Liza of Lambeth). 

I 

W. Pett Eidge ( Mord Emily). 

Clarence Book (The Hooligan Nights). 

Miss Findlater thinks that Badalia Herodsfoot gave the 
present “brutal school” its present life and activity. In 
Liza of Lambeth the brutality reached its depths, and what 
was needed was work more artistic and less horridly 
powerful. The needed relief came in Mr. Pett Eidge’s 
Mord Emily and Mr. Clarence Book’s The Hooligan Nights. 
“To my thinking,” says Miss Findlater, 

these latest contributions to slum literature are probably 
more near the truth in their picture of slum-life than any 
of their predecessors, yet it may be Seriously questioned 
whether all attempts in this sort are not vain. The gulf 
that separates the educated man and woman fi om the un¬ 
educated is curiously difficult to bridge. We may believe 
as firmly as we like that we are brothers or sisters “ under 
our skin,” yet remain in heathen ignorance all the while 
of the real truth about each other. What we mutually 
see must always be only the surface of things, and any¬ 
thing beyoud that no more thau clever conjecture. let 
us say, then, that the probabilities seem to be with the 
latest contributors! They avoid successfully the weak 
points where their predecessors have broken down, are not 
too moral, or too boring about reform; or too hopelessly 
tragical, or too desperately brutal; they take, in fact, the 
middle road of proverb with good results. 

The survey will do, but Miss Findlater makes one serious 
omission. Mr. George Moore’s Esther Waters combines 
the darker and the lighter sides of slum life, and is, in 
any case, a most remarkable work of the class she is 
considering. 


Boethius’ Consolations of Philosophy is a book which 
Englishmen should not ‘ 1 willingly let die.” The favourite 
philosophical work of the Middle Ages, it found a royal 
lover and editor in King Alfred, who, with the aid of 
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Asser, gave to his subjects a fine though free rendering of 
this work by “the last of the Romans whom Cato or 
Tully would have acknowledged for their countryman.” 
Last year Mr. Walter John Sedgefield gave us a scholarly 
edition of King Alfred’s Old English version of this re¬ 
markable book. He now gives us, through the Clarendon 
Press, the same version rendered into modem English. In 
doing this it has been Mr. Sedgefield’s care to preserve 
that curiously refreshing personal note which Alfred 
infused into his version, “the making of which was to 
Alfred a love’s labour.” Mr. Sedgefield’s preface con¬ 
tinues : 

It satisfied his intellectual cravings and stimulated his 
uncultured but vigorous mind, and he resolved to give his 
still more unlettered lieges a share in the treat. So he 
turned it into his own tongue, as the King of the West 
Saxons might be expected to do, in a large and royal 
way, scattering np and down the work such notes and 
comments as he judged needful. His Boethius heads the 
roll of English philosophical writings; it likewise heads the 
roll of English translations. It is hoped that the modem 
English dress here given to the king’s best book will help 
to make him less an unsubstantial shadow for Englishmen 
of to-day, and more a real man, practical, right-feeling, 
and < amest beyond his generation. 


- Tub supremacy of the Novel is discussed by Mr. Andrew 
Lang in the Westminster Gatette. Mr. Lang finds that in 
1830 Bulwer Lytton wrote of the novel in terms which 
might be used to-day. In his Dedicatory Epistle to Paul 
Clifford Lytton explains why he writes novels. “Will 
you—will anyone—read epic or sonnet, tale or satire, 
tragedy or epigram ? . . . Then, as to philosophy, we may 
judge of the demand when we reflect that Hobbes’s works 
are out of print, and that Mill’s Analysis has not been 
reviewed. . . . All books, except novels, are now ephemeral 
far more than are writings in fiotion. Does the biography 
or the essay or the treatise last even the year for which 
the novel endures ? . . . We live in a strange and ominous 
period for literature. . . . The idlest work is the most 
charming. ... We throw aside our profound researches, 
and feast upon popular abridgments. . . . Readers now 
look into fiction for facts. . . . Thus in the wreck of much 
that is great and noble paths are open to second-rate 
ability and mediocre knowledge.” Mr. Lang is careful to 
point out that Fiction did not enjoy undisputed sway for 
long after 1830. The poetry of Tennyson, the histories of 
Macaulay and Froude, and the philosophy of Darwin and 
Ruskin, soon redressed the balance. “Thus,” says Mr. 
Lang, “ if any author feels that he has in him the powers 
of a Macaulay, a Tennyson, a Frouile, a Darwin, or a 
Ruskin, he may, without too much diffidence, write history, 
poetry, philosophy, or essays on art. The less gifted or 
less confident men of the pen are driven back, like Lytton, 
on the novel, and let us hope that their romances will be 
no worse than his.” 


Meanwhile, the young novelist of our day is possibly 
working on wrong lines. The qualities on which he 
prides himself most are his veracity and vigilance. To see 
everything, and record it truly, is, he thinks, essential to 
his art. He revels in what he calls “ vision.” To make 
the reader see a great deal of detail with absolute clearness 
is constantly his labour. A writer in the Atlantic Review 
confesses that this labour is lost on him. When the 
illusion of a modern novel is at its height, he has “ an 
instinctive craving for the disentangling of the essential 
from the superfluous, for enfranchisement from the tyranny 
of accessories.” Probably few readers with a fine critical 
sense have not felt the same impatience of superfluously 
wrought detail, especially in the novels on which the 
adjective “powerful” is bestowed with a flowing pen. 
The writer continues: 

If we consider, I venture to say, we shall find that we 
know the faces of none of the characters of the great 


fiction of the past as we know, or may know, those of the 
brain-children of the typical latter-day novelist—not even 
Beatrice Esmond, not Don Quixote himself. Nor are we 
made aware of any very minutely distinguishing traits, 
mental or physical, pertaining to them. Radiant, heroic, 
grotesque, repellent, as the case may be, they are 
satisfyingly apparent, sufficiently real, but they are a little 
removed from us; their outlines are slightly indefinite, 
like those of a composite picture. Perhaps, indeed, we 
never lose the latent consciousness that they are composite 
pictures—that each is not one, but many. Certainly,. I 
have never had, while setting myself to learn their life 
histories, the vague feeling of unworthiness which one has 
in listening to gossip about one’s neighbours—as I have 
had more than once in the case of the scrupulously in¬ 
dividualised heroes and heroines and satellites of to-day. 
And never have Rosalind, Hamlet, the deathless Don— 
nor even Becky Sharp and Mrs. Gamp—harassed me by 
their presence! 

The American Bookman's latest list of best selling books: 

1. To Ha ve and to Hold. Johnston. 

2. Red Pottage. Cholmondeley. 

3. Janice Meredith. Ford. 

4. When Knighthood was in Flower. Caskoden. 

. (Richard Carvel. Churchill. 

j The Gentleman from Indiana. Tarkington. 

6 . Resurrection. Tolstoy. 


Chicago is already associated in the minds of English¬ 
men with scientific slaughter. We are afraid that its 
treatment of the English language suggests similar ideas. 
The spelling reform which is there making such rapid 
progress has brought about the adoption of spellings which 
we contemplate with a shudder. Final e’s are to be 
dropped “in words in which they do not serv to lengthen 
the preceding vowel, but rather tend to mislead the lerner; 
thus—spel, hav, giv, ar, bad (verb), definit, derivativ, 
amiabl, &c.” “F” is to be substituted for “ph” and 

“ gh ”; thus—geografy, fantasm, and enuf. Other typical 
new spellings are : Coud, sovran, foren, hole (entire), 
Hand, gastlv, &c. On these Dr. Funk, editor - in - chief 
of the Standard Dictionary, comments favourably, as 
follows: 

It is inevitable as the law of gravity that silent letters— 
that is, letters that have outlived their significance and are 
now but dead weight—be dropt out of words. Progress is 
along the line of least resistance, and in spelling the 
phonetic is sorely that line ; a distinct sign for every 
distinct sound. We have already come a great way. Just 
note some of the spellings that our preat-grandfathers had 
to put up with, and let us be glad that we live to-day. 
This is the way they spelt in Shakespeare’s time: 

Ayre (air), beleeue (believe), civill (civil), cuppe (cup), 
dieueli (devil), duckoy (decoy), farre (far), fysche (fish), 
horrour (horror), musick (music), sunne (sun), souldiers 
(soldiers), trewe (true), wiefe (wife). 

We agree that progress has been made since Shakespeare’s 
time, but it has been a progress free, natural, and gracious. 
Speech belongs to the mind and body, and should partake 
of their slow change and growth. New spellings should 
be initiated by writers, not by schoolmasters and lexico¬ 
graphers. Your spelling reformer will make night and 
knight indistinguishable to the eye. Veil and vale ; sent, 
cent, and scent; by, bye, and buy will all lose their visual 
identity under the “ fonetik ” scheme. This would be 
calamitous from a literary point of view. 


A delightful picture of one of Edward FitzGerald’s 
hospitable eveniDgs at his cottage at Boulge in 1845 is 
contained in a letter written by Bernard Barton, Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s father-in-law, to John Wodderspoon, the author 
of Memorials of Ipswich. The letter from which we are 
about to quote is one of a large batch written by Barton 
to Wodderspoon, which has lately eotne into the hands of 
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an Ipswich bookseller. These letters date from 1843 to 
1849, and their contents are very varied. Writing on 
January 15, 1845, Barton gives this picture of FitzGerald 
as a host: 

Tom Churchyard drove me last night to a symposium 
given by Edward FitzGerald to us two and Old Crabbe— 
lots of palaver, smoking, and laughing. My head swims 
yet*with the fumes of the baccy, and my tides are sore 
with laughing. Edward was in one of his drollest cues, 
and did the honours of his cottage with such gravity of 
humour that we roared again. It was the oddest melange. 
Tea, porter, ale, wine, brandy, cigars, cold lamb, salad, 
cucumber, bread and cheese; no precise line of demarca¬ 
tion between tea and supper. It was one continuous 
spread, something coming on fresh every ten minutes till 
we wondered whence they came and whither they could 
be put. “Gentlemen, the resources of the cottage are 
exhaustless,” shouted our host. “ Miss Faiers, the salad 
there, the cucumber here, oil at that corner, vinegar and 
pepper yonder; there put the cream, and that glass of 
butter in the middle, push those wine and brandy bottles 
close together”—certes, it was rare fun. 


Bibliographical. 

Whitino in the Daily Express the other day, Mr. Clement 
Scott referred to the fact that when he was editor of the 
Theatre magazine one of his contributors was Miss Marie 
Corelli. Those who are interested in Miss Corelli’s work 
outside the limits of fiction may like to know that her articles 
in Mr. Scott’s miscellany appear to have begun in 1883 
with an account of “A Fair Enthusiast” (for Wagner), 
followed in the same year by a paper on “ Joachim and 
Sarasate ” and a sketch of “A Girl Graduate.” In 1884 
came “ His Big Friend ” (an tloge of Hollman, the violin- 
cellist). In January, 1885, appeared a description of an 
“improvisation ” (on the pianoforte) given by Miss Corelli 
at a house in Harley-street. “ Her touch is brilliant, and 
her execution marvellous,” wrote the appreciative reporter. 
Then in the February number came four stanzas of verse 
addressed to the Princess Beatrice “on her betrothal,” 
after this fashion: 

Beatrice, Comfort of England ! Young Joy of its people, 
Lay by the lilies of maidenhood,—Love is before thee ! 

Hark to the bells going mad with their mirth in the 
steeple! 

Cling to the lover who looks in thine eyes to adore thee! 

Happiness hallowed thy girlhood, and peace in its perfect 
completeness, 

Greater delight now awaits thee, and stronger, more 
absolute sweetness. 

Come from the side of that Throne where the nations in 
wonder 

Bend to thy Mother’s slight hand and acknowledge her 
splendour, 

She whom the multitudes shout for with voices of thunder, 
She who is better than mighty in being so tender! 

Pitiful ev’n to the poorest, as compassionate sister to 
brother, 

Beatrice! well hast thou honoured so noble, so faithful a 
mother. 

Finally, in 1886, Miss Corelli was represented by fourteen 
lines on Desdemona, beginning thus: 

Draw back the velvet curtains, let the light 
Kush wonderingly in! She will not say 
The sunbeams dazzle her. . . . Eternal Night 
Hath closed for her the portals of the Day. 

Look you how fair she is ! as fair as when 

She Bmiled on Cassio—prithee where’s her wrong ?— 

One woman, sure, doth smile on many men! 

The announcement of a forthcoming new edition of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sonnets, with hitherto-unprinted matter, 
is a fresh'testimony to the renewed popularity of the hero 
of Zutphen. There has been quite a run upon Sidney 


and his works during the past decade. It began with the 
memoir which Mr. H. B. Fox Bourne contributed to the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series in 1891. In 1892 a 
“Cabinet of Gems” from Sidney's writings made its 
appearance, followed in 1893 by a reprint of liis Apologia 
for Poetrie , a reprint of his Arcadia , and an edition of his 
Miscellaneous Works. He was allowed to rest for a 
year, and then, in 1895, came a pretty little collection of 
his Lyric Poems. In 1897 we had Mr. Grosart’s edition of 
the Complete Poetical Works in three volumes (including 
the verse in the Arcadia). Next year appeared Mr. John 
Gray’s edition of the Sonnets, with Mr. Eicketts’s illus¬ 
trations, and, finally, last year saw the publication of 
Memoirs of the Sidney Family, from the pen of the gentle¬ 
man who is now about to give us more of Sidney’s verse. 

I note that Mr. E. Eobins is by and by to be represented 
by a couple of new volumes—one entitled Twelve Great 
Actors, and the other Twelve Great Actresses. Much inter¬ 
ested as I am in the literature of the stage, this particular 
announcement is one about which I feel unable to 
“ enthuse.” Mr. Eobins, who is, I believe, an American 
cousin, is already known in this country as the author of 
Echoes of the Playhouse: Reminiscences of Past Glories (1895), 
and of The Palmy Days of Nance Oldfield (1898), neither of 
them very much more than collections of more or less 
readable gossip. 

It is, again, a little disappointing to find that the 
volume on The Manchester Stage, for which we are told 
to look, is confined in scope to the last twenty years. 
The story of the Manchester stage is well worth telling at 
some length, as it is of real interest and value to playgoers. 
It was in Cottonopolis that Charles Calvert started most 
if not all, of his excellent Shakespearean revivals, and it 
was in the same city that Henry Irving first gave earnest 
of his exceptional ability as an actor. Something about 
the Birmingham stage has been written by Mr. T. E. 
Pemberton; and the same office has been done for Bath 
by Mr. Penley, for Edinburgh by Mr. J. C. Dibdin, for 
Glasgow by Mr. Walter Baynham, and for Aberdeen by 
the late Mr. Angus. Even the Dundee stage has had its 
historian. There is a little book on the Brighton stage; 
but, unless I am much mistaken, the theatrical history of 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, and other leading 
centres in England, has either been altogether neglected 
or else very inadequately treated. 

A Yale professor has written a book on The Mind of 
Tennyson, which, I suppose, will soon be accessible in 
England. Singularly enough, America (so far as I know) 
has not done much in the way of Tennysonian criticism. 
For the moment I can think only of Stedman’s essay 
in his Victorian Poets and of Mr. Van Dyke’s Poetry 
of Tennyson, which came to us, originally, ten years 
ago, but has since been revised and reproduced. We 
shall see what the Yale professor gives us; but, in the 
meantime, the States have yet to furnish us with “ appre¬ 
ciations ” of our great poet which can be named in the 
same breath with those of George Brimley, W. C. Eoscoe, 
E. H. Hutton, Stopford Brooke, and Frederic Harrison. 

The idea, which has occurred to Major Arthur Griffiths, 
of writing the history of Famous British Regiments is good, 
but not quite novel. I remember very well a little book, 
published a good many years ago, called Famous Regiment* 
of the British Army ; but that, of course, must be somewhat 
out of date. Besides, have there not been changes in 
regimental nomenclature ? 

“ Do you remember,” asks Mr. Arthur Pendenys in his 
latest letter to Belinda, “that in the burlesque of Lytton’s 
play, ‘ Money,’ Sir Harcourt Courtly figured as Sir Hair¬ 
cut Shortly—one of the best perversions on record?” 
But, dear Mr. Pendenys, it is in “London Assurance,” 
not in “Money,” that Sir Harcourt Courtly figures. And 
when and where was “Money” ever burlesqued? I can 
find no record of any travesty of that demote production. 

Tub Bookworm. 
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A Woman’s Hansard. 

The International Congress of Women, 1899. Edited by 
the Countess of Aberdeen. 7 vols. (Unwin. Each 
3 b. 6 d. net.) 

Utterance is creative: that is the teaching of Genesis 
and St. John, it is also the experience of the world; and 
the utterance of woman—so long delayed—the utterance 
before mankind of all her sufferings and aspirations in 
political and industrial life, is creating a new order and 
new values. Silence, even that which M. Maeterlinck 
applauds with such truth and grace, is but the laboratory 
of the message for which a heart or a world is waiting. 
The International Congress of Women of 1899, like the 
similar gatherings which preceded and which will succeed 
it, was an utterance bom of long and cruel silence. It 
stated innumerable facts; it suggested remedies for exist¬ 
ing evils; it diffused what we may call the cult of sister¬ 
hood in humanity; it was a great conception admirably 
organised. Its result is materialised in seven volumes, 
and we are able as a consequence to obtain an idea of the 
value of women as an intellectual force in politics. The 
volumes have been edited, the parenthetical talk (“Hear, 
hear,” &c ) has been eliminated, but the characteristics of 
the speakers remain. Let it be said at once that even 
congresses of women are not free from frivolity. Woman 
is incurably arch. Said Miss Mabel Hawtrey, for instance: 
“ People, I am told, advocate co-education with a view to 
promoting the equality of the sexes. Now, this is an 
object with which I have very little sympathy, as I have 
no wish to climb down and place myself on an equality 
with man. I would much rather stay where I am, in the 
position he has given me, and personally I shall be quite 
satisfied if he continues to look up to me.” This were 
a suitable remark to put in the mouth of a flirtatious girl 
in a novel j but it gives a preliminary air of insincerity to 
a thoughtful speech on co-education from a physiological 
point of view. Sex-glorification is another regrettable 
feature of the talk of women in congress. Hear Mrs. 
Adelaide Johnson in an unfinished and unfinishable sen¬ 
tence on sculpture as a profession for her sex: “ And as 
hitherto woman has never failed in any undertaking what¬ 
soever, but, with fair opportunity in each, has taken the 
palm, and has purified, dignified, and uplifted every trade, 
industry, and profession she has entered and embraced— 
or ’tie truer to say conquered. . . .” The rebutment of 
imaginary accusations should not occupy women in con¬ 
gress. “ It is, or it was,” said Miss Carmichael Stopes, 
“ a common masculine dictum, that women have no creative 
or originative faculty, no humour, no pathos, no fire, no 
sustained effort, no accuracy. Had I time I could disprove 
each charge.” And then the good lady goes on to 
demand: “Who among men has equalled the intensity 
of Charlotte and Emily Bronte?” This is the kind of 
thing which a happy exigency of space might have ex¬ 
cluded from print. Women, collectively speaking, err in 
yielding to an innate love of forcible phrase, regardless of 
accuracy. To the Lady Battersea we owe the curious 
sentence: “Novels, which, if they do not amuse, are 
unworthy of their name, do not prevent their authors from 
being among the best preachers and teachers the world 
has ever known. . . . Think of Sir W. Scott, Hood. . . . 
Miss Broughton, and the joint work of Gilbert and 
Sullivan.” The abbreviation “ Sir W.” gives a special 
flavour to this apostrophe. The importance of facts, of 
data, has yet to be learned by the average woman speaker; 
but that women are capable of mastering the concrete as 
weU as the abstract surface of a question is shown by the 
valuable contributions of Mrs. J. R. Macdonald to the 
work of the Congress. Women are naturally fond of 
platitude, and there was one which fell from the lips of 


a fair senatress which deserves to become a classic: 
“ Where equity is, justice cannot be far off.” 

The pronouncements of the Congress on the subject of 
literature, journalism, and art will be read with interest. 
They are, of course, imbued with a moral feeling which 
rather tempts the rejoinder: “ L’art pour Part.” The 
Duchess of Sutherland almost made an epigram in rebuking 
women journalists who forgot that “personalities were 
not character-studies.” Mrs. Ida H. Harper stated the 
remarkable fact that “ in Chicago a woman, who has been 
for many years an editorial writer on one of the large 
dailies in that city, does the heavy political writing, treating 
especially the leading questions of tariff and finance,” at 
a salary of 5,000 dobs, a year. An excellent principle in 
co-operative journalism was stated by the same lady. The 
woman-journalist “ must learn to forget that she is a 
woman when she has to work among men at men’s work. 
I do not mean that she must be unwomanly. . . . But if a 
man wants to smoke in her presence when she is at work, 
or keep his hat on, or take his coat off, . . . she must 
remember that it all goes with the place she is in. . . . 
Men like womanly women ; but still they don’t want any 
‘ clinging-vine ’ business about an office.” Miss March 
Phillipps finds that “men write with greater ease and 
lightness because their work is now brought into dose 
contact with that of women.” They should certainly gain 
much “ ease and lightness ’’ if they answered Mrs. 
Harper’s requisition of the woman journalist. “ If her 
own cherished ideas are wholly opposed to those of the 
managing editor, can she substitute his for her own and 
present them in the same strong, convincing manner ? ” 

A striking example of an influential editress is cited by 
Mile. Driicker. Her French is not classic, so we translate 
the passage which refers to the weekly organ Be 
Huisvrouw. “At the head of this journal was ana is still 
an invisible personality, a woman . . . whose veil is so 
thick that several people think that the face hidden 
behind it is that of a man who is afraid of being un¬ 
masked and twitted with having concealed himself under 
a woman’s name.” 

On the subject of romantic literature the most interest¬ 
ing contributions are from foreigners. True, Mrs. Flora 
Anna Steel says some dever things, such as this: “ There 
is nothing sacred from the stylograph pen, which jots 
down even your mistakes as ‘ copy ; but she takes refuge 
in a crypt from the exactions of her too-comprehensive 
subject. Mme. Dick May credits Mme. de Lafayette with 
the creation of the psychological novel. MM. Paul 
Bourget, Edouard Rod and Marcel Provost must take off 
their caps to her. Fraulein von Milde informs us that 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach is Germany’s greatest 
authoress, and that her account of the struggles of 
a murderer’s son “ against prejudice, stupidity and 
malignity ” is “ the best modem novel we possess either 
from men or women.” Observe the calm omnisdence of 
this remark! Mrs. Heinemann—the cultivated novelist 
“Kassandra Vivaria”—stimulates a vague interest in 
various Italian mediocrities whose productiveness amid 
“ the turmoil of intestine wars ” was in itself a kind of 
genius. Finland and Holland offer, it would appear, 
mines of literary wealth still untapped, and translators on 
the look out for “ tips ” cannot do better than consult these 
Transactions on this subject. 

Women have a delightful talent for enthusiasm in 
branch-subjects. The experiences of a woman as a folk¬ 
song collector, given in one of these volumes, is an illus¬ 
tration of what we mean. What man would think of 
making a “ profesaion ” of strolling about asking fisher¬ 
men a propos des hottes to sing him songs ? But Mrs. Lee 
is a folk-song collector who has the courage to present her 
requests without the preliminary of being “ introduced.” 
And because she refrains from introductions, she is re¬ 
minded “of one I had to a well-known lady, from the 
charwoman who cleaned for us both, in a country district, 
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‘ Oh, Mrs. Lee, I think you ought to know Mrs. Maciaren, 
for you both digs your pertaties and weeds your garden. 
You both play the pianner of a Sunday, and you are both 
middle-aged.’ ” 

Of the social, political, industrial side of these trans¬ 
actions it scarcely behoves us to speak. An industrial 
irony of a semi-literary character may be mentioned. 
It is illegal for French women to do night work as com¬ 
positors, but though they are chased from the composing 
room after dark there is nothing to prevent them from 
spending seven hours of the night in folding the journal 
they may not set up. 

Among the methods for securing an alleviation of indus¬ 
trial evils may be mentioned the Consumers’ League of the 
United States, which puts buyers in the possession of such 
facts as enable them to confine their patronage to firms 
which study the sanitary interests of their employees. 
Lord Rowton’s model lodging-houses pay 5 per cent., it 
appears; but the scarcity of house-room is still one of the 
disgraces of civilisation. In the “Report of Council 
Transactions ” is printed an ingenious scheme, drawn up 
by Mr. Gilbert Parker, for affording comfortable accommo¬ 
dation and board for women clerks earning 25s. a week. 
It may be added that several men were represented at the 
Congress, among them Dr. Cecil Reddie and Mr. J. H. 
Badloy, whose schools have pointed the way to a revolution 
in educational methods. 

Lady Aberdeen and her coadjutors may, on the whole, 
be congratulated on the manner of their performance. It 
was apparently, and perhaps justly, thought inexpedient 
to remodel the uncouth locutions of several writers; but 
their assistance might perhaps have been sought for the 
disentangling of a few really unintelligible sentences. 
There are some misprints: “A death-rate increased by 
104 per cent.” (p. 160, “Women in Social Life”), and 
another “ beaute de la statistique,” on p. 44 of “ Women 
in Industrial Life,” are beyond our comprehension. 
Cencin is evidently a misprint for Tencin on p. 127, 
Vol. I. of “ Women in Professions.” But the work 
involved in selecting and condensing was enormous, and 
there is plenty of evidence of conscientious attention to the 
discharge of it. The indexes add greatly to the utility of 
the volumes for reference. 

In conclusion, what will come of all this talk ? Three 
things, in one inevitable order—light, conviction, reform. 
It is woman, whom even man delineated, from of old, as 
Truth leaping from a well, as Aphrodite rising from the 
chaos of waves, who will set this old world right. 


Mr. Lang’s “ Scotland.” 

A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By 

Andrew Lang. Yol. I. (Blackwood. 15s. net.) 

Ere now, alike in fiction and in sober narrative, Mr. Lang 
has touched upon more than one incident of Scottish 
history. It was to be expected that, sooner or later, he 
would busy himself with the whole stirring theme. He 
does not attempt the scale of Hill Burton or of Tytler, 
but proposes a “ general history” in two volumes, which 
shall sum up the results of much recent research, and 
shall, at the same time, “introduce as much as possible 
the element of personal character and adventure, when 
duly vouched for by contemporary chroniclers, or, what is 
better, by contemporary letters and documents.” The 
work is very clearly the outcome of wide reading, moderate 
speculation, and a real judiciousness in using the material 
of imaginative chroniclers, without the pedantry either, 
on the one side, of undue credulity, or, on the other, of 
excessive scepticism. 

The volume now published begins with the Roman 
occupation and ends, in the midst of the sixteenth century, 
with the “ tragedy ” of Cardinal Beaton. The reader who 


is acquainted with the various contributions of Mr. 
Lang to the study of primitive civilisations will regret 
that he has not found it consistent with the scheme of his 
work to give a somewhat fuller discussion of the originet 
and the early beliefs of the Scottish folk. He considers, 
indeed, the divergent theories of Prof. Rhys and Mr. 
Skene as to the Celtic or pre-Aryan character of the Piets 
and their relation to the certainly Celtic Scots. But he 
approaches the question purely from the side of philology, 
and refuses to deal with its more strictly anthropological 
aspects. “To discuss,” he says, “the race and language 
of the tribes who incised on the rocks the universal 
hieroglyphs of early man, who used the polished neolithic 
weapons, to found theories on the shapes of skulls un¬ 
earthed from burrows, is the province of another science, 
not of history.” We rather demur to this. There is but 
one science of men, which is bound to draw its data from 
all sources indifferently, and certainly is not justified in 
consulting philology and neglecting craniology; and, 
sooner or later, historians wifi have to make up their 
minds to deal with the question how far a common 
language implies a common blood, on either or both of 
these a common religious and social organisation. Mr. 
Lang’s treatment of the Celtic religion, again, is a little 
disappointing, consisting, indeed, mainly of a few pretty 
remarks about the Sidhe. Comparative folk-lore, how¬ 
ever, affords material for a much fuller account, at least 
of the cult, if not the mythology, of the Scottish Celts; 
while even this latter can probably be to some extent 
reconstructed on the basis of popular legends and the 
fragments of the Ossianic cycle. On the other hand, Mr. 
Lang’s summary of the nature and results, or want of 
results, of the brief Roman occupation of southern Scot¬ 
land is excellent, and, better still the chapter called 
“Early Culture in Scotland,” in which he deals with 
the obscure problems of crannoges, broohs, and earth 
houses, of the ogamic inscriptions, of the relation of Celt 
and Teuton, of tribal organisation, and of land tenure. 
Later on, a chapter on “ Feudal Scotland ” gives a similar 
survey of a further stage in the history of Scottish civilisa¬ 
tion, and of the special forms taken by the universal West 
European institutions of feudalism in their application to 
the northern realm. All these synoptic chapters are very 
well done, and show real ability in the difficult task of 
extracting the essential from volumes of learned and often 
conjectural discussion. They are interspersed among 
other chapters of more direct narrative. Naturally, in 
handling the whole of the mediaeval period of Scottish 
history, Mr. Lang is bound to keep before him the central 
theme of the relations between the Scottish and the 
English crowns. He traces, so far as the chroniclers 
permit, these relations during the dynasties of Kenneth 
McAlpine and Malcolm Canmore; and thus leads on to 
their dramatic outcome in the heroic struggles of the 
Wallace and the Bruce. Finally, he enters upon the 
chronicle of the mournful and fated house of Stuart. 
The reign of James the First, for all the failings of that 
high-handed monarch, is a pleasant oasis in the somewhat 
gloomy mediaeval story. The forces of disorder were too 
much, in the long run, for James’s gallant attempt to 
“make the key keep the castle, and the bracken bush 
keep the cow through all Scotland ”; but, at least, he 
“would be a king,” and legend gathered round his name. 
It need hardly be said that Mr. Lang dismisses with a 
sarcastic comment the somewhat flimsy theory which 
would deny to King James the authorship of “ The King’s 
Quair.” With regard to “ Kate Barlass,” however, he is 
less conservative: “The legend of Catherine Douglas, 
who barred the boltless door with her arm, is, unfortu¬ 
nately, late and, perhaps, apocryphal.” From James the 
First to James the Sixth the history of England is tragic, 
a “circle of calamity.” The permanent element in the 
shifting phantasmagoria of royal minorities, intrigues, 
treacheries, and vendettas is “the essential and national 
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idea of resistance to England ”; and it was previously in 
the closest union with England that history had national 
salvation in store for the country. The accuracy of Mr. 
Lang’s estimate, both of episodes and of the general trend 
of things, must bo left to the specialist to judge. Likely, 
Mr. Lang will have enough of criticism, for Scots are not 
slow to controversy in a good, or other, cause. As to the 
literary qualities of the book, we may say a word. They 
seem to us of a very high order. Mr. Lang has the 
lightest of touches in the presentment of material, which 
he has put together with the most conscientious pains. 
We had not thought that a difficult and broken chronicle, 
filled with crabbed names, could be made so interesting 
in the reading. He has a keen scent for the picturesque 
in phrase and detail, for the colour of a scene, for the 
quaint homespun of a contemporary writer. A brief 
specimen of his easy and effective narrative will not be 
out of place: 

Of Scotlaud under James I. we have a curious aud well- 
known sketch from the pen of -Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini. 
Sent by the Council of Basel, a very young man at the 
time, the future Pius II. came into the frozen north like 
a shiveriog Italian greyhound on a curling-rink. There 
was only a space of little more than three hours of sun¬ 
light in winter, a circumstance since altered in the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation. He calls the king a square-built 
man and too fat. He was anxious to see the tree which 
breeds Solan geese, but it was too far north. The half- 
naked poor, begging at church doorj [a queer thing for an 
Italian to complain of], received not bread but a stone, 
which is greasy and bums. There is no wood in this 
naked region. Not till he reached Newcastle on his way 
south did -Eneas find himself in a decently habitable 
region. Frightened by a storm at sea, he had made a vow 
of a barefoot pilgrimage to White Kirk. The weather was 
frosty, and the pilgrim suffered grievous things. Scot¬ 
land was a country of unwalled cities: the houses, as a 
rule, were built without mortar, the horses were email, 
and curry-combs were unknown. Conversation was 
chiefly abuse of the English. When Kegnault Girard 
came to bring the Daughter of Scotland to Prance, for her 
hapless marriage with the future Lmis XI., he presented 
the queen with chestnuts, pears, and apples, and she was 
much pleased, for there is little fruit in Scotland. A mule 
was also a rare novelty, and much admired. Begnault 
speaks touchingly of the tears shed by James when he 
parted from his child. 

Mr. Lang “was ever a fighter,” and in these pages he 
more than once trails his coat. Mr. Henley brought a 
hornets’ nest about his ears by praising Bums from a new 
and unconventional point of view. Mr. Lang is hardly 
lees audacious in suggesting some qualifications of 
Knoxolatry. But his attitude towards Knox is as nothing 
when compared with his attitude towards the Douglases. 

Few things in Scottish history have been more dis¬ 
guised in popular books than the conduct of the house of 
Douglas. The comradeship of Bruce and the Good Lord 
James has thrown a glamour over the later Douglases— 
men princely in rank, daring in the field, but often bitterly 
anti-national. The partiality of Hume of Godscroft, their 
aeniutchie or legendary historian, the romances of Pitscottie, 
the ignorance or prejudice of Protestant writers like Kuox 
and Buchanan, the poetry of Scott, and the Platonic Pro¬ 
testantism of Mr. Froude. have conceded the selfish 
treachery of the house of Angus ! 

This is Mr. Lang’s deliberate judgment; nor can he, when 
he meets a Douglas in the highways or the by-ways of his 
book, restrain a passing sneer. The Douglases doubt¬ 
less have their hereditary sennachia still, and we take 
it that anent this book there will ere long be wigs upon 
the green. As for us, we are indifferent to the repu¬ 
tations of clans or of church reformers, but we cannot 
away with Mr. Lang’s practice of grouping his references 
and minor notes at the end of each chapter. It does not 
really add to the comeliness of the printed page, for the 
reference numbers remain hung up there. And as a matter 
of convenience, it is detestable. 


Compress! Compress! 

First and Last Poems. By Arabella Shore. (Grant 
Richards. Ss. net.) 

Lenity to poets is not a charge of which we should feel 
greatly ashamed, nor is it the most heinous in the cata¬ 
logue of possible sins. But criticism has its duties, and 
Miss Shore’s volume enforces their exercise. The tyro, it 
is true, has his privileges; but the fact that these poems 
are avowedly the work of a lifetime forbids her the 
privileges of a beginner, though the book itself might well 
seem to claim them. What is it that we are apt to find in 
female writers with no shadowy touch of the poet’s im¬ 
pulse, no outflow of heart and fancy which makes for 
verse, causing us reluctantly to deny them the attribute 
of classicality ? Unclassicality, being a negative quality, 
may present itself in many ways. Most often it takes the 
form of diffuseness, diction inclining to conversational and 
journalistic conventions, disillusionisingly work-a-day 
speech in a tongue which has its separate and inexhaustibly 
opulent language sealed to poetic service, unsoiled by 
profane use. There is no virtue, indeed, per se in a 
pilfered richness of far-brought jargon; but at least it 
gives some merciful disguise to poverty of internal idea. 
Weak substance shows weakest associated with the loose- 
fitting customary phrase; good substance is enfeebled 
when it is sent abroad in such uncostly habit. Such un¬ 
classicality is far from the educated simplicity of art or 
plenary inspiration—which is the finest art; far as chicken- 
broth from Liebig’s Extract, far as distilled water from 
keen spring-water. It is poetry in ready-made clothing. 
And the separation from the significant fulness and inclu¬ 
siveness of the great poets is enhanced by little femininities 
of expression which fatally suggest the feeble impulsive¬ 
ness of the drawing-room; little dilutions of sentence- 
structure which recall the watered prattle of five o’clock 
tea. “ Compress! ” we sigh irritably; “in pity of poetry, 
good Madam, compress ! ” This unclassicality, in more or 
less degree, we impute to Miss Shore. 

A cloud—that’s Future Life—what lies before. 

Why tell us that future life lies before ? 

How stronger far 

The grasp of what hath been than what shall be. 

The weak tautology and the weak italics are alike 
characteristic. 

Has God willed to tell 

By means of some strong instinct—hope and awe— 

That when the last sigh’s uttered a soul springs 
• Out in a moment on God-given wings 

To scenes undreamt of, nor by poet’s rhyme 
Pictured, nor traveller to earth’s farthest clime. 

“Some strong instinct,” “earth’s farthest clime”—what 
could be more vague, customary, juiceless, and inadequate 
than these phrases, except the nerveless structure of the 
whole passage ? A little further on Miss Shore apostro¬ 
phises those who / 

Hold the human creature just 
A solid nothing, 

which is an absurdity that a little attention to meaning 
would have avoided. For, unfortunately, it is not only in 
form that she falls short. The saplessness which too often 
affects her language clings likewise to the substance. She 
is a meditative singer; but to be a meditative singer is not 
necessarily to be a thoughtful singer. Inexperience 
(specially female inexperience) loves vast, vague themes, 
which admit an interminable rambling looseness by their 
very absence of limit; so that no thought, however dis¬ 
jointed and inconsequential, comes irrelevant. Experience 
is well satisfied to make the most of a prudently contracted 
theme. Miss Shore is not a novice, but she shares this 
trait with the novice ambitious of profundity. One would 
spell “tyro” in such a title as Death and Immortality ; or, 
Life and Death. A whole treatise of philosophy or theo- 
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logy might be written under the title. But the reader 
who adventures on Miss Shore’s poem will not find him¬ 
self carried out of his depth; though (if he be a logician) 
he may be out of his patience. In the less ambitious 
meditative poems a copious fluency of obvious reflections 
mingles with a regrettable lack of thought in the expres¬ 
sion. 

You lead us to the mountain-top 
Where the great God who formed our kind 
Sees, nor condemns, the tears that drop 
From spirits bounded and half-blind. 

Must one ascend a mountain-top for the Almighty to 
discern one’s tears? And if not, what does the stan/.a 
mean ? She wishes to Tennyson: 

The God that did such sadness send 
Send thee all comfort with it too ; 

and then rejoices to learn that He has “ brought my 
mystic wishes true.” What is there “mystic” in so 
commonplace a wish ? And when she concludes by bidding 
the late Laureate 

Twine all lost desires 
About this central shaft of hope, 

how can you twine a lost object about any thing ? These 
are trifles, but they are the trifles which make the 
difference between poetry and not-poetry. Nor can we 
say that the narrative poems, though better, reach any 
high standard. She concludes one poem on Woman with 
the words, 

She asks no royal grant, 

For she is free-bom too; 

Give her her human rights, and see what she can do ! 

Well, for one thing, she can write very much better 
poetry than Miss Shore has succeeded in writing. Better 
Miss Shore might write if she had a mind. “It is the 
mind,” as Lamb said, “ that is wanting.” Heart and 
sensibilities she has in plenty; but for poetry a little 
more is needed, which Miss Shore has not yet attained. 


Our Confounded Superiority. 

Three Men on the Bummel. By Jerome K. Jerome. 

(Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d.) 

Sucii books as this are the despair of the reviewer. They 
do not, in fact, call for reviewing at all. They are written, 
they are published, the first edition consists of twenty 
thousand copies—and that is all that need be said. Their 
sole object being to make you laugh, if they succeed their 
existence is justified, and if they fail they are naught. To 
be quite frank, this particular book has not made us laugh 
at all, and therefore, as we have said, for ourselves it is 
naught. But as against this inability on our own part 
must be placed the testimony of a family of our acquaint¬ 
ance—collectively and individually quite as capable as we 
are—who have been reading Mr. Jerome’s work in its 
serial form, and have laughed themselves weary over it, 
the test of our own laughter falls to the ground. 

It might, however, answer the purpose of a review to 
inquire a little into the reasons why we ourselves have 
been unable to laugh. The chief and embracing reason 
is, of course, that we did not find it funny; but the case 
may be explored rather more fully than that. What, as a 
rule, does make us laugh? Well, we like a comic writer 
to have a gift of surprise. Mr. Jerome advertises the end 
of his joke from the very start. We like a comic writer to 
leave something to ourselves. Mr. Jerome leaves nothing. 
This is perhaps a sufficient explanation. But to go on, we 
like, in a narrative of the adventures of fellow-creatures on 
a holiday, to be a little bit interested in the minds of those 
fellow-creatures. Mr. Jerome has invented three of the 
least interesting figures that we can remember. And, 


finally, we like humour to be fresh. Mr. Jerome’s mechanism 
is the mechanism of Mark Twain (which has been stale 
these twenty years), and he lacks any of that great 
humorist’s inspiration. 

Now, all this looks like a large indictment of Mr. 
Jerome; but we want it to be clearly understood that we 
consider it really an indictment of ourselves. Through 
an unfortunate familiarity with the books of a different 
class of writers, and a regrettable prejudice in favour of 
half tones, we have spoiled our mind for Mr. Jerome’s 
peculiar qualities. It does not give us the least pleasure 
to realise this; on the contrary, when we remember the 
exultant faces of two boys who related to us—breathlessly, 
one helping the other—the substance of the previous 
instalment of Three Men on the Bummel in the paper in 
which it appeared, we are filled with sorrow, almost with 
shame, because our effort to pump up a little enthusiasm 
over the jest (it related to the discomfort of patent bicycle 
saddles), and to simulate something that should pass for 
laughter, was so ghastly a failure that all the happy 
spirits died out of the expression of those appreciative 
readers, and we saw, and saw it with the utmost concern— 
for they consider us somewhat in the light of a dictator 
on books—an air of misgiving take its place, as though 
the doubt as to whether this sort of thing really was so 
funny as they had thought were creeping into their 
minds. Mr. Jerome may rest assured that we said nothing 
to spoil his welcome in that house. And it is because we 
do not want to do so in any other house that we have 
endeavoured to explain the situation so minutely. 


A Cape Politician. 

The Life and Times of Sir John Charles Molteno, K.C.M.O., 

First Premier of Cape Colony. By P. A. Molteno. 

2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co. 28s.) 

At first sight it would seem strange that the life of a 
Colonial politician, even one who possessed a claim to 
remembrance in that he was the first Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony, could not be told in less space than two 
stout volumes which, between them, contain little short 
of a thousand pages. To tell the truth, we live so fast 
nowadays that Sir J. C. Molteno and all that he did, or 
might have done, are already in a fair way to be forgotten; 
ana, therefore, it is not surprising that Mr. P. A. Molteno 
should think it his duty to bring the fact of Sir J. C. 
Molteno’s existence, personal and political, once more 
before the public. But the mystery vanishes with 
reading. The book is not so much a life of a former 
Premier of Cape Colony as a long and violent attack on 
two great men who have passed away—Lord Carnarvon 
and Sir Bartle Frere—who were before their time, and, 
consequently, were misunderstood and abused in their 
lifetime, and whose honoured graves are no protection 
from the spite of lesser men. What is valuable in this 
“ life ” could have been told in a quarter of the space, 
and this revival of forgotten controversies will have but 
little interest for the public. Mr. P. A. Molteno is not 
always accurate in his facts and in his suggestions of fact. 
Careful reading shows that he is aware that Sir Bartle 
Frere did not annex the Transvaal; but the impression 
left on the mind of one who came fresh to the subject 
would undoubtedly be that the Transvaal in 1877 was a 
flourishing and not a bankrupt State, and that Sir Bartle 
Frere was prompted by original sin to swallow it up. On 
p. 200 of Yol. II. Mr. Molteno says: “ It has been 
contended that Sir Bartle Frere was not a consenting 
party to the annexation of the Transvaal.” Mr. Molteno 
must, however, be aware, as he has presumably followed 
South African questions, that the present Sir Bartle Frere 
not long ago called attention in the public press to an 
article written by his father in a magazine nearly twenty 
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years ago, in which the ex-Govemor of the Cape specifi¬ 
cally declared that the annexation of the Transvaal was 
decided upon before he went out to South Africa, and that 
he was only connected with it after the event. A writer 
who takes upon himself to deal with the politics of that 
period should have known this fact even without Sir 
Bartle Frere’s article, and certainly without the reminder 
by that statesman’s son. If Mr. Molteno does know of it, 
he has been successful in concealing his knowledge. 

But to turn to the nominal subject of the book. Sir 
J. C. Molteno was an Englishman of Italian descent, his 
father being in the Civil Service at Somerset House as 
Deputy Controller of Legacy Duty. The future Premier 
went out to the Cape in 1831 at the age of seventeen, 
and, after a few years’ experience, started in business on 
his own account. Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book is the short account of Mr. Molteno’s life in the 
great Karroo, which was in those days much what the 
back country of Rhodesia is now. In 1843 he bought a 
farm at Nelspoort, at the foot of the Nieuwfeld Mountains, 
situated on the Salt River. The place is now on the 
railway, about halfway between Cape Town and De Aar 
Junction, of which so much has been heard of late. Not 
much over half a century ago, 

this part of Africa harboured a greater variety and a 
greater number of the largest animals in the world than 
any other continent. The abundance of food thus avail¬ 
able led to a corresponding variety of carnivorous animals 
and birds of prey, the former being led by the king of 
beasts—the lion himself, while next to him came the fierce 
leopard locally called a tiger, owing to its cunning, its 
vindictiveness and strength ; below these came numerous 
leopards in a descending scale of size, with wild dogs, wild 
cats of every kind, wolves, hyenas, and jackals. The lion 
was just emigrating from this district when Mr. Molteno 
arrived. His shepherds appeared before him in a scared 
condition, and reported having seen one in the long reeds 
of the Balt River Ylei soon after he had settled in this part. 
It may be easily imagined what formidable difficulties the 
presence of these wild animals presented to the stock 
farmer. . . . The larger game began to move away before 
man, and the defenceless sheep took its place, and was 
called upon to supply food to the vast number of carnivora 
which were in occupation of the country. The lambs were 
carried off in numbers by the jackals, the wolves and hyenas 
made away with the grown sheep, the tiger would descend 
from his rocky fastness and in one night would indulge his 
love of slaughter and his thirst for blood by destroying 
twenty or thirty of your most valuable sheep, merely drink¬ 
ing their blood at the throat, and leaving them otherwise 
untorn. At another time, desiring a change of diet, your 
promising foal was carried off, and your calves were dealt 
with in a similar manner. 

In 1854 Mr. J. C. Molteno represented Beaufort in the 
Cape Parliament, and formed his first Cabinet in 1872. 
He remained a principal figure in Cape politics until 1882, 
when he finally retired and was made a K.C.M.G. on the 
recommendation of Lord Kimberley, who was then Colo¬ 
nial Minister. Sir J. C. Molteno died on September 1, 
1886, at the age of seventy-two. 

He had lived long enough to be above the bitterness of 
party feeling. His death was the occasion of a unanimous 
and sincere expression of sorrow from the whole of the 
country, and from all political parties, who felt that they 
had lost a great and good man, indeed “ the most repre¬ 
sentative man that the country had yet produced, whose 
name will ever be associated with the history of the 
Colony, and whose public career may always serve as a 
model for men, possibly possessed of more superficial 
brilliance, but who will never outshine him in the sterling 
qualities of political honesty, sound judgment, and common 
sense ” {Cape Argus). 

This certainly does not exceed the bounds of panegyric. 
Sir J. C. Molteno was an honest, cautious, and conscientious 
politician, without much foresight or imagination. The 
vast changes which have taken place of late in South 
Africa were beyond his prescience, and his mind seemed 


unable to grasp more than the Cape Colony as it was when 
he knew it. His biographer has written his life from the 
same narrow point of view. As will be seen from the 
quotations, Mr. Molteno does not lay claim to any literary 
merit, or to any graces of style, and the book is emphatic¬ 
ally not one to be taken up by the man wishing to learn 
the actual state of things in South Africa. It is an arsenal 
of controversial matter, intended first for the glorification 
of Sir J. C. Molteno, and secondly for the vilification of 
Lord Carnarvon and Sir Bartle Frere—if, indeed, the order 
should not be reversed. Still, it may be of some value to 
the future historian as giving the point of view of a certain 
set of politicians in South Africa, and for the sake of 
understanding that standpoint some will perhaps consent 
to wade through a mass of irrelevant matter. Had the 
book been the work of a judge and not of an advocate, the 
occasional passages in which Mr. Molteno hits the nail on 
the head would have had a greater chance of receiving 
attention. 


Some Lessons for England. 

Lessons of the War with Spain, and other Articles. By 

Alfred T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., Captain United States 

Navy. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Captain Mahan’s aim in publishing these articles, col¬ 
lected from various American periodicals, is, as he says, to 
aid in the formation of an intelligent public opinion. And 
this not merely by pointing out the chief lessons which 
the American people ought to draw from their recent war 
with Spain. He thinks that the public should have a 
better acquaintance with the leading principles of warfare, 
which, as he says, are few and simple; and that the way 
to induce a better acquaintance in the public is to place 
before them narratives of warlike operations disencum¬ 
bered of the detailed technicalities in which military and 
naval writers delight to array their works. The Lessons of 
the War with Spain is Captain Mahan’s endeavour to 
supply such a narrative—what he calls a skeleton account 
of the operations leading up to the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet, with comments elucidating the principles, 
naval and military, on which they were based, or which 
they illustrate. It certainly fulfils his intention; its 
lucidity should make it understandable to any intelligent 
unprofessional reader, though perhaps an occasional 
danger of confusion might have been avoided by rele¬ 
gating to notes some of the incidental digressions in which 
the writer indulges, however timely and useful in them¬ 
selves. 

The book should be hardly less valuable to us than to 
Americans. If the excesses of the American “yellow” 
press (on which Captain Mahan is very severe) are avoided 
among us, it is none the less true that public opinion needs 
enlightening on many points. One lesson to which he 
calls attention has been driven home to ourselves recently. 
It is the ruinousness of preparing only or chiefly for defen¬ 
sive war. Sums of money are sunk on “ home defence ” 
which would better have been spent in preparing an ex¬ 
peditionary force, in strengthening our attack. For (apart 
from wars of the Boer type) the most effective, quickest, 
and least costly way of preventing invasion or attack by 
the enemy is to maim and occupy him by attack on his 
own resources. Mere defence, as the writer emphasises, 
leaves the enemy free to select his point of assault, while 
the passive side has to consider and guard every possible 
point of injury in a large extent of vulnerable spots; it 
leaves his sinews of war intact, even though his blows be 
baffled, and thereby lingers out the hostilities, which 
energetic attack might conclude at once—as happened 
with the American attack on Spain. 

A cognate lesson is the neglect of coast defence, of 
fortifications. For lack of this, the American blockade of 
Cuba was never secure against attack, as it should have 
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been. Cienfuegos and Havana both required blockade; 
but only the blockade of Havana could be secured by an 
adequate squadron of battleships. That of Cienfuegos 
could at any time have been raised by the appearance of 
a Spanish warship. And why ? Because Schley’s Flying 
Squadron, which ought to have been before Cienfuegos, 
was locked up in Hampton Hoads, to calm the fears of the 
undefended and panic-stricken coast-towns. Only when 
Cervera’s whereabouts was known could the authorities 
bring the Flying Squadron into action. Captain Mahan 
thinks that England’s dependence on other nations for 
food supply makes coast defence less important to her, 
and reduces her to depend chiefly on her fleet. But it 
may be questioned whether the possible panic of our great 
coast-towns might not produce a more or less paralysing 
effect on a portion of our fleet, obliging it to be kept in 
home waters when it was seriously needed elsewhere. 

Another point is the value of battleships which can act 
together as a fleet, having, at any rate approximately, the 
same speed and the same offensive power. Not speed, 
but combined weight of guns and ability to steam and 
manoeuvre together is the desideratum. Therefore, he 
advocates building a number of battleships of a certain 
medium type and practically equivalent speed, rather than 
sink the money on a few ships of large size. In connexion 
with this, and to be noted because there is a popular 
delusion to the contrary, is his emphatic declaration that 
battleships do not become useless because they are 
“ obsolete ”—that is, because ships of superior design are 
built subsequently. In the first place, such “obsolete” 
ships can be used, like irregular troops, for secondary 
purposes, setting free the newer ships for the more im¬ 
portant duties proper to them—an invaluable function. 
Secondly, and more important yet, it is the view of naval 
authorities that the first line of battle, even though 
victorious, would be crippled and used up during the 
encounters and accidents of the opening war. Final 
victory would then rest with the nation which had the 
most “ obsolete ” ships to fall back upon; to fill the gaps 
in its first line, or, if necessary, to form a new fleet. 
Then the value to England of her numerous so-called 
“obsolete” battleships would become evident, and prob¬ 
ably turn the scale decisively. 

Of the many other lessons drawn by Captain Mahan 
from the war we do not speak, though most valuable for 
a right understanding of hostilities by the public. We 
have contented ourselves with a few which appeared most 
directly applicable to England, and for the rest we refer 
the reader to his exceedingly valuable and able book. 


Other New Books. 

Cbicket in Many Climes. Bv P. F. Warneb. 

Mr. P. F. Warner (who is known to his friends and to 
ardent cricketers as “ Plum ”) is the Middlesex amateur. 
After every English season, more or less, for some years 
he has added to the cricket of the summer—so insatiable 
are the sons of the game!—by joining an autumn or 
winter eleven for playing in other regions of the earth— 
the West Indies, America, Oporto, Canada, and South 
Africa—and it is the records of these tours which are given 
in his book. It was, perhaps, well to have them in this 
permanent form, for though many pages are necessarily 
rather small beer, and each bears a striking resemblance 
to the last, yet Lord Hawke, Mr. Warner’s captain (to 
whom the book is dedicated) has done, by projecting these 
tours, so much for the cult of cricket in Greater Britain 
that a chronicle of the achievement is a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the history of the game. Mr. Warner’s volume, 
however, has another value—it is vivacious and un¬ 
affectedly amusing. Many authors strive in vain all their 


life for these two gifts—vivacity and amusiveness. Mr. 
Warner steps lightly in, and, holding the pen with not a 
tithe of the seriousness that belongs to his grasp of the 
bat, succeeds in capturing both. The book is the re¬ 
flection of a happy, wholesome, public-school athletic 
temperament. (Heinemann.) 

Bruges: an Historical Sketch. 

By Wilfrid C. Bobinson. 

If we cannot say that Mr. Bobinson has produced that 
history of Bruges which has hitherto been sadly to seek, 
in English at all events, he has unquestionably given us 
an attractive and exceedingly well-written book. It is not 
to bo expected that everybody who writes about Long¬ 
fellow’s “quaint old Flemish city” should catch its 
atmosphere and fix its aspects with the consummate 
art of the late M. George Bodenbach—we know, indeed, 
of no book which suggests the tender melancholy and 
paints the dreamy existence of the half-dead city like 
“ Bruges la Morte.” It is a wonderful story of commer¬ 
cial splendour, sturdy fighting, utter decay and abject 
misery, which Mr. Bobinson has to tell and tells so well, 
and there are some novel points in his volume which 
deserve attention. He calls in question, for instance, the 
statements of the old writers as to the enormous population 
of Bruges relatively to its area, and, much as he loves it,' 
he seems to suggest that it can never have been the 
premier city of Christendom. We should have been glad 
to see less actual history—which is already familiar enough 
—and more about the literary and artistic associations of the 
town. We read of it in Dante. Caxton abode there for at 
least three years; it is highly probable that Sir Thomas 
More wrote part of his Utopia there; so literary was it, 
indeed, early in the sixteenth century, that to Justus Lipsius 
it presented itself as the flower and Athens of the Low 
Countries. With its Memling and Pourbus in art, its 
Simon Stevin in mathematics, its Breidel and De Coninck 
as warriors and statesmen, Bruges possesses a roll of fame 
which even its neighbour, Ghent, with its Van Eyck, its 
Charles V., and its John of Gaunt can hardly beat. But 
to-day it is as the“Ville Musee," with its sweet savour 
of antiquity, its contemplative streets, and the placid 
tranquillity of its life, that we all know and delight in 
it. (Bruges: Louis de Flancke. 4s.) 

Government or Human Evolution. By E. Kelly. 

During his connexion with the Good Government Clubs, 
which were organised in New York for the purpose of 
defeating Tammany Hall, the author of this book dis¬ 
covered that the world is out of joint, and he came to the 
laudable resolution to set it right. He found—what, 
indeed, he might have found at an earlier date—that very 
few people possess a working code of first principles, but 
simply vegetate in what has been aptly called “ the fur¬ 
nished lodging of tradition.” He accordingly worked out 
a systematic view of life so as to enable people to labour 
in unison toward a common ideal, and the result is the 
little volume before us. 

The author covers a wide field, too wide, in fact, 
for the dimensions of his book. He travels, metaphor¬ 
ically speaking, from China to Peru, and has some¬ 
thing to say about everything, but unfortunately he 
gives many openings for the guns of opponents. 
Thus he states, on the authority of John Fiske, 
that the infant brain is comparatively free from the 
convolutions which differentiate an educated brain from 
an uneducated one, and on the strength of this he argues 
that Nature brings a man into the world with a compara¬ 
tively blank scroll upon which education can inscribe its 
law. But this is doing great injustice to that profound 
thinker, John Fiske, who contended that an infant’s mind 
is not a blank sheet, but rather a sheet' written over with 
invisible ink, and that the brain has definite tendencies 
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even at birth. Again, we are asked to believe that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would have us contemplate with philo¬ 
sophic calm the miseries of the world, ana quietly look on 
while struggling humanity fought it out according to the 
Queensberry rules. This is worse than sheer nonsense, 
and a very superficial acquaintance with Mr. Spencer’s 
teaching would have prevented the author from giving 
expression to such a baseless calumny. (Longmans.) 


Fiction. 

Sophia. By Stanley Weyman. 

(Longmans. 6s.) 

Mk. Weyman’s twelfth novel gives an elaborate and life¬ 
like picture of English manners in the year 1742, but it is 
somewhat slight as to theme, and the interest is scarcely 
well-sustained. The characters, moreover, are not pre¬ 
sented in such a fight as to excite either much admiration 
or much curiosity. Sophia is a young girl of breeding, 
with most of the faults of the eighteenth century Feminine. 
She is hoodwinked by a scoundrel, and when Sir Hervey 
Coke rescues her from a precarious situation she behaves 
with something of that shrewishness which her sister, 
Mrs. Northey, had exercised towards herself. Sophia is 
by no means a fascinating heroine, according to Mr. 
Weyman. Sir Hervey makes a real man, but his passion 
for the missish Sophia seems to rest on a frail foundation. 
Mrs. Northey is the most convincing person in the story. 
Her tongue wags with an excellent realism, and though 
she is a detestable creature, we like her for her flesh and 
blood. Sophia’s brother, Sir Tom, is a young fool; Lady 
Betty is a ninny; Mr. Northey is a pompous ass ; Hawkes- 
worth, Oriana, and Oriana’s father are adventurers all, of 
a peculiarly loathsome kind: so runs the list. The fact is 
that in Sophia the ingenuous reader pines for something 
to love; Sir Hervey is not enough. The other sort of 
reader, the sort that looks the horse in the mouth, will 
perceive that the intrigue of the tale is badly managed; 
since in the first half of the book is Sophia all but freed 
from her entanglements when mere chance steps in at the 
last instant and bids the game continue; this means 
clumsy craftsmanship. He will also perceive that not 
once does the emotional quality of the story rise to any 
notable height. In this respect the best chapter is that 
entitled “ King Smallpox ”: 

On the huge low wooden bed from which the coarse blue 
and white bedding protruded, two bodies lay sheeted. At 
their feet the candles burned dull before the window that 
should have been open, but was shut; as the thick noisome 
air of the room, that turned him sick and faint, told him. 
Near the bed, on the farther side, stood that he sought; 
Sophia, her eyes burning, her face like paper. His prey 
then was there, there, within his reach; but she had not 
spoken without reason. Death, death in its most loath¬ 
some aspect lay between them; and the man’s heart was as 
water, Ms feet like lead. 

“ If you come near me,” she whispered, “ if you come a 
step nearer I will snatch this sheet from them, and I will 
wrap you in it! And you will die ! In eight days you 
will be dead! Will you see them ? Will you see what 
you will be ? ” And she lowered her hand to raise the 
sheet. 

He stepped back a pace, livid and shaking. “ You she- 
devil ! ” he muttered. “ You witch ! ” 

“ Go! ” she answered, in the same low tone. “ Go ! 
Or I will bring your death to you! And you will die ! As 
you have lived, foul, noisome, corrupt, you will die ! In 
eight days you will die—if you come one step nearer! ” 

She took a step forward herself. The man turned and 
fled. 

Let us add that there is much quiet goodness in the 
book, and a continual striving towards naturalism and an 
avoidance of outworn conventions. 


The Kings of the East. By Sydney C. Grier. 

(Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 

In this novel Miss Grier continues the adventures of the 
Mortimer family among European politics. “ Count Cyril ” 
now figures as the central impulse of a movement for the 
transformation of Palestine into a true Hebrew realm. 
“ What a future would lie before the country which had 
the support of all the Jews in the world!” exclaims the 
Count, with his incurable grandioseness of idea. Lady 
Phil, his niece, is passionately wooed by a king, but ulti¬ 
mately, in a manner highly conventional, marries an 
excellent young Cambridge person of the name of Mans¬ 
field. The whole book, under an outward aspect of fresh¬ 
ness and diversity, conceals a steadfast and immovable 
conventionality. Lord Caerleon’s letter to his brother in 
Chap. II., for example, is a piece of pure convention—as 
conventional as a “ stage-letter.” And what shall be said 
of a passage like the following ? 

“I should like to say a word or two to that fellow,” 
muttered Mansfield, indicating by a backward glance the 
oracle of fashion. 

“I earnestly hope you won’t. In the first place, he 
would not understand your German, and your righteous 
indignation would therefore be wasted. In the next, I 
would rather not kill him if I can help it.” 

“KU1 him? How?” 

“With a sword, my dear youth. Excuse me, but you 
are really so refreshingly young. Is it beyond your powers 
of imagination to conceive that if you insulted him he 
would forthwith challenge me?” 

“ I can look after my own quarrels, Count,” very 
haughtily. 

“ In that case I should very soon have a funeral to look 
after in the British cemetery,” was the calm reply. 

The fact is, Miss Grier’s recipe for the manufacture of 
cosmopolitan novels is growing effete with use. She is a 
clever craftsman—constructs well, writes well, and wears 
the cloak of omniscience with ease and grace. Her work 
is readable, and agreeable enough so long as you maintain 
towards it an attitude of polite interest. But if you 
demand from it more than you would demand from an 
acquaintance it will fail you, because it has nothing more 
than this to give. 


Notes on Novels. 

\_These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Hilda Wade. By Grant Allen. 

This series of episodes was appearing in a magazine 
at the time of Mr. Grant Allen’s death, and it is understood 
that he considered it his best work of fiction. It is a 
story of advanced medical science, in which Hilda Wade’s 
womanly intuition in reading character, temperament, and 
physical signs, places her almost abreast of the great 
Prof. Sebastian. Hilda Wade and Sebastian are soon 
pitted against each other in a deep private concern affect¬ 
ing the memory of Hilda’s father. Both characters are 
powerfully drawn. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

From Door to Door. By Bernard Capes. 

Mr. Capes has here printed stories contributed by him 
to a number of magazines, and six others which appear 
for the first time. The miscellaneous character of the col¬ 
lection is indicated in the sub-title : “A Book of Romances, 
Fantasies, Whimsies, and Levities,” Mr. Capee’s now 
familiar style is very apparent, dip where one will: “ Now, 
as they stood a moment, watchful of each other, the apple 
in the peasant’s throat flickered of a sudden ; and imme¬ 
diately a rising moan, a very strange little ululation, began 
to make itself audible, and the man lifted his chin, as if to 
give some voice in him freer passage.” (Blackwood. 6s.). 
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From Sand-hill to Pins. By Bret Harts. 

Seven short stories, ail characteristic: “A Niece of 
‘ Snapshot Harry’s ’ ” is the story of a coach accident in 
the Bockies; “ A Jack and Jill of the Sierras ” is a mining 
story, with a romance in it; and in “ A Belle of Canada 
City,” “ Mr. Bilson’s Housekeeper,” &c., we are in familiar 
Bret Harte environments. (Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 

Nell Gwynn—Comedian. By F. Frankfort Moore. 

With a very light hand Mr. Moore weaves some of the 
incidents of Nell Gwynn’s life into a readable story. We 
meet Nell outside the King’s Playhouse in Drury-lane, 
selling her oranges, and joking with the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham and Sir Charles Sedley and finally with the King 
when he leaves the theatre. “ ’Tis either a fortune or a 
huge misfortune,” says her plebeian lover, Dick Harraden, 
when Nell is engaged by Mr. Killigrew to act in the 
King’s company. The vein of comedy is kept throughout, 
and the story is illustrated by photographs. (Pearson 
Ltd. 6s.) 

Kiddy. By Tom Gallon. 

Mr. Gallon’s gallery of Dickensian characters is dis¬ 
tinctly enriched by “ Kiddy ” and the Deak family. The 
picture of Mr. Deak, the desk-bound, soul-crushed pluto¬ 
crat who has never known the joy of life, and is aware of 
it, is capitally drawn. His niece, Kiddy Tremlett, is his 
ray of sunslune, and her love affairs supply Mr. Deak 
with emotions and incidents which amply compensate for 
the dulness of his earlier life. “ The fierce joy or pain 
of living had passed him by . . . now, with the obstinacy 
of the inexperienced, he would have been glad to clutch— 
gingerly, perhaps—at Sorrow’s robe, if in that way he 
might see life.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Sanctuary Club. 

By L. T. Meadb and R. Eustace. 

A medical-psychological series of episodes, with which 
the Sanctuary dub—an advanced sanatorium at Hamp¬ 
stead—has only a general connexion. The narrator acts 
as doctor and personal friend to many of the patients, and 
has “ to face adventures the most thrilling and dangers 
of so hairbreadth a character that even now my pulse 
quickens when I think of them.” (Ward, Lock, os.) 

By Mrs. L. T. Meads and 
Where the Shoe Pinches. Clifford Halifax. 

Mrs. Meade’s industry is uncanny. Here, in collabora¬ 
tion, she relates the experiences of a London doctor who 
sees “ day by day human nature without any gloss upon 
it,” and who undertakes to show “ where the shoe pinches 
in many lives.” Sixteen shoes are described, and their' 
cruel points indicated. (Chambers. 3s. 6d.) 

To the Healing of the Sea. By Francis H. Hardy. 

A capital love story, starting with a Stock Exchange 
disaster in New York, whereby Caroll Livingstone is com- 

elled to leave America to avert ruin. On the St. Paul 

e meets Clara Eastwin—“ both new to the sea and its 
invitations; strangers to the forcing and fusing isolation 
of steamer life.” The steamer life is made delightful to 
the reader, and the ultimate saving of Livingstone’s repu- 
tion is an exciting financial episode. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

A Cynic’s Conscience. By G. T. Podmore. 

A clever story of duplicity in love. Stanley Wade is a 
weak and dreaming egotist, whose self-flatteries and shifts 
of conscience are laid open mercilessly. Winning a girl’s 
love by crooked methods, he has the grace to save her from 
himself in the end. The story is not exactly easy reading, 
but is above the average in aim and ability. (Arnold. 6s.) 

The Purple Robe. By Joseph Hocking. 

Lancashire Nonconformist life is drawn in Mr. Hocking’s 
new story, and the incidents arise out of a debate between 
Duncan Rutland, the new minister of Tudor Chapel, and 


Father Sheen, the Roman Catholic priest of the town. 
Duncan Rutland's controversial victory, the advent of a 
Jesuit father to repair the damage done to Catholicism, 
and Duncan’s love for Alizon Neville, a Roman Catholic 
young woman of high birth, are handled in Mr. Hocking’s 
characteristic way; and the end is, of course, Alizon’s 
conversion to Protestantism, and great glory to Tudor 
Chapel. The story is well adapted to its predestined 
readers. (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6 d.) 

A Plain Woman's Part. By Norlby Chester. 

A tranquil love-story, in which children play a great 
part. The background is rural, and the narrator is a “ Good 
Fairy ” to the heroine, Doris, whose first love affair turns 
on a bottle of acid drops. (Arnold. 6 s.) 

The Crowning of Gloria. By Richard Reardon. 

We begin with a Sussex lane and a young temperance 
orator who is in danger of being badly beaten by his 
audience until the heroine arrives with a horse-whip, when 
love and village politics begin to divide the reader’s atten¬ 
tion. The heroine’s name is Gloria, and the story is like 
that. (John Long. 6 s.) 

The Atherstone Bequest. By Mrs. Charles E. Terrot. 

A novel of the picnic and tea-tray order. There is 
much marrying and giving in marriage. Everybody and 
everything are accounted for, and the last chapters seem 
alive with babies and complacent mothers. (Burleigh. 6 s.) 

Tony Larkin, Englishman. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 

“The path of duty is the road to glory,” and it is 
trodden by Tony, who begins as the typical stupid, but 
plucky, army candidate, and ends by taking the victoria 
Cross and attending at Windsor. To his sweetheart he 
describes the Queen as “aregular brick.” “She said I 
was to come again in a fortnight, and bring you with me, 
as she wishes to make your acquaintance and present you 
with a Cashmere shawl.” (Hutchinson. 6 s.) 

A Girl of the North. By Helen Milcbte. 

The “girl of the north” is Laima Archer, and her 
“north” is Canada. We find her motherless at fifteen, 
with English and French blood in her veins, and a sus¬ 
picion of Indian blood. “ Her voice had a low, soft rich¬ 
ness in it that reminded Mr. Archer of a squaw.” In 
London, whither she soon came, Launa was a success, 
“ Being a Canadian, all things were expected of her; and 
being rich, all things were forgiven her.” The story 
resolves itself into a biographical circle, Launa reverting 
after many days to her love of Canada and her Canadian 
lover. (Greening. 6 s.) 

David Polmere. By Mrs. Lodge. 

“To enumerate the throng of fashionable folk that 
congregated in St. George’s Church, Hanover-squaro, to 
witness the ceremony would be to copy a few pages out of 
the Peerage. The bride looked lovely in Duchess satin. . ..” 
(Digby, Long & Co. 6 s.) 

By Lone Craig-linnie Burn. By Archibald McIlroy. 

Village politics and homely ways and people in a remote 
Scottish village in the sixties. The advent of the rail¬ 
way is described, and the village doctor’s heroism in a 
diphtheria case. (Unwin. 2s. 6 d.) 

An Imperial Light Horseman. By Harold Blork. 

A story of the war and Boer life generally, by a Writer 
who was born in South Africa, and once talked with 
President Kruger. The battle of Elands Laagte, the seige 
of Ladysmith, and the life of prisoners in Pretoria are 
described. (Pearson Ltd. 6 s.) 

Ora pro Nobis. By Jambs Bagnall Stubbs. 

“A novel,” says the title-page; but “a tract" would 
describe the book more accurately to the novel-seeking 
reader. (Skeffington.) 
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The Author of “ The 
Farringdons.” 

An Enquiry. 

It is no fault of Miss Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler’s that 
she has been recently classed with the great novelists of 
the nineteenth century ; but the opprobrium of an in¬ 
discreet admirer’s foolishness usually attaches also in 
some degree to the object of admiration, and so, in the 
minds of those who care for literature, there must, 
however illogically, be a certain faint resentment against 
Miss Fowler herself because of her success. In writing 
her three facile and vivacious novels she was probably 
innocent of any suspicion that, being taken seriously, 
they would reach an aggregate circulation of a hundred 
and twenty thousand copies, and so place her where she 
at present is, in the very pupil of the public’s eye. No 
matter! One may trespass innocently, but the penalty 
remains. When she hears the cold and inimical question, 
“What are you doing up there, and How did you get 
there ? ” Miss Fowler will have either to answer it by her 
books, or, soon or late, obey the harsh behest: “ Descend.” 
And that last will be the sufficient penalty. 

Without offering any prophecy whatever as to the 
future, it is safe to assert that Miss Fowler has not yet 
even begun to prove a title to the position into which she 
has been thrust. If the wonderful vogue of Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby was disconcerting, the still more wonderful 
vogue of A Double Thread was absolutely bewildering. 
As for The Farringdons, though it is the best of the three, 
it marks only an inconsiderable advance, and a brief 
examination of it should show clearly that it deserves no 
better adjective than “ bright.” The heroine of The 
Farringdons is Elizabeth Farringdon, a distant cousin of 
two South Staffordshire Methodist spinsters, Cousin Maria 
and Cousin Anne, who owned a vast ironworks and ruled 
a district. The proper heir to the ironworks had been “ a 
handsome, weak boy,” named George, who ran off to 
Australia, and rumour said that he had married and died 
out there, leaving a widow and a son. The hero of the 
novel is Christopher Thomley, nephew of the general 
manager of the ironworks. The birth of Christopher was 
not quite free from mystery, for his mother (like hand¬ 
some, weak George) had run off and got married, and, a 
stricken widow dying in a London lodging-house, had 
confided Chris to his uncle’s care. Elizabeth and Chris, 
companions from childhood, fall in love, but only Chris is 
aware of the fact. Elizabeth by turns caresses and flouts 
him, and the honest-hearted youth keeps well the secret of 
his devastating passion. In due course Elizabeth grows 
up, and a clever and plausible stranger comes to occupy 
a neighbouring chateau, “ The Moat House.” We need 
scarcely state this stranger’s name : it is Tremaine. If it 
had not been Tremaine it would have been Darcy. 
Tremaine, scoffing at creeds, and professing the vague 
religion of humanity, “ gradually unmoored Elizabeth 
from the old faiths in which she had been brought up.” 
Everyone else detected the hollowness of him; the 
common people defeated him utterly in spiritual argument, 


and Chris succinctly called him a conceited ass; but he 
imposed on Elizabeth. He might have married her, had 
he not unfortunately proposed to her immediately after a 
religious service at which she had “ found the Christ.” 
In that moment of ecstasy she was enabled to form a true 
estimate of his worth. Ultimately he married her school 
friend, Felicia, and had an unhealthy child, and was con¬ 
verted at its death-bed. Cousin Anne and Cousin Maria 
died, and Elizabeth became heiress to the Farringdon 
possessions, provided always that the true missing heir 
should not be discovered. Chris was the executor of this 
will, and he departed to Australia to search for the heir. 
Elizabeth burgeoned out into a great painter of moral 
ideas. She entered the art-world, shone at an Academy 
soiree, queened it in the highest circles, and nearly fell a 
victim to another deceiver, Cecil Farquhar. From Cecil 
she was saved by the pathetic appeal of a young woman 
whom the scoundrel had deserted in favour of Elizabeth’s 
gold. Finally, she married Chris, who, it should be 
superfluous to explain, was himself the missing heir. 
Such is the plot. Outside the plot, and not connected with 
it, are a number of persons whose business it is to talk 
apropos des bottes. Chief among these are Mrs. Bateson 
and Mrs. Hankey, two Methodist housewives of the 
working class. The one is an optimist, pre-occupied with 
marriages; the other a pessimist, preoccupied with funerals. 
Their grotesque, farcical, and sometimes amusing chatter 
fills scores of pages. With one exception, not a single 
character in the book is at once realised and original. 
Save only Elizabeth, they are all either labelled and well- 
worn types, like Christopher and the spinster cousins, or 
mere names, like Felicia and Cecil Farquhar. Elizabeth 
has some existence and some originality. She is a very 
trying creature, often violently rude, and capable of 
atrocious vulgarity in the unwearied effort to be smart; 
but she is alive, and she possesses good impulses and a 
warm heart. 

It is no doubt partly due to defects of plot and of 
character-drawing that the tale leaves no impression of 
reality, but another equal cause of its failure lies in the 
author’s apparently complete ignorance of the craft of 
telling a story. Every chapter is a proof of this ignorance. 
Chapter IV., for example, entitled “ Schooldays,” and 
consisting of seventeen pages, is made up as follows: 

Death of Cousin Anne and its effect on 
Elizabeth .2 pages. 

Description of school and headmistress ... 3 ,, 

A conversation on ideals concerning the 

future between Elizabeth and Felicia ... 3 ,, 

A conversation about everything and nothing 
between Mrs. Bateson and Mrs. Hankey... „ 

Miscellaneous matter . l| ,, 

Total. 17 „ 

After this manner two years highly important in the 
moulding of Elizabeth’s mind are expeditiously dealt with. 
The whole book is like Chapter IV., a shapeless medley of 
utterances which are chiefly beside the point. Miss Fowler 
is always forgetting her story and then returning to it 
with a sudden, alarmed start. It is the trifles, the surfaces 
of things, the unimportant side-issues, that engage her 
inconstant mind. Like her volatile heroine, she must be 
continually talking—stating, contrasting, sermonising, and 
composing essays instead of attending to business. Miss 
Fowler has accomplished the reductio ad absurdum of the 
amorphous English novel. She never grapples with a 
situation or an epoch of development; she never has time 
to do so. She makes Elizabeth pass from an amateur to a 
recognised artist in four lines. She is for ever telling you 
about her characters and never presenting them. The inti¬ 
macy between Elizabeth and Tremaine gets as far as a 
daily interview before the latter has opened his mouth to 
the reader. Miss Fowler is so busy with ideas—very 
superficial ideas—that mere men and women are forced 
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into a secondary position. That the characters of the tale 
are not firmly established in her mind as living entities', 
that they are not authentically imagined, is shown by the 
fact that often, from sheer thoughtlessness, she allows 
them to behave in a manner utterly impossible. The 
notion of Elizabeth driving round the country alone with 
Tremaine in Tremaine’s mail-phaeton would have staggered 
Cousin Maria, but Miss Eowler seems to regard it as a 
most ordinary procedure for a young girl reared behind 
the high spiked walls of strict convention. This is a mild 
instance. A much more serious one is Farquhar’s letter 
to the sweetheart whom he jilted—a piece of caddishness 
and fatuity of which it is inconceivable that even Farquhar 
could have been guilty. 

The prevailing quality of the book, colouring it every¬ 
where, is its crudeness—of style, thought, feeling, and 
wit—the immature crudeness of a clever girl who, while 
already proficient in the jugglery of phrases, has yet 
everything to learn about life and about literature. Miss 
Fowler has no literary charm, no sense of style, no 
reverence for her art. She quotes two lines from one of 
the loveliest passages in all Shakespeare (Constance’s 
outburst, King John, Act III., Scene 1) and perpetrates a 
misquotation in each line. Here is a specimen of her 
metrical chapter-headings: 

Shall I e’er love thee less fondly than now, dear ? 

Tell me if e’er my devotion can die. 

Never until thou shalt cease to be thou, dear; 

Never until I no longer am I. 

A merely literary crudity will affect the large public 
neither one way nor the other, since the large public is 
entirely uninterested in questions of style; but all other 
crudities appeal strongly to that public; and herein lies 
the main secret of Miss Fowler’s popularity. On p. 185 
occurs the following sentence : “ She had run downstairs 
at full speed in order to enter the dining-room before the 
dishes, completing her toilette as she fled; and she had 
only beaten the bacon by a neck.” After reading The 
Farringdons from end to end, that phrase persistently 
haunts us, the supreme example of Miss Fowler at her 
most characteristic— beaten the bacon by a neck. It is pre¬ 
cisely by such phrases that the large public is diverted. 
One of them would secure the success of a page, and 
Miss Fowler will put twenty on a page. She can produce 
titillating phrases as easily as a conjurer showers rosettes 
and guinea-pigs from an empty hat; and it is the endless 
titillation of them which constitutes her readableness. 
Wit, fancy and philosophy—Miss Fowler pours out her 
treasures with marvellous fecundity and untiring glibness. 
There are no intervals, no dull moments. You might say 
of this hook, as of a well-known public resort—“ fourteen 
hours’ continuous amusement.” Not the most casual bit 
of description but is fully adorned. Listen : 

Sedgehill High-street is nothing but a part of the 
great high road which leads from Silverhampton to Studley 
and Slipton, and the other towns of the Black Country; 
but it calls itself Sedgehill High-street as it passes through 
the place, and so identifies itself with its environment, 
after the manner of caterpillars and polar bears, and other 
similarly wise and adaptable beings. At the point where 
this road adopts the pseudonym of the High-street, close 
by Sedgehill Church, a lane branches off from it at right 
angles, and runs down a steep slope until it comes to a 
place where it evidently experiences a difference of opinion 
as to which is the better course to pursue—an experience 
not confined to lanes. But in this respect lanes are happier 
than men and women, in that they are able to pursue both 
courses, and so learn for themselves which is the wiser one, 
as is the case with this particular lane. 

The fact is, that the uncultivated reader is content to live 
wholly in and for the moment, sentence by sentence. 
Keep him amused and he will ask no more. You may 
delude him, you may withhold from him every single thing 
to which he is rightfully entitled, but he will not care. 
The more crude you are, the better will he be pleased. 


It is a magic gift, this power to titillate—an absolution for 
every sin of omission and commission, a blind for all defects. 
It will excuse the inexcusable. It caused thousands of 
people to condone the amazing plot of A Double Thread, 
and it will cause the same thousands to ignore the multi¬ 
farious delinquencies of Miss Fowler’s latest work. 

There are, of course, subsidiary elements of popular 
success in The Farringdons —the trite old-fashion of the plot, 
the sugared sentimentality, the smoothing-down of event 
and of character so as to avoid that disturbance of fixed 
and roseate ideas which the general reader seldom pardons 
in any novel. And there is the moral tone. “ The tone 
of these books is so excellent,” said a minister of the 
Established High Church to his bookseller. “ I can put 
them into the hands of any of my young people.” “ Don’t 
you think they are rather flippant?” the bookseller 
suggested. “Oh, no!” answered the parson, “ It's all 
done in the right spirit." And it is. One may applaud 
Miss Fowler’s spiritual intentions almost without reserva¬ 
tion. She is cocksure, pert, superficial, slangy, unseemly 
(in a literary sense), and her hard, patronising attitude 
towards the universe is notably annoying; but at the root 
of her is something which makes for tolerance and moral, 
if not artistic, righteousness. 


Things Seen. 

The Mongrel. 

I sat by a roadside and two boys passed that way. The 
one was strong and sturdy: he was tanned with wind and 
weather, he clumped along in hob-nailed boots, and from 
his jacket pocket dangled the end of a rope. 

The other was frail, stunted, and lame. He hung 
behind, partly because of his lameness, partly because he 
•was carrying something, and that something was a dog— 
only a little one-eyed mongrel, with a shaggy, ill-kept 
coat and a limp, bandaged paw. 

“ Step out, can’t ye ? ” bawled the boy in front: “ let 
the bloomin’ dawg do ’is own walking; ’e won’t git no 
more chance! ” and he laughed. 

But the lame boy said nothing, only held his burden 
closer; while his features twitched, and the dog put up 
its head and licked the thin, sallow face. 

They passed by, and I followed them with my eyes. 
It was springtime. About me throbbed a world of 
quickening life. There was the chirping of birds, the 
buzzing of bees, the bursting into bud of countless green 
things; there was the sweet earthy smell of the fresh 
brown mould, the warm touch of the sun’s first kiss. 

The first boy stooped and sought about, and when he 
rose I saw a big stone in his hand; then he drew the rope 
from his pocket and fastened the stone to one end; and 
I thought of the pond, lying deep and silent below the 
dip of the hill, where the mill-wheels sing their ceaseless 
song all through the summer-time. 

Then the boys disappeared from sight, and I sat 
thinking. 

After a time I heard a cheery sound—it was the first 
boy whistling, for he felt the joy of life, and behind him 
lagged the lame boy; his arms were empty, and now and 
then he drew the back of his hand across his eyes, for he 
felt the pain of death, the void and the loneliness. 


Solomon’s Seal. 

The rehearsal was over. From the stage door of the 
Theatre of Varieties emerged a troupe of about a dozen 
men. They shivered in their fancy Oriental costumes as 
their dark skins came in contact with the cold air. On 
the bills they figured as “Arabs,” albeit their native 
country was Morocco. They were at once surrounded by 
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the small boys of the street. Through these they patiently 
filed, until they reached a small tobacconist’s. They all 
crowded in, and their leader, the only one who knew any 
European tongue, began to bargain for cigarettes in a 
mixture of broken English and German, the latter because 
he and his gang had just come from fulfilling an engage¬ 
ment on the Continent. The shopkeeper studied them 
with a languid interest, and when, after considerable 
wrangling and fumbling, they finally collected among 
themselves enough to pay him, he suddenly opened his 
till, and, taking a coin from an inner compartment, thrust 
it into the hands of the spokesman. “ I reckon that piece 
of money came from your country,” he remarked. He 
was right. It was a “floos,” the smallest of Moroccan 
small change, a rude farthing of copper, with a double 
triangle, the so-called “Solomon’s Seal” standing out in 
high relief. The effect of this talisman upon the acrobats 
was instant and amazing. Trash as it was, it recalled to 
each of them a long-lost home. In one dazzling flash each 
saw what he had left. One saw himself in the desert, 
free, with horse and gun, free ; another felt the intoxica¬ 
tion of hashish, and remembered a familiar divan, and 
familiar ecstasies. To one, the magical hexagon spoke 
of a dead woman; to another it was the living, a pair 
of black eyes behind a lattice, eyes that he knew had long 
been consoled. Each dreamed his dream. The inter¬ 
preter solemnly kissed the token ; “ Maraksh! ” he 
whispered, and passed it to the next man, who also raised 
it to his lips. Each in turn pressed upon it that sacra¬ 
mental kiss; then, taking up their purchase, they quietly 
shuffled out into the night. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correepotident.) 

A French Apostle of National Energy. 

In travelling about this small globe, nothing has so 
much struck me as the complacent ignorance each race 
lives in of every other race. A Spanish general once 
doggedly maintained before me that while in England the 
young girl is outrageously emancipated, the British matron 
lives in such a condition of unexampled servitude as not 
to be free to speak in the presence of her husband and 
son. In the Philippine Islands he had met some cowed 
lady of England who, when he addressed his speech to her, 
turned her eyes imploringly upon her mate, mutely 
soliciting permission to reply to the don. The husband 
answered for her, and the lady sighed and looked away. 
He based his observations of the customs of Great 
Britain upon this single fact. Once more was I startled in 
a like fashion. An Austrian and a French lady discussed 
in my presence the unhappy position of Englishwomen, 
and stoutly affirmed that these martyrs of harsh domestic 
law have not the right to eat at their husband’s table. 
“ The husbands and sons eat together in the dining-room, 
and the poor women eat with their children upstairs in the 
nursery,” they explained. Though the Spaniards are 
enormous eaters, it is a fixed idea in other countries that 
they live upon bread and olives, that the table of the 
nobles is of a classic frugality, and I have even heard a 
Frenchman insist that there is no such thing in Spain as a 
genuine nobleman, that the aristocracy is composed of 
shoddy rastaquoueree and masquerading beggars. These 
are people you must not hope to teach. Neither travel, 
nor books, nor the commerce of men will assist them to 
knowledge that would shatter their temple of prejudices. 
And the more fixed and impenetrable by light are these 
prejudices, the more astounding their ignorance of races 
as good as their own, the more passionate their hatred and 
contempt of every land and people existing by the idle 
grace of an injudicious Deity, be sure the greater is their 
claim to the virtue of patriotism. 


In France, to be a patriot implies also declared war 
within those frontiers with all who bear a name with 
any taint of cosmopolitanism about it, a name that does 
not savour of old France; with, as well, those of the purest- 
sounding of French names should their owners happen to 
be Protestants, Freethinkers, Freemasons, or members of 
an anti-Nationalist government. Anti-Semitical ladies 
teach their dogs to bark when the word Jew is pronounced 
in their presence, and mothers are not ashamed to teach 
baby lips to lisp in public at the sight of a chosen nose: 
“ Sale Juif.” 

This would be ridiculous enough if it were not so inex¬ 
pressibly sad. For it is over a sod spectacle to see the 
immense majority of a nation at war with the best part 
of that nation—its thinking, disinterested, and liberal 
minority. And when a country whose idol is a General 
Mercier offers as a bribe all chances of success and social 
prestige we may not wonder that the circle of honest souls 
should be as narrow as the little band of early Christians 
gathered of old in the Catacombs. Pending the hour 
when Mercier’s honoured ashes will be carried in triumph 
to the hall of heroes—the Pantheon—his admirers are 
busy compiling a Nationalist literature. Its lights are 
many, but none of such an opaque luminosity, such an 
aggressive dulness, such repellent modernity as M. Maurice 
Barres, whose Appel au Soldat has just appeared. It is 
the second interminable volume of a trilogy in honour of 
national energy. The first was the unreadable and extra¬ 
ordinary Deracinee. Has an author the right to give such 
a misleading title as “ novel ” to books like JDiracinet and 
Appel au Soldat ? 

Diracinie was a pretentious and uninteresting history of 
the development of seven Lorraine youths of different 
rank, who are in a kind of Dumasesque conspiracy (with¬ 
out any of Dumas’ wit and high-spirited charm) to conquer 
Paris. The writer’s object is to expose to us the evils of 
uprooting from the soil of provincial souls. I cannot say 
what Lorraine would have made of these mediocre sons 
adrift from her bosom. Paris, of course, made nothing of 
them. There is not a generous, a noble, a disinterested 
trait among the seven; and, considering their youth and 
the purpose which brings them to Paris, we cannot accept, 
as Mr. Barres does, that mere contact with the capital has 
so speedily vulgarised and degraded them. Noble and 
studious and disinterested provincials live all their lives in 
Paris around us, and die undegraded and undiminished by 
years spent upon the banks of the lovely Seine. But 
vulgar-minded, voracious young wolves who come to 
devour or be devoured will naturally follow the path of 
M. Barit s’ seven Lorraine youths. 

The Appel au Soldat carries us into the famous and 
trivial Boulanger conspiracy. M. Barres is a passionate 
Boulangist, ever waiting and watching for a second 
Boulanger. It is an open secret that he is his hero of 
predilection, Franqois Sturel, the ardent follower of 
Boulanger. The difference between the Appel au Soldat 
and the ordinary roman d clef is that no key here is needed. 
M. Barres gives the names in full. Cornelius Herz, Baron 
Reinach, the unhappy Joseph Reinach, Paul Deroulede, 
Dillon, Boulanger, Mme. de Bonnemains, all political and 
journalistic Paris, is here named in full. We see the 
fantastic Deroulede in his different ineffectual and rather 
silly dramatic scenes with that ineffable humbug, the hero 
of cafe chantants, General Boulanger. We are spared no 
cough of the unfortunate Marguerite. Boulanger, as 
painted by his fervent follower, is an appalling specimen 
of a political mountebank. One never realised more 
terribly than in these deadly dull pages the truth of 
General de Gallifet’s words in the Chamber the other day 
—the fool had not even the makings of a criminal in him. 
The charlatan who knows himself for a charlatan is usually 
a very clever man, but the charlatan who takes in himself 
as Boulanger did is predestined for inglorious failure. 
In the hands of a writer of some dramatic instinct, with 
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only a modist share of the novelist’s art, with a large and 
luminous style, and a creative as well as an analytic gift, 
the amazing story of Boulanger’s rise and fall, his inex¬ 
plicable popularity—based on good looks of a very com¬ 
mon kind, and a black charger—his instant desertion and 
melodramatic end, might have made an excellent subject 
of a novel. But M. Barr£s writes a deplorable and 
exasperating French, and his novels resemble the lives of 
his seven Lorraine youths. They are not illuminated by 
a single ray. of sunshine, by a smile, by a witty or 
humorous phrase, by a vivid description, by a pleasing 
sentence. Style so dense, figures so inanimate, speech so 
dull and vulgar, scenes so putposeless, po unrevealing, so 
lacking in all the attributes of dramatic art, it would be 
impossible to match elsewhere. If you were to patch 
together a series of newspaper articles upon persons and 
public events during a certain set of years, the result 
would be a book much resembling Appel au Soldat. Only 
the chances are, it would be a great deal more readable, 
for few newspaper editors would tolerate a style so in¬ 
articulate, so stupidly impenetrable, meaning so little in 
an idle pretentiousness of envelope as that of M. Maurice 
Barr^s. And certainly no editor out of Bedlam would 
print the terrible chapter “ La Vallee de la Moselle,” 
recording the wanderings of two of our Lorraines in search 
of their national roots in about 150 pages. The Prussians 
in this period of the awakening of national energy are 
handled as in the subsequent period the Anglo-Saxons 
may expect to be handled. In the valley of the Moselle 
we are told that “ these excellent folk have all the dis¬ 
tinction of old towns, apply themselves all the more to 
the practice of courtesy and urbanity in reprobation of 
that Teutonic heaviness which will always seem black¬ 
guardism to French sensibilities.” It would be curious to 
learn what aspect “French sensibilities” have for the 
German mind. As revealed by the eminent Maurice 
Barres, the word goujaterie would not be altogether in¬ 
appropriate. The author, under the thin disguise of 
Francois Sturel, comports himself with complacent gross- 
nese and ineptitude. His envenomed hatred of his old 
master Bouteuler is scarcely more unintelligent than his 
deification of a cheap idol like Boulanger. And his 
relations with Mme. de Nelles, his accomplice in the 
inevitable tale of adultery, are displayed with a hideous 
cynicism, an absence of heart, or even passion, which leave 
us abashed by the thought that there are men and women 
who can find their pleasure in sinking for so little. As 
the heroine is merely a name for us, without character 
or features or any physical, moral or mental trait to enable 
us to take the faintest interest in her fortunes, it does not 
excite our indignation to find her falling into the arms of 
a lover without even the saving excuse of persecution and 
overmastering temptation. Her fall, like her personality, 
is described by words that have no actual significance for 
us. It is as if a stranger in a train were to say to you: 
“ In such a year I had a mistress whose favourite colour 
was red and who was fond of music.” You would learn 
of the insignificant fact, and an hour afterwards remember 
nothing of the lover or his mistress. And just so in¬ 
different are we to Mme. de Nelles, so unmoved are we by 
her love, which is silly and unclean, and by her suffering 
in neglect, which is shallow and vain. As for her lover, 
we are stupified by his fatuity and vulgarity. An animal 
could not possibly put less heart and brains into its loves 
than this mediocre partisan, who, not at all offered us as a 
type of political adventurer, exclaims brutally on learning 
of his chief’s defeat: “Boulanger is but an accident. 
We’ll find other Boulangisms.” This, we know, is the 
gallant Paul Deroul&le’s theory, who stoutly professes 
himself to be a Boulangist waiting for a second, a third, a 
fourth Boulanger. 

There is one little sentence in these dull 550 pages 
that has a touch of humanity, of feeling, a faint whiff of 
delicate sentiment. Writing of Boulanger’s desperate 


solitude after the death of Mme. de Bonnemains, he says: 

“ In these funereal soliloquies his whole being, once a 
little vulgar, optimist and sociable, was transformed under 
the beneficent influence of sorrow.” The last line is * 
“ death to traitors and robbers.” Here is prophecy of a 
future war-cry. H. L. 


Correspondence. 

Shakespeare in Fiction. 

Sib, —In to-day’s Academy “ The Bookworm ” asks if 
the late William Black introduced Shakespeare in person 
into his story called Judith Shakespeare. He did. The 
Bard appears at New Place, and is then writing “The 
Tempest” and “The Winter’s Tale.” Though the book 
can hardly be called a success on the whole, parts of it are 
very charming. 

Other novels in which Shakespeare is introduced are 
The Jolly Roger , by Hume Nisbet; Master Skylark, by- J. 
Bennett; and Shakespeare and his Friends, published 
anonymously in Paris in 1833, not to mention Mr. Lang’s 
unpublished Elizabethan romance, in which, he tells us, 
Shakespeare speaks in blank verse! No doubt there are 
very many others in which Shakespeare appears, a list of 
which would be interesting.—I am, &c., 

Charles R. Dawes. 

Birmingham : May 5, 1900. 


The Name of the Novelist. 

Sib, —While reading the first page of the Academy for 
May 5 this evening, I came across the question, What is 
the name of the novelist whose writing of a story has 
encouraged the breaking open of cases in our museums ? 

I might suggest Mr. Conan Doyle, who wrote a story 
dealing with an Oriental Professor and the theft of an 
Eastern jewel horn a case in the British Museum. Tliis 
short story appeared in the Strand Magatine. I oan’t tell 
the month, but, as far as my treacherous memory will aid 
me, I believe it was about a year ago.—I am, &c., 

Sutherland Wilson. 

Lancaster College, West Norwood, S.E.: 

May 6, 1900. 


The Missing Word. 

Sib, —The word (for “ citizen of the British Empire ”) is 
badly wanted; but if “Englander” and “Briton” will 
not do, it follows a fortiori that no other word of local 
derivation will do. Neither will any word derived from 
“ Empire.” Imperium et lihertas is a splendid motto, but 
the imperium and its derivatives, without the lihertas, 
suggest chiefly two-headed eagles, conscript armies, and. 
autocrats. Let us therefore still keep the two; let the 
Empire still be the Empire; but let its parts be called 
Freelands, and the inhabitants thereof Freelanders. If 
we have taught the world anything, it is surely the use of 
freedom. Maximum of consent and participation, minimum 
of compulsion, interference, and disability—these have 
been the watchwords of the growing Empire, and they 
are the only ones which can ensure its permanence. Let 
us now perpetuate them in a living name. Incidentally, 
too, this name might serve to remind a portion of the 
foreign world that a free land is not necessarily a republic, 
and vice versa .— I am, &c., 

R. J. Lloyd, 

University College, Liverpool: May 5, 190Q. 
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New Books Received. 

[Thete notes on torn of the Now Bool* of the week are 
preliminary to Review* that may follow.'] 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 

[Roman Empibb. Edited by J. B. Buby. 

This is a great piece of editing, considered merely in its 
quantity of research and annotation. It is obvious that 
Gibbon’s history requires, and may yet require, the 
assistance of later scholars to make it accurate. Gibbon’s 
accuracy was wonderful, but it was relative to his oppor¬ 
tunities. As Mr. Bury says: “The discovery of new 
materials, the researches of numerous scholars, in the 
course of a hundred years, have not only added to our 
knowledge of facts, but have modified and upset con¬ 
clusions which Gibbon, with his materials, was justified 
in drawing.” The issue of this edition, now completed, 
is a literary event of no small importance. (Methuen. 
7 vols., each 8s. 6d.) 

The Life of Lives. By F. W. Fabbab. 

Dean Farrar introduces his new work on the Life in 
these words: “ Twenty-six years ago I was led by ‘ God’s 
unseen Providence, which men nickname Chance,’ to write 
a Life of Christ. . . . The object of the present book is 
different. It deals with questions of high importance 
which the Gospels suggest, and aims at deepening the 
faith and brightening the hope in Christ of all who read 
it honestly. Sis sut, si* Dims, turn Caltha, *t non tibi 
*piro .” Among the many subjects dealt with are these: 
“The Unique Supremacy of Jesus,” “Lessons of the 
Unrecorded Jesus,” “John the Baptist,” “The Form of 
Christ’s Teaching,” “The Apostles,” “Gethsemane,” &c., 
Ac. (Cassell.) 

The Poetical Wobks of Edited by 

Mathilde Blind. Arthur Symons. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Symons put forth in 
1897 a selection from Mathilde Blind’s poetary, with an 
appreciation. He now gives us a complete collected edition 
of her poems, and his appreciation disappears (we regret) 
in favour of a short preface. However, Dr. Richard 
Garnett supplies a memoir, in which he gives the simple 
facts of Mathilde Blind’s life, and sums up: “ Mathilde 
Blind would have been more popular if she had been less 
ardent and more conciliating; she would have been a more 
accomplished writer if the passion for essential truth had 
not made her unduly indifferent to artistic finish; but after 
every allowance has been made, her poetry remains noble 
in execution as in aspiration, and her character was even 
more noble than her poetry.” (Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Focb Months Besieged. By H. H. G. Peabse. 

Mr. Pearse represented the Daily New* in Ladysmith 
during its siege. Many of his letters never reached his 
aper, being taken from native runners or blue-pencilled 
y the censor. Two or three letters did appear, but the 
rest of the book is new. Mr. Nevinson’s book, Ladysmith: 
the Diary of a Siege (Methuen), appears simultaneously. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

1815 : Waterloo. By Henby Houssaye. 

This is the French standard work on Waterloo, and its 
name is familiar in every discussion of Wellington’s 
victory. An English translation was, therefore, much to 
be desired, and the present version will meet the want. 
It is made from the thirty-first French edition of Houssaye’s 
great work by the author’s permission. A short critical 
introduction would, we think, have been appreciated by 
most readers. (Black. 10s.net.) 


%* Owing to prestare on our space, our further list of bool* 
received is held over. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 33 (New Series). 

The Pickwickian exercise which we set last week has not tempted 
a great many competitors. We think that Mr. Lewis Longfield, of 
1, Thyra-viUas, Ramsgate, has probably entered into Mr. Pickwicks 
mind, and divined his language more closely than the other com¬ 
petitors. To Mr. Longfield, therefore, a cheqne for one guinea has 
been sent. Mr. Longfield’s reply is as follows: 

In propounding my somewhat startling Tittlebatian theory I 
entertain some misgivings as to the reception of the fruit of my 
unwearied researches. Every novel invention, even where destined 
to revolutionise existing systems, meets unvarying opposition. It 
is a small thing to say that the theory of tittlebats his from time 
immemorial been the fulcrum of the see-saw of scientific discussion. 
I protest against the commonly accepted solution that the tittlebat 
originated from the eggs of a little bat, which fell into and were 
hatched in a pond, and I defy the author of that theory to prove 
that even a big hat has ever laid a single egg ! (Great applause.) 
I have no doubt that "tittle” is but a dialectal variation of 
"stiokle" or “prickle”; moreover, I am assured that “bat” is 
merely a corruption of “ back.” Children and yokels will soon 
outrage language if the literary policeman is off his beat 1 (Pro¬ 
tracted cheers) Now the tittlebat possesses a dorsal fin spiked 
with “prickles.” I believe then, nay, I assert, that “ tittlebat” is 
but a demoralised form of “ stickleback.” (Sensation.! I now call 
the attention of this learned house to the fact that the perch, a fish 
vastly eulogised by one Izaak Walton, possesses a dorsal fin, remark¬ 
able ohiefly for its stickley prickles. Research shows that it 
frequents the deeper waters, whereas the shallows are the haunt of 
the subject of our discussion. My theory may be Bummed up in the 
phrase, “ adaptation to circumstance,” and I believe that it estab¬ 
lishes a new law whioh deprives the Perch of any other appellation 
than that of the Greater Tittlebat! (Vociferous cheers wherein 
the great man's concluding words were whirled away in the onrrent 
of applause, thus constituting a loss irreparable both to the scientific 
world and to mankind at large.) 

Among the other replies is this: 

What does Izaak Walton say on the momentous subject of tittle¬ 
bats, or, as he calls them, stioklebags 1 The kindly, cold-blooded 
fisherman regards this most interesting of fishes merely as a bait 
merely as a substitute for minnows. To use his own words: “ I 
know not where he dwells in winter, or what he is good for in 
summer, but only to make sport for boys and womai-angUr* [!], 
and to feed other fish that bn fish of prey, as trouts in particular, 
who will bite at him as at a penk.” Thus dues man sabvert all 
nature to his own usee: the sun to light his day, the moon (inter¬ 
mittently) to illume his night, and the gallant, invinoible little 
tittlebat to serve him as bait for “ trouts” i But what is the true 
mission iu life of this tiny warrior i From our childhood upwards 
we have observed his swift, subtle movements, the irridesoent, 
plated armour he bean on his sides, and have felt^ho formidable 
spines with which his lower and upper surfaces are .protected. Is a. 
creature so panoplied, so swift and eager of movement, created for 
no other purpose than to be the food of sleek, smug, self-satisfied 
trout ? You will find the answer to this question—if I may use the 
expression—in his mouth. He is not only the moat warlike, but 
the most voracious of fishes. His is the predatory mission to keep 
down the undue growth of the piscine race by devouring their 
spawn. But for him perch and trout might wax and grow till the 
Hampstead ponds were filled with huge, wallowing behemoths, and 
the Bmooth surface of the Serpentine were stirred by the fins of 
pike as long and lithe as the Bharks of Eastern seas. 

[F. L. A., Ealing.] 

Other replies received from: H. W. D., London ; C. G., Hampstead ; 
W. A. B., London ; A. E. W., Inverness ; M. M., Ramsgate; F. C.; 
H. F. H., Nottingham; H. G. P., Stafford; A. W., London ; G. W. C., 
Grimsby ; F. S., Cambridge. 


Competition No. 34 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best description of a 
motor-car by Dr. Johnson Competitors are to assume that Dr. 
Johnson met a motor-car, proceeding at full speed, for the first 
time in a rural walk—say, for instonoe, during bis tour in Scot¬ 
land, and afterwards gave his opinion of it in his Visit to the 
Hebrides. Not to exceed 150 words. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 15. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be found in the third oolumn of p. 110, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aocompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. Wo canno 
consider anonymous answers. 
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TT1DUCATI0NAL SERIES for DISPOSAL. 

Pj —Copyright*. Stereotype Plates. Illustrations, and 
Stock of 170 Publication*. Proprietor retiring. £8.000 
K., Academy Office, 4% Chancery Lane, 


Stock of 170 
required.— Addr 
W.C. 


CATALOGUES. 


S OTHEBAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
OF LITERATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY-PURCHASED 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART. 

No. 897, just published for MAY. 

Post free from 

Messrs. HENRY SOT HER AN A CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C.; or 37, Piccadilly, W. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 

CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
price 2a. 6d„ at 

1, 80HO SQUARE, W. 

15th and 16th CENTURY BOOKS ; AHERICANA ; 
85 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

▼▼ IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street. Oovent Garden, 80, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


U^OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU A Ou.. 87, SOHO SQUARE. 


High-Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
•tylo or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLZY, 

40, Paradise 81root, LIVERPOOL 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
JL done lOd. per 1.000 words. S<mplee and refereuoee. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Creaoent, N. W. 


r Y PE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; 

TYPE-WRITING.-NOVELS, PLAYS. ES8AY8 care¬ 
fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
Reference* to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Graiiam, 23, 
Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, Lcrnlou. 


rpRAPALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 

JL WRITING BUREAU (IJE MOMET A WALKER), 
8, Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 
Truing. Duplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. 1 ranslations 
(■It Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 

T YF E-W KITER.-AUTHOR8’ MSS. 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Caibon Dupli¬ 
cates. Circu ars, Kxamm.tion Papers, Ac.—Miss E Tioab. 
23, Maitland larfc Villas, llaverstock Ilill, N.W.—Established 

lMtl. 


CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACGI- 

DENT8 caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by oilier Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free.— Imi-khial Accidkkt. Live Stock and General Insurance 
Co , Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East. London, S.W. Agents wanted. 


R oyal historical society 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—A. W. WARD, Esq., Litt.D. 
THURSDAY, Mat 17th, 5 p.m., at ST. MARTIN’S TOWN 
HALL, Charing Crow, the following Paper will be read : 

“THE DECAY of VILLEINAGE in EAST ANGLIA," 
by Miss FRANCES G. DAVENPORT. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Secretary. 
115, St. Martin’s Lane. W.C. _ 


ROYAL 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held in the 
MAP ROOM of the SOCIETY, 1. Savile Row, W., on 
MONDAY, May 21 st. at 3 p.m.. Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, 
K.C B.. P.R.8., President, in the Chair. 

During the Meeting the Council and Officers will be selected 
for the ensuing year, the President will give his Address, and 
the Gold Medals and other Awards of the Society will be 
presented. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the SOCIETY will be held on 
the Evening of the Anniversary Meeting, at the HOTEL 
MKTROPOLE, Whitehall Rooms, Whitehall Place, S.W., 
at 7 pm. Dinner charge, £1 Is. Friends of Fellows are 
admissible to th e Dinner. 

A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

For the RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, their 
WIDOWS and ORPHANS 
President—81r EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.RA. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the 
WHITEHALL ROOMS. Hotel MStronole, on SATURDAY, 
V 2 th May, at Half-past fl o’clock. The Right Hon. Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH, P.C., in the chair. 

Dinner Tickets, including wiues. One Guinea. Donations 
will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 

ALFRED WATERHOUSE. R.A.. Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULESS. R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
DOUGLAS G. H. GORDON, Secretary. 

No. 41. Jermyn Street. S.W.__ 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(UMITKD). 


ENLARCI0 AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over 800 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 

ARRANOSD under 8UBJEOT8. 

Forming a Comprehensive Quids to Notable 
Publications in most Branehee of 
Literature. 


Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the 'Abmy, Navy, 
Abts, Sciencb, Philosophy, Spobt, 
Theology, Histoky, Biogbaphy, and 
Fiction. 

Price is. Bd. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in Fkbkch, Gebman, Italian, ■ 
Russian, and Spanish. 

Price Is. 6d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brampton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


LIVERPOOL. 

By order of the Rxsoutor» of the late Henry 
Flinn.Esq., of tine Brighton. Cheshire. 
Collection of upwards of ORB HU'.'DRBD 
VALUABLE OIL PAINTINGS and WATER 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, principally by Modern. 
Artists. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 

M essrs, branch a lb bit k. on 

WEDNESDAY. ISth lluUat, at half-PMt 1 ^ck»V in 
the HANOVER GALLERY. Hanover Street, LIVERPOOL. 


T. a (rertna R.A , P.'wT W.'Tophaui, John LinneU. J. W.'oakeej 
AAA, J. B. Pyne. R. Tonge, J. P. Herring. T.CreejicJ. R A. 
C Tonne, A. Viokere, P. Naemyth, Clarkaon Stanfield H.A.. 
P. A. Cot! II. B. Koek Koek, W. J. J. C. Bond. P. Lee BndeU. 
E. J. Cobbett. Jemee Hardy. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., P R. Pick- 
ertgill. R.A., F. It. Lee, R.A.. 8. Wilhameon, P. W. H-lme, 
J. Sant, R.A., W. Hoggin.. H. B Roberta, R. \\ ilson, K A- 
Paninni, D. Cox, J. WTWhittaker, J. Syer. John Steeple, and 
others Aleo an excellent Billiard Table in Walnut-nood and 
full appointments. 

Catalogue) may be had ou application to Messrs. Branch A 
Leete, 00, Hanover Street, Liverpool. _ 

C HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 

Englith lady RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 1* and 
upwards in her ChAlet near Dieppe. Conreraational French 
rapidly aciuired Special facilities for Music. Sketching, 
German. Opportunities for evenr form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct Service twioe daily with England.—Full details will be 
supplied on applying to Miss Ccssica, Dieppe._ 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

P reparation by correspondence 

on a THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL 8YSTEM. Th® 
STAFF inoludes Graduates of Oxford. Cambridge. London, 
and Royal Universities. 

SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek. French, 
German. Mathematics, Science. Logic, Political Economy, ka. 


Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON. B. A. (London and OxonJ, 
27 Chancery Lane. London. 1 W.C. _ 


•* Miss Rorai writes with grace, humour, and vivacity." 

Spanker. 

r ESSONS by COBRESPONDENUB.— 

LJ Min R0S8I undertakes to TEACH the PRINCIPLES 
ol LITERARY COMPOSITION, upon which the Art of 
Literature depends. Fee (payable in advance), Ten lemons. 
Three Guineas; or a Trial Course of Three, One Guinea.— 
32, Monmouth Road, Bayswater, W. 


At all Booksellers* and Libraries. 

NEW BOOK, price 3s. 0d. 

By MRS. L. T. MBADE and CLIFFORD 
HALIFAX, M.D. 

WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 

Consisting of a Series of Stories dealing with 
some interesting phases of London Life 
and Character. 

W. A R. Chambers, Ltd., London and Edinbu'gh. 


THE GIDDY OX: 

the story of a family holiday. 

By HARVEY PREEN. F.C.A., C.0. 

Demy 8vo, pp. 224, price 3s. fid. net. 

H. J. Cook, Publisher. 21, Golden Square, London, W. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 34 . 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
415) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH.— A Gentleman, 

I J experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or nuy person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
latter, to D. C. Dallas. 151. Strand. London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 

“ - .. " " 'on, W.C. 

2 0 / on the minimum mouthly balances, / 

/ q when not drawn below 4100. / i 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

2 10 / on Deposits, repayable on / 

2 10 demand. <4fci2 /o 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London, W.C. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

on the minimum mouthly balances, 
q when not drawn below 4100. I O 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable 
demand. 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager . 

TeUphoiu, No. 5, Ilolhorn. 

TtUgraphic Addrcts ; “Birkbeck, London." 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Domy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. ___ 

AMONG THE BIRDS IN NORTHERN SHIRES By 


CHARLES DIXON, Author of ** Bird Life in a Southern County,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 40 other Illustrations oy Charles Whympir. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE EARL OF BKACONSFIBLD. By Harold E. Gorst. 


Mr. Gorst has done hie work well.”— Literature. 

“ An excellent life of Lord Beaconafield from a public point of view.”— Athenaum. 

“ A faithful record of a great statesman, and, above all, a great Imperialist.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THB BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTIONARY. 

THE CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Charles 

ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., Ediior of “The Imperial Dictionary.” 

NEW EDITION, CONTAINING OVER 100,000 ENTRIES. 

Fcap. 4to, 864 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. Also in Half-Persian, 6s. 0d.; Half-Morocco, 7s. 6d. 

“' The Concise Dictionary * stands first—and by a long interval—among all the one-volume English 
Dictionaries.” Academy. 

“ We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a copious and trustworthy 
English Dictionary of reasonable dimensions.”— Athenaum. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

JEAN MIDDLEMANS' NEW NOVEL. 

THE QUEEN WASP. Pictorial cloth, 0s. 

Scotsman.—" Miss Middle mats writoa well up to her reputation in 'The Queen Wasp.’ 
StirriDR stories have gained her considerable public favour, and her latest romance is quite as 
gocd as the best of its predecessor." 

NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES CAMPBELL. 

FOR THREE MOONS. By the Author of “The 

Marriage of Thomasina." Cl*th, 8s. 

Review of ms Wee* —“ A novel which will be read from cover to cover, and only laid down 
with regret. It is full of incident, and romantic to a degree." 

NEW NOVEL BY GILLAN VASE. 

UNDER the LINDEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

At/ cntrum.— , ‘A clever story — The literary work is good. The volume may be re¬ 
coin men. ltd.” Standard. —“ Will give the reader a good deal of amusement." Bx>kman.—‘* A 
pic-ur***<iu* and pleasing story.” • raphic.—‘'The ►to'y will be found interesting." Scots¬ 
man. —" The novel i» frefch and thoughifuL" Public Opinion —“A remarkable novel." 

_ NEW NOVEL BY BRUCE BACKING. 

THE TREASURE TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

.'»fol«ma«.—“The tale Is one of exciting adventure and of hairbreadth escapes. It is 
told with spirit, and will be read with keen interest." 

North British Dealt/ Mail.—"A rattling story of adventure.” 

___ NEW NOVEL BY DARBY RYAN. 

WAYWARD HEARTS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

“ A very pleasant tale, descriptive of the doings and sayings of children. The characters 
are clearly and intelligently outlined, and the author at once interests his readers in his 
ebarming heroine.”— Dundee Courier. 

__ NEW NOVEL BY C. RY8BRIDGE. 

EDGAR’S RANSOM. Cloth, 6s. 

“ A well-written and well-worked-out story ."-Belfast Ntm-UtUr. “The book is to be 
commended. —Bradford Observ r. ' The story is pleasantly told, and the character-drawing 
Is skilful and effective."— Western Mercury. 

THE “LETTRE DE CACHET,” and other Stories. 

By C. H. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A dainty ima gina tion wedded to a facile pen marks the work of the writer of this 


A dainty ii 
book."— Lloyd's. 

THOUGHTS on the APOSTLES. By F. G. White. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 2 s. 6d. 

“This valuable and most useful book oootains some fourteen papers on the live! and 
teachings of the Apostles, suitably grouped aud introduced biiefly and pointedly." 

1 Western Mercury. 

DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18. Bouverie q treet, London, E.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 


“THE ACADEMY.’’ 


The following have appeared, and some of the numhere contain¬ 
ing them can still be obtained; or Complete Sets may be 
had separately for 3s. 6d.:— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG¬ 
FELLOW. 

ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


MR. EDVARD ARNOLD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, THREE NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8 to, 6s. 

LOTUS OR LAUREL? 

By HELEN WALLACE (Gordon Roy). 

A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. 

By C. T. PODMORE. 

A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. 

By NORLEY CHESTER. 


Just Roady. -Tho Ninth Ingllth Ed it I dr, completing 
37,000 copl.., of 

RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cholmondeley^ 

Author of “ Diana Tempest,” Ac. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOH 

6s., claret roan, gilt. Illus trated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: SiKMtur, Mxxskxll A Co. Llangollen: Daeukgtos A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, P.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Speoial Contributions from 

Hia Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBEKT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW, THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BBTTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
„ BARMOUTH DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CHICCIBTH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of Mlb-WALBS. 


Is.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 


11 What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes ! ”—The Times. 

** The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—CJ Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By B. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON k CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


SELECTIONS FROM ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Ciown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 600 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The freeman says: ” Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasooic Hero Id says: “They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
Is. 6cL, post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

B* 1 "*]? °T ^ORsIPtH* Principle of Nonconformity. 

” Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence .”—Manchester Guardian. 

“Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures .”—Christian World. 

Fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 

W. GARRETT HORDEB. 

Co»**irrs: Concerning Ambition—Throe, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 


CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Penry, Marlyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Simpson. 

“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividness, and grace of style.” 

Rev. Archibald Dc»r, D.D. 

Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 

f rice Gs.. post free. 

o ENGLISH POLPITS ; or. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev, 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times seye: “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
and the price is but a few shillings." 


London : ALEXANDER SHEPHEARD, Limited, 21 and 22, Farnival Street, Holborn, W.O. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


A fmoinatino and powerful 

ROMANOK. 

THIRD EDITION. 

THE ADVENTURES OF 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC, 

ENTITLED 

CAPTAIN SATAN. 

From the Franch of LOUIS OALLRT. So. 

With specially engraved Portrait of Cyrano de Bergerac. 

" A delightful book. 80 vividly delineated are the dramatis 
persona, >0 interesting and enthralling are the incidents in the 
development of the tale, that it is impo* Bible to skip one page, 
or to lay down the Tolume until the last words are read.** 

Daily Telegraph. 

NOW READY. 

FA80INATINQ DSTCOTIVK 8TORIE8. 

IN TIGHT PLACES. 

By MAJOR ARTIIUR GRIFFITHS. 6 s. 

Author of “ Forbidden by Law.” ** The Chronicles of 
Newgate,” Ac. 

•‘A lively and varied series of stories of cosmopolitan crime, 
with plenty of mtxed adventure and sensation. Such stories 
always fascinate, and Major Arthur Griffiths knows how to tell 
them ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

A FA MOU8 POLI8H NOVEL. 

ANIMA V1LIS. 

By MARYA RODZ'EWICZ. 

A Tale of the (treat Siberian 8teppe. 

Translated from the Original Polish by 
Count 8. C. de EOISSONS. 6 s. 

With a floe Fhotogravure of the Author. 

** A powerful story, and breathing as it does the true life of 
the Siberian and of the Russian m Siberia, it is profoundly 
interesting. An engrossing book.”—Leeds Mercury. 

NEW CHEAP EDITION. 

MRS. LEITH ADAMS’! POPULAR 
MILITARY STORY. 


C0L0UR-8ERGEANT 

No. 1 COMPANY. 

By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 

Author of “ Bonnie Kate," “ Louis Draoott,” Ac. Price h. 

" The scenes of Barrack life in Ireland are good, and it would 
be difficult to conceive anything of the kind that is better.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ A masterpiece of human pathos and clever production." 

_ Scoteman. 

London: Jarrold & 8oif8, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E,C. 

ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

3L.XST- 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


TWO STIRRING ROMANCES OF THE TAR. 

In cloth gilt, price 3a. fid. each. 

ALETTA: 

A Tala of the Baer Invasion. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD, 

Author of “The Ruby Sword,” “The Indona'e 
Wife,” Ao., Ac. 

THE EMPIRE MAKERS: 

A Romance of Adventure and War In 
South Africa. 

By HUME NISBET, 

Author of “Bail Up." "The Bnshranger’e Sweet¬ 
heart,” "The Revenge of Valerie," Ac., Ac. 


Now Six-Shilling Novol*. 
WILES of the WICKED. By 

WILLIAM LB QUEUX, Author of “ The Day of 
Temptation,’* *' The Bond of Black,” Ao. 

Punch says: “ Whoever takes up this book, if be be of an 
excitable temperament and impressionable nature, must be 
prepared to utilise two hours at least of his leisure, so as to go 
through with it at a single sitting.” 

Th s Literary World says: “ There Is no writer of sensational 
fiction to-day who knows better than Mr. Le Qneux how to work 
up a mystery and hold the reader entranoed while he slowly but 
surely unravels the plot, keeping his secret almost till the very 
last page " 

THE PLAIN MISS CRAY. 

By FLORENCE WAR 
House on the Marsh," Ao. 

LOVE’S GUERDON. By Conrad H. 

CARRODER, Author of " A Bride of God. 1 

VANITY’S PRICE. ByE.YoUand, 

Author of “ Sarolta’s Verdict," Ac., Ac. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 
with 37 Illustrations, price 10s. Od. 

THE PARISH and UHURCH of 

OODALMINO i» the COUNTY of SURREY. 
By SAMUEL WELMAN. 

A NEW WORK BY Da FORD. 

In crown 8vo, doth, price 2s. fid. net. 

SHAKESPEARE'S 

HAMLET: a New Theory; or, 

What teas the Poet's Intention in the Play ? 
By the Rev. HAROLD FORD, M.A., LL.D., 
Author ot “ The Art of Extempore 8peakin£," 
Ac., Ac. Dedicated to Professor Edward Dowdkit, 
Author of ** Shakespeare: his Mind and Art." 

“I think you make as good a caw as is possible againgt the 
theory of Hamlets irresolution.''— Protestor Duwdex. 

•’It is a thoughtful and interesting paper, which will appeal 
with gpecial force to those who study the poet's intention fu the 
delineation of the spiritual nature of the Prince.”— Scotsman. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 0d. 

PAPERS for the PARSONAGE: 

a Book for the Clergy and the Laity. By TWO 
CLERGYMEN. 

NEW BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. fid. 

THE WEDGE of WAR: a 8tory 

of the Siege of Ladysmith. By FRANCES S. 
HALLOWES. 

VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 1». net. 

THE LITTLE BUGLER, and 

other War Lyrics. By NORMAN BENNET. 
crown 8 vo, cloth, price 2s. net. 

8UNBEAMS through the WAR- 

CLOUDS: being Short Poems on Special 
Incidents in South Africa. By the Rev F J 
HAMILTON, D.D. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62. Paternoster Row, j 
London, E.C. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 

FIRST EDITION, 20.000, eihauited. Second Edition 
in the PreM. 

JEROME K. JEROME -8 NEW BOOK, 

Sequel to “Threc Men in a Boat.” 
Vol. XXXVI. of Arrowsmlth'a 3s. 6 d. Series. 328 pp. 

rPHREE MEN on the BUMMEL. 

J By JEROME K. JEROME. Illustrated by L. Raven 
Hill 

“ It w'll not send you to sleep, but if you happen to be 
worryii g yourself about the extra fourpence on your income- 
tax pick up ‘Three Meu on the Bummer and you will soon 
forget that there Is such a person as the tax-collector. The 
book is, in fact, real, honest, downright fuu from beginning to 
end "— Mominy Herald 

“ If you want to laugh and to learn & good deal of interest¬ 
ing matter about our German neighbours, read * Three Men on 

the Bommel.' If you think honest laughter vulgar, let the 
. . * «- 


book alone. ” 


Sunday Sun. 


TWO POPULAR BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR- 
3s. 6 d. each. 

nPHREE MEN in a BOAT (164th 

-4- Thousand) has had a steady and continuous sale from 
1889 to present time, and is still running. 

DIARY of a PILGRIMAGE: 

being an Account of a Visit to the OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY in 1890. 


THE 

*■ being 


FIRST AID IN CONSUMPTION.—Second Edition. 

"jVDRDRACH at HOME; or, Hygienie 

-i- v Treatment of Consumption adapted to English Home 
Life. By JOS. J. 8 . LUCAS, B.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.O.P. 
Fcap. 8 vo, cloth. One Shilling. 

•' Admirably clear and concise directions are given.” 

____ Whitehall Review. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROW8M1TH. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL A CO. 


Just published. 8 vo, with Illusfciations, price 14s. net. 

N arrative of cruises in the 

MEDITERRANEAN in H.M 8 . “EURYALUS” and 
"CHANTICLEER” during the GREEK WAR of INDE¬ 
PENDENCE (1 822 -26). By WILLIAM BLA'.'K, L.RS.C.E., 
Surgeon H.M.S. ‘ Chanticleer." 

Edinburgh : Oliver A Boyd. 

Loudon: Simpkin. M arsh all A Co .. Lt d._ 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d. t 

Dost fro©. 

0 JR PRINCIPLES: a Congregation&llst 

Chnrch Manual. By G. B. JOHN80N. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, prica 2s. Od. post free. 

London: Alkxaitder & Shephiard, Limited, 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 



READY SHORTLY. 

CLOTH, 

THE NEW IMPERIAL 

2 /“ NET. 

INDIA PAPER 

Pocket Edition 

LEATHER, 

L0RNAD00NE 


BY THB LATX 

3/* NET. 

R. D. BLACK MORE 

(PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY 
NEW LARGE TYPE.) 


BURMA. By Max and Bertha 

FERRAR3. 300 pp. Text and 450 Illustrations from Photo¬ 
graphs. 1 vol.. demy 4 to, oloth extra, 30s. net. {Ready. 

The life of the Bu-man is portrayed from the cradle to the 
grave. A series of 450 consecutive photographs illustrate the 
characteristic situations in the life of the leiding race, the 
aboriginal or hill races, the effect* of scenery, the anim ils, and 
the vegetation. 

Illustrated Prospectus poet free on application. 


Demy 8 vo, with 32 Fall-Page Illustrations and Maps. 14s. n it. 

THE REMARKABLE HISTORY 


of the HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. Including that of 
the French Traders of North-Western Canada, and of the 
North-West, XY, and Astor Fur Companies. By GEORGE 
BRYCE, M.A., LL D. Profeswr In Manitoba College, 
WiuniiM>g. I>41egu6 Regional l’Allianoe Scientifique de 
Paris, Member of General Committee of British Associa¬ 
tion, Fellow of American Association for Advancement of 
Science, Author of “ Manitoba " ( 1882 ), " Short History of 
Canadian People" (1887), Ac. • - [Ready next week. 

Illustrated Prospectus poet free on application. 


A HISTORY 

PRIVATEERS. By 


of AMERICAN 

_ _ EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, 

A.M., Author of " A History of the United States Navy ,* 1 
“ Reminiseenoee of the Old Navy,” Editor of " The Journal 
of William Mac lay, U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania. 1789- 
1791." With 37 Illustrations. 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 12 *. ©d. 
net. [Ready. 


"Intensely interesting....Mr. Maolay throws a somewhat 
novel light with regard to the importance of the part played by 
the American Privateers in the struggle for independence." 

Admiralty and Harm Guards Gazette. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILO- 

SOPHY. By DR. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Strassbuiw. Authorised 
Translation by HERBERT ERNB 8 T CUSHMAN, Ph D., 
Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College From the 
Second German Edition. 8 vo, cloth, 10s. 6 d. net. 

[Ready. 

This book aims to give the student an insight into early 
Greek and Roman philosophies through the history of affairs. 
Among the distinctive features of Prof. Windel bands treat¬ 
ment are the separation of Pythagoras from the Pythagoreans, 
the juxtaposition of Democritus and Pla*o. and the conception 
of Hellenic-Roman philosophies aud of Patristics, as a progres¬ 
sive application of science. 


TENTH EDITION, Illustrated with numerous Plates and 
Diagrams, pp. BOB, crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 a. net. 

INSTRUCTION in PH0T0- 

ORAPHY. By SIR W. ns W. ABNEY. K.C.B.. DC.L. 
F R. 8 . [Ready. 

Revised and greatly Enlarge*, bringing the Book up to date, 
and including Additional Chapters on Photo-Block Work. 
Three-Colour Work, Hand Camera and Film Photography, 
Paper Processes, New Developers, Ac. 

" Crammed from cover to cover with matter of the utmost Jm- 

K rt&nce and value to photographers. — A book which should 
In the possession of every photographer."— Photography. 


EXPERTS on GUNS and SHOOT- 

ING. By G. T. TEAK DALE BUCKELL. Royal 8 ro. 

Fully Illustrated, 617 pages, 14a net. 

"This handsome volume of 000 pages, with sixty-five illustra¬ 
tions, should be found in the library, not only of every shooting 
expert, but also of every sportsman who taxes an intelligent 
interest in the progress of sporting gunnery." 

County Gentleman. 


BLACK JAMAICA By W. P. 

LIVINGSTONE. Illustrated. Crown 8 vo, 6 *. 

“_A very delightful book, whioh will be re\d from page to 

page once at least by the average reader, and twice at least by 
anyone who may claim to have any speolal knowledge of tho 
points at issue. In his treatment of the negro problem of the 
future. Mr. Livingstone exhibits not only a judicious, but also 
a masterly, judgment."—Guardian. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and 
COMPANY, Ltd. 
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The Literary Week. 

The annual dinner of the Society of Authors held 
last Thursday was one of the most successful functions 
this flourishing Society has held. The speeches by Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Lord Monkswell, 
and Mr. Henry Norms n, were good and to the point; and 
the ironic humour of Mr. Pinero, who took the chair, if it 
bewildered some, pleased others. Mr. Pinero speaks as 
he writes. As Mr. Norman pointed out, there is always 
an idea at the back of his levity. As most modern 
authors are novelists, it was perhaps to be expected that 
of the three great men referred to by Mr. Pinero as having 
passed away from us lately—Dr. Martineau, Mr. Buskin, 
and Mr. Blackmore—the latter name only should have 
been greeted with applause. Mr. Anthony Hope referred 
to the Pension Scheme originated by the Society, and 
suggested that those present should subscribe half-a-guinea 
each. One pension will be given next year. 

There is a swashbuckling vigour about the chapter 
headings of Mr. Benjamin Swift’s new novel, Nude Soule, 
that is rather attractive. The ball opens thus: Chapter I. 
“Warns the reader of the true nature of the book.” 
Chapter II. “ Again warns the reader to expect no 
romantic nonsense here, but a most tragic business.” 
Chapter HI. “ Hopes that all persons sniffing for what 
they call romance will by this time have laid the book 
down, at last convinced that there is absolutely none of the 
exquisite drivel here.” 


We could wish that one of the war correspondents in 
South Africa, instead of adding to the innumerable 
accounts of the campaign, would narrow his horizon, and 
write a book under some such title as, say, “ Things Seen 
in War Time.” Here is an incident, a “Things Seen” 
noted by Mr. H. F. Prevost Battersby, known to novel 
readers as “ Francis Prevost,” who is doing such excellent 
work for the Morning Poet: 

Riding into Osfontein were a bearded scout and a 
Lancer, the Lancer with a face still pink from home. The 
scout touched the other’s arm and pointed to a field mouse 
on the veldt in front of them washing his face in his paws. 
The youngster dug in his spurs, lowered his lance, and 
lifted the living, quivering little beast impaled like a tent 
peg on the point of it. He waved it, laughing as he 
reined round his horse, but was met by a mouth of such 
damnation as took the colour out of his cheeks. At his 
sulky expostulation the elder man suddenly checked his 
tongue, adding, when they had ridden on together, half 
ashamedly ana with eyes averted, “ I’ve seen enough o’ 
dead things.” 

In spite of the keen eyes and busy pens, it is probable 
that we who sit at home and wait will never know the 
real, awful reality of war and its effect on the individual. 
If the story of the “nine or ten mental cases ” referred to 
in the paragraph that follows could be told by some writer 
of genius, and remembered, would it not hasten the day 
of universal peace ? 

Mr. Lynch came back on the Kildonan Castle. Among 
the 300 sick and wounded were nine or ten mental cases, 
men who went out of their minds at Magersfontein. 


We regret to hear of the very serious state of Mr. 
Stephen Crane’s health. He is now at Dover waiting till 
he is strong enough to be taken to the Black Forest. 


Richard Yea and Nay is the title of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
new romance. It is well advanced, but has not yet left 
his hands. The central figure is, of course, Bichard Coour 
de Lion. 


Lord Frederic Hamilton, who has edited the Pall 
Mall Magazine since its foundation, has resigned, but he 
will continue to control the magazine till the autumn. 

A Scotch correspondent writes: “ 1 C. K. S.,’ in the 
Sphere, apropoe of Mr. W. D. Christie’s excellent edition of 
Dryden in the “ Globe ” series, says that he cannot find 
the editor’s name in Who’s Who. ‘ C. K. S. ’ also regrets 
that Mr. Christie has done so little literary work. The 
fact is, that Mr. Christie died in 1874, four years after the 
“ Globe ” Dryden was published.” 


Thirteen Stories will be the title of Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s new book. Mr. Graham has had the labour 
of re-writing them, as the MS. was destroyed in the 
Ballantyne fire last December. 


The production of Prince Otto on the stage will be an 
interesting event. Mr. Gerald Gurney and Mr. Thalberg 
will be responsible for the adaption, which was begun 
some years ago. When Mr. Gurney wrote to Mr. Steven¬ 
son respecting terms, the author of Prince Otto replied: 

Saveraac Lake, Adirondacks. 

Dear Sir, —It will be time (pardon my pessimism) to 
think of that when your piece is producer!. But I am sure 
that whatever you and Mr. Thalberg shall think right will 
gratify me; and, indeed, I am already gratified by your 
proposal.—With every wish for your success, I am, yours 
and Mr. Thslberg’e, 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

It may interest you to know that Prince Otto was origin¬ 
ally a tragedy, and, by my sooth! in blank verse. I still 
think it has much that is very suitable to the boards. 

R. L. S. 


If we had proposed a competition for the probable 
reply that Signora Duse would make to an interviewer 
who asked her opinion on Mr. Samuel Smith’s “ on¬ 
slaught on the drama ” in the House of Commons, would 
the replies, we wonder, have been anywhere near the 
reality? We are indebted to the Daily Mail for the 
reality. Said the distinguished aetTess: “ I have just 
been reading Taine’s Restoration of the Drama. His 
opinions are mine.” Neat, brief, and final—just the way 
to answer an interviewer. 


Mr. Arthur Symons dedicates his translation of 
D’Annunzio’s play, “The Dead City,” to the author in 
these terms: “To Gabriele D’Annunzio I dedicate this 
translation, begun at Arles and finished at Toledo, the 
two dead cities which I love most in Europe.” The play 
is in five acts, and contains but five characters. 
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Wi have received from Paris the first number of 
a new monthly magazine called Iris, the first French 
review, it is claimed, that is exclusively devoted to litera¬ 
ture and art. Iris is a comely little magazine, opening 
with a few columns of paragraphs under the title “ Un 
Peu Partout.” These are followed by a conte, and this 
by an essay under the general title “ Opinions.” “ Mon 
Livre” is the heading of a series of articles in which 
authors will describe their forthcoming books, an excellent 
notion. This month M. Gustave Kahn gives a foretaste 
of a book he is about to publish entitled 2 ’ Esthetique de la 
Rue. Reviews of books, a dramatic criticism, and a 
musical article follow; and there are other details. A 
poem by Emile Verhaeren, called “Les Dunes,” is full of 
descriptive feeling and melancholy cadence. We are 
tempted to quote a portion of it: 

Yoici le pays blanc des dunes 
Que les si£oles ont ravage 
Sommets fendus, vallons ronges, 

Montagues mortes, une a une. 

Le del, la mer et leur oeinture d’ouragans! 

Et ceux qui vont a l’autre bout du monde 
Les vents, les vents hurleurs, les vents si Slants 
Portant l’hiver, dans leur fronde. 

Depuis longtemps, sont morts l’et5, l’automue; 
Octobre est loin, avec sa brume monotone, 

Avec son denil de pourpre et son silenoe ; 

Et maiutenant, void 

L’biver, l’hiver sauvage et sans merd 

Et ses mois noirs qui recommencent. 

Les villages souffrent, la-bas, 

Les toits ployes sous la tempo te, 

Pauvres, tristes, serrfis par tas 
Comma des betes; 

Le soir s’abat, et l’horizon se fend. 

La muete entidre des nu£es 

Hurle vers l’ombre et seule uue cloche remuee 

Repond encore, avec des pleurs d’enfant. 

Et sur la plage, oit s’echevdent 
Ces deuils a l’infini, 

Trainent, en ban des paralldles, 

Les defiles des sables gris; 

Les oiseaux fuient, la greve est vide, 

Le navire se fond dans l’etendue bumide : 

Tout le neant semble marcher 
De lieue en lieue, avec la mer. 


We shall notice in detail Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
London to Ladysmith via Pretoria next week; meanwhile, 
we will quote its dedication, which is not without 
originality: 

THIS COLLECTION OF LETTEB8 IS INSCRIBED TO 

THE STAFF OF THE 
NATAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAY 

WHOSE CAREFUL AND COURAGEOUS DISCHARGE OF THEIR 
EVERY-DAY DUTIES 
AMID THE PERILS OF WAR 
HAS MADE THEM HONOURABLY CONSPICUOUS 
EVEN AMONG THEIR FELLOW COLONISTS. 

The story of his escape which Mr. Churchill could tell is ‘ 
not fully disclosed in this book, for a reason stated in the 
Preface; “The fact that a man’s life depends upon my 
discretion compels me to omit an essential part of the 
story of my escape from the Boers; but, if the book and 
its author survive the war, and when the British flag is 
firmly planted at Bloemfontein and Pretoria, I shall hasten 
to fill the gap in the narrative.” 


Dipping into Mr. Churchill’s pages we observe 
that books pl ayed some part even in his captivity in 
Pretoria. "While waiting for the favourable moment to 
elude the sentries Mr. Churchill tried, he tells us, to read 


Mr. Lecky’s History of England, “ but for the first time in 
my life that wise writer wearied me.” Again, when his 
escape had electrified Pretoria the Volksstem observed, as a 
significant fact, that the fugitive had recently become a 
subscriber to the State Library, and had borrowed Mill’s 
essay, On Liberty. “ It apparently desired to gravely 
deprecate prisoners having aocess to such inflammatory 
literature. The idea will, perhaps, amuse those who have 
read the work in question.” It will. 


Our excellent contemporary, the Dial, of Chicago, 
published its twentieth anniversary number on May Day, 
and printed a survey of the development of American 
literature during its lifetime. “ To maintain a high 
standard of literary criticism, and to advocate the cause 
of the higher culture,” is to be the Dial's continued aim. 
Among the “ Tributes from our Friends ” appears this 
characteristic note from Mr. Andrew Lang: 

I hope the Dial's sun will never go back on it (a cir¬ 
cumstance unusual, but with Biblical precedent). 


The Goncourt Academy may easily become something 
of a force in French literature. Its formation has been 
regarded with somewhat languid interest, but it is quite 
possible that when it begins making literary awards the 
eyes of young Frenchmen will see in the dead Gonoourt 
brothers a living Maecenas. The Gonoourt prize, whioh 
may amount to 5,000 fr., will be awarded this year for the 
best prose work of imagination published during the year. 
One gathers that the experimenters, the seekers after new 
conventions, and all who can show a fresh talent and bold 
methods, will have the favourable consideration of the 
judges, who will be ten members of the Academy. One 
can easily see that the Goncourt Academy may be as 
useful in evoking young effort as the Academy is in regis¬ 
tering permanent success. All depends on the way in 
which the awards are managed. 


There appears to be no certainty that the Tennyson 
MSS. recently brought to light in Sheffield will be pub¬ 
lished in whole or part. How these documents have been 
overlooked so long, even when the searchlight was being 
used by Tennyson’s son and biographer, we do not know. 
The letters in the collection are undated, but are said to 
have been written in 1832 and 1833. They are the letters 
of Tennyson and Arthur Hallam to W. H. Brookfield, one 
of Tennyson’s college friends. The poetical MSS. include 
early drafts of “The Lotus Eaters” and “The Lady of 
Shalott,” showing many variations from the published 
text. These should be highly instructive to students of 
poetry. The letters and MSS. are now in the possession 
of Colonel Brookfield, M.P. 


A writer in Scribner’s Magazine has taken on himself the 
office of recording angel in respect of the sins of grammar 
committed by great writers. Among moderns Thackeray 
seems to have been the least careful of grammatical laws. 
In The Newcomes he actually writes: 

Miss Cann, who was from Bayhams, having been a 
governess to the young lady who is dead and who now 
makes such a livelihood as she can best raise, by going out 
as a daily teacher. 

Scott writes in Kenilworth : 

They stood now in an avenue overshadowed by such old 
trees as we have described, and which bad been bordered, 
&c. 

Among Mr. Thomas Hardy’s slips are the following: 

Her first thought was how would she be able to face her 
parents .—Teas of the D’ Urhervilles (xli.). 

Like all people who have known rough times light¬ 
heartedness seemed to her too irrational. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge (xiv.). 
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Lady Bubton has reissued her husband’s poem, the 
Eatidah [couplets] of Bdji Abdu Al-Yatdi [Sir Bichard 
Burton’s nom do guerre']. It was composed seven years 
before FitzGerald’s rendering of The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Ehay yam, with which it is boldly compared by its 
admirers. It was first printed in 1880, and in 1893 Lady 
Burton included it in the Biography of her husband; 
again, in 1894, a limited edition of one hundred copies 
was printed. In her introduction to the poem as now 
issued Lady Burton says: 

I was laughed to scorn by a small section of the press 
for the following remark in my late Life of Sir Richard. 
I said “ that I did not believe that this poem had its equal, 
that it is quite unique.” I said “ it will ride over the heads 
of most, it will displease many, but it will appeal to all 
large hearts and large brains for its depth, its height, its 
breadth, for its heart and nobility, its pathos, i's melan¬ 
choly, and its despair. It is the very perfection of romance ; 
it seems as the cry of a Soul, wandering through space, 
looking for wbat it does not find. I have read it many 
times during my married life, and never without bitter 
tears, and when I read it now it affects me still more; he 
used to take it away from me because it impressed me so.” 

Lady Burton then quotes two highly eulogistic opinions 
of tiie poem by Mr. W. D. Scull and Miss Guglielma 
Francis Moss. Mr. 8cull wrote: “ It seems to me worthy 
to stand level with the greatest poems of the Earth, and in 
front of most.” We shall deal with the Eatidah in more 
detail. Meanwhile, we will quote a few lines from a 
poem for which so much is claimed: 

But we P Another shift of scene, another pang to rack the 
heart; 

Why meet we on the bridge of Time to ’change one greet¬ 
ing and to part ? 

We meet to part; yet asks my sprite, Part we to meet ? 
Ah! is it so ? 

Man’s fancy-made Omniscience knows, who made Omnis¬ 
cience nought can know. 

Why must we meet, why must we part, why must we bear 
this yoke of MUST, 

Without our leave or askt or given, by tyrant Fate on victim 
thrust ? 

That Eve so gay, so bright, so glad, this Morn so dim, and 
sad, and grey; 

Strange that life’s Begistrar should write this day a day, 
that day a day ! 

Mine eyes, my brain, my heart, are sad—sad is the very 
core of me; 

All wearies, chaoges, passes, ends; alas! the Birthday’s 
injury! 

Friends of my youth, a last adieu! haply some day we 
meet again; 

Yet ne’er the self-same men shall meet; the years shall 
make us other men : 

The light of mom has grown to noon, has paled with eve, 
and now farewell! 

Go, vanish from my life as dies the tinkling of the Camel’s 
bell. 


Mb. Ruskin was one of the wealthiest writers who ever 
lived in this country, and he used his wealth to develop 
his own and other people’s minds. It is interesting to 
notice that whereas he inherited nearly £200,000 from his 
father, his own net personal estate was only a little more 
than £10,000. In his will, which was published too late 
for our notice last week, Mr. Buskin said: 

I leave all my estate of Brant wood aforesaid and all 
other real estate of which I may die possessed to Joseph 
Arthur Palliser Severn, of Heme Hill, in the county of 
Surrey, and Joanna Buskin Severn, his wife, and to the 
survivor of them and their heirs for their very own, 
earnestly praying them never to sell the estate of Brant- 
wood or any part thereof, nor to let upon building lease 


any part thereof, but to maintain the said estate and the 
buildings thereon in decent order and in good repair in 
like manner as I have done, and praying them further to 
accord during thirty consecutive days in every year such 
permission to strangers to see the house and pictures as 
I have done in my lifetime. 

Mr. Buskin left bis unpublished MSS. and diaries “ to 
Mrs. Joanna Buskin Severn, and Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, to deal with, publish, or 
destroy all or any of them in such way and to such extent 
and at such times as they think fit.” His copyrights, 
stocks of books, plates, and wood blocks, &c., &c., were 
left to Mrs. Severn and Mrs. Alexander Wedderbum, but 
subject to the condition that Mr. George Allen should be 
retained as publisher, that out of the profits of publication 
£100 a year should be paid to Mr. Wedderburn, and then 
not exceeding £1,000 a year to Mr. and Mrs. Severn for 
the maintenance of Brantwood, and that any balance of 
profit should be invested. By a codicil made three years 
ago Mr. Buskin modified the condition as to the employ¬ 
ment of Mr. Allen as publisher. 


Mb. Dooley and his friend Mr. Hennessy have been 
talking over the Paris Exhibition, and Mr. Dooley pre¬ 
dicts that next winter will be a hard one for the rich— 
they will spend so muoh money in Paris: 

I ixpict to have people dhroppiu’ in here nex’ fall with 
subscription-books f r th’ survivors iv th’ Paris Exhibition. 
Th’ women down be th’ rollin’-mills ’ll be sewin’ flannels 
f r th’ disthressed millyonaires, an’ whin th’ obildher kick 
about th’ food, ye’ll say, Hmnissy ; “ Just think iv th’ poor 
wretches in th’ Lake Shore dhrive, an’ thank Gawd f’r 
what ye have.” 

Mr. Dooley has his own opinion about the real attractions 
of Paris this summer: 

No, Hinnissy, they’ll be manny things lamed be 
Americans that goes to Paris, but they won’t be about th’ 
conversion iv boots into food, or vicey varta, as Hogan says. 

Au’ that’s r-right. If I wint over there, ’tis little time 
I’d be spindin’ thryin’ to discover how th’ wondbers iv 
mechanical janius are projooced that makes livin’ so much 
more healthy an’ oncomfortable. But whin I got to Paris 
I’d hire me a hack or a dhray painted r-red, an’ I’d put 
me feet out th’ sides, an’ I’d say to th’ dhriver: “ Bivolu- 
tionist, pint ye’er hone’s head to’rds th’ home iv th’ skirt- 
danoe, hit him smartly, an’ go to sleep. I will see th’ 
snow-plough show an’ tn’ dentisthry wurruk in th’ pa-apers. 
F’r th f prisint I’ll devote me attintion to makin' a noise in 
th’ sthreets an’ studyin’ human nature.” 

“ Ye’d be a lively ol’ buck over there,” said Mr Hen¬ 
nessy admiringly. “ ’Tis a good thing ye can’t go.” 

“It is so, said Mr. Dooley. “I’m glad I have no 
millyonaire rilitives to be depindent on me f r support 
whin th’ show’s over.” 


The impact of the work of one sort of man on an 
opposite sort of man—as, for instance, of Mr. Kipling’s 
mind on Mr. Le Gallienne’s — is always interesting. 
The personal criticism thus evoked may not stand, 
but it is of the kind which, by flowing into the 
sluggish stream of accepted opinion, freshens and even 
diverts it. As an example of what we mean, take this 
short review of a new edition of the Letters of Thomas 
Gray, by a writer of Walt Whitman’s school of thought, 
from the Conservator: 

When I read these letters, issued in a mechanical setting 
of extreme beauty, I do not wonder that Gray wrote but 
one poem which the world has remembered. The editor 
speaks of Gray as “ beyond doubt a great letter writer 
fallen on the great age of letter writing.” I do not know 
what constitutes a great letter, nor by what power a letter 
is carried beyond its own contemporaries. Certainly Gray 
was not a man vital enough to star into a / ioet-mortein 
heaven. I am disposed to accept him at his own figure 
when he describes himself as a “ grand picker of straws, 
and push-pin player in ordinary to her Supinity—the power 
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of Laziness.” What word is spoken in these letters which 
has to us the slightest contemporary interest ? I admit 
their finish in verbal full dress. The reply to my questions 
is perhaps in the assurance of the publishers that they have 
sold an edition of the book. 

One would not call that correct criticism, yet it tends to 
correct the best criticism. It is medicinal. 


A writer who signs himself “ A. 0. D.” makes a 
vigorous protest in the Pilot against the “ six-shilling 
dreadful ”—in other words, against the gloomy novel of 
the hour which is labelled “ powerful ” : 

The trick of this kind of writing is so easy! Pew 
things can be more simple than to place a character or 
group of characters in disagreeable surroundings, to insist 
on every detail of their unpleasantness with lingering 
emphasis, and then to Btring together enough grimy 
incidents to fill the required number of pages. Yet many 
of our critics seem blind to the fact that “ disagreeable ” 
is by no means synonymous with “powerful.” Novels of 
another nnde — novels in which life is pictured less 
violently, in which the pigments are less crude and bizarre 
—are each dismissed by the reviewer in half-a-dozen lines 
as “an inoffensive little tale.” The “ depressiouist” 
book, on the other hand, is accorded a column of serious 
notice, and not seldom of extravagant eulogy. To write 
a book of this class is to tread an easy path to reputation, 
so the fact that a number of authors select this road is not 
surprising. “Yes,” replies the critic, “but this is only 
another way of saying that you care nothing for art. 
What you like is an old-fashioned, commonplace story, 
over which you can fall asleep.” To which, perhaps, the 
reader may return a flat denial. He does not want a 
soporific; but still less does he desire an emetic. 


The collection of prints of Old London which, as we 
mentioned a fortnight ago, is possessed by the Bishopsgate 
Institute, is, we find, separately catalogued. The catalogue 
is sold for threepence. 


Mr. J. Churton Collins has prepared for Messrs. 
Methuen’s Standard Library an elaborate edition of Lord 
Tennyson’s Early Poems. It is a reprint of the volume 
which was published in its definitive form in 1853, with 
the addition of a long critical introduction and copious 
notes, textual and explanatory. The work also contains 
in an appendix all the poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted, permanently and temporarily. 


Bibliographical. 

I have more than once remarked upon the lack of 
initiative exhibited nowadays by the “ revivers ” of 
English literary classics. Two more instances of that 
lack have come to light in the announcement that the two 
next volumes of the “ Temple Classics ” will consist 
respectively of Poems by Matthew Arnold and the Silex 
Scintillans of Henry Vaughan. Of Mr. Arnold’s non- 
copyright verse, surely there are already sufficient repro¬ 
ductions— namely, that in the “Canterbury Poets” 
(edited by Mr. Sharp), that in Messrs. Boutledge’s 
“Olive” series (1896), and that (edited by Dr. Garnett) 
in the “ Nineteenth Century Classics.” A fourth seems 
somewhat of a superfluity. As for the Silex Scintillans, 
I have before me a copy of the reproduction (in facsimile) 
of the first edition (1650), published in 1885 with an 
introduction by the Eev. William Clare. This had been 
preceded in 1883 by a revised reproduction of the Eev. 
H. E. Lyte’s reprint of the second edition of Vaughan’s 
work (1655), in which the edition of 1650 was augmented 
by the addition of pieces from Thalia Rediviva. Let us 
hope that the text of the “ Temple ” edition will be taken 
direct, and without variation, from the volume of 1655. 


Whence did Washington Irving derive the inspiration 
for his story of Eip Van Winkle ? The other day a pub¬ 
licist asserted positively that the legend of Sleepy Hollow 
was based upon the old German tale of the Hartz Moun¬ 
tains called “Carl the Shepherd.” I believe that Mr. S. J. A. 
FitzGerald, in the book concerning Eip which he is to 
issue in connexion with the forthcoming play at Her 
Majesty’s, will argue that Irving found the basis of his 
tale in that of Peter Klaus, of which Mr. FitzGerald will 
print an English translation. The point is certainly one 
of literary interest. Mr. FitzGerald will also sketch the 
theatrical history of Eip. That has already been done 
with some thoroughness by Mr. William Winter in his 
little book on the Jefferson family. See also the Auto¬ 
biography of the present Joseph Jefferson, wherein will be 
found a full account of the dramatic version in which he 
first appeared in England in 1865, and in which the second 
act (wherein Eip is the sole speaker) was wholly Jefferson’s 
invention. 

The promised biography of James Bussell Lowell by 
Mr. H. E. Scudder, though in two volumes, will of course 
have many interested readers. Lowell was an attractive 
man, from several points of view, and Mr. Scudder may 
have something new to tell us about him. And yet one 
hardly sees what more there can be to say. Seven years 
ago we had, from Mr. Eliot Norton, Lowell’s LetUrs, in 
two substantial volumes, and in the previous year we had 
had, from the pen of Mr. F. H. Underwood, a monograph 
on Lowell as poet and man. Last year there were two 
books by E. E Hale on Lowell and his friends; and, 
altogether, that estimable writer seems to have received 
adequate attention. That a full-blown biography should 
now be on its way to us is a pleasant tribute to his con¬ 
tinued popularity. 

I see Became of Elizabeth Jane advertised as the title of 
a new work of fiction. Somehow or other, the phrase 
reminds me irresistibly of a refrain in a well-known comic 
opera—“ All on Account of Eliza.” In the christening 
of their works, novelists are hard put to it for origin¬ 
ality. 

Nothing is more notable, in the recent history of popular 
pastime, than the unexpected resuscitation of croquet— 
that game which Frederick Locker and Cholmondeley- 
Pennell celebrated in flowing verse, and in which we 
middle-aged people used, as youngsters, to delight. Four 
years ago Mr. J. D. Heath favoured us with The Complete 
Croquet Player, and in the following year Mr. A. Lillie 
gave us the History and Rules of Croquet. In 1898 came a 
“ Champion Handbook ” to the game; last year Mr. L. B. 
Williams wrote elaborately on the subject in “The 
Isthmian Library ” ; and, as if all this were not enough, 
we are now threatened with a book on Croquet Up to Bate ! 
Personally, I hope the new croquet is a little more difficile 
and scientific than the old, which was wholly unworthy of 
the attention of anybody not in his first or second child¬ 
hood. 

A writer in the current number of the Sketch, review¬ 
ing a new impression of Dean Stanley’s Life of Br. Arnold, 
commits himself to the statement that that work “ has not 
till now been reprinted in a cheap form.” As a matter of 
fact, an edition of the Life, at the small price of two 
shillings per copy, was issued by Messrs. Ward & Lock 
(as part and parcel of the “ Minerva Library ”) so long 
ago as 1889. Since then, of course, a new generation of 
reviewers has arisen, to whom English literary output, 
prior (let us say) to “ the early nineties,” is a complete 
blank! 

Poor old Frankenstein! He is still being confused with 
the Monster he manufactured. I read on page 210 of 
Miss Violet Markham’s South Africa, Past and Present, just 
published : “We ourselves, by a series of follies in years 
long past, reared this Frankenstein of Dutch discontent 
and disloyalty.” 

The Bookworm. 
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Balzac Intime. 

letters to Madame Hanska, afterward* Madame Honore de 
Balzac, 1833-1846. By Honore de Balzac. Translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. (Boston: Hardy, 
Pratt & Co.) 

We dealt in our issue of May 5 with the question of the 
authenticity of some of these letters. We will now turn to 
the general matter of them. If ever a book deserved to be 
called “ a human document ” this does; it cries aloud for the 
useworn term, freshens it, and gives it a new significance. 
Written with a flying pen and a bursting heart at once 
naive and profound, in night-moments snatched from 
incredible labours, full of passionate longing, and pride, 
and childishness, and debts, and aspirations springing 
always out of despairs, these letters give a picture of 
Balzac intime surpassing in poignancy any previous one. 
The wonder is that they have not compelled more atten¬ 
tion, have not yet even been published in this country; 
for their interest from end to end is of the highest kind. 
The first letters, composed before Balzac had seen the 
mysterious Polish woman whose mere handwriting intoxi¬ 
cated him, are the best. Only a man of imagination could 
have fallen in love with an intelligence and a handwriting, 
and, having done so, would have dared to whisper to the 
unseen creature those small secrets of the soul which some 
men never express at all: 

As all my passions, all my beliefs are defeated, as my 
dreams are dispersed. I am forced to create myself pas¬ 
sions, and I choose that of art. I live in my studies. I 
wish to do better. I weigh my phrases and my words 
as a miser weighs his bits of gold. What love I thus 
waste! What happiness is flung to the winds! My 
laborious youth, my long studies will not have the sole 
reward I desired for them. Ever since I have breathed 
and known what a pure breath coming from pure lips 
was, I have desired the love of a young and pretty 
woman; yet all has fled me! A few years more and 
youth will be a memory! . . . And theD, what hope that 
I could obtain at forty that which I have missed at twenty ? 
She who is averse to me, being young, will she be leas 
reluctant then ? But you cannot understand these moans 
—you, young, solitary, living a country life, far from our 
Parisian world which excites the passions so violently, and 
where all is so great and so petty. I ought still to keep 
these lamentations in the depths of my heart. 

And then, again, this charming confession: 

Adieu, then; I have given you a whole night, a night 
which belonged to my legitimate wife, the Revue de Paris, 
that crabbed spouse. Consequently the “Theorie de la 
Demarche,” which I owed to her, must be postponed till 
the month of March, and no one will know why; you and 
I alone are in the secret. The article was there before me, 
a science to elucidate; it was arduous, I was afraid of it. 
Tour letter slipped into my memory, and suddenly I put 
my feet to the embers, forgot myself in my armchair—and 
adieu to “ La Demarche ” ; behold me galloping towards 
Poland, and re-reading your letters (I have but three)— 
and now I answer them. I defy you to read two months 
hence the “Theorie de la Demarche” without smiling at 
every sentence; because beneath those senseless, foolish 
phrases there are a thousand thoughts of you. 

But few of the letters are like this. The majority, 
though the passion in them never for an instant cools, are 
of a darker and more sinister complexion. That Balzac 
was always bowed down by debts, and that he killed him¬ 
self with sheer hard work—his was a suicide of thirty years’ 
preparation—are facts notorious. The present book, how¬ 
ever, amplifies these facts as they have not been amplified 
before. One might say that three-quarters of it is con¬ 
cerned with work and debts. Balzac’s fecundity, under 
the most tantalising conditions, was equal to Dumas’. He 
dined at five, went to bed before six, rose at midnight and 


worked till noon: twelve unintermitted hours seems to 
have been his minimum. He often worked eighteen. “ I 
have of late [he says in 1835] been twenty-six hours 
in my study without leaving it. I get the air at that 
window which commands all Paris, which I will some day 
command.” He wrote eighty printed pages of I’lllustre 
Gaudissart in a single night; and the whole of the second 
part of Sur Catherine de Medici, twenty-four thousand 
words as it now stands, in a single night. “ Think of that 
when you read it,” he exclaims. He was constantly 
staggered by his own productivity: 

Listen: to settle this point, reflect on this: Walter 
Scott wrote two novels a year, and was thought to have 
luck in his labour; he astonished England. This year I 
shall have produced: (1) Le Pb-e Goriot ; (2) Le Lys 
dans la Valles-, (3) Lea MSmoires d’une jeune Maride; (4) 
Cisar Birotteau. I have done three Parts of the Etudes de 
Ma ura for Madame Bechel; and three Parts of the Etudes 
Philosophioues f r Werdet. And. finally, I shall have 
finished the third dizain [of Contes Drolatiques'] and 
Sdraphita. But, then, shall I be living, or in my sound 
mind, in 1836 ? I doubt it. Sometimes I think that my 
brain is inflaming. I shall die on the breach of intellect. 

And that letter was only written in August! By what 
magic did he accomplish these feats of generation ? He 
himself attributed his powers to certain peculiarities of 
parentage. Here is a curious item: 

There are few fathers who give themselves the trouble 
to reflect on their duties. My father had made great 
studies on this subject; he communicated them to me 
(I mean their results) at an early age, and I gained fixed 
ideas which dictated to me the Physioloyie du Mariaye — 
a book more profound than satirical or flippant. . . . 
I am a great proof, and so is my sister, of the principles 
of my father. He was fifty-nine years old when I was 
bom, and sixty-three when my sister was bom. Now, 
through the power of our vitality, we have both failed to 
succumb; we have centenarian constitutions. Without 
that power of force and life transmitted by my father I 
should be dead under my debts and obligations. 

As for his debts, during the greater part of his life they 
appear to have steadily increased. In a certain sense, he 
enjoyed them; he decidedly enjoyed talking about them. 
Not only in his fiction, but privately, he loved the word 
francs. He might have been one of those terrific financiers 
who deal gorgeously with millions while on the very edge 
of bankruptcy: 

Must I for the fifth or sixth time explain to you the 
mechanism of my poverty, and how it is that it only 
grows and increases ? I will do so, if only to prove to 
you that I am the greatest financier of the epoch. But 
we will never return to the subject again, will we ?—for 
there is nothing sadder than to relate troubles from which 
we still suffer. 

Then follow a thousand words of fiscal complexities. 
And, of course, he did return to the subject again. He 
made an excellent publishing agreement, in 1836, with 
Bohain, for fifteen years, under which he received fifty 
thousand francs in cash for urgent debts, and a m i n i m u m 
income rising to forty-eight thousand francs a year. That 
agreement was to begin a pecuniary millennium. Yet, in 
the following year, we find : 

This letter comes to me at a bad moment. It has 
singularly added to the dumb grief that gnaws me and 
will kill me. I am thirty-eight years old, still crippled 
by debt, with nought but uncertainty »s to my position. 
Scarcely have I taken two months to rest my brain before 
I repent them as a crime when I see the evils that have 
come through my inaction. This precarious life, which 
might be a spur in youth, becomes at my age an over¬ 
whelming burden. My head is turning white, and what¬ 
ever pleasant things may be said about it, it is clear that 
I must soon lose all hope of pleasing. Pure, tranquil, 
openly avowed happiness, for which I was made, escapes 
me; I have only tortures and vexations, through which a 
few rare gleams of blue sky shine. 
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Earlier than this the monetary possibilities of the stage 
had dazzled him, but he dared not grasp at them: 

Ton speak of the stage. The stage might bring me in 
two hundred thousand francs a year. I Know, beyond a 
doubt, that I could make my fortune there in a short time; 
but you forget that I have not six months to myself, not 
one month; and if I had I should not write a play, 1 
should go and see you. Six months of my time represent 
forty thousand francs; and I must have that money in 
hand before I can do either “ La Grande Mademoiselle ” 
or “ Philippe le Discret.’’ Where the devil am I to get it P 
Out of my inkpot. There is no Leo X. in these days. 
Work is the artist’s bank. 

That Balzac made large sums is plain. The mystery is, 
how he found time to spend them. The correction of 
•proofs, owing to his weird method of composition, cost him 
a fabulous sum, but even that item could not possibly 
account for this magical and continuous disappearance of 
francs. The fact is, he never knew the value of money; 
and he dearly liked an orgy of extravagance: 

Next Saturday I give a dinner to the Tigers of my 
opera-box, and I am preparing sumptuosities out of all 
reason. I shall have Bossini and Olympe, his cara donna 
[afterwards his wife], who will preside. Next Nodier, 
then five Tigers, Bandeau, and a certain Victor Bohain (a 
man of great political talents, unjustly smirched) the most 
exquisite wines of Europe, the rarest flowers, the best 
cheer; in short, I intend to distinguish myself. 

Though made up wholly of artless self-revelations, on 
one point, the supreme point, these letters are singularly 
reticent. They show Balzac the man, Balzac the lover, 
Balzac the debtor, Balzac the prodigious machine for 
turning out so many pages per night; they scarcely show 
at all Balzac the artist. If it were not for the unconscious 
and superb artistry of the letters themselves, and an occa¬ 
sional chance remark, one might think that Balzac was 
merely a hack-writer preoccupied with the common 
“ dailiness ” of life. Miss Wormeley has duly noted this 
strange reticence, and she notes almost the only passage in 
which Balzac reveals an artist’s soul. It is this: 

If you only knew how, after this solitary life, I long to 
grasp Nature by a rapid rush across Europe, how my soul 
thirsts for the immense, the infinite; for Nature seen in the 
mass, not in detail, judged on its grand liues, sometimes 
damp with rain, sometimes rich with sun, as we bound across 
space, seeing lands instead of villages! If you knew this, 
you would not tell me to come, for that redoubles my 
torture; it fans the furnace on which I sleep. 

There are many fine phrases in the volume, and many 
interesting appreciations of his own work. We will con¬ 
clude with a few of them. Speaking of his cloistered life, 
he says : “ I seldom go out. I have many personal annoy¬ 
ances, like all men who live by the altar instead of being 
able to worship it.” And this of his love: “ To live in 
a heart is so glorious a life! To be able to name you 
secretly to myself in evil hours, when I suffer! ” Of the 
“ Story of the Emperor ” episode in L« Medecin de Cam- 
pagne: “ You will some day read that gigantic fragment, 
which has made the most unfeeling weep, and which a 
hundred newspapers have reproduced. Friends tell me 
that from end to end of France there has risen a cry of 
admiration. What will it be for the whole work ! ” Of 
the Contes Drolatiques he remarks: “ They will be my 
finest meed of fame in the future of the Abtolu, that it 
is ten times greater than JEugenie Grandet (!); and of 
Scraphita, “ never did so grand a conception rise before 
any man. . . . When Siraphita spreads her glorious 


tea, he had his moments of transcendent uplifting. 
Especially when, for about a day and a half, he contrived 
to get clear of debt: “ No more anxieties, all is arranged! 
Here are six thousand francs found, five thousand five 
hundred paid! There remains to the poor poet five 
hundred francs in a noble bank-bill. Joy is in the house. 
I ask if Paris is for sale. ...” 


A Plea for Spencerism. 

Herbert Spencer: The Man and His Work. By Hector 
Macpherson. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mb. Macphbbson has produced a thoroughly good book, a 
book which should accomplish a great deaf of missionary 
work in dispelling illusions and counteracting misrepre¬ 
sentations. It is true that much was expected from Mr. 
Macpherson, for Mr. Spencer himself took a kindly interest 
in the book, and freely responded to requests for material. 
Besides, one or two gifted men have preceded Mr. Mac¬ 
pherson in the task of expounding the Spencerian gospel, 
and as comparisons were certain to be made, no one would 
enter the lists unless conscious of that strength which 
comes from the possession of good mental furniture. But 
though much was expected, much has been obtained, and 
those most competent to judge will not be disappointed. 
It is true that Mr. Spencer’s free response to requests for 
material has not yielded much in tne way of additional 
knowledge of the philosopher personally. It is also true 
that just as Mr. Macpherson does not slavishly reproduce 
Mr. Spencer’s views, the thorough-going Spencerian will 
not slavishly endorse all Mr. Macpherson’s strictures. In¬ 
deed, there can scarcely fail to be expressions of dissent 
from some of his dicta, and, as a matter of fact, the copy 
of his book now being handled is freely peppered with • 
notes. But notwithstanding all that, there must be frank 
recognition of the plain truth that Mr. Macpherson has 
produced a fresh and original work on a subject which 
does not readily lend itself to fresh and original treatment; 
that he has piloted his way through the mazes of many 
intricate problems with consummate skill, and that he has 
proved himself a master of vigorous, pithy English, which 
has no ebbs and flows, but is well sustained throughout. 

The biographical part of the book, though meagre, is 
ample enough from the philosophic standpoint, and the 
reader is told all that he need know for the purpose of 
understanding Mr. Spencer’s early life and environment, and 
the evolution of his mind. But that is not the way the 
general public understands biographical work, and the 
chapter on personal characteristics will not do much to 
appease the hunger and thirst for light, gossippy details. 
What little there is of the personal element will be speedily 
devoured. We catch a glimpse of Mr. Spencer en pantoufles 
indulging in racy, pointed conversation, “a bright viva¬ 
cious personality,” and very much at home “among the 
actualities of life, and withal brimful of humour.” We 
are also told that until considerations of health forbade 
him, Mr. Spencer delighted in the social side of life, and 
we are introduced to the philosopher with his coat off 
enjoying a game of billiards at the Athenaeum dub. 
Nothing is said about Mr. Spencer taking his defeats with 
philosophic calm, and, according to idle rumour, astonishing 
nis opponents by explaining their success in neat, crisp 
sentences, based on his generalisations about the redistri¬ 
bution of matter and motion. There is no allusion to 
Mr. Spencqr as a disciple of Walton and Cotton, and that 
is unfortunate, for though Mr. Macpherson could not be 
expected to descend from the high level he maintains 
throughout, and relate one or two anecdotes of the billiard- 
room type which have got into circulation, or notice the 
little angler’s ditty in which it is stated that 

That wonderfu’ chiel ca’d Herbert Spencer, 

will find the handling of a big “twenty pounder,” with 
rod and line, a much more difficult affair than handling 
the universe, he might have made something of Mr. 
Spencer as a salmon fisher. Mr. Spencer himself, in 
dealing with Weber’s experiments on the sense of touch, 
alludes to his salmon-fishing days, and informs his readers 
that, towards the close of his career as an angler, “ I used 
to observe what a bungler I had become when putting on 
and taking off artificial flies.” And this little personal 
item is used in a way that has an important bearing on 
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what is called the distribution of tactual perceptiveness. 
Statements of this kind ought to have been noted, and 
amplified, by one who was favoured with free responses to 
request for material, because in a well-known letter 
addressed to Hooker the notion has been spread abroad 
that Spencer is sadly deficient as an observer. 

Coming round to the question of education, Mr. Mac- 

S hereon informs us that the prevalent idea that Mr. 

pencer’s unde, the Bev. Thomas Spencer, was driven by 
his nephew’s obstinacy to give up the idea of sending him 
to college, is a mistake. “ There was no dispute,” says 
Mr. Spencer. “ My unde gave up the idea when he saw 
that I was unfit.” Mr. Macpherson rightly indulges in a 
few trenchant sentences on the unscrupulous opposition of 
university cliques, “who could not bear to see a new 
thinker of commanding power step forward into the in¬ 
tellectual arena without the hall-mark of university 
culture.” This may seem too sweeping, but in reality it 
is a well-merited rebuke to those suave-mannered, smooth¬ 
tongued Hegelians whose writings, freely spiced though 
these are with bitter elements, convey but a faint idea of 
the means taken to bias the minds of students against the 
master thinker of the age. 

In treating of Mr. Spencer’s early life in so far as that 
throws light on the philosopher’s mental development, 
Mr. Macpherson strikes a note to which the present 
writer cannot assent. He states that Mr. Spencer never 
needed to reject the orthodox creed because it never 
appealed to him. It was not with Spencer as with many 
others, a case of acceptance and rejection, “ his mind lay 
outside of it from the first.” Precisely so. With Spencer 
as with a Gibbon and a Hume there was no room for 
survivals, and reason reigned supreme, and was not as it 
unfortunately too often is, the humble slave of those base 
ingredients that still trouble the soul of the “ improved 
Gorilla.” But this important factor entirely escapes Mr. 
Macpherson, who contends that Spencer is the poorer for 
not having shared the spiritual experiences of his contem¬ 
poraries, that for lack of such experience his mind works 
under serious limitations, and that those thinkers who 
have endeavoured under emotional fervour to “ strike the 
note of ascetic sanctity receive an almost intuitive insight 
into the deeper religious problems of the age—an insight 
denied those who come to the study of religious psy¬ 
chology with the foot-rule of the logician, and the weighing 
scales of the statistician.” This is surprising enough from 
an expounder and sympathetic disciple of Herbert Spencer. 
The world has seen many prophets and teachers of the 
kind Mr. Macpherson is enamoured of, men who had 
plenty of emotional fervour and worked under no limita¬ 
tions whatever, but soared into space and swayed to and 
fro like a weathercock in a gale. Let us be thankful that 
Spencer possesses something better than “ emotional 
fervour” and “spiritual experiences,”—to wit, clear, cool 
reason and philosophic calm. No doubt Mr. Macpherson 
will contend that thinkers who do not trouble themselves 
with the “ foot-rule of the logician and the weighing scales 
of the statistician,” but appeal to humanity through the 
emotions, hold sway over the minds of countless genera¬ 
tions. That, indeed, is only too true; but then, one who 
writes as he at times does about the “ meridian glory of 
the a$e of reason,” the “ long night of authority and 
credulity,” and who takes a somewhat lyrical view of the 
Bevolution epoch, should be the first to say “ tant pis pour 
l’humanite.” Again, Mr. Macpherson contends that for lack 
of adequate equipment Mr. Spencer fell into the error of 
supposing that science and religion would find a basis of 
agreement in recognition of the Unknowable, the terms 
proposed by science being said to “ resemble those of the 
husband who suggested to the wife as a basis of future 
harmony that he should take the inside of the house and 
she the outside.” But then we are told in various other 
parts of the book that “ science will increase rather than 
diminish the feelings of wonder, awe and humility which 


are the real roots of religious emotion ”; that “ thus the 
Spencerian philosophy shades into religion,” and that 
“ already science when reduced to its last analysis supplies 
a rational basis for the belief in a mysterious awe¬ 
inspiring power,” all of which statements do not very 
logically hang on to the sweeping dictum that Spencer’s 
basis of agreement is an error. And it is significant that 
one who will not be accused of lack of “emotional 
fervour ” and “ spiritual experiences ” — Paulsen of 
Berlin — proposes to reconcile religion and science in 
practically the same way as Mr. Spencer has done. 

The evolution of Mr. Spencer’s evolution theory is an 
important matter, for it has been affirmed and repeated 
that Synthetic Philosophy has been built up by a priori 
methods without referenoe to facts, and one does not need 
to be very learned in psychology to understand the potent 
influence of affirmation and repetition. Mr. Macpherson 
states that he himself once believed in this popular error, 
but that Mr. Spenoer in conversation demonstrated to him 
that the cardinal principles of Synthetic Philosophy were 
reached by slow steps during many years of patient toil. 
And that statement does not rest on the ipte dixit of Mr. 
Spencer, for one has only got to read his books to trace 
the development of his theory, from its first germs in his 
first book— Social Static*, published in 1850—to its full 
expansion as a conception of evolution at large. And one 
has only to compare dates to see that Mr. Spencer had 
slowly worked his way to the conception of evolution at 
large before Darwin’s Origin of Specie* appeared. Mr. 
Macpherson’s treatment of this part of his subject is clear 
and pointed, and his vigorous sentences ought to prove a 
telling blow against a deep-seated misconception of 
Spencerian methods. 

Having dealt with one or two points of general interest 
in Mr. Macpherson’s book, it is impossible in brief space 
to do more than express unqualified admiration of Mr. 
Macpherson as a literary craftsman, and a bold, inde¬ 
pendent thinker. He possesses a rare grasp of Mr. 
Spencer’s teaching, and powers of lucid exposition of the 
first order. His courage is unbounded. In these days, 
when the “ young lions ” who fill our university chairs 
have fused ethics, political economy, and sociology into 
“ celestial economics ” based on the will of God Almighty, 
it is not everyone who would, as Mr. Macpherson does, 
champion Spencerism into the extremes of political 
thought. But he does it, and does it well, albeit that he 
plays a little off his own bat. 


A Professor on the Warpath. 

The Chaucer Canon. By the Bev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., 

D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Prof. Skkat’s polemic is not of a character which, even 
were he a Civil Servant, would be likely to call down upon 
him the disapproval of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
It is distinctly professional, and is devoted to the justifica¬ 
tion of the critical methods employed in his admirable 
and standard editions of the works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
There are two ninepins to be bowled at. Almost simul¬ 
taneously with Prof. Skeat’s Student*' Chaucer appeared 
another excellent edition, the “Globe” Chaucer. And a 
reviewer of the two, “ with that perfect recklessness which 
is bom of irresponsibility,” asserted—we trust not in 
these columns—that there is a wide difference between the 
two, the text in the Student*' Chaucer being “ eclectic,” 
and that in the “ Globe ” Chaucer being “ scientific.” 

Now, Prof. Skeat is nothing if not “ scientific,” and he 
resents the imputation; which, moreover, he professes 
himself unable to understand. He proceeds, therefore, to 
demonstrate, firstly, that there is practically no difference 
between the texts, which is certainly the case; and, 
secondly, that so far as there is a difference, it is all in 
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favour of his own edition. The “ Globe ” edition is, in 
his opinion, unnecessarily faithful to the spelling of the 
famous Ellesmere MS., by preserving “the idle, or 
archaic, final -e" in cases where a syllable is not required 
for the scansion of the line. “ We gather,” he jibes, 
“ that by a ‘ scientific ’ text is meant one in which the 
final -e is retained in places where the scribe inserted it 
wrongly, as well as in places where he inserted it rightly." 
This ninepin is toppled over, to the satisfaction of all 
parties, in an early chapter, although it appears to 
require a rolling kick at intervals throughout the treatise. 
The more serious adversary, however, of the learned 
rofessor is the critic who denies or mistrusts the applica- 
ility of the “philological” methods used by nearly all 
Chaucerian scholars to distinguish the genuine works of 
Chaucer from those incorrectly, and upon small evidence, 
assigned to him. The real object of the book is to restate 
and defend these methods. 

Prof. Skeat gives a lucid and elaborate exposition 
of them; and we are bound to say that, within their 
limits, they seem to us quite trustworthy. Briefly, the 
point is this. Chaucer wrote the Midland English of 
the fourteenth century. This still retained the Middle 
English inflexions of the parts of speech, ending in 
-en, -es, which later English usage dropped; and it 
still retained the distinction between certain vowel sounds, 
such as “close” and “open” 0 , or “close” and “open” 
s, which later English usage obscured. It is not necessary 
to go into details here; suffice it to say that Chaucer’s 
use of inflexions and Chaucer’s selection of vowel sounds 
for purposes of rhyme are perfectly regular, and have 
been classified by Prof. Skeat and others with considerable 
exactness. But even when Chaucer wrote, the Middle 
English system of inflexions and the Middle English 
system of vowel-sounds were beginning to break down. 
Shortly after his death a rapid process hurried them into 
oblivion. It follows that a fifteenth-century, and still 
more a sixteenth-century, imitator of Chaucer trying to 
write “Chaucerese” would be writing an extinct and 
unfamiliar language. He might, perhaps, get a little 
nearer than Spenser’s “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” but he 
would be almost sure to fall into grammatical and rhythmical 
solecisms which Chaucer’s ear would never have endured. 
The same would be true in great measure of a Northum¬ 
brian contemporary of Chaucer who should attempt to 
substitute for the forms of his native speech those of 
Chaucer’s East Midland. The “ fake ” might pass, even 
as Chatterton’s did, but only in an uncritical age. The 
philological method of determining the “ canon ” of 
Chaucer consists in the examination of all works claiming 
to be his by the tests of rhyme and inflexion, and rejecting 
such as fail to conform to his usage in these respects. 
The three main poems around which dispute has raged 
are “ The Romaunt of the Rose,” “ The Court of Love,” 
and “ The Flower and the Leaf.” Applying the philo¬ 
logical method, Prof. Skeat decides that no one of these 
is throughout by Chaucer. “ The Flower and the Leaf ” 
is by an imitator of the fifteenth century, who appears, 
from internal evidence, to have been a woman. “The 
Court of Love ” is probably not earlier than the sixteenth 
century. The case of “ The Romaunt of the Rose ” is 
more complicated. We have Chaucer’s own authority for 
it that he did translate the French “ Roman de la Rose.” 
But the existing translation has been shown, not by the 
philological tests, to be really made up of three inde¬ 
pendent fragments; and Prof. Skeat now uses these 
methods to support a theory that the first fragment only 
is by Chaucer, the second by a Northumbrian imitator, 
and the third by yet another Midland writer. 

As a rule, it will perhaps be admitted, internal tests of 
authorship are hazardous things to deal with. The 
attempt to find authors, on grounds of grammar and style, 
for anonymous Elizabethan plays, has led to much baseless 
conjecture. But the case of the Chaucer canon is rather 


peculiar. The imitators are writing in what has become 
to them an archaic dialect. They are not scholars. If 
Prof. Skeat chose to write a pseudo-Chauoerian poem, it 
would probably not be detected—by the philological 
method. Nor, again, could the tests satisfactorily dis¬ 
tinguish Chaucer’s work from that of an East Midland 
contemporary, using the same inflexions and the same 
rhymes. Only there does not seem to have been any such 
poet whose work, at least, has got confused with Chaucer’s. 
Nor, as such a poet, even if anonymous, might exist, could 
the tests well be used to support by themselves a positive 
attribution of any poem to Chaucer. But they are not 
called upon to do this, for all Chaucer’s important works 
are either ascribed to him by trustworthy MSS., or else 
claimed by name in the “ Legend of Good Women.” It is 
only the existence of this bulk of undisputed work resting 
on external evidence, and covering the whole period of 
Chaucer’s working life, which enables any satisfactory 
philological tests to be framed at all. And even now it 
would be impossible had Chaucer’s style developed in 
respect of his usage of inflexion and rhyme, as it did in 
more important respects between his earner and his later 
years. 

Ns sutor ultra erepidam. It is a singular study in the 
water-tight compartment character of modem literary 
specialism to watch Prof. Skeat’s proceedings when he 
gets outside the borders of philology. Within them he 
is a master, moving easily and with assured knowledge 
of what is and what is not philological proof. But 
when he passes to consider the debt of Chaucer’s fifteenth- 
century disciples to their master, and their methods of 
imitating him, the reader suddenly begins to mb his eyes 
and to wonder whether he has read the printed page 
aright. Some of Prof. Skeat’s conceptions of the way m 
which Lydgate, or James I., may be supposed to have 
worked, seem to us, from the point of view of literary; 
psychology, perfectly incredible. As an argument in; 
favour of the Chaucerian authorship of “ Fragment A ” of 
“ The Romaunt of the Rose,” Prof. Skeat says: 

Lydgate, in the course of his Complaint of the Black, 
Knight, supposed to have been written in 1402, aetua 
quotes from Fragment A expressly, and must have had 
before h'to I For it so happens that he quotes just the 
very words which are not in the French original. 

The French has (1. 1399): 

“ Entor les ruisseaus et les rives 
Des fontaines cleres et vives 
Poignoit l’erbe freschete et drue.” 

Fragment A translates it thus (1. 1417): 

“ About the brinkes of thise welles, 

And by the stremes over-al elles. 

Sprang up the gras, as thikke y-set 
And softe as any veluet.” 

This Lydgate reproduces thns (“ Black Knight,” 1. 78): 

“ The gravel gold, the water pore as glas, 

The Dankea rounde, the Welle envyroniny. 

And softe as veluet, the yonge gras 
That thereupon lustily cam springing.” 

We thus find Lydgate, who expressly took Chaucer as bis 
model, quoting from Fragment A soon after his master’s 
death. 

“ Soft as velvet ” has, we take it, been a stock description 
of turf at all times since velvet was invented, and the 
passages from Chaucer, if it was Chaucer, and Lydgate 
appear to us in other respects about as ingeniously different 
as two renderings by contemporary writers of the same 
French original could well be. A page further on Prof. 
Skeat declares that when Lydgate wrote 

And with myn head unto the welle I raughte, 

And of the water drank / a good draughts," 

he is imitating “ a convenient form of rimes” in Chaucer’s: 

And forth him heed and nekke out-stranghte 

To drinken of that Welle a draughte. 
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Well, they are not the same rimes, but that is a trifle. 
Dear Professor, the thing is not done like this. No poet 
would have the time for it, not even a “ monk of Bury.” 

.Even more amazing is the proof that King James I. 
knew Chaucer’s fragment of “ The Bomauat of the Bose,” 
based on certain supposed similarities to “The King’s 
Quair.” Thus: 

Perhaps it is worth noticing a line in the very next 
stanza—viz., st. 48: “ Abjute his nek, quhite as the fyre 
amaille ” [enamel]. For, though there is nothing remark¬ 
able about the phrase “ Aboute his nekke” in Fragment 
A, 1. 1081, it is a singular coincidence that the last word 
in the preceding line is the scarce word arnaled [enamelled]. 
And next, if we look a little more closely at the same 
stanza, we shall find that there is a description of a chain 
hung about the same neck, to which was attached a ruby 
that shone like a spark of fire. This I take to be Chaucer's 
carbuncle, mentioned only forty lines farther on, which 
enabled people to travel a mile or two by night time, 
because “ such light sprang out of the Btone.” 

Tut, tut! 


Mr. Le Gallienne Protests. 

Rudyard Kipling: a Cr it idem. By Bichard Le Gallienne. 
(John Lane. 5s.) 

Vision of the complete Kipling ie, apparently, hidden 
from Mr. Le Gallienne. He is restricted by his tempera¬ 
ment, which is the antithesis of Mr. Kipling’s. As the 
expression of a temperament, his book is able and in¬ 
teresting. It is a form of that criticism which dates from 
the eminent French writer who defined criticism as the 
recital of the adventures of the soul among masterpieces. 
And perhaps the right way to notice such books is just to 
take them as they are—to interpret, not to criticise. 

With much of Mr. Le Gallienne’s book the most ardent 
Kiplingite can approve. With this, for example: 

To him had been given the wonderful knack of doing 
with the pen what so many delightful men, quite in¬ 
glorious and often hardly respectable, do daily in bar- 
parlours and other haunts of anecdote by fleeting, 
fascinating word of mouth. 

Indeed, two out of the three sections of the book, the 
running criticism of “The Poetry” and “The Stories,” 
are indubitably the work of a critic who knows his own 
mind, who brings a real love of literature to the task, and 
who can appreciate excellence in work to which innately 
he is antipathetic. If a score of admirers were asked to 
draw up a list of the twenty best poems and stories by 
Mr. Kipling, the majority of those selected by Mr. Le 
Gallienne for their excellence would certainly be included; 
but the score of admirers would disagree with such a 
statement as this: 

Most of Mr. Kipling’s stories (and probably those which 
have most advanced his general reputation) belong to 
science rather than art. 

Neither do we agree with Mr. Le Gallienne when he says 
that one great and disappointing surprise about Mr. 
Kipling’s stories is the facility with which we forget them. 
Who having read, to name a few at random, “The Story 
of the Gadsbys,” “The Man who would be King,” “My 
Lord the Elephant,” “ Love o’ Woman,” and “ William 
the Conqueror ” can easily forget them ? Or who forgets 
the Jungle Stories, or “ The Miracle of Purun Bhagat ” ? 

The first two sections of Mr. Le Gallienne’s book are an 
able and reasonable statement of preferences and dislikes; 
but the third section, that devoted to “ Mr. Kipling’s 
General Significance and Influence,” opens another door. 
In these pages we learn what has been troubling Mr. Le 
Gallienne. It was to say what he has said in this chapter, 
that Mr. Le Gallienne, with set faco and bitter expression, 
dipped his pen into the ink. He is aghast at the prevalence 


and the popularity of blood-stained fiction. As Mr. Kipling 
is the Field-Marshal of this army he tilts his lance at him. 

For progressive thought there has been no such dangerous 
influence in England for many years. 

As a writer Mr. Kipling is a delight; as an influence he 
is a danger. 

Perhaps no one ever wrote so profanely of death as 
Mr. Kipling, or with such heartless vulgarity. 

We are in the thick of one of the most cynically 
impudent triumphs of the Philistines the world has seen. 

Everywhere the brute and the bully—and for the ape 
and tiger truly a glorious resurrection. . . . For this state 
of things in England Mr. Kipling is the most responsible 
voice. 

And so on, and so on. What is there to say to all this 
but that Mr. Le Gallienne fails to see things clearly, fails 
to see them whole ? He sees but one side of Mr. Kipling, 
and he hears but one popular voice—the voice that cries 
the loudest. The desire to help those who need it, the 
care of the sick and the wounded, the seeking for holiness 
“ which has its sources elsewhere than in history ”—the 
flowing undercurrent of these things was never stronger 
than it is to-day. But you must not seek news of them on 
the placards of the evening papers, or in the speeches of 
politicians. And as for Mr. Kipling, surely it is the writer’s 
right to choose his subjects where he lists, and if Mr. 
Kipling makes Dick Heldar say—“ God is very good—I 
never thought I’d hear this again. Give ’em hell, men! 
Oh, give ’em hell!” what of that? The Dick Heldars 
in khaki are saying such things daily : 

When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 

He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what he thought ’e might require, 

’E went an’ took—the same as me! 

Because a writer in the flush of virile youth feels the 
compulsion to write of virile things, because he chooseB 
his puppets from the ranks of men of action rather than 
men of thought, is no reason why he should be charged 
with materialism in the grossest form. Moreover, as to 
moral influence, there is enough and to spare in the story 
of the millionaire’s son in Captain* Courageous, in “The 
Miracle of Purun Baghat,” in “The Ship that Found 
Herself,” in “William the Conqueror,” and in the example 
of strenuousness, grit, and the fine quality of doing a 
thing well for its own sake, shown in a dozen and more 
of Kipling’s stories of Englishmen set down in lonely 
autocracy on the Empire’s edge. 


The Stones pf Normandy. 

Highways and Byways in Normandy. By Percy Dearmer. 

With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan. 6 s.) 

Me. Deabmeb goes to Normandy to ride his hobby, which 
is the study of architecture and stained glass. He is no 
epicurean trifler like Sterne, and no all-round observer 
line Defoe. Still less does he go with that determination 
to be literary and capricious which in Stevenson produced 
such admirable books of road gossip. Nor, lastly, does 
Mr. Dearmer say fine things about the spirit of place, and 
dot his route with fragments of his sold. He just says: 
“Are you interested in Gothic churches and mediwval 
castles and glass? Then come along, and bring your 
bicycle; carry your money in banknotes, wear wool; no, 
never mind a mackintosh—ah, here is Gisors . . . Gisors 
was the key to Normandy in the days,” &c. Yet these 
pages are not at all “ stodgy.” You are in good hands, 
and Mr. Dearmer finds time, after all, to be genial as well 
as clever. For although, in a first glance, he appears to 
be wholly occupied with ambulatories and spindle but¬ 
tresses and fosses and mangonels and upper lights, he has 
really something to say about scenery, ana shows at country 
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lairs, and plutocratic hotel life at Granville, and the un- 
French ruddiness and fair hair of the people of Lisieux. 
But these are his asides. His colour mounts when he 
tackles a mediaeval stronghold like the Chateau-Gaillard, 
and can start a paragraph with the words, “ Being now in 
possession of the bailey C, the French began to lay siege 
to the inner bailey.” Not that in his architectural pages 
he is always darting ahead in quiverings of special know¬ 
ledge. Often he shares with you broad, easy impressions. 
Take part of a round in Evreux. We are to see the 
Cathedral, but Mr. Dearmer will have us approach it in a 
certain way; so ho takes us first to the Place de la Mairie 
to look at the belfry and the bell. 

You feel, as soon as you see the tower, that it was all 
built for this bell, which is, as a matter of fact, eighty-four 
years older than the tower itself. Height was needed to 
allow the sound full play, and to give a wide view to the 
watchman who scanned the country round, and from hour 
to hour announced that all was quiet, or rang, if need 
were, the great bell to call the burgher soldiers to the 
ramparts. And strength was needed too, for the rough 
times that the ancient town had so often to endure. There 
are plenty of bullet marks in the stone to remind us of 
one of the latest of those struggles when Evreux was 
besieged for nearly a year during the Fronde 

Here, too, sounded the hour bell, the curfew, the festival 
bourdon, and the tocsin of fire. In the notes that vibrated 
through the stone walls lay all the history of the town, its 
common daily life, its joys, its tragedies. 

The street of the belfry, the Rue de l’Horloge, takes us up 
to where the north transept of the Cathedral lies under the 
dear, crazy old spire of leaded wood. Look well at this 
transept: it is triumphant Gothic in all the boundless 
profusion of its pride. . . . Did any one realise, as he 
watched the masons performing their miracles in stone, 
that the force of Gothic could no farther go, that this 
triumph was a veritable Trionfo della Morte ? 

Go now to the west front. The nephew and successor 
of Ambroise, Gabriel Le Veneur, built it only thirty years 
after the north transept was finished. The Middle Age, 
which seemed almost to have conquered the law of gravi¬ 
tation in its soaring audacity, has entirely passed away: 
its art is in thirty years so utterly forgotten that the 
records of centuries have been wiped out as if in shame. 
The children of Clovis, in art at least, have set themselves 
again to bum what they had adored and to adore what 
they had burnt. 

That is as “purple” as anything in the book, which, 
however, does not lack a reasonable glow and sparkle. 
Mr. Dearmer never gushes; he is honest enough to 
suggest that some parts of Normandy may bore you, and 
that some are to be hurried over, or avoided altogether. 
Consequently his praise of a place tells. When he says 
that Beaumont-le-Roger “is just one of those places 
where one could spend a summer holiday ” one accepts his 
recommendation as one of real import, like his statement 
that the grouping of the shafts in the nave of Ooutances 
Cathedral is stiff. 

We have left ourselves little space to notice Mr. 
Pennell’s drawings. They are wonderfully clever. One 
sees that he poses a landscape, a church, a city lane, as 
carefully as a portrait painter poses a woman or child or 
strong man. The sky is chosen with reference to the 
landscape. Mr. Pennell never hesitates to make his 
towers “ cloud-capt,” to make earth and sky, cloud and 
tree, conspicuous allies in an artistic intention ; and yet it 
is a rare thing to feel that artifice is hustling art. One 
feels it sometimes in sky effects, to which Mr. Pennell 
is apt to help himself too generously. The illustrations, 
by the way, have no close connexion with the text; they 
are a book in themselves. But one does not resent the fact 
that author and artist seem to find each his Normandy in 
Normandy. Between them Mr. Dearmer and Mr. Pennell 
have produced a book which need fear no rival in its own 
field for many a day. 


Other New Books. 

Romantic Edinbuboh. By Jobn Geddit. 

“The bulk of the Waverley Novels were written at 
No. 39, North Casde-street, neighbours across the way 
marvelling at the daily vision of the hand that travelled 
ceaselessly across the paper. . . .” In the above sentence 
the gentle art of guide-book making is fairly well illus¬ 
trated. The “ neighbours across the way ” may or may 
not have marvelled (according as they happened to rise as 
early as Sir Walter), but their introduction serves to make 
a big historical figure alive by juxtaposition. For the 
same reason an artist draws dust in the wake of a bicycle 
or a straining hare by the side of a train. Thus the 
immovable canvas gives the idea of motion. Many are 
the lively ghosts who throng Mr. Geddie’s pages. Mont¬ 
rose spat on from the balcony of Lady Hume’s lodging 
on his way to execution; the beautiful Duchess of Gordon 
(hostess of Bums) riding as a girl on a vagrant pig in the 
High-street; David Hume, happy with “ a maid and a 
cat” in Biddle’s Close—there were no end to the list. 
Vandalism, that inexorable servant of municipal con¬ 
venience and hygiene, has set its hoof on Edinburgh; and 
Lord Rosebery has prayed that the spirits which possessed 
the Gadarene swine may enter into some of her monuments 
and statues to incite them to “ run down a steep place 
into the sea.” But the soul of Edinburgh remains, and 
we may reasonably hope that the opening of the New 
North Bridge does not presage destruction to it. We may 
add that Mr. Geddie’s method is less ideally precise than 
that of Mr. Laurence Hutton, the author of The Literary 
Landmark* of London ; but an excellent index establishes 
the value of his gossipy and pleasant volume as a work of 
reference. It is a pity that the illustrations are not better. 
(Sands & Co. 6s.) 

PIONEERING OK THE CoKGO. 

By the Rev. W. Holman Bentley. 

We have it on the authority of Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
in a presidential address before the Royal Statistical 
Society, that the net business result of placing the Congo 
State in the hands of the Ring of Belgium for “com¬ 
mercial and philanthropic exploitation ” was that “ the 
Congo trade represented but little more than 0-7 per cent, 
of the total trade of Belgium.” Anent this statement 
Sir F. S. Powell thought “ this country ought to be con¬ 
gratulated that the Congo State did not belong to us.” 
But there is no land on the face of the earth that does not 
belong to the British missionary; and Mr. Bentley, of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, shows, in this rambling but 
nearly always interesting record of noble work, that even 
to-day no limit is set on the price of salvation. In 1879 
he went out with Mr. Thomas Comber and a few 
colleagues. Mr. Comber’s wife was the first victim to the 
climate; he himself succumbed in 1887, and four others 
of his name laid down their lives in African mission work. 
The result of the first decade of pioneer Baptist labour on 
the Congo is thus summarised: 

There were in the end of 1888 six stations, reaching 
500 miles into the interior, and the whole navigable river 
had been explored with the exception of an affluent of the 
Upper Kasai. A Christian Church had been formed at 
San Salvador, and during the year 1888 twenty-two 
converts had been baptized. 

Mr. Bentley himself compiled a dictionary and grammar 
of the language, and his wife aided him with translations. 
Congo cannibals have now, we gather, the advantage of 
a Peep of Day and a Holy War in their own tongue. 
Mr. Bentley’s volumes are a mine of curious and often 
horrible information on tribal customs and superstitions, 
and the numerous illustrations are both apposite and 
interesting. His greatest triumph as a Christian advocate 
we take to be his dissuasion of Selulundi, a newly con- 
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verted polygamist, from taking a sixth woman to wife 
with whom he was earnestly in love. The Baptists, he it 
said, show their good sense in not attempting the breakage 
of irregular marriage bonds already formed. (Religious 
Tract Society. 16s. net.) 


Fiction. 

From Door to Door: a Book of Romances, Fantasies, Whimsies, 
and Levities. By Bernard Capes. (Blackwooid. 6s.) 

Ws had hoped that Mr. Capes would “ tak’ a thought and 
men’”; but the pyrotechny of Our Lady of Darkness is 
repeated with new effects in these short stories. Mr. 
Capes has a fine imagination, and considerable knowledge 
of the human heart; but it does not seem to be remem¬ 
bered by him that all the great stories of the world have 
been told in simple language, and for the story’s sake. 
When Mr. Capes tells a story, he seems to be willing to 
do so only on condition that we allow him to try effects 
of language at the same time. Of course a writer is 
entitled to an original style, but it is a question of more 
or less. Mr. Capes’s style is felt to be a thing by itself. 
There is one glory of the tale, and another glory of the 
style, and they get in each other’s way. The motto placed 
above his first and principal story, called “ The Sword of 
Corporal Laooste,” might be transferred to the title-page 
with a critical intent: “ ’Tie many a wise Man’s hap, whfle 
he is providing against one Danger, to fall into another: 
and for his very Providence to turn his Destruction.” Mr. 
Capes is so anxious to avoid banalities in thought and 
language that he falls into extravagance. 

Corporal Lacoste, “cuirassier in the following of Murat,” 
loses his regiment, and is led by a monk to a forest inn, 
where he forces an entertainment, and makes drunken 
love to the landlord’s daughter. While Lacoste sleeps, 
monk and landlord plan to murder him and in the morn¬ 
ing offer him treacherous guidance through the forest. 
A pack of wolves which would have devoured the three is 
sent flying by the strategy and sword of the Corporal, who 
saves his murderers only to fall beneath their foul blows 
in a quiet dell of the forest. Nemesis begins at once: the 
snow falls; the two villains are lost; nameless terrors 
beset them; then the pack returns. 

It is a good story, and even the clutter of new locutions 
and strange similes which Mr. Capes imports into the 
telling cannot prevent it seizing on the imagination. But 
one has to labour through the style, as the lost Corporal 
did through unending forest to the light of an inn. 
It is excess of literature that baulks us. What do you 
think of this ? 

The dragoon’s throat had been pierced by a sword- 
thrust. A thread of vermilion yet crawled from it down 
his swarthy neck, like the awkward tracing by a schoolboy 
of a river on a map. 

Presently it is: 

For all the trees, great and small, that overstooped the 
lip and sprouted from the sides of the pass, were hung 
with monstrous lustres of ice, up which millions of little 
reflected suns travelled like beads of champagne rising in 
specimen-glasses. 

Anon and anon: 

He [the monk] was more ostentatious of h<s teeth, the 
under-row of which broke up his conscious smile into 
unlovely intervals, and were like little dilapidated grave¬ 
stones to the memory of deceased appetites. ... In 
moments of excitement, he would relapse into his native 
Low German, the barbarous gutturals of which, shoulder¬ 
ing their way amongst the crisp, bowing idioms of the 
more oourtly tongue, would confound the intelligibility 
they sought to emphasise. . . . The monk was no coy toss¬ 
pot. He pledged the other glass for glass, till his heated 
face glared forward of its cowl like a great opening 
nasturtium bud. 


We could quote and quote again; but that nasturtium 
bud is a sufficient goal. Mr. Capes is fond of buds, and 
just here we can illustrate his want of thrift. This story fills 
thirty-seven pages, and three times within its small limits 
does Mr. Capes invoke the aid of buds. On page 19, 
where he is describing the beauty of the landlord’s 
daughter, he says: 

One might wish to cull her face at its slender neck like a 
flower, and put it in a vase of fragrant water to watch the 
blue eyes bud and open. 

One would suppose that after that flight Mr. Capes would 
leave buds alone. Literary tact demanded there should at 
least be no echo of such an ambitious utterance. 

But two pages later we have the monk’s faced compared 
to a nasturtium bud. 

Finally (we could weep for vexation) Mr. Capes uses 
the word with a daring felicity, an audacious rightness, 
which ought to have withered both preceding buds out of 
the tale. For in describing the return of the wolves after 
dusk had fallen, and the murderous monk’s terror when 
he sees Lacoste’s avengers, Mr. Capes thrills us with the 
sentence: 

A score of rabid snouts budded through the gloom 
before him. 

What is one to say to a writer who can so make literature, 
and so mar it? We have again been betrayed into 
attending only to Mr. Capes’s style. His matter is ex¬ 
cellent, and we can honestly say that “The Sword of 
Corporal Lacoste ” will haunt us for long. 


The Collapse of the Penitent. By Frederick Wedmore. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Not vehement, not passionate, but refined, exact, tempered, 
self-conscious, subtle, and calmly convincing—such is this 
record of a pretty and talented Bohemian’s fall. Mr. 
Wedmore’s concern has always been with the arts—every 
art—and although his chemists are justly notable, he is 
more at home and more successful with characters of an 
artistic temperament; he knows intimately their atmos¬ 
phere, and can put in the local colour with a hand at once 
discreet and lavish. In Rose Damarel, pianist, daughter of 
Bohemianism, he has selected precisely the person to suit his 
peculiar powers. And he triumphs with brilliance over the 
difficulties of the character. Rose is a woman of surprising 
moods—chiefly caused, perhaps, by “ the dreadful obliga¬ 
tion to be what is called 1 respectable.’ ” All her instincts 
are wild and free, against regularity. From the first 
memorable day, at Henley, when she meets Lister the 
dramatist, her tendencies, in the quietest suggestive hints, 
are plainly revealed. With her, sooner or later, it is 
bound to be flight and the boat-train to Dover. But by 
what extraordinary steps, after what feints, retreats, self- 
deceptions, and noble aspirations, does she reach Charing 
Cross with her unlicensed lover! Mr. Wedmore’s hand¬ 
ling of the complex problem has the assurance of mastery. 
Everywhere—whether Rose is nursing with fervid adora¬ 
tion the sick child of her lawful union, or casting herself 
into the arms of Lister, or repenting in the nick of time, 
or flaunting it, so sensitively, with “ Tommy Worsley of 
the Guards,” or dying at the cacophonous piano of a 
fifteenth-rate Parisian brasserie d femmes —one has the 
stem, comfortable feeling that “ this was so,” and was so 
inevitably. In the virtuosity of its analysis of the femi¬ 
nine heart we can only compare The Collapse of the 
Penitent, among recent novels, with Marcel Provost’s Le 
Jar din Secret. We think that Mr. Wedmore will not 
object to such a comparison. 

Most of the few other characters are done nearly as well 
as Rose. Mr. Yasey, her husband, the man whose 
business, as a picture-dealer dans le mouvement, it was to 
“ place ” men, is drawn in a vein of fierce and inexorable 
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satire; he is repellently alive. Old Damarel, the violin- 
mender, is surrounded with an exquisite tender sentiment. 
The failure among the characters is certainly Lister; Lister 
is a figure set up, but not breathed upon with the breath 
of life. The minor characters are admirable. And the 
writing, the wit, the observation are admirable. Mr. 
Wedmore may have done a better book than this, but we 
doubt. It is a novel about an artist written by an artist 
for artists. Slight, minute and delicate, it will yet float 
surely and conspicuous, on the vast grey unimportant sea 
of modem English fiction. 


Notes on Novels. 

\These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The West End. By Percy White. 

A study of smart society. Writing in the person of 
the shrewd, crippled, private secretaiy of John Tread- 
away, jam manufacturer and merchant prince, Mr. 
White tells us how that worthy deliberately sets up 
his tabernacle in Belgravia, and invades Society. It 
is a capital study, full of satire and observation of 
something more than the “smart” order. “This is a 
big scheme we’ve got in hand, Bupert,” says the jam- 
manufacturer, as he watches the builders finishing a winged 
lion over the porch of his new home, “ a deuced big 
scheme.” (Sands & Co. 6s.) 

Fate the Fiddler. By Herbert C. MacIlwainb. 

The author of that excellent story of Australian life, 
Rinkinbar, again gives us Australia for a background. 
“ A stretch of untilled, untouched Australia ” lies before 
us in the first paragraph, and in the second we are told 
that this is “ the simple tale of the struggles of two ordin¬ 
ary young Britons—against the elements, including man, 
their latest bom—to make a living, and, if it might be, 
a fortune, in their adopted country.” (Constable. 6s.) 

A Man: His Mark. By W. C. Morrow. 

A short, strong novel by the author of The Ape, The 
Idiot, and Other People. Adrian Walden finds himself 
snowed up in his hut under Mount Shasta with a lady 
whose leg has been broken in a coach accident. The two 
are imprisoned for weeks by an avalanche and the con¬ 
tinued snowfall. A situation of great delicacy is delicately 
treated, and a very careful study is made of the two 
characters, who discover that they have had much to do 
with the shaping of each other’s fives. (Grant Bichards. 
3s. 6d.) 

Woman and Artist. By Max O’Ebll. 

In his first chapter Max O’Bell discusses the charge 
brought by Englishmen against Frenchmen that they do 
not know the meaning of the word “ home ”; but the 
chapter ends on this subject, and has no real connexion 
with the story, which is a study in the blighting effects 
on home life of social ambition. Philip Grantham, A.B.A., 
is serenely happy in St. John’s Wood until, in the desire 
to see his beautiful wife reign as a West End hostess, he 
neglects painting and invents a shell which is purchased 
by the French and Bussian Governments. We follow 
Philip and his wife through the maze and blaze of 
Belgravia life. Philip’s diseased ambition runs its 
course, and love and art and St. John’s Wood are restored. 
(Warne & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

By Annie Thomas 

Comrades True. (Mrs. Pender Cudlh>). 

This is such a novel as one would expect from the 
author of The Siren’s Web. It is pleasant reading, and 
there are two heroes (comrades true) and two heroines, 


not to mention Jock, the fox terrier. An unusual method 
of personal description is this: “What was she like? 
Very much like the central figure in Leslie’s charming* 
picture called * School Be visited.’ ” (Chatto & Windus. 
6 s.) 

By the Earl of Ellesmere 
Jem Carruthers. (Charles Granville). 

“ The Extraordinary Adventures of an Ordinary Man ” 
is the sub-title of this novel by the author of Mrs. John 
Foster. The hero wakes up, commonplace mid fancy-free, 
on his thirtieth birthday, to find that a capital sum of 
£75,000, on whioh he has hitherto had the, interest, is to 
be made over to him. He is an ordinary man when he 
goes to Lord Camforth’s bank to draw this sum; his 
“extraordinary adventures” begin when he finds that the 
money has been drawn by a young lady professing to be 
his private secretary. The developments are many and 
curious. (Heinemann. 6 s.) 

A Lady of the Begency. By Mbs. StepnEy Bawson. 

The story is laid in London and Northumberland, and 
opens about the year 1813 in George the Third’s court. 
Many historical personages are introduced. Byron, for 
instance, leaning on the arm of Lord Alvanley, is encoun¬ 
tered on page 153. Says Lady Curragh to Alvanley: 

“ For this renewal of my friendship wife Lord Byron I 
thank you. You always bring me wit; to-day you bring 
me soul as well.” (Hutchinson. 6 s.) 

Bequeathed. By Beatrice Whitby. 

Miss Whitby’s novels grow steadily in number, and this 
resembles its predecessors in being a thoroughly pleasant 
story, in which the course of love runs fairly smoothly 
under quiet, English, and probable circumstances. (Hurst 
& Blackett. 6 s.) 

The Temptation of Olive 

Latimer. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 

In the frontispiece the heroine is reclining in a basket chair 
above the explanation, “ Geoffrey watched her anxiously.” 
Elsewhere she is carressing “ Trots ”; and in one picture 
we are permitted to see her adjusting her hat before her 
bedroom looking - glass. A readable domestic story. 
(Hutchinson. 6 s.) 

The Shadow of Allah. 

By Morlby Boberts and Max Montesole. 

“ Being the Adventures of Sarif ak Barasy, the Cir¬ 
cassian, in Stamboul.” Local colour ,’and vernacular are 
put in with a generous hand: “ 1 Inshallab,’ added the 
Softs, 1 the Padisha has now discovered the perfidy of his 
viziers, and he will send them to Djihenna with their 
Muscovite paymasters.’ ‘ What can you expect, after all,’ 
whispered a tchibouk merchant, ‘ from the Farmacion ? ’ ” 
The story is full of action and footnotes. (John Long. 6 s.) 

The Devil’s Kitchen. By A. B. Lours. 

This is one of those perplexing novels in which the 
title re-appears as the title of a novel in the story. How¬ 
ever, it is a readable tale, introducing a publisher and his 
clients, one of whom, maddened by the rejection of his 
stories, committed a murderous assault on a wrong man, 
and was “ detained during Her Majesty’s pleasure.” He 
was consoled by the merciful delusion that he had climbed 
the ladder and was a great novelist. To visitors to the 
asylum he would loftily say: “ Never despair. If I had 
given in, I should not be where I am now.” (Sands 
& Co. 3s. 6 d.) 

A Gentleman in Khaki. By John Oakley. 

Chapter headings like “How Ladysmith was Saved” 
and “ The Tangle of the Tugela J ' prepare the reader for 
a war story full of the actualities of the present struggle 
in South Africa. (Chatto & Windus. Is.) 
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Tinkering the Bible. 


There has been a notion abroad in recent years that the 
language of the Bible, as we have it in the Authorised 
Version of 1611, needs to he modernised in order that it 
may make a lively appeal to modem minds. But the 
efforts made in this direction have not been very hopeful. 
Even the Revised Version was, for most people, a gigantic 
bubble, which burst as soon as bom; and the small 
private attempts which have been made since have hurst 
as quietly in its wake. The latest product of this well- 
meaning crusade is Dr. Henry Hayman’s work, entitled 
The Epistles of the New Testament: an Attempt to Present 
Them in Current and Popular Idiom (A. & C. Black). We 
propose to examine Dr. Hayman’s aim and execution with 
some care, for we believe that such enterprises as his are 
at least useful in demonstrating the impregnability of a 
work of literary art like the Authorised Version; and that 
they exhibit certain fallacies which it is well to dissipate. 
Dr. Hayman’s professed aim in re-wording the Epistles 
has been “ to present them in current and popular idiom.” 
That he presents them in no such garb is the first convic¬ 
tion that is forced upon the reader. Dr. Hayman employs 
neither the words nor the constructions of everyday life. 
The mere retention of “thou” and “thee,” of “art” 
and “hast,” of “couldest” and “wouldest,” is a dear 
breach of the design, these words forming no part of 
current and popular idioms. It is quite a common thing 
for Dr. Hayman to replace clear English by difficult 
English, and a familiar construction by a rare one. Thus, 
Paul’s simple sentence, “ For he that is dead is freed from 
sin,” becomes, in Dr. Hayman’s version, “ For the dead 
to sin is enfranchised from its power ”—a change, surely, 
in the very opposite direction to that proposed in the 
author’s plan. Again, the words in Romans x. 21 : 
“ All day long I have stretched forth my hands unto a 
disobedient and gainsaying people,” become: “ All day 
long I stretch form my hands towards a people refractory 
and recusant.” Here, again, the change seems to be 
precisely antagonistic to the aim announced. Two ad¬ 
jectives are latinised, and the idiom which, in the 
Authorised Version, places them before the noun they 
qualify is exchanged for an idiom, certainly less current 
and certainly less popular, which places them after that 
noun. Concerning the purely literary effect of the 
changes we need say nothing. An astonishing example 
of Dr. Hayman’s work is afforded by a comparison of the 
two versions of a passage in the Epistle to the Fhilippians, 
which everyone knows by heart: 


Authorised Version. 

Finally, brethren, whatso¬ 
ever things are true, whatso¬ 
ever things are honest, what¬ 
soever things are just, what¬ 
soever things are pure, what¬ 
soever things are lovely, what¬ 
soever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, 
think on these things. 


Dr. Hayman. 

Finally, brethren, let every 
principle of truth, reverence, 
rectitude, parity; all that is 
endearing, all that is auspi¬ 
cious ; whatever there be that 
is excellent and praiseworthy; 
dwell in your thoughts. 


Here Dr. Havman substitutes long words for short, and a 


faulty construction for a good; and he simply underpins 
and brings down the rhetorical scheme of the passage 
which he professes to improve. For that Dr. Hayman 
hopes to improve every sentence he alters seems clear. 
Otherwise he would not expressly declare in his Preface 
that some phrases in the Authorised Version cannot be 
improved upon, and will therefore be retained unaltered 
in his own version. However, this admission prepares the 
reader to witness Dr. Hayman’s courage rather than his 
discretion, for there are few passages on which he does not 
exercise his skill. Even Paul’s entreaty to the believers 
at Corinth, “ Greet one another with an holy kiss,” be¬ 
comes, “Exchange a kiss of sanctity with one another,” 
leaving us astonished by the moderation which did not 
impel him to write: “Exchange osculations of sanctity 
with one another.” Dr. Hayman’s handling of the 
Authorised Version is seen at its boldest when he alters 
the words “ encompassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses ” into “ encircled with so vast a cloud of attest¬ 
ing spectators.” “ Encompassed ” is not necessarily 
“encircled,” and “ witnesses ” means (precisely) “attest¬ 
ing spectators,” with the obvious advantage that it is a 
comely English word instead of two words of Latin com¬ 
plexion and little charm. The sacrifice of charm is the 
unvarying feature of modernised versions of the Bible. 
Take this example: 

Authorised Version. 

Charity suffereth long, and 

is kind ; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, 

Doth not behave itself un¬ 
seemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth ; 

Beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, 
enduretn all things. 

Sometimes the flight is nearly from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Thus: 


Dr. Hayman. 

Charity is long suffering, 
is kindly, is void of envy, is 
no braggart, is not inflated, 
preserves decorum, avoids 
self-seeking, is not irritable, 
imputes not the evil done, has 
no joy at evil doing, but re¬ 
joices on the side of the truth; 
puts up with all things, gives 
credit for all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things. 


Authorised Version. 

I therefore so run, not as 
uncertainly; so fight I, not as 
one that beateth the air : 

But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection ; 
lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway. 


Dr. Hayman. 

I accordingly so run as if I 
meant to win; and so plant 
my hits not as idly sparring; 
but I hit home at my own 
fleshly frame, and tame it into 
subserviency; for fear I, who 
proclaim the contest to others, 
should come to be rejected 
myself. 


These examples of an effort to modernise the Bible 
language are so surprising, that it may be well to seek 
further light on Dr. Hayman’s actual intentions. The 
most significant sentence in his Preface is this: “I have 
striven to answer to myself the question, How would these 
fathers of our faith have expressed themselves, if the 
vernacular English of our own day had been their medium 
of expression ? ” This calls for thought. The vernacular 
should mean the whole vernacular, or it is nothing. To 
credit Paul, Peter, and James, in imagination, with a 
knowledge of only those English words of to-day which 
approximately reproduce the meanings of their own 
words, would be to beg the question. It would be to 
raise the question of correct translation, whereas the 
question raised by Dr. Hayman is clearly that of expres¬ 
sion in its largest sense. If we really are to inquire how 
Paul would have expressed himself in the English verna¬ 
cular of to-day, we must begin by imagining that he 
possessed as full a knowledge of that vernacular as our¬ 
selves—his readers. We must also—it is inevitable— 
impute to him a knowledge not only of all our words, but 
of all they stand for; in a word, we must credit him with 
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the same heritage of knowledge as we ourselves enjoy, 
including (oh, confusion!) our knowledge of himself 
derived from the Authorised Version. We might then— 
pact all absurdities—receive Paul’s Epistles from his hand 
in the English vernacular of to-day, and hear him draw 
his illustrations from such vernacular facts as the rotundity 
of the earth, wireless telegraphy, forbidden incense, and 
the prosyletising zeal of Mr. Mallock. And a daring 
writer might conceivably endeavour to personate this 
modern St. Paul, and re-think and re-write his Epistles 
for men and women of to-day. This would be, at any 
rate, a logical attempt to show—what Dr. Hayman proposes 
to show, but does not—how Paul of Tarsus would have 
expressed himself “if the vernacular English of to-day 
had been his medium of expression.” But the result 
would not be the Bible. The Bible was written in certain 
periods and in certain languages, and all that can be done 
is to translate a given portion from the language in which 
it was first written into the language in whioh it is pro¬ 
posed to be read, taking verbal equivalents as we find 
them, and submitting to the disadvantages arising from 
differences in the knowledge, tastes, and ideals of the two 
periods. The Authorised Version was a supremely good 
example of translation, because it not only did this task 
work, but took on a rare beauty and energy of its own. 
Moreover, it carried out Dr. Hayman’s own plan : it 
presented the Bible in “current and popular idioms.” 
That the need for such presentation was infinitely greater 
in 1611 than it is in 1900 does not need to be demonstrated 
to anyone acquainted, however slightly, with the develop¬ 
ment of the English language. Since 1611 the language 
has grown enormously, but has altered little; and it is 
certain that Shakespeare, in the Elysian Libraries, reads 
The Ring and the Book with far greater ease than he reads 
The Romannt of the Rose. But granting that the Authorised 
Version presents the Bible in an English form which has 
been devitalised by the changes that have come over the 
language in the interval of nearly three centuries, and that 
these changes justify an attempt to present the Bible in 
the “ cun-ent and popular idioms ” of to-day, still the mere 
substitution of new idioms for old is a very small part of 
the matter. Language is inseparable from thought, and the 
thought of the few is warmed and coloured by the thoughts 
of the many, and things possible in one age are impossible 
in another. In 1611 English faith was at its strongest. The 
language had passed triumphantly out of its old inflec¬ 
tional stages, and had fulfilled itself in Shakespeare’s 
Plays. It had reached, as far as we know, its utmost 
serviceableness to literature, and literature had reached 
its utmost power to employ the language. The beauty of 
words was felt, and verbal melody was a habit rather 
a secret. As the child of his age, Shakespeare wrote his 
plays. As children of their age, the translators of the 
Bible produced the Authorised Version. They had the 
perceptions and immunities which belong to a great literary 
epoch. We cannot wholly account for their success: the 
wind bloweth where it listeth. But it is as unwise to 
tamper with a Bible which our age could not have pro¬ 
duced as it is to meddle with cathedrals which our age 
could not have built. The value of a Version is not so 
much a question of idioms as of idiosyncrasy, and we must 
not change the one until we can match the other. In a 
new fervour of the race we may build a new York Minster 
or a new Bible; but—the wind bloweth where it listeth. 
This lesson is sufficiently enforced by Dr. Hayman’s book, 
in which, side by side, we may read : 

For we know in part, and For partial now is our field 
we prophesy in part. of knowledge, and partial our 

nut when that which is scope of inspiration. But when 
perfect is come, then that our full development shall be 
which is 111 part shall be done reached, all that is partial 
away- shall be superseded then. 


Things Seen. 

“A Certain Priest.” 

He had a way of sitting a little apart from the rest, with 
his head thrown back and his profile in strong relief. 
From this you will remark that he has a profile. No man 
who had not would dare to sit like that. In this position 
he was wont to listen to other people’s sermons—medi¬ 
tating, perchance, his own. 

Nature had been very kind to him. She had mirrored 
in his face and form the beauty of his soul. She had 
given him, moreover, a haunting voice, and the power of 
reaching others. 

There is a picturesque way of doing most things. And 
that was his way. 

This is how he said the Greed. I have sometimes 
thought that he was the only man I ever knew who under¬ 
stood how to say it, and how to stand, and look, when he 
did say it. 

He wheeled slowly round to the East—his head raised 
slightly, his thin hands loosely folded. At the Incarna¬ 
tion, Death, and Burial he knelt instinctively, as the 
natural expression of the humiliation he so evidently felt. 
At the sound of the “ Resurrection ” the whole man 
thrilled with a sense of its triumph and wonderful love. 
Throughout the whole, his eyes were fixed on the cross on 
the altar before him. . . . And yet, somehow, I thought 
he saw beyond. . . . He always remained facing eastward 
a little longer than anyone else, and he always fingered a 
moment on “ The Life of the World to come.” ... I 
used to wonder what those words meant for him. . . . But 
now I know. . . . One day I heard him tell the children 
that the New fife would be just the Old made perfect . . . 

The Old made perfect! . . . Amen to that, dear 
Stranger. 


The Automatic. 

I found I had to change at the Junction. 

There were a good many people waiting on the other 
platform ; evidently an excursion. Two—an old labourer 
and a child—had wandered across to my side. All the 
man’s remaining vigour was in his grip on the little one’s 
hand. She seemed to be a grandchild he was pleasuring. 

They were on the return journey, yet the child was 
plainly unsatisfied. 

They wandered up the platform and stopped by an 
automatic machine. 

“ See y’ere, dearie, what’s this ? ” 

“ There’s sweets in that. You puts a penny in there 
an’ they comes out there! ” 

The child looked up; she grasped the nature of the 
machine at once. 

Swinging heavily forward she watched the box, then 
the man’s face, eagerly. 

“ I knows. Put it in.” 

This demand seemed a thunderbolt to the old man. 

Still gazing helplessly at the automatic, he jerked his 
stiff hand to his pocket, fumbled awhile, and jerked it out 
again. 

His wrinkles deepened a little. Making a clumsy effort 
he tried to set scholastic pride aflame. 

“ Look at them pretty letters. You can read ’em, can’t 
yer? What’s that big un? C, ain’t it? And that’s a 
H, an’ a 0. There’s another C.” 

“ Choc’lay’ said the child. “ I knows what that is. I 
likes it. Ain’t it time to put the penny in ? ” 

The old man worked gallantly on. 

“There’s another big letter. B, ain’t it? an’ TJ, an’ 
two T’s." 

“ I’d rather ’ave choc’lat,” said the child, almost dancing 
with excitement. J 
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“ Where do you put the penny in ? Show me.” 

She tilted her face up to the old man’s, and then she 
began to foresee disappointment. Her words poured forth 
fast and furious. 

“ Put it in. Put it in now.” 

Then shrilly: “ Ain’t yer got one ? Cam’t I ’ave none ? ” 

The old man pulled her towards the subway, and I saw 
no more of them. 


Correspondence. 

Mr. Andrew Lang on Fiction. 

Sm,—That Mr. Lang oontemns the literature which takes 
the form of a novel it is impossible to doubt. That he is 
unable to estimate its value, to classify it or in any way to 
realise what that very comprehensive word “ fiction ” 
actually embraces, is equally impossible to doubt after 
reading “ The Supremacy of the Novel,” from his pen, in 
the Westminster Oautte of May 7. But with tins con¬ 
tempt there are not a few amazing statements in the 
article, made to further some kind of argument that the 
world of letters has fairly gone to the dogs because of the 
prevalency of the novel (not frankly said, but insinuated), 
that display a want of discrimination really provoking 
from a man of letters. 

Mr. Lang extensively quotes Bulwer-Lytton’s summing- 
up of the literary market of his time, and asserts “ all 
this might have been written to-day.” With the excep¬ 
tion of some vague generalisations, the remarks are wholly 
inapplicable to our day. 

Mr. Lang further writes: “ Greece and Borne and pre- 
Bevolutionary Europe produced literature in all its species 
while we tend to produce novels only.” In Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s lifetime there have probably been more works of 
philosophic value, historic accuracy, and poetic merit (of 
this last, excluding the sixteenth century) than at any other 
period of the world’s history. That novels of a paltry 
value by the side of these have been produced to an 
overwhelming number and purchased by the public only 
signifies that to-day there is an immense population that 
in past generations never read anything. This taste of 
the crowd neither augments nor diminishes the number of 
serious readers, unless, indeed, towards reading at all, 
which it must be admitted is always a step to better 
things from the grosser pastimes of illiterate ages. But 
the public that reads serious literature is equally greater 
in number than at any other period. It may be asserted 
that such writers as Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Bain are 
more universally read than ever were Descartes, Locke, 
and Condillac. We know that Carlyle, Buskin, Arnold, 
Emerson have been sold in immense numbers. Such fine 
novels as may be counted literature have not had a much 
greater sale. Mr. Lang oonfuses things. We have never 
heard that such masters as Nathaniel Hawthorne, George 
Meredith, and Henry James had the extensive sales Mr. 
Lang seems to envy, peculiar to certain novels of the 
moment. Popular work in all branches finds a big market 
not less than cheap and inferior goods of other manu¬ 
facture. It is a pity to confound this merchandise with 
Art be it fiction in prose or verse. 

Such books as have been written by Mr. Meredith or 
Mr. Henry James rise above, indeed tower above, in every 
kind of way, the expositions of subjective philosophers, 
metaphysical, meanderings, tirades of criticism, or cata¬ 
logues of historical events Mr. Lang deplores as no longer 
read. 

Would Mr. Lang have us believe that Lost Leaders is of 
the stuff, shall we say, of Tit-Bits (yet both come under the 
heading of journalism), and force us to cry out at its 
immense sale ? Nevertheless, Lost Leaders hardly has the 
sale of Tit-Bits. 

A great novel is an amazingly difficult article to produce, 


Mr. Lang must have found that, and his contempt 
expressed in the suggestion that a novel is barely litera¬ 
ture falls equally upon such fiction as “Hamlet,” The 
Scarlet Letter, The 1Egoist, The Odyssey, or the beautiful 
stories told in Holy Writ.—I am, &c., 

FbANCKS FoBBES-BoBBBTSOJT. 


An Index Expurgatorius of Words. 

Sib, —Your correspondent “ H. B. ” does not seem to 
me quite accurate in stating that one of the words pro¬ 
hibited by Mr. W. Cullen Bryant in his Index Expurga- 
torius is the appellation “esquire.” There is nothing to 
show that Mr. Bryant objected to the use of this word in 
any one of its legitimate meanings. In the list given in 
the Academy of April 28 it was the abbreviation “ Esq. ” 
that Mr. Bryant wished to place in the Index. It is 
obvious that “ Esq. ” covers a much wider range of ideas 
than “ esquire.” To the different categories of persons 
who, according to “ H. B.,” are alone entitled to use the 
designation “ esquire ” should, I think, be added officers 
in the army of the rank of captain or above it, together 
with those holding corresponding relative rank in the 
navy, who are designated as esquires in the Queen’s com¬ 
mission. I do not feel quite certain of the ground on 
which bachelors of divinity, law, and physic base their 
claims to the appellation. 

Nearly every word in the list will admit of some dis¬ 
cussion, but want of space forbids this excursion into the 
realm of academics. Lengthy, as you well point out, is 
by no means a vulgar synonym of long. To take a single 
instance, Walter Pater, whose fastidiousness in the choice 
of words amounted almost to a weakness, says, in speak¬ 
ing of Mrs. Humphry Ward : “ In truth, that quiet 
method of evolution, which she pursues undismayed to the 
end, requires a certain lengthiness” {Essays from the 
Guardian, p. 60). The use of the word on this occasion is 
justified by the fact that no other could, even approxi¬ 
mately, so well express the writer’s meaning. And so with 
many others tabooed by Mr. Bryant.—I am, &c., 

W. F. P. 


Henry Lawson. 

Sib, —In view of the vast amount of rubbish which has 
recently been poured out under the name of patriotic 
verse, perhaps some of your readers might not object to 
my bringing before their notice a poem which is probably 
unknown to them, and which possesses no lees poetic ring 
than true patriotism. Written some few years ago, before 
there was any indication of a grand Imperial struggle, 
Henry Lawson’s “ Star of Australasia ” must be regarded 
as prophetic of the present colonial military enthusiasm. 
It was published in 1896 in a volume entitled In the Days 
when the World was Wide, but the book, though containing 
many good things, would be difficult to buy in this country. 
The poem to which I make special reference begins with 
the assurance that the day will come when Australasia 
will be able to forget the sordid first chapter of its history, 
and that “ The Star of the South shall rise in the lurid 
clouds of war.” It continues : 

There are boys out there by the western creeks, who hurry 
away from school 

To climb the sides of the breezy peaks or dive in the shaded 
pool, 

Who’ll stick to their guns when the mountaius quake to 
the tread of a mighty war. 

And fight for Bight or a Grand Mistake as men never 
fought before; 

When the peaks are scarred and the sea-walls crack till the 
furthest hills vibrate, 

And the world for a while goes rolling back in a storm of 
love and hate. 
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There are boys to-day in the city slum and the home of 
wealth and pride 

Who’ll have one home when the storm is come, and fight 
for it side by side, 

Who’ll hold the cliffs ’gainst the armoured hells that batter 
a coastal town 

Or grimly die in a hail of shells when the walls come 
crushing down. 

And many a pink-white baby girl, the queen of her home 
to-day, 

Shall see the wings of the tempest whirl the mist of our 
dawn away— 

Shall live to shudder and stop her ears to the thud of the 
distant gun, 

And know the sorrow that has no tears when a battle is 
lost or won— 

As a mother or wife in the years to come, will kneel, 
wild-eyed and white, 

And pray to God in her darkened home for the “ men in 
the fort to-night.” 

The poet goes on to tell that in the struggle Australasia 
will awake to feel and see the “ soul of the world,” and 
that in success or adversity their lungs will inbreath a 
larger life. 

They’ll know the glory of victory—and the grandeur of 
defeat. 

Every boy will he wanting to fight; the children will 
“run to the doors aud cry, ‘Oh, mother, the troops are 
come! ’ ” 

And fools, when the fiends of war are out and the city 
skies aflame, 

Will have something better to talk about than a sister or 
brother’s shame, 

Will have something nobler to do by far than to jest at a 
friend’s expense, 

Or to blacken a name in a public bar or over a back-yard 
fence. 

And this you learn from the libelled past, though its 
methods were somewhat rude— 

A nation’s bora where the shells fall fast, or its lease of 
life renewed. 

We in part atone for the ghoulish strife, for the crimes of 
the peace we boast, 

And the better part of a people’s life in the storm comes 
uppermost. 

I fear to quote more lest you should consider me unfair 
in my demand upon your space. It is a very simple 
matter to find artistic blemishes in the piece—indeed, in 
most of Henry Lawson’s work—but his vigour, his fresh¬ 
ness of expression, and his sanity must surely commend 
themselves to the reader.—I am, &e., 

May 7, 1900. Arthur Maquarie. 


The Missing Word. 

Sir, —I cannot see that the missing word is wanted. 
Why are we to nickname ourselves ? Let others call us 
Englanders, Britishers, and so forth. I was born of Irish 
parents at the Gape of Good Hope. I have spent most of 
my life in India, where my children were bom. What are 
the two ties which bind sons and daughters of the Empire 
together ? Firstly, we are all under the rule of an English 
Queen (who, I may say in passing, does not call herself 
an Anglo-German!); secondly, we all, with varying accents 
and idioms, speak the English language; collectively, to 
ourselves and others, we are English. St. Paul, though 
a Hebrew of the purest blood, was not ashamed to be 
a Roman citizen, nor was Tarsus despised because she 
was a libera civ Has of Rome. The “ missing-word ” notion 
is a new one. No Anglo-Indian wished to be labelled 
Hibemo-Indian or Scoto-Indian. We are all of us English 
in our loyalty to our English Queen and her English 
empire, and I am, for all my Irish origin, colonial birth 
and Indian domicile— An Englishwoman. 


New Books Received. 

[These note* on eome of the New Book* of the week are 
preliminary to Review* that may follow.'] 

Interpretations of Poetry 

and Religion. By George Santayana. 

Prof. Santayana’s work, The Sense of Beauty, published 
three years ago, was a stimulating performance, though 
its metaphysics, like all metaphysics, were open to much 
criticism. Into this volume Prof. Santayana has gathered 
a number of papers which he hopes tend in their various 
ways to uphold the idea that religion and poetry are 
identical in essence, and differ merely in the way in which 
they are attached to practical affairs. “ It would naturally 
follow from this conception that religious doctrines would 
do well to withdraw their pretensions to be dealing with 
matters of fact. That pretension is not only the source of 
the conflicts of religion with science and of the vain and 
bitter controversies of sects; it is also the cause of the 
impurity and incoherence of religion in the soul, when it 
seeks its sanctions in the sphere of reality, and forgets 
that its proper concern is to express the ideal.” It will be 
seen that Prof. Santayana’s book at least contains bold 
and interesting thoughts. (Black. 6s.) 

Twenty Famous Naval Battles: By Edward Kirk 

Salamis to Santiago. Rawson. 

Mr. Rawson is Superintendent of Naval War Records 
to the United States Navy, and the title he has chosen for 
these two fairly bulky volumes is a sufficient explanation 
of their contents. It would be too much, however, to 
describe this as an episodical history of naval warfare. 
From Salamis to Aotium and from Actium to Lepanto 
are long leaps. The illustrations are good and numerous. 
(Isbister. 2 vols. 21s. net). 

By Captain 8. Eardley- 
Our Fleet of To-day. Wilmot. 

This is a revised edition of the author’s well-known 
work, The Development of Navies during the Last Naif 
Century. The growth of foreign navies in the last ten 
years has necessitated the elimination of the chapter deal¬ 
ing with this branch of the subject, which would require a 
separate volume. The development of our own navy from 
1840 to the present date is now the sole subject dealt with. 
A chapter on “Lessons of Recent Naval Wars” forms 
part of the added matter. (Seeley & Co. 5s.) 

Among the Birds of Northern 

Shires. By Charles Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon’s ornithological books are becoming numerous. 
His present volume may be considered as the counterpart 
of his Bird Life in a Southern County. In it he devotes 
much space to comparisons between the birds of the 
northern shires and those of the south of England. For 
the number and interest of its birds Mr. Dixon unhesi¬ 
tatingly gives the palm to the north as against the south, 
and he makes many comparisons between the birds of the 
two districts. The subject of migration, too, naturally 
occupies far more space here than in the earlier and com¬ 
panion volume. (Blackie & Son. 7s. 6d.) 

TnE French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s “Library of English Classics” is 
growing apace. We have had many “ dainty ” editions of 
masterpieces, but those who desire something in the nature 
of a library edition, handsome, spacious, and yet light in 
the hand, will do well to acquire the volumes in this 
“ Library ”; they are excellent specimens of the art of 
book-building. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 7s.) 
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In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Duff ( Archibald), Old Testament Theology t or, the History of Hebrew Reli¬ 
gion. Vbl. II.. The Denteronomic Reformation in Century VII., b.c. 

(Black) 

Scot (A. F.), Offering and 8acrifioe .(Burleigh) 1/6 

Parker (Dr. Joeepb), Studies in Texts .(Horace Marshall) 8/6 

Askwith (E. H.). The Christian Conception of Holiness ..(Macmillan) 

Monle (H. G.) t The Secret of the Presence.. (8eeley) 8/6 

Harris (J. Rendel), The Gospel of The Twelve Apostles (Cam. Univ. Press) 6 J 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Dew-Smith (Alioe), The Diary of a Dreamer.(Unwin) 6 0 

Slater (David), Tentamina.(Blackwell, Oxford) net 3/6 

Steams (F. P.X The Midsummer of Italian Art .(Putnam's 8ons) 

Crump (John F.), The Witchery of Books.(Simpkin, Marshall) 

Carpenter (Edward), The Story of Eros and Psyche (Swan Sonnenschein) 

Longfield (Lewis), Twilight to Dawn.(Weston) 2/6 

Corwen (Maud), Thorkel Mini, and Other Poems.(Rente!! A Co.) net 1 <) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Osborn (E. B.), Greater Canada: The Past, Present, and Future of the 

Canadian North-West.(Chatto it Windue) 3/6 

Chambers (Stracey), The Rhodesians...(John Lane) 3/6 

Baird (Henry Martyn), Theodore Beza.- The Counsellor of the French 

Reformation, 1519-1606.(Patnam’s 8ons) 6/0 

Davis (H. W. C.), Charlemagne..(Putnam’s Sons) 6 0 

Duckworth (Rev. H. T. F.), The Church of Cyprus .(S.P.C.K.) 

Seddon (Mrs. T. R ), Christ's Workers among all Conditions of Men 

(S.P.CK.) 

Barrow (A. H.). Fifty Years in Western Africa.(S.P.C.K.) 

Nevinson (H. W.), Ladysmith: The Diary of a Siege.(Methuen) 6 0 

Benham (Rev. CanonX Rochester Cathedral.(Isbister) net 1,0 

Hoste (James William), Johnson and His Circle.(Ja-rold A Bons) net 1 0 

Gardner (Alice 1 , 8tndies in John the Scot .(Frowde) 2/6 

Mather (Marshall), John Ruskin : His Life and Teaching .(Warne) 1/0 

Kahlbanm (George W. A.), The Letters of Jons Jakob Berzelius and 

Christian Friedrich Schdnbein, 1836—1847 .(Williams A Norgate) 3/0 

Panl (8ir James R.), Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History and Art, 
Being the Rhind Lectures on Archreology for 189S 

(Douglas, Edinburgh) 

Forth (C. H.), The Narrative of General Venables.(Longmans) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Glasgow (Edwin), Sketches of Wadham College.(Methuen) 

Arnold-Forster (H. O.*, Oar Great City .(Cassell) 

Sister Katherine. Towards the Land of the R : sing Sun.(S.P.C.K.) 

Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of Loadou . . (Philip & Son) 6/0 

Preen (Harvey), The Giddy Ox: The Story of a Family Holiday.(Cook) 

Boyd (Marv 8.1, Our Stolen Summer ...(Blackwood) 

Markham (Violet R.), South Africa, Past and Present.(8mith, Elder) 10/6 

Cassell's Guide bo London.(Cassell) .6 


80IENJE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Brown, jun. (Robert), Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Con¬ 
stellations of the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Babylonians. Vol. II. 

(Williams & Norgate) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Wood (Stanley), Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals: As You Like It. 

(Heywood) 

Hayes (R. J.) and Pl&istowe (F. G.), Horace: The Satires.(Olive) 

8miih (G. r ‘ * “* * 


1/0 

1/6 


. C. MooreX Warwick 8hakespeare: King John.(Blackie) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blackbarn (Henry), Academy Notes, 190).(Chatto) 

Dent (C. T.X Mountaineering . (Longmans) 10 6 

Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 1800 .(Murray) net 6/0 

Temple Primers: The Greek Drama, by Lionel Barnett. The Civilisation 

of India, by Romesh O. Dutt .(Dent) each, net 10 

Hubert (P. G.), The 8tage as a Career .. ...(Putnam's Sons) 

Somerset (Lady Henry), In an Old Garden .(S.P.C.K.) 

Jeaeett (M. G.), The Key lo South Africa : Delagoa Bay..(Unwin) 

Chapman (J. Jay), Piactical Agitation ..(Nutt) 

Report of the Librarian of Congiess for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 

1899.(Washington: Govt. Printing Ofllce) 

Davis (Arthur), The Hebrew Accents ..(Myers) net 

Ireland (Alleyne), The Anglo-Boer Conflict .(Sands & Co.) 

L&kanl (John H.) t The Diplomatic Relations of the United 8tates and 

Spanish America .(John Hopkins Press, Baltimore) 

Callahan (J. M.), Cuba and International Relations . (John Hopkins Press) 

Exhibition Paris: 1900..(Heinemann) net 

Bowden-Rowlands (Lilian), The Piteousness of Passing Things 

(New Century Press) . 

Edwards (W. D.), Commercial Law . 2 0 

Rhodes (T.), Rhodes’s Steamship Guide.(Philip & Son) 2/0 

The Manchester Stage, 1880-19JO: Criticisms Reprinted from the Man¬ 
chester Guardian .(Constable) net 3/6 


1/0 


1/0 

3 0 


3/6 

1.0 


2/0 

3/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Temple Classics: The Golden Legend. 2 vols.each 

New Century Library : Esmond, The Newcomes, Martin Chuzzlewit 

(Nelson) 

Wallace (Alfred Russel), Travels on the Amazoi and Rio Negro 

(Ward, Lock) 

Morris (William), The Story of Grettir the Strong. Translated from the 

Icelandic .(Longmans) net 

Kingsley (Charles), Westward Ho!.(Ward, Lock) 

“ Temple Classics ” : Silex Scintillans, by Henry Vaughan ; Poems, 

Narrative, Elegiac, and Lyric, by Matthew Arnold.(Dent) each 

Scott (Eva), Rupert Prince Palatine .(Constable) 

Young (Ernest), The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe .(Constable) 

M’Cormick (A. D.), The Alps from End to End.(Constable) 

Sichel (Edith), The Household of the Lnfayettea.(Constable) 

Carlyle (Thomas), The French Revolution.(Chapman A Hall) 

%* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


l/c 


2/0 

5/0 


1/6 

c/o 

6/0 

6/0 

60 

5,0 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each . The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher , 43, Chancery-lane. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 34 (New Series). 

We asked oar reader* last week to furnish such a description of a 
motor car a* Dr. Johnson might hare written in hi* Vitk to the 
Hebrides if he had encountered one of these vehicles in hi* travel*. 
Several competitors, ignoring the terms of onr competition, have 
personated Boswell instead of Johnson. F. L. A., of Baling, would 
have been awarded the prize if she had not made Johnson’s descrip¬ 
tion a spoken instead of a written one. We asked for suoh a 
description as the Doctor might have given in his Vitit to the 
Hebrides, and we are bonnd by the letter of our offer. We have 
awarded the prize to Mr. S. Berkley, 31, Springfield-road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, to whom a cheque for One Guinea has been sent. 
Mr. Berkley’s answer is as follows : 

That the eye may be the viotim of hallucination, that the sense 
of hearing may misoonoeive its own internal impressions, believing 
that to be external to itself which is occasioned only by its own 
imperfection; nay, that even the olfactory organs, quickened by 
desire, or enfeebled by disease, may leap to conclusions unwarranted 
by fact and contrary to probability — each of these things sepa¬ 
rately is possible, and indeed borne out by experience ; but that 
three senses should simultaneously combine to delude one who has 
hitherto called himself a reasonable being would be inaredible but 
for the following circumstance : Yesterday, on the high road, within 
fall view of the mansion of my host, there flashed, crashed, shot by 
me, with what appeared unexampled velocity, a machine, a portent, 
hideous as unexpected. Unaided by visible foroe external to itself it 
precipitated offensive igneous vapour as it passed, and instantly 
disappeared. 

Among other answers are these: 

In the morning we rose to pursue our journey, with the alacrity 
imparted by the refreehment of repose. But although the influence 
of Somnus had invigorated our limbe, it had not, it would seem, 
succeeded in embning us with that mental fortitude requisite for 
the encountering of unforeseen and formidable danger. For, I 
must confess, it was not with the intrepidity of a Fabrioius that I 
first came in oontaot with that monstrous prodigy of human 
invention, the Motor Car. We were making the asoent of a some¬ 
what uneasy road, when my oomponion, in vehement and inelegant 
vernacular, called upon me to beware ; and in the space of a 
moment, with incredible velocity, and with a noise compared with 
which the bulls of Luoania were assuredly harmonious, this novel 
vehicle passed by. Alarm, however, for my personal security, and 
disgust at the nauseating odour that saluted our nostrils after its 
departure, could not but temper my admiration for the superiority 
of Hnman Ingenuity. [3. F.j 

No, sir, I shall not be persuaded that any consideration of publio 
profit or private convenience, any reasoning of the refined intellect 
or instinctive apprehension of the vulgar mind can estimate the 
guilt of the man who contrived this contemptible vehiole. It is a 
savage chariot, unarmed, indeed, with scythes, but emitting groans 
of the damned and odours of Tartarus. It disturbs the innooent 
gamei of childhood and the peripatetio meditations of the philo¬ 
sopher. Popular wisdom prohibits the setting of the cart before 
the horse. Here you see a horseless cart whose reckless speed sur¬ 
passes the swiftest horses— 

“ qualis equos Thraeissa fatigat Harpalyce ”— 
a car which resembles the incredible inventions of Arabian magi. 
In the shadows of the rough mountains of Caledonia, in the de¬ 
populated valleys of the north, this monstrum horrrndum may be 
suffered. But I refuse to imagine its irruption into the orderly 
bustle of Fleet-street, [F. L. A., Ealing] 

Answers also received from : H. F. H., Nottingham ; 0. E. H., 
Richmond ; T. B. W,, Bridgwater; L. L., Ramsgate; W. J. N., 
Sheffield; A. W., West Hampstead; P. K., London; G. M. W., 
Hull; L. J. M., London ; H. W. D., London ; W. E. L. P., Oxford ; 
W. B., London; G. H. H., London; G. R. W., Cambridge ; E. A. S,, 
Sevenoaks. 


Competition No. 35 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best rendering into 
English verse of the portion of Emil Verhaeren’s poem whioh we 
quote on p. 420 from Iris. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 22. Each answer must be aooompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 436, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We oanno* 
consider anonymous answers. 
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R ESEARCH undertaken by LADY at the 
BRITISH MUSEUM or BECORD OFFICE. 
Previous experience. English, Frenoh, German.—" Z.,” cere 
of Reynell k Sous. 44. Chancery Lane, EX'. 


\\T ANTED At once, for Private Secretarial 
VV Work, YOUNG MAN of good education, and with 
executive ability and sound knowledge of business. Shorthand 
and Yost an advantage. Must be willing to live near Croydon, 
and spend part of day in London.—State full particulars, 
talary, and references to " X.,” 117, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


OATALOQUE8. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 

CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
pi ice is. 8d„ at 

1, SOHO SQUARR, W. 

■gtb and 16th CENTURY BOOKS; AHERICANA; 
8s LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


W ILLIAMS k NOBOATB, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14. Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 10, Booth Frederick Bt 
Edinburgh, and 7. Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


“DAE DEEEB’S & BADDELEY’8 

TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fnlly detailed CATALOGUE tent post free on applioatlon. 


DULAU A 00., 37, Soho Square. London, W. 


High*Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
style or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKRRUY, 

40, Paradlu Uraet, LIVERPOOL 


PITYPE-WRITING promptly and aocnrately 

A- done. 10 d- Per 1.000 words. Semples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address. Min E. M„ 18, Mortimer Craeoent, N. W. 


T YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING. 

TYPE-WR1T1NO.- NOVELS, PLAYS. ESSAYS cere’ 
rnllj TYI Ell. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
Reference# to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Graham, 00 
Cockapur Street, Pall Mall, Loudon. 


/CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 

. I>ENTS caused by Collision, the Falling. BoltiDg, or 
KicklDg of Horses, or by l>eing Run into by oilier Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
“«e.—In r E J* 1 * L ,^' 1 l,vk hTOCK a*" General Insurance 
Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East. London, 8.W. Agents wanted. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

Lj experienced In Literary Work, and who has aooees to the 
British liueeum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any pereon requiring assistanoe in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in teeing Work through the Pres*. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS 



on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 




DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


ou Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 



STOOK8 AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet 
free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Telephone, No. 5, Holborn 

F*1 'egraphic Address “Bihkheca, London.” 


“THE ACADEMY ” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 35 . 

All readers attempting thu unite 
Competition (described /titty on page 
435 ) mutt out out this Coupon 
and eneloee it with their reply. 


J^OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held at the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, Burlington Garden,. W., on 
MONDAY. Mar Hit, at 3 p.m.. Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. 
K.C.B., F.R.8., President, in the Chair. 

During the Meeting the Connell and Officers will be Eleoted 
for the ensuing year, the President will give his Address, and 
the Gold Medals and other Awards of the Society will be 
presented. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the SOCIETY will be held on 
the Evening of the Anniversary Meeting, at the HOTEL 
METRO POLE, Whitehall Room,, Whitehall Place. 8.W . 
at 7 pm. Dinner charge, £1 Is. Friends of Fellows are 
admissible to the Dinner. 


W IMBLEDON HIGH 8CHOOL.— Mr*. 

J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhunrt, Woodaide. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Mi* Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchiooe*- 
of Lansdowne, Bishop and Mrs. Barry, CoL and Mrs. Chenerix 
Trench, and others. 


M 


ASON UNIVRR8ITY COLLEGE. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

MASTER OF METHOD. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the post of MASTER 
of METHOD in the Day Training Department (Men 1 . 
Stipend, £300 per annum. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University, and they 
should have undergone a Complete Course of Training in the 
Theory end Practice of Teaching. 

Applications, aooompanied by Testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Saturdav, the 16th of June. , 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his j 
duties on or about September 1st. 1900. 1 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. II. MORLEY, Secretary. 


C HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.-An 

English lady RECEIVE8 EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
1 upwards in her Ch&let near Dieppe. Conversational French 
rapidly aciuired. Special facilities for Music, Sketching, 
German. Opportunities for eveiy form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct Service twioe daily with England.—Full details will be 
supplied on applying to Miss Cunnic a, Dieppe. 

ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

•O REPARATION by CORRESPONDENCE 

J. on a THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. Th» 
STAFF includes Graduates of Oxford. Cambridge. London, 
and Royal Universities. 

SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek. French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Logic. Political Economy, Ac. 


Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON. B.A. (London and Ox«l), 
27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


“ROYAL 
IV BRIT 


INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN. Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


A SSI ST ANT SCHOOLMISTRESS.— Misa 

Jr .L LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND University 
Graduates, Trained and Certificated High School Teachers, 
Foreign Teachers. Kindergarten Mistresses, <kc. — Cwtru, 
Registry run Teachers, 25, Craven Street, Charing Croes, W.C, 


THURSDAY NEXT, Mat 24th, at 3 o’clock, the Rev. Canon 
AINGER. M.A., LLD., FIRST of THREE LECTURE8 on 
•* CHAUCER.” Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY. May 26th, at 3 o’clock, Sir FREDERICK 
BRIDGE, Mus. Doc., Organist <f Westminster Abbey and 
Gresham Professor of Music. FIR8T of THREE LECTURES 
on "THE GROWTH of CHAMBER MUSIC, from Allegri's 
SvmphonU (1580-1652) to Haydn's First Quartet” (with 
Musical Illustrations). Ualf-a-Guinea the Course. 

Tickets may be had at the Office of the Institution. 


TJ 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP ON GERMAN. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will 
shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER on 
GERMAN. 

The salary has been fixed at £300 per annum, and the ap¬ 
pointment. which is from year to year, is to date from 1st 
October next. 

Candidates should lodge twenty copies of their application 
and testimonials with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, on or before Satuiday, 30th June. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON. 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 

91, West Rvgent Street, Glasgow. 


T. NELSON Sc SONS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEUSON'8 

NEW 

CENTURY 
LIBRARY. 


POCKET EDITIONS 

OP STANDARD WORKS. 
Smallest Size by 41 by } inch). 
Thinnest Paper (Royal Iudia). 
Largest Type (L ug Primer). 
Lightest \\ eight (under 8 ozs.). 


Each Work Complete in One Volume and Unabridged. 


THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS.-Pick- 

wick, Nicholas Nickleby. Oliver Twist, and Sketches by Boz, 
Old Curiosity Shop. Martin Chnzzlewit, Baraaby Rudge. 

THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY.- 

Vanity Fair. Pendennis, The Newcumes, Esmond. 

Other Volumes tn both Series to follow Monthly. 

Prioea—Cloth. 2s. net; leather. Ye. 6d. uet and 3s. net. 

#• Just the books for comfortable reading at home, and 
specially suitable for the traveller, tourist, or for the knapsack6 
or our soldiers at the front. Light—Small—Legible. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

35 4 36. Paternoster Row, London, E.C ; Parkside, Edinburgh ; 
aud New York. And all Booksellers. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

For the CIRCULATION and SALS of 
all the BS8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINXA 
per annum. 

LOUDON BOOK SOCIETY (lor wmMt exchange of Bools 
at the honaeo of Subscriber,) from TWO GUINEAS per 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or nine Friend, mar UNITE to ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thru lawn the Ooet of Carriage. 


Town and Tillage Cluhe supplied on Liberal Tense. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oimu at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains t POPULAR WORKS la 
TRAVEL, SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW end SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET* 
141, Brampton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, HO., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Kiaoantn. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 

3d. Weekly, Postage £d. 15*. Yearly, Post Free. 

THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

THE “TIMES” OF HORTICULTURE. 

FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 

Its contributors comprise the most 

Experienced British Gardeners, 

and many of the most 

Eminent Men of Science 

at home and abroad._ 

It has an INTERNA TI0NAL REPUT A TI0N for its ILLUSTRA TI0NS of PLANTS* 

Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 

H. G. COVE, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON- 

•»* May be ordered of all Bookeellers and Aesoeagente, and at the Railway Booketalle. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON BOOTH AFRICA. 

NOW B*ADT.—large post 8 to, with. Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6 d. 

SOUTH AFRICA: 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

AM AOOOUMT OF ITS HISTORY, POLITIOS, AMD NATIVR AFFAIRS, FOLLOWRD MY 
SOMR PERSONAL REMINISOEMOES OF AFRIOAM TRAVEL DURING 
THE CRISIS FRECEDIMO THE WAR. 

By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. 

QLOBB.—" ReaUy jt work, which the student of Sonth African pol'tios Should on no account 

neglect,*' 

SOUTH AFRICA.—" A rolnme which, in its wealth of historical detail, will prove of the utmost 
value.” _ 

London : SMITH, SLOES A CO, 15, Waterloo Plaoe, 8 .W. 

NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS H. HARDY. 

At all Book bo Here’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 8 b. 

TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 

By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “The Mills of God." 

London : SMITH, ELDER A CO.. 15, Waterloo Plaoe, S.W. 

NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILL1PPS-W0LLEY. 

READY NEXT TOESDAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CHICAMON STONE: 

A Legend of the Yukon Besln. 

By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of “ One of the Broken Brigade,” to. 
London : SMITH, ELDER A CO., 15, Waterloo Plaoe, 8 .W. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

TOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 

FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information to those interested 
about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to the Galleries of the 
Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, Ac., has been srranged, and is now in 
working order. 


in 


Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with full participation 
Paris arrangements, foe one week, £1 le.; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. each. 

Foil Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, Ac., from the Secretaries, 


6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Professor PATRICK GEDDIS, 
Mr. T. R. MARR, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for S Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

can u nnus at ant date. 


■THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Fre e r . m u.— of Tw. fra, oa eri dtf .tlo ev 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Mmr Thu — nil Snrplu. Ooga of Books slware ON BALE 
IBsooad Hand). Also s la— Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE TOE 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


•0 to Si, NEW OXFORD STREET j 
Ml. Brompton Road, B.W., 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, EC., London ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Aroade, Muuassnx. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. lota — JUNE, lseo.—la sd. 

CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE OF KAJAB. 

CONCERNING OCR CAVALRY 

NEW LIGHT ON OLD CRICKET. Br JAMES PH ILLIP S 

BALLAD OF FOCLWEATHER JACK. 

Br M. C. SILLINOTON. 

ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL 

LORD JIM : A SKETCH. Cun. XXL-XXIEL 

Br JOSEPH CONRAD. 

THE DEPARTURE OF A »xn LIEUTENANT FOR THE 
FRONT. Br an SISTER. 

TH* LIFE OF A SAILOR. 

SHERIDAN AND MR. SHAW. Br G. S. STREET. 

MU8INGS WITHOUT METHOD —Mm. Piaxao mas an 
Caines—Turn Botxl Aommar— The Folly or Exaiainoxs 
—Tax Bluer or Mermans — Dxuaioue Loaooa—Tax 
Lxra R. A. M. 8mmo,—Ter Pbodioautt or Taut. 

FAITHFUL CITY. Br CHRISTIAN BURKE. 

SURPRISES IN WAR: THEIR REASONS AND REMEDY. 
Br M-uos-Gaaiaxi. FRANK B. RUSSELL, C.M.G., M.P. 

FLOREAT BRITANNIA. 

Br Sib THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B 

THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA i VII - 
Mnixxoan SXaTiMxaT—Taamroar DirncoLTiaa— 1 *' Auto* 
sue *—Tbs Anuses raoM BLOsarosrua—Mxrxxno. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Bananas mas Losses 


FROM m MflROSIM UfT. 


NOW READY. 

THIRD EDITION, FIFTEENTH THOUS AND. 
Pr'ce One Shilling net. 

Field-tfarshal LORD ROBERTS, 

V C. f K.P., G.C.B. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL 8KRTCH. 

By HORACE G. GROSER, 

Author of “The Kingdom of Manhood,” Ac. 

"The story ig complete and gloHoui in itself—Worth re¬ 
reading._A rousing little book.”— St. Janus't Oasette. 

“ Admirably welded together into a stirring and dramatic 
story .Literary World. 

“The entrei'ctng narrative —Well printed and neatly 
bound.”- Christian loader. 

•• ▲ close and vivid aoooaDt -”—Aberdeen Free Pres*. 

'* Tastefully got up."— Scotsman. 

" Does lull justice to the dium and trumpet career of the 

veteran soldier.Could easily sell at three or four times the 

humble shilling."— Dundee Advertis er . 


A BOOK FOR THH HOUR. 

THIRD EDITION- Price Se, 8d. 

OUR LIVING GENERALS. By 

ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “The Making of 
the Empire.” Art vellum, gilt top, Biograpmoal 
Sketches, with fine Portraits of Twelve Generals, 
no fewer than ten of whom are now at the front. 

“ Pleaeant and proud reading .”—Saturday Review. 


THIRD EDITION.—Making Six Thousand Copies. 

THE MAKING of the EMPIRE. 

The Story of Our Colonies. By ARTHUR 
TBMPLE, Author of “ Our Living Generals,” Ac. 
Profusely Illustrated, sew Edition, with an 
additional Chapter, bringing down the record to 
December, 1897. Imp. lflmo, cloth boards, price 
3s. 0d. 

SECOaND EDITION. 

TOLD from the RANKS. Re- 

c llecttons of Service Daring the Queen’s Reign. 
By Privates and Non-Commissioned Offioers of 
the British Army. Collected by E. MILTON 
SMALL, niuetiated by W. B. Wollen, R.I. 
Antique-laid paper, uncut edges, gilt top, prioe 

A NOTABLE BOOK OF DAILY BIBLE 
READINGS. 

IN the HOUR of SILENCE. By 

ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. Imp. 16mo, 
cloth boa* ds, 5s. 

Books of Bible readings are oommon enough, but only onoe in 
many years do* s one appear whiah takes a distinctive plaoe, 
and leaps into large and permanent popularity. Such a book 
waa “Come Ye Apart, ’ end suoh a book is "In the Hour of 
Silenoe.” 

“ All is original and aU of oh >loeet quality.The thought is 

never abstruse, but in touch with the simple realities of our 
spiritual life ; yet it is always fresh — We have not had a book 
of daily meditations so near to what it ouvht to be ns this is, 
though many have tried to furnish one."— Expository Timet. 

LORD ROSEBERY'S CROMWELL. 

OLIVER CROMWELL: a Eulogy 

and an Appreciation. By the Right Hon. the 
EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., K.T. Price 6d. net. 


‘'COMRADES”; and other Straight 

Talks with Boys. By B. C. DAWSON, M.A., 
Author of “The Life of Bishop Hannington,” 
“ Success to You! ” Ao. Grown 8vo, doth, 3a. 8d. 

CHILD VOICES. Twelve Sketches 

of Child-life, full of attaint humour and fancies. 
By W. B. CULE, Anther of “ Sir Constant,” Ac. 
Illustrated by Charles Robinson. Imp. ldmo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

“In every way the book Is a beantiul one."— QnanUmn. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

By Mrs. CRAIK. With 7 Illustrations by A; ton 
Symington. Imp. 16mo, doth, bevelled boards, 
rough edges, gilt top, Se. 8d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of the 

YEAR. For Young People. By J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON. M.A., Professor of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy at Aberdeen University. Profusely Illus¬ 
trated. Imp. 18mo, cloth hoards, 3s. 6d. 

“The whole course of Nature's changes through the seasons 
are set forth by a writer whore aoourate knowledge gives him 
more than ordinary claim upon the attention of his readers. 1 * 

Dotty MaU. 

BIRDS of our ISLANDS. By 

F. A. FULCHER. Profusely Illustrated. Large 
imp, I6mo, c'oth boards, gilt edges. 6s. 

“ Youncpwple with a tut. tor the etudjr of o'tiltholocr wffl 
6tat an exoellent intioducti m to the mhject In ' Bl de of Onr 
lelmnde. Tho author write, plainly .ml pleuuuly on th. 
habtts sod haante of many vuiotle. of the feathered tribe.’ 

_ «.< 


ANDREW MELHOdB, 16, Pilgrim Stroet, 
London, E 0 . 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 

LIST. 


A NOVEL OP ITALIAN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
LIFE. 

ARDEN MASSITEE. By Dr. 

WILLIAM BARRY. Author of "Tho Two Standards,” 
Ac. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 8s. 

"We hare read no book since ‘ John Inglesaot’ which oon- 
reys to well tho f&sctnation which Italy, and above all Rome, 
exercises upon imaginative Englishmen. —Saturday Review. 

“ 4 Arden Massiter * is on a higher plane than most successful 
nove's. It is admirably written; it has incident and adven¬ 
ture in plenty; and most of the characters are unmistakably 
alive.”—rail Malt QattUe. 

“ A novel of engrossing interest.”— Spectator. 


A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 

IN BIED - LAND with FIELD- 

GLASS and CAMERA. By OLIVER G. PIKE. Illus- 
trat d with 83 Photographs taken di*vct from Nature by 
the Author, and with Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth. 
_jijt.es _ __ 


A NEW SCOTCH NOVEL. 

THE MYSTERY of MUNCEAIG: 

a Story of the 8tewartry of* Kirkcudbright By ROBERT 
JAMES MUIR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘‘A charming Scotch tale.Always interesting.The 

general impression it leaves is that it Is quite a book one would 
wish to have in the house ” 


JU.ST PUBLISHED. 

Price Sixteen Shillings net. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
With a Map and 206 Illustrations. 

Pioneering 

ON THE 

* Congo. 

By W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, 

Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal da Lion; Author 
of “ The Dictionary and Grammar of the 
Kongo Language.” “ Life on the Congo ”; 
Translator of the New Testament into 
Kongo, &o. 

This is a work of exceptional interest, 
and narrates the author’s twenty-one 
years’ experience of life along the 
shores of the great Congo River, and the 
Congo tribes which inhabit them. Mr. 
Bentley was one of the first missionaries 
sent to the Congo by the Baptist Society. 
He visited the Congo tribes while they 
were practically untouched by any foreign 
influence, and has lived in close oontact 
with the people. He has given in this 
work a full record of the triumphs of the 
Gospel among these savage tribes. 

The work is very fully illustrated 
from photographs and sketches, and will 
be found rich in matters that should 
appeal to all who take an interest in the 
geography and ethnology of Western 
Africa, and in the progress and develop¬ 
ment of barbarous people and wild 
countries. 


“ The book is one which should appeal to a 
much wider oirole than that specially con¬ 
cerned with missionary enterprise. It forms 
a distinot addition to existing aocounts of 
pioneer work in tropical Africa.” 

Morning Pott. 

“While the narrative is essentially a 
missionary’s, it contains mnoh ethnological 
and political matter."— Academy. 

“ Mr. Bentley’s book is so brightly written, 
and is so crammed with interesting in¬ 
formation, that, apart altogether from the 
missionary element, it shonld be one of the 
most popular books of the season. To those, 
however, who follow the progress of missions 
with sympathy, ‘Pioneering on the Congo’ 
will be simply fascinating. It is one of the 
best illustrated missionary books we have 
seen .”—Christian World. 

“Mr. Bentley’s book, with its abundant 
pictures, is a valuable contribution to oar 
knowledge of this dark and obscure region.” 

_ Literature. 

London : 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster Row. 


Mr. Win. HeiDemann’sNeff Books. 

MR. HE IN EM A NN begs to announce 
that FLORA ANNIE STEEL’S 
New Novel, 

VOICES IS THE NICHT, 

it ready this day, Friday, May 25th, in. 
1 vol., price 6s. Mr. Heinemann has 
arranged to issue, uniform with “ On the 
Face of the Waters,” the following Novel* 
by Mrt. Steel: “ Miss Stuart's Legacy,” 
“ Red Rowans,” and “ The Flower of 
Forgivenet*.” 


NUDE SOULS. By Benjamin 

SWIFT. 6s. 

Mr. W. L Couktxsy in the Hatty Telegraph: 
“ Anyone who is so obviously sincere ns Mr. 
Benjamin Swift is an author who mast be reckoned 
with. This story Is very vivid, very poignant, very 
fascinating.” 

THE PRINCESS SOPHIA By 

E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Mammon and 
Co.” 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph. —“ The characterisation ia 
excellent, the humour pleasing, the satire true.** 

THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriott 

WATSON. 0s. 

The St. James*t Gazette. —** A fine tale finely told/* 

JEM OABBUTHEBS. By the 

EARL of ELLESMERE. 6a 

LITTLE BOB. By "Gyp.” Cloth, 

38. net ; paper, 2s. 64. net. [Piommxk Series. 

HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. By 

DAVID DWIGHT WELLS. Author of "Her 
Ladyship’s Elephant.” 3s. 6d. 

EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. 

A Practical Guide, containing Information an to 
means of Locomotion, Hotels, Restaurants, Gaf£s, 
Theatres, Shops, Museums. Buildings and Monu¬ 
ments, Daily Life and Habits, the Curiosities of 
Paris and of the Exhibition. With many Illus¬ 
trations, Maps, and Plans. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
paper covers, 2s. net. 

The Manager of Exhibition, Paris, has secured 
good seats for Mme. Bernhardt’s performances 
at considerably lower prices than are being 
charged in Paris. These can now be booked; 
also ihroagh Messrs. Keith Prowse’s agencies. 
Literature— K An extremely complete and work¬ 
manlike production, with not a line wasted oa un¬ 
necessary matt *r, and illustrated with innumerable 
little thumbnail-pictures and portraits, which are 
marvels of reproduction.” 

D’ANNUNZIO'S NEW PLAY. 

THE DEAD CITY. By Gabriele 

D’ANNUNZIO, Author of “ Gioconda” now 
being performed by 8ignora Duse Translated 
by ARTHUR 8YMON8. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

DR. MURRAY’S NEW PLAY. 

ANDROMACH E. A Play in Three 

Acts. By GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D. Cloth, 
2s. 6d.; paper. Is. 6d. 

The Athe -aum .— 44 A remarkable accomplishment. 
It is interesting, powerful, and dramatic.” 

MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NEW POEMS. 

IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. 

By ARTH0B SYMON8, Author of “The Sym- 
bolist Movement in Literature.** 1 vol., 6s 

MEMOIRS OF THS BARONESS 

DE COURTOT, Lady-in-Waiting to the Princease 
de Lamballe. By MORITZ von KAISENBERG. 
Translated by JESSIE HAYNES. 1 vol., 9s. 
Truth .— 44 No tale ever exoeeded in its wonder and 
terror and in its romance the stories told in these 
letters by this Lady-in-Waiting.” 

CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. 

Bv P. F. WARNER (Rugby. Oxford University, 
Middlesex County C.C.). With over 70 Illustra. 
tions from Photographs. 1 vol., 7a. 6d. 

Mr. A. Lang in the Daily Net os.— 1 A cheerful, 
kindly, sportsmanlike book.” 


London : 

WM. HETNEMA-NN, 21, Bedford Street, W.O. 


THE DIARY of a DREAMER. 

By ALICE DEW-SMITH, Author at ‘‘Tom-Tug, and 
Others,” Ac. Cloth, 6s. 

"Cannot fall to give verv real pleasure to all who can 
appreciate clever and good writing....Altogether, a very plea¬ 
sant, bright, and quietly clever volume. 4 *—PaU Mall O-eette. 

AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO WELSH HISTORY. 

THE WELSH PEOPLE: their 

Origin, History, Laws, Language, Literature, and Chaiac- 
torutics. By JOHN KHYS, Principal of Jesus College, 
“d Professor of Keltic in the University of Oxford; and 
D. BRYNMOR JONES, Q.C., M.P. With 2 Maps, 
doth. 168 

AN EARLY REVIEW. 

* 4 All intelligent Welshmen and others interested in all ques- 
tions connected with Wales, will give it a welcome worthy of 
the high standing of the authors and of the importance of the 
work. It is decidedly the moet important work dealing with 
WalM published Btnoe the appearance of Sir Thomas Phillips’s 
well-known, but far less valuable, volume on the same subject. 
For its general excellence aud aocuracy as a book of reference 
and an authoritative account of Wales past and present, the 
names of the authors afford a sufficient guarantee.” 

_ _ Western Mail (C ardiff). 

FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of 

MATHILDE BLIND, edited by ARTHUR 8YMONS, 
and with an Introduction by RICHARil GARNETT, 
LL.D., C.B. Green cloth, with Heliogravure Frontispiece 
7s. 6d. 

SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR’S 

LIFE. G. J. HOLYOAKE8 AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New 
Edition (Reformers’ Bookshelf). Si. fid. 

A WAR BOOK BY LADY 8YKE& 

SIDELIGHTS on the WAR 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3a 6d. 

AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON TdE WAR. 

THE WAR to DATE By A. H. 

Fully IUustrated and with a Casualty Li»t and 
Whos Who at the Front. Cloth, 3s. fid. 

THEAL’S LITTLE HISTORY of 

SOUTH AFRICA. From Original Research in the 
Archive* of Great Britain, The Netherlands, and Cane 
Coloiy. By GEORGE Me ALL THEAL, D.Lit., LLJ&.. 
Author of ’The Story of South Africa” in “The Story of 


the Nations" Senes. Ac. Cloth, Is. fid. 


BY LONE CRAIG-LINNIE 

BURN. By ARCHIBALD McILROY, Author of •• When 
Lmt was in tho Boll," "The Auld Meeting lloone Green" 
Ac Crown 8vo. cloth. Ss. fid. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 

DREAM LIFE and REAL LIFE. 

By RALPH IRON (Olive Schreiner). New Edition, just 
published. Cloth. 2s. __ 

THE KEY to SOUTH AFRICA: 

DELAOOA BAY. By MONTAGUE G. JESJETT, F.R.G.S. 
New Edition, just puhlitdifd, paper covers. Is. 

*‘A rich storehouse of information especially worthy of 
perusal at the present moment "— Li terature. 

THE 


CENTURY INVALID 

COOKERY BOOK. By MARY A BOLAND. Edited by 
Mre.Humphry, Madge" ol Truth. New Edition, piper 


covers Is. 


DER 


MORE ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 

JUNGE BREITMANN 


in 


SOUTH AFRICA. Paper covers, 3 d. 

Catalogues and Lists sent free to any address on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.O. 
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The Literary Week. 

M. Mabterlinck will contribute an article to the June 
number of the Fortnightly Review called 1 ‘ The Evolution 
of Mystery.” Mr. Alfred Sutro has made the English 
translation. 


M. Flam Marion’s new, and in some quarters eagerly 
awaited book, The Unknown, is a work of close upon fire 
hundred pages. Four hundred of them are devoted to 
“ cases ” of telepathic communications made by the dying, 
transmission of thought, premonitory dreams and divination 
of the future. In a final chapter called “ Conclusion ” we 
find this sentence: “It is certain that one soul can in¬ 
fluence another soul at a distance, and without the aid of 
the senses.” 


The Poet Laureate was not inspired when he sat down 
to sing of Mafeking in seven stanzas. They appeared in 
the Times. We must be content with quoting one: 

Once again, banners, fly ! 

Clang again, bells, on high, 

Sounding to sea and sky 
Longer and louder 
Mafeking’s glory with 
Kimberley, Ladysmith, 

Of our unconqueied kith, 

Prouder and piouder. 

Confound this wretched verse, 

So plaguey hard and terse: 

Just makes a poet curse 
Working for hours : 

Bother old Drayton’s shade, 

Bother the verse he made, 

Bother “The Light Br gade,” 

Now for my flowers. 

We should add that the second of the above stanzas is 
from a parody of the Laureate’s verses in the Daily News. 


The title of Mr. Kipling’s new novel is, we understand, 
Kim of the Rishti. 


Lest We Forget Them, a souvenir of the war by Lady 
Glover, will shortly be issued by the Fine Art Society. 
The souvenir will be illustrated by Mr. M. D. Hewerdine, 
and will contain original poems and new songs by A. 
Scott-Gatty and Mrs. Salmond. The profits from the sale 
of the work will be devoted to the widows and orphans of 
of our soldiers and sailors 


A cobueipondent assures us that memoirs are of three 
kinds: 

Biogbaphies, 

Autobiographies, and 

OuGHT-NOT-TO-BE-OGRAPHIES. 

We agree. 


The Sphere publishes the following list of journalists 
who have suffered in the Boer war: 

Mr. G. W. Steevens Daily Mail .Died at Ladysmith of fever. 

Mr. Mitchell. Standard . „ ,, 

Mr. E. G. Parslow.. Daily Chronicle Murdered at Mafeking. 
Mr. Alfred Ferrand Morning Post... Killed at Ladysmith. 

Mr. E. Finlay Knight ,, ,, Wouuded at Belmont; 

right arm amputated. 

Mr. Winston Churchill ,, „ Captured, and escaped. 


Mr. Lambie .Australian cor- Killed at Bensburg. 

respondent. 

Mr. Hellawell . Daily Mail . ~f 

Mr. George Lynch... Morningllerald > Captured. 

Mr. Hales .Australian.J 


To which must now be added the names of Mr. John 
Stuart, of the Morning Post, who has been captured, and 
Mr. Charles Hands of the Daily Mail, who was severely 
wounded in the advance on Mafeking. Mr. Lynch arrived 
in London last week. At Durban he was very ill for 
several weeks with enteric fever. 


The war-correspondents whose graves are now to be 
sought on the veldts of South Africa are not likely to be 
forgotten when the duty of raising monuments in London 
begins—as it soon must. The names of the war-corre¬ 
spondents who fell in Egypt fifteen years ago are com¬ 
memorated on a large brass tablet in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The inscription is as follows : 

IN MEMORY OF 

THE GALLANT MEN WHO IN THE DISCHARGE OF TIIEIR 
DUTY AS 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 

FELL 

IN THE CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUDAN, 
1883—1884—1885. 

EDMOND DONOVAN, 

“DAILY NEWS.” KASHGIL. NOVEMBER 1883. 

FRANK VIZETELLY, 

ARTIST. KASHGIL. NOVEMBER 1883. 

FRANK PpWER, 

“TIMES.” EL-KAMAR. OCTOBER 1884. 

JOHN ALEXANDER CAMERON, 

“STANDARD.” ABU KRU. JANUARY 19, 1885. 

ST. LEGER ALGERNON HERBERT. O.M.G. 

“ MORNING POST.” ABU KRU. JANUARY 19, 1885. 
WILLIAM HENRY GORDON, 

“ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.” KORTI. JANUARY 1885. 
FRANK J. L. ROBERTS, 

REUTER’S AGENCY. SOUAKIM. MAY 15, 1885. 


In our “Bibliographical” column we deal with a 
letter we have received from Capt. E. Arthur Haggard, 
written from Bloemfontein, in which the gallant officer 
corrects some particulars given in our issue of March 17 
of his literary work. It is pleasant to find that a soldier 
who is wielding his sword for his country can sit down to 
deal with literary matters. 
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The current North American Review contains a dramatic 
poem by Mr. W. B. Yeats, on a theme drawn from Irish 
legend. Mr. Yeats is one of the few who handle such 
legends, not as mere exotics, but in a spirit truly and 
natively kindred to their own. “The Shadowy Waters ” 
seems to us the best thing he has done in this kind for 
some time. It is very simple, recounting the voyage of 
the prince Feargal in search of an immortal love foretold 
by the gods. . He finds it in Dectora, a captive woman 
brought to him from a captured ship among the misty 
seas; who has herself sailed to find a divinely foretold 
hero in aa unknown holy place. The poem ends with 
their sailing away alone, to find immortal rest among 
“ the streams where the world ends.” 


But this simple tale Mr. Yeats infuses with all that 
magic of vaporous dream which is his peculiar and sole 
secret among living poets. Yet the expression which 
produces this effect is as pellucid as rain-drops. Full of 
beauty, it is handled in his finest manner—a maimer 
which recalls his early Wanderings of JJsheen. For in¬ 
stance : 

, He who longs 

For happier love, but finds unhappiness, 

And falls among the dreams the drowsy gods 
Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world 
And then smoothe out with ivory hands and sigh. 

Or again: 

Her eyelids tremble and the white foam fades; 

The stars would hurt their crowns among the foam 
Were they but lifted up.” 

It is evident that Mr. Yeats retains his full gift—if, 
indeed, we have yet seen all that is in its possible develop¬ 
ment. r 


Mb. Chubton Collins’s edition of the Early Poems of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson , to which we shall return again, is 
one of the most instructive volumes that a young poet, or 
any young writer, can place on his shelves. It shows in 
root-notes all the alterations of phrase and melody which 
Tennyson introduced into these poems in successive editions: 
and m a scholarly introduction Mr. Collins summarises the 
literary effect produced by these alterations. The student 
can thus follow step by step the process by which Tennyson 
wrought a poem to its final beauty. The improvement 
effected by very simple alterations is often magical, as Mr. 
Coffins is at pains to show. Take, as an instance, the 
alteration of the lines in the “ Dream of Fair Women ” : 

One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat 
. (slowly,—and nothing more, 

into 

The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat; 

Touch’d; and I Knew no more. 

In the same poem : 

What nights we had in Egypt! I could hit 
r , 4 ,“ humours while I cross'd him. O the life 
I hd him, and the dalliance and the wit. 
is altered to 

We drank the Lybian Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which outburn’d Canopus. O my life 
In Egypt! O the dalliance and the wit, 

The flattery and the strife. 

la the verses to J. S. two words are altered: 

A tear 

Dropt on my tablets as I wrote 

becomes 


it wax 

Dropt on the letters as I wrote. 

Again, in the Lotus Eaters “ three thunder-riven thror 
of oldest snow ” is bettered by the simpler phrs 
three silent pinnacles of ancient. snow.” The te 
adopted by Mr. Collins in these poems, which numb 


considerably over a hundred, is that of 1857, but he has 
been permitted by Messrs. Macmillan to record all the 
variants which are still protected by copyright. It may be 
d' ubted whether any English poet has altered his published 
verses so freely as did Tennyson. The result is that 
this is a work of much complexity as it is certainly of 
much value. 


It occasionally happened that Tennyson made an 
alteration in the interests of truth rather than of style. 
In all editions of the Lotus Eaters until 1884 he allowed 
the following to stand: 

The lizard, with his shadow on the stone 

Beets like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 

Unfortunately the cicala does not sleep at noonday, but is 
then at his loudest. At last Tennyson banished him from 
the poem, and wrote “ and the winds are dead.” To 
oorrect what he believed to be another error in natural 
history he altered in “The Poet’s Song” the line “The 
swallow stopt as he hunted the bee” to “The swallow 
stopt as he hunted the fly.” A correspondent of the 
Westminster Gaeette has just pointed out that this alteration 
was needless, as swallows do catch bees, a fact noted by 
Virgil and Aristotle, and easily observable to-day where 
there are hives and swallows. 


“ The Romance of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford,” as a subject for an historical novel, was 
suggested in one of our recent competitions. In the 
following weeks two writers, Mr. Frank Matthew and Mim 
Dora McGhesney, anxiously wrote to inform us that they 
were already engaged ujpon novels based on the career of 
Strafford. A third writer, Miss E. Aoeituna Thurlow, 
now informs us that she, too, is at work on a novel dealing 
with this subject. At this rate we shall soon have to set 
up some telepathic theory to account for these synchronis¬ 
ing labours. 


In their “ Modem Plays ” series, Messrs. Duckworth 
will shortly issue Gerhart Hauptmann’s “ Das Friedens- 
fest,” translated by Mrs. Charrington (Janet Achurch), 
under the title of The Coming of Peace. 


In Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards’s Personal Recollections, 
to which we make reference elsewhere, there are many 
literary anecdotes and reminiscences. Mr. Edwards 
knew Thackeray well, and pronounces him to have been 
“ without affectation or false pride of any kind.” 

He did not mind speaking of himself; and in answer to 
my inquiries (after a conversation which had lasted some 
time) as to whether the success of Vanity Fair had taken 
him at all by surprise—“ Very much so,” he replied. 
“ And not myself alone,” he added. “ When a little time 
before I had asked for permission to republish some tales 
from Fraser's Magazine, it was given to me with a smile— 
almost an ironical one, as mucn as to say, * Much good 
may you get out of them.’ They bring me in three 
hundred a year now. . . .” He told me, moreover, that 
Turguenieff had called upon him without an introduction, 
simply in the character of a foreign admirer of his works, 
and without saying one word about his own literary 
position. 


,, Edwabds . has an interesting chapter on Edward 
Tinsley, the publisher, and the writers he gathered round 
him. Tinsley. was the son of a Hertfordshire game- 
keeper, and “in unguarded moments would inform his 
friends that he came up to London in a billy-cock hat, on 
the top of a hay-cart. . . . Sometimes, on reviewing the 
incidents of a previous night, he would say: ‘ Did I talk 
about coming up to London in a billy-cock hat, on the 
top of a hay-cart?’ ‘No, you didn’t.’ ‘Then I couldn’t 
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have been very far gone.’ ” The causes of Tinsley’s 
success were his honesty, his liberality to authors, and his 
curiously attractive simplicity and self-confidence. He 
became no mean critic, but his fundamental ignorance 
was such that when Mr. W. 8. Gilbert talked of writing 
a visit to the Hebrides for him, Tinsley said: “ When 
shall you be back?” “In about a month,” was Mr. 
Gilbert’s reply. “A month! Why, it will take you 
three months to get there! The Hebrides are on the 
other side of the world.” He was thinking of the 
Antipodes. Tinsley’s business was founded on his pur¬ 
chase from Miss Braddon of her novel Lady Audley's 
Secret. Mr. Edwards’s account of that transaction is 
amusing: 

Taking a truly audacious flight, he proposed to pur¬ 
chase from Miss Braddon her next new novel, and, being 
without cash at the time, offered her a thousand pounds 
for it. 

In those days a thousand pounds was a pretty good 
price for a novel, even for a novel by Miss Braddon, who 
had just made her first great hit with Aurora Floyd. As 
the offer was made in business-like form, Miss Biaddon’s 
husband, the late Mr. Maxwell, wrote to accept it. An 
agreement would, of course, have to be signed, and the 
money was to be paid in advance. Nothing conld be 
simpler from the vendor’s point of view. . . . He now 
called upon Messrs. Spalding & Hodge, of Drury-lane, 
saying that he had made a very advantageous contract 
with Miss Braddon for her next novel, and tnat he wanted 
to know on what terms they would supply the paper. 

They were quite ready to give credit; and Tinsley then 
weut to a large firm of printers, saying that Spalding & 
Hodge would furnish the paper, and that he should be 
glad if they would undertake the printing. This they 
were prepared to do on easy terms. A novel of Miss 
Braddon’s would be sure to sell; and if Mr. Tinsley had 
bought the copyright of her next book, and had arranged 
with Spalding & Hodge about the supply of paper, they 
could, of course, give credit for the printing. 

Then it occurred to the ingenuous young Tinsley that he 
had not bought anything at all from Miss Braddon: be 
had only promised to do so. He confided his difficulty to 
Messrs. Spalding, who, unwilling that good business 
should be spoiled for want of a thousand pounds, gave 
him a cheque for that amount. 


Me. Edwabds was much in Paris in the ’fifties, and he 
was intimate with Gavarni, the caricaturist, who was 
intimate with Balzac. 

“How is Balzac in ordinary conversation?” I once 
asked Gavarni. “ II ett bite,” was the reply. 

“ But what do you mean by ‘ bite ’ P ” I inquired. 

“ What everyone else means. He had no wit, except 
pen in hand, and be found it very difficult to get to work. 
He would cover a sheet of paper with words, and phrases, 
and sente ices, without any particular meaning, just as 
you have sometimes seen me cover a wood-block with 
initial letters and fantastic designs if all kinds. Then, 
when he had once got under weigh, he would go on work¬ 
ing for hours without stopping, beginning perhaps in the 
evening, and working throughout the night.” 

Mb. Henley’s causerie in the June Pall Mall Magazine 
is “Concerning Atkins. Incidentally, Mr. Henley recalls 
Mr. Kipling’s early connexion with the National Observer, 
and we have this interesting passage: 

It was my privilege, as the editor of a journal still 
rem°mbered fondly by the chosen few who wrote for it, 
still regretfully recalled by the chosen fewer who read 
it—it was my privilege, I say, to print, from week to 
week, those excellent numbers of which a faint and feeble 
echo is heard in what is probably the most popular song of 
any age—“ The Absent-Minded Beggar,” to wit. I do 
not think they did the journal any good—these song's of 
the barrack and the march: fresh, vigorous, vecues, 
surpassingly suggestive as they were, I do not think they 
did the journal any good—in fact, I know they did it 
none at all. But they were presently collected (together 


with “Cleared” and “Tomlinson” and “The Flag of 
England,” to name no more, all from the same print) 
into a book; and that book has been for years perhaps 
the most popular array of verses in the English tongue. 


A new American magazinette, called the Magazine of 
Poetry (Daniel Mallett), is a typical booklet of its kind. 
We confess we find it a too miscellaneous and facile 
selection. It consists of poems old and new—poems by 
Milton and Ida Whipjple Benham, Herrick and Eaton 
8. Barrett, Waller and Abbie Farwell Brown, Cowper and 
Ethel Lynn Beers, Byron and Dwight Anderson. The 
subscription is a dollar a year, and the poems are chosen 
and cut to fit two or three to a page. Certainly, it is 
pleasant to have poetry brought before one in the very 
stress of life; and that, we take it, is the mission of the 
Magazine of Poetry. Poetry for the breakfast-plate, the 
luncheon-hour, and the odd moment is what it provides. 
Hence it is, perhaps, unfair to find anything incongruous 
in its advertisements of the Breeze-Net Underwear, and 
the Flexible Pot and Kettle Scraper. 


Claudius Clear of the British Weekly has been de¬ 
ploring the decadence of the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Reviews, declaring that instead of attracting good writers 
they “ seem to take what they can get.” The charge 
would have been more difficult to reply to if Claudius 
Clear had not, with his usual courage, adventured into 
judgments in matters of detail. He suggested that 
these reviews had published no papers that have excited a 
“ real sensation ” since Deutsch’s article on the Talmud in 
1867. This was magnificent, but Mr. Murray, who replies 
in the British Weekly on behalf of the Quarterly, seems to 
have the best of the argument in the following remarks: 

“ Exciting a real sensation ” is a ‘ vague term. We 
neither expect nor wish that the Quarterly should excite 
sensation among the readers of cheap magazines and 
scrappet literature, but that it has produced a sensation 
among educated readers on many occasions during the 
past thirty years is a simple fact “ which nobody can 
deny.” Possibly Mr. Clear has never heard of the articles 
on “ Our National Defences,” on “ The State of English 
Architecture,” on “ Disintegration,” on “ Bolingbroke,” 
on “Keats,” on “Virgil," on “The Boman Catholics in 
England,” or of Dean Burgon’s articles on the Bevised 
Version, or of Sir Henry Maine’s on “ Popular Govern¬ 
ment,” or of Mr. Gladstone’s article on “Maoaulay,” to 
name only a very few. He tells us of his wonderful dis¬ 
cernment in detecting Mr. Froude’s work in the West¬ 
minster, and of his admiration for Deutsch’s famous article 
on the Talmud; and jet both these writers contributed 
other articles to the Quarterly Review during the period 
under condemnation, but have failed to satisfy your critic. 

Our own belief is that the Edinburgh and Quarterly papers 
are as good as they were in 1867, but that, like buildings 
which have been “ built round,” these Boviews have 
ceased to excite awe. Their stature is as great as ever, 
but they have no longer the advantage of isolation. 


So the newspaper proprietor has turned, and has de¬ 
clared war against the paper-maker. If the mantle of 
the author of The Market-Place has fallen upon any living 
novelist, he should find material in the news “of the 
greatest possible interest for all engaged in journalism,” 
given by “A Man of Kent,” in the British Weekly. It is 
to the effect that “ one of the most powerful, determined, 
and enterprising newspaper firms in London has acquired 
a very large property in Spain for the cultivation of 
Esparto grass, and they expect not only to satisfy their 
own huge demand for paper to supply immediate needs, 
but to do a great deal more We shall soon have further 
news of this startling development, as important in its 
way as any that has been announced of late.” 
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The issue of the Early Poems of Tennyson, with elaborate 
notes by Mr. Churton Collins, shows us that the unhappy 
poet is now well in the hands of the annotators. A classic 
already, he must needs suffer for the distinction. His 
work has, for some years past, been dished up “ for the 
use of schools.” There was a “ school edition ” of the 
Poems so long ago as 1884. In 1888 came a volume of 
“ Selections, with Notes.” That was the beginning of the 
annotating business. Since then we have had reprints of 
Aylmer's Field, “with Notes” (1891); The Coming and 
Passing of Arthur, “with Notes” (1891); Tennyson for the 
Young, “with Notes” (1891); Geraint and Enid, “with 
Notes” (1892); Gareth and Lynetie, “with Notes” (1892); 
The Princess, “with Notes” (1892); The Holy Grail, 
“with Notes” (1893); Morte d’Arthur, “with Notes” 
(1894); Guinevere, “with Notes” (1895); Lancelot and 
Elaine, “with Notes” (1895); and again The Princess, 
“ with Notes ” (1899). Many more, no doubt, will follow, 
till school-children become as well and as unwillingly 
acquainted with Tennyson as they are with Virgil and 
Horace. 

There is, by the way, one point of Tennysonian biblio¬ 
graphy on which I must correct Mr. Collins. He reprints, 
in an appendix, such of Tennyson’s poems, published in 1830 
and 1833, as were either temporarily or finally suppressed. 
Those which (he says) were suppressed altogether he 
prints in small type. Among these small-type pieces I 
note (p. 295) the “ National Song ” beginning: 

There is no land like England, 

Where’er the light of day be. 

But this song cannot truthfully be described as “sup¬ 
pressed.” It consists of two stanzas, with a double 
“ chorus ”; and those stanzas were incorporated by the 
poet in the second act of “ The Foresters,” each with a 
new chorus. Arthur Sullivan set the lines to music, and 
to very stirring music withal, which mine ears did hear 
when “ The Foresters ” was produced at Daly’s Theatre. 
The poet’s new choruses answer their purpose excellently, 
but the old are worth remembering for their patriotic 
fervour: 

Our glory is our freedom, 

We lord it o’er the sea, 

We are the sons of freedom, 

We are free. 

Dr. Garnett, in his memoir of Miss Mathilde Blind— 
just issued by way of preface to her Collected Poems —tells 
us that the lady was a keen admirer of the work of Eliza¬ 
beth Barrett Browning. Of that fact there is proof posi¬ 
tive in one of Miss Blind’s lyrics—the one entitled “ Best ” 
(pp. 427-8). This lyric begins: 

We are so tired, my heart and I, 

Of all things here beneath the sky, 

and ends: 

But we are tired. At Life’s crude hands 
We ask no gift she understands, 

But kneel to him she hates to crave 
The absolution of the giave. 

This, obviously, is an echo, in part, of Mrs. Browning’s 
poem, “ My Heart and I,” which opens thus: 

Enough ! we’re tired, my heart and I. 

We sit beside the headstone thus. 

And wish that name was carved for us. 

Mrs. Browning, however, closes more cheerfully than Miss 
Blind does. She says: 

And if, before the days grew rough, 

We once were loved, used—well enough, 

I think, we’ve fared, my heart and I. 


Some weeks ago I had a note about the publications 
by living writers of the name of Haggard. The first to 
make that name well known and popular was, of course, 
Mr. Eider Haggard. Later on it became obvious that 
there were other Haggards in the literary field—a fact 
complicated by the adoption by one of them of the nom de 
guerre of “Arthur Amyand.” A letter received by my 
editor from Bloemfontein (dated April 28) puts the matter 
in a pleasantly clear light. The letter is from one of the 
Haggards in question—Captain E. Arthur Haggard—now 
on active service in South Africa. Herein we find par¬ 
ticulars which will enable the public to differentiate 
Captain Arthur Haggard from Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard, 
who is also a penman. Captain Arthur Haggard’s publica¬ 
tions, so far, are four in number: Only a Drummer Boy 
(1894), With Rank and File; or. Sidelights on Soldier Life 
(1895), Comrades in Arms (1895), and The Hiss of Isis 
(1900). The first two of these were issued under the 
pseudonym of “ Arthur Amyand.” So was the first edition 
of Comrades in Arms ; but when that work appeared in a 
second edition, the author’s real name, as well as his 
pseudonym, was given on the title-page, and this latter 
arrangement has also been adopted in the case of The 
Kiss of Isis. 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard is responsible for the story 
called “ Dodo and I,” issued in 1889, and also, I believe, 
for books entitled Ada Triscott, Leslie's Fate, Tempest Torn, 
Under Crescent and Star, and Hannibals Daughter. Now, I 
think, the matter, as between “ Arthur ” and “ Andrew,” 
may be said to have been made intelligible. 

It has been stated that the memoir of Queen Victoria 
which Messrs. Cassell are now issuing was the last 
piece of literary work done by the late Mrs. Oliphant. 
I think that if careful inquiry were made it would 
be found that the final effort of Mrs. Oliphant’s pen 
was the appreciation of “ The Sisters Bronte ” which 
she contributed to the volume called Women Novelists 
of Queen Victoria's Reign, published by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett in the summer of 1897. That essay, though 
bearing marks of haste in composition, is one of the 
most vigorous things produced by Mrs. Oliphant, 
and ought to be in the possession of every enthusiast 
about the Biontes. Why do not the publishers issue 
it as a separate publication, as they did in the case of 
Mrs. Parr’s essay on Mrs. Craik ? It was, and is, by 
far the best section of a very interesting book. 

I cannot “ enthuse ” over the fact that Mr. Charles 
Firth has written a monograph on Oliver Cromwell for the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series. I think there are 
already by far too many books about Cromwell. There is 
no occasion to go back so far as Carlyle’s famous work. 
Take only the two last decades. In the course of that 
period we have had biographies of Cromwell by J. A. 
Picton and F. W. Cornish (1881), E. Paxton Hood (1882), 
Frederic Harrison (1888), Arthur Paterson (1899), C. H. 
Polle (1899), Sir B. Tangye (1899), and 8. B. Gardiner 
(1899). As if that were not sufficient, we have had 
Cromwell as Protector (1890), Anecdotes of Cromwell (1891), 
an account of Cromwell in Ireland (1896), Cromwell's Place 
in History (1897), The House of Cromwell (1897), The 
Religion of Cromwell (1897), CromwelVs Scotch Campaigns 
(1898), and Cromwell as a Soldier (1899). I venture to say 
that, for the time being, this is enough. Let Cromwell 
have a rest. 

There is an announcement of a memoir of the late Captain 
Mayne Beid by his widow; but surely this can be nothing, 
or little, more than a new edition of the memoir of her 
husband published by that lady just ten years ago. Mrs. 
Mayne Beid, it would seem, is the author of “ a romance 
of the West ” called George Markham. Will Mayne Beid 
himself ever find a worthy successor ? There are many 
excellent writers for boys, but to me it seems as if none 
of them altogether takes Mayne Beid’s place. 

The Bookworm. 
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The Celtic Mind. 

The Divine Adventure; Iona ; By Sundoum Shores: Studies 

in Spiritual History. By Fiona Maeleod. (Chapman & 

Hall. 6s.) 

This latest volume of Miss Fiona Macleod’s is a very 
miscellaneous collection, united only by the common 
spiritual outlook which is the writer’s heritage from her 
race. It is less fictional in form than her previous books, 
and more directly personal in its reminiscences of her 
country’s native legends. The opening piece is a some¬ 
what lengthy allegory, of unusual conception, which is 
followed by a paper of about equal length dealing in very 
interesting fashion with the legendary associations of Iona. 
To this succeed a number of short pieces treating of 
Gaelic superstitions, and the book very appropriately ends 
with an essay on the Celtic Movement, in which Miss 
Maeleod is so prominent a figure. 

We have not in the past been enthusiastic admirers of 
Miss Fiona Maeleod. We have been repelled by what 
seemed to us the defects of her literary style; the uncostly 
“ word-painting,” the overstrained picturesqueness and 
effects of verbal colour, with which she endeavoured to 
enhance the natural imaginative power of ancient story ; 
above all, the effort after poetic imagery, just missing 
the mark of true originality and completion, which is more 
irritating than total incompletion. As regards these 
matters, Miss Maeleod appears to us to have made great 
advance in power. “ The Divine Adventure ” she will not 
have to be an allegory, but a “ symbolical presentment.” 
There is no need to quarrel about names. It is virtually an 
allegory, though not of that kind in which the primary 
and secondary meaning run side by side without inter¬ 
mixture. Here the two are varvingly intertwined, so that 
the story is not complete in itself without the underlying 
significance. In spite of the abhorrence which she pro¬ 
fesses of vagueness, her “ symbolical presentment ” seems 
to us to err by vagueness, the result (we are inclined to 
think, with all respect) of incomplete personal insight. 
But what immediately concerns us is, that it is told with 
real beauty of imagination and frequent beauty of expres¬ 
sion. And the same throughout the book. Indeed, those 
pieces in which she adopts the direct note of personal 
reminiscence and confidence contain some of her best 
writing. She has gained in taste, the set description and 
“ word-painting ” is sparser; now and again is a phrase 
or word of striking aptness, vivid without being forced, 
or an image in the true sense poetic. When, for instance, 
she sees a fairy “ like the green stalk of a lily and had 
hands like daisies,” or feels herself in dream “ lifted on 
sudden warm fans of dusk.” Other and yet better touches 
there are, which we cannot at this moment go back upon. 
To dream of being the wind is almost in itself warrant of 
poetic temperament, did the writer give no other evidence 
of it in these pages. Enough that it is no longer possible 
to doubt we have in Miss Fiona Maeleod a writer of true 
imagination and steadily growing gift of expression—not 
yet, perhaps, quite mature. 

But passing from this matter, it would be an error to 
overlook the final essay, called simply “ Celtic,” in which 
Miss Maeleod treats of a question which has much exer¬ 
cised the minds and pens of English writers. What is 
the Celtic Movement ? As one of the principal figures in 
that movement, she is peculiarly qualified to speak; and 
to a distinct utterance on the subject from a principal 
writer concerned in it, we are peculiarly glad to listen. 
Miss Maeleod, perhaps, rather seeks to dissociate herself 
from some of the ideas put forth by the critics or friends 
of the movement than directly to elucidate its nature; but 
in doing so she actually sheds more light on its character 
than any writer we have read. To disclaim what it is not 


goes a long way towards stating what it is; nor does Miss 
Maeleod leave us without positive utterance on its aims. 
It is the wisest counsel that has been put forth by any 
of the Neo-Celtic writers, and does much to set the Celtic 
Movement on the only track possible for it, if it is not to 
follow futile and self-stultifying ends. She is, like most 
of us, somewhat sick of the title, and of the mistaken 
notions which have been identified with it. She protests 
against the idea that it is an attempt to reconstruct the 
past. For herself, she does not seek to reproduce old 
Celtic presentments of tragic beauty and tragic fate, but 
to diecover their secret of beauty in the nature and life 
of the present, by means of imagination, which can still 
exercise the myth-making faculty on the existence of 
to-day. 8he avers (and we sympathise with her) that she 
is no great believer in “ movements ” and “ renascences ” 
But so far as the Celtic Movement is a fact, she considers 
it the expression of “a freshly inspired spiritual and 
artistic energy,” coloured by racial temperament, and 
drawing its inspiration from “ the usufruct of an ancient 
and beautiful treasure of national tradition.” Its aim is, 
or should be, to pour that treasure into the common 
treasury of English literature, informed with all the 
qualities of the Celtic nature, and so enrich by its infusion 
the common life of the Britannic race. For in the opening 
of this great fountain of Gaelic legend lies the power and 
opportunity of the Celtic writers. 

Miss Maeleod, as will be discerned from the foregoing, 
protests strongly against any partizan interpretation of the 
movement; and this protest is further emphasised when 
she comes to the question naturally arising next: What 
are the characteristics of the Celtic nature, as exhibited in 
a Celtic literature ? Miss Maeleod tells us: 

Intimate natural vision ; a swift emotion that is some¬ 
times a spiritual ecstasy, but sometimes is also a mere 
intoxication of the senses; a peculiar sensitiveness to the 
beauty of what is remote and solitary; a rapt pleasure in 
what is ancient and in the contemplation of what holds an 
inevitable melancholy; a visionary passion for beauty 
which is of the immortal things, beyond the temporal 
beauty of what is mutable and mortal. 

Yet she adds: 

Even in these characteristics it does not stand alone, 
and, perhaps, not pre-eminent. There is a beauty in the 
Homeric hymns that I do not find in the most beautiful of 
Celtic chants; none could cull from the gardens of the 
Gael what in the Greek anthology has been gathered out 
of time to be everlasting; not even the love and passion 
of the stories of the Celtic mythology surpass the love and 
passion of stories of the Hellenic mythology. The romance 
that of old flowered among the Gaelic hills flowered also 
in English meads, by Danish shores, amid Teuton woods 
and plains. I think Catullus sang more exquisitely than 
Baile Honeymouth, and that Theocritus loved nature not 
less than Oisin. . . . That there is in the Celtic peoples an 
emotionalism peculiar in kind and, perhaps, in intensity, 
is not to be denied ; that a love of nature is characteristic 
is true, but differing only, if at all, in certain intimacies of 
approach; that visionariness is 1 elatively so common as to 
be typical, is obvious. But there is Eoglish emotion, 
English love of nature, English visionariness, as there is 
Dutch, or French, or German, or Bussian, or Hindu. 
There is no nationality in these things save in the acci¬ 
dent of contour and colour. 

It is a frank acknowledgment which many a perplexed 
Englishman will hail. It is in accordance with our own 
inward protest and perception that we find in English and 
other literatures what is supposed to be specially Celtic. 
It is not, then, solely Celtic, but wholly Celtic. Others 
have it, but the Celts nought else. In Celtic literature it 
is absolute and unmingled. This may be a merit or it may 
be a limitation, but it is undoubtedly a distinction, a 
differentiation. And we are glad to find it stated by one 
so competent to speak as Miss Maeleod. 

Nor will she admit the notion that the new movement is 
to be a throwing off the yoke of English literary tradition, 
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a kind of separatist movement in literature, a literary ’98. 

“ As though a plaster-cast, that is of to-day, were to revolt 
against the Venus of Milo or the Winged Victory, that is 
of no day,” she exclaims. 

There is no law set upon beauty. It has no geography. 

It is an open land. And if, of those who enter there, per- 
adventure any comes again, he is welcome for what he 
brings; nor do we demand if he be dark or fair, Latin 
or Teuton or Celt. ... I do not know any Celtic 
visionary so rapt and absolute as the Londoner William 
Blake, or the Scandinavian Swedenborg, or the Flemish 
Ruysbroeck; or any Celtic poet of nature to surpass the 
Englishman Keats; nor do I think even religious ecstasy 
is more seen in Ireland than in Italy. 

That is the right spirit. And she goes on to say: 

When I hear that a new writer is of the Celtic school, I 
am left in some uncertainty, for I know of many Anglo- 
Celtic writers, but of no “ school,” or what present 
elemt uts would inform a school. 

It is exactly our uncertainty. “ It is obvious,” she con¬ 
cludes, “ that if one would write English literature, one 
must write in English and in the English tradition.” 
That is a true word, said in a needful season. “ When I 
hear that ‘ only a Celt ’ could have written this or that 
passage of emotion or description, I am become impatient 
of these parrot-cries, for I remember that if all Celtic 
literature were to disappear the world would not be so 
impoverished as by the loss of English literature, or 
French literature, or that of Rome or Greece.” So 
declares Miss Macleod, and she finishes her protest 
against “pseudo-nationalism ” by the statement that “ as 
for literature, there is, for us all, only English literature. 
All else is provincial or dialectic.” 

The Celtic Movement, then, according to her view, is 
a movement in English literature, and its object is to 
infuse that literature with the qualities of vision, subtle 
emotion, intimacy with nature, and aspiration towards the 
spiritual world, which the Celt possesses more singly and 
tenaciously than other races, though they do not belong 
to him exclusively. And its peculiar advantage for this 
purpose lies in its storehouse of Gaelic legend, virgin and 
unexhausted by the English-speaking world. It will be 
distinctive in so far as racial temperament naturally and 
subtly tinges it, not by any deliberate distinctions of form 
or style. The pronouncement is interesting and, as we 
have said, timely, if only for what it protests against and 
condemns, for its extinguishing of false lights. That 
Miss Macleod’s own work conforms to the ideals she has 
thus set forth no reader of the present book can doubt. 
She sees the whole world transparent (as it were) by the 
contained light of the Unseen. How different, even at 
the present day, are her countrymen from anything possible 
in an Englishman, a single story in her book is enough to 
show. It concerns a chandler in an Argyll village, 
respectably prosaic enough at ordinary times, whom the 
author personally knew; but at certain prolonged seasons 
he became fey of the sea; he would steal from his house, 
strip himself naked, and sit gazing at the sun; or he 
would rush down to the sea, and 

stoop and lift handfuls out of the running wave, and throw 
the water above bis head, while he screamed or shouted 
strange Gaelic words. Once he was seen striding into the 
sea, batting it with his hands, defying and deriding it, 
with stifled laughters that gave way to cries and sobs of 
broken hate and love. He sang songs to it; he threw 
bracken and branches and stones at it, cursing; then 
falling on his knees would pray, and lift the water to his 
lips, and put it on his head. He loved the sea as a man 
loves a woman. 

Once, when he had been away five weeks, he returned, 

hair and beard were matted, and his face was death- 
white; but he had already slipped into his habitual 
clothes, and looked the quiet, respectable wau he was. 
The two who were waiting for him did not speak. “ It’s 


a fine night,” he said; “it’s a fine night, an’ no wind. 
Marget, it’s time we had in mair o’ thae round cheeses fra 
Inverary.” 

From such a race something distinctive should come in 
literature, could it get itself uttered. Meantime, those 
who would understand something of it, and the living past 
which goes to make it what it is, should read this exceed¬ 
ingly interesting and finely written book—the most per¬ 
sonal Miss Macleod has given us, and to us in many ways 
her best. 


New Studies in Old Subjects. 

Pro Christo et Ecclesia. (Macmillan.) 

Cranmer and th» Reformation in England. By Arthur D. 
Innes, M.A. (“The World’s Epoch-makers.”) (T. & T. 
Clark.) 

Village Sermons in Outline. By the late Fenton John 
Anthony Hort, D.D. (Macmillan.) 

Ephesian Studies. By Handley C. G. Moule, D D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Rise of the New Testament. By David Seville Muzzey, 
B.D. (Macmillan.) 

The Genius of Protestantism. By R. M’Cheyne Edgar, 
M.A., D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

One opens a little unsigned tractate in pale blue, 
entitled Pro Christo et Ecclesia, without any wild excite¬ 
ment of expectancy; therefore it is with the larger satis¬ 
faction that one finds realised the hope he had not dared 
to entertain—the hope, to wit, of finding within the 
dainty boards the fruit of sincere and original thought. 
The anonymous author approaches the Gospel records 
with a mind admirably balanced between the Christian 
tradition of nineteen centuries and the freedom character¬ 
istic of the twentieth and of an age of unrestrained 
criticism. He brings to his study a heart of personal 
devotion and a singular power of concentration, which 
could hardly fail to shed light upon some unfamiliar facet 
even of a life which, as far as the scanty reoord will 
allow, has been the subject of innumerable and lifelong 
meditations. 

The fruit of his contemplation seems to be a kind of 
gentle antinomianism tempered by the obligations of 
humility and love. The bitter denunciation of those 
excellent persons the Pharisees—what was its motive? 
Why were all those woes hurled against men “ well known 
to be straining every nerve to attain an ideal of righteous¬ 
ness in which they honestly believed ” ? Because such 
striving after perfection involved separatism, which is, so 
to speak, the obverse of pride; and pride it is which, 
instead of delighting in personal service, says, “ I must 
be, must do, must have something better than you are, 
do, have.” The habitual wistfulness of divine desire for 
human love is reflected by glimpses in the soul of the 
lover or parent, and partifcularly at the moment of flouting 
or ingratitude. It is to a like attitude towards all men, 
for the sake of that which in each is good, that the teach¬ 
ing of the Christ exhorts; in whose life we see “ the great 
value which God sets on bonhomie, the godlikeness of 
simple good-nature.” In fine, of Jesus we read: “It is 
the clearness of his insight into the all-pervading pride of 
humanity and the humility of God which is surely the 
keystone of his character and the highest proof that he 
comes from above and not from beneath.” We commend, 
by imitation, the discarding of the initial capital with 
which, by a paltry convention, it is customarily sought to 
give dignity to the august pronoun. 

The turning-point of English ecclesiastical history was, 
of course, the sixteenth century; and it may be taken as a 
favourable sign of the character of our own times that the 
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men and women of that epoch are beginning to emerge 
from the incredible disguises in which the prejudices of 
historians had enveloped them, to be revealed as the mixed 
human beings that it was antecedently probable that 
in fact they were. Mr. Innes’s popular book about 
Cranmer is an evenly balanced estimate of the man’s 
character, set in a temperate record of the process by 
which the English Reformation was accomplished; a 
record from which even the reader to whom me subject 
is already familiar may rise with an added sense of 
comprehension,-and without any irritated suspicion that 
he has been victimised by a pleader of the cause of any 
particular school of Anglicanism. 

Cranmer succeeded Warham in the chair of St. Augus¬ 
tine—last primate but one of the old succession, first doctor 
of the new heresy - in 1533. Chance had brought him <0 
the royal favour—the report of his suggestion that “ the 
king’s matter” (the question of the divorce) should be 
referred to the universities, and that upon their decision, 
without further reference to the Holy See, his majesty 
should take a final step. This was to reduce the papal 
authority to the level of a mere expert opinion, and pre¬ 
cisely in this elevation of the civil power above the spiri¬ 
tual consisted the originality of Oranmer’s position. The 
man was further fitted to serve the ends for which Fate 
designed him by a character abnormally susceptible to the 
suggestions of a stronger will. 

'With men like More and Fisher [writes Mr. limes] con¬ 
science was too independent. A Wolsey might be too 
much influenced by personal ambitions. Gardiner had too 
large a share of the wisdom of the serpent. But Cranmer 
was not ambitious; he was not astute; and, although he 
was not likely to go against his conscience, he was of the 
type of those who take their conscience with them into 
unexpected situations. The chances were that if Cranmer 
found the royal conscience and his own in opposition he 
would think that his own had made a mistake. 

Again: 

Unhappily bis amiability was coupled with an entire 
lack of self-reliance, which to more virile minds assumes 
the aspect of a slavish obsequiousness to the ruling 
powers. Tet the man was no self-seeking hypocrite, no 
adventurer like Cromwell, no intriguer like half the 
courtiers of the day. But to all appearance, whenever he 
was brought into contact with a really masterful person¬ 
ality, such as Henry’s or Cromwell’s, he lost the power of 
independent judgment, and found himself impelled to 
surrender to the dominating force. 

His weakness was the weakness of the man “ who never 
trusts his own judgment if it is opposed by that of 
another in whom he has learned to place implicit reliance ” ; 
hence “he was ever alternating between intellectual con¬ 
victions which he trembled to avow and avowals which 
went beyond his convictions.” In the hearts of posterity 
he has but few friends: 

To the extreme “Catholic” party, he is the man who 
betrayed the Church to Erastianism ; to the Puritans, he 
is a Mr. Faciog-bnth-ways; and to those who join neither 
extreme, he is a guide whose shame they cannot deny. 
Despite that great rallying of his courage, when he 
refracted bis recantation and faced his doom, steadfast in 
self-abasement, every deed of his career is coloured by one 
pitiful failure. 

The least of martyrs he may be; let us remember him then 
rather for his incomparable rendering of the prayers of 
the liturgy, and confess that English literature owes him 
a debt that a great indulgence can only partially repay. 
After all, it must be very painful to be burnt alive. 

In the late Dr. Hort’s village sermons there is nothing 
daring ; but though perfectly orthodox, and though written 
merely in outline, they may be studied consecutively with 
a placid satisfaction, and without their leaving with the 
reader any sense of incompleteness. Nor by any person 
familiar with English village life will they be found lack¬ 
ing in a certain charm; for in the simplest words they 


speak, out of the abundance of a great scholar, simple 
thoughts to the simple souls of peasantry. The parts of 
the Prayer Book services, and tne doctrine of the sacra¬ 
ments as understood by the Church of England, the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Resurrection, are subjects of 
which each furnishes a course. Take as an example of 
Dr. Hort’s manner a passage on that rather difficult 
subject the indiscriminate use of the Psalter in public 
worship: 

No other book of prayer or praise would bear to be ao 
Coldly treated. There would be a constant sense of jarring 
and unfitness. None will really feel this in the Psalms 
who try to follow them, who try to suit their own words 
[moods ?] to the words of those who wrote them. The 
Psalms above all the rest of the Bible are full of that which 
is the mark of the whole Bible, the mixture of God’s part 
and man’s part. . . . Often we cannot separate the two, 
we cannot say whether man is speaking or God, for, in¬ 
deed, God’s voice is never so entirely Godlike as when it 
speaks through the deepest experience of a man; and a 
man is never so much himself as when he loses himself in 
the thought of God’s doings, “standing still to see the 
salvation of God.” This mingling of God’s part and man’s 
part belongs especially to worship. . . . Only Christians, 
who know how God and man met in the person of their 
Lord and Saviour, can fully reap the benefit of this 
character of the Psalms. 

Dr. Moule’s “ Expository Headings ” of the Pauline 
Epistles are continued by this running commentary on the 
letter to the Ephesians. The extraordinary difficulties of 
this most characteristic document are well known, and to 
their solution the Norrisian Professor brings all the re¬ 
sources of scholarship and enthusiasm. It is, perhaps, by 
an idiosyncrasy that we are disabled from unqualified 
admiration of the results of his labours in the form here 
put on. Here, for example, is the second verse of the 
“ Celestial Letter.” It runs, briefly and poignantly, in the 
Authorised Version thus: 

Grace be to you and peace from God, our father, and tl e 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Moule expands this into: 

Grace to you and peace, free and benignant divine 
favour, and its fair resultants of reconciliation with the 
Holy One and inward rest through his presence in the 
heart, from God our Father and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

One might almost imagine that the actual process had been 
reversed—that the Apostle had strengthened his final 
transcript by deleting the words which, in fact, his com¬ 
mentator has inserted. Shall some happy generation be 
born to see The Egoist treated thus ? 

The little volume which its author calls The Rise of the 
Neu> Testament is written with a good deal of spirit. 
Therein Mr. Muzzey is minded to give the general reader 
a comprehensive view of the methods and results of 
modem—and particularly of German—criticism. In his 
introduction he claims for it especially that it lays emphasis 
upon “the mediation of the methods of research rather 
than upon its bare results.” Emphasis there is, indeed, in 
plenty ; the essay is fiercely rhetorical in its denunciation 
of all views of Scriptural Inspiration, and of the Church, 
which are generally accounted orthodox; but of methods 
of criticism we seem to have learnt from it little enough. 
Nor, with all respect to Mr. Muzzey, can we bring our¬ 
selves to believe that this particular kind of little book is 
well adapted to wash away that original sin of “ native 
omniscience ” which incidentally he denounces. A certain 
recklessness of heterodoxy which is to be felt throughout 
is fairly exemplified in the following sentence. Of our 
inherited theology Mr. Muzzey writes: 

It knows Astronomy better than Copernicus, biology 
better than Darwin, medicine better than Harvey, and 
philosophy better than Kant. 
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The sentence is obscure; but interpreting it so that it shall 
bear upon the matter in hand, we are unable to excuse it 
of at least three categorical falsehoods. For the theology 
we have inherited does not deny the heliocentric system, 
has no opinion as to the origin of species by progressive 
differentiation, and does not dispute the circulation of the 
blood. As to its attitude towards the teaching of Kant— 
well, even Mr. Muzzey himself must make a choice among 
rival metaphysicians: the fundamental laws of thought 
forbid us to accept them all. 

. “ The fact that Jesus was present in bodily person at 
the first Supper must have made it impossible for the 
disciples to have taken literally his words ‘This is My 
body.’ ” So easily does Mr. M'Cheyne Edgar dispose 
of the figments of Rome. On a similar note he writes: 

“ But lo! by this auricular confession an intruder enters 
the family Paradise, and insists as confessor upon knowing 
individual and family secrets, worms his way into what 
should be forbidden ground, and soon has the household 
at his mt-rcy. 

This is crudity. There does not seem to be any pressing 
reason why any one should read this book. 


A Poet with the Heartache. 

Images of Good and Evil. By Arthur Symons. (Heine- 
mann.) 

A poet is what he is, and it is idle to complain that he is not 
something else. But when a poet has the gifts that Mr. 
Arthur Symons undoubtedly possesses, one cannot but 
regret that he should cultivate just one poor little field of 
all the world’s pastures. His is a wan and weary muse; 
his philosophy of life is attenuated and anaemic; he never 
escapes from himself. He is all cries, and laments, and 
regrets. The sun never shines upon him, the birds never 
sing. He is tired of sorrow, he is tired of rapture, and 
lie “would wash the dust of the world in a soft green 
flood.” We have searched his book in vain for one single, 
healthy emotion. Even the spring is a distress : 

Something has died in my heart: is it death or sleep ? 

I know not, but I have forgotten the meaning of spring. 

And yet in his own perverse way Mr. Symons is a poet. 
His diction is simple and often exquisite; many of his 
p issages have a haunting and melancholy beauty, but it is 
the beauty of emotion, not of feeling. 

He is ever dallying with a maudlm sentiment that, with 
him, goes by the name of love. It is never absent from his 
observation of life. When he sees old women “ creeping 
with little satchels down the street,” what is the thought 
that animates his mood? That age comes bringing its 
own lamp ? Oh no! 

And all these have been loved, 

And not one ruinous body has not moved 
The heart of man’s desire, nor has not seemed 
Immortal in the eyes of one who dreamed 
The dream that men call love. This is the end 
Of much fair flesh; it is for this you tend 
Your delicate bodies many careful years, 

To be this thing of laughter and of tears, 

To be this living judgment of the dead, 

An old grey woman with a shaking head. 

Here is his song to “ Night 

I have loved wind and light, 

And the bright sea, 

But, holy and most secret Night, 

Not as I love and have loved thee. 

God, like all highest things, 

Hides light in shade, 

And in the night His visitings 
To sleep and dreams are clearliest made. 


Love, that knows all things well, 

Loves the night best; 

Joys whereof daylight dares not tell 
Are His, and the diviner rest. 

And Life, whom day shows plain 
His prison-bars. 

Feels the dose wa'ls and the hard chain 
Fade when the darkness brings the stars. 

In writing of Mr. Symons’s poetry we cannot dissociate 
it from his philosophy of life, for the two are so mingled, 
and he insists on their conjunction. The sensuousness, 
to Bay nothing of the falseness, of some of his verse 
is objectionable. What are we to say of a poet who writes 
and prints such a passage as this ? 

I drank your flesh, and when the soul brimmed up 
In that sufficing cup, 

Then, slowly, steadfastly, I drank your soul; 

Then I possessed you whole. 

There is far too much of this kind of thing in the book. 
The trail of it is over the so-called religious poems. 
Such a passage as this, from a poem called “ Sponsa 
Dei,” invites one to close the book and throw it away: 

All night beeause of Thee, Christ, I have lain awake, 
Night after night I have lain awake in my white bed ; 

The pillow is as seething fire beneath my head, 

The sheets as swathing fire, all night, Christ, for Thy sake. 
Night after night I have waited for Thee, all night long, 
Mystical bridegroom of this flesh that pants to close 
The aching arms of love’s desire in love’s repose 
About Thy conscious presence felt: O Lord, how long ? 

Mr. Symons is an adept in the choice of words, and his 
thought, such as it is, is never obscure. He attains sim¬ 
plicity without baldness. Many of his descriptions are 
beautiful. This, for example: 

On some nights 

Of delicate Springtide, when the hesitant lights 
Begin to fade, and glimmer, and grow warm, 

And all the softening air is quick with storm, 

And the ardours of the young year, entering in, 

Flush the grey earth with buds ; when trees begin 
To feel a trouble mounting from their roots, 

And all their green life blossoming into shoots, 

They too, in some obscure, unblossoming strife, 

Have felt the stirring of the sap of life. 

What he lacks is virility, and that wide and sane out¬ 
look upon life which should follow and take the place of 
the lyrical cry which flames and fades with a poet’s early 
youth. He works the emotions of regret and satiety 
threadbare, and he uses certain phrases and epithets again 
and again. He gives us “ my indifferent swift feet,” her 
“ white, secret, wise, indifferent feet,” “ the thin white feet 
of many women dancing,” “the daughters of Herodias, 
with their eternal, white, unfaltering feet”; “the sweet, 
intolerable thing,” “the intolerable fruit of love,” and, 
again, “ the sweet, intolerable thing.” 

“Who shall deliver us from too much love?” is his 
eternal cry. Well, he might for a change try as an 
antidote what George Borrow found so much to his taste: 
“ Life is sweet, brother. . . . There’s day and night, 
brother, both sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, all 
sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath.” In 
answer to this, Mr. Symons might point to his “Wan¬ 
derer’s Song.” But even that song does not bear the 
stamp of sincerity. When he sings: 

The grass calls to my heart, and the foam to my blood 
cries up, 

we shake the head. 

Give me a long white road, and the grey wide path of the 
sea, 

And toe wind’s will and toe bird’s will, and the heartache 
still in me. 

That is Mr. Symons all over. He has the heartache 
before he has packed his bag. 
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A Gallery of “ Characters.” 

In a Quiet Village. By 8. Baring-Gould. (Isbister.) 

The task which Mr. Baring-Gould accomplishes in this 
little book was well worth attempting: the record of some 
of the more notable village “characters” whom he has 
known. Carlyle said once that every parson should write 
the history of his parish, if only to keep him out of 
mischief; but if the history of the parish seem too con¬ 
siderable an undertaking, the history of some of its 
oddities, jotted down from time to time, much as Mr. 
Baring-Gould has done, might well take its place. For 
the honest description of any quaint personage is a docu¬ 
ment, and it is documents that we are needing. 

The fact that Mr. Baring-Gould’s “ quiet village ” seems 
sometimes to be in Wales and sometimes in Devonshire 
matters very little; it is a circumstance incident to the 
collecting of odd articles from periodicals, and placing 
them under one restricted title. The matter of the book 
is the thing, and that for the most part is good, full 
flavoured, like all' this author’s work, if somewhat (also 
a characteristic of Mr. Baring-Gould’s) hastily done. 
Among the queer men and women whom he tells of is 
Dan’l Coombe, who for thirty-five years worked secretly 
on a concordance to the Bible, totally unaware that such 
a thing existed, and broke his heart with disappointment 
when the great work was done, and the parson thought¬ 
lessly showed him Cruden’s anticipation of it; Haroun 
the Carpenter, whose thoughts were centred ever in the 
Arabian Nights, and who translated the life of the village 
into that of Baghdad; and Henry Frost, a local poet, who 
bought his wife for half- a-crown. Concerning the sale of 
wives Mr. Baring-Gould has this reminiscence: 

Much later than that [1823] there lived a publican some 
miles off, whom I knew very well; indeed, he was the name¬ 
sake of a first cousin to a carpenter in my constant employ. 
He bought bis wife for a stone two-gallon jar of Plymouth 
gin, if I was informed aright. She had belonged to a 
stonecutter, but, as he was dissatisfied with her, he put up 
a written notice in several public places to this effect: 

Notice. 

This here be to binform the publick as how G-C- 

be disposed to sell his wife by Auction. Her be a dacent, 
danely woman, and be of age twenty-five ears. The sale 

be to take place in the-Inn, Thursday next, at seven 

o’clock. 

In enumerating cases of the sale of wives Mr. Baring- 
Gould might have mentioned Mr. Hardy’s novel, The 
Mayor of Casterbridge. 

One of the pleasantest of the chapters is that describing 
George Spurle, an old post-boy. George kept a list of all 
the folk that he had driven, and this was the conclusion 
thereof: 

Adventurers, photographers, explorers of Mont Blanck 
[«/c] and Africa. Commercials [sic], astronomers and 
philosophers and popular auctioneers, Canadian rifles, 
American merchants, racehorses in vans with gold 
caps. Mackeral [sic] fish aud several deans and bankers. 
Paupers to onions [sic]. Some idgots and Sir H. Seale 
Hayne Bart. 

This was the end of poor George: 

He fell ill very suddenly and died almost before anyone 
in the town—where he was well-known—suspected that 
he was in danger. 

But he had no doubt in his own mind that his sickness 
would end fatally, and he asked to see the landlady of the 
inn. 

“ Beg pardon, ma’am ! ” he said from his bed, touching 
his forelock, “very sorry I han’t shaved for two days 
and you should see me thus. But please, ma’am, if it’s no 
offence, be you wantin’ that there yellow jacket any more F 
It seems to me post-boys is gone out altogether.” 

“ No, George, I certainly do not want it.” 

“ Nor these ?—you’ll understand me, ma’am, if I don’t 
mention ’em.” 


“ No, George; what can you require them for P ” 

“ Nor that there old white beaver ? I did my best, but 
it is a bit rubbed.” 

“ I certainly do not need it.” 

“ Thank y’, ma’am, then I make so bold might I be 
buried in ’em as the last of the old post-boys P ” 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s book is full of quiet entertainment. 
We recommend it cordially to the desultory reader, and 
we should like to know that the example which it sets to 
local historians was yielding fruit. 


Feminine Humour. 

The Diary of a Dreamer. By Alice Dew Smith. (Unwin.) 
Mas. Dew Smith writes exactly as some of the characters 
in Miss Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler’s novels would write. 
Her book has passage upon passage like this : 

We had no difficulty, however, in finding an empty 
house. Numbers of people have houses they do not want, 
and which they are willing to let other people live in for 
a consideration. . The one we found was a sleepy old 
affair, full of dust and cobwebs, sitting in the middle of 
a garden that had grown into a wilderness all round it. 
It had been empty for three years, and had apparently got 
tired of waiting for some one to come and live in it, for it 
had gone sound asleep, and we had to shake it and bang 
it before we could get in. 

And, again: 

From the day it entered my room I positively adored 
that kettle. Whether it cast a spell over me, or whether 
it arose from a disordered state of my imagination, I do 
not know. But nobody I have ever come across, either in 
or out of a sick room, could shed such a feeling of warm 
cosiness and comfort as that diminutive kettle when it set 
cooing on the hob. I lay and watched it all day long. 
I counted the hours till I could ask nurse to fill it with 
water and set it to boil. I listened with suspended breath 
for its first little purr. If it was allowed to boil over 
without being lifted off at once I felt nearly frantic. I 
was in a fever of impatience as soon as the tea was made 
till it had been sent off to the kitchen to be cleaned, fearing 
that the black might sink it if it was left too long; in an 
agony of suspense till it came back again, and perfectly 
miserable if it stayed away five minutes longer than usual. 

In this book may, in fact, be studied, in its most complete 
expression, the domestic humour of the cultured English¬ 
woman whose mind runs to facetiousness. Everything is 
here : the sweeping generalisations, the exaggerations, 
the elaborations of the obvious.' Women who are funny 
are nearly always funny in the same way, and that way 
is crystallised in Mrs. Dew Smith’s pages. The trick is 
patent. “ Take a common object [the recipe might run] 
and say everything that occurs to you about it as smartly 
and jumpily as possible before you release it again.” 
Here is another scrap to the point: 

You tumble a pile of furniture into a room and leave it 
there while you go and see to something else, hoping 
that if you leave it alone for a little it will dispose of itself 
in some way—get into the oorners at least, instead of 
blocking up the doorway. You go back and look at it, 
anticipating that such an adjustment has taken place. 
You find it blocking up the doorway in precisely the same 
clumsy pile as when you left it, with precisely the same 
blockhead expression of stupidity, You go away and 
give it another chance. You look in again, and there it 
sits. Then you give it an impatient push, when it falls 
heavily on to your toe, and sits there — too loutishly 
imbecile to move off—till your screams call the household 
to your aid. That anything possessed of four legs, or, 
at the least, feet, should be so devoid of intelligence 
makes one positively gasp. 

All funny women, as we have said, adopt this formula. 
Witty women, of course, are more individual; but this is 
not a witty book. It is a bright, garrulous commentary 
on every-aay affairs, the work of a lively fancy and a very 
ready pen. 
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Strength and Obscurity. 

2 he Sunken Bell: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Freely Bendered into English Verse by 
Charles Henry Meltzer. (Heinemann. 4s. net.) 

In England Gerhart Hauptmann is a name only; but he 
has visited America —Hannele was produced in New York 
after an altercation of the first virulence—and thereupon 
a cult was established. This slim and pretty volume is a 
fruit of that cult; it has all the look of an exotic tenderly 
fostered by enthusiasms, and not meant to endure the 
withering glance of a vulgar eye. Hauptmann may be, 
undoubtedly is, a distinguished playwright, but we doubt 
if he possesses the essential greatness which is claimed for 
him . He is not wholly fortunate in the ecstatic esteem of 
Mr. Meltzer, for this admirer lacks precisely what a 
serviceable admirer should not lack—critical balance and 
critical tact. Mr. Meltzer has not even the literary sense. 
In his “ foreword ” he belauds the play in phrases which 
would render any praise valueless. “The drama,” he 
says, referring to The Sunken Bell, “ has, aptly enough, 
been likened to a symphony. Who would dare say that 
he has fathomed the whole meaning of the grand ‘Choral’? 
Or even of less certain master works ? ” Mr. Meltzer has 
obviously taken immense pains with the translation, but— 
he is capable of rhyming “Madonna” with “honour”! 
Though occasionally he arrives at a certain mild beauty, 
his work, on the whole, is not even felicitous; it is 
mediocre, the effort of an industrious and amiable 
amateur. We regret to have to utter these strictures 
upon Mr. Meltzer’s labour of love, for we are convinced 
that he was animated by the best impulses; but the 
inefficiency of a self-constituted champion can only pre¬ 
judice the cause of the championed, and no good object 
can be served in disguising the fact. 

The Sunken Bell is a remarkable and beautiful play— 
often vague, often shadowy, sometimes fumbled, but the 
production of an original and strong imagination. Amid 
the rout of elves, dwarfs, trolls, wood - sprites, and 
“ elememental spirits,” the figure of Heinrich, the bell- 
founder, is firmly placed as only a poet could have placed 
it. Bautendelein, the “ elfin-creature,” who is at once 
the salvation and the ruin of Heinrich, is a lovely and 
exquisite creation, free, wayward, joyously tender, and, 
at the end, poignantly pathetic. Her final descent into 
the well, the prey of the Water-Man, is one of the fine, 
sad moments of the piece. In the matter of symbolic 
incident the play seems weak, unsure. It has the fatal 
defect of meaning either too much or too little. The 
parable floats before us elusive as a will-o’-the-wisp. The 
downward crash of the bell into the mere, the injury of 
Heinrich and his rejuvenation, the tolling of the sunken 
bell by the dead hand of Heinrich’s earthly wife—of what 
secret import are these happenings ? And the last failure 
of Heinnch—wherein is the moral of it ? What does this 
passage mean ? 

Heinrich. 

Ah, woman, list! . . . I know not how it came 
That I did spurn and kill my clear bright life: 

And, being a master, did my task forsake, 

Like a mere ’prentice, quaking at the sound 

Of my own handiwork, the bell which I 

Had blessed with speech. And yet ’tie true! Its voice 

Bang out so loud from its great iron throat, 

Waking the echoes of the topmost peaks, 

That, as the threatening peal did rise and Bwell, 

It shook my soul! Yet I was master still! 

Ere it had shattered me who moulded it, 

With this same hand, that gave it form and life, 

I should have crushed and ground it into atoms. 

WITTIKIN. 

What’s past is past: what’s done is done, for aye 
Thou’lt never win up to thy heights, I trow. 

This much I’ll grant: thou wast a sturdy shoot, 

And mighty—yet too weak. Though thou wast called. 
Thou’st not been chosen ! . . . 


It appears to us that Heinrich is made to fail solely 
because he did not put off humanity entirely, and con¬ 
sent to become a monomaniac of his craft. At the 
conclusion of Act IV., where his earthly children bring 
him an urn containing their mother’s tears, and simul¬ 
taneously the corpse-toiled bell sounds up from the lake, 
the alternative is placed before him in a short scene of 
extraordinary dramatic intensity and impressiveness; but 
this scene seriously vitiates the succeeding act. 

Continually suggestive, and full of half-stated problems, 
The Sunken Bell might be discussed and glossed ad 
infinitum —with no really useful result. It must be 
accepted for what it is—a rather fanciful fairy-drama by 
a writer whose imagination and technique have matured 
earlier than his theory of life, morals, and art. We are 
told that in youth Hauptmann wandered across Europe 
with a copy of Childe Harold in his pocket. The Sunken 
Bell is the production of a temperament given to wander¬ 
ing. Probably it was written “in two moods.” At any 
rate, we doubt if even the author oould reconcile it with 
itself. 


Other New Books. 

Charterhouse. By A. H. Tod, M.A. 

Boys are most interesting creatures, if we do not 
tell them so and thereby make them self-conscious. 
Contemporary public schoolboys are perhaps less interest¬ 
ing collectively than private schoolboys, because they have 
so much history at their back, and so precocious an instinct 
for journalism. On the other hand, their schools afford 
perpetual delight to the antiquary. Charterhouse, the 
subject of this well-illustrated and readable “handbook,” 
by one of its assistant masters, was opened near Smith- 
field in July, 1614, in accordance with the bequest of 
Thomas Sutton. In 1872 the school entered into its 
present home at Godaiming, bearing with it enough 
traditions to impart an air of venerableness to a new 
structure. The head monitor of Saunderites sleeps upon 
Thackeray’s death-bed, and it is thought that cake is called 
“ hee ” from a wilful misunderstanding of the lines in that 
old Carthusian’s “ Little Billee ” : 

There’s Bill, as is young and tender. 

We’re old and tough; so let’s eat he. 

Among early Carthusians the name of Bichard Crashaw 
stands out; he was a pupil of Bobert Brooke, who “ was 
ejected for flogging boys who did not share his political 
views.” Major-General Baden-Powell, 

who kept goal in 1876-6, took a very liberal view of a 
goal-keeper’s functions. His voice enabled him to direct 
the forwards at the other end of the ground, and his 
agility enabled him to cheer the spectators with impromptu 
dances when he had nothing pressing to do. 

For a nervous boy Charterhouse should be an ideal 
school. “Fights have almost ceased . . . and are 
punished if detected.” Pelting with lemon-peel on Shrove 
Tuesday has been stopped, so has “pulling out,” a custom 
by which a younger son of the Earl of Suffolk lost his life 
in 1824. The draconic encouragement of gentlemanly 
behaviour may have developed a singular sensitiveness in 
the Carthusian who, in 1894, fell with many others from a 
“wooden structure,” where the school was posed for a 
photograph. This boy “ ran home and declared that he 
was the only survivor.” As a matter of fact, a broken 
arm was the worst injury received by anyone in this 
promiscuous tumble. (George Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 

How to Deal with your 

Banker. By Henry Warren. 

Few are they who completely master the technique of 
banking, and we know a nice old lady who is in the habit 
of getting the rent-collector to make out the cheque 
wherewith she pays him. Mr. Warren’s manual contains 
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all the information required by our friend, and much 
more besides, of which business men are often ignorant. 
Judging, however, from the evidence of this book, one 
might be ohary of dealing with a banker at all. If you 
are A business man, he “ will try his hardest to obtain a 
commission on the turn-over ”; if you have a “ deposit 
account,” he will evade the payment of justly-incurred 
interest; if you are rich, he will make you pay commission 
twice over by charging it on a “balance brought forward”; 
if you die, he will be too overcome to aoquaint your 
executors of any balance unknown to them lying to your 
credit. You have perhaps thought of the banks as pro¬ 
viding an occupation for the sons of gentlemen. Not at 
all: they treat their clerks “ with the greatest brutality ”; 
and “ those who are appointed to the counter have 
generally had most of the pluck knocked out of them, 
and really have not the courage, even when they are 
driven, to make a dash with their cash.” For a specimen 
of the anecdotal matter of the book let the following 
suffice: 

A somewhat impudent fraud was perpetrated upon a 
Manchester bank by one of its customers, who opened an 
account with some few hundreds of pounds. The gentle¬ 
man, after a few weeks, drew two cheques, each within a 
pouod or so of his balance, and, selecting a busy day, 
presented himself at one end of the counter, while an 
accomplice, when he saw that his friend’s cheque had 
been cashed, immediately prei ented his own to a cashier 
at the other end. Both cashiers referred the cheques to 
the ledger-clerk, who . . . thinking the same cashier had 
asked him twice, said “right” to both cheques. . . . The 
thieves were never caught. 

The book has two faults. The “index” is merely a 
table of contents, and the animus of an ex-employl is 
perceptible in several passages. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

Wna Would Adventure. 

The notorious Fat Boy of Pickwick would have delighted 
in this book, which contains twelve “ representative 
narratives from the pages of the Wide World Magazine .” 
The narrative of a servant of the Chartered Company, who 
was mauled by a lion in 1897, supplies the subject for the 
picture on the cover. In truth, it was a fearful experience. 
Ernest Brockman was awakened by a sniff one night, and 
straightway “ huddled all the pillows and bed-clothes up 
over [his] head and face ” : “No sooner,” he says, “had 
I done this than the lion, with a horrible purr, purr, 
grabbed me by the right shoulder and dragged me out on 
to the floor, bed-clothes and all. The brute immediately 
commenced to suck the blood that streamed down my 
neck and chest, and every time I moved he bit the more 
savagely.” Suspense in Mr. Brockman’s, as in other 
cases, proved an anaesthetic, and so, although he could 
“distinctly feel each bite,” he “ was conscious of a strange 
numbness ” in the part attacked. 

A striking example of the power of the instinct of self- 
preservation is the case of Prof. Schmidt, who, finding 
himself inextricably caught in a Bosnian bear-trap, cut 
down with his clasp-knife the beech tree to which it was 
attached, and walked off with the trap on his leg. 

Heroism is represented by Dr. Franz Hermann Mueller, 
who headed the Austrian “ plague expedition ” to Bombay 
about two years ago. He took the malady after an ex¬ 
hausting bout of nursing: 

Up to the very last all his thoughts were devoted 
to the task of advancing the interests of science. Every 
quarter of a hour he analysed his condition, and wrote 
down the observations he had made on his own body. . . . 
As long as he could he took his temperature, counted his 
respirations and his pulse-beats, drew the fever curves. . . . 

Women are among the contributors to the volume. 
One of them went to Klondike ; another fell down a 
chimney. In fine, it is clear that truth, as a story-teller, 
has nothing to fear by comparison with M. Louis de 
Bougemont. (Newnes. 2a. 6a.) 


Fiction. 

The Bath Comedy. By Agnos and Egerton Castle. 

(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Jasper in books is usually a villain; it is refreshing to 
find him for once merely “ a fine gentleman ” with “ a 
neat leg,” a passionate temper, and a jealous disposition. 
Oar collaborators bring him through the wildest storm 
that ever raged in a tea-cup. He is pledged to “pink 
every auburn buck in the town,” because he has found a 
letter in his wife’s drawing-room enclosing “ a crisp 
auburn curl,” and containing these words : “ The lock was 
white before you touched it, but you see you have turned 
it to fire.” So poor frantic Sir Jasper Standish goes so 
far as to pluck the wig off the head of an elderly colonel 
and to lay hands on the Lord’s annointed. But Sir Jasper 
is not the only person careering about in the tea-cup. 
The fair witch whose incantations produce the storm 
therein has lovers galore, and juggles with them finely. 

The Bath of this story is, in truth, a place very different 
from that of which Mr. Swinburne wrote : 

Peace hath here found harbourage mild as very sleep. 

But the events recorded by the two Castles are laid in 
t!:o second part of the eighteenth century, and Bath has 
had time to settle down. 

Mistress Bellairs is unscrupulous, but delightful. What 
could be better than her reply to the heroine’s feeble 
inquiry, “ Would you have me coquette with my husband ? ” 
“ La you there, there is the whole murder out! You are 
the man’s lawful, honest wife, and therefore all tedium 
and homeliness.” 

Be it said that the brightness and dash of the novel are 
unfailing. We are not among the realities, but was there 
ever anybody among them, in Bath when the Old Great 
Pump Boom was the capital of the world of fashion ? 


Becky. By Helen Mathers. 

(Pearson. 6s.) 

Lf we were omnipotent we would appoint somebody to 
prevent Miss Helen Mathers from spoiling her work. It 
is a pity that he would be too late to rescue “ Becky ” 
from the absurdity of the “ head.” The head in question 
is not King Charles’s, except for the purpose of metaphor, 
but the baked head of an Indian warrior and the cause of 
“ that ugly bulge [in David’s breast-pocket] which always 
discounted so grievously the joint benefactions of Nature 
and his tailor.” There is minder on account of that head, 
but nothing lifts it into dignity or importance, or rele¬ 
vance : it is just a bad joke. 

In the following passage, strength and weakness lie side 
by side. David, it should be explained, loves Becky, but 
is engaged to another woman; this fact does not, how¬ 
ever, prevent him from taking Becky to task for her con¬ 
duct during a dinner party : 

“ Then you remarked apropos of a pair of lovers near that 
man was exactly like a tom cat; when courting he was all 
alive, but when he wasn’t courting he sulked, and made 
himself a nuisance at home, like a cantankerous married 
man! ” 

“ What a memory you have,” said Becky in admiring 
wonder; “really I had no idea I said bo many smart 
things. I’ll buy you a note-book, and you shall be 
Boswell to my Johnson, and publish it, and we’ll divide 
the swag ! ” 

“There are plenty more,” said David, who was striding 
about the room. “ You told Melville that you thought it 
would be lovely to be bom a rich widow! ” 

“So I do ; cut the cackle and come to the hosses, you 
know,” murmured Becky sweetly. 

David fairly cluched his hands with rage. 

“ And you call yourself a decent woman,” he said, with 
a sneer that made him positively hideous. 

It does not take a detective to see that this conversation is 
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simply a clumsy vehicle for showing off {Becky’s “ smart¬ 
ness,” for no man could lash himself into a temper in such 
a ridiculous way. It is also obvious that while David is 
here a mere puppet through which Becky’s wit is handed 
down to us, Becky herself naa individuality and animation. 
There lies the strength of the novel. Becky is alive. It 
may be added that, though very high-spirited, she is one 
of the many women who enjoy being beaten by the right 
man. A fervid Imperialistic note sounds in the book, 
which is the apotheosis of the pioneer. 

“ Thank God we have Rhodes,” said Billy. 

“ Rhodes is South Africa and South Africa is Rhodes,” 
said Walter, “ and we do thank God for him.” 

From this fragment of conversation it will be perceived 
that the book, though unconventional and sometimes 
grotesque, is not lacking in piety. Moreover, it is readable. 


Anima Vilis: a Tale of the Great Siberian Steppe. By 

Marya Rodziewicz. Translated by S. C. de Soissons. 

(Jarrold.) 

Like so much of what comes to us from her countrymen, 
the work of this Polish lady, new to the English-speaking 
public, is of a melancholy cast. 

Antoni Mrozowiecki is a young man of blameless 
manners; yet from the cradle, wherein he was defrauded 
of . his patrimony, to the moment when he is presented to 
us reduced by the hazard of the road to his last halfpence 
upon his way to the Siberian village of Lebiaza, he is ever 
the football of malignant destiny. In the house of his 
host he is still pursued by ill-luck ; at every turn he finds 
himself in a false position, his honesty discredited, his 
most hopeful enterprises turned to shame and ridicule. 
His benefactor is driven to doubt his honesty, and presently 
he is haled to Tobolsk for a murderer. Finally, within 
twelve hours of his marriage he is overwhelmed, with his 
Marya, by a blizzard. 80 that the despondent exclama¬ 
tion of his good friend Andryanek—“Even if we find 
them they will be frozen. How unfortunate my poor 
friend is ! ”—has the effect, by its very inadequacy, of 
comic relief. Here, however, is the end of his troubles. 
Marya can predict, “Antoni, it is our last misfortune”; 
and he liturgically may reply, “ Thank God! ” For such 
immunity is attributed by Siberian superstition to him 
who has cheated the blizzard. 

But the strange community—the weird land! Antoni’s 
host is a doctor of medicine who buys and sells oxen and 
millinery, furnishes dram-shops with liquor, and peddles 
scythes through the countryside when the black eight- 
months winter has broken down before a sudden breath 
out of the Asiatic desert. “ Within two days the steppe 
was black; in five it showed signs of life; in a week it was 
green.” 

In the melting of Marya the intelligent reader may 
easily trace an analogy to tins change of the season: 

“ I never said anything about it to anyone,” she said 
thoughtfully, “ but it hai always seemed to me that this 
perpetual martyrdom this longing which must be over¬ 
come, has made me wicked. I think that one to whom it 
is forbidden to love his own country cannot love anything. 
Such a man or woman does not attain his full growth—he 

does not blossom, but becomes dried-up stubble. ...” 

“ Do you know that there are some days when one is 
afraid to touch a knife . . . ! ” 

Of the natives, she asks : 

“Have you not noticed that they never laugh heartily ? 
They are never merry without vodka! This country 
stunts the human mind.” 

Already, when she has become so communicative, the 
first warm breath has blown upon her soul. Presently 
she softens altogether, and blossoms like a peach on the 
sombre brown of the story. 

_ Miss Rodziewicz is a writer of power and intensity of 
vision. The translator, however, can hardly be said to 
have done her justice. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Quest of Me. East. By John Stake. 

An original and well-thought-out novel. The spiritual 
and material adventures of Edward St. John in his quest 
of Mr. East—a kind of modem hermit—are good reading 
to those who, like St. John, are in quest of “ the principle 
of unity in history and in modem life ” which, & found, 
would compose all the differences of creeds. An important, 
if improbable, character is Father Optate, a learned Roman 
Catholic priest, who before he dies delivers his soul in an 
astonishing manner. (Constable. 6s.) 

A Dream of a Throne. By Charles Fleming Embree. 

The story of a Mexican revolt. Says the hermit to the 
hero: “ Child, to save a lost and fallen race is the noblest 
calling that a man can have. If that race be your own, 
and its blood leap in you, and you be fighting the battle 
of your butchered fathers, and winning that which is by 
God’s right yours, the task is infinitely great. Do you 
know, child, whose is that task ? . . . Boy, that task is 
yours.” The tale is full of action, and is enlivened with 
patios, jefes, mozos, and sopladors. (Gay & Bird. 6s.) 

The Mystery of Muncraig. By Robert James Muir. 

The kailyard again, with ministers and whisky and the 
Psalms of David — and Scottish life generally, by one 
who knows it. The story opens in Edinburgh in 1861, 
and the hero is charged with piracy in the South Seas, a 
circumstance which provides a pretty proposal scene later. 
“ ‘ You haven’t asked me yet.’ ‘ No! It has never been 
my way to ask for things.’ ‘ Oh! ’ said Isobel, trying to 
look in his face, ‘I suppose you—pirates—just—take— 
things?’ ‘We do,’ said Rob. And he took one.” 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

The Northern Belle. By John Werge. 

A “ Diamond Jubilee Romance,” in which a major 
brings his daughter to London and talks to her, by the 
page, like this: “We are now passing the Hotel Cecil, 
but it is partially obscured by these shops, which, how¬ 
ever, are soon to be removed. Down this street is the 
Savoy Hotel and Theatre, and here is Terry’s Theatre. 
There are some very handsome shops between the places 
I have named, but they are nearly all closed at this time 
of night. Now we are at Somerset House, a large building 
extending to the Embankment, and having a fine river 
frontage.” (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

The Queen Wasp. By Jean Middlemass. 

A story of society match-making and shady finance, 
opening on an evening when Grosvenor-place was “ instinct 
with life and aglow with light.” “ Lady Sabina looked 
round. ‘Harry, dear,’ she suggested, ‘will you go and 
tell the bandmaster to begin playing?’ He did as he was 
bidden. Harry Jolliffe always tried to do what his wife 
wished. He was desperately in love with her—worshipped 
the very ground she walked on. Alas! it is not always 
those who love the most who bring to others the greatest 
meed of happiness.” (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

Bettina. By May Crommelin. 

Bettina’s fate is to be left by her Russian mother at 
the door of an English merchant at St. Petersburg. Her 
bringing up in England, and the discovery of her romantic 
and aristocratic origin, make the story, which is quite 
readable. (John Long. 6s.) 

The Despatch Rider. By Ernest Glanville. 

This story, by the author of The Kloof Bride, gives us 
the atmosphere of the early days of the Boer war in Natal. 
The first days of the siege of Ladysmith and the arrival of 
General Buller are described. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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The Vogue of “ Reminiscences." 

Thebe is a magic in all remembrance of one age by 
another. The past within a past—how remote, how vivid 
it seems! How we warm to Cicero, and feel his antiquity 
in a flash, when we find him remembering the figures that 
moved about Rome in his boyhood. 

There was old Caius Duilius, Marcus’s son, he that gave 
the first blow to the pride of Carthage by sea. Many a 
time, when I was a youngster, have 1 stood to look upon 
him as he was marching home after supper, with a wax- 
taper to light him, and a violin playing before him. That 
was always his humour, and the great reputation of the 
man easily justified the levity. 

How that figure engages itself to live in the mind, and 
gives the sense of immemorial distance. And why? 
Because it is recollected by Cicero, not related by 
Mommsen. It would be easy to collect such passages. 
One we will quote for its beauty. It seems more than 
probable that Defoe described his own boyish curiosity, 
and insatiable love of a story, when he wrote this passage 
about his boy hero, Captain Jack—a passage which no 
Englishman can read without a thrill. 

In this way of talk, I was always upon the inquiry, 
asking questions of things done in public, as well as in 
private; particularly, I loved to talk with seamen and 
soldiers about the war, and about the great seafights, or 
battles on shore, that any of them had been in; and, as I 
never forgot anything they told me, I could soon, that is 
to say, in a few years, give almost as good an account of 
the Dutch war, and of the fights at sea, the battles in 
Flanders, the takiug of Maastricht, and the like, as any of 
those that had been there ; and this made those old 
soldiers and tars love to talk with me too, and to tell me 
all the stories they could think of, and that not only of 
the wars then going on, but also of the wars in Oliver’s 
time, the death of King Charles I. and the like. 

Nor does the power of reminiscence end soon. While it 
enlarges and flatters our grasp of life it is all the time 
making that grasp more sane, more deliberate, less 
childishly tight; it is preparing us to let all go. We see 
how men were witty, were fed, were in love, were 
powerful, were eccentric, were envied—but how they, who 
differed so widely and piquantly in life, were huddled into 
Charon’s boat together. There is a page of Hazlitt that 
is something to the point. Calling on Northcote one day, 
he found the painter half regretting that he had just 
sold a whole-length portrait of an Italian girl, which had 
become an old friend. The purchaser had said to him: 
“You may at least depend upon it that it will not be 
sold again for many generations.” The picture was still 
in the studio, and Northcote showed it to Hazlitt. 

On my expressing my admiration of the portrait of the 
Italian lady, he said she was the mother of Mme. Bellochi, 
and was still living; that he had painted it at Rome about 
the year 1780 ; that her family was originally Greek ; and 
that he had known her, her daughter, her mother, and 
grandmother. She and a sister, who was with her, were 
at that time full of the most charming gaiety and inno¬ 
cence. The old woman used to sit .upon the ground 


without moving or speaking, with her arm over her head, 
and exactly hire a bundle of old clothes. Alas! thought 
I, what are we but a heap of clay resting upon the earth, 
and ready to crumble into dust and ashes. 

However careless, “ genial,” and superficially chatty 
recollections may be, they are, at least, a personal reoord 
of the world when it was preparing itself for your own 
distinguished advent; and out of that adjacent past, and 
out of the crowd of men so nearly your contemporaries, 
who might have been your uncles, there issues many a 
sharp analogy, many a conversation one would like to 
have carried further, many a stray shot at the conscience 
which the reader must ward off as he can. 

To-day the flow of reminiscences is a torrent without 
precedent, but not without proportion or explanation. 
For there was never an age in which writing was so 
fashionable or recollection so rich. An old man who has 
never dreamed to distinguish himself as an author through 
all the years of his strength, may do so if he will only sit 
down and dictate to the phonograph what he remembers 
of the tinder-box. Is it strange that many do it ? 

So wonderfully has the social life of England changed 
in the Queen’s reign that the personal identity of the 
nation has almost wanted proof; and this proof the remi¬ 
niscence writers have furnished. It may be found, in 
infinite witness-box variety, in the published recollections 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy, Henry Vizetelly, Sir Algernon 
West, Sir Edward Russell, Dr. B. W. Richardson, the 
Right Hon. 8ir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Mr. W. J. Linton, 
Fanny Kemble, Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, Sir Harry 
Keppel, Mr. A. J. C. Hare, Stacey Marks, Dr. New¬ 
man Hall, Frederick Locker, Mr. Joseph Arch, Miss 
Betham-Ed wards, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, Admiral Sir John C. Dalrymple Hay, Mr. 
James Payn, Mr. T. A. Trollope, Mrs. M. C. M. Simpson, 
Prof. Max Miiller, Walter White, Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. 
Baring-Gould. If this list, written down from mem ory , 
seems wearisome, consider its utter incompleteness! We 
will add to it only the name of Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
who has just published his Personal Recollections through 
Messrs. Cassell. His anecdotage, which is gay and tragic, 
and wholly readable, begins at a time when Fleet-street 
was paved with cobbles, and when no omnibus charged 
less than sixpence to carry a Londoner the length of the 
Strand. 

Those who had business to transact in the City went 
there in cabs ; but there was little communication between 
the two extremities. . . . Ladies did not use these cabs. 
They were out of everything. No lady was admitted into 
a restaurant, nor into the ooffee-room of an hotel, nor into 
an hotel at all if travelling by herself. Ladies who, in the 
middle of the day, were kept from home by the pleasures 
and pains of shopping, went for lunch to pastrycooks’ 
shops, where they got indigestion by eating raspberry 
tarts. ... In families where no carriage was kept ladies 
going out for the evening had to take what was called 
a “ glass coach.” ... A lady living alone in apartments 
could not in those days receive a visit from a gentleman; 
still less could a gentleman living alone receive a lady in 
his rooms. ... It was scarcely fashionable to go to the 
play, and few persons went there in evening dress. The 
theatrical saloon, whose abominatious were put an end to 
by Macready, was a disgusting place. . . . Very little 
money was spent on stage production. Painted calico diil 
duty for silk and satin, spangles for jewellery ; it was held 
and believed that for stage purposes imitation was better 
than the real thing. 

This is the world which Mr. Edwards peoples with men 
like the seven Mahews, the three Salas, Macready and 
Hans von Biilow, Douglas Jerrold and Shirley Brooks, 
Gavarni and Albert Smith, Edward Tinsley the publisher, 
and E. 8. F. Pigott, the Censor of Plays—Thackeray and 
Browning, and Rubenstein lending their distinction. The 
same world has been described very, very often, but 
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apparently people do not tire of hearing of these men and 
their times. A faint odour of palled punch and stale 
tobacco is wafted from the pages, and strange tints of old 
play-bills are flashed on one’s vision, and kind things are 
said of good fellows who went to the wall in the fifties 
by the methods then in vogue, and skits, and “ witty ’’ 
articles, and “ agreeable ” satires are quoted, and it is all 
amazingly ancient-modem. This vein of early and mid- 
Victorian anecdote will be worked out presently; and 
then? Will our own day have its small chroniclers? 
Will men write quaint and much quoted pages about the 
first cinematograph shown in London, and the Vagabonds’ 
Club, and the late Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, and the 
supremacy of the novel, and the automatic scent sprinkler, 
and the motor omnibuses, and the Aerated Bread Company, 
and the “ Souls.” And will Mr. Bernard 8haw, and Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and Mr. John Kensit, and Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
and Bugler Dunne shine as stars in the anecdotal firma¬ 
ment of 1950? Doubtless. But the present fervour of 
reminiscence must, we think, pass away. It is natural 
that the Victorian era and the Nineteenth Century should 
put their papers in order. It is between those two 
worlds of Matthew Arnold, the one worn out, the other 
not ready to be bom, that the cataracts of reminiscence 
have been heard all day long. It will be under similar 
conditions that the next wave of Reminiscence will arrive. 

The Scholars and the Poet: 
a Parable. 

Once there were four Scholars who all their lives spent 
much time and labour and learning in studying the works 
of a great Poet. And it chanced that they all died on the 
same night, and came together to the place of departed 
spirits; and, because they had given much devotion to this 
task, it was granted them for a boon that they should each 
make one request of the Poet himself. So they were 
brought to where he sat; and around him many were 
gathered, but at a little distance, for they might not draw 
nearer unless he called them. 

And when the first Scholar was bidden approach, he 
said: “ Tell me, I pray you, of your courtesy, concerning 
those sonnets of yours, whether they were in truth written 
of a certain lord.” But the Poet only answered: “ Look, 
yonder is my lord himself of whom you speak. Go and 
see whether he will talk with you of the matter.” 

So the Scholar turned away sorrowful. 

And the second asked of a certain work of the Poet’s 
youth, which of its lines were written by himself and 
which by another. But the Poet smiled and said: “ Nay, 
I cannot now remember. But yonder is a learned Doctor 
who has studied the matter more nearly than I have. He 
will reveal it all to you if you ask him.” 

And the third Scholar said: “ Know you not that some 
of your writings are deemed to be immoral in their essence, 
and others in their form, and therefore there are some who 
speak ill of you. Tell me how you would defend yourself 
against their accusations.” And there was no displeasure 
in the Poet’s smile as he answered: “ Perchance my words 
thereon would not satisfy you. But here is a grave Pro¬ 
fessor who has written a book on this very matter. 
Inquire of him concerning it.” 

So this Scholar turned away like the others. 

But when the fourth Scholar came, who on earth was 
accounted to have more love and understanding of the 
Poet than they all, he sat down at the Poet’s feet, and, 
looking up into his face, said, as the children say, “Tell 
me a story.” And the Poet’s eye was kind, and his voice 
was gentle, as he told the Scholar a new story of love and 
joyousness and happy laughter. But the others were still 
held in talk by those to whom the Poet had sent them, 
and being a little way off they could not listen to the story. 
So they never heard it. 


A Laureate’s Satire. 

Is Mr. Alfred Austin’s satire, The Seaton, on sale at 
his publishers’? I should fancy it is not. “A new and 
revised edition, being the third,” came out in 1869 with 
the imprint of Mr. John Camden Hotten; that edition, I 
take it, was disposed of long ago, and I have not heard of 
its being followed by another. The work is not of the 
kind which appeals to its writer when he has achieved a 
position of less freedom and more responsibility. Much 
has happened in Mr. Austin’s public life since 1869. In 
1862, when The Seaton first came out, matters were 
different. Its author was then only twenty-six years old. 
He had already published two books, but one of them had 
been anonymous, and neither had made any particular 
impression. 

Practically, when The Season appeared, Mr. Austin 
made his literary dibat. It was the foundation, certainly, 
of his literary reputation. " Dedicated to Disraeli,” says 
Mr. Escott in a recent volume (Pertonal Forces of the 
Period), “it secured the warmest recognition of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and his old select literary and scholarly friends.” 
The book was not dedicated in the first instance to 
Disraeli. The first edition contained no dedication; it 
is in the second edition, issued very soon after the first, 
that we find the inscription: “To the Rt. Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, M.P., by one who reveres his genius and exults 
in his success.” 

The first edition had been issued by Robert Hardwicke, 
of Piccadilly; the second bore on the title-page as pub¬ 
lisher the name of George Manwaring, of King William- 
street, Strand. Had Mr. Hardwicke been alarmed by the 
hubbub which The Season had created ? For it did create 
a hubbub—and no wonder. There had been nothing in 
the way of rhythmic satire, at once so vivid and so vigor¬ 
ous, since the appearance of The Neto Timon —an interval 
of fifteen years. The writer had his literary spurs to win, 
and did not hesitate to lay about him with a will. He 
was, or persuaded himself that he was, very much in 
earnest. In one place he wrote: 

I am, I must insist, 

A most unc unpromising moralist. 

And in another: 

Who think by verse to better make the bid, 

I grant it freely, must be vain or mad. . . . 

Yet in an Age when each one deftly hides 
The scorn he feels for every one besides, 

I claim the precious privilege of youth, 

Never to speak except to speak the truth. 

He certainly seems to have lashed himself into a state of 
violent indignation. The slightest thing would set him 
off. The anger which he could not introduce into the 
rhymed text overflowed into the prose annotations. Thus, 
below a couplet on the younger Lytton— 

Compete with [Owen] Meredith; discreetly steal 
Your plot, your apophthegms, and top “ Luoile ”— 

one found these sentences: 

This clever but somewhat spasmodic young man, who is 
too modest to write under his patronymic, is perhaps too 
modest likewise to have his own opinions. But if he will 
not adopt the name to which he has a right, why does he 
adopt and dress up again for the public, already well 
acquainted with them, the dicta of his father, to which he 
has none f 

Neither of these passages is to be seen in the third (and 
latest revised) edition of the Satire, which nevertheless 
includes all the most pungent portions of the original 
work. If you possess a copy of that third edition, you 
have all -that is best in The Season as first published. 
And some of that best is excellent of its kind. A good deal 
of it, of course, is necessarily somewhat jejune after the 
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lapse of so many years. The scorn poured by Mr. Austin 
upon designing damsels and match-making mammas, upon 
the popularity of “ La Traviata ” and the opera-ballet, and 
upon the morale of the ball-room generally, strikes one 
nowadays as trite. It was expressed, however, in a style 
which deserves to be remembered. Some of the writer’s 
single lines, such as that about “ the half-drunk ” leaning 
over “ the half-dressed," are assuredly pointed, if a little 
brutal. Genuinely epigrammatic, too, are such couplets 
as these: 

What is the spell that ’twist a saint or sinner 
The diif rence makes ? a sermon P bah! a dinner. 

The odds and ends our silken Claras waste 
Would keep our calioo Clarissas chaste. . . 

A hundred pounds would coy have made the nude, 

A thousand pounds the prostitute a prude. 

The poor votaries of fashion have never, probably, been 
so severely lashed as by this satirist in his twenties: 

The padded corsage and the well-matched hair, 

Judicious jupon spreading out the spare, 

Sleeves well designed false plumpness to impart, 

Leave vacant still the hollows of the heart. 

So with ladies at the opera: 

Their rounded, pliant, silent-straying arms 
Seem sent to guard, yet manifest their charms. 

Mark how the lorgnettes cautiously they raise 
Lest points, no pose so thoughtless but displays, 

A too quick curiosity should hide— 

For th«y who gaze must gazed at be beside. 

There was, I fancy, only one person about whom in the 
first edition of The Season its author had something 
pleasant to say; and that was Her Majesty the Queen, 
whose virtues were eloquently celebrated. This, at any 
rate, is a passage on which Mr. Austin can afford to look 
back with satisfaction. Elsewhere in the satire he had 
ironically suggested that contemporary bards should, with 
other things, 

Industriously labour languid lays, 

Beloved of Courts, and snatch the Poet’s bays! 

Only the very ungenerous would nowadays turn these 
lines against their writer. 

The stiff press criticism to which The Seaton was 
subjected led Mr. Austin to pen (in the same year) a 
reply, also in the conventional couplets, called “My 
Satire and its Censors." In this, again, there is much 
that is vigorous and vivid, but nothing quite so excellent, 
in a literary sense, as the best things in The Seaton. It 
is all very pointed and pungent, but, of necessity, only 
for the day. Mr. Austin was himself taken to task in 
yet another satire, written by Mr. Brook B. Stevens, and 
entitled “ Seasoning for a Seasoner.” In this composition 
Mr. Austin was certainly well peppered, but with no 

E ermanent effect. “ Seasoning for a Seasoner," like “My 
atire and Its Censors,” is, I take it, rarely read. The 
Seaton, on the other hand, has some claim to be regarded as 
a minor classic. It may, indeed, outlive much of the verse 
on which perchance the Laureate more prides himself. 

A. 


The Charwoman. 

She is an elderly person and she cleans shoes till you can 
se e y our face in them. But her ideas are limited. 

We told her that Mafeking had been relieved. She did 
not understand. We told her that it had been surrounded 
by the enemy, so that none should leave the village and 
none enter it. She said it was a shame, but she did not 
seem to understand. 

We then told her that the besieged had been living on 
horseflesh. Her gaunt face lighted up. “I knew a girl 
once who ate cat’s-meat," she said. 


Correspondence. 

“ Soft as Velvet.” 

Sib,—I observe that, in a review of The Chaucer Canon , 
in your last number of the Academy, the following state¬ 
ment occurs: “ Soft at velvet has, we take it, been a stock 
description of turf at all times since velvet was invented.” 
My argument is, to some extent, founded on the fact that 
such a statement is quite unwarranted; and that, as a 
matter of fact, the expression “soft as velvet” does not 
occur (outside of the two passages which I compare) in 
any English poem whatever, anonymous or otherwise, 
before the year 1600. It may even be doubted whether 
it occurs elsewhere before 1600. Certainly, it does not 
occur in Shakespeare, nor in Milton; the former has only 
“velvet leaves” or “velvet buds,” and the latter has 
“ the cowslip’s velvet head ”; and that is all. 

Before 1500, the occurrence of the word velvet is by no 
means common. It is found, of course, in wills and 
inventories as far back as 1319, and in glossaries; but in 
poetry it only occurs twice in Chaucer, a few times in 
Lydgate, once in Sir Launfal, thrice in “ The Flower and 
the Leaf ”; but where else ? This is precisely the point at 
issue. Seeing that “ soft as velvet ” is “ a stock descrip¬ 
tion,” may we be favoured with a few quotations, of early 
date, in support of this assumption?—I am, &o., 

Walter W. Skeat. 

2, Salisbury-villas, Cambridge. 


The Supremacy of Fiction. 

Sir, —I have read, in a docile spirit, Miss Frances 
Forbes-Bobertson’s remarks on my remarks about the 
predominance of Fiction and “ Fictionalists.” This pleas¬ 
ing word I borrow from contemporary criticism : perhaps 
we shall soon read about “ jurisdictionalists.” I am pre¬ 
pared for anything. My humble essay, “On the Supremacy 
of the Novel,” was prompted by Lytton’s preface to Pelham. 
Seventy years ago Lytton frankly stated that he wrote 
novels because nothing else paid. Am I wrong in think¬ 
ing that nothing else is remunerative now ? For, of course, 
books about the war, and reminiscences, and educational 
books, and legal books are not, usually, “literature.” I 
said, “ we produce novels only.” Miss Forbes-Bobertson 
then talks about great works of philosophy, history, and 
poesy, written in my “ lifetime.” But I myself spoke of 
these ; when I say “ we produce,” and so on, I allude to 
the living present. Miss Forbes-Bobertson then avers that 
“ there is an immense population that in past generations 
never read anything.” How could it read anything before 
it was bom ? unless this lady believes, like the Amnta, in 
reincarnation. My fair censor goes on thus: “ This taste 
of the crowd neither augments nor diminishes the number 
of serious readers, unless, indeed, towards reading at all.” 
The meaning of the text entirely escapes me. How can a 
taste augment or diminish a number, or not do so, “ unless 
towards reading at all”? And how, next, can “the 
public that reads serious literature ” be (as the lady avers) 
“ equally greater in number.” Equally greater than 
what? Miss Forbes-Bobertson is certain that the works 
of Mr. Meredith and Mr. James “ tower above the exposi¬ 
tions of subjective philosophers, metaphysical meander- 
ings, tirades of criticism, or catalogues of historical events 
Mr. Lang deplores [»*«] as no longer read.” I cannot 
admit that even Mr. Henry James, “in every kind of 
way,” towers above Kant, Hume, Hazlitt, or Gibbon. In 
how many ways can even Mr. James tower? But these 
authors—Mr. James, and the philosophers and historians— 
do not work in the same matter. Even if Mr. James 
towers above them (which I don’t think he does), we need 
not neglect criticism, history, and philosophy because, in 
fiction, Mr. James towers. I am supposed to contemn 
“great novels.” This is a misapprehension. I would 
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liefer have written Old Mortality or Esmond than all the 
works of Locke. I do not “ contemn the literature which 
takes the form of a novel.” I only wish that literature 
did take that form more frequently. I do say, and I keep 
on saying, that novels are almost, if not altogether, the 
only form of literature that is remunerative now. But I 
think, and I said, that a new Froude, Macaulay, or Tenny¬ 
son would even now find readers. Still, I do not observe 
that poetry or history has, at present, any such authors as 
Tennyson, Macaulay, and Froude. 

I am sorry to seem to accuse a lady controversialist of 
an ignoratio elenchi, but by these hard terms the logician is 
apt to style arguments like hers.—I am, &c., 

A. Lano. 


Book Titles. 

Sib, —Is there no available register of book titles which 
authors could consult before deciding how to name their 
books ? Twice in the same day I have come across the 
duplication of titles. Two years ago Mr. John Lane 
published a novel of high quality by Mr. E. A. Bennett, 
called A Man from the North. And now I find “ The Man 
from the North ” at the head of a story by Mr. A. Gissing 
in a ladies’ weekly. One of the most readable books on 
the war, Sidelights on South Africa, by Boy Devereux, 
came out in the earliest crop of South African works issued 
since the Boer ultimatum. This week’s papers review a 
work by Lady Sykes called Sidelights on the TVar in South 
Africa. Surely something can be done to prevent this.— 
I am, &e., Maud Stepney Rawson. 

21 , Greycoat-gardens, Yictoria-street, S.W.: 

May 22 , 1900. 


The Missing Word. 

Sib, —May I quote from a letter I received from a 
Welsh correspondent? The following quotation is from 
Milton’s Of Reformation in England: “0 Thou that . . . 
didst build up this Brittanic Empire to a glorious height, 
with all her daughter islands about her,” &c. If Brittanic 
Empire denotes the Empire, then (by analogy of Teuton 
and Teutonic Empire) a subject of the Brittanic Empire 
is a Briton. The Americans recognise this in a way by 
the term Britisher — a subject of the British Empire. 
Brittanic for Briton seems far more dignified and quite 
as accurately descriptive terms. Possibly it may be 
objected that Briton is open to the same racial interpreta¬ 
tion as Englander, but we do not say the English Empire. 
—I am, &c., H. Loo ab. 

Sandgate, Prestwick: May 15, 1900. 

[This correspondence must now cease .— Ed.] 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Boohs of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow .] 

Pausanias, and Otheb Gbeek 

Sketches. By J. G. Fbazeb. 

This is the promised abridgment, or rather the 
quintessence, of Prof. Frazer’s great Commentary on 
Pausanias’ Description of Greece, published two years ago. 
“ Slight and fragmentary as these sketches are,” says the 
author, “I am not without hope that they will convey to 
readers who have never seen Greece something of the 
eternal charm of its scenery.” The places described 
include Marathon, Mount Hymettus, Phyle, the Port of 
Athens, the Sacred Way, Megara, Nemea, Delphi, the 
Lemroan Marsh, and many other spots. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Dbift. By Hobatio F. Bbown. 

Mr. Horatio Brown has spun many verses in the inter¬ 
vals of writing prose such as his Venetian Studies, John 
Addington Symonds: a Biography, and Life on the Lagoons. 
If we are not mistaken, many of these verses, modestly 
entitled Drift, were first printed in the Pall Mall Qaiette. 
The following stanzas are from one of the lighter pieces, 
called “ Bored: At a London Music ”: 

Two rows of foolish faces bent 
In two blurred lines; the compliment 
Toe formal smile, the cultured air, 

The sense of falseness everywhere, 

Her ladyship superbly dressed— 

I liked their footman, John, the best. 

The tired musicians’ ruffled mien, 

Their whispered talk behind the screen, 

The frigid plaudits, quite confined 
By fear of being unrefine I. 

His lordship’s grave and courtly jest— 

I liked their footman, John, the best. 

(Grant Bichards. 5s. net.) 

The Stoby of Baden-Powell. By Habold Begbie. 

Obviously a timely book. In “An Introductory Frag¬ 
ment on no Account to be Skipped,” Mr. Begbie says: 

Ask those who know him best what manner of man he 
is, and the immediate answer ... is this; “ He’s the 
funniest beggar on earth.” And then . . . your in¬ 
formant will suddenly grow serious and tell you what a 
straight fellow he is, what a loyal friend, what an enthu¬ 
siastic soldier. But it is ever his fun first. 

(Grant Bichards.) 

Ldcbbtius on Life and Death. By W. H. Mallock. 

This is the rendering of certain passages in Lucretius 
into English, and into the metre of The Rubaiydt of Omar 
Khayyam, to which we drew attention when it appeared 
in the Anglo-Saxon. We then pointed out that Mr. 
Mallock’s idea has been to reduce Lucretius and Omar to 
a common literary denominator, and so bring out that 
likeness between the philosophies of the Persian and 
Boman poets which has been remarked by more critics 
than one. We quoted the stanza: 

Globed from the atoms falling slow or swift 
I see the suns, I see the systems lilt 
Their forms, and even the systems and the suns 
Shall go back slowly to the eternal drift. 

The poem is very handsomely enshrined in white vellum 
covers. (Black- 10a. net.) 

Tchaikovsky. By Bosa Newmbach. 

Six years ha\ e elapsed since Tchaikovsky’s death, and 
the authorised Life and Letters is not yet forthcoming. 
From widely scattered sources Miss Newmarch has gathered 
the materials for a book which, though inevitably patchy, 
is likely to meet the English demand for information about 
the composer of “The Pathetic” Symphony. (Grant 
Bichards. 6s.) 

All About Dogs. By Chables Hsnby Lake. 

Mr. Lane is a well-known breeder and exhibitor of dogs, 
and into these pages he pours his knowledge of all sorts 
and conditions of dogs, the humours of the Show Bing, 
doggy anecdotes, and what not. The book contains four 
hundred large octavo pages, and is profusely illustrated. 
(John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

theological and biblical. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.), The Story of the Four Evangelista 

(Burnet & I*bister) /8 

Rutherford (W. G.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.(Macmillan) 

Burn (J. H.). For Quiet Moments : Devotional Readings Irom the Wiitincs 

of the Rights Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, D.D..(Wells Gardner) 2 0 
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POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

Skrine < J. Huntley) The Queen's Highway ..(Mathews) net 1/0 

Boeeetti (D. G.). Lenore. By Gottfried August Burger .(Ellis & Elvey) 

Miller (Alexander), Bacchus and Bohemia .(Published by the Author) 

Budemeus. Lays of Anient Greece ..(Redway) net 1/0 

Ford (Harold), Shake*peare’s Hamlet: a New Theory .(Stock) net 2/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Brooks (Noah), Henry Knox : a Soldier of the Revolution 

(Patnam’s Sons) 6 0 

Firth (Charles), Heroes of the Nations: Oliver Cromwell, and the Rule of 

the Puritans in England .(Putnam’s Sons) 5/0 

Smith (G. G.), Periods of European Literature : The Transition Period 

(Blackwood) net 5/0 

Macdonald (Rev. A.), The Clan Donald 

(Northern Counties Publishing Co.) 

Stebbing (W.), Charles Henry Pearson .(Longmans) 14/0 

Bancroft (Frederic), The Life of William H 8eward. 2 vols. 

(Harper A Bros.) 5doL 

Side Lights on the Reiarn of Terror: Being Memoirs of Mademoiselle des 

Echerolles. Translated by Marie Cloihilde Balfour.(Lane) net 12/0 

Workman (H. B.), The Cnurch of the West of the Middle Ages. Vol. II. 

(Kelly) 2/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Hare (Augustus J. C.), Paris.(ATen) 

Black's Guide to Parit : Exhibition Edition...(Black) 1/0 

Cassell's Guide to London ..(Cassell) /6 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Lee (Elizabeth), Cowper—The Task. (Blackwood) 2/6 

Robertson (J. Logie), Milton - Paradise Lost. Books I.-IV.... (Blackwood) 2 6 

Scott (Sir Walter), Ma^mion ...(Black) net 1/0 

Auden (H. W ), Cioero-in Catilinam. I.—IV.(Blackwood) 1/6 

The Agamemnon of JSischylus. With English Verse Translation . By 
Ip per Sixth Form Boys qf Bradfield College .. 

JUVENILE. 

Begbie (Harold', The Strnwwelpeter Alphabet.(Richards) 3/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clodd (Edward), The Story of the Alphabet . 

Ford (W. J.), A Cricketer on Cricket. 

Harris (J. Henry), Robert Raikee, The Man Who Founded the Sunday 

School .(Sunday 8chool Union) 

Richards (Laura E.), Captain January .(Bowden) 

Delbos (Leon), The Metric System .(Methuen) 

Der Junge Breitmann in South Africa...(Baskerville Printing Co.) 

Arnold-Forster (H. O.), The Coming of the Kilogram.(Cassell) 

Todd (Mabel Loomis), Total Eclipses of the 8un.(Sampson Low) 

Deeney (Daniel), Peasant Lore from Gaelic Ireland..(Nutt) net 

The Annual Register , 1899 .(Longmans) 18/0 

3l. I.(Unicorn Press) 


(Newnes) 1/0 
...(Sands) 2/6 


1/0 

2/0 

2/0 

/3 

/6 

1/0 


The Chord. Vol. I.(Unicorn Press) 

An Evening with Punch ..(Bradbury, Agnew) net 2/0 

The Genealogical Magazine. Vol. Ill. (Stock) 

Everyday Heroes .(8.P C.K.) 

Bennett (Arthur), The Dream of a Warringtonian 

(Sunrise Publishing Co.) 

Brad by (H. C.), Rugby.(Bell A Sons) 

Howard (Eliot), Studies of Non-Christian Religions.(8. P. C. K ) 

Tuker (M. A. R.), and Malleson (Hope). Handbook to Christian ana 
Ecclesiastical Rome. Parts I 'I. and IV.(A. A C. Black) 10/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Dobell (8yduey), Home in War Time. Ed. by W. G. Hutchinson 

(Mathews) net 1/0 

Travers (Graham), Mona Maclean ; Medical Student. 15th edition. 

(Blackwood) 2/6 

%* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 35 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best rendering 
of a portion of a poem by Emil Verbaeren, wbiob we quoted from 
Iris. The task has, we think, been enjoyed, and we have bad some 
difficulty in awarding thiB prize. The charm of Verhaeren's 
lines is associated with a metre whioh is intended to oonvey a calm 
aooeptanoe of a soene utterly dead and dreary, and itself resigned to 
winds and desolation. A certain weary flow of oadenoes, making 
for monotone, is needed to give the effect—a circumstance fully 
appreciated by most of the competitors. We have decided to award 
the prize to Hr. W. G. Fulford, “Eastman’s," Sonthsea, for the 
following rendering. 

This is the dnne-land, ashen-grey, 

Deep-scored and scarred by the rongh hand 
Of desolating Time—a land 
Of dead things, monrnfnl in decay. 

Grew sea, grey sky, shut in a storm-threshed ring 1 
And they who endlessly go to and fro, 

The winds—the bitter, roaring winds—that wing 
The shafts of winter from their bow.' 

Long since died summer, long since autumn died ; 

Far hence October’s fled, with all its purple pride. 

Its gloom, its silence, snd its pain ; 

And now on, on they press, 

The hordes of winter, wild and pitiless. 

Bringing the darkness onoe again. 


Tonder the village lies and weeps— 

Its roofs, that from the storm deoline, 

Squalid and sad, in oronohing heaps 
Like hnddled kine; 

The night droops down, the horizon melts and fades. 

The thnnder-clonds give tongue, and faint 
In answer one far bell from ont the creeping shades 
Wails softly, like a little child's complaint. 

And there, where in oonfuaion lie 
The tresses of the land, 

With mourning measureless, go by 
The long dim lines of ghostly sand; 

The shore is desolate, the birds are flown, 

On the salt flats a ship heels slowly, sinking down. 

As ebbs the sea, so flows the night, 

The vaoant, black and infinite. 

[W. G. F., Sonthsea.J 

Among other answers is the following: 

This is the white shore of the Dunes 
That Time has weiried with decay, 

Bowed peaks, and valleys worn away, 

And hills that crumbled one by one. 

Wan Bky, waste sea, the storms that gird them round 1 
And those that hither sweep with icy wing, 

The howling winds, the winds that whistling sound, 

And hurl the winter from their sling. 

Summer and autumn long have past away, 

And past the misty dim October day, 

The day of purple gloom and silenoe drear ; 

And now, with stormy stress 

The winter, winter wild and merciless, 

And its black months, again is here. 

And there below the hamlets groan, 

And houses tremble in the blast, 

Poor, sad, in heaps together thrown 
Like cattle on the waste ; 

The night sweeps down, the sea-line nears, 

The cloudy legions black and fell 
Howl to the blackness, and a distant bell 
Only replies, mingled with ohildhood tears. 

And on the beach that hears their ory, 

These endless mourners of the land, 

Like furrows dim b-neath the sky 
Stretch the long strips of sombre sand ; 

The shore is void, the birds fly past, 

The ship has vanished in the dismal vast, 

And dreary nothing follows here, 

League af er league, the dreary sea. 

[E. M., London.] 

N.B.—Competitors will oblige by writing their names and 
addresses at the top of the same sheet of paper on whioh their 
answers are written, whether a letter accompanies the answer or 
not. 

Replies also received from : R. F. McC, Whitby ; F. R. A , Ealing ; 
T. C., Buxted; E. N. A., Penarth; G. P. G., Stoke-on-Trent; 
M. A. C.. Cambridge ; C. J. S., Saltburn-by-Sea; E. H. H., Streatham ; 

E. C. M., Crediton ; F. 8. H., Bath ; A. W., West Hampstead ; 

F. F., Leicester ; M. T,, London ; A. L. M„ Belfast; W. F. P., Glion 
sur Montreux ; S. M.. Addisoombe ; T. B. Leicester ; G. N., Bristol ; 
E. B., Liverpool; R. H. H., London ; A. W., New Brighton ; L. L., 
Ramsgate; F. E W., London. 


Competition No. 36 (New Series). 

In a little book of Sonnets and Other Poems, by John K. Ingram, 
just issued by Messrs. Black, occurs this quatrain : 

Master, amid the turmoil and the strife, 

How shall my spirit oalm and trustful be 1 
Thus only, if the fountains of my life 
Are hidden in Humanity with thee. 

The “ Master ” referred to is Auguste Comte. We ask our readers 
to send us similar quatrains in whioh a personal tribute is paid to a 
great writer. It is not necessary to hail the selected writer as 
“ Master.” His name should form the title, or it may be incor¬ 
porated in the verse. A cheque for One Guinea will be sent to the 
competitor whose quatrain strikes us as being the most epigrammatic 
and impressive. 

Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, May 22. Each answer must be acoompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the third column of p. 456, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We oanno* 
consider anonymous answers. 
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WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 

CATALOGUE No. 2 may be bad on application, 
prioe > 1 .8d., at 

1, MHO SQUARE, W. 

■gth and 16th CENTURY BOOKS; AnERICANA ; 
88 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


W ILLIA1C8 ft KOBQATE, 

IMPORTERS OP roaxioil BOOKS, 

U, StTMt, Omnt Sudan, n, Sooth Vntetek St. 

■dinbuih, asdr. Broad Straat, Oxford. 


OATAIOSUE8 root troa on appHoatton. 


"DX)REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A* promptly supplied on modanta terms. 

CATALOGUES 00 applloatlon. 


PPLAIT * 00., tr. SOHO SQUARE. 


High* Class Bookbinding. 

Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
•tyle or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLMY, 

40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL 


rTTYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

JL dome- lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and referenoes. 
Multi-Copies,—Address, Miss E. M„ 18, Mortimer Oreeoent, N.W. 


T YPE-WRITING ; TYPE WRITING; 

TYPE-WRITING. - NOVELS. PLAYS. ESSAYS care¬ 
fully TYPED. Diffloult MSS. receive special attention. 
References to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Graham, 83, 
Oookspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


rpRAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 

-L WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET * WALKER), 
8, Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.O. — 
Truing. Duplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
(all Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 

T YPE-WRITER. —AUTHORS’ MSS. 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Oazbou Dupli¬ 
cate*. Circulars, Examination Papers, Ac.—Miss E Tioab. 
88, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W.—Established 
1884. 


T ItBRARY GENTLEMAN RBQUIRBD 
1J to TRANSLATE a popular GERMAN WORK. 
Applicant must hare a good knowledge of German, and be able 
to devote his whole time or large part thereof to this work 
(lasting about two months).—Apply, Box 884, Bchrosdkb’s 
Advertising Otvioes, 13, Poultry, E.C. 


M 


A80N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


MASTER OP METHOD. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the post of MASTER 
of METHOD in the Day Training Department (Men). 
Stipend, £800 per annum. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University, and they 
should nave undergone a Complete Course of Training in the 
Theory snd Practice of Teaching. 

Applications, accompanied by Testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Saturday the 16th of June. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties on or about September 1st, 1900. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


u 


NIVBR8ITY of GLASGOW. 

LECTURESHIP ON GERMAN. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will 
shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT «f a LECTURER on 
GERMAN. 

The salary has been fixed at £800 per annum, and the ap¬ 
pointment, which is from year to year, is to date from 1st 
Oetober next. 

Candidates should lodge twenty oopiee of their application 
and testimonials with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, on or before Saturday, 80 th J one. 

ALAN E. CLAPPBRTON. 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

CHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 

\J English lady RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
upwards in her Chalet near Dieppe. Conversational French 
rapidly aejuired. Special facilities for Music, Sketching, 

«-Opportunities for eveTj form of healthy enjoyment. 

will be 


QUPERIOR SCHOOLS for GIRL8.—Miss 

O LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND High-olass 
BOARDING and DAY 8CHOOI43 in England and on the 
Continent— Ckntral Rvgistkt for Teachers, 96, Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 


Miss Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivacity.” 

tiwaktr. 

ESSONS by CORRESPONDENCE.— 

J Miss ROS8I undertakes to TEACH the PRINCIPLES 
of LITERARY COMPOSITION, upon which the Art of 
Literature depends. Fee (payable in advanoe). Ten Tieseons, 
Three Guineas; or a Trial Course of Three, One Guinea.— 
82, Monmouth Road, Bayswater, W. 


I. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

P reparation by corrbspondbnob 

on a THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. Tbe 
STAFF indudes Graduates of Oxford. Oambridga, L on d on, 
and Royal Universities. 


German, Mathematics, SMenoe. Logic, 


Latin, G 
Political 


Economy, to. 

Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (London and Oxen.), 
97, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


/CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACOI- 


froe.—I mps aiAL Accident, Lite Htock ajto General Insuring* 
Co., Ltd.. 17, Pall Mall East London, 8.W. Agents wanted. 


I ITER ARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

U experieooed In Literarv Work, and who has aooaa to th» 
British Museum Bssdlng Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assi s tan c e In Utsrary Re» 
see rob, or in sewing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
lstter, to D. G Dallas, 151. Strand, London, W.O. 


ARY 


L ondon libr 

ST. JAME8-8 SQUARE, 8.W. 

Patron— H.R.H. THE PRThOE OF WALE8, K.G. 
President— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice- Pass id Birrs—Tbe Right Horn A. J . BALFOUBy M.P.jthe 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER. Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY. M.P., 

Trust***— Right Hon. 8ir M. GRANT DUFF. Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBURY, F.R.8., Right Hon. EARL of ROSE¬ 
BERY. 

The Library contains about 900,000 Volumes of Andent and 
Modern literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, 48 
a year; Life-Membership, aooording to age. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open from 10 till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 1886. 9 vols- royal Bvo. prioe 91s.; to Members, 16s. 

0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LLJ)., Secretary and Librarian. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 36 . 

All readere attempting thie week's 
Competition (deecrihed fully on page 
455) mutt out out thit Coupon 
and enclote it toith their reply. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER, 


The 

3 d 

WEEKLY. 


Postage 

id. 


Gardeners’ 

Chronicle 

(THE “TIMES” OP HORTICULTURE). 


15 a 

YEARLY. 

Post 

Free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 

THE LEADING JOURNAL. 

Its contributors comprise the most 

EXperieneed British Gardeners, 

and many of the most 

Eminent £Den of Seienee 

at home and abroad. _ 

IT HAS AN INTERNATI ONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUS TRATIONS OF PLANTS. 

Specimen Oopy post free on application to the Publisher, 

H. G. COVE, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, S TRAND, LONDON. 

*.* May be ordered of all Bookeellere and Newsagents, and at the Bail way Bookstalls. 
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MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED ANO CLASSIFIED CATALOCUE 

(Over too pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Principal Works in Cironlation at 
the Library 

ARRANQKD under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publication! in most Branches of 
Literature. 

Books of Permanent Interest on Political 
and Social Topics, the Abmy, Navy, 
Abts, Sciekc*, Philosophy, Spobt, 
Theology, Histoby, Biogbaphy, and 

Fiction. _ , , 

Price Is. 6d. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain* 

ing Books in Fbench, Gebman, Italian, 
Bossian, and Spanish. 


Price Is. Sd. 


UODIES LIBRARY, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, B romp ton Road; and 
48, Qneen Victoria Street, London. 


Prioe 2a. 6d. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


MONTHLY. 

READY, JUNE l«t 
THE JUNE I8SDE OF 

The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 

Contains Articles by the following well-known Writers:— 
SOME OBSERVATIONS on SOUTH AFRICA. By Lionel 
Phillips. 

PSYCHOLOGY of the FRENCH B0ER0PHILE8 and 
ANOLOPIIOBES. By Yv►» Gcyot. 

TH E?^ E Jl n 800TH AFRICA and the AMERICAN CIVIL 
WlLKINaOX. 

MIMICRY and other HABITS of CUTTLES. By Matthias 
Dr xx. 

A CONVERTS EXPERIENCES of the CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Fidems. 

THE FRIEND of the CREATURE. By the Countess Mah- 
tinengo-Cesarsco. 

OFFENDERS *nd PARENTAL RE8PONSI- 
BILITV. By Thomas H«i.mes. 

THE NEW AUTHORITIfcS in ENGLISH EDUCATION. 
By Professor H. W. Withers. 

BERLIN. By Edith 8elle«s. 
GERMAN!, ENGLAND, ami AMERICA. By Poultney 
Bioklow. 

A TOP-HEAVY A DMINI8TR \TION. By Herbeht Paul. 
Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
The Columbus Company (Limited), Columbus House, 

43 and 43a, Fetter Lane. London, EC. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 

THE CHICAMON STONE: 

A Legend of the Yukon Basin. 

By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of “ One of the Broken Brigade,” fto. 

TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 

By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “The Mills of God." 

_ London : SMITH, ELDER A CO., 16, Waterloo Plaoe. 


JUST PUBLISHED.— With 33 Illustrations.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART, 

And other Stories. 

By H. RIDER HAQOARD. 

< S?JP™ e thi , 8 Vola “®. one, “ THE WIZARD,” a tale of victorious faith, first 
appeared some years ago as a Christmas Annual. 

"jFHSS.A,” is an attempt to recreate the life of the ancient Phoenician Zimbabwe, whose 
such as mi^S'havo . wittl the addition of the necessary love-story, to suggest circumstances 

such as might have brought about or accompanied its fall at the hands of the surrounding savage tribee. 

‘? d W ? I J B HEAttT -” * * story of the courtship, trials, and final 
union or a pair of Zulu lovers in the time of King Cetywayo. 

__ London : L OXGMAN8, GREEN A CO. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

No. 280.—JUNE, 1900. 

THE FUTURE of SOUTH AFRICA— 

1. A VOICE from NATAL. By F. 8. Tatbsk (Msmher of the Legislative Assembly). 

2. THE NATIVE RACE8. By the Rev. J. S. Moffat, C.B. 

THE CAVALRY RUSH to KIMBERLEY, and in PURSUIT of ORONJK. By the late Captain 
Cicil Boxes. With an Introduction by Srnsix Buxtos, M.P. 

THE CRUEL CASE of the WOUNDED WAR-HORSES. By Lmunci W. Pike. 

ENIGMAS of EMPIRE. By Sidbki Low. 

SWISS RIFLE CLUBS. By Colonel J. H. Rivktt-Carbac. 

THE PROSPECTS of ANGLICANISM. By the Rev. Dr. Cobb. 

LIBERALISM and INTRAN8IGEANCB. By Witvsin Ward. 

THE VOGUE of the GARDEN BOOK. By Mrs. Stephrb Bitsob. 

THE INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING of CHINA. By Professor Robert K. Dococas. 

TYCHO BRAHE. By Arthur PossoBsr. 

THE COPYRIGHT BILLS, 1900. By the Right Hon. Lord Thhibg. 

THE GENIU8 of HAN*OKI,. By H. Hsathcote Statham. 

THE IRISH GUARDS. By Fitzacab Mabbses (Captain, Scots Guards). 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wimtss Rsid. 

London : 8AMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00., Ltd. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

to “THE ACADE/TY.” 


The following have appeared, and 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 


some of Ike numbers containing them can still be obtained; or Complete Sets may be 
had separately for 3s. 6d .:— 


CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 
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CASSELL&COMPANY'S ELLIOT STOCK'S MACMILLAN & CO.'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. NEW PUBLICATIONS. NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—The Complete Volume 
of Messrs. CASSELL & COM¬ 
PANY'S Fine Art Pubticatron, 
“ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1900,” will be 
published on June 8th, price 
7s 6d. The Fifth, and con¬ 
cluding, Part will ako appear 
on that date , price Is. 

44 The most perfect representation of the Academy 
ever placed within reach of thepublic.’* 

Westminster Gazette. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 7s. Od. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

By M. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

The DAILY MAIL says: ‘‘Of all the remmis- 
cnees whioh have lately threatened the supremacy 
of the novel, by far the best are these ‘Personal 
Recollections ’ of Mr. Sutherland Edwards. Not 
only do they not contain a dull page; they do not 
contain a single page to whioh we can object on the 
ground either of o»d taste or of indiscretion.” 

The OUTLOOK says: " ' Personal Recollections * 
ie a volume which one reads at a sitting and wants to 
read again.” 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
DEAN PARRAR. 

A Companion Work to Mo Life qf Christ. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 16s. 

THE LIFE of LIVES. Farther 

Studies in the Life of Christ. By the Vary Raw. 
P. W. PARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE rays: 44 Dr. Farrar 
has succeeded in weaving into his latest picturesque 
narrative of the life of Christ the fruit of an elaborate 
and patient stndy of the most recent exegetical litera- 
ture. There can be little doubt that every possessor 
of the former work will hasten to add its complement 
to his library shelves.** 

READY SHORTLY.—Price 5s. 

A COURSE of LANDSCAPE 

WATER-OOLOURB. By J. 

MAOWHIRTKR, R-A* With 28 Coloured Plates. 

NEW WORK 

BY MR. H. O. ARNOLD-PORSTER. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Price Is. 9d. 

OUR GREAT CITY; or, London 

SroB H ««D f the Empire. B y H. O. ARNOLD- 
SSSSBSl Stdl-Page and other 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 2s. 

WITH DANTE in PARADISE. 

Readings from the •• Paradise.” By ROBE E. 
• ELF *i Author of “How Dante Climbed the 
Mountain,” 4c. With 8 Full-Pagc Illustrations. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Paper covers, 6d.; cloth, is. 

CASSELL’S GUIDE to PARIS. 

Profusely Ulostrated. With Plan and Guide to 
the Exhibition. 

READY SHORTLY.—Paper covers, 6d.; cloth, Is. 

CASSELL’S PICTORIAL GUIDE 

to the CLYDE. Illustrated throughout, and 
containing numerous Coloured Plates and a Map. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Paper covers, Od.; cloth, Is. 

CASSELL’S GUIDE to LONDON. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

CASSELL it COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 


NEW VOLUME OP THE POPULAR 
COUNTV HISTORY SERIES. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 0d.; roxburghe, 10s. 6d.; 
-Large-Paper copies, 21s. net each Volume. 

A HISTORY of SURREY. 

By HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN, M.A. 

In demy 8vo, eloth, copiously illustrated, 
price 7s. 6d. 

COUTTS A CO., Bankers. Edin- 

burgh and London. Being the Memoirs of a 
Family Distinguished for its Public Services in 
EDglandand Scotland. By RALPH RICHARD¬ 
SON, F.H.8.E., F.8.A. Soot., Author of “Life 
and Pictures of Morland,** Ac. 

NEW NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

REVENGEFUL FANQtt: a Story 

of Anglo-Indian Life. By F. W. BAMFORD. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 

THE STRUGGLE for EMPIRE: 

a Storp of the Tsar 2236. By ROBERT 


a atom of the Tear 2238. By Ri 
WILLIAM COLE. 

/* Mr. Cole ptMMm .n unbound^ and vigorous imagination, 
which carrie. his raadera ovor all otxtaclos. His story la enter- 
taiuing.”— Birmingham Daily Gasette. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 5s. 

FATHER FOX: a Story of the 

Present Dap. By DOROTHY MARTIN. 

“The story is well-written, end is likely to ho useful-" 

_ Bnglia h Churchman 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.O. 

fTyTWHITE & CO.^ LIST. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 

TWO STIRRING ROMANCES OF THE WAR. 

In cloth gilt, prioe 3s. 6d. each. 

ALETTA: 

A Tale of the Boer Invstalon. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD, 

Author of ‘‘The Ruby Sword,” "The Induna’s 
Wife,” Ac.. Ac. 

The &Unrdoi/ Asvisw says: " Mr. Mltford has succeeded most 
remarkebly in describing the state of the bonier diatrlote 
verging on rebellion, and the book deserve* to live as a fai thf ul 
record of a very difficult time.” 

THE EMPIRE MAKERS: 

A Romance of Adventure and War In 
•outh Africa. 

By HUME NISBET, 

Author of “Bail Up,*’ “The Bushranger’s Sweet¬ 
heart,’* 44 The Revenge of Valerie,’* Ac., Ac. 

The Scotsman Bays: “Youthful readers will follow with 
avidity and enjoyment the many exciting adventure* of the 
trio of dashing patriotic heroes.” 

Mow Six-Shilling Novels. 
WILES of the WICKED. By 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of 44 The Day of 
Temptation,** 44 The Bond of Black,** &c. 


prepared to utilise two hours at least of his leisure, so as to go 
through with it at a siugle sitting.” 

The Literary World says: “ There is no writer of sensational 
fiction to-day who knows better than Mr. Le Queux how to work 
up a mystery and hold the reader entranced while he slowly but 
surely unravels the plot, keeping his secret almost till the very 
last page. 

THE FOOTFALL of FATE. By 

Mrs.^ H. RIDDELL, Author of “George 

THE VANISHING of TERA. By 

FERGUS HUME, Author of 44 The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” Ac. 

LOVE’S GUERDON. By Conrad H. 

CARRODER, Author of 44 A Bride of God.” 

VANITY’S PRICE. ByE.Yolland, 

Author of “ Saroltft'a Verdict," Ac., Ac. 


FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED 
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In the June Comhill, under the title “ A Literary 
Nihilist,” Mr. Thomas Seccombe draws the literary 
character of M. Anatole France with fulness and skill. 
He finds M. France’s literary counterpart in Lucien: 
“ There is no imitation . . . but there is a remarkable 
affinity and a common attainment of that most difficult 
literary aim—the gift of making us think without being 
a bore.” More interesting is this: 

Among English writers it is difficult to name any whom 
he resembles with any degree of distinctness. Genetically 
speaking, as a master of irony and a humorist of Cervantic 
descent, he has not a little in common with Fielding and 
with Disraeli; but in subtlety he suggests a much closer 
resemblance to Mr. Meredith, while in sentiment he is a 
good deal nearer than either to Dickens. As a practitioner 
of fiction he takes, perhaps, a greater licence than any of 
the masters named, for he is less a novelist than a thinker 
in novelistic form. As regards style it is still more difficult 
for u< to match him ; but by combining some of the 
features of Chesterfield, of Sterne, and of Matthew Arnold, 
we may get some idsa of the pellucid clearness, the happy 
glint of fancy, and the felicity in phrase that go to make 
up a style absolutely free from any straining after effect. 
With all great artists it is the same, their talent seems to 
ignore labour. 

Messrs. Cassell have just issued the first part of a 
new serial publication entitled The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria, which will be completed in twenty-nine sixpenny 
parts. The bulk of the work consists of the narrative of 
the Queen’s reign written some years ago by Mr. Kobert 
Wilson, but this is preceded by the memoir of the personal 
life of the Queen on which Mrs. Oliphant was engaged at 
the time of her death. Both narratives have been brought 
up to date. The work is well and profusely illustrated. 


We are glad to see that the fine work of Mr. James Lane 
Allen in fiction is likely to be better known in this country 
than hitherto. Messrs. Macmillan have just issued Mr. 
Allen’s book of short stories, entitled Flute and Violin, and 
other Kentucky Tales and Romances, and his longer stories, 
A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath. In anew introductory 
sketch to the Kentucky Tales, Mr. Allen has this suggestive 
note on the story called “ The Two Gentlemen ” : 

The author attempted to exhibit, in a way, a type of 
Kentucky gentleman farmer, who at the close of the Civil 
War abandoned the country for the towns, and led rather 
idle, useless lives. In England objection was made to this 
character on the ground that the trail of Colonel Newcome 
is over the colonels of American fiction. It is a point 
curiously mismade, curiously misconceived. The truth is, 
about the same time that Thackeray found the lineaments 
and elements of his good and mighty Anglo-Saxon 
gentleman in that branch of the race, had he been living 
in certain parts of the United States he would have found 
essentially the same lineaments and elements diffused 
through this. Among the Kentucky gentlemen of the old 
school there were characters that forced you to think of 
Colonel Newcome. Not because they were imitations of 
Colonel Newcome, for they may never have heard of him, 
but because they themselves were made of the same stuff. 
And if to write of this local type, however inadequately, 
is to suggest some poor resemblance, as a pool might 
resemble an ocean, the point to be enforced is not the 
influence of Thackeray’s work upon literature, but the 
influence of life upon Thaokeray’s work. So that he 
gathered together out of the deeps of tire race, and put 
together in the image of his own genius, a type of man 
that was the widely diffused creation of the race itself. 


Mb. J. C. Tabveb, the author of a Life of Gustave 
Flaubert, writes pleasantly in the June Macmillan on 
“ Cowper’s Ouse.” There is a great deal more of Cowper 
than of the river, but no one will complain of that. Mr. 
Turner thinks that an “ adventurous holiday-maker . . . 
might find a less agreeable pastime than a voyage in a 
canoe from Newport Pagnell down to Turvey. Thus he 


might bathe himself in the atmosphere which was breathed 
by no mean English poet, gliding beneath hills clothed 
with trees, or between wide meadows; but he would do 
well not to surrender himself unguardedly to the calm 
pleasures of plain-sailing, lest he should rue his error lost 
in the mazes of a reed-bed. Failing this adventure, his 
events will be the scream and flash of a kingfisher, or the 
sulky croak of a heron disturbed in his meal of fresh¬ 
water mussels.” We thought, as we read, that Mr. 
Turner was going to forget Edward FitzGerald’s love of 
Cowper’s Ouse, but he mentions it just at the end. Fitz¬ 
Gerald fished on the Ouse with his friend, W. Browne. 
When that friend married a wife and could come no more, 
FitzGerald wrote; “ I have laid by my rod and line by the 
willows of Ouse for ever.” 


The dedication of Mr. H. Bider Haggard’s new volume, 
containing three stories, is as follows : 

To the Memory of the Child 
Nada Burnham, 

who “ bound all to her” and, while her father cut his 
way through the hordes of the Iugobo Regiment, 
perished of the hardships of war at Buluwayo ou 
19th M*y, 1896, I dedicate these tales—and mom 
particularly the last, that of a Faith which triumphed 
over savagery and death. 


The author of “ Musings without Method ” is less 
atrabilious than usual this month. He jibes at Mr. 
Pinero’s sensitiveness to criticism, and at the Academy 
Exhibition because it is a Babel of Art; but he smiles 
back on the Mafeking orgies, and has nothing but praise 
for old gentlemen who were detected in the act of blowing 
trumpets from the roofs of hansom cabs. Lastly, he writes 
with personal enthusiasm of the splendid qualities of the 
late Mr. B. A. M. Stevenson. Of the writer: 

He painted and he wrote, hut neither in his pictures 
nor in his books did he reveal the genius that was his. 
His eager brain was so busy with theories, that he could 
never abandon himself completely to the excitement of 
colour and form. As for writing, he deemed it always an 
ungrateful trade, which he had learned late, and pursued 
of necessity. Yet, had he realised it, words were always 
his true medium, thought was his true material. There 
was, half-untrained within him, a splendid gift of expres¬ 
sion. 

Of the man: 

He was a true fantastic, for whom all things, even him¬ 
self, were appearances rather than realities, and appear¬ 
ances which changed and shifted as he willed. He was, in 
fact, always dressing-up, as children say, and more than 
this, he was always dressing-up others. There was no 
one of his friends that had not for him a special character, 
which may or may not have resembled life, but which 
certainly influenced Stevenson’s appreciation. One friend, 
for instance, personified for him the life of a rather squalid 
Bohemia. A, he would say, devotes his days to the 
comfort of the miserable and unfortunate. Another 
friend, with equal fantasy, he convicted of a too fine 
sensibility, asserting that in his pleasures he was some¬ 
thing of a snob. As for himself, his character changed 
with his hat or his coat. 

Of the talker: 

It was to talk that he gave the best of his life, and 
those who knew him have suffered a supreme loss. Never 
did he spare himself or his fancy. He spoke of all things 
with incomparable courage and invention. Now he would 
dazzle you with the fireworks of paradox, now he would 
speak with the daring of Rabelais and a mercurial gaiety 
which was all bis own. Or he would sketch od- s in the 
manner of Wordsworth, or he would build up a romance 
about a phrase, an aspect, or a casual visitor. 

Can no one—will no one—give ns a more extended 
portrait of this delightful man? 
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In nn entertaining article on Spring by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, in the Daily Telegraph, be quotes his friend 
Mr. Bates, the famous traveller and naturalist, as saying 
to him: “ Future generations will find out that climate 
is almost the only thing worth living for, and these 
chilly storm-fields of our North, where the race fights only 
to exist, will be contemptuously depopulated for the 
heavenly comfort and splendour of the Amazon and such 
vast sunlit valleys.” Now contrast this with the following 
passage from The Return of the Native: “Indeed, it is a 
question if the exclusive reign of this orthodox beauty is 
not approaching its last quarter. The new Vale of Tempe 
may be a gaunt waste in Thule; human souls may find 
themselves in closer and closer harmony with external 
things, wearing a sombreness distasteful to our race when 
it was young. The time seems near, if it has not actually 
arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, a sea, or a 
mountain will be all of nature that is absolutely in keeping 
with the moods of the more thinking among mankind. 
And ultimately, to the commonest tourist, spots like Iceland 
may become what the vineyards and myrtle-gardens of 
South Europe are to him now; and Heidelberg and Baden 
be passed unheeded as he hastens from the Alps to the 
sand-dunes of Scheveningen.” A curious contrast! 


A correspondent writes: “ Some months ago a little 
Spanish poem appeared in the Academy with a challenge 
to any of your readers to translate it into English verse. 
The following attempt has been sent to me, which can 
hardly fail to be of interest, coming as it does from one of 
the loneliest regions of South America. ‘ ’Tie a far cry to 
Bolivia,’ writes my correspondent, ‘ but I have beguiled a 
lonely hour in the attempt to render in English the sense 
and rhythm of the Spanish petenera you quote. Most 
likely the verses were sung by a forgotten improviser.’ ” 
The version forwarded by our correspondent is excellent: 

A bonnie birdie that was my pleasure 
Flew away from me, 

A lovely maid was my heart's sole treasure, 

Her loss I dree: 

And so is all in this world of sorrow, 

And so go all as the twain have gone ; 

Some lost by flying, and some by dying, 

While men say sighing: God’s will be done! 


Visitors to the Paris Exhibition cannot do better than 
provide themselves with Exhibition Pari* (Heinemann). 
Its information is of the fullest, and contemplates all 
Paris as well as the Exhibition. To name one or two 
features out of many, there is a chapter on “How to See 
Paris in One Day for Forty-Five Francs.” You begin 
your rounds in a cab at 5.30 a.m., and you emerge, at an 
unstated hour, from one of the theatres. The vocabularies 
include a useful list of slang words, as: 


Becoter, to kiss. 

Beurre, money. 

Chiper, to steal. 

Douloureuse, the reckoning. 
Gondoler, to shake with 
laughter. 

Pepin, an umbrella. 


Rigolo, jolly. 

Sapin, a cab. 

Tube, a tall hat. 

Urfe, lovely. 

Vadrouiller, to be out on the 
loose. 

Youtre, a Jew. 


The book is profusely illustrated, and, altogether, seems 
excellent. 


In an article on “ The Star System in Publishing ” the 
Chicago Dial warns American publishers against the 
dangers of the present “ boom ” in American novels. 
Enormous circulations, it is pointed out, may prove a 
delusion and a snare : 


place in literature, and may be depended upon to provide 
a steady income for many years. The publisher who has 
a list of this sort is, of course, glad enough to get hold of 
an exceptionally successful novel from time to time; such 
a book represents to him so much clear gain, and he would 
not be human did he fail to keep an intelligent watch for 
productions of this sort. But if he allows his head to be 
turned by visions of this kind of luck; if he despises the 
more modest, but safer, ventures; if he bends bis energies 
toward achieving an abnormal sale for a few books, instead 
of a normal sale for many, he is likely to come to grief. 
H’s real interests lie in the possession of many claims to 
public esteem, rather than in the making of a few successful 
appeals to popular caprice. 

That is good sense. 

A correspondent reminds us that when Tennyson’s first 
version of the “ Dream of Fair Women ” was published, 
the lines 

One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat 
Slowly,—and nothing more, 

were met by one critic with the question—“ What more 
did she want?” Our correspondent regrets that this 
blunt, effective sort of criticism is out of vogue, and he 
would like to see a revival. His desire is shared by others. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Dial writes to that paper 
under the heading, “ Honey or Vinegar in Book Re¬ 
views ” : 

An old-fashioned acquaintance of mine complains that 
reading a modem Review 1-aves him with an unpleasant 
sensation as of having dined wholly off honey. The book- 
ruviewer of to-day is altogether too lenient, too con¬ 
siderate. too apologetic, too blandly deferential a creature 
to suit this reader’s robust taste. He laments the decay 
of that fine old spirit of ferocity which animated criticism 
in the palmy days when Jeffrey and his merry men used to 
fling themselves on an aspiring “ Laker ” or “ Cockney ’ 
with the joy of an Iroquois scalping his victim, and the 
fluency in insult of the late Mr. Brann. The most read¬ 
able thing in the world, he thinks, is a merciless “ roast ” 
of a new book—something in the way of Macaulay’s 
flagellations of Croker and Robert Montgomery. Holding 
these opinions, this charitable soul was naturally much 
gratified the other day when a well-known critic pro¬ 
claimed in print the present crying need of a Review con¬ 
ducted on the old savage Edinburgh lines. The article iu 
which this opinion is ‘aired smells, it is fair to say, sus¬ 
piciously of paradox. But, at all events, what the writer 
of it appesrs to think is wanted in these degenerate days 
of critical urbanity and super-abundant human kindness is 
a Review whose amiable specialty it shall be to damn and 
disparage, to thwart the “booms” of publishers, to clip 
the wings of aspiring young authors, to knock new-born 
reputations promptly on the head, and, in fine, to play in 
the world of current letters a part not unlike that played 
in politics by Marat’s L'Ami du Peuple. . . . It can hardly 
be denied, I think, that the criticism of the modem re¬ 
viewer is mostly of a sort that does more credit to his 
heart than his head. His eagerness to praise constantly 
impels him to over-praise — to lavish upon mediocrity 
terms that should be reserved for genius. I have often 
thought that the sanguine American lady who was gently 
taken to task by Matthew Arnold for assorting that ex¬ 
cellence is “common and abundant” must have been a 
great reader of Reviews. The habit would easily account 
for her cheerful delusion. 

Perhaps, after all, a slight infusion into the honeyed 
sweetness of the new Review of the spice and vinegar of 
the old might not be unsalutary. 

Other times other manners. Still, we think that the happy 
medium was struck by Hepworth Dixon when he edited 
the Athenmim. His counsel to his reviewers was this: 
“Be just, be generous, but when you do meet with a 
deadly ass sling him up.” 


Publishers themselves know well enough that their 
success iu the long run depends, not upon the fortunate 
acquisition of an occasional book that enjoys a sky-rocket 
career, but upon the possession of a substantial list of 
works of permanent value—works that occupy a standard 


We confess (possibly to our shame) that we do not 
know who the “ Brothers of the Book ” may be. But the 
Brothers of the Book send us an announcement which we 
read with awe and appetence. There is a kind of pro- 
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cessions!, soft-footed, wand-shaking unction in the terms 
in which art booklets are announced in America. Take the 
following advertisement: 

The Brothers of the Book announce as their next publi¬ 
cation a monograph, entitled Some Children’s Book-plates : 
an Essay in Little , by Wilbur Macey Stone. 

The book will be printed on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper, bound in French charcoal paper boards with 
designed paper labels, and illustrated with eight repro¬ 
ductions of children’s book-plates (one in three colours) on 
Japanese vellum. The plate forming the frontispiece will 
be autographed by the designer, Jay Chambers. 

The edition (which will be numbered) is offered to 
subscribers only, and will be limited to the number of 
subscriptions received before June twentieth, at which 
time the book will be put to press. 


Few pages in Buskin's writings are more familiar to 
young people than that one in the appendix to The 
Elements of Drawing in which he gave his advice about 
the choice of books. The advice was eccentric, and with 
it came certain judgments which only Mr. Buskin could 
have enunciated. In her monograph on Buskin, reviewed 
by us elsewhere, Mrs. Meynell criticises the passage : 

The young artist is directed to read the poets—Scott, 
Wordsworth, Beats, Crabbe, Tennyson, the two Brown¬ 
ings, Lowrll, Longfellow, and Coventry Patmore alone 
among the modems. " Cast Coleridge at once aside as 
sickly and useless, and Shelley as shallow and verbose.” 
Byron is but withheld for a time, with praise of his 
“ magnificence.” And we have Patmore—the poet of 
spiritual passion and lofty distinction—praised for “ quiet 
modern domestic feeling ” and a “ finished piece of writing.” 
And Shelley “ verbose ”—“ Adonais ” verbose, and not 
“ Endymion ”! All the living poets whom Ruskin 
piaised—Browning, Rossetti, and Patmore among them— 
had to endure to be praised side by side with Longfellow, 
and they did not love the association. But in all this 
strange sentence nothing is less intelligible than the word 
which commends to the young student—urged in the same 
breath to restrict himself to what is generous and reverend 
and peaceful—all the writings of Robert Browning. The 
student is warned to refrain from even noble, even pure 
satire, from coldaess, and from a sneer ; and is yet sent to 
a poet who gave his imagination to the invention of 
infernal hate in the “Spanish Cloister,” and of the expla¬ 
nations of Mr. Sludge and Bishop Blougratn, busily and 
indefatigably squalid and ignoble, and delighting in 
derision. 


How quietly a huge book may pass from the press to its 
own public! We have before us 

THE CLAN DONALD 

BY THE 

Rev. A. MacDonald 

Minister of KUlearnan 
AND THE 

Rev. A. MacDonald 

Minister of Kiltarlity 

It contains 826 pages, and is the second volume of the 
work. 


Bibliographical. 

A good deal of attention has been drawn by advertisement 
to the production of a novel by Mr. Bonald MacDonald— 
“a son of George MacDonald,” as the announcements tell 
us. This is not, I think, Mr. MacDonald’s first per¬ 
formance as a “ writing man ”; I fancy he has, before 
this, dabbled in dramatic work. In 1896 appeared two 
plays, “All the Difference” and “The Eleventh Hour,” 
of the first of which Mr, “ Bonald MacDonald ” was the 


sole author, while of the second he was part-author. Was 
he not, also, part-author, with a brother, of a play pro¬ 
duced some years ago at the Eoyalty Theatre? My 
memory may, of course, be deceiving me. The children 
of George MacDonald have been rather encouraged to 
take an interest in things dramatic, for their father, it will 
be recollected, made a sort of drama out of the Pilgrim's 
Progress , and conducted representations of the work in 
different parts of the country. Among the juvenile actors, 
no doubt, was Mr. Bonald MacDonald. 

Talking of plays and players, it has flashed across me 
that, in the recent quota of Royal birthday honours, there 
figured the name of a worthy Conservative, one of the 
leaders of the party in Derby, in whose person the Crown 
has, no doubt unwittingly, conferred distinction on literature. 
Mr. (now Sir) C. C. Bowring, is, I believe, the author of a 
play called “ Pedigree,” produced one afternoon some years 
ago at Toole’s Theatre. It might never have been written 
but for the existence of “ Caste ” ; but it was by no means 
ineffective, and showed a not unjustifiable ambition. 

Tet another brief note on the literary side of the 
theatre. A writer in Literature, I see, includes, among the 
living English novelists who have written plays, Miss 
Marie Corelli, Mr. Hardy, and Sir Walter Besant. There 
have been adaptations, of course, of “ The Sorrows of 
Satan ”; but what drama has Miss Corelli herself written? 
The dramatised “Far from the Madding Crowd” was 
described officially as “by Thomas Hardy and J. Comyns 
Carr ”; but was not the dramatisation actually done by 
Mr. Carr alone—though, to be sure, with Mr. Hardy’s 
concurrence? Sir Walter Besant, also, has come before 
the play-going world only as collaborator with Mr. W. H. 
Pollock. I am not aware of his having accomplished, 
unassisted, the production of a drama. 

Mr. Hector Macpherson “ greatly dares ” indeed. He 
is going to write a monograph on David Hume, and I 
dare say it will be very readable and useful. Can we, 
however, rank it among “ felt wants ” ? One remembers 
a certain monograph on Hume in the “ English Men of 
Letters ” series (Macmillan, 1879), and another such 
monograph in the series of “ Philosophical Classics ” 
(Blackwood, 1886). The former was written by Prof. 
Huxley, and the latter by Prof. William Knight—very 
good authorities both, as Mr. Hector Macpherson, I am 
sure, would be the first to admit. 

I read that a lady novelist, finding that the title she had 
first chosen for a tale had been used already, has sub¬ 
stituted for it that of The Touch of a Vanished Hand. 
Alack and alas! in this case also she is not without a 
predecessor. A story called The Touch of a Vanished Hand 
was published in 1889, and, moreover, it is in Mudie’s 
Catalogue at the present moment. Mudie’s Catalogue, I 
think, is a book which novel writers would find it worth 
their while to acquire, or at any rate to consult, before 
they christen any more stories. 

The poets, as well as the novelists, would welcome an 
official list of titles (published, shall we say, at the public’s 
expense?). Here, for instance, is Mr. Horatio Brown 
with his book of verse called Drift. Now, this is such an 
obvious name for a volume of miscellaneous lyrics that it 
seems a moral certainty that it has been used before. 
Nevertheless, to go no further back than two decades, I 
know of nothing (in the same line of literature) nearer to 
it than the Drift Weed of Miss H. M. Burnside, whose 
muse, I need not say, is of the humblest sort. The idea 
of “drift,” in general, is, of course, familiar enough to 
the literary mind. During the last ten years we have 
had volumes entitled The Drift of Fate (a novel), Drifted 
Some, Drifted Northward, Drifting (tout court). Drifting 
Apart (by Mrs. Maequoid), Drifting Through Dreamland, 
Drifting Towards the Breakers, Drifting Under the Southern 
Cross, Driftwood Sketches, Drift from Longshore, and so 
forth. 

The Bookworm. 
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A Mind and a Mind. 

Modern English Wbubbs. — John Ruskin. By Mrs. 

Meynell. (Blackwood. 2s. 6d.) 

In her first chapter Mrs. Meynell speaks of this book as a 
“ handbook of Baskin,” and, similarly, in her last chapter, 
as an attempt toward a “ little popular guide.” These de¬ 
scriptions may stand if we are allowed to suggest that the 
handbook is for those who are returning from Buskin, 
rather than for those who are going to him; that the 
guidance is more suited to readers who are perplexedly 
filled with the Master, than to those who are about to fill 
themselves in a girlish hope of “lilies.” Again, some 
readers may feel generously indignant with Mrs. Meynell 
for putting the name of handbook to a work of 
exhaustive thought and beautiful literary fibre. We feel 
no such concern. In an age when trash comes with 
trumpet, a piece of literature may as well swim into our 
ken as Number Three in a series of handbooks. 

In its preparation and building this monograph is 
a work of unusual solicitude—solicitude of the heart as 
well as of the head: for when we have reckoned up the 
books that have been mastered; and the long dissectings, 
relatings, and comparings which alone could unify that 
reading; and the writer’s pains to spare us the processes 
which she would not spare herself—there remain a crowd 
of instances where, not the faculties, but the loyalties, of 
her mind have had to bear their strain; where the 
burden of dealing justly by a dead man’s work has been 
heavy; and where reverence, though it never failed, has 
had to make itself felt in the tone of “I do not agree,” 
or in the tone of “ I do not understand.” It may be said 
that these are simply the pains of critical biography. Yes, 
but the quantity of such pains depends on the quantity of 
the biographer’s mind; and the resolve to walk with a 
Master, yet not be dragged by him, to record his con¬ 
clusions, but always to understand them, to set free his 
messages, but to give them the accent and effectiveness 
of the hour, becomes notable when it is made by a 
mind competent for the task in hand, and sensible of all 
the risks. Such a book, we think, is Mrs. Meynell’s. It 
expounds a known mind by its effect on a known mind, 
and we watch the impact. It is impossible to read her 
acute exposition and not be thinking almost as much about 
the author of The Rhythm of Life as about the author of 
Modern Painter*. This is not to diminish the expository 
value of the book, but to describe it. 

In approaching her task Mrs. Meynell might, it is 
obvious, have quickly pronounced for the notion that 
Buskin was a true seer of nature but a muddle-headed 
instructor in Art, and so have been free to interpret and 
emulate his fine words about Sun, Cloud, Shadow, Beed, 
Blade of Grass, and the Winds of the World. For on 
thesq things she also has thought intently, and on 
all could say unusual things again. But it has not been 
her way thus to use Buskin’s best. She has undertaken 
nothing less than a study of the whole body of his work, 
and its painful exposition. Painful is the word; we have 
rarely seen a mind in such lengthy travail, imposing such 
exactness on every decision. The essay on “ Eejection ” 
had prophetic sentences: “We are constrained to such 
vigilance as will not let even a master’s work pass unfanned 
and unpurged. . . . Our reflection must be alert and 
expert. ... It makes us shrewder than we wish to be.” 
It is this helplessness to be the bland disciple that makes 
this book so vital. The warmest praise of the Master is 
there, and yet courteous alarm-bells are rung on every 
page. 

This doctrine of rejection compels Mrs. Meynell to be 
a vigilant critic of Buskin’s style. Yet there is an eager, 
almost laughing, recognition of the fine things. Thus, from 


some pages “beautiful beyond praise” in Unto this Last, 
Mrs. Meynell gives: 

All England may, if it chooses, become one manu¬ 
facturing town; and Englishmen, sacrificing themselves 
to the good of humanity, may live diminished lives in the 
midst of noise, of darkness, and of deadly exhalation. 
But the world cannot become a factory or a mine. . . . 
Neither the avarice nor the rage of men will ever feed 
them. ... So long as men live by bread, the far away 
valleys must laugh as they are covered with the gold of 
God, and the shouts of the happy multitudes ring round 
the winepress and the well. 

In the chapter on the fifth volume of Modem Painters 
we have: “How exquisitely is this written of the Vene¬ 
tian citizen, with its allusions to certain Greeks—to 
Anacreon, to Aristophanes, and to Hippias Major”: 

No swallow chattered at his window, nor, nestled under 
his golden roofs, claimed the sacredness of his mercy; no 
Pythagorean fowl brought him the blessings of the poor, 
nor did the grave spirit of poverty rise at his side to set 
forth the delicate grace and honour of lowly life. No 
humble thoughts of grasshopper sire had he, like the 
Athenian; no gratitude for gifts of olive; no childish care 
for figs, any more than thistlrs. 

From Prteterita “this magnificent image of the great 
balance of Johnson’s style 

I valued his sentences not primarily because they were 
symmetrical, but because they were just, and clear ... it 
is a method of judgment rarely used by the average public, 
who . . . are as ready with their applause for a sentence 
of Macaulay’s, which may have no more sense in it than a 
blot pinched between double paper, as to reject one of 
Johnson’s, .. . . though its symmetry be as of thunder answer¬ 
ing from two horizons. 

Of censure there is some, too, and it is in this direction 
that we encounter, with distinct regret, what we may call 
Mrs. Meynell’s ukase method of criticism. Page after 
page passes, and the criticism is gracious, experimental, 
or proven; then comes a ukase, an emanation of opinion, 
decisive in inverse proportion to its needlessness. These 
ukases are in your hands before you recover speech. You 
would exclaim, you would summon assistance, but Mrs. 
Meynell passes on in the gentle, deaf autocracy of her 
mood. The ceremony of delivering a ukase cannot be 
better illustrated than by her remarks on one of the most 
famous passages in the Seven Lamps of Architecture. She 
says: 

Buskin’s description of that landscape ... is a finished 
work, exquisite with study of leaf and language, but yet 
not effective in proportion to its own beauty and truth. 
Buskin wrote it in youth, in the impulse of his own dis¬ 
covery of language, and of all that English in its rich 
modern freshness could do under his mastery—and it is 
too much, too charged, too anxious. Some sixty lines of 
“ word-painting” are here, and they are less than this line 
of a poet— 

“ Sunny eve in some forgotten place.” 

This refraining phrase is of more avail to the imagination 
than the splendid subalpine landscape of The Seven Lamps. 

That is a ukase. How civilly you would have accepted 
the whole judgment up to the words “ too anxious ” ! But 
this line of poetry—torn from some antipodean context, 
flicked into the witness box unnamed, unsworn, unremem¬ 
bered, and crucially irrelevant to the case—this pet lamb 
in court, or this rabbit from counsel’s hat, how shall 
we accept it ? how be happy if we do not accept it? 

And yet this is a mild example. On another page, 
after quoting a few sentences of Buskin’s, Mrs. Meynell 
writes, in parenthesis: 

(Buskin, at this time and ever after, used “which” 
where “ that ” would be both more correct and less 
inelegant. He probably had the habit from him who did 
more than any other to disorganise the English language 
—that is, Gibbon.) 
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That is the perfect ukase. Note the intensification of 
authority by the withholding of Gibbon’s name until the air 
has been darkened with his sin. But is it fair, or quite in 
the scheme of things, thus to ban Gibbon in a casual breath ; 
to flout, en passant, the reader’s probable cherished opinion 
of Gibbon, as if it were nothing ? We picture Gibbon’s 
own astonishment, when this judgment is whispered along 
“ the line of the Elysian shades.” He may have expected 
it, may have humbled himself for its coming; but the 
manner of its coming he could not have forseen. “In 
parenthesis! ” we hear him gasp, as he sinks back on 
his couch of asphodel. 

Well, but it is not enough that an interpreter should 
have prayed three times a day “ in his chamber toward 
Jerusalem,” or that he should pronounce the handwriting 
on the wall elegant or not—the question is, Gan he translate 
its meaning ? In this case the question may be hard to 
answer. Our own difficult, incompact impression of Mrs. 
Meynell’s interpretation of Buskin—itself necessarily diffi¬ 
cult and incompact—flies to a phrase, or rather to two words, 
which Mrs. Meynell brings into vital relation with Buskin— 
Mystery and Lesson. She shows that, when dealing with the 
Mystery, Buskin is great; but, “ if ever he has explained 
in vain, registered an inconsequence, committed himself to 
failure, it has been in the generous cause of possible 
rescue—it has been in the Lesson.” The nobility of her 
exposition of Buskin dwells centrally in the fact that, while 
she is sometimes doubtful about the Lesson, or is obliged 
to show (by its arduous compilation) that it was not too 
clearly or consistently delivered, or is constrained to deny 
it as a working precept, she makes us feel how glorious 
were those dealings with the hidden Mystery which issued 
in the peccant Teaching. And the vision of Buskin 
which she leaves in the mind, in the mind of the present 
writer, is that of a man who spent his life in turning over 
with his great clean hand—first in hope, and at last in 
Weariness—the whole assembled result of human art, and 
the registers of its origins. Anon he rose, like one 
drunken with beauty, afflicted with more purpose than 
he could contain or control, to teach from a full, but 
too particular, inspiration. And because in its divine 
frenzy the Lesson was not aimed, shaped, timed, proved, 
eptonised—it was laughed into the street by men whose 
ands stayed in their coat-tails. It would be easy for us 
to show again and again how Mrs. Meynell, having 
wrestled with and reluctantly confuted Buskin’s Lesson, 
has convinced us of his hold on the Mystery. And one 
comes to be very grateful for these long compensating 
swings of the pendulum, and for the smaller reparations. 
One notes how, after some pages of particularly destructive 
criticism on The Two Paths, a dainty justice hastens to 
offer this: 

If I have treated this book with controversy, it was im¬ 
possible to do otherwise. But out of its treasures of 
wisdom take the page in praise of Titian, which ends with 
the passage: “Nobody cares much at heart about Titian ; 
only there is a strange undercurrent of everlasting murmur 
about his name, which means the deep consent of all 
great men that he is greater than they.” 

And surely with this quotation went a tact in its choice, 
for Buskin’s fate and Titian’s are not unlike. Buskin’s 
bitter disappointment when he found that the Turner 
water-colours in the National Gallery, which he had 
arranged with incredible labour, had been absolutely 
forgotten by the public and allowed to fade by Providence, 
produces a fine comment. Buskin had said : “That was 
the first mystery of life to me,” and Mrs. Meynell says : 

The reader will remember that Turner’s pictures were 
not only neglected by men, but also irreparably injured 
and altered by time; to witness this was to endure the 
chastisement of a hope whereof f«w men are capable. 
Surely it is no obscure sign of greatness in a soul—that it 
should have hoped so much. Ninety-and-nine are they 
who need no repentance, having not committed the sin of 


going thus in front of the judgments of heaven—heralds— 
and have not been called back to rebuke as was this one. 
In what has so often been called the dogmatism of Buskin’s 
work appears this all noble fault. 

Upon the discovery of this mystery crowd all the 
mysteries. Who that has suffered one but has also soon 
suffered allP In this great lecture [“The Mystery of 
Life and its Arts ”] Ruskin confesses them one by one, in 
extremities of soul. And he is aghast at the indifferenoe 
not of the vulgar only, but of poets. The seers themselves 
have paltered with the faculty of sight. Milton’s history 
of the fall of the angels is unbelievable to himself, told 
with artifice and invention, not a living truth presented to 
living faith, nor told as he must answer it in the last judg¬ 
ment of the intellectual conscience. “Dante’s.” 

The indifference of the world as to the infinite question 
of religion, ihe indifference of all mankind as to the purpose 
of its little life, of every man as t > the tffect of his little 
life—in an evil hour these puzzles throng the way to the 
recesses of thought. 

We have shown the temper and tendency of Mrs. 
Meynell’s book. If we are now asked whether she 
has evolved from Buskin’s teaching a clear resultant that 
one may copy into one’s pocket-book, and say, “At last, 
this is Buskin’s teaching,” we answer that she has failed 
to do this—because it was not possible. All the more is 
one impressed by the patience which footed every inch of 
the way to a forseen vagueness. But Mrs. Meynell has set 
many things in order, and has put some things in a bright 
light; she has greatly distinguished Buskin’s failure from 
his success; and she has written an intrinsically fine book, 
of which the labour and truthful speaking adumbrate the 
labour and truthful speaking of the Master. 


“ And yet—he is a Master.” 

The Dead City. By Gabriele d’Annunzio. Translated by 

Arthur Symons. (Heinemann.) 

D’Annunzio is a master of unquestionable genius in a very 
questionable school. It is the school which makes parade 
of the fact that it is the offspring of decay, which seeks its 
charm in decay, and has veritably “ made a covenant with 
death.” Exceedingly perfect in technique, vividly imagi¬ 
native, his masterly novels are impregnated with corruption 
in a much deeper sense than that of mere sensuality— 
though this at times is present. To him and the writers 
of his school we are often tempted to cry with Macbeth : 
“Out on ye, owls! nothing but songs of death?” And 
yet—he is a master! 

This latest play of d’Annuuzio’s is most typical of its 
author and of a moribund age and art. As a play it is 
over-soft, over-luxuriant. The copious stage directions of 
Maeterlinck are carried to an excess in which one sees the 
novelist. They become veritable descriptive passages. 
Withal, it is most powerful in its kind, its strictly limited 
kind, though that is not the power of strength nor yet of 
spiritual insight. Infinitely delicate razor-edge of sensation 
pervades the play: its people see with their finger-tips, 
feel at every pore; but it is yet a purely material 
sensi tiveness, it is subtilised, one might almost say vola¬ 
tilised, materiality. Symbolic it is throughout; but the 
symbolism is of the tomb. Incidents are artfully intro¬ 
duced, Maeterlinck-wise, and emphasised, for their figur¬ 
ative and bodeful significance. The scene is laid in 
Argos, looking out on the ashes of Mycenro—a sultry and 
thirsting soil, an expired and dismembered city. The 
atmosphere is laden with death, the characters are marked 
with death like decaying or over-ripe plants; and, unlike 
Shakespeare, there is no character to suggest, however 
tacitly, the sanity from which the others deflect. A 
luxuriant and most sensitive beauty overspreads this 
dramatic cemetery, peopled by the mad. The whole play 
palpitates with a deadly beauty, a mortal and ruinous 
loveliness, which shines as putrescence shines. Our phrase 
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is not overstrained; delirium seems not far from all 
d’Annunzio’s characters; we feel as if we were in an 
asylum for diseased minds, where the ideas of everyone 
are monstrous and distorted, like shadows cast by firelight. 
The blind girl, Anna, at the very outset recounts a dream 
of sudden age—a dream undreamed by the sane, just 
possible in its hideousness to dawning madness: “I felt 
furrowing wrinkles breaking out all over my body; I felt 
the hairs falling from my head in great locks on my lap, 
and my fingers tangled in them as in unwound skeins; 
my gums were emptied, and my lips stuck to them.” 
She complains of the hurry of life in its morbid percep¬ 
tion by her senses: “ In the silence and darkness, some¬ 
times, I hear life hurrying with such a terrible noise, Bianca 
Maria, that I would gladly die, only not to hear it any 
longer.” 

Much of the vividly imaginative speech in this drama, 
like the words we have italicised, oversteps the verge of 
sanity. The very skylarks are fin-de-sUele. “ One,” says 
Alessandro, “fell, all of a sudden, at the feet of my horse, 
heavy as a stone, and lay there, dead, struck by its own 
frenzy, by having sung with too much joy.” It is only 
a decadent skylark that would do that. 

This blind Anna is one of the principal personages. 
Beautiful, though blind,- she is of a preternatural per¬ 
ceptiveness, not inconceivable in one so afflicted, and 
described with touches of exquisite passion and poetry. 
Her husband is Alessandro, a poet, and they are dwelling 
with his bosom friend Leonardo, who is wrapped in the 
search among the ruins of Mycenec for the buried remains 
of the A tridie and Cassandra—victims of the terrible 
tragedy renowned in Greek drama. With him is his 
lovely sister, Bianca Maria, glowing with the flame of 
youthful life, and magnetic to those about her. Leonardo’s 
discovery of the buned A tridie (magnificently described) 
takes place at the close of the first act, nor has his pursuit 
any obvious connexion with the plot; but it is continuously 
suggested that from the soil impregnated with ancient 
crime the buried spirit of dark Greek passions rises as an 
infection upon the living searchers, fevering them with the 
obsession of like sin. The working out of these morbid 
passions among the four constitutes the theme of the 
tragedy. Bianca Maria and Alessandro are violently 
drawn to each other; and the poet’s blind wife, Anna, 
from the beginning divines their love. Leonardo is infected 
with a more sinister disease, obscure to the others, until 
he himself, half-way through the play, reveals it to the 
horrified Alessandro. For this latter reason we cannot 
here deal fully with the play. We can but indicate it as 
the theme of John Ford’s well-known play, and (from a very 
different standpoint) the basis of The Revolt of Islam, as 
8helley originally wrote it. Lovers of contrast may com¬ 
pare Ford with d’Annunzio. The former is far the more 
healthy (so far as is possible with so morbid a theme) and 
dramatic; the latter more finished and levelly poetic— 
more an artist in all but dramatic power. When Leonardo 
realises that Bianca Maria is the source both of his own 
and Alessandro’s obsession, and that Anna is preparing to 
drown herself in order to free her husband for the woman 
she loves as a sister, he comes to the delirious resolve to 
liberate them all by the death of Bianca Maria. The play 
closes as Anna stumbles upon the drowned body of Bianca 
Maria, tended by the poet that loved her and the brother 
that has murdered her. 

This sombre plot, lavishly and resolvedly designed to 
play upon all the nerves of horror, is worked out with 
marvellous intimacy of execution. Dramatic character 
neither exists nor is attempted, save in the most generic 
way. Anna is other-worldly, outside life; Bianca Maria 
is intended for the embodiment of plenitudinous youth. 
Yet she is no less a creature of naked nerve than her 
avowedly neurotic friend. But if you can reconcile your¬ 
self to this universal super-exaltation of sensibility, there 
is tragic keenness and the bare edge of suffering beauty 


in the play. The Italian genius is visible, acute rather 
than wide, as a great writer has described it. “ Fain is 
the exceedingly keen edge of bliss” in the most voluptuous 
passages. Written, for the most part, in a strain of 
eloquence shot with gleaming threads of poetry, it rises 
frequently into poetry absolute and unmingled. D’Annunzio 
is fey of flowers. Their scent, their colour, their profusion 
fill his imagination and overflow continually into his 
imagery. They lend an exquisite metaphor to the lovely 
passage in winch the blind Anna fingers the loosened 
tresses of Bianca Maria: “What hair! what hair! It is 
as soft to the fingers as tepid water flowing! ... It is a 
torrent. It covers you all over. It covers me too. What 
floods! what floods! It has a perfume; it has a thousand 
perfumes. A torrent full of flowers! ” Note that ad¬ 
jective “tepid,” in its connexion with the living warmth 
of hair. The blind girl’s exaltation of perception is most 
subtly described: “ It is as if your fingers saw. . . . 
Each of your fingers is like an eyelid that presses upon 
one. Ah! it is as if your soul came down into the tips of 
your fingers, and the flesh lost its human nature.” With 
the same beauty Bianca Maria is delineated : “ The 
deeire of life radiates from your body like the heat of a 
lighted hearth.” 

The first scene of the second act, in which Alessandro 
declares his love to Bianca Maria, is a marvellous piece of 
eloquent passion, with flashes of lyricism intensified by 
daring imagery. Too long, perhaps, for stage effect, and 
almost certainly too subtle lor a popular audience, the 
speeches carry one away in the reading by their impas¬ 
sioned enchantment. Here are a few snatches : 

Alessandro. 

I have met you in dreams as now I meet you in life. 
You belong to me as if you were my creatiob, formed by 
my hands, inspired by my breath. Your face is beautiful 
in me as a thought in me is beautiful. When your eyelids 
quiver it seems to me that they quiver like my blood, and 
that the shadow of your eyelashes touches the root of my 
heart. 

Bianca Maria. 

Be silent! Be silent! I cannot breathe. Ah, I cannot 
live any longer, I cannot live any longer! 

Alessandro. 

You cannot live if you do not live in me, for me, now 
that you are in my life as your voioe is in your mouth. . . . 

Bianca Maria. 

You exalt with your breath the humblest of creatures. 

I have been only a good sister. . . . 

Alessandro. 

But was there not also another creature living beside 
the good sister ? . . . Wherever there was a trace of the 
great myths or a fragment of the imaginings of beauty 
with which the chosen race transfigures the force of the 
world, she passed with her reviving grace, passing lightly 
over the distance of centuries as if she followed the song 
of the nightingale across a country strewn with ruins. 

This is splendid writing. With Leonardo’s communica¬ 
tion to Alessandro of his dreadful secret, in the ensuing 
scene, begin the most darkly oppressive portions of the 
play, preluding to the final tragedy. It is not possible, 
nor perhaps desirable, to suggest by extracts the power of 
these repellent, yet subtle, scenes. But even this part is 
relieved—or perhaps intensified—by passages of contrasting 
beauty. Such is the wonderfully lovely imagery with 
which Anna describes the statues in fountains: 

They enjoy, at the tame time, rest and fluidity. In 
lonely gardens they sometimes seem in exile, but they are 
not; for their liquid soul never ceases to communicate 
with the far-off mountains, whence they come while yet 
asleep, and shut up in the mass of lifeless mineral. They 
listen astonished to the words that come into their mouth 
from the depths of the earth, but they are not deaf to the 
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colloquies of poets and sages who love to repose there, as 
in a retreat, in the musical shade where marble perpetuates 
a calm gesture. 

Of the final scene, powerful and intensely morbid, we 
can give no conception. The play, as a closet-drama, is, 
perhaps, near perfection in its decadent kind. Nor need 
we attempt more formal criticism. In this case, to describe 
is to criticise, to criticise is to describe. But we should 
add, in conclusion, that Mr. Arthur Symons’s translation 
is admirable—nay, beautiful. 


Birds of the North. 

Among the Birds in Northern Shires. By Charles Dixon. 

Illustrated by Charles Whymper. (Blackie & Co.) 

Mb. Dixon has produced a large, pleasant, gossipping 
book of ornithology, that might prove difficult to road 
straight through, but seems meant for dipping into. You 
can scarcely open it without fishing up something interest¬ 
ing and agreeable. But the exact student, the hunter of 
mere facts, should be warned away. “Northern Shires” 
is in itself a vague expression, and means to Mr. Dixon 
all the counties between Yorkshire and Shetland. He has 
rambled in most of them, but pretends to make no exhaus¬ 
tive study of local ornithology. To show what we mean 
let us instance the raven. He tells us generally that this 
bird is disappearing everywhere except in the Highlands, 
and in a word picture as charming as Mr. Wymper’s 
excellent drawing tells us of his meeting with it in Skye, 
St. Hilda, and on the misty heaths between Sligachan and 
Talisker, but is somewhat indefinite in his references to its 
occurrence in the North of England. This to us proved 
somewhat disappointing. Last year Mr. Christopher 
Leyland, whose zoological collection at Haggerstone might 
have rewarded a visit from Mr. Dixon, informed the 
present writer that a pair of ravens have annually reared 
and brought off a brood of young near Kidlands, his 
Cheviot shooting - place. We searched through Mr. 
Dixon’s references in order to find out, if possible, other 
proofs that the raven, common enough in old days in the 
wild country round Harrow Bog and the Henhole, is 
recovering ground, but all he says is that it frequents 
Dartmoor, hut is only a casual visitant to other English 
moors. From the same authority we learned with regret 
that the merlin, smallest and prettiest of our falcons, and 
so characteristic of the Cheviots, is disappearing. Mr. 
Dixon’s information confirms this account, but lays the 
blame on the gamekeeper, whom he also denounces for 
exterminatiiig kites, buzzards, and hobbies. Not quite 
fairly we think. The growth of one species and the dis¬ 
appearance of another baffles every attempt to find a 
satisfactory reason. If we may trust to the references in 
Shakespeare, old Acts of Parliament, parish records, and 
other documents, literary and antiquarian, choughs and 
crows used to follow the spring plough in equal numbers. 
We use crows in the way of the careless playwright, who 
signifies thereby all the black tribe that ranges from jack¬ 
daw to raven. The chough has become avis rarissima, 
and the rook and daw have multiplied exceedingly. Why ? 
No gamekeeper interferes here. In a water close by 
where these lines are penned the moorhen and coot were 
once equally abundant. They have been neither shot at 
nor disturbed, yet while one has flourished the other has 
dwindled away, and there is not a nest where a score used 
to be. Why ? At one time the kite was the commonest 
of London birds, sitting on the houses and haunting the 
markets. It has become a stranger not only in Fleet-street 
but in the Northern Shires, and no adequate reason can 
be found. The magpie was as familiar to hamlet and 
cottage a few generations back as the starling and sparrow 
are to-day. It is seldom seen now and the jay has become 


abundant. To account for the magpie’s increasing scarcity 
is as difficult as it is to say why a species of butterfly 
appears in myriads and then dwindles tul it is a cherished 
prize of the “ boy-oollector.” 

But this is taking us away from our Northern Shires. 
Frequently in skimming the attractive pages of Mr. 
Dixon we have caught ourselves wondering where and 
how a contrast could be established between the birds of 
the Northern and those .of the Southern Shires. The 
fauna is very nearly the same. On May nights it is true 
you shall not in the bleaker North list the nightingale’s 
“most musical, most melancholy lay”—that is to say, you 
may do so on rare occasions only. Mr. Dixon, who seems 
to accept the current belief that Philomel does not breed 
north of the Trent, may like to know that he has in¬ 
dubitably appeared, to take one place, in the Yale of 
Whittingham. Veracious newspapers told the strange tale, 
and a naturalist of renown went, saw, heard, and ultimately 
attested to the fact—these things being duly chronicled in 
another Mr. Dixon’s charming books, Whittingham Vale. 
Yet the “ voluptuous nightingale ” is not characteristic of 
the Northern night. But there are far more owls. To 
hear them hooting in Chillingham Park, or about Ford 
Castle, or in the dark Flooden woods is to wonder where 
they find holes enough to live in during daytime. And if 
you follow the ploughman on a spring day the crowd 
behind will not be quite the same in the North as in the 
South Black is the prevailing, almost the uniform hue 
behind the Wilts or Glo’ster plough-boy; all the way from 
Lincolnshire to the Highlands, gulls—the blackheaded 
one Lams ridibundut —turns the black into piebald. In¬ 
deed, this inland breeding gull lends a character to the 
North, nesting sometimes in the pond of a beautiful park, 
sometimes in bog or mountain tarn, always carrying with 
it something of the freshness, the colour, and even the 
sound of the sea. Yet its tastes are fickle and wayward. 
A gull pond—we like not the expression gullery—is a 
beautiful ornament to a manor, but is difficult to establish, 
and the creatures forsake it at slight provocation. We do 
not think they have ever been enticed back to Paston Lake 
—dear to boyish memory for many a long summer day's 
erch-fishing — and very few go to Pallinsbum now. 
uperstition says they were attached to the family of 
Askew and that they have not been so friendly since the 
present head of it assumed the name of Bobertson, and in 
accordance with the will of his father-in-law made Lady- 
kirk his chief residence. 

The streams of the North, tumbling as they do from the 
hills and abounding in shallows, runs, and cascades, 
suit that merry bird, the dipper, better than the smooth 
Tennysonian brooks of the South, and he is, accordingly, 
a familiar of the angler. But the kingfisher — that 
“ refulgent avine gem,” as Mr. Dixon calls him with some 
“ profusion of epitaphs ”—shows himself rarely on the 
Tweed. You are more likely to meet with him in St. 
James’s Park than the Braes of Yarrow. The heron, 
however, stands on one leg and admires his reflection in 
the pool, not by any means so wild and shy as he is in the 
home counties, where he carries about with him memories 
of the punting sea-ooast gunner. Mingled with the brawl 
of the water is the sand-piper’s eternal scream, especially in 
May and June, when the anxieties of nesting-lime are at 
their worst. To the fisherman, too, comes the wail of the 
curlew, here a bird of the mountain more than of the sea- 
coast ; and all the summer day the white gulls flash to 
the sunlight as they wing up and down the water-courses 
seeking for fish. 

It is doubtful how far Mr. Dixon is justified in lamenting 
the extinction of birds of prey, since very great changes 
have occurred in the last two decades. As far as bird life 
is affected, the chief of these are the desertion of the 
country by the peasant and the greater strictness with 
which land and stream are preserved. Probably Mr. 
Dixon would say the latter circumstance operates against 
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all bird life, except that of pheasants, partridges, and 
grouse. That is not so, really. Take the Grey family as 
an example. They own some of the best, and much of 
the wildest, land in the North. But ornithology is a 
tradition and a passion with them. Sir Edward Grey, for 
instance, knows birds as well as he does the South African 
Blue Books. Earl Grey is fascinated by the same study, 
and the relative who manages his estates, together with a 
dozen others, is peculiarly interested in wild life. Now, 
with angling stopped, and tourists shut off from the 
mountains—you cannot go to drink out of Marmion’s 
Well, or climb Cheviot, without permission—is it not 
probable that the fauna is undergoing change ? We have 
the best authority for saying that it is, and what has 
taken place in one district is occurring elsewhere. If Sir 
Edward Grey would only give us that book on birds which 
he has so frequently been asked to write, it is probable 
that this view would be confirmed. 

Of course, this is not written in a spirit of fault-finding 
with Mr. Dixon. He knows his birds well, and it would 
be asking an impossibility to expect that one man should 
deal intimately with the vast tract of land he covers. His 
writing is generally good, and sometimes very good indeed, 
but it would be improved by the elimination of such 
eccentricities as the habitual use of pattere as the singular 
of pattern. Mr. Whymper’s illustrations are beyond 
praise. 


The American and the Provencal Amorists. 

The Troubadourt at Home. By Justin H. Smith. 2 vols. 

(Putnam’s.) 

One needs a particular variety of mind to be greatly 
interested in the troubadours of tradition. The practical 
man, for example, can see nothing in them whatever but 
midsummer madness. To write long odes to a lady’s eye¬ 
brows, and, more, to sing them under the walls of an 
insanitary castle at midnight, to the accompaniment of a 
guitar—this is nothing in a practical man’s way. Had 
the ordinary troubadour the desire to make the lady his 
wife it might be different; but for the most part the lady 
was already married (although “Provence,” said Daudet, 
“ is polygamous ”), and two or three other troubadours 
were engaged in compiling similar aggregations of 
amorous tropes for the same lady; each poet’s aim being 
less to induce her to smile upon him than to win the 
approval of the judge to whom the rival effusions would 
be submitted. All this discourages the practical man 
from extending his sympathies to the Provencal brother¬ 
hood of amorists. The romantic minded reader has more 
tenderness for them, but it is probable that he, too, would 
like something less poetical and more practical. The 
schoolboy is interested in Blonde!, the friend of Richard 
Cceur de Leon, but to carry a guitar when one might 
carry a battle-axe does not strike him as a brilliant choice 
of weapon. Without enumerating other types of readers, 
it may be said that among us Northerners the troubadour 
of tradition is somewhat lacking in fascination. He 
belongs to the region of comic opera. We tolerate him as 
a gay, witty, insouciant fellow, good company enough in 
his frothy way, and there we leave him. 

But the facts of his character are otherwise. In these 
two large entertaining and patient volumes the troubadour 
stands out as a more complete, a more all-round man than 
tradition has permitted him to be: a fighter as well as a 
singer, a lover as well as a love-maker, a man of affairs as 
well as a jester. Mr., or Professor, Smith (for the author 
is Professor of Modern History at Dartmouth College in 
America) writes the history of the troubadours with extra¬ 
ordinary minuteness; and the ordinary reader will lay 
down his two large volumes with a very different idea of 
their worth from that with which he took them up. 


Perhaps Mr. Smith is too fond of conjecturing as to the 
habits of his heroes, but for the most part the acoount is 
sober and, we feel assured, accurate. As a specimen of 
his imaginative faculty us well as of the variousness of the 
troubadour character, take this passage—a picture of the 
state of Provence on one bright morning in 1182: 

Marcabru, Raimbaut d’Aurenga, and tbe Countess of 
Dia have passed off the stage, and Sordel is not yet alive; 
but most of the great singers are somewhere to be found. 
Bern art de Ventadom, too old for violent pleasures, is just 
sitting down to a quiet game of chess in the palace of 
Toulouse; while Peire Rogier is pacing slowly back and 
forth in the cloister of Grammont, and his old love— 
Ermengarda of Narhonne—discusses with King Amfos the 
wisdom of leaguing themselves with Henry II. of England 
against the Count of Toulouse. Faidit might be seen 
climbing the zigzags of Ventadom with a new song for 
Maria. Stormy Bom is raving about Autafort, preparing 
to oust his brother; while his bookish neighbour, Boraeil. 
thankful to be out of the battle at his native place, is far 
on the way to Spain, wishing he could forget the incon¬ 
stant Escaronha. Daniel could be found in Beauville 
“swimming up-stream ” with all his might, while Vidal, 
looking often at his ring, sighs for the beautiful Viscountess 
of Marseille. Peire d’Alvernhe, not in a sentimental mood 
this morning, is recovering from last night’s concert in 
the castle hall of Puivert by hunting the deer, and the 
Monk of Montaudon has just rolled out of bed at Aurillac 
after making a night of it. 

That passage gives the temper of the book. It is a 
leisurely pageant of hot Southerners, singing, fighting, 
loving, pretending to love, blustering, laughing, philo¬ 
sophising; and the background is Provence, with its 
wonderful old walls, its sunny, lazy life, its roses, its bright 
eyes, its flashes of colour. Truly a fascinating book, the 
fruit of true zeal, the reflection of a very agreeable 
temperament. 

The fault of Mr. Smith’s book is its length. His 
subject so pleases him that he cannot restrain his 
enthusiasm: he babbles on and on, translating here, 
paraphrasing there, fondling the towns with the love of an 
Old Mortality, eulogising his heroes, telling of pretty 
little persoual adventures on his road. He writes very 
well (and very differently from professors of modem 
history in English colleges) and his mind is gay and 
sympathetic and his eyes and ears ever alert for pleasant 
impressions. This being so, we are the more sorry that 
his book is so unwieldy. It contains something like 
350,000 words when 100,000 would have been ample. 
Perhaps some day he will treat the whole work as a quarry 
from which to dig out a block of pure marble. Or he 
might cut the book into two ; for not only are the historical 
portions, the biographies and criticisms of the troubadours, 
good, but Mr. Smith’s own narrative is good too—some¬ 
thing in the manner of the Tracelt with a Donkey in the 
Cevennet, yet by no means imitative or derivative. One 
adventure, indeed, Mr. Smith had in common with R. L. S. 
(and in common also with another lover of old Prance, 
Mr. Hamerton): he was arrested as a spy. We quote 
part of the account of the judicial proceedings: 

“Whoare you?” 

“ An American.” 

“ Grossly improbable, monsieur. What are you here 

for ? ” 

“ To find the picturesque and the historic.” 

“ What do you find of that sort here f ” 

“ Exceedingly little.” 

“ Ah, you are looking for the picturesque and tbe 
historic and you come to a place where there is neither 1 
You refute yourself. It is very grave, monsieur.” 

He shook his head and nodded solemnly to himself a 
long time, and I began to feel rather guilty. 

“ Very singular, monsieur, very singular. Have you 
no papers, nothing ? ” 

“ Oh, yes! ” I handed him a letter from our embassy 
in Paris, recommending me to the authorities of southern 
France. 
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“ It is a forgery,” he exclaimed after reading it. “Any¬ 
body could get up such a letter. How do I know whose 
signature that is P It is not authentic. It is a forgery. 
If it were genuine, why didn’t you produce it sooner r ” 

I was clearly convicted, not only by his logic, but by 
my own papers. 

The incident is presented with humour. Mr. Smith can 
write also like this of the Provencal people of to-day. 
The town referred to is Aix : 

The only live people seem to be the smell tradesmen, 
and they live only once a week. Every one has a batlide, 
a garden in the suburbs, and he may always be found 
there on Sunday. In the shade of his arbour he drains a 
flagon of good wine, expands his chest, bandies mocking 
pleasantries, sings out the old songs of Provence, and with 
a turn of the eye repeats its old proverbs: “ A man’s 
shadow is worth a hundred women’’; “ To lie well is a 
talent, to lie ill a vice ” ; “ One half of the world laughs 
at the other half ”; “ Praise the sea, but stay on dry 
land”; “Water spoils wine, carts spoil roads, women 
spoil men.” 

There is enough there to show that he entered the 
country in the right spirit. And here is another proof of 
Mr. Smith’s non-professorial fitness to be the historian of 
the Midi and its happy folk. Henri, it should be explained, 
was convoying Mr. Smith to Courthezon. Henri, who was 
expecting to be met, suddenly exclaimed: “ Oh, there 
they are! there they are; they are coming! ” Mr. Smith 
continues: 

Three specks are crawling along the edge of the shrub¬ 
bery, a quarter of a mile away. 

“ It is my sister and her coutine from the faun; and oh ! 
la petite fillette. Venez done, venez done.” Then realising 
that they cannot hear a word, and will be long in arriving, 
he dashes down the hill like a chamois. 

After a while they all come tugging up together. La 
coutine is a buxom country girl of sixteen almond harvests, 
and La Petite a demoiselle of six, with short hair tied in a 
humorous queue. The bite whisks off a hat—never mind, 
it is recovered. The cousine't skirt blows into her face; 
the purple ribbon comes off the fillette’a queue and the hair 
flies blustering over her face—never mind, so much the 
more fun. La Petite trips on a big stone, and is righted 
up with a pull and a shout So up they come, laughing 
and chatteling, putting themselves to rights and getting 
put wrong again by the pranky wind, holding each other 
fast, and Henri holding most of all the rosy coutine. 


Other New Books. 

Our Stolen Summer. By Mary Stuart Boyd. 

A tour of the world is no new thing, and critical guns 
are ready loaded with the terrible word “ hackneyed ” to 
fire at the adventurer whose pen is dedicated to any region 
less novel than a “ virgin peak.” Yet every record in 
which the adventurer has described what lives and changes, 
rather than what vegetates imperturbably in museums and 
galleries, is a fresh record and worth the reading. Of 
such is Mrs. Boyd’s volume, which her husband has 
illustrated profusely with spirited line drawings. The 
travellers were part-spectators of the mild explosion known 
as the Samoan war, but it would be absurd to call the 
bombardment of Apia the centre-piece of the book. The 
description of a Tongan wedding is more to our mind. 
In it we learn that “ a pillow is the one article of actual 
furniture indispensable in the starting of a South Sea 
Island home,” As it appears that “ stools of dark 
polished wood ” are “ distinctive Tongan pillows,” we 
may suppose that the saying “ uneasy lies the head that 
wears the crown ” has in Tonga lost its peculiar pathos. 
Writing on the Tongan coaling station Mrs. Boyd says : 

Owing to the still lingering influence of the singularly 
comprehensive code of crimes framed by the notorious 


missionary-politician, Shirley Baker, almost everybody in 
Nukualofa is serving a term of punishment for some half- 
imaginary offence. One of these laws forbids any man to 
wear the shoulders uncovered—a rule which, apart from 
the discomfort entailed thereby in a tropical climate, has 
proved conducive to pulmonary disease; as during the 
frequent heavy rains the thin outer vests get drenched, 
and moisture that would roll harmlessly off a well-oiled 
skin is apt to bequeath a chill when left to dry on the 
body. 

Mrs. Boyd is under the impression that in Maoriland 
her party witnessed the haha, but the scandalous nature of 
the haka (vide Mr. Kerry-Nicholls’s King Country, p. 87) 
renders it probable that they were entertained by a 
comparatively decorous substitute. The tourists finished 
their land-travels in the United States. How times have 
changed there, to be sure! What would a certain Mr. 
Legree say to this: “In Central Park, on Sunday afternoon, 
we saw a benevolent-appearing, gold-spectacled negro, 
attired in superfine broadcloth, taking an airing in his 
handsome carriage with a white coachman and footman 
on the box.” Chinatown, in ’Frisco, seems to have 
revealed to Mrs. Boyd the secret of the Celestial’s toilet. 
“The length and thickness of the pigtails surprised us,” 
she writes, “until we discovered that all were closely 
intertwined with strands of black silk.” Master Boyd’s 
fleeting eligibility for half-price tickets determined the 
epoch of the expedition, and his foot-gear (renewed from 
time to time) supplies his mother with a humorous topic. 
Beer is beer, even small beer; and who would grudge a 
kindly, serious, intelligent Englishwoman her little joke ? 
(Blackwood. 18s.) 

Greater Canada. By E. B. Osborn, B.A. 

What do we owe to the Hudson’s Bay Company ? The 
“peaceful acquisition,” says Mr. Osborn, “of a territory 
as large as the whole of Europe.” Prince Rupert was the 
Company’s first governor; “ our dear and entirely beloved 
cousin ” Charles II. quaintly calls him in the Royal Charter 
for Incorporating the Hudson’s Bay Company, granted in 
1670. In this useful book, which contains a map, the text 
of the charter, a chronological table of North-western 
history and other supplements, Mr. Osborn attempts a 
combination of historical events and emigrant’s practical 
guide. The historical part is rather tantalising. It is 
conceivable that a large section of the public have forgotten 
the career of Louis Riel, with which Mr. Osborn evidently 
supposes them to be familiar, although this “ descendant 
of St. Louis” made such stir in 1870 and 1885, indulged 
in the picturesque diet of blood cooked in milk, and 
lived to be hanged. Many will turn to these pages for 
information about gold. They will be warned off the 
Klondike if they trust Mr. Osborn, for it would seem that 
the royalty on the production claimed by the Government 
prohibits a claim owner from making any profit to speak 
of even on a winter’s work resulting in 75,000 dollars’ 
worth of dust. 

It is not generally known [says Mr. Osborn] that the 
first discovery of gold in British Columbia occurred in 
1852—six years before the Great Bush to the Fraser River— 
at Mitohell Harbour, on the west coast of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 

Mr. Osborn suggests that young men “ capable of acquiring 
and applying a modicum of scientific knowledge” might go 
to the old placer mining camps resolved to trace “ the gold 
of alluvial diggings to its source in the living rock.” But 
Mr. Osborn does not allow his reader to forget the fur 
industry, which, after all, is the oldest source of wealth in 
Greater Canada. In conclusion, the philosopher, with his 
eye on future rack rents, may reasonably regret the system 
which admits of the acquisition of extensive and valuable 
freeholds in new colonies by private individuals. (Chatto. 
3s. 6d.) 
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Fiction. 

“ My First Book.” 

The Gentleman from Indiana. By Booth Tarkington. 

(Grant Richards. 6s.) 

A Lady of the Regency. By Mrs. Stepney Rawson. 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

A Kent Squire. By F. W. Hayes. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Complaint is often made that, in the “rush” of modem 
literary production, the first books of new authors are 
bruised against the wall and trodden under foot, and that 
much promising merit is thereby stifled and lost. Further, 
it is stated that, established authors being perfectly capable 
of succouring themselves, literary criticism should direct 
its Samaritan attentions first and chiefly to the unesta¬ 
blished, not only out of kindness to the unestablished, but 
for the good of literature and mankind. We have here 
three first novels by three new novelists, carefully selected 
and upraised from the seething mass of the latest fiction, 
and the curious thing is that all three authors, in their 
respective ways, are likely to do well and achieve pros¬ 
perity of sorts. Now it is a mistake to imagine, as many 
do, that a first novel usually bears the outward signs of 
being a first novel—marks of immaturity, ignorance, mis¬ 
directed strength, or splendid error. The history of the 
great novelists supports this contention. Consider 
Waver ley, Wuthering Heights, Treasure Island, and de Mau¬ 
passant’s Boule de Suif. Quite probably the average 
excellence of first novels is higher than the average 
excellence of second, third, tenth, or n lh novels. Most 
authors spend themselves more lavishly upon the first 
book than upon any other. Time is nothing, trouble 
is nothing, expense of spirit is nothing—in the writing of 
that adored and marvellous volume. As regards the three 
novels named at the head of this article, no one could 
assert from internal evidence that they were the first-fruits 
of talent. It is by no means a case of the young idea 
timorously putting forth its pale green shoot. Therefore, 
the attitude of the critic towards them must be even as his 
attitude towards other novels, and not that of the old 
gentleman patting clever youngsters on the head. 

He is indeed a bold reviewer who would pat Mr. Booth 
Tarkington on the head. For The Gentleman from Indiana 
has sold fifty thousand copies in America, and in un- 
enthusiastic England has reached a second edition. It is 
of course an American novel. Mr. Tarkington takes the 
tiny township of Plattville, Carlow County, State of 
Indiana, and presents it to you with a decidedly attractive 
admixture of wit and sentiment. The reasons of his 
popularity are plain on the face of the book. The 
description of Plattville, with which the story opens, has 
an admirable verve, and shows also much fine observation. 
It is not the observation, however, but the rather pert and 
irresponsible wit that tells. “ People did not come to 
Plattville to live, except through the inadvertency of being 
bom there.” Lo! a phrase which the reader can seize, 
laugh at, and remember. Having prepared his environ¬ 
ment, Mr. Tarkington plants into it a hero at once heroic 
and lovable. John Harkless—“ the great John Harkless ” 
he was called at College—is really a charming character, 
not conceived at all on original lines, but nevertheless 
genuinely and forcefully conceived. It is the function of 
Harkless, journalist, to wake up Plattville, and he does so 
in a manner effectively dramatic. Plattville begins to 
move, and one of its first actions is to raise Harkless to 
the height of demi-god. The hero falls into love and into 
danger. Caught at last by the “ White-Caps,” those 
marauders whom he had tried to extinguish and whom 
the inhabitants of Plattville could not teach him to fear, 
he is witched away, and given up for dead. Naturally he 
arrives again, shaken but sound, and when he discovers 


that the heroine has been conducting his newspaper for 
him with extraordinary acumen and success, there is no 
alternative but a finale of orange-blossoms. Helen, this 
lady journalist, has the true heroine’s strength and 
fascination. “ When you saw her, or heard her, or 
managed to be around, anywhere she was, why, if you 
couldn’t get up no hope of marryin’ her, you wanted to 
marry somebody.” (Another phrase!) The principal fault 
of Mr. Tarkington’s novel is an occasional uncertainty in 
the handling of the narrative—a tendency to diffuseness, 
to go nowhere in particular. The merit of it lies in its 
sincerity, the richness of its imaginative inspiration, and 
its continual surprising wittiness. There is stuff in the 
book, and plenty of it. We may express the hope that 
Mr. Tarkington will perpend upon the question of style. 
His writing is loose and undistinguished, and he has 
scarcely even begun to put a valuation on words as words. 

Mrs. Stepney Rawson, the author of A Lady of the 
Regency, is clearly a stylist by instinct. She has the 
literary temperament, which fondles words, and treats them 
like human beings (as they ought to be treated). In 
various respects, her novel is the most promising of the 
three before us. Decidedly, it is the most finished literary 
achievement, and the most ambitious in conception. 
Mrs. Rawson has occupied herself with an historical period 
unaccountably overlooked by novelists in search of fresh 
woods and pastures new—1800 to 1820 The central, but 
not the chief, personage of the story is the Regent’s wife, 
Caroline of Brunswick, that figure which, to the haughty 
eyes of history, would be ridiculous were it not almost 
intolerably pathetic. June Cherier, the heroine, and the 
“ lady ” of the title, beoomes a Court damsel after the ruin 
of the gigantic North Country squire her father, and the 
plot moves amid all the complicated mazes of Court 
intrigue. Mrs. Rawson has dealt royally with her 
royalties. She gives dignity even to Caroline, and her 
portrait of the Prince Regent is brilliant. Queen Charlotte 
and the Princess Charlotte are equally good. The scenes 
between the Prince Regent and June Cherier, between 
Caroline and that flawless gentleman Mr. Stephen Heseltine, 
and between Queen Charlotte and Mr. Frewin, are all 
executed in the true elevated romantic manner. In par¬ 
ticular, the closing chapters of Caroline’s futile career, 
and her exclusion from Westminster Abbey on Coronation 
Day, have a mournful dramatic impressiveness which 
sticks in the memory. A Lady of the Regency seems to us 
to be, in a special sense, the direct and honest expression 
of a literary individuality — an individuality sensitive, 
intense, and courageous. The characters are out of one 
mould; every one, good and bad, noble and despicable, 
has distinction; spectrum analysis would reveal the same 
prismatic colours in each. In short, all the acquired 
cautiousness of the reviewer cannot hinder us from assert- 
ting that A Lady of the Regency is a remarkable novel. 
It handles a large theme largely, it offers a complete 
picture of an epoch, and it does not once fail at a critical 
point. Perhaps it might with advantage have been a 
little shorter. We have not, for instance, discovered the 
exact raison d’etre of Chapters X., XI., and XII., and we 
scarcely think that the early marriage of the heroine 
enters with sufficient usefulness into the scheme of 
motivation. 

Mr. F. W. Hayes is much more hackneyed in subject 
and methods; but he appears to have in him the root of a 
popular success. He does again, but somewhat differently, 
what has beon done a thousand times before. His sub¬ 
title—“ Being a Record of Certain Adventures of Ambrose 
Gwynett, Esquire, of Thornhaugh ”—must inevitably give 
pause to the reader satiated with conventional fantasias 
upon the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Mr. Hayes 
has immense fertility in the invention of incident, though 
none of his incident is precisely new, and his use of 
coincidence (see, for example, that on p. 162) is too free. 
The characters are for the most part stock figures, doing 
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the usual feats, and uttering the usual sentiments. Take 
the soliloquy of that smooth villain, the Abbe Gaultier, on 
20: “‘So,’ he said to himself venomously, ‘it is 
. Ambrose Gwynett of Thomhaugh—what devils of 
names! — who is in the way. All the worse for M. 
Ambrose Gwynett of Thomhaugh. Muriel Dorrington is 
for me, M. Gwynett—for me, Armaud Gaultier, if a 
hundred of you stood in my way.’ ” From such a speech 
the whole novel might be deduced. Mr. Hayes’s originality 
lies in his fixed determination not to be tedious, but to 
“ cut the cackle and come to the ’osses.” He has 
apparently tried to make his novel as much like a play as 
possible. No descriptions, no divagations, no neat little 
essays, but all action and rapid dialogue. If it is necessary 
to clear the ground, the ground is cleared by the characters 
themselves in dramatic converse. Playgoers will remember 
Sardou’s old trick of beginning a scene with a couple of 
explanatory gossiping servants. This device is very well, 
used in moderation ; but we think Mr. Haves has carried 
it to excess. For the rest, his novel is distinctly read¬ 
able, despite its length—444 close pages, and a sequel 
threatened! 


Notes on Novels. 

[These not** on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Voices nr the Night. By Flora Annie Steel. 

Mrs. Steel’s new story is a veritable warehouse of 
Indian goods. The story centres in the family of Sir 
George Arbuthnot, Lieut. - Governor of Nushapore. 
Plague and famine and superstition and treason play 
their parts, and the depths of Indian life, European and 
native, are plumbed. The spirit of the book is hinted at 
in these words of the Prologue: “ The threatening voice 
paused as a dull reverberation shivered through the chill 
air. It was the first gun of the Imperial salute which 
every New Year’s morning proclaims that Victoria, 
Kaiser-i-hind, reigns over the fog, and the voices in it . . . 
Between the beats of the guns the voioes had their way 
unchecked. About what ? That is a difficult question to 
answer when the voices are in the night.” (Heinemann. 
6s.) 

Love and Mr. Lewisham. By H. G. Wells. 

Here Mr. Wells reverts to the quiet matter and manner 
of his Wheels of Chance. Mr. Lewisham is a young school¬ 
master who hangs a schema of work, and sundry splendid 
mottoes, on his bedroom walls, where he “ could see them 
afresh every morning as bis head came through his 
shirt." He is but eighteen when we meet him, and is 
thinking “little of Love, but much of Greatness.” But 
Mr. Wells makes him think of love; makes him marry 
hastily ; makes the schema turn yellow and crumpled ; and 
makes us enjoy the humours and poignancies of a hasty 
marriage with its sweetness, squalor, and exclusion of 
Greatness from Mr. Lewisham’s life. (Harper & Brothers. 
68 .) 

Ursula. By K. Douglas King. 

Ursula’s governess wrote of her when she was eight and 
a half: “She wishes to dominate me, and generally tries 
to take the lead in the household. ... At present she 
walks like a young savage, and is absolutely ignorant. . . . 
When I asked her, sarcastically, if she could do anything, 
she replied with impertinent coolness: ‘ Well, I bet I can 
saddle my pony faster than Jim (the stable boy) can; and 
I cured our collie when be had fits, when even the vet. 
had given him up.’ ” Ursula has Russian relatives, goes 
to them, and has adventures in travel and love. A bright 
story. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Footfall of Fate. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

A typical story of English life, by the author of The 
Senior Partner , and many other novels. Country-house 


people, London people, up-river people walk and talk at 
Abbotsmead. “ Each day some fresh fact enlivened 
Abbotsmead. First it was bruited about that Foster had 
been commissioned to erect a temporary ballroom, and 
people asked: ‘ What! isn’t Rosebank large enough ? ’ 

. . . She engaged the Riverford String Band.” (Wliite 
& Co. 6s.) 

Life’s Trivial Round. By Rosa N. Carey. 

Miss Carey’s new novel is in the minor domestic key 
which she has made her own. “ I Take Possession of the 
Brown Parlour,” “A Controversy about the West Room,” 
“Hope Helps to Shell the Peas,” and “I Take Posses¬ 
sion of the Porch Room” are chapter headin gs which 
prepare us for the last, “The Chiming of Wedding 
Bells.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

George Lenwood. By W. Naismith. 

A kailyard story, full of ministers, and goodness, and 
etiquette. The author’s fine writing makes for laughter. 
Two lovers on a sofa : “ They sat thuB—they took no note 
of time—their faces, sunbeams; their souls, suns—in 
silent ecstasy—perhaps the period in most human lives of 
the purest, sweetest ecstasy; they sat thus for the space of 
fifteen minutes, shining, and were so shining when Mrs. 
St. Clare, who had left the room when they had sat down 
together with the album, entered again.” (Gardner. 6s.) 

Unleavened Bread. By Robert Grant. 

A big study of American life, with the heroine’s divorce 
proceedings early in the story. The local politics of 
Benharn are the background to Selma White’s principles 
and loves. “On the following day Lyons vetoed the 
Gas Bill” is not an inspiring sentence in itself, but it 
occurs in the rounding - off of an interesting story. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Chioamon Stone. By Clive Phillips-Woolley. 

A gallant story of fortune-hunting in Alaska, with 
much of Indians and volcanoes thrown in, by the author 
of Gold, Gold in Cariboo. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Colonial Born. By G. Firth Scott. 

A tale of the Queensland bush. The heroine, Aileen, is 
a typical colonial girl, a horsewoman and a fluent talker. 
Of gold-seeking life there is plenty in the chapters called 
“ The Rout of Boulder Creek ” and “ The Sway of Gold.” 
(Sampson Low. 6s.) 

Daniel Herrick. By Sidney Robert Burchell. 

The hero, who tells the story, is a news-writer of the 
reign of Charles II., and he becomes mixed up with a 
secret revolutionary party, and is sentenced to death. 
But Margery’s happiness is not sacrificed. The King, 
Lady Casuemaine, and other ladies of the Court are intro¬ 
duced, and the historical basis of the story has been care¬ 
fully laid. (Gay & Bird. 6s.) 

Robin Hood. By A. Alexander. 

“A romance of the English Forest.” “S’death. . . . 
List! . . . ‘ Have at them!’...' Good, my lord’ . . . 

‘ Thou sittest thy Saladin like a leech, but I jolt me up 
an’ down like a popinjay.’ ” (Burleigh. 6s.) 

The Thorn Bit. By Dorothea Conyers. 

“ She puzzled for a moment, and then found the correct 
horsey terms for the bay’s faults. ‘Too leggy, and no 
bone,’ she said discontentedly.” These are typical sen¬ 
tences from this novel of fox-hunting, dancing, Queen’s 
Hussars, and the Murphy girls. For motto, Mr. Kipling’s: 
Pleasant the snaffle of Courtship, improving the manners 
and carriage, 

But the colt who is wise will abstain from the terrible 
thorn bit of Marriage. 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
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The A.B.C. of Maeterlinck. 

It were an easy matter to make fun of Maeterlinck. One 
has but to dwell upon peculiarities in the form of his 
expression, regardless of the spirit and meaning out of 
which they arise. This was done recently with some 
success in a review article. 

Those who wish to approach Maeterlinck seriously, to 
know what he is and what he has to say, will not be 
deterred by superficial eccentricities. Take, for instance, 
the propensity of his dramatic characters to the repetition 
of words and phrases and exclamations. Who that has 
studied human nature has not observed its tendenoy in 
times of great soul stress to use over and over again the 
same simple words or exclamations until they become 
fraught with the awful significance of intense pain, of 
great passion, of supreme gladness ? To quote instances 
of this in Shakespeare, where they are so many and so 
well known, were superfluous. But let anyone call up the 
dosing scenes of “ Othello,” for example, and note the 
“ iterance,” as Othello himself oalls it, when Emilia’s 
amazement can find no other expression for a time than 
the repeated utterance of “My husband.” Mark how 
Othello harps on a word and repeats an exclamation. 

Of course, this sort of thing must be bora of insight and 
feeling. When a writer, once having observed this 
tendency of an overwrought mind to repetition, resorts to it 
as a mechanical device for the conjuring up of an emotion 
which he does not feel, the effect is fatal. His work then 
ceases to be art: it degenerates into artifice. It has been 
charged against Maeterlinck that he does this. Perhaps it 
does sometimes seem that the situation is not sufficiently 
intense to make these repeated exclamations and observa¬ 
tions quite natural. 

It is not unfrequently the case that an artist feels a 
situation more strongly than he can vividly set it forth, and 
his expressions are then apt to be bora rather of his own 
feeling of the situation than of the situation as presented 
to the spectator. In such a case he is to be charged 
with imperfect command over his material and of the 
vehicle of expression which he has chosen, but by no means 
with device and insincerity. 

And there are in Maeterlinck many examples of this 
repetition being inevitable. That is to say, the dramatist 
has so entered into the heart of his characters that what 
he makes them say is what they could not but say; is, 
indeed, the natural and inevitable expression of themselves 
under given circumstances. Take, e.g., Selysette’s repeated 
statement: “I was leaning over and I fell.” She has 
sacrificed herself for the happiness of the other two. But, 
to secure the fruit of her sacrifice—the happiness of the 
others—they must not know that she has thrown herself 
down. Their joy in each other would be dashed by their 
remembrance of the price paid for it—the life of Selysette. 
But in great pain and with fast fading strength she cannot 
elaborate her explanation. By a sublime instinct she 
reserves her strength for the maintaining of her purpose. 
Her mind is fixed. No amount of pleading and persua¬ 
sion can shake her resolution. In answer to all expostula¬ 
tions and appeals she quietly repeats: “I was leaning 


over and I fell. I was leaning over and I fell.” This 
steadily-maintained prevarication reveals and illumines as 
nothing else could do the greatness and beauty of the 
simple and inarticulate soul of Selysette, beside whom 
Aglavaine, with all her fine speeches, becomes dwarfed, 
and Melleander is contemptible. And so in other 
instances that might be given, this repetition has such 
intense and revealing force, is so instinct with soul, that 
it can only be the offspring of that which it reveals. 

It is not as an artist that Maeterlinck appeals to the 
majority of his readers. They do not greatly concern 
themselves with art. They are people who have their 
lives to live, their burdens to bear, their problems to solve, 
their appointed tasks to perform, their loves, their sorrows, 
their disappointments, and their temptations to go through 
with, and who withal have their desire for the grace and 
culture of life. What they feel after in a writer is not 
perfection of artistic form, but wisdom and guidance in 
daily life. It is to such people that Maeterlinck brings 
great help. How then does he help them ? What has he 
to say to them? What, in a word, is Maeterlinck’s 
gospel ? 

It is, after all, a very simple one and ancient. He 
reaches it with a new emphasis, sheds new light upon it, 
raws new and sometimes startling deductions from it; but 
it is in reality the everlasting gospel which one finds in all 
great religions, in all great poetry, and in all true philosophy, 
for Maeterlinck in drama and essay never ceases to preach 
the supremacy, the sufficiency, and the imperishable beauty 
of -Soul. But so peculiarly has Maeterlinck made this 
region of the soul his home, and so remarkably has he set 
forth subtle and elusive phases and fleeting aspects of the 
soul, moods of the soul well-nigh inexpressible and tenses 
transitory as a dream, that what he says comes to us at 
times with almost the force of a new revelation. Because, 
of this dealing with the soul, and with the more obscure 
movements of the soul, he has been called a mystic, more 
a mystic than an artist, with the assumption that mysticism 
is destructive of art. Great art has again and again been 
mystical, has again and again dwelt in the spell-bound 
twilit land which lies between the Known and the Un¬ 
known. Whether we call Maeterlinck a mystic or not 
depends on our definition of mysticism. In the present 
writer’s understanding of the term he is a mystic, and is 
not, therefore, a worse artist nor a less reliable teacher. 

But if any were to insist on his own definition of 
mysticism, and to say that a mystic is one who has lost 
his hold upon reality, who has shut his ears and closed 
his eyes to the actual, who has got drunk upon his own 
nerve fluid, deeming it the wine of God, who has become 
enamoured of the vagaries of his own brain, and watches 
it spin upon nothing, regarding its intoxicated gyrations 
as more momentous than the motion of the spheres, we 
should simply content ourselves with protesting that Maeter¬ 
linck is not a mystic, for he keeps his eyes steadily on 
facts: only they are not the facts which lie open to obser¬ 
vation, but rather the shy facts of life which lurk in dim 
corners, which elude us in dark ancestral forests, which 
appear for a moment and then vanish down some long 
corridor of the mind, or drown themselves in some deep 
moat, or get locked within a gloomy fastness where the 
light of day never penetrates. Maeterlinck has made it 
his business to set on the servants of the soul to open the 
doors of these ancient castles and let in the day, to remove 
the barriers and investigate those dimly lighted corridors, 
to drag the moats and hunt in the forests. These doors 
are hard to open, they have been closed so long; and one 
is apt to get lost in these forests. But there is a reward: 
we find some new and beautiful ideal. For illustration let 
the reader consult again the first and second scenes of 
“ Pelleas and Melisande,” where the Doorkeeper objects 
to open the door, and bids the servants: “Out by the little 
doors; out by the little doors; there are enough of them 
and where Goland, hunting a Beast through the forest to 
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slay it, finds a Beauty that has lost its crown through 
excessive grief, as soul-beauty so often does; a Beauty 
that has come from far, far away, and that by so many 
has been hurt. 

In The Treasure of the Humble and in Wisdom and 
Destiny we find the same earnest search after the hidden 
beauty and wisdom of the soul. It is this finding of 
the subtle ideas which vaguely haunt our souls day by 
day, expressed in dear and beautiful language in the 
essays or hinted at in strangely beautiful symbolism in the 
plays, which makes the reading of Maeterlinck for the first 
time so new and delightful an experience to those whose 
delight is in the inner world, and who are desirous to learn 
both how far this inner life influences the outer, and how 
to make its influence yet greater. Imagine a man dreaming 
frequently of certain places and people, vaguely recalling 
his dreams, yet dismissing them as vain and idle fancies, 
though they are shaping his daily life, then coming one 
day all unexpectedly upon the people and places of his 
dreams—how he would recognise them, how delight in 
them; how, beholding them dothed with dignity and 
beauty and all the marks of reality, while the things of his 
waking moments seem but the shadows and images of 
these, his faith in his dreams is strengthened—and you will 
form some idea of what Maeterlinck means to those who 
can understand him. Thoughts that have dwelt in un¬ 
appreciated loveliness in the dark recesses of the mind; 
hopes and aspirations which have flitted like fairies 
in the pale moonlight of the soul have been gently 
seized and firmly held by Maeterlinck, and are allowed to 
reveal themselves, their eternal reality, and their high 
office. 

The. soul, he tells us, knows no distinctions of great and 
small in events or circumstances. To it the kiss of two 
lovers is as great an occasion as the wreck of an empire or 
the creation of a people. Out of one or the other it can 
draw inspiration. The joys and sorrows of the household, 
the smile of a child, the tears of an old man, quite as 
much as the affairs of a nation, are the doors and windows 
through which the soul can reveal to us the Infinite. 
Why wait for a bolt to shoot out of the blue ere we are 
awakened? Why wait for great sorrows, great events, 
great joys, peat occasions? The force that makes the 
bolt dwells in all things, is moving around us and within 
us constantly. We have but to learn how to approach it, 
how to manipulate it, and every day, every hour may 
become peat. 


Things Seen. 

The Beggar. 

I peered through the rain-covered windows, and saw the 
early-lit street lamps shine tremulously in the raw damp 
atmosphere. 

An old man was slowly walking up the hill, and at each 
house he knocked, waiting patiently till the door was 
opened, and then, as if he were briefly dismissed, turning 
as patiently away to recommence his task. 

He was decently clad, and in no way resembled the 
ordinary beggar. His hair was white and dishevelled, 
and his aspect was one of pathetic, hopeless poverty. 

A sudden pity stirred my heart. 

I drew the coppers from my purse and waited, for 
surely he would not miss my door. He had as yet missed 
no house in the road. 

How tired and downcast he looked as he paused for a 
moment at the gate, evidently debating his chance. 

Why did I not tap the window-pane ? 

He passed my house, and a dull surprise, a paralysing 
torpor, stole over me, as with fascinated gaze I watched 
him pass by, his shadowy bent figure gradually fading 
from my sight. 


From the Well Deck. 

Sheer joy of life illuminated her rugged, libour-weary 
face; the hard lines of her brow smoothed wonderfully; 
her mouth was twisted in strenuous effort not to smile; 
yet the causes of her pleasure were so small! To us, the 
first class passengers on board s.s. C - Castle , “ South¬ 

wards-bound,” it seemed sufficiently pathetic that to win 
the third prize in the egg-and-spoon race of ship’s sports 
should cause a triumph so abundant, a jubilation so 
supreme, in this one third class competitor. 

Prize-giving day came laggingly, she with it at an 
early hour. Long before the time announced upon the 
programme, we saw her skip up the “companion” from 
the well-deck, a plain, squat, elderly, unattractive woman, 
dressed in her every-day skirt of much patched cotton— 
I think it was her only one—and a maroon flannel blouse. 
Her battered straw hat, limp from tropical use, was worn 
on one side with a certain jauntiness; her face was aflame 
with heated expectation ; red nervous fingers gripped and 
twisted a grimy handkerchief as she leant up against the 
rail, cheek by jowl with the daughter of a marquis, and 
facing a duke—on this, perhaps, the one proud moment of 
her life. 

One by one the winners’ names were called, the rewards 
apportioned. The egg-and-spoon race was low down on 
the list. As the cheers rang out the old woman’s joy rose 
in ascending scale; sho shook with excitement; her breath 
came gustily; her eyes were eager, anxious, alive with 
expectation. 

At last! 

“The winners of the egg-and-spoon race are: 1st, 
Lady-; secondly, Mrs. A-.” 

No third prize ? 

At first we could not believe our ears. Nor could she. 
She looked at us, the assembled crowd, with the scared 
expression of a scolded child; she caught at the rail to 
steady herself; her jaw dropped; a shutter fell on the joy 
of her face. Someone said “ Hush! ” beneath his breath 

as the cheers re-echoed when Lady-stepped forward 

to receive her fourth first prize. 

The first shock over, the old woman nerved herself to 
turn away. Very old she seemed as she looked timidly 
upon the steep “ companion ” she had scaled so cheerily 
an hour before. . . . There had been witnesses of the 
incident. There were hurried whisperings, exchanges, 
consultations. As the woman turned drearily, the voice 
of the hon. secretary rang out with special clearness: 
“We regret that the announcement of the winner of the 
third prize in the egg-and-spoon race was unfortunately 
omitted. Mrs. Garlick, please come and take your prize.” 

How we cheered! 


Wind and City. 

When I revisit, on a night of stars, 

The encampment old and foul of London’s horde 
And pierce the smoke of sluggish lusts and wars 
Still from that blotch of lath and plaster poured, 
How do I rage that in a blast more keen 
I from Fate’s mountain trumpet am not blown 
And all this dingy frailty bestrown 
With “ Strike tents, millions, let your lair be clean ! ” 
With what a glee would I divide the swarm! 

A third should soar and whistle to the veldt 
To feel the ancestral sun—a third should melt 
Into honeyed forest far—and a third storm 
Settle on Andes: but the morrow here 
Should find the brow of Ludgate green and clear. 

Herbert Trench. 
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Mathilde Blind’s Poetry.* 

Miss Blind was a copious and apparently fluent—too 
fluent—writer. Her collected poems are equal, or nearly 
equal, in bulk to the collected poems of Shelley; and they 
have all Shelley’s fatal facility, and Shelley’s love for 
diffuseness. It does not need the evidence of Dr. Garnett’s 
memoir to fell us that the poet of “ Prometheus Unbound ” 
was a chief influence with her. But there the resemblance 
ceases. In texture the poems are very different; there is 
nothing of Shelley’s opulent imagination or fecund 
imagery. We cannot find any evidence that Miss Blind’s 
“ fundamental brain-power ” (as Rossetti called it) in 
poetry exceeded that of numerous female writers less 
voluminous and less noticed. The impression made upon 
us is one of ambitious mediocrity—could we find a less 
harsh term we would use it. Yet it is precisely upon this 
fundamental substance that Dr. Garnett insists. We do 
not deny that there is brain-power, of a kind, in “ The 
Ascent of Man ” and other poems which could be named. 
But it belongs rather to the prose-thinker than the poet, 
to the rationalising faculty than to the imaginative in¬ 
tuition. That (as Dr. Garnett relates) it should captivate 
a man of science we can well understand; but no over¬ 
laying with poetic forms and description can make that 
poetic which was not conceived through the imagination, 
or hide the secret of its birth. The true poet does not 
think first and imagine afterwards, but the processes are 
indissolubly blended ab initio. In regard to form, Dr. 
Garnett admits that Miss Blind was deficient, and laments 
the preoccupation, with truth, which left her indifferent to 
artistic externalities. But, apart from the fact that a poet 
indifferent to art is scarce thinkable (however impetuosity 
may betray him into negligences of art, or defective taste 
blind him to lapses in art), there seems to us in Miss 
Blind something more than carelessness of or indifference 
to form. There seems something like an incapacity to 
sing, a lack of the instinct which “ voluntary moves har¬ 
monious numbers.” Otherwise the shaping spirit'would 
sometimes take the matter into its own hands, compelling 
the reluctant verse to momentary loveliness of perfect form 
—as happens frequently with poets the most admittedly 
negligent of art. But this, we are bound to say, we do 
not find in Miss Blind; and the absence of it confirms us 
in the impression derived from the manner and movement 
of her verse. 

“ The Ascent of Man ” is Miss Blind’s longest and most 
ambitious poem; an apotheosis of evolution, which Dr. 
Garnett allows to be a failure, but a fine failure. For 
ourselves, we cannot see the touches of redeeming sub¬ 
limity which he discerns in this chaotic and tense rather 
than intense poem. At its most effortful it is strained and 
excited—a painfully obvious striving beyond the poet’s 
power. Its more level passages simply leave us cold. 
Here are some stanzas in which the author has put forth 
all her power: 

Constella'ed suns, fresh lit, declining, 

Were ignited now, now quenched in space, 

Bolling round each other, or inclining 
Orb to orb in multicoloured rays. 

Ever showering from their flaming fountains 
Light, more light, on each f*r-circling earth. 

Till life stirred crepuscular seas, and mountains 
Heaved convulsive with the throes of birth. 

And the noble brotherhood of planets, 

Knitted each to each by links of light, 

Circled round their suns, nor knew a minute’s 
Lapse or languor in their ceaseless flight. 

And pale moons and suns and burning splinters 
Of wrecked worlds swept round their parent spheres, 
Clothed with spring or sunk in polar winters 
As their sun draws nigh or disappears. 


* The Poetical Works of Mathilde Blind. With a Memoir by 
Bichard Garnett. (Unwin.) 


In this crowd of words and colours and sound there is no 
one great and original phrase or idea which imposes itself 
on the mind at once. A few choric lines of Shelley would 
pale it all In her less ambitious narrative poems Miss 
Blind can write pleasant descriptive passages, but without 
magic. Thus in “ The Teamster ”: 

Sam came a-courting while the year was blithe, 

When wet-browed mowers, stepping out in tune. 

With level stroke and rhythmic swing of scythe, 

Smote down the proud grass in the pomp of June, 

And wagons, half-tipped over, seemed to sway 
With loads of hay. 

But taken as wholes, they leave little impression, for she 
has no power over the emotions. For like reason, and 
from her lack of form, she is not successful in the brief 
lyric, though she has written much in this, as in all kinds. 
The sonnet Dr. Garnett judges one of her most successful 
fields, and two especially he singles out for excellence: 
the sonnet to “ The Dead,” and the almost equally im¬ 
pressive “ Cleave Thou the Waves.” In “ The Dead ” 
we have a sonnet really fine in substance, original 
in imagery, not undeserving of Dr. Garnett’s phrase, 
“ majestic.” 

The dead abide with us! Though stark and cold 
Earth seems to grip them, they are with us still: 

They have forged our chains of being for good or ill, 

And their invisible hands these hands yet hold. 

Our perishable bodies are the mould 
In which their strong imperishable will— 

Mortality’s deep yearning to fulfil— 

Hath grown incorporate through dim time untold. 

Vibrations infinite of life in death, 

As a star’s travelling light survives its star! 

So may we hold our lives that when we are 
The fate of those who then will draw their breath. 

They shall not drag us to their judgment bar, 

And curse the heritage which we bequeath. 

Note especially the strong image in the second line of the 
sestet. Yet even this sonnet seems rather forced into 
metre than to have moulded the metre to itself: it moves 
like a hay-wain under the load of thought; and we 
have sought vainly for another as fine. We may agree 
with Dr. Garnett that these poems show “ energy, 
enthusiasm, aspiration towards the higher things.” But, 
without high imagination, emotional power, or grace of 
form, those qualities are insufficient for vital poetry; and 
we cannot think that Miss Blind’s place in poetry will be 
high. 

Correspondence. 

Mr. Andrew Lang and Myself on the 
Supremacy of Fiction. 

Sir, —Mr. Lang accuses me of ignoratio tlsnchi. I dare 
counter-charge him with petitio principii. My elliptical 
sentences have fallen a prey to his humour and criticism. 
He has crushed me, though not my argument. The 
meaning of the following line “entirely escapes” Mr. 
Lang: “This taste of the crowd neither augments nor 
diminishes the number of serious readers—unless, indeed, 
towards reading at all.” In other words, taste for light 
literature may augment the potential number of serious 
readers by imparting an inclination to read. My sense 
was clear if my sentence was elliptical. Mr. Lang asks, 
next, “equally greater than what?” Equally greater 
than nothing, but greater equally with the number of those 
who read novels of a paltry value. But criticism of my 
phraseology is not an answer to my argument. When 
Mr. Lang turns to that, he after all sides with me against 
himself. “ I would liefer have written Old Mortality or 
Esmond than all the works of Locke.” If my stumbling 
English has drawn that from Mr. Lang after his article in 
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the Westminster, I can but say that I have won my case, 
and that I will hear with being called “a lady contro¬ 
versialist.” By the by, is a man who differs from another 
on some point, and expresses that difference, “ a gentleman 
controversialist ” ? I suppose so, and yet . . .—I am, &c., 

Frances Forbbs-Bobertson. 

P.8.—I think that a great work of fiction will outlive 
any historical or philosophical effort, no matter by whom, 
and is of more value, for the reason that with time history 
loses vital interest, even significance, and philosophy grows 
obsolete at last, or becomes a summary of truisms we 
hardly care to peruse. However fine, historic or philo¬ 
sophic works remain, after all, but glorified school books, 
to be edited away to nothingness when a later age must 
fail to grasp their meaning. Let Mr. Lang look through 
his immense storehouse of knowledge and note how the 
fiction of antiquity remains the dominant key. Prince 
Prigio will doubtless be read when many “ more serious ” 
writings will be wholly forgotten. 


Balzac. 

Monsieur lb Directbur, —Ignorant malheureusement 
la langue anglaise, je viens seulement d’apprendre la pub¬ 
lication dans le Academy du 5 courant de l’article relatif 
aux lettres de Balzac, et je m’empresse de vous remercier 
pour la fagon dont, en ce qui me concerne, vous avez 
recie les faits. 

e n’ai pas actuellement le loisir d’approfondir et de 
discuter toutes ces histoires de falsifications de textes, qui 
d’ailleurs ne me regardent en rien, etant trcs anterieures 
4 mes travaux personnels, les seuls dont j’aie 4 repondre. 
Je me contenterai done de vous affirmer que je poss^de, 
parmi beauooup d’autres lettret autographes de Balzac: 

1 . Tout ce qui a ete retrouve de sa eorrespondance 
autograph* avec Mme. Hanska, e’est 4 dire les Lettret d 
V Etrangere. 

2 . L’ autograph* de la lettre 4 Mme. Surville du 
samedi 12 (Octobre 1833), dont le texte cite par moi 
page 79 d’ Un Roman <F Amour, eat absolument oonforme 
4 celui de l’original. En consdquence, rien ne m’est plus 
facile que de produire la preuve indiscutable de 1 ’exactitude 
de cette citation. 

H en est de meme pour le fragment de la Quotidienne 
reproduit dans mon livre, car il suffit de consulter la collec¬ 
tion de ce journal pour constater que les lignes en question 
sont extraitee, comme je l’ai dit, du nuraero du 9 Decembre, 

1832. Cette date aussi est done incontestable, et la pre¬ 
miere lettre de Balzac 4 Mme. Hanska est bien de Janvier 

1833. 

Quant au renseignement relatif 4 un pretendu incendie 
ayant edat£ 4 Moscou, dans lequel la plus grande partie 
des lettres de Balzac 4 Mme. Hanska aurait peri, ce 
renseignement n’a ete fourni que par la veuve de Balzac 
elle-metne, et ce n’est que d’aprus sea instructions qu’il 
a ete Hvt6 jadis au public. La preuve qu’il est de tous 
points contraire 4 la verite, e’est que la plupart de ces 
lettres soi-disant brulees sont 4 cette heure entre mes 
mains. 

Enfin, ainsi que je le fais savoir en toute occasion— 
M. Jules Huret 1’imprimait encore dans le Figaro du 
2 Mars dernier—je ne suis absolument pour rien dans la 
mise au jour des fjettres d VEtrangere. Mon role s’est 
exdusivement donne 4 remettre 4 l’editeur une copie de 
ces lettres, executes et collationnee par moi-meme. Par 
consequent, s’il exists des differences entre les autographes 
et le texte publie, ceci m’est absolument etranger. 

Du reste, je m’etonne on ne peut plus qu’avant de mettre 
au jour tous ces racontars et d’y meler mon nom, 1 ’auteur 
de la traduction anglaise de ces Lettres, n’ait pas songe 
d’abord 4 s’adresser 4 moi directement. C’eut ete, ce me 
semble, le meilleur moyen de se faire renseigner exacte- 
ment, et d’obtenir la preuve ou 1 ’authenticity absolue des 
textes cites dans mes ouvrages. 


Je vous autorise, Monsieur le Directeur, 4 publier cette 
lettre, si cela peut vous t'tre agreable, et je vous prie de 
trouver ici l’expression de mes sentiments distingues. 

VlOOMTE DB SrOELBEROH DE LoVBNJOUL. 

Paris : 25 Mai, 1900. 

[The “ fragment ” from the Quotidienne newspaper, to 
which M. de Lovenjoul refers, is Balzac’s private adver¬ 
tisement, inserted by him in response to the request 
contained in Mme. de Hanska’s first letter.— Ed.] 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on tome of the New Boohs of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.~\ 

A Treasury of Canadian 

Vbrsb. Ed. by Thbodobb H. Band. 

This book is welcome at sight. It appears to be an 
exhaustively representative selection of Canadian verse, 
“ selected from the entire field of our history.” Here are 
reflected the aspects of nature in Canada in all the seasons, 
the aspirations of a young country, and “ Anglo-centric 
conceptions and aspirations, divining with poetic insight 
the coming good.” (Dent. 4s. 6 d. net.) 

Nature in Downland. By W. H. Hudson. 

Mr. Hudson is one of our most popular ornithological 
writers, and the author of Bird* in London. Here he is 
engaged with Sussex, a county for which writers of charm 
have done little. Leaving geology severely alone, Mr. 
Hudson takes us over the smooth surface of the Downs, 
chatting of their “animal and vegetable forms, from the 
point of view of the lover of nature, and, in a moderate 
degree, of the field naturalist.” (Longmans. 10s. 6 d. 
net.) 

Hymns of the Greek Church. Translated by 

Bev. John Brownlie. 

When, thirty-eight years ago, Dr. John Mason Neal 
published his Nymns of the Eastern Church, he wrote: 
“ And while fully sensible of their imperfections, I may 
yet, by way of excuse rather than of boast, say, almost in 
Bishop Hall’s words: 

I first adventure : follow me who list, 

Arid be the second Eastern Melodist.” 

Mr. Brownlie has accepted the challenge, and here gives 
us translations of some of the beautiful hymns in the 
Greek Church service books. A scholarly introduction 
is prefixed to the hymns, which number about fifty. 
(Oliphant. 2s.) 

Byron’s Works. 

Vol. III. Ed. by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 

This volume of the definitive edition of Byron contains 
“The Giaour,” “ The Bride of Abydos,” “The Corsair,” 
“ Lara,” “ The Siege of Corinth,” “ Parisina,” the 
“ Hebrew Melodies,” and a number of short poems. A 
portrait of Byron in an Albanian costume, from a picture 
in the possession of Mr. Murray, forms the frontispiece. 
(Murray. 6 s.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

theological and biblical. 

Kingsbury (T. L.), Spiritual Sacrifice and Holy Commrnion 

(Macmillan k Bowes) 

Srawley (Rev. J. H.), The Epistles of St. Ignatius. 2 vols.each I/O 

Bindley (Rev. T. H.The Epistle of the Galician Churches, Lugdunum 

and Vienna, Ac.(8.P.C.K.) 10 

POETRY, CRITI0I8M, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Ward (May Alden). Prophets of the Nineteenth Century.(Gay * Bird) 4/0 

Robinson (W. Clarke), British Poets of the Revolution Age...(011ey k Co.) 

HI8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A Select Library of Nicone and Post-Nicene FaUera of the Christian 

Church. Second Series. Vol. XIV. .(Parko- k Co.) 

Theal (George McCall), A Little History of South Africa.(Unwin) 1 6 

Sonntag il fed wig). The Magic Ring of Music .. .(Dent) net 3/0 

Lindsay (Thomas M ), Luther and the German Reformation .(Clark) 

French (R. V.), British Christianity during the Roman Occupation 

(8.P.O.K.) /6 
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Richsrdson (Ralph), Coutts 4 Co., Bankers .. . (Stock) 

Smeaton (Oliphant), Thomas Gothrie.. ..........(Ohphant) 

Bryce (Georee), The Remarkable History of the Hudson s Bay Company 
' (Sampson Low) 


5/8 

1/0 


80IENOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Mtckenzie (M.), Social and Political Dynamics.(Williams 4 Norgate) 10/8 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

P.ke (Oliver G.), In Bird-Land with Field-Glass and Camera .(Unwin) 10 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Herford (C. H.), Eversley Shakespeare in Separate PlayB: Twelfth Night. 

Othello ....each l/o or 2,0 

Macaulay (Lord), Essays .(Ward, Lock) 2 0 


%* New Novel* are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 36 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best quatrain 
on a writer, in the nature of a personal tribute. The response has 
been good. We have decided that the prize is due to Miss L. C. Jaok, 
5, Quadrant, North Berwick, for the following tribute to 

John Buskin. 

Greener is the green, and bluer is the blue, 

Truer seems the Good, and the Beautiful more true, 

Lovelier far is love, and life a second birth, 

Since thou, O little child of God, wast master of my worth. 

The two next best quatrains are these by Hiss Gertrude Newstead, 
Clifton, and Miss Elizabeth F. Stevenson, Newoastle-on-Tyne : 
Browning. 

Greatheart among us pilgrims, thou dost move 
“■ The baffled to fight better,” urge the strong 
To worthier effort; brave faith, boundless love 
For man, in God, the burden of thy song. 

[G. N.] 

Horace. 

Moulder of metres and of woTds made fit 
For mellow thoughts whose fame the ageakcep, 

Beneath thy Roman calm, thy balanced wit, 

Our modem spirit stirs, and cannot sleep. 

[E. F. S.J 

Other answers are : 

Wordsworth. 

Master, the world is too mueh with ns still, 

The din, the tumnlt, and the jostling rude I 
We need with thee to climb the morning hill, 

And breathe thy spirit's vaster amplitude. 

[T. B. D., Bridgwater.] 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Of art and life the master, deep within 
My heart, I keep thy axiom, sweet and clear; 

Not vainly to strive in leading men from sin, 

But doing all for happiness while here 

[H. P. B., Glasgow.] 

Milton. 

Milton, the task was yours to 11 justify 
The ways of God to men ” : you deftly trod 
The journey whose accomplishment were nigh 
To justify the ways of men to God. 

[C. E. H., Richmond.] 

S. Augustine. 

Goethe's dear brain, plus Gordon’s scorn of pelf, 

O, son of Monica, were thy double dower : 

In heavenward life, and daily death to self, 

Aid me to share the secret of thy power! 

[R. F. McC., Whitby.] 

Shakespeare. 

\Y h h t gladsome flutteringB from baser earth 
My soul hath lifted, after thine to look ; 

What tears of pity and what draughts of mirth 
My heart hath drawn, O Shakespeare, from thy book I 

[S. W., Cathoart.] 

John Davidson. 

Spirit, that builds Love’s walls and architrave, 

Of colours, music, self the corner stone : 

Honour to hearts as manly brave, 

As woman-sweet as is thine own ! 

[H, R. S., Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 


Shakespeare. 


In Homer’s, Dante’s, Milton’s verse the measured roll 
Keeps equal state monotonous : the poet's soul 
Is Wordsworth, thine ; the sound we yield, oh, Keats, to thee : 
Thou, Shakespeare, bear’st all palms, and each immortally. 

[T. C., Buxted ] 

Christina Rossetti. 


I will build a monument unto her glory, 

A monument of gentle deeds and love; 

I will rai»e it up from story unto story, 

In gratitude to her who taught us love. 

[8. M., Addiscombe.] 




When life’s long burden hangeth heavily, 

I muse that thou hast lived, beloved guide; 

And when I meet my death, so let me be 
Content to die, Master, for thou hast died. 

[E. M., West Smithfield. 


] 


Emerson. 

“The soul can be trusted to the end.” 

“Trust thy soul 1 pure, God-filled, true! ’’ 

The dulled word rang out minted new ; 

And two worlds saw a fading truth 

Restored by thee to glowing youth. 

[C. M. D., London.] 

To SHAKE8PB4RB, ENSPHERED. 

Migh' but one ray of that “ particular star ” 

Which is tby crown and high prerogative, 

Pierce to the herd uncrowned who gaze afar, 

My soul with thine should laugh, and love, and live. 

[M. A. W., London]. 


The Burgess of Stratford. 

One of the people; at the people's call 
To act, to vamp to travel, to procure; 

Separate and vast; in some sort through it all 
By being of the people to endure. 

3 [C. S. O., London ] 

Wordsworth. 

To read the meaning 'neath the outward show, 

Thy high illumined message well hath taught, 

But, better far. through thee we come to know 
The deep abiding happiness of thought. 

[S- C ] 

Virgil. 

Master, what muse thy verse with magic dowers. 

The rich, sad tone that to our memory clings ? 

Tlyr faoe was set to applaud the conquering hours, 

But in thy voice were tears for human things. 

[J. H. F., Clifton.] 

John Ruskin. 


The golden bowl is broken! mute Despair 
Moans o’er the glittering dust in vain!. 

The silver cords are loosened ! Shall frail Air 
Retouoh them into life again ? 

[W. M. R., Manchester.] 

Omar Khayyam. 

0 far above the clanging bells of strife 
And throb of pulses beating out their day, 

Some oeaseless echo vibrates thro' my life 
Omar, since first I hearkened to thy lay,! 

[Z, kcC., Whitby ] 


Competition No. 37 (New Series). 

In this week’s competition the following witty stanza was sent 
in by Mrs. F. L. Anderson, of Ealing : 

Jane Austen. 

Dear Maiden Aunt of Letters, faultless Jane, 

Pattern precise, prim critic of our sex, 

What would you say—could you oome baok again— 

Of Zaza, Nana, and the Gay Lord Quex 1 

Obviously this had no ohanoe of the prize, for it is an epigram, not 
a eulogy. But it may serve as a model for another competition. 
We offer a prize of One Guinea for the beet epigrammatic verse of 
four lines connecting an old author with the present day. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 5. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the third column of p. 476, c.r it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 
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a June, 1900. 


CATALOGUES 


M ason university college, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

RRP AR ATION bv CORRB8PONDENOH 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES. - The JUNE CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE¬ 
MAINDERS. offered at price* greatly reduoed. are Now 
Beady, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Son. Library Department. 106. Strand, London. W.C. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 

CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
price 2fl. 6d.. at 

1 f MHO SQUARE, W. 


MASTER OF METHOD. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the poet of MASTER 
of METHOD in the Day Training Department (Men). 
Stipend. £300 per annum. 

Candidates must be Graduate* of some University, and they 
should have undergone a Complete Course of Training in the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Applications, aooompanied by Testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 16th of June. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties on or about September 1st. 1900. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MOBLEY, Secretary. 


A on a THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. The 
STAFF includes Graduates of Oxford. Cambridge, Loudon, 
and Royal Universities. 

SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek. Franoh, 
German. Mathematics, Science, Logie, Political Economy. Ac. 


Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON. B.A. (London and Oxoo.). 
97, Chanoery Lane. London. W.C. 


r\ OVBRNE^SES for PRIVATE FAMILIES 

VJ —MISS LOUISA BROUGH am RECOMMEND »wr»l 
highly-qualified English and Foreign Governesses for Resident 
and Daily Engagements.—CarrsaL Rioistbt roa Tcachebs, 
96, Craven Street, Charing Croes, W.C. 


15 th and i 6 tb CENTURY BOOKS ; AHERICANA ; 
85 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


W ILLIAMS k NOEQATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta St ree t , Oovent Garden, 90, South Frederick 8L 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


■DAEDEKER’S k BADDELEY’S 

•D TOURI8T8* GUIDE BOOKS. 

Hew fully detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 

DULAU A OO., 17, Soho Square. Lobdok, W. 


f\LD ENGLISH, ICELANDIC, and OLD 

W GERMAN LE8SON8 given by GERMAN TUTOR. 
Fee, 2 b. per hour. Teaches also Modern German and Modern 
French.—Address “ Teach kb,” 3, Woraley Road, Hampstead. 


FTTYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

A done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 


T1YPK-WRITING ; TYPE-WRITING; 

A TYPE-WRITING. —NOVELS. PLAYS, ESSAYS care¬ 
fully TYPED. Diffloult MSS. reoetve special attention. 
Reference* to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Graham, 28, 
Cookspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


rpYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS' MSS., Ac., 

A promptly and carefully TYPED. 10«L per 1,000 words.— 
Miss FocLaKB, Chipetead, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


TTTIMBLEDON HIGH 8CHOOL.— Mr*. 

VV J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhurst. Woodside. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Mias Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, Bishop and Mrs. Barry, CoL and Mrs. Cheneviz 
Trench, and others. 


C HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 

English lady RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of If and 
upwards in her CnAlet near Dieppe. Conversational French 
rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, Sketching. 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct Service twice daily with England.—Full details will be 
supplied on applying to Hies Cnmici, Dieppe. 


S ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI¬ 
DENTS «nHd by Colli lion, th, Fellies. Bolting, or 
dog of Horam, or by being Run into by other \ ehtole. 
Policie. Uaued for the Yeitr or Seuon only. PnMpectuM. port 
free.—iMrKU.L Accmur. Live orocr *,n Gnut-i Inrtuct 
Co., Ltd.. 17, Wl Ms.lt Eut. London, 8.W. AgenU wnnted. I 


T ITERABY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

nperienoed InLlteruy Work.uid whohu moms toth. 
Britlm Mowum Reeling Upcm, 1. open to unnge with 
Aothor or my pmoo rwtring urtrtwu. la Uteguy R» 
Haroh. or in mlng Work through the Freer. TruutatUoa. 
nndertakm from Frwiob. IUlimn, or (kwnUh. — Apply. by 
Letter, to I). C. Dallas. 151, Strand. London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London, W.C. 



CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balanoes, 
when not drawn below dtlOO. 




DBPOBIT ACCOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 



STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 

* FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

TtUpkone, No. 5, Hoi bora 

TeUffraphic Addrtu “Bibxbecx, London." 


" Mias Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivacity." 

Speaker. 

F ES8ON8 by CORRESPONDENCE.— 
|j Miss ROSSI undertakes to TEACH the PRINCIPLES 
of LITERARY COMPOSITION, upon which the Art of 
Literature depends. Fee (payable in advanee). Ten Lessons, 
Three Guineas; or a Trial Course of Three, One Guinea.— 
39, Monmouth Road, Bayswater, W. 


“THE ACADEMY" 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series.—No. 37. 

All reader! attempting thi* week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
475 ) muet eat out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 

Be., claret roan, gilt, Hloatrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: Biwin, Maukall t Co. Llangollen: Daelihgtoit A Go. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, P.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. OSE SHILLING EACH . Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from 

Hie Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Miniater; Professor 
JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KING LAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTKRN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELL8, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EA8TBOURNB. HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTW8YCOBD, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, k CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


IS.— THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 

“ What would not the intelligent touriBt in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes ! "—The Times. 

“ The beet Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6b. —80 Illustrations, 24 Haps and Plane. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Place s of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON A CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade—The Pioneer Steamship—Arrival 
at Marseilles—The Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French Hilarity 
succeeded by Disappointment. 

CHAPTER H. 

The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of Antiquity—Ashore in the 
Dardanelles—Disinterested Kindness of Suleyman Pasha—Constantinople 
and its Surroundings—The Passage to the Crimea—The Seaports and the 
Battlegrounds—Starvation at the English Camp—French Economy and 
Hospitality. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing—The Commencement of the 
Siege and the Misery attending it—Another Passage from Marseilles - 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale—Arrival at Kamieeh—The 
Monastery of St. George. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The American and the French Cuisine— A Trip to the Sea of Azof—Contrasted 
Scenes of Peace and War—Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch—Trading 
with a Pasha—The Unsuccessful Attack on Sebastopol—Panic at Kamieah 
and Balaklava—Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 

CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in the Camps—French Trans¬ 
port System compared with OurS in the Civil War—The Sisters of Charity 
—The Capture of the Malakoff and Redan—A View of the Ruins—Bomb¬ 
proof Female Curiosity. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Entering the Turkish Service—The Turk a Man of his Word—Good Pay and 
Little Work—Our Philosophic Chief Officer—The Pasha’s Bedclothes—His 
Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Hafiz Effendi and his Harem. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Mustapha Pasha Wide Awake—We are Hurried Off to Eupatoria—A Rescue in 
the Black Sea—A British Frigate comes to our Aid—Arrival at Eupatoria. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Blunder of a British General—A Post-Mortem held by Mr. 8ears and Some 
of his Religious Ideas—The End of the War and Comments on its Results. 

By Capt. CODMAN. 

Frontispiece. 198 pp. Prioe 8s. 6d. 

Loudon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, & CO. 
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OATAL.OQUE8. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 

CATALOGUE No. 1 may be bad on application, 
price Is. 8d., at 

t, SOHO SQUASS, W. 

■gtb and ittfc CENTURY BOOKS; AnERICANA; 
8s LOST ar UNKNOWN BOOKS. 

W ILLIAMS k NORGATB, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

14. Hurktta SfcM, OoTsot Osudso, * 0 , South Fradartak 8t ! 
Edinburgh, and 7. Broad Staroot, Oxford. 


R oyal historical society 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter), 

I Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—A. W. WARD, Esq., Litt.D. 
THURSDAY. ® ' 8T - MARTIN'S TOWN 

| HALL, Charing Cross, the following Paper will be read: 

•‘THE INQDISmONS of DEPOPULATION In 1817/ 
by EDWIN FRANCIS GAY. 

HUBERT HALL , Director and Hon. Secretary. 

| 115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

rpHE ELIZABETHAN 8TAGE SOCIETY. 

I - Scroller'• DEATH of WALLEYSTEIN, translated 
by Coliridok, Acted for the first time in London on FRIDAY 
EVENING, Juke Wnd. Ticket* of the Secretary, 9 , Harring¬ 
ton Road, South Kensington, 8.W. Last Performance of the 
Season. 


CATALOGUES port free on appttoactoe. 

TpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-L promptly mppUad on modwat, tana. 

CATALOGUES , 


1 T" ITkRARY RESEARCH. — A Oantlaman. 

E i-i onmimo^ In Utanuy Work, uid »bo hu aoomo to tho 

nth Hnaeum Re a din g Room, is open to arrange with 
thpr or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
| se ar o h , or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — AddIt. b? 

I letter, to D. a DaulaZiSl Btnmd/LoncuSw.a 7 


DDLAU * GO.. W. SOHO BQUARE. 


T YPE-WRITING promptly nod accurately 
done- lOd per 1.000 words. S-mples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Mins B.M., 18, Mortimer Oresoent, N.W. i 


/CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 

DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 
Kicking of Hones, or by being Run into by other Vehioles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospect usee post 
free — Imperial ArciDEirr, Lira Stock ahd Gas real Ikscbakgr 
Co . Ltd., 17. Pall Mall East, London, 8. W. Agents wanted. 


M 


ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


T YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; 

TYPE-WRITING.-NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS oare- 
fnlly TYPED. DiEoult MSS. receive special attention. 
Referenoes to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Graham, 83, 
Cocks pur Street, Phil Mall, Lc adorn. 


T rafalgar literary and type¬ 
writing BUREAU (DE MOMET A WALKER), 
t. Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Arenac. W.C.— 
Typing- Duplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
(all Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 


MASTER OF METHOD. 

1 The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the port of MA8TER 
of METHOD in the Day Training Department (Men). 
Stipend, £300 per annum. 

j Candidate* must be Graduates of some University, and they 
should hare undergone a Complete Course of Training in the 

I Theory sod Practioe of Teaching. 

| Applications, aooompanied by Testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Saturday the 18th of Jane. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties on or about September 1st, 1900. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
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FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 

The Assembly recruits Members for tbe Official Congreeeee, and gives Information to thoae interested 
about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

„ . Fot Visitor* to the Exhibition a Guidanoe Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visita to the Galleiiea of the 
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Selection from Alexander S Shepheaid’s Publications. 

WORKS BY DR HACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, prioe Cs. eaoh, post free. 


TBE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“ An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Weekly. 

CBBIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mous. 

" Felicitous ei position, ragged, intenso eloquence 
and beautiful illustration.*'—word and Work. 

TBE WEAB 1 ED CHBIST, and other 

Sermons. 

*• They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiiul illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-eeaicbing power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dt. Maclaien’s 
works."—C Kristian World JPu'pit. 

TBE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

hermonp. 

" Disiingniehed by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish/*- Christian Lender. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons 

11 The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diotion which 
cannot fail to both impress aLd charm the reader." 

Meihodist Times. 

PAUL’S PBAYEBS, and other Sermons. 

"They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, ai.d yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated." 

New York Observer. 

TBE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on tbe Htb, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in s more scholarly style.” 

North aritioh Daily Mail. 


London : ALEXANDER A S HEP HEARD, LTr., 21 end 22, Fnrn.vai Stieet, Holborn, W.C. 
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CHATTOaW1NDOS’SHE»BOOKS JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the 

Great River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Anthor 
of "The Shadow of the Sword.” SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6.. 

THE SON of the HOUSE. By 

BERTHA THOMAS. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6a. 


COMRADES TRUE. By Anxiio 

THOMAS, Anthor of “Dennla Donne,” “The 
Siren’s Web,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6a. 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir 

WALTER BBS A NT. With 8 Illustrations by 
Fred IVgram. SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A GENTLEMAN in KHAKI: a 

8 tpry th . e 8° uth African War. By JOHN 
OAKLEY, Anthor of "A Fight for a Name." 
Demy 8vo, picture cover, la. 


AINSLIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of 

the Hinterland. By HAROLD BINDLOSS, 
Anthor of “ In the Niger Country.” Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. fld. 


A MAIDEN all FORLORN. 

HUNGERFORD. 


By Mrs. 


A S'h^RIDDBLL. DAU0HTER - Mrs. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC. 

MALLOCK. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 

V ~ oU x - TALES of TRAIL and 
TOWN, A c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 a. 

FRUITFULNESS (‘FECOND1TE’). 

By EMILE ZOLA, Author of “The Downfall ” 
Ac. Tran el n ted and Edited, with an Introduc¬ 
tion by KRNEST A. VJZETELLY. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, Jig. Gd. 

A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarah 

TYTLER Author of “Mrs. Carmichael's God¬ 
desses. Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Cd. 

IN LONDON’S HEART. By 

GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of “How the Poor 
Live. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A COURT TRAGEDY By Albert 

5* y^NDAM. With 6 Illustrations by J. B 
Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

DORA MYRL, the LADY DETEC- 

?,\Y a \ “• McD. bodkin, O.C., Author of 

1 aul Beck. Grown Svo , cloth, 3s fid. 

THREE-AN 0“SIXP£NtilMN0V£Ls] 

MADAME IZAn : a Tourist Story. By 

Mrs. CAMPBELL FRAUD. J 

MIS cioi^ LMAlNE ’ S PAST - By B. M 


By W. H. 


SHIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. By 

JAMES RONCIMAN. J 

OUR GREATEST LIVING SOL- 

DIEBS. By CHABLKS LOWE, M.A. With 8 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. 

Notes and Recollections during ihe Reign of 
Louis Philippic and the Empire. A NEW 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. Oi. 

ACADEMY NOTES, 1900. Twenty 

sixth Year. With nearly 200 Illustration*. 1b. 

GREATER CANADA: the Past, 

Present, and Future of the Cmadian North-Wes'. 
By h. B. OSBORN. With a Map. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. Od. 

THE UNCHANGING EAST By 

ROBERT BARR, Author of “A Woman Inter¬ 
venes,” Ac. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, Os. 

London: Cb.ttoA Wurnca, 111, St. Martin’s Lane.W.C. 


Now Novel by M.urus Jbkal, the famous 
Nuniarieu Novsliet. 

DEBTS OF HONOR 

By MAURU8 JoKAI, 

Author of “ The Poor 1*1 u toe rata.” “ Pretty Michal " *c. 
With i^ecially Engraved Portrait of Dr. and Madame J oKAL 

DEBTS o’f HONOR. 

By MADRV8 J6KAI. 

Author of “ Black Diamonds,’* ** The Green Book," Ac. 

An attractive Romaooe. 6s. 

A Fascinating; and Powerful Romanos. 

THIRD EDITION. 

THE ADVENTURES OF 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 6s. 

KRTITLU* 

CAPTAIN SATAN. 

From tho French of LOUIS QALLET. 

With .ned&ll, engraved Portrait of CYRANO de BEROERAC. 

•• A delightful book. 8o vividly delineated are the dramatis 
persona, so interesting and enthralling are the incidents in the 
development of the tale, that it is impossible to skip one page, 
or to lay down the volume until the last words are read." 

Daily Telegraph. 

NOW READY. 

Fascinating- Criminal Stories. 

IN TIGHT PLACES. 

By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 6e 
Author of "Forbidden by Law." "The Chronicles of 
...... . Newgate," Ac. 

A lively and varied series of stories of cosmopolitan crime, 
with plenty of mixed adventure and senmtion Suoh stories 
always fascinate, and Major Arthur Griffiths knows how to tell 
them."—Pall Mall Gaselte. 

A Famous Polish Novsl. 

ANIMA VILIS. 

By MARY A RODZTEWICZ. 

A Tale of tho Croat •Iberian Stsppe. 

Translated from the Original Polish by 
Count 8 C. de 80ISS0N8. 8«. 

With a floe Photogravure of the Author. 

A powerfully written tale. The graphic pictures of the 
climate, the aspect of the country, and ways and manners of 
life of the inhabitants are intensely interesting." 

Aberdeen Free Pros. 

Humorous Stories by a Mew Writer. 

A CORNER IN SLEEP, 

And OTHER IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

By E. E. KELLETT. 3.. 6d.net. 

"A collection of stories of a humorous kind, each founded on 
a manifest absurdity. An interesting book.*' 

Dundee Advertiser. 

London: Jarbold & Sows, 10 S t 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

SIX STORIES related by Max v. Poeh- 

HAMMER. With an Appreciation by Evfltn EvKarrr- 
Green. Illustrated by Ambrose Dudley I The Minister's 
Marriage.—II. The Soldier’s Stratagem —I II. A Perplexing 
Patient.—IV. The Professor’s Peril.—V. The Sailor4 8acn- 
fioa—VI. “No!" LONDON: The Leadenhall Peers. 
Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. [Three-and-Stxpence, 

THE PRINCIPLES of WARFARE. By 

H. O. BLAKEK. LONDON: The Lkadknhall Press, 
Ltd , 50, Leadenhall Street. E.U. [One Shilling. 

FROM MR. MELROSE'S LIST. 

NOW READY. 

THIRD EDITION, FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Price One Shilling net. 

Field-MarsM LORD ROBERTS, 

V.C., K.P., G.C.B. 

A Bl OQRAPHIOAL 8KSTOH. 

By HORACE G. GROSER, 

Author of "Tlie Kingdom of Manhood,” Ac. 
“The story i« complete and glorious in itself_Worth re¬ 
reading.A rouriiiK little liook.”— S'. James’* Gazette 

“Admirably weldinl together into a stirring and dramatic 
story."—Literary World. 

“The entraueing narrative.Well printed and neatly 

bound.”- Christian Leader. 

“A close and vivid acc Mint. Aberdeen Free Press. 

“ Tastefully got up.’’— Scotsman. 

'* Does lull juttice to the drum and tiump*t career of the 

veteran soldier. V uld easily sell at tlir^e or four times the 

humble shilling ."—Du idee Advertiser. 

A BOOK FOR THE HOUR. 

THIRD EDITION.-Price 3s. fid. 

OUR LIVING GENERALS. By 

ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “The Making of 
the Empire.’’ Ait vellum, gilt top, Biographical 
Sketches, with fine Portraits of Twelve Ger-erals, 
no fewer than ten of whom are now at the front. 

* Pleasant and proud reading. '—^aXurd »y Review. 

THIRD EDITION.—Making Six Thousand Copies. 

THE MAKING of the EMPIRE. 

The Htiry of Our Colonic*. By ARTHUR 
TEMPLE, Author of “ Our Living Generals,” Ac. 
Profusely Illustrated. New Edition, with an 
additional Chapter, bringing down the recird to 
December, 18!) '. Jm.j. 16mo, cloth boards, prioe 

ANDREW M tLUOSE, 16, Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.0. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 

TWO NBW VOLUMES READY ON TUESDAY. 

MACMILLAN'S 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 

Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

THE HISTORY 

of TOM JONES. 

By HENRY FIELDING. 

In 2 vote. Cloth elegant, Ss. Cd. net per vol. 

FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED 

Tne 8tory of Ladysmith. 

Bsnre 

Unpublished Letters from H. H. 8. PEARSB* 
the Daily News Special Correspondent. 

With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and 
Pholographs made by the Anthor. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

ATHENJEUM. —“ A valuable and accurate record.” 
WORLD. — 1 * Of great value and interest.” 
GLOBE.—** Excellent.” 

LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6a. each. 

THE BATH COMEDY. 

By AGNES and BGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of “ The Pride of Jennioo ” (47th Thousand). 

ST. JAME8*8 GAZETTE. —“One of the most 
refreshing and mirthful novels we have read for & 
long time.” 

DAILY NEW8. —“Delightfully fresh, vivacious, 
and entertaining.” 

9rn THOUSAND. 

THE BABES in the BUSH. 

A Story of Australian Settlor* in 
■arly Day*. 

By ROLF BOL ORE WOOD. 

With Portrait and 16 Illustrationa. 

Svo, gilt edges, 2s. 

POEMS: 

IN MEM0RIAM, HAUO, PRINCESS, 
ENOCH ARDEN, &c. 

By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLINC LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

DIANA TEMPEST. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 

Author of " Red Pottaga,” ftc. 

OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? 

By ANNIE EDWARDES. 

SIXPENNY EDITION. 

NOW READY. 

THE SQUATTER’S DREAM 

A Story of Australian Ufa. 

By ROLF BOI/DREWOOD. 

MACMILLAN A GO, Ltd., London. 
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The Literary Week. 

We feel impelled to apologise to our readers from time 
to time for the evidences which we furnish from week to 
week in our “ Notes on Novels ” of the appalling 
quantities of poor novels which are poured forth. We 
wonder more and more why such novels are written, why 
they are published, whether they are read, and whither 
they go. And our wonder is always interrupted by the 
arrival of new fatuities. Into one of the newest we dip, 
and read: 

He felt that he must do something towards ascertaining 
his fate with Florence; so, taking his fate in his hands, 
he moved his chair into closer proximity to hers, and, in a 
tone of voice which not a little betrayed his agitation, be 
asked, “ Would I offend you, or be presuming too much, 
if I called you Florence instead of Miss Montgomery P It 
would make me happy just to be permitted that liberty. 
You will not deny me that—will you, Florence ? ” 

“ Why should it make you happier to call me Florence 
than to call me by my society cognomen P I’m sure it 
can’t make any difference to you P Will I play something 
to you now, Mr. Haldane: aunt will not be pleased, you 
know, if I don’t Florence was silent and perfectly 

motionless, except that her head drooped more, and her 
hands, which lay on her lap, were clasped tighter than 
usual, and her bosom heaved more than ordinary respira¬ 
tion warranted. 


To the pages of the New Review Mr. George Wyndham, 
the Under Secretary for War, contributed a critical essay 
on Mr. Stephen Crane. This appreciation was reprinted 
as the introductory chapter to a volume called Pictures of 
War, containing “The Bed Badge of Courage,” “The 
Little Begiment,” and other shorter stories by Mr. Crane. 
Mr. Wyndham is enthusiastic about Mr. Crane : “ He has 
painted a picture [in ‘ The Bed Badge of Courage ’] 
that challenges comparison with the most vivid scenes of 
Tolstoi’s La Guerre et la Ptn'x or of Zola’s La Debacle." 

You may shut the book, but you still seethe battle-flags 
“jerked about rnadlv in the smoke,” or sinking with 
“ dying gestures of despair,” the men “ dropping here 
and there like bundles ” ; the oaptain shot dead with “ an 
astonished and sorrowful look as if he thought some friend 
had done him an ill turn ”; and the litter of corpses, 
“ twisted in fantastic contortions,” as if “ they had 
fallen fr. m some great height, dumped out upon the 
ground from the sky.” The book is full of sensuous 
impressions that leap out from the picture: of gesture?, 
attitudes, grimaces, that flash into portent >us definition, 
like fac-8 from the climbing clouds of nightmare. It 
leaves the imagination bounded with a “ dense wall of 
smoke, furiously slit and slashed by the knife-like fire 
from the rifles.” It leaves, in short, such indelible traces 
as are left by the actual experience of war. 


Had Mr. Crane lived, it was arranged that he should 
sail to St. Helena as the correspondent of the Morning Post. 
He has left a volume of short stories which may be called 
Wounds in the Rain, and a long novel of adventure. An 
article on Mr. Crane’s work will be found on another page. 


Miss Kingsley has gone, and we who are left have to 
mourn the loss of a good comrade, and one with an honest, 
kindly nature. When the time comes to appreciate her 
scientific work it will probably be seen that she lacked the 
time to co-ordinate the facts that she was quick to 
observe and resolute to collect. But on literature she has 
certainly left her mark. She possessed the rare gift of a 
perfectly original and distinctive style. Curiously enough, 
it had nothing about it that one is accustomed to associate 
with the word “feminine,” and many must have been 
astonished to find that the “ stinging and bitterly cheerful 
irony ” on which M. Marillier complimented her was the 
production of the prim and staid maiden lady that Miss 
Kingsley really was. She possessed, indeed, much of 
Swift’s sardonic power without either his misanthropy or 
his love of the unmentionable, and one has to go back to 
the great classics to find any writer who might have served 
her for a model. With more animal spirits than Lucian, 
she had less of his cynicism ; and periiaps it is only in 
Babelais that we find her parallel. Yet she could never 
have studied the master in the original, for, although a 
good German scholar, she assured the present writer that 
she could not read a line of French; and much of the 
Pantagruel would have been repulsive to her. One wonders 
whether Charles Kingsley, who was fond of Babelais, 
can have initiated her into the mysteries of the Sage of 
Meudon. 


Mb. William Watson contributed the following to last 
week’s Speaker: 

Friend, call me what you will: no jot care I: 

I that shall stand for England till I die. 

England ! The England that rejoiced tp see 
Hellas unbound, Italy one and free ; 

The England that had tears for Poland’s doom, 

And in her heart for all the world made room; 

The Eugland from whose side I have not swerved ; 

The immortal England whom I too have st rved, 
Accounting her all living lands above, 

In justice and in mercy and in love. 

Half-a-dozen titles could be found to suit these fine lines. 
If there is anything left in the world that would make a 
“gentleman in khaki” start, it would be to learn that 
Mr. Watson’s title is “ On Being Styled a Pro-Boer.” 


We take the following from the Daily Chronicle : 

A curious literary and artistic quarrel is in the air, and 
may even reach the Law Courts. In a popular magazine 
there appears a story which bears in plot a resemblance 
to Mr. Anstey’s The Giant's Rube. The hero—or villain— 
is a young poet who suggests a well-known writer. The 
artist who has illustrated the story has quite inadver¬ 
tently drawn a speaking likeness, not only of the writer in 
question, but slso of his publisher. Naturally, a certain 
amount of annoyance has been caused. Perhaps the most 
curious thing about the matter is that the author of the 
story, the artist, the poet, and the publisher are all well 
acquainted with each other. 

The aggrieved author, we understand, is Mr. Le Gallienne. 
The astonished publisher, we understand, is Mr. Harms- 
worth. 
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Mb. Alfred Sutbo’s literary services to M. Maeter¬ 
linck have been so neat that it is not surprising to find 
them reciprocated in kind. Mr. Sutro has written a play 
of modern life in four acts called The Cave of Illusion 
(Grant Richards) and M. Maeterlinck, whose Aglavaine and 
Selysette is advertised on the page facing the title-page, 
writes a thirteen-page Preface. This Preface is in French. 
In its opening paragraphs M. Maeterlinck talks at large 
about English literature of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. He thinks that the only tragedy produced in 
that period that will not fall into oblivion is Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s Atalanta in Calydon. In poetry: 

Depths la periods romantique anglaise et fran<;aise, si je 
mets a part les po6mes de Wagner qui n’appartiennent pas 
a la litterature proprement elite, mais a la murique—quelle 
est la pieoe poetique qni ait r£ellement vecu, qui nous ait 
revele dans les aoth ns et les passions des homines une 
beaute, une grandeur ou tin charme lyrique inconnus P 
Quelle est celle qui ait marque dans l’histoire litteraire. 
qui ait eu une influence durable et dont on se souvienne P 
Si l’on m’interrogeait serieusement sur ce point je ne 
pourrais gufire citer que Pippa Passes de Browning, et 
encore faudrait-il dire que ce poeme ne demeure pot: me 
tout en etant neuf, reel et actuel, que parce qu’il n’est pas 
a proprement parler une piece de theatre, at tend u qu’il eBt 
probablement impossible de le porter sur la scene. 


While M. Maeterlinck talks thus of tragedy in the 
past, Mr. W. L. Courtney is telling us, in his reprinted 
lectures on The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modem 
Drama (Constable), that there is hope. Indeed, he thinks 
that in “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” we have a play 
which is “ a true tragedy in form, manner, and style. 
We stand too close to it at present to see its true propor¬ 
tions, and the real issue disappears because it is classed, 
not only among other plays of his [Mr. Pinero’s], but 
superficially described as a study after the model of Ibsen. 
In form it is much more like a play of the school of Dumas 
the younger. . . . The character of Paula Tanqueray is 
one of the most triumphant creations which has ever been 
composed for the stage.” Mr. Pinero returns these compli¬ 
ments strenuously in a “ Prefatory Note to the Author.” 


Mb. Edward Clodd’s memoir of Mr. Grant Allen is a 
book which will be read with peculiar interest and sym¬ 
pathy by those who write for a living. For to that hard 
occupation Mr. Allen had to bend his energies. His 
mental equipment was almost too fine and various; and 
the force of circumstances continually made him write, as 
it were, from only a part of his nature. Yet few men, 
in the end, have delivered their souls more completely. 
Mr. Clodd gives in facsimile Mr. Allen’s answer to some¬ 
one who had asked him for his favourite quotation. He 
wrote: 

I don’t know that any phrase or quotation has ever been 
of much use to me in fife, but the two passages most 
frequently on my lips are probably these: 

“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose bis own soul.” 

“ To live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear, 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 

On the title-page of the memoir, which, by the way, is of 
just the right length, we have this text from 1 Kings iv.: 

He spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that sprirkieth out of the wall: he 
spake also of beasts and of foiyPand of creeping things 
and fishes. 

He spake of much else besides. > 


Mumey'e Magazine has started an English career, at the 
price of sixpence, and under the care of Messrs. Horace 
Marshall & Son, and a capital sixpence-worth of literature 
it is. Sir Walter Besant discourses on “My Favourite 


Novelist and his Best Book.” The novelist is Mark Twain, 
the book Huckleberry Finn : 

I lay it down as one of the distinctive characteristics of 
a good story that it pleases—or rather, seizes—every period 
of life; that the child, and his elder brother, and his 
father, and his grandfather, may read it with like enjoy¬ 
ment—not equal enjoyment, because as a man sets older 
and understands more and more what the world of men 
and women means, he reads between the lines and sees 
things which the child cannot see and cannot understand. 
. . . The first quality that I claim for this book, then, is 
that it does appeal to all ages and every age. The boy of 
twelve reads it with delight beyond his power of words to 
express; the young man reads it; the old man reads it. 
The book is a joy to all alike. For my own part, I have 
read it over and over again, yet always with delight and 
always finding something new in its pages. 

Another article in Munsey’e, which, no doubt, the Munsey 
readers will think tip-top,” is called “ Beezie, the 
Sucessful Maid: The Story of a Housemaid who was Bom 
a Genius in her Line, as surely as Mozart and Millet were 
in Theirs, and how She brought Comfort and Delight into 
a Troubled Household.” 


Mb. Arthur Symons’s article on Ernest Dowson in the 
current Fortnightly Review may be read with interest for its 
revelation of a strange comer of the literary world. We 
would not imply, however, that it has not stronger claims 
to be read. Mr. Symons’s tribute to his friend is genuine, 
and has moving passages of narrative and striking ones of 
criticism: 

He did not realise that he was going to die, and was full of 
projects for the future, when the £600 which was to oome 
to him from the sale of some property should have given 
him a fresh chance in the world; began to read Dickens, 
whom he had never read before, with singular zest; and, 
on the last day of his life, sat up talking eagerly till five 
in the morning. At the very moment of his death he did 
not know that he was dying. He tried to cough, could 
not cough, and the heart quietly stopped. 

Of Dowson’s life in London we have some curious and 
unexpected glimpses: 

I think I may date my first impression of what one calls 
“the real man” . . . from an evening in which he first 
introduced me to those charming supper-houses, open all 
night through, the cabmen’s shelters. . . . He invited us 
to supper, we did not quite realise where, and the cabman 
came m with us, as we were welcomed, eoidially and 
without comment, at a little place near the Lsngham; 
and, I recollect, very hospitably entertained. . . . Dowson 
was known there, and I used to think he was always at 
his best in a cabmen’s shelter. Without a certain sordid¬ 
ness in his surroundings, he was never quite comfortable, 
never quite himself; and at those places you are obliged 
to drink nothing stronger than coffee or tea. I liked 
to see him occasionally, for a change, drinking nothing 
stronger than coffee or tea. . . . But I have never 
known him when he could resist either the desire or 
the consequences of drink. . . . He drank the poisonous 
liquors of those pot-houses which swarm about the 
Docks; he drifted about in whatever company came in 
his way; he let heedlessness develop into a curious dis¬ 
regard of personal tidiness. In Pari*, Les Halles took 
the place of the Docks. At Dieppe, where I saw so much 
of him one summer, he discovered strange, squalid haunts 
about the harbour, where he made friends with amazing 
innkeepers, and got into rows with the fishermen who 
came in to drink after midnight. At Brussels, where I 
was with him at the time of the Kermesse, he flung him¬ 
self into all that riotous Flemish life, with a zest for what 
was most sordidly riotous in it. It was his own way of 
escape from life. 


In Mr. Symons’s opinion Ernest Dowson epitomised 
himself in the following lyric: “ a lyric which is certainly 
ope of the greatest lyrical poems of our time.” The 
Oynara of the poem is doubtless the young girl, the 
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daughter of a French restaurant keeper, to whom Dowson 
wrote most of his verse. 

Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine, 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara ! thy breath was shed 
tTpon my soul between the kisses and the wine; 

And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head : 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 

All night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart beat, 
Night-long within mine arms in love and sleep she lay; 
Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were sweet; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn was grey : 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 

I have forgot much, Cynara ! gone with the wind, 

Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 

Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, all the time, because the dance was long: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 

I cried for madder music and for stronger wine. 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 

Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine ; 

And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, huDgry for the lips of my desire: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara ! in my fashion. 


In the current Blackwood Mr. G. S. Street has a light, 
clever article on “ Sheridan and Mr. Shaw.” But the title 
should have been “ Congreve, Sheridan, and Mr. Shaw.” 
Here is a remark: 

Sheridan’s weakness is his lack of ideas; Mr. Shaw’s 
weakness is his superabundance of them. Congreve’s 
ideas come naturally from the play of his characters, and 
out of the fulness of his experience; Mr. Shaw’s ideas 
have come in at all cost, and character and experience may 
go hang. It seems that in whatever he writes he must 
introduce his whole philosophy. 

Another is this: 

The greatest writers of comedy could use normal charac¬ 
ters and make them dramatic, entertaining, or what they 
willed. Sheridan was not one of them, ana he was con¬ 
tent to exploit eccentricity. Mr. Shaw is not one of them 

S t present), and his eye is for eccentricity exclusively. 

e thinks it is not, as one of his characters would say, 
but it is. Even the characters he designs to be normal 
and a contrast to his eccentrics he makes eccentrically 
normal. Consequently in this respect—and it is most im¬ 
portant—one’s amusement in seeing his plays is just the 
same as one's amusement would have been in seeing 
Sheridan’s, if one had been Sheridan’s contemporary. 


In reviewing Mrs. Meynell’s book on Buskin, last 
week, we coula not find space to quote from the striking 
page in which she contrasts the simplicity of Buskin’s 
life seen from within, with its bewildering spaciousness 
when seen from without. “ His life was not only centred, 
but limited, by the places where he was born and taught, 
and by the things he loved. . . . There was a water-colour 
drawing by his father that interested him when he 
was a little boy in muslin and a sack (as Northcote painted 
him, with his own chosen ‘ blue hills ’ for a background), 
and this drawing hung over his bed when he died; the 
evenings of his last days were passed in the chair wherein 
he preached in play a sermon before he could well pro¬ 
nounce it.” And yet, says Mrs. Meynell, 

the student of the work done in this quiet life of repeti¬ 
tions is somewhat shaken from the steadfastness of study 
by two things—multitude and movement. The multitude 
is in the thoughts of this great and original mind, and the 
movement is the world’s. Buskin’s enormous work has 
never had steady auditors or spectators : it may be likened 
to a sidereal sky beheld from an earth upon the wing. 
Many, innumerable, are the points that seem to shift and 
journey, to the shifting eye. Partly it was he himself who 
altered his readers; and partly they changed with the long 


change of a nation; and partly they altered with succes¬ 
sive and recurrent moods. John Buskin wrote first for his 
contemporaries, young men ; fifty years later he wrote for 
the same readers fifty years older, as well as for their sons. 
And hardly has a mob of Shakespeare’s shown more sndden, 
unanimous, or clamorous versions and reversions of opinion 
than those that have acclaimed and rejected, derided and 
divided, his work, once to ban and bless, and a second time 
to bless and ban. 


Tolstoy’s Resurrection has not escaped some caustic 
criticism from Ms countryman Yerestchagin, the painter 
of war. It seems that Yerestchagin is in the habit 
of publishing, from time to time, under the title of 
Leaves from a Note Book, his views, private thoughts, 
and criticisms. His handling of Resurrection is in this 
wise: 

In spite of finely written separate scenes, full of realistic 
grace, the plot as a whole will not stand analysis. It is 
impossible to enumerate all the incongruities caused by 
the d»fire to point a moral. For example, Eatusha, 
betrayed by Nekhludoff, stands at his side for several 
hour*, and yet either fails to see him or else fails to 
recognise him. Neither is even an admissible possibility, 
because, according to the story, the hero has not changed 
appreciably. Yet this was necessary to the author’s 
purpose, and he sacrificed probability. Again, the un¬ 
natural, the impossible Prince Nekhludoff, who despises 
his circle, does not shrink from bothering official per¬ 
sonages, enduring insults and ridicule for the sake of 
legalising his union with Katushs. But marriage is a 
spiritual, as well as a legal, mate! ill union, and can there 
be such a thing as a spiritual union between these two ? 
Marriage would have been worse than physical torture to 
both, yet somehow it was necessary to Tolstoy to insist 
upon it for his hero! 

In truth, Tolstoy himself perceived finally the unsound¬ 
ness of his whole conception, and in Resurrection the very 
thing we miss is the resurrection. The whole story ends 
with the accidental lighting of Nekhludoff on a page of 
the Bible, which shows him that everything was wrong, 
and that the right is something different. What ? This 
is left for the future, also because it was necessary that it 
should be so. 

In a word, the artist in Tolstoy has lost at the expense 
of the preacher. 

After this Verestchagin becomes more personal, and 
brings against Tolstoy the preacher the following indict- 
ments: 

Having wearied at the close of a long life of nutritious, 
palatable food, he assures us that it is injurious to man, 
even to young and strong men. 

Having reached the age of seventy, he wonders what 
good there is in life that it should be so ardently desired, 
and yet allows a physician to treat him in illness so that 
he may ward off death. 

Having bred a large family, he declares that the repro¬ 
duction of the speoies is wrong and that celibacy is the 
right course for men. 

He advocates non-resistance to evil. What would he do 
if his family were kidnapped and sold as slaves ? I think 
he would shoulder a gun and join the regiment that went 
to free the captives. 

It is amusing to read Tolstoy’s affirmation that he has 
tried to discover a solution in science and has found the 
latter wanting. He talks of science as a blind man might 
of beauty. Well-read he is, but his scientific education is 
slender and he never learned anything systematically. He 
is regarded by many as a philosopher, but he is only a 
great novelist. It was Tnrgeueff who observed that true 
art is impossible without the largest freedom, the fullest 
independence of systems, notions, and preconceived 
schemes. In Tolstoy the splendid talent, the wonderfully 
written episodes, the separate pictures, are all rigidly 
subordinated to a philosophic-moral system. 


Mr.*Le Galliennr has made a book of the topographical 
articles wMch he recently contributed to the Weekly Sun 
under the title of Travels in England. His “ England ” is 
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a restricted one; but it indudes such lovely and inter¬ 
esting spots as Selbome, Stratford-on-Avon, Winchester, 
Hazlitt’s Winteralow, Stonehenge, Lechlade, the Cotswolds, 
&c. The dedication is as foll&ws: 

To 

William Sharp 

These “ Travels ” are affectionately dedicated. 
Will, you have travelled far and wide 
On many a foreign couutry-side. 

Tell me if yon have fairer found 
Than honeysuckled English ground; 

Or did you, aU the journey through, 

Find suoh a friend, dear Will—as you ? 

By the way, Mr. Le Gallienne’s poetical Epilogue sug¬ 
gests that he expected his book to appear last autumn, for 
it begins: “ Put by the wheel, the summer’s done.” 


A reviewer points out to us the following coincidence, 
in which one quotation has been used almost at the same 
moment (apropos of Mr. Le Gallienne’s book on Mr. 
Kipling) by two independent writers to point a moral. 
Academy, May 26, 1900, from artide, ‘‘A Poet with the 
Heartache ”: 

“ Who shall deliver us from too much love P ” is his 
eternal cry. Well, he might for a change try as an anti¬ 
dote what George Borrow found so much to his taste: 
“ Life is sweet, brother. . . . There’s day and night, 
brother, both sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, all 
sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath.” 

Sunday Sun, May 27, 1900, from “Book of the Week”— 
The Zeit- Geist : 

And this after all is the best method of fulfilling the 
splendid opportunities of life, and realising its intense 
joyousness. It is better than saying with Tennyson that 
our hopes are with the uncertain Fature, to say with 
Kipling that our intention is to make the best of the certain 
present. Jasper summed up the whole matter when he 
said to Lavengro: “ Life is sweet, brother.” “ Do you 
think so ? ” asked Lavengro. “ Think so ! ” replied Jasper. 
“ There s night and day, brother, both sweet things; sun, 
moon, and stars, brother, all s*eet things; there’s likewise 
a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother.” 


Bibliographical. 

“ You greatly should oblige me,” writes an esteemed 
citizen of Potsdam, “when kindly informing me about the 
critical essays, artides, and bibliography published on Ben 
Johnson during the last decades.” “ Kindly pardon,” he 
adds, “ my incorrect English.” I do; but I must ask my 
correspondent to leave out the “ h ” in “ Johnson ” when 
he refers, as I presume he refers here, to the poet- 
dramatist. “The last decades” is a vague phrase; but 
taking the two last, I will, with pleasure, indicate the 
most notable of the publications concerning Jonson during 
that period. They begin in 1884, with Jonson’s indusion 
in the “ Old Dramatists ” of Messrs. Routledge, and with 
Henry Morley’s collection of his Play* and Poems. Then, 
in 1886, came Jonson’s Dramatic Works and Lyrics, with 
an essay thereon by J. A. Symonds, who, in the same year, 
introduced a memoir of Jonson to the “English Worthies” 
series. To 1889 belongs a reprint of the Discoveries-, to 
1893, the appearance of three volumes of plays by Jonson 
(edited by Brinsley, Nicholson, and 0. H. Herford) in the 
“ Mermaid ” series. In 1897 Jonson received a good deal 
of attention. Messrs. Chatto issued Gifford and Cunning¬ 
ham’s edition of the Works, in three volumes, at a reduced 
price; Every Man in his Humour was included in the 
‘ Temple Dramatists ” ; in English Masques appeared the 
text of several by Jonson; and Mr. E. J. Castle brought 
out a book of essays, of one of which Jonson was the 
subject. In 1898 came a reprint of Volpone, handsomely 
got up, with drawings by Aubrey Beardsley; while, last 
year, Prof. Arber made Jonson the figure-head of one of 


his British Anthologies. Add to this the new and revised 
edition of Prof. Ward’s English Dramatic Literature, in 
which much space is devoted to Jonson, and you have, 
I think, a tolerably complete bibliography of that worthy 
for the past twenty years. 

It would seem that in Messrs. Greening's series of 
volumes on contemporary English writers the work on 
Mr. Swinburne is to be from the pen of Mr. Theodore 
Wratislaw, himself a devotee of the Muse, as he showed 
us in his Caprices and The Pity of Love. I suppose the 
work will be more critical than biographical, and indeed 
there is room for an exhaustive study of Mr. Swinburne’s 
large and varied output in verse and prose. Lowell and 
Stedman both wrote essays on Mr. Swinburne’s verse; 
but, so far, his work has not been made the sole topic of a 
volume. Now, Mr. Thomas Hardy, whom Mr. W. L. 
Courtney will deal with in Messrs. Greening’s series, has 
already been the subj'ect of two volumes—one by Mr. 
Lionel Johnson, which came out in October, 1894, and one 
by Miss Annie Macdonell, which appeared a few weeks 
later. Mr. T. E. Pemberton, who is to write about Mr. 
Bret Harte, has hitherto distinguished himself (apart from 
play-production) only as the biographer of dramatists or 
actors. 

We may take for granted, I think, that Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s pronouncement at Oxford on the proper stage 
presentation of Shakespeare will appear in one of the 
reviews. It is not so very long ago since he figured in the 
Fortnightly with a discourse on Hamlet from the point of 
view of an actor’s prompt-book. Mr. Tree is among the 
literary actors. His dissertation on the imaginative faculty 
was published in a booklet some seven years ago. It is 
the correct thing for a leading player to discourse, some 
time or other, before an academic body. In 1885 Sir 
Henry Irving spoke at Harvard on “The Art of Acting,” 
and in the following year at Oxford on “ Four Great 
Actors.” Vide his little book called The Drama (1893). 

Talking of literary actors, let us not forget the literary 
actresses—such as Miss Janet Achurch, who has just 
translated a play by Hauptmann into English. This is 
the lady who first made Ibsen a force in England by pro¬ 
ducing “ The Doll’s House ” at a London theatre. Lady 
Bancroft, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Maty Anderson, Mrs. 
Kendal, have written their reminiscences; but actresses 
do not often make excursions into literature pure and 
simple. Miss Dickens is a busy novel writer, but she has 
given up the stage as a profession. 

I mentioned last week the monographs on David 
Hume by Prof. Huxley and Prof. William Knight. I 
am now reminded that Prof. Henry Calderwood has 
penned a monograph on the same subject. It is quite 
true: the book appeared two years ago in the “Famous 
Scots ” series of Messrs. Oliphant & Co., and was a very 
workmanlike performance. But it was sufficient for my 
purpose to refer to the Huxley and Knight volumes. 

Messrs. Macmillan have just missed an opportunity 
of adding substantially to the art-culture of the population. 
They have issued a volume of Tennyson’s Poems, illus¬ 
trated by sixteen drawings made by celebrated artists for 
the volume of 1857. But in no case is the name of the 
artist indicated Educated people need no such informa¬ 
tion ; they know a Holman Hunt, a Bossetti, a Millais, a 
Maclise, when they see one. But for many the value of the 
volume we refer to would have been greatly enhanced had 
some concession been made to their ignorance of the origin 
of the illustrations. 

The title of Mr. W. D. Howells’s forthcoming work, My 
Acquaintance with Authors, reminds one pleasantly of that 
of Hazlitt’s well-known essay, “ My First Acquaintance 
with Poets.” It also suggests, though more remotely, 

J. T. Fields’s Yesterdays with Authors. Did not Mrs. 
Fields, too, write a book on Authors and Friends ? Mr. 
Howells’s volume will be, I suppose, autobiographical. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Pageant of History. 

The History of the Beeline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

By Edward Gibbon. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. 

7 vola. Each 6s. (Methuen.) 

It was in 1764 that Gibbon started upon the twenty-three 
years of scholarly labour which gave to the world, volume 
after volume, the greatest of its histories. Why should 
we deny ourselves the pleasure of once more transcribing 
the passages, surcharged with eighteenth century senti¬ 
ment, in which he describes the inception and the com¬ 
pletion of his mighty task: 

It was at Borne, on the loth of October, 1764, as I sat 
musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare¬ 
footed fryers were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, that the idea of writing the Decline and Fall of 
the City first started to my mind. 

It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 
1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house in my 
garden. After laying down my pen I took several turns in 
a berctau, or covered walk of acacias, which commands a 
prospect of the country, the lake and the mountains. The 
air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orh of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on 
recovery of my freedom and perhaps of the establishment 
of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I 
had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable 
companion, and that whatever might be the future fate of 
my history, the life of the historian must be short and 
precarious. 

The life of Gibbon, up to 1764, as depicted in his auto¬ 
biography, had not been without its elements of paradox. 
He was a self-made scholar; not in the sense that he 
sprang from a hedge-school, for he had been to West¬ 
minster and Magdalen, but because he had had to climb 
to erudition over all the impediments which those two 
famous seats of learning could throw in his way. During 
his university career he was suddenly converted to 
Catholicism. This brought it to a close. His father 
hastily packed him off to Lausanne, where the theological 
subtlety of the Protestant pastor in whose house he was 
domiciled presently argued him out of his new faith. 
Here, too, he fell in love with Mile. Curchod, afterwards 
the famous Mme. Necker. But, alas! yet another generous 
impulse of youth was destined to be thwarted by an 
obdurate father. Gibbon himself describes the upshot 
with an artificiality thoroughly characteristic of his age: 

“ I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son. My wound was 
insensibly healed by time, absence, and the habits of a 
new life.” The lady, too, recovered, and in after years 
Gibbon and Mme. Necker were on terms of courtly 
friendship. Ah! Gibbon was of the eighteenth century. 
He would dilate on the “incomparable landscape” of 
Lausanne, but he lived there for fifteen years without 
climbing so much as a hillock. He was carried over the 
Alps to Italy in an osier basket, and “ the spectacle of 
Venice afforded some hours of astonishment.” One summer 
he spent some weeks at Lord Sheffield’s country place—in 
the library. When he was about to go, his hat was 
missing. “ On my arrival,” he said, “ I left it on the hall 
table. I have had no occasion for it since.” He is not 
singular among students of history who have remained 
purblind to the political needs of the present. Throughout 
the long struggle which ended in the separation of the 
American States from the colonial empire of England 
Gibbon sat in Parliament, a silent supporter of Lord 
North. To Lord North, who learnt less from history than 
any man, and taught it one of its most bitter let sons, 
Gibbon dedicated the Beeline and Fall. 

Were I ambitious of any other Patron than the Public, 
I would inscribe this work to a Statesman, who, in a long, 


a stormy, and at length an unfortunate administration, 
had many political opponents, almost without a personal 
enemy; who has retained, in his fall from power, many 
faithful and disinterested friends; and who, under the 
pressure of severe infirmity, enjoys the lively vigour of his 
mind, and the felicity of his incomparable temper. Lord 
North will permit me to express the feelings of friendship 
in the language of truth; but even truth and friendship 
should be silent, if he still dispensed the favours of the 
crown. 

Gibbon’s life smells eighteenth century, but his work is 
of all time. Alone of modem histories, it will bear putting 
on the shelf with the masterpieces of antiquity, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy. Gibbon’s masters in historical writing 
were Bobertson and Hume—admirable writers, but they 
are antiquated, while he is fresh and luminous as ever. 

“ Whatever else is read," said Prof. Freeman, “ Gibbon 
must be read too.” Over a thousand years, the critical 
thousand years during which modernity was in the making, 
he is still the prime exponent of the broad lines upon 
which the world moved. 

It will not, however, in future be wise to read Gibbon 
in any other edition than this of Prof. Bury’s. Too high 

f raise could not be lavished upon the way in which it 
as been conceived and executed. Prof. Bury is equally 
erudite and discreet. Here is the Beeline and Fall as 
Gibbon left it, with precisely so much editing as is needful 
in order to enable the student to correct Gibbon’s few and 
inevitable errors, and to pursue his researches, on Gibbon’s 
lines, through the vast mass of primary and secondary 
material which has become available since Gibbon’s day. 
Briefly, Prof. Bury’s method is as follows: he tampers 
neither with Gibbon’s text nor his notes. A few addi¬ 
tional notes are inserted, always clearly defined by square 
brackets, with the object of making the references more 
precise, and of quickly qualifying the disputable state¬ 
ments. At the end of each volume come brief, but 
admirably full, dissertations on selected topics of great 
historical importance, together with a discussion and 
criticism of the original sources and other authorities for 
that volume—a necessary branch of a modern historian’s 
task, which Gibbon neglected. Prof. Bury’s wide know¬ 
ledge of the literature of his s ubj ect in every tongue, 
Greek and Slavonic as well as West European, makes 
these appendices of first-class value. He has apparently 
read everything. Maps and plans are interspersed, and 
about a third of the last volume is devoted to a full index, 
for which we have to thank Mrs. Bury. The modest, but 
masterly, introduction should be carefully read by every 
student who desires to know exactly what he should and 
what he should not expect from his Gibbon. So far as 
the historical soundness of the book goes, it comes to 
this: “ If we take into account the vast range of his 
work, Gibbon’s accuracy is amazing.” In spite of his 
imperfect education, he had the scholar’s instinct. He 
exhausted the original texts, so far as he could get them, 
and the best research of his own time. He made large 
and wise use of the impeccable Tillemont, “ whose inimit¬ 
able accuracy almost assumes the character of genius.” 
Nevertheless, “ accuracy is relative to opportunities ”; the 
century since the Beeline and Fall appeared has become 
fertile in the accumulation of new historical material; and 
“ if Gibbon were alive and writing now, his history would 
be very different.” Prof. Bury elaborates this point 
through a dozen brilliant pages, leaving the clearest 
impression of the exact nature of the qualifications and 

a ossessions which the modem reader must be content 
ring to the book. As has been hinted, Gibbon was 
deficient in “ Quellenkunde,” the systematic investigation 
of sources, which plays so large a part in modem scholar¬ 
ship, and the nature and importance of which has been 
worked out with such detail in the recent Introduction to 
the Study of History of MM. Langlois and Seignobos. He 
does not always succeed in distinguishing a primary from 
a secondary source of information, or attempt, for instance, 
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to disentangle the succession and weigh the relative 
authorities of the various authors of the Ilistoria Auguste. 
Consequently, he relies, from time to time, upon the state¬ 
ments of authorities whom an exactor criticism discredits. 
Much of his history of the beginnings of Mahometanism 
is based upon what is little more than a romance. And 
this imperfect discrimination of one authority from another 
leads straight into the easy historical pitfall, from which, 
according to Prof. Bury, even Mommsen has not always 
escaped, of blending together the evidence of different 
periods in order to paint a complete picture of an institu¬ 
tion. Gibbon’s account of Germany, for instance, is half 
Ctesar and half Tacitus, irrespective of the fact that, as 
Bishop Stubbs has since shown, more than one develop¬ 
ment took place in Germanic institutions during the 
interval between the two writers. Prof. Bury points out 
the chief directions in which historical knowledge has 
grown since Gibbon’s time, and the chapters of his work 
which are most affected by the new lights. The principal 
grave, or structural, defect in the book he finds in Gibbon’s 
treatment of the “ Byzantine,” or “ Lower,” Empire. 
This Gibbon treated somewhat cursorily; and in his im¬ 
patience of certain pettinesses which it displayed, he 
certainly failed to realise the importance of Constantinople, 
century after century, as a bulwark of the West against 
the East. The devoted scholarship of reoent years has 
reversed Gibbon’s point of view; and Prof. Bury con¬ 
siders that the new tendencies reach their culminating 
point in Krumbacher’s magnificent History of Bytantine 
Literature. This work he declares to be “ likely to form 
as important an epoch as that of Ducange.” 

In most respects Prof. Bury’s appreciation carries us 
along with him. We differ to the extent of regarding 
Gibbon as less of a philosophic historian than he does. 
“ His position among men of letters depends both on the 
fact that he was an exponent of important ideas and on his 
style.” A little further on this is expanded : 

Gibbon has his place in literature not only as the stylist, 
who never lays atide his toga when he takes up his pen, 
but as the expounder of a large and striking idea in a 
sphere of intense interest to mankind, and as a powerful 
representative of certain tendencies of his age. The 
guiding idea or “ moral ” of his history is briefly stated in 
his epigram : “ I have described the triumph of barbarism 
and religion.” In other words, the historical development 
of human societies, since the second century after Christ, 
was a retrogression (according to ordinary views of “ pro¬ 
gress ”), for which Christianity was mainly to blame. This 
conclusion of Gibbon tended in the same direction as the 
theories of Rousseau; only, while Rousseau dated the 
decline from the day when man left Arcadia, Gibbon’s era 
was the death of Marcus Aurelius. 

Well, Gibbon may have had this idea; but we rather 
doubt whether it much affects the evolution of his history. 
In fact, as Mr. Cotter Morison pointed out many years ago, 
Gibbon approaches his subject rather as an artist than as 
a philosopher. Perhaps this is why he endures. He is 
occupied rather with the pageant of history, with its show 
and splendour of delightful circumstance, than with the 
deep underlying causes that set it in motion. His judg¬ 
ment is of men rather than of forces. Splendid visions 
course over his beautiful deliberate pages; emperors and 
barbarians, saints and sinners. They decorate his imagina¬ 
tion rather than stir his speculation. It is a procession 
of setting empires and “ new-caught sullen peoples,” of 
creeds and enthusiasms that rise to fall again. For Gibbon 
it is enough that these things passed so. He sets them 
forth with ironical detachment, and leaves to others the 
task of explaining them, if they will. It is a legitimate 
attitude towards history, and has, at any rate, the advantage 
of permanence. 


South Africa and the War.—VII. 

London to Ladysmith, vid Pretoria. By Winston Spencer 
Churchill. (Longmans. 6s.) 

Ladysmith: the Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevinson. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Four Months Besieged: the Story of Ladysmith. By H. H. S. 
Pearse. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Exceptional personal adventures, and a plain English 
style of a rather eighteenth-century cast, are the dis¬ 
tinguishing features of Mr. Churchill’s war book. The 
adventures are known to everyone; the style will bear a 
little illustration. Mr. Churchill is, we are sure, a student 
of Johnson, and Gibbon, and other writers of the rotund 
and balanced sentence. Again and again we seem to see 
a copy of Rasselas in his knapsack. Take this description 
of life at sea: 

Monotony of view—for we live at the centre of a com¬ 
plete circle of sea and sky; monotony of food—for all 
things taste the same on board ship; monotony of exist¬ 
ence—for each day is but a barren repetition of the last; 
all fall to the lot of the passengers 9 a great waters. It 
were malevolent to try to bring the realisation home to 
others. Tet all earthly evils have their compensations, and 
even monotony is not without its secret joy. For a time 
we drop out of the larger world, with its interests and its 
obligations, and become the independent citizens of a tiny 
State—a Utopian State where few toil and none go hungry 
—bounded on all sides by the sea and vassal only to the 
winds and waves. 

Is not this an older convention than we are accustomed to 
nowadays ? Is not Mr. Churchill at the farthest end of 
that pole of which Steevens held the other ? Here is a 
scene which actually recalls one described by Steevens in 
his From Cape Town to Ladysmith. But the style is anti¬ 
thetic. Mr. Churchill is describing the field of dead after 
the fight at Trichardt’s Drift: 

Here by the rock under which he had fought lay the 
Field-Cornet of Heilbmun, Mr. de Mentz—a grey-haired 
man of over sixty years, with firm aquiline features and a 
short beard. The stony face was grimly calm, but it bore 
the stamp of unalterable resolve; the look of a man who 
had thought it all out, and was quite certain that his cause 
was j ust, and such as a s >ber citizen might give his life 
for. Nor was I surprised when the Boer prisoners told 
me that Mentz had refused all suggestions of surrender, 
and that when his left leg was smashed by a bullet he had 
continued to load and fire until he bled to death; and they 
found him, pale and bloodless, holding bis wife’s letter in 
his hand. Beside him was a boy of about seventeen shot 
through the heart. Further on lay our own two poor 
riflemen with their heads smashed like egg-shells, and I 
suppose they had mothers or wives far away at the end of 
the deep-sea cables. Ah, horrible war, amazing medley of 
the glorious and the squalid, the pitiful and the sublime, 
if modem men of light and leading saw your face closer, 
simple folk would see it hardly ever. 

Some of our new writers would do well to study Mr. 
Churchill’s pages. They will see what can be accom¬ 
plished with plain English and untortured phrases, and 
will bo able to judge how far events and emotions which 
are intrinsically tragic benefit by that staccato style which 
confers vigour rather than dignity. 

Mr. Churchill’s account of his escape from Pretoria, 
whither he was taken as a prisoner after the memorable 
armoured-train fight, is the liveliest piece of writing in a 
book which never wants life. But note the quietness of a 
passage on which many writers would have wreaked 
phrases: 

My sole companion was a gigantic vulture, who mani¬ 
fested an extravagant interest in my condition, and made 
hideous and ominous gurglings from time to time. From 
my lofty position I commanded a view of the whole valley. 
A little tin-roofed town lay three miles to the westward. 
Scattered farmsteads, each with a clump of trees, relieved 
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the monotony of the undulating ground. At the foot of 
the hill Mona a Kaffir kraal, and the figures of it* inhabi¬ 
tants dotted the patches of cultivation or surrounded the 
droves of goats and cows which fed on the pasture. The 
railway ran through the middle of the valley, and I could 
watch the passage of the various trains. I counted four 
passing each way, and from this I drew the conclusion 
that the same number would run by night. I marked 
a sitep gradient up whioh they climbed very slowly, and 
determined at nightfall to make another attempt to board 
one of thes*-. During the day I ate one slab of chocolate, 
which, with the heat, produced a violent thirst. The pool 
was hsrdly half a mile away, but I dared not leave the 
shelter of the little wood, for I could see the figures of 
white men liding or walking occasionally across the valley, 
and once a Boer came and fired two shots at birds close to 
my hiding-place. But no one discovered me. 

In many respects—but particularly in its reliance on ripe 
old English—Mr. Churchill’s book is, we think, the most 
readable of all the War books. 

One is a little sad to find that such capitally-told stories 
of the siege of Ladysmith as Mr. Nevinson’s and Mr. 
Pearse’s awake less feeling than they ought to do. This is 
because they play ou chords on which many writers have 
lately exercised their skill. It is absurd that war literature 
should thus dilute itself, that reports of great deeds and 
perils and sufferings should -weary by duplication and 
re-duplication. These two books are themselves concerned 
with the same events, observed from the same standpoint. 
There is, of course, the personal equation; but even this 
is reduced to a minimum by the fact that both writers 
wrote their books in the form of despatches to newspaper 
offices in Fleet-street, Mr. Nevinson serving the Daily 
Chronicle and Mr. Pearse the Daily News. Both writers 
emphasise the weary monotony of the siege, although their 
books are alive with incident. As early as November 14 
of last year Mr. Nevinson wrote, in Ladysmith: “The 
siege is becoming tedious, and we are losing heart.” A 
week later Sir George White said to his staff: “ Gentle¬ 
men, wo have two things to do—to kill time and to kill 
Boers; both equally difficult.” Mr. Pearse tells us how 
time was killed in the long evenings. 

Walking along the lampless streets, at an hour when 
camps are silent, one is often attracted by the notes of 
fresh, young voices, where soft lights glow through op-u 
casements, or the singers sit under the vine-traceried 
verandah of a “sfoup,” accompanying the melody with 
guitar or banjo. Occasionally stentorian lungs roar un- 
melodious music-hall choruses that jar by contrast with 
sweeter strains, but sentiment prevails, and who can 
wonder if there are sometimes tears in the voices that sing 
“Swanee River” and “Home, Sweet Home,” or if a 
listener’s heart is deeply moved as he hears the words, 
“Mother, come back from the Echoless Shore,” sung amid 
such surroundings in the still nights of days that are 
hoarse with the booming of guns? Few of us, however, 
despise comic songs here when time and scene fit. We 
have them at frequent smoking-concerts that help to 
enliven a routine of duty that would be dull without these 
entertainments. 

As for killing Boers, let Mr. Nevinson tell a grim story 
of the attack on Surprise Hill by the 2nd Bifle Brigade 
on the night of December 11. The voices of friend and 
foe became intermingled in the darkness: 

Then came the horror of a war between two nations 
familiar with the same language. “ Second R B. ! 
Second R.B.! ” shouted our fellows as a watohword and 
rallying-cry. “ Second R.B.! ” shouted every Boer who 
was challenged or came into danger. “B Company 
here ! ” cried an officer. “ B Company here ! ” came the 
echo from the Dutch. “Where’s Captain Paley?” asked 
a private. “ Where’s Captain Paley P ” the question 
passed from Boer to Boer. In the darkness it was im¬ 
possible to distinguish friend from foe. The onlv way 
was to stoop down till you saw the edge of a Droad- 
brimmed bat. Then you drove your bayonet through the 
man, if he did not shoot you first. Many a poor fellow 
was shot down by some invisible figure who was talking to 


him in English and was taken for a friend. One Boer 
fired upou a private at two or three yards—and missed 
him! The private sprang upon him. “ I surrender! I 
surrender ! ” cried the Boer, throwing down his rifle. “ So 
do I,” cried the private, and plunged his bayonet through 
the man’s stomach and out at his back. 

If we must compare these narratives, Mr. Pearse’s is the 
more solid and informing, Mr. Nevinson’s the more varied 
and amusing. It is from Mr. Nevinson that we get the 
humours of the siege, and phrases like “ ennui enlivened 
by sudden death.” Under November 13 he tells us: 

The schoolmaster’s wife had a fine escape. She was 
asleep in her bedroom when a 45 lb. shell came through 
the fireplace, and burst towards the bed. The room was 
smashed to pieces, but she was only cut about the head, 
one splinter driving in the bone, but not making a very 
serious wound. Two days before she had given a soldier 
10s. for a fragment. Now she had a whole shell for 
nothing. 


Burton’s Verse. • 

The Kasidah (Couplets) of Haji Abdu Al-Yatdi. A Lay of 
the Higher Law. Translated and Annotated by his Friend 
and Pupil, F. B. By Captain Sir Bichard F. Burton. 
(H. J. Cook.) 

This poem—like Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portu¬ 
guese, and other things of the kind—is a literary hoax. 
But, unlike most of its confrires, it has a certain external 
plausibility, which was sufficient to prevent its being at 
once detected for the thing it was—an original poem 
masquerading as a translation. No one doubted the true 
nature of Mrs. Browning’s very artless poetic fraud. But 
Burton’s ostentatious Eastern knowledge caused his poem 
to be taken at its own valuation—superficially enough, to 
our mind. Composed seven years before FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, it was printed in 1880. In 1893 Lady 
Burton included it in her husband’s Life. In the following 
year it was issued separately, but in a limited edition of 
one hundred copies. Now for the first time it is inde- 
pently issued to the public at large. 

Lady Burton compares it to the Omar Khayyam of Fitz¬ 
Gerald, which (as has been seen) it preceded. Nay, she 
does not believe it has an equal: it is unique. “It will,” 
she said, “ ride over the heads of most, it will displease 
many, but it will appeal to all large hearts and large 
brains for its depth, its height, its breadth, for its heart 
and nobility, its pathos, its melancholy, and its despair. 
It is the very perfection of romance; it seems as the cry 
of a soul, wandering through space, looking for what it 
does not find.” She never read it without tears, and her 
husband used to take it away from her because it impressed 
her so. This is very conceivable, very pardonable, in such 
a woman and such a wife. Pardonable also, if not quite 
conceivable, is it that a male correspondent should assure 
her he considers it equal to the greatest poems of the Earth 
(with a large E), and in front of most. Another, a woman 
—with a severe aversion to “exceptless rashness," as 
Timon calls it—allows that Job seems a worthy com¬ 
panion to Sir Bichard. There is about this lady a caution, 
a sense of critical balance, which we admire. 

It is, perhaps, well for the reputation of the much-tried 
Patriarch that he was spared foreknowledge of this final 
trial. Had he heard the comparison, and heard the con¬ 
ventionally descriptive lines with which the poem opens, 
no one could blame him if he had flung his potsherd at 
the critic. They are not only conventional, but Western. 
And though (let us hasten to add) they are not otherwise 
representative, in this latter respect they are. The poem 
is so essentially Western that it is difficult to understand 
how its Eastern superficies—learned though it be—should 
have deceived anyone with the poetic sense. It is to us 
disappointing. Dismissing Job, and even FitzGerald— 
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unfairly perfect comparisons—it might hare been thought 
that Burton’s powerful personality would fairly commit a 
rape upon the Muse, and force itself into strong though 
rugged poetry. But the result does not belong to poetry 
—in the true sense—at all. It is verse of that didactic 
order which in our language has for masterpiece The Mind 
and Panther-, and by side of it Dryden’s poem “sticks 
fiery off” indeed. Vigorous it is, as whatever Burton 
wrote was bound to be vigorous; but poetry (with a single 
exception) it has not, while finish—an essential in such a 
poem—as might be expected, is absent. One really 
poetical passage there is, towards the beginning, which 
has a certain rough affinity with FitzGerald ; but this was 
quoted in the Academy of May 19, so that we need not 
repeat it here. Would that all were as fine! It shows 
that this singular man united something of the poet’s gift 
to his other remarkable qualities, “ would he observingly 
distil it out.” In the remainder of the poem the best 
passage is the conclusion, which will give the reader a fair 
idea of Burton’s verse : 

Survey tby kind as One whose wants in the great Human 
Whole unite; 

Toe Homo rising high from earth to seek the Heavens of 
Life-in-Light; 

And hold Humanity one man, whose universal agony 

Still strains and strives to gain the goal, where agonies 
shall cease to be. 

Believe in all things; none believe; judge not nor warp 
by “ Facts ” the thought; 

See clear, hear clear, tho’ life may seem Maya and mirage. 
Dream and Naught. 

Abjure the Why and seek the How: the God and gods 
enthroned on high 

Are silent all, are silent still; nor hetr thy voice, nor 
deign reply. 

The Now, that indivisible point which studs the length of 
infinite line. 

Whose ends are nowhere, is thine all, the puny all thou 
callest thine. 

Perchance the law some Giver hath : Let be! let be! what 
canst thou know ? 

A myriad races came and went; this Sphinx hath seen 
them come and go. 

Haply the Law that rules the world allows to man the 
widest range; 

And haply Fate’s a Theist-word, subject to human chance 
and change. 

This “ I ” may find a future Life, a nobler copy of our 
own, 

Where every riddle shall be read, where every knowledge 
shall be known; 

Where ’twill be man’s to see the whole of what on earth 
he sees in part; 

Where change shall ne’er surcharge the thought; nor 
hope deferred shall hurt the heart. 

But!—faded flower and fallen leaf no more shall deck the 
parent tree; 

Aiid man once dropt by Tree of Life what hope of other 
life has he ? 

The shatter’d bowl shall know repair; the riven lute shall 
sound once more; 

But who shall mend the clay of man, the stolen breath to 
man restore P 

The shiver’d clock again shall strike; the broken reed 
shall pipe again : 

But we, we die, and Death is one, the doom of brutes, the 
doom of men. 

Then, if Nirwana round our life with nothingness, ’tis 
haply bpst; 

Tby toil and troubles, want and woe at length have won 
their guerdon—Best. 


It will be gathered from this specimen that the Kastdah 
is, in substance, a mixture of agnosticism and the worship 
of humanity—with little trace of the pantheism which 
Lady Burton ascribes to it. But whereas true poetry is 
synthetic, not analytic, the bulk of the Easlddh is purely 
critical and destructive—in which point it is a faithful 
echo of most modem thought. It reviews the chief creeds 
and religious systems of East and West, with trenchant 
comment on each. Two pages at the close suffice for the 
edifice which Burton would erect on these universal ruins. 
In those two pages of synthesis (whence we have quoted) 
the verse lifts, as if escaped from trammels—an evidence 
how naturally synthetic is poetry. One wonders, by the 
way, whether it be through a singular coincidence or a— 
perhaps unconscious—borrowing, that the finest image in 
the poem—a veiy fine one—is identical with that in 
Coventry Patmore’s Two Deserts. Burton calls the moon: 

A corpse upon the road of night. 

And Patmore likewise calls it: 

A corpse in night’s high-way, naked, firc-scarr’d, accurst. 

Were there more such imagery in the Kasldah, it would 
lift it from a forceful and mordant poem, technically in¬ 
expert, into a fine poem. Yet it remains an interesting 
proof that Burton might have written poetry of very con¬ 
siderable value, had he submitted to the necessary appren¬ 
ticeship and toil. 


The Preacher in Print. 

The Life of Lives: Further Studies in the Life of Christ. 

By F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. (Cassell. 15s.) 

It is twenty-six years since, “ by God’s unseen Providenoe, 
which men nickname ‘ Chance,’ ” Dr. Farrar was led to 
write a Life of Christ. Since that day his busy pen has 
hardly rested; and now, in this vast volume, he has, as it 
were, given yet another turn to the kaleidoscope, and 
offers to the public the glittering pieces of his well-used 
knowledge composed into yet another pattern. 

For a public that likes sermons it is as a preacher that 
the Dean of Canterbury writes. To read him is with the 
eye of the mind to behold him once more as, on a hot 
Sunday afternoon of the early ’eighties, he champed upon 
the bit of his indignation against the triviality of rabbinical 
exegesis, while a cherubic vice-chancellor nodded in his 
chair. The style that has served him so well in the past 
has lost none of its properties. Every noun goes esquired 
by its own epithet: “prudence” by “calculating,” 
“stagnation” by “unprogressive,” “crisis” by “crown¬ 
ing ”; selfishness is “ narrow,” courtesy is “ gentle,” 
even hypocrisy is “disguised.” Emphasis presses upon 
emphasis; superlative fortifies superlative: the Besurrec- 
tion is the “most central” event in the history of the 
world; Christ, we are told, spoke of God as His Father 
“in a very unique sense,” and enjoyed over sonorous 
catalogues of Greek and Boman worthies a “unique 
supremacy ”; “ none has ever been able in the most 
distant degree to equal Him” ; and “by comparison with 
the founders of other religions He is absolutely incom¬ 
parable.” For a consecutive example of the Dean’s 
eloquence take this passage, in which we enclose in 
brackets the words which seem to differentiate his style: 

We believe, then, in the Miraculous Birth of our Saviour 
Christ; aud our belief is confirmed when we examine [the 
records of all] history [through and through], and find 
that the Babe, at whose birth the heavens burst open [to 
disclose their radiant minstrelsies], stood alone [unique], 
supreme among [all the million millions of every age of 
all] the sons of men. 
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“ He sighed,” writes St. Mark; but the Preacher: “ A 
sigh was wrung from His inmost heart.” The bald sim¬ 
plicity of the authentic record stands rebuked in the 
presence of the Dean’s expansive manner as he follows the 
sacred figure through the recorded incidents of His life. 
The author of Eric bids us picture the “earnest joy” 
with which His first Passover would be anticipated by 
“ the Holy Boy ”; he follows Him step by step to 
Jerusalem and to the Court of the Gentiles, “ marked off 
from the more sacred enclosures by the double barriers of 
the Soreg and the Chi." 

Through one of the openings of the Soreg Jesus wonld 
climb the foutteen steps to the Chel. . . . Mounting the 
steps of a terrace, which towered sixty feet above the 
Court of the Gentiles, Jesus would pass, perhaps, through 
the “Beautiful Gate” and gaze at the Court of Women 
and the Court of the Israelites. In the latter stood the 
Liehcath Hag-gaaith, or Hall of Square Stones, to the 
south-east of the inner forecourt, iu which, perhaps, at 
that time the Sanhedrin held its meetings. 

The curtain that veils the life at Nazareth is lifted thus: 

How familiar must Christ have been with that village 
Beth Tephilla (House of Prayer) or Beth Hakkenescth 
(House of Assembly), as he sat among the other boys of 
Nazareth, behind the chief worshippers! How deeply 
must he have taken in the divine meaning alike of the 
Parashcth, or 154 sections of the Law by which the 
Pentateuch was read through in three years; and also of 
the Haphtaroth, or sections of the Prophets, the reading of 
which had been introduced in the dayB of the fierce per¬ 
secution by Antiochus Epiphanes, when the reading of the 
Law was punished with death. . . . How deep must have 
been the expectant interest with which the child Jesus saw 
the Both Hakkeneieth, or Ruler of the Synagogue, receive 
from the hands of his clerk ( Chazzan ) the roll of the Law, 
or of the Prophets, and appoint the reader, who took his 
stand beside the elevated Bema and read the lesson, and 
then sat down to deliver the explanation or sermon 
(Darathah ). With what a thrill of heart must He have 
heard the trumpets ( Shopharoth ) blown at the beginning 
of the new year and on the solemn feast days. 

Incidentally the simplicity of the synagogue service and the 
condemnation of Pharisaism are themes upon which is 
embroidered much acceptable denunciation of priestcraft 
and ritualism; and asceticism is once more swept im¬ 
patiently aside, with all “the carping brag of the posing 
Pharisee.” 

As to the interpretation of Scripture in general, the 
Dean discerns in the teaching of our Lord the luminous 
principle “ that Scripture does not cover any number of 
inferences which can be extorted out of isolated expressions, 
but that we are to abide by all that is permanent in the 
plain meaning of Holy Writ.” On the other hand: “ To 
quote a phrase, and attribute to its literal significance 
a meaning which it never had, and never could have had, 
is a mere trick of ignorant hypocrisy.” So, indeed, we 
should suppose. 

The pages are decorated with illustrative lines, some¬ 
times introduced at some pains. For instance: “Jesus 
also felt most deeply the sting of thanklessness in those 
who had been recipients of inestimable gifts. He some¬ 
times felt as if all his mercies were ‘ falling into a deep, 
silent grave and He might have said: 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 

But to whatever exceptions Dean Farrar’s style and 
manner may lie open, it may be cordially confessed that, 
in making intelligible to the general public the main 
results of archaeological research, he has rendered a service 
to the cause of intelligent Christianity that is not wholly 
Unworthy of his great ecclesiastical place. 


The Actor’s Life. 

The Stage as a Career. By Philip G. Hubert, Jun. 

(Putnam’s Sons). 

This is described by its author as “ a sketch of the actor’s 
life; its requirements, hardships, and rewards.” We 
have had more than enough of such sketches, which seem 
to leave the matter very much where it always was. Out 
only reason for dealing with the present production is that 
it comes from America, and is, therefore, from a point of 
view different from its predecessors in this country. The 
writer, to be sure, prides himself upon presenting a selec¬ 
tion from the opinions on acting as a profession expressed 
by notable actors and actresses, such as Sir Henry Irving, 
Mr. Jefferson, and Mme. Modjeska. We may be quite 
certain, however, that such opinions, formulated by players 
at the top of the tree, are of no very great practical im¬ 
portance. An avocation in which a man or a woman 
has risen to eminence and a measure of opulence and 
fame must needs appear to him, or her, an avocation more 
or less desirable. More useful to the youthful aspirant 
would be the pronouncement of a player or players who 
had failed, or had succeeded only in just paying their way. 
The experience of an Irving, a Jefferson, or a Modjeska 
has little bearing upon the general question and as regards 
the average person. Sir Henry Irving is an honoured 
guest in the highest circles of society, but that fact does 
not imply that the actor, as actor, has a recognised social 
status. As a matter of fact, he has not a social status, as 
a clergyman, a lawyer, or a doctor has. The great 
players, from Betterton and Garrick down to Macready 
and Charles Kean, have had all the social recognition that 
they cared for. But that was because they had managed 
to raise themselves above the crowd, not because they 
were actors. 

The mere fact that a man or a woman is a player does 
nothing for him or for her, so far as the world is con¬ 
cerned. Nay, unless they are prominent, it is positively 
against them both. And this is so, not so much because 
players may be poor, as because they belong to a class 
which society looks upon as Bohemian in the broadest 
sense. They are here to-day, and there to-morrow. The 
heads of the profession are well known and much esteemed. 
Their habitat is usually permanent and often brilliant in 
the social way. They entertain, and are entertained by, 
Boyalty and aristocracy. They are looked upon as citizens 
of a substantial, not to say ornamental, type. But the 
average player, the second-rate performer, the mediocrity, 
the camp-follower—what of them ? Society looks at them 
askance. They have no settled home and no settled income. 
And why? Because they have no settled employment. 
That is the first, and most effective, of Mr. Hubert’s 
objections to “ the stage as a career.” Very few are the 
players, not actor-managers, who can depend on having 
work to do all the year round. Always there are a 
melancholy number of excellent performers “resting.” 
Able and experienced as they may be, they are not wanted 
—for the moment. Their turn may come, but meanwhile 
they must wait. And that brings us to the second of Mr. 
Hubert’s objections—“ the helplessness of the actor as an 
independent factor in the world.” Your player has to 
remain idle till he is sent for. Put pens, ink, paper, and 
postage stamps within reach of the literary man, and he 
can at least work at his trade whatever betide him ; the 
actor, alas! can do nothing till he gets an engagement, 
even if it be only as a “ super.” He cannot dig ; to beg 
he is (usually, though not invariably) ashamed. 

Mr. Hubert, it would seem, is an American journalist, 
familiar (as a critic) with the insides of theatres, and 
possessing relatives and friends either on the “ boards ” or 
in some other way connected with the stage. And this is 
the conclusion at which he has arrived: “ Were a boy or 
girl of my own to declare an intention of going upon the 
stage, I should consent with the greatest reluctance. If 
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my boy or girl had aptitude for professional life, skill in 
writing, art, music, or teaching, I should consider such 
a course deplorable, and nothing less than a misfortune.” 
In other words, any other legitimate profession is more to 
be desired than that of actor. The rewards of the latter 
are few, the drawbacks many. There are, of course, such 
persons as the “born actor” and the “bom actress.” 
These are sure to find their way to the theatre, sooner or 
later; and the labour we delight in physics pain. Tour 
enthusiast will endure all things. For him, life is the life 
of the “ boards ” or nothing. Moreover, there are such 
thing as hereditary actors—families of players—who take 
to the business as if by the decree of Providence. For 
them the life of the “ boards ” is all (and therefore the 
best) they know. But for “the stage as a career,” 
deliberately chosen as such, there is next to nothing to be 
said. Multitudinous are the blanks, and rare the prizes. 


Other New Books. 

Pink and Scarlet. By Lieut.-Col. Alderson. 

Since the days when the Great Duke was holding the 
armies of France at bay in the Peninsula there has always 
been an intimate connexion between hunting and cavalry 
work. This connexion Lieut.-Col. Alderson, who is now 
at the front in South Africa, brings home and emphasises 
in this capital book, and it is not too much to say 
that the cavalry man, whether he belongs to the regular 
army or to one of the numerous Imperial and Colonial 
Light Horse regiments, will find a mine of information 
and instruction in this work. It is now an accepted 
thing that the best cavalry officer is the hunting man, who 
not only can ride, but can judge at a glance of the country 
before him, of the shortest and quickest way of getting to 
a given point, and of the country over which it is safe to 
pass or to ease his horses. To some men this comes by 
instinct, others pick it up at once when a few hints 
are given them. To all alike Lieut.-Col. Alderson’s 
book will be of the highest use, for there is not a point 
that he leaves unnoticed or a subject on which he has not 
some information to offer. (Heinemann.) 

The Spoet of Kings. By W. Scabth Dixon. 

Like Mr. Jorrocks, Mr. Dixon does not look beyond" 
hunting; to him it is the beginning and the end. This 
volume consists of articles which have already seen the 
light in a sporting paper, and here they are so arranged 
and ordered as to make a record of the hunting man’s year. 
To the old sportsman the work will afford much entertain¬ 
ment, while tc the tyro it will be full of instruction, though 
even the oldest follower of hounds may learn something 
from it, for, as Mr. Dixon remarks, “ hunting is ever fresh 
and ever new, and, though I have now entered on my 
forty-first hunting season, I have, I hope, learned some¬ 
thing worth knowing since I saw hounds for the first time 
this season at Venniford Post.” There are sixty-five 
chapters in the book, dealing with all matters from 
“ Hunting a Hundred Years Ago ” to “ For Next Season ” 
and “ The Future of Fox-hunting.” The truly enthusi¬ 
astic follower of hounds is always at a loose end in 
summer time. Mr. Dixon has published his book at an 
opportune moment; its pleasant pages will beguile the 
sportsman wearying for next autumn through the long 
blank summer season. (Grant Richards. 10s. 6d.) 

Tractatus de Indulgentia S. Maria: 

DB PORTIUNCULA. EdIDIT Paul SABATIER. 

This is a supplement to M. Sabatier’s life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, itself one of the classics of hagiography. It 
concerns a disputed point in the history of the saint. 
According to tradition, St. Francis obtained from Pope 


Honorius in 1216 a remarkable privilege for the little 
chapel of the Portiuncula at Assisi. Plenary indulgence 
of all sins was granted to contrite pilgrims visiting this 
chapel on August 2, the day on which a vision of 
Christ with the Virgin and a company of angels had 
appeared to the saint when engaged in prayer there. 
Such an indulgence, if really granted, would be a thing 
unique in the annals of the Church. When writing the 
Life, M. Sabatier came to the conclusion that the whole 
narrative was a legend, due to the desire of the Franciscans 
of the Strict Observance to glorify the Portiuncula, which 
they held, as against the Basilica of Assisi, which was in 
the hands of their rivals of the Large Observance He 
has since, after detailed study of the many and difficult 
documents involved, seen reason to alter his view; and 
this book is his palinode. It consists of a minute study 
of the history of the tradition, together with a num¬ 
ber of documents, up to, and including, the tractate 
on the subject compiled by Francis Bartholi in the mid¬ 
dle of the fourteenth century, a tractate which “marks 
the definitive triumph of legend over history.” It is an 
important contribution to a branch of ecclesiastical history 
which M. Sabatier has made peculiarly his own. We 
observe with interest that in the same series of studies 
will presently appear the text of The Acts of St. Francis 
and his Companions, which M. Sabatier declares to be the 
Latin original, hitherto unidentified, of the famous Fiorstti. 
(Fischbacher.) 

The Gardener’s Assistant. By Robert Thompson. 

Vol. I. Ed. by William Watson. 

This book is an accretion of nearly half a century, and 
it has the depth and maturity of old soil. In 1859 
appeared The Gardener's Assistant, under the editorship of 
Mr. Robert Thompson, the then superintendent of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, at Chiswick. In 
1877, and again in 1884, the work was revised and 
enlarged. The same processes have again been applied, 
and now the alterations and additions have practically 
resulted in the production of a new book at the very time 
when the old gardens at Chiswick are likely to be given up 
on account of the spread of London. The largest shares in 
the present volume appear to have fallen to Dr. Maxwell 
T. Masters, who writes on a variety of subjects, and Mr. 
John Fraser, whose admirable and very long chapter on 
“Insect and Other Plant Enemies” is fascinating reading. 
Profusely illustrated, and furnished with statistical tables 
of real value, this new edition of a work which has been 
repeatedly adjusted to the advance of horticulture 
deserves unqualified praise. Although an encyclopaedia 
of gardening, it seems to us to include, without obscuring, 
the needs of the amateur gardener. The potterer in a 
garden ought to find a subtle pleasure in measuring his 
ignorance of this noble art, as well as in deepening his 
knowledge; and he can have both pleasures in this work. 
(The Gresham Publishing Co.) 

A History of Eastern Asia. By J. C. Hafnah. 

We are no doubt on the eve of great events in the Far 
East, in which the Great Powers of Europe will be at one 
another’s throats over the break-up of China. A com¬ 
pendious history of the Far East is therefore a necessity to 
the student, and Mr. J. C. Hannah, who was formerly 
master of the English school at Tien-Tsin, has supplied a 
brief history of Eastern Asia which will be of much use as 
a work of reference. In the space at his command Mr. 
Hannah could not, of course, attempt a comprehensive 
history, but he has made a useful summary of the events 
which have taken place in the eastern half of the Asiatic 
continent from prehistoric times. He has omitted to deal 
with Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
because these countries, although Asiatic, fall more 
properly into the groupings of European nations or those 
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of the Mediterranean basin. The remaining countries of 
Asia are those which are bound up in what is known as 
the Far Eastern Question, for the proper understanding of 
which a brief epitome of their history is necessary. 
Happily for the general reader the real crux of the 
question is of fairly modern growth, so that Mr. Hannah’s 
book will supply all that he needs to know. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

An Orleans Diary. . By M. Cjjyiluer-Fleury. 

The private diaries of those who hold positions about a 
Court are of perennial interest. M. Cuvillier-Fleury, the 
French Academician, was the son of one of Napoleon’s 
officers, who became tutor to the Due d’Aumale, and the 
admirer and apologist of Louis Philippe. He kept a 
private diary from 1828 onwards, and the volume before 
us deals with the life of the Orleans family at the Palais 
Royal from 1828 to 1831. The papers have been collected 
by his daughter, and edited, with an introduction, by 
M. Ernest Bertin, of the DJbats. The work, which is 
prefaced by a sketch of the life of M. Cuvillier-Fleury by 
the Due d’Aumale, naturally chronicles a good deal of 
small beer, but it throws some most valuable sidelights on 
a very interesting period of French history. The diary is 
written day by day, and records the impressions of the 
moment. To the future historian of the Orleans family in 
France it will be of the highest value. (Paris : Librairie 
Plon.) 


Fiction. 

The Cardinal'8 Snuff-Box. By Henry Harland. 

(John Lane. 6s.) 

The scene of this elegant and charming fantasia upon 
life, love, and art is laid in a Latin country; the old 
Cardinal, and Marietta, that delightful and antique serving- 
maid, are pure Italian; the lovers, though English, are 
Latinised, and the whole spirit of the book, half gracious, 
half malign, entirely witty, is Latin. The possessor of a 
fine, fragile talent which has absorbed most cultures, Mr. 
Harland lavishly expends that talent for the diversion 
(nothing higher) of those who can appreciate his delicate, 
entertainment. He would not be senous; he would not 
take life seriously—and yet somewhere, woven imper¬ 
ceptibly into the woof of the thing, there is a quality, an 
inclination to “hedge’’ against the ultimate risk of having 
been only frivolous. Mr. Harland has in him something 
of Anatole France and something of Renan. The moral 
attitude of the The Cardinal's Snuff-Box reminds us irre¬ 
sistibly of a passage iu Renan’s “philosophic drama’’ 
L'Eau d» Jouvence : “ On the hypothesis, which is becoming 
more and more probable, that the universe is only a 
tautology in which the sum of movement is found again 
exactly, in the final balance, without loss or gain, let us 
take care that the pleasantry has been agreeable. . . . 
Having regard to our incertitude as to human destiny, the 
wisest thing is to arrange so that, under any and every 
hypothesis, we may not discover that we have been too 
absurd. So that we shall not be saints, but neither shall 
we be dupes. In any event, we shall not have been too 
violently surprised.” These words are the witty justifica¬ 
tion of books like Mr. Harland’s. 

Not that there are many novels in the least similar to 
The Cardinal ’* Snuff-Box in English. It belongs to an 
order of its own. Its chief characteristic is that all 
ugliness is carefully eliminated from the aspect. The 
action passes in a lovely Italian landscape, on either side 
of a diminutive rushing river. There are the Italian trees 
and swards, Italian snow-crowned hills, Italian chateaux, 
Italian villages, “improbable" in their notorious beauty. 
And there is money, and every refinement of luxury, every 


grace of manners. The lady is a duchess, youthfully 
widowed; the man is a novelist, at once brilliant and 
modest. He had caught sight of the duchess in various 
cosmopolitan centres of gaiety, and written a book round 
her profile. They meet at last, separated only by the 
little river; she has his book in her hand. They talk— 
mere badinage, but mousseux with an exquisite fantastic 
lightness. Pouf! It is like down wafted across the little 
river. He falls in love; she falls in love. Blind to her 
symptoms, he despairs of winning this noble dame. She' 
—she throws herself at him, with what adroit skill of 
womanliness! The Cardinal supervenes, and antique 
Marietta, and these two have their share of the intrigue. 
Marietta is ill, and confesses her sins to the young 
Englishman her master—this is the prettiest imaginable 
bit; and, of course, the duchess must visit the sick. Then 
there are convenient sudden thunderstorms which necessi¬ 
tate the taking of shelter, and snuff-boxes which con¬ 
veniently get themselves lost and must be returned to 
immemorial castles. And then, presto! she has accepted 
him. It is all over. The frailest trifle, only just about 
as perfect as a trifle can be. 


Fate the Fiddler. By Herbert C. Macllwaine. 

(Constable & Co. 6s.) 

This is a novel of the Australian Bush, and it proclaims 
its author to be a serious and promising literary artist 
who must be reckoned with, whose work must be watched 
book by book as it appears, whose achievement is already 
notable. There is no question here of a Colonial author 
producing agreeable stuff about a colony, and to be praised 
on that account. Mr. Macllwaine has an imagination which 
ennobles, and which (feeding on the vast spaces of the 
Bush) has drawn therefrom an unfamiliar and impressive 
dignity. Out there, where life is life, and the austere 
solemnity of nature’s pageant rebukes the soul into dis¬ 
carding every triviality of thought and feeling, a man 
may come to grips with the primal force of the world; 
a man may exist, in the deepest, ultimate sense; he may 
perceive the simplicity and grandeur of earthly things in 
a new, strange light. One is conscious in this book of a 
fine, sane freshness; of equality which, with no ostentatious 
effort, gives value to the commonest manifestations of life. 
When the two squatters, Somers and Colyer, come to 
occupy ttieir thousand-mile domain, the mere procession 
of cattle, the mere driving of a six-horse wain across a 
river-bed, the mere fall of evening upon the prone forms 
of men and beasts, have a beauty and significance in and 
by themselves, and not to be assessed by any scenic 
standard. 

Above the rocky rise beyond the creek a golden fume of 
dust arose ; the earth was shaking to the din and trampling 
of the herd, and yet there had been no sign of one of them. 
Then the crest of the rise was broken—a single heifer rose 
up and Btood an instant silhouetted against the rolling 
dust behind her; she sniffed the air inquiringly, started 
down the slope at a trot, the trot broke into a canter, and 
the canter was varied by gambollings of the inimitable 
uncouthness of all cow-kind when at play. She bellowed 
at her caperings, and the bellowing was broken by the 
exercise into a series of ludicrous ejaculations. By the 
time the pioneer was well upon her way down the slope, 

■ a hundred more young cows had appeared above the ridge, 
had paused and begun to trot, bellow and caper precisely 
after the manner of their leader; and hundred after 
hundred followed these, till the rise and the creek-flat 
were one bellowing, bucking chaos of flourishing horns 
and tails, and heaving bright-skinned bodies. As the 
rabble flowed down the bank to the creek-crossing, it 
steadied and packed itself into a solid press towards the 
drinking place; the leading beasts as they drauk were 

E ushed out and out into deep water, till it seemed as if a 
uge catastrophe from drowning and mangling were 
imminent. Tet matters were settled by order of nature 
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and brute strength; the cattle, having drunk their fill, 
found their way somehow, singly, then in pairs, dozens, 
hundreds, np the other bank, and spread out upon the 
downs. 

The book is not wholly excellent; it lapses somewhat 
from the extraordinary promise of the opening. The title, 
Fate the Fiddler, is scarcely satisfactory, and the theme 
partakes of this unsatisfactoriness. The fact is, Mr. 
Macllwaine’s Fate fiddles too random a tune. The plot 
lacks unity, precision, and cumulative power. There is no 
inevitable march of event, but rather a zigzag progress of 
happenings towards a final justice which is slightly too 
“ poetical.” The character-drawing is uneven. Somers 
is good—a man seen and felt to the inmost; but Colyer 
is manipulated in such a way as to startle and confuse the 
reader. There is a good deal of Australian finance in the 
story, and these scenes with bankers and wirepullers have 
not the authenticity, the absolute rightness, of the Bush 
chapters. Lastly, Mr. Macllwaine’s style, though it shows 
many admirable qualities, and has indeed the essentials of 
a fine style, is frequently cumbrous and turgid. But make 
no mistake—this is a book. 


Notes on Novels. 

\_These no tee on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Chevalier of the By the Rt. Hon. 

Splendid Chest. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

This story, by the Chevalier of the Busy Pen, is adorned 
with a list of “ works by the same author,” classified as 
History and Biography, Science, Fiction, and Miscellaneous. 
This is the fifth excursion into fiction, and it is an 
attempt “ to realise what were the conditions of living in 
this country before its people had become so busy, so well 
off, and, perhaps, so fond of ease, as they are now.” The 
period chosen is that of the Crusades. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

For the Queen in 

South Africa. By Caryl Davis Haskins. 

Six stories of British fighting, mostly in South Africa, 
and mostly in some relation to public schools and sport. 
When Brooks led his men up a kopje he! hcuted: “ ‘Play 
up close to the ball! On the bail! ’ wii his heart in 
football, with never a thought of battle, un lhe reached 
almost the top of the parapet, and strange faces looked 
down upon him—faces with deep-set lines, and blue-grey 
eyes looking along rifle barrels.” (Putnams. 5s.) 

The Spendthrift. By Francis Dodsworth. 

The title is the book: we follow the fortunes of a 
spendthrift from his front - view portrait on the front 
cover to his back-view portrait on the back cover. Some 
blame is thrown on the spendthrift’s parents : “ Following 
out that curiously short-sighted policy which has been 
the making of our Colonial police, Devan’s father and 
mother had always kept him as short as possible. ‘ You 
do not understand the value of money,’ they used to tell 
him, whenever he protested.” (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Paul the Optimist. By W. P. Dothie. 

A novel, somewhat of the Dickensian type, laid in that 
part of the century when people “ went on pottering over 
their tinder and flint in the dark mornings, and snuffing 
their tallow candles in the dark evenings. ... To the 
north of Paternoster-row, very near the Newgate-street 
end of Bluebell-lane, was the establishment of Twist 
Brothers, Clothiers. ... In Twist’s house the lad might 
become errand-boy, knife and window cleaner (a sinecure), 


journeyman’s helot, apprentice, clerk, no matter what. 
Let him take his chance, was Peter’s only idea, and sink 
or swim.” (John Long. 6s.) 

The Sword of the Kino. By Ronald Macdonald. 

A pleasant story of the reign of James II. and the 
coming of the Prince of Orange, written in the first 
person round a broken sword, which “ hangs yet (and long 
may it so hang!) in our (treat hall at Drayton . . . beneath 
it, also against tne wall above the hearth, is the scabbard.” 
(John Murray. 6s.) 

Revengeful Fangs. By F. W. Bamford. 

The fangs are the fangs of snakes. The Ryfields—an 
Anglo-Indian family—are continually being menaoed by 
snakes, and Ryfield pere has “ a terrible suspicion . . . with 
regard to an ancestor having been the original cause of 
our many dangerous experiences with snakes. . . . ‘ I will 
certainly look over whatever papers I have that are at all 
likely to contain anything calculated to throw light upon 
the subject.’ ” The story is full of snakes, cobras, fakira, 
and coolies, serpent-worshippers, and antidotes; and the 
mystery is cleared up. (Stock. 6s.) 

MacGilleroy’s Millions. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

“ No, it would be buying his millions dear to get them 
at the price of handing himself back into the grip of the 
law, to undergo the rest of his sentence!”...“ All . . . 
if it turns out that Anthony Fleming is dead, goes to Miss 
Perceval. . . .” (Simpkin, Marshall. 6s.) 

Thb Robber Tramps of Circumstance. 

By Lillie C. Hosie. 

The advantages of an Explosive factory as a background 
for a novel are obvious. There need never be a lack 
of incident. Here the manufacture of Globulite is 
attended with accident after accident; the story is shaped 
by Globulite, and the course of true love is adjusted by 
concussion and soothed with compresses. (Drane. 3s. 6d.) 

The White Flower. By Clive R. Fenn. 

An adventurer, a true lover, and a woman are found in 
smart society. We have the inevitable French phrases, 
“Mille compliments ! ” rigimes, esclandre, distraite, enfSte, and 
matinee. “ My dear Farleigh,” says the Duke of Elvaston, 
who stood in front of the fireplace with his hands behind 
the tails of his evening dress coat, “ My dear Farleigh, if I 
had any wish to make another few hundred thousand 
pounds, and, mind you, I haven’t, I should finance the 
rubber trade.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

Ada Yernham, Actress. By Richard Marsh. 

This story, by the author of A Second Coming, is a story 
of the stage, of novelette merit. The heroine breaks 
down in an important part at the Soho Theatre, and we 
are treated to wild scenes in front of the curtain and 
behind it, until there suddenly enters to Ada her own true 
love, who has been mentioned only once before in the 
story. He wore a felt hat and cloak, and “ his eyes were 
flaming fires.” His only office was to stop the play—and 
the novel. Of course he “ went out with the woman into 
the night”—she being still “attired in the stage costume 
of a Rhineland maiden of the olden time.” (Long. 6s.) 

One of Many. By Yera Mach a. 

The heroine describes her “many” love affairs, in 
which she was invariably unfortunate. Twice she marries 
under our eyes, her second engagement being entered into 
just six hours before Frank Corbin declares his passion : 
“ Too late by just six hours! Is love ever thus to curse 
and mock my heart ? ” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 
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Stephen Crane. 

As special correspondent he had seen two wars; he had 
been wrecked; he had written eleven books, two still in 
MS., and when he died last Wednesday his years did not 
number thirty. He was the type of the nervous, nimble- 
minded American, slight in figure, shy and kind in manner, 
speaking little, with a great power of work, a fine memory, 
and an imagination of astonishing psychological insight. 
Latterly his health had been bad, partly constitutional, 
and partly through malarial fever contracted in the Cuban 
campaign. The last two years of his life were spent in 
the old, huge, fascinating house in Sussex, Brede Place, 
which he made liis home. There he lived, many miles 
from the nearest railway station, a quiet, domesticated 
life, welcoming his friends, and writing—always writing. 
He battled bravely against ill-health; but the disease 
gained ground, and a few weeks ago he was ordered to 
the Black Forest. It was a forlorn hope, and, although 
many days were given to the journey, he succumbed at 
the end to exhaustion. 

The Red Badge of Courage was published when he was 
twenty-five. This study of the psychological side of war, 
of its effect on a private soldier, justly won for him imme¬ 
diate recognition. Critics of all schools united in praise 
of that remarkable book, and the more wonderful did the 
performance appear when it became known that he had 
never seen a battle, that the whole was evolved from his 
imagination, fed by a long and minute study of military 
history. It is said that when he returned from the 
Gneco-Turkish war he remarked to a friend: “The Bed 
Badge is all right.” It was all right. 

The same swift and unerring characterisation, the same 
keen vision into the springs of motives, the same vivid 
phrasing, marked George's Mother. Here, as in most of 
bis other stories, and in all his episodes, the environment 
grows round the characters. He takes them at some 
period of emotional nr physical stress, and, working from 
within outwards, with quick, firm touches, vivifies them 
into life. Nowhere is this more evident than in the short 
sketches and studies that were, probably, after The Red 
Badge of Courage , the real expression of his genius. His 
longer novels, though not wanting in passages that show 
him at his best, suggest that in time he would have 
returned to the earlier instinct that prompted him to work 
upon a small canvas. 

As a writer he was very modern. He troubled himself 
little about style or literary art. But—rare gift—he saw 
for himself, and, like Mr. Steevens, he knew in a flash 
just what was essential to bring the picture vividly to the 
reader. His books are full of images and similes that not 
only fulfil their purpose of the moment, but live in the 
memory afterwards. A super-refined literary taste might 
object to some of his phrases —to such a sentence as this, 
for example : “ By the very last star of truth, it is easier 
to steal eggs from.under a hen than it was to change seats 
in the dingey,” to his colloquialisms, to the slang with 
which he peppers the talk of his men—but that was the 
man, who locked at things with his own eyes, and was 
unafraid of his prepossessions. 


His gift of presenting the critical or dramatic moments 
in the lives of men and women was supreme. We could 
give a hundred examples, and though tne sketch we take 
the liberty of quoting is not by any means the best of its 
kind, it is complete in itself, and shows how neat, how to 
the point, how sympathetic without being sentimental, his 
work was. It is called “ A Detail,” and is included in the 
volume of stories and sketches called The Open Boat 
(Heinemann), the title of that remarkable account of the 
escape of himself and three companions from the wreck 
of the steamer Commodore : 

The tiny old lady in the black dress and curious little 
black bonnet had at first seemed alarmed at the sound 
made by her feet upon the stone pavements. But later 
she forgot about it, for she suddenly came into the tempest 
of the Sixth Avenue shopping district, where from the 
streams of people and vehicles went up a roar like that 
from headlong mountain torrents. 

She seemed then like a chip that catches, recoils, turns 
and wheels, a reluctant thing in the clutch of the 
impetuous river. She hesitated, faltered, debated with 
herself. Frequently she seemed about to address people; 
then of a sudden she would evidently lose her courage. 
Meanwhile the torrent jostled her, swung her this and 
that way. 

At last, however, she saw two young women gazing in 
at a shop-window. They were well-dressed girls; they 
wore gowns with pnormous sleeves that made them look 
like full-rigged ships with all sails set. They seemed to 
have plenty of time; they leisurely scanned the goods in 
- the window. Other people had made the tiny old woman 
much afraid because obviously they were speeding to keep 
such tremendously important engagements. She went 
close to the girls and peered in at the same window. She 
watched them furtively for a time. Then finally she said: 

“ Excuse me! ” 

The girls looked down at this old face with its two large 
eyes turned towards them. 

“Excuse me, can you tell me where I can get any 
work ? ” 

For an instant the two girls stared. Then they seemed 
about to exchange a smile, but, at the last moment, they 
checked it. The tiny old lady’s eyes were ujxm them. 
She was quaintly serious, silently expectant. She made 
one marvel that in that face the wrinkles showed no trace 
of experience, knowledge; they were simply little, soft, 
innocent creasee. As for her glance, it had the trustful¬ 
ness of ignorance and the candour of babyhood. 

“ I want to get something to do, because I need the 
monoy,’' she continued since, in their astonishment, they 
had not replied to her first question. “ Of course I’m not 
strong and I couldn’t do very much, but I can sew we.l; 
and in a house where there was a good many men folks I 
could do a'l the mending. Do you know any place where 
they would like me to come ? ” 

The young women did then exchange a smile, but it was 
a subtle, tender smile, the edge of personal grief. 

“ Well, no. madame,” hesitatingly said one of them at 
last; “ I don’t think I know anyone.” 

A shade parsed over the tiny old lady’s face, a shadow 
of the wing of disappointment. 

“ Don’t you ? ” she said, with a little struggle to be 
brave in her voice. 

Then the girl hastily continued: “ But if you will give 
me your address, I may find someone, and if I do, I will 
surely let you know of it.” 

The tiny old lady dictated her address, bending over to 
watch the girl write on a visiting card with a little silver 
pencil. Then she said : 

“ I thank you very much.” She bowed to them, 
smiling, and went on down the avenue. 

As for the two girls, they walked to the curb and 
watched this aged figure, small and frail, in its black 
gown and curious black bonnet At last the crowd, the 
innumerable wagons, intermingling and changing with 
uproar and riot, suddenly engulfed it. 

This youth wandered much over the world in his brief, 
brilliant life. As we write, his last journey is beginning. 
He is being taken to his home in America. 
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Things Seen. 


In a Toy-Shop. 

I was in a toy-shop in Oxford-street, searching for a clock¬ 
work toy. Between the attractions of washerwomen, 
performing minstrels, and rickashaw men, I was getting 
rather perplexed and not a little bored when a small boy, 
with attendant nurse and sisters, came in. The boy knew 
what he wanted, and so I felt that I at least was his 
servant. He had half-a-guinea to spend, and he intended 
to buy one of the large figures dressed in khaki. The 
choice had been almost made, when he edged up to me 
and whispered: “ Do you know what regiment Baden- 
Powell belongs to ? ” 

“ He Was in the 13th Hussars, I believe,” I answered. 

“I won’t have that Yeomanry man,” my small friend 
said at once to his companions. 

“ But, Master Lionel, we have chosen it,” the nurse 
remonstrated. 

“ I want a Hussar.” 

“ We haven’t got any Hussars left, would you rather 
have a Highlander?” the shop-lady asked, persuasively. 

“ No, I want a Hussar, Hussars don’t wear kilts. You 
are sure he was in the Hussars ? ” he added to me. 

“Yes, I think so, and he was at school at Charter- 
house,” I said by way of general information. 

“And I am going to Eton. I sha’n’t. I shall go to 
Charterhouse.” 

The situation was becoming strained; and as I was in 
some respects responsible for having made my small friend 
so perplexed, I said to him : “ Don’t you think it would 
be nioe to have a Highlander now and then go to Charter- 
house afterwards ? ” 

“ You are sure he was at Charterhouse.” 

“ Yes, quite sure.” 

“Nurse, Ill have the Highlander, but I shall go to 
Charterhouse,” he decided promptly. 

The nurse beamed an instructive smile upon me. 

“ Don’t wrap him up. I’ll carry him as he is,” the boy 
said. 

He went out of the shop smiling; but after that smile 
of nurse’s I cannot believe that he will go to Charter- 
house. 


At the Door. 

Hedoerow and field were on one side of the road only. 
The opposite footpath was flanked by a brick wall, and its 
long perspective was broken by a somewhat architectural 
doorway, with a pair of iron studded doors, and a mediseval 
bell-pull. It was the door of the county workhouse. Two 
men and two women approached from opposite directions. 
The men were ragged, unshaved, and frowsy, wearing 
boots that might have been found on an ash-heap. Each 
had buttoned up his coat collar to hide his lack of a shirt. 
The women showed as much tidiness as is possible when 
drink and the pawn-shop have done their worst. The 
shawls and gowns were of the dark neutral tint of poverty. 
Their tattered bonnets had evidently passed through a long 
succession of reverses of fortune. As these persons came 
along, it was evident that they had made up their minds 
to “ go into the house.” Their faces were gloomy, but 
this chance meeting brightened the gloom with something 
like a smile, although there was no sign of previous 
acquaintance between the couples. The women gave a 
feminine pat to their hair. One of the men pulled off his 
slouched hat, brushed it with his arm, and tried to give it 
a more becoming shape. The other man stepped forward 
and pulled the bell, which gave out a loud jangling, and 
when the porter opened the door he would have gone in 
at once, but his comrade held him back, saying, “Ladies 
first! ” And so the women passed in before the men, 
acknowledging the courtesy graciously, coquettUhly 
picking up their dingy skirts, and walking with an air. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent .) 

M. Marcel Prevost has stepped into serious literature at 
last j he has condescended to place his remarkable talent 
at the service of good womanhood, and in his Strong 
Virgins has made noble amends for a book many of us 
have found it difficult to forgive him. But the author of 
Demi- Vierges is forgotten in the large-minded and generous 
apostle of Femininism who has just given us Fridirtqtu. 
Thin powerful and original novel will greatly interest 
English readers because of the vigour, the surprising 
accuracy and sympathy with Which English life and 
scenery ate depicted. If nothing is more amusing than 
the inaccurate and atrabilious descriptions of oUr Ways 
and Cities by the pens of Unsympathetic foreigners, who 
seemingly leave their own country to hold a “ review at 
their Maker’s mistakes ” elsewhere, on the other hand 
nothing can be more instructive and interesting than the 
impressions and observations the intelligent and liberal- 
minded foreigner carries away from our midst. M. Prevost 
detects the good and bad in England with a just and 
sensible discernment. If he can admire the pure and 
independent English girl, he is as quick to recognise her 
repugnant antithesis, the Anglo-Saxon flirt. With a fine 
impartiality he sees where the English stand above French 
civilisation and where they fall below it. He retorts to 
the cry of the admiring Englishman “ they manage those 
things better in France ” with a no less ready admission 
that many things are far better managed in England. 
Before his conversion M. Paul Bourget had. a kind of 
sneaking preference for England, but this admiration was 
hardly of a quality to flatter the best of the nation; it was 
the sentiment of the foreign snob in love with English 
tailoring, the flavour of exterior correction well-bred 
English people carry into all their relations, the vast 
pretentiousness of English society, the luxurious town 
mansions and country houses, the prestige of the British 
aristocracy. These were the things that dazzled M. 
Bourget. But M. Prevost, who is nothing of a snob, has 
brought away from England far higher impressions, and 
in Fr&dbrique and its sequel, Lea , which has already 
appeared in the Revue de Paris , he has given us two books 
which will surely open for him the doors of the Academy. 

I have said that M. Prevost has constituted himself, in a 
way, the apostle of Femininism. Let it at once be under¬ 
stood that this implies no affinity with the late outburst of 
femininist literature in England. There is nothing here of 
the hill-top novel, nothing of the African Farm, and far 
less still of the unclean divagations of Keynotes and its 
successors. This is a femininism of a claustral austerity. 
M. Provost's strong virgins ask of men and society nothing 
but the right to work for themselves and live chaste and 
noble lives. Uncloistered nuns is really what they aspire 
and strive to be. Lea and Frelerique, the two enthusiastic 
Parisians, who leave their lovely Paris to come to London 
to live by their work in the delightfully free atmosphere 
of Free College, are beautiful young girls. Their volun¬ 
tary renunciation of marriage and the love of man is the 
result of their mother’s lamentable frailty. Seeing what a 
miserable thing the love of man, without pride or dignity, 
made of her weak and sensual mother’s existence, 
Frederique, resentful of her birth, haughtily resolved to 
keep herself clean of such influences. Her contempt of 
man is intense and passionate, and, considering her proud 
nature and her sad experience of men, quite justifiable. 
Her brother, a brilliant young lawyer, had seduced the light 
and shallow Christiane, a pretty creature with the instincts 
of a grisette ; on paternal orders had gone abroad, leaving 
Christiane enciente. A subordinate of the house was found 
who, for an indemnity, consented to marry the seduced girl 
and give his name to her child. The stepfather of Frederique 
is a consumptive brute, ahd ip very childhood the family 
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skeleton is paraded before the unhappy little girl. And 
so through girlhood she cherishes an affectionate and 
indulgent contempt of her mother, and a dark hate of her 
father and stepfather. Being exceptionally intelligent, as 
well as beautiful, she obtains a good situation in a factory, 
where Lea soon joins her as a designer. Lea is a soft and 
charming creature, in every way the contrast of her strong 
and haughty sister, whom she adores and looks up to. The 
relations of these sisters are drawn for us with a captivat¬ 
ing sincerity and charm. It is not for nothing M. Prevost 
has made womanhood his study. It would be difficult to 
name a book in which the fraternity of two girls, so fond 
and so widely different, is portrayed with a nobler preci¬ 
sion and a more touching grace. Its singular force lies 
in the fact that this distinguished picture of sisterhood, 
with its reserved tenderness, its invincible purity of form 
and colouring, has not a trace of sentimentality. 

In London the fortunes of these girls are enviable in 
every way. There is the gallant briskness of the Free 
College, where young girls are brought up with the 
freedom of boys on a new Femininist plan, with delightful 
results. There is the charming intimacy in Apple Tree- 
yard with an ideal brother and sister, natives of Finland, 
and the delicate love idyll of Georg Ortsen and Lea, which 
grows slowly out of this intimacy—an idyll which, if it 
lacks the poetry, lacks none of the grace and fragrance of 
Loti’s exquisite idyll in Ramunchto. The flaw in the book, 
and indeed the flaw in Froderique’s inexorable femininism, 
is the compulsory sacrifice of this love. Lea and Georg, 
guided by the stronger and more spiritual natures of their 
sisters, whom both idolise, share the opinion of these that 
love should be ideal, should lead us to the ether of 
Platonism instead of into the muddy regions of matrimony. 
And so both, with breaking hearts, 'after a single kiss of 
avowal, part. True, Georg afterwards revolts and comes 
to Paris to claim his bride. This scene, which is powerful 
by its extraordinary cruelty and brevity, ends Fridirique. 
Georg in Italy, whither he went in search of forgetfulness, 
has learnt that love has a deeper and more ineffaceable 
significance than the sentimental dalliance of Platonism, 
and Frederique ungenerously uses this knowledge in the 
duel between him and her for the possession of Lea. 
Pirnitz, the teacher and guide of the girls, is called upon 
to decide between them, and is quite as remorseless as 
Frederique in the presence of two young breaking hearts. 
I own I like neither the admirable Pirnitz nor the implac¬ 
able Frederique in this scene. Some pity is due to erring 
love, and the error of Georg was of so slight a nature, 
considering the circumstances, as to claim silence and not 
chastisement. These pure women uncandidly exaggerate 
it to work upon Lea’s pride, and when the penitent and 
tortured lover advances and cries to her: “I swear to you, 
Lea, that you have been my one and only love ”—an oath 
in this case simple truth— the poor girl flings out her arms 
and cries: “ Don’t touch me.” In vain he adjures her 
not to break two lives for a trifle, not to be guided by 
women who would imprison her heart. She sends him 
away with all the reader’s sympathy, and Frederique 
salutes her triumph over love as a moral grandeur. The 
novel is a pure and lofty work of imagination; but heroin 
lies the initial error of its doctrine : Frederique is revolt- 
ingly harsh and proud. H. L. 


For the Bookplate of a Married Couple. 

A book our eyes have glanced on 
Together, 

A wind that ev’ry feather 
And windlestraw hath danced on, 

A path our feet have trodden 
Together 

In still or windy weather, 

On springy turf or sodden. 

From “ Poems for Pictures ” by Ford M. Hueffer. 


Correspondence. 

The Title to a Title. 

Sir, —You have proved yourself a friend so constant 
and generous to those who have not yet abandoned the pen 
for the sword that I am tempted to ask you to lend me 
the ear of your readers for a moment’s space. Quite 
lately a letter appeared in your columns drawing attention 
to several recent cases of plagiarism in the matter of book 
titles, wherein my name was cited as being one of the 
sufferers. My oase, briefly stated, is as follows: In 
December of last year I published a book called Side¬ 
lights on South Africa , now in its third edition. A few 
weeks ago Lady Sykes brought out a volume on the same 
subject, which she calls Sidelights on the War in South 
Africa. On the appearance of her book my publishers, 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Marston, wrote to Mr. Fisher 
Unwin protesting against this flagrant assumption of my 
title, ana I myself wrote to Lady Sykes pointing out two 
cases in which friends who had ordered my book at the 
libraries had received hers instead. Bat, although Mr. 
Unwin expressed his willingness to change it, Lady Sykes 
has refused to discontinue the use of my title for her book 
on the ground that she considers the two names “ as dis¬ 
similar as are their contents.” I am quite prepared to 
admit that the contents are dissimilar, but the titles are, I 
contend, practically identical, and likely to confuse the 
public. In this opinion I am fortified by such experienced 
booksellers as Mr. Humphrey, of Hatchard’s, and Mr. 
Bumpus. I may, at the same time, point out that neither 
Lady Sykes nor Mr. Fisher Unwin have alleged ignorance 
of my work as an explanation of their choice of title. 

The legal aspect of this matter is interesting, and, I 
think, not generally understood. Although, as your corre¬ 
spondent writes, there is no copyright in the title of a book, 
there most certainly is property in it. Copinger in his 
standard work, The Law of Copyright, is most distinct about 
this point. He says: “ There can be no doubt that there 
is in a title a right capable of protection, and in the case 
of BelPs Life this right was asserted by Vice-Chanoellor 
Stuart to be a right of property.” The case of Weldon v. 
Dicks still further bears out this view. In 1873 the Bev. 
Henry Palmer published a novel called Trial and Triumph, 
a title “adopted by the defendant in entire ignorance that 
it had ever been used by any other person or applied to 
any other work. The defendant’s work was entirely 
distinct in its plot and subject-matter from the plaintiff’s 
book. It also appeared that both before and after the date 
of the first publication by the plaintiff of his books, more 
than one book was published by other persons under the 
same title, or one substantially the same. Vice-Chancellor 
Malins held that the plaintiff was entitled to an injunction.” 

It will, therefore, easily be seen that, regarding a title as 
literary property, it is—to quote Copinger once more — 
“usually considered that, as the injury caused by the 
infringement is an injury to property, the fraudulent 
intent is not necessary to prove.” In other words, the law 
gives protection to the title of a book not so much for the 
sake of the author as to prevent the public being deceived 
into buying a book under the impression that it is buying 
one previously published with the same or “ substantially 
the same ” title. Various attempts have, of course, been 
made to secure a copyright for the titles as well as for the 
contents of books, but this is a matter of extreme difficulty. 
In the report of the Select Committee appointed in 1898 to 
consider Lord Herschell’s Copyright Amendment Bill, 
this point was brought forward by Mr. Daldy, who gave 
evidence in his capacity as Secretary to the Copyright 
Association. The question had been previously raised in 
the Trade Marks Act and not satisfactorily disposed of. 
On this occasion it was again shelved, at the suggestion of 
Lord Thring. It is believed by many authors that if some 
scheme could be devised by which the names of books 
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could be registered the duplication of titles through 
ignorance would be obviated. This remedy was also dis¬ 
cussed by the Commission of 1898, Mr. G. H. Thring 
giving evidence on behalf of the Society of Authors. But 
here again nothing was done. The most natural places 
where such registration might be effected are the British 
Museum or Stationers’ Hall; but both these institutions 
have brought forward innumerable and to some extent 
incontrovertible reasons why neither of them should be 
troubled with the organisation of a system whereby the 
names of the multitudinous army of volumes produced 
year by year might be inscribed and thus protected from 
piracy. 

But, as I have already stated, legal machinery is not 
really lacking by which those who use the name of a 
book already in circulation may be compelled to surrender 
it. It remains with the original proprietor of such title 
to set that machinery in motion, for the safeguard of 
literary property in general no less than for the protection 
of individual interest. Rot Deverettx. 

59, Cadogan-square, 8.W.: 

June 7, 1900. 


Sib, —It is not pleasant to find that one has used a title 
already adopted by another author, if only on account of 
one’s ignorance appearing hardly a compliment to the 
writer aggrieved. In the case, however, which your 
correspondent last week brings home to me, I hope the 
grievance is reduced to a minimum by the insignificance of 
the story of mine to which she refers. The letter is 
headed “ Book Titles,” and it might from that be inferred 
that my story was a book, as is the work of Mr. Bennett’s, 
against whose title I have trespassed. May I point out 
that this is fortunately not so ? The fact of my “ slender 
performance ” being but an ephemeral story of some four 
thousand words may, I trust, remove the worst of the 
mishap and form something of an apology to the author 
and publisher whose rights I unwittingly infringed. -rl 
am, &c., Algernon Hissing. 

Willersey, Broadway, Worcestershire: 

May 31, 1900. 


Novels and Logic. 

Sib, —The Ignoratio Flenchi still persists. My fair ad¬ 
versary not only attacks a position which I never held, 
but officially announces that I have evacuated the post, 
and come over to her side. I never said anything against 
great works of fiction, from the Odystey to Vanity Fair. 
What I did say was that we now produce little that 
commands a sale except novels. What I said, or did not 
say, is of infinitesimal importance. But it is important 
that logicians of either sex should know what the thesis 
of their adversary is; should not attribute to him a thesis 
which he never held, and then assault that. 

I still think, pact Miss Forbes-Robertson, that “ all the 
works of Thucydides ” are likely to outlive those even of 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. James. But this is a mere opinion; 
perhaps, in a.d. 2000, What Maine Knew or The Amazing 
Marriage will be eagerly asked for, while the historian of 
the Sicilian Expedition, or the philosopher who describes 
the death of Socrates, will be entirely forgotten. The 
Platonic Dialogues and the Muses of Herodotus “ are but 
glorified school-books” in- Miss Forbes - Robertson’s 
opinion, as I understand her. I dare say that many 
ladies are of her mind—I am, &e., A. Lang. 

1 , Marloes-road: June 3, 1900. 


New Books Received. 

[These no tee on tome of the Neu> Booh of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.'] 

Grant Allen : a Memoir. By Edward Clodd. 

We refer elsewhere to this biography, which is com¬ 
prised in little more than 200 pages. Mr. Clodd closes his 
narrative with the fine and familiar lament: 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead; 
They brought me bitter news to hear, and bitter tears to 
shed; 

I wept as I remembered how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking, and sent him down the 
sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Oarian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, laid long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but these he cannot take. 

(Grant Richards.) 

Village Notes, and Some Other Papers. 

By Pamela Tennant. 

Mrs. Tennant, who is one of the three ladies in Mr. 
Sargent’s great picture in this year’s Academy Exhibition, 
has gathered into this volume some sketches of country 
life which she contributed to the Outlook. Charmingly 
made up into a book, and illustrated with photogravures, 
these sketches look inviting. “ There is a village I 
know of in South Wilts,” Mrs. Tennant begins, “in 
whose cottages I have heard many things said worth 
recording—of humour, intentional, or otherwise, and of 
pathos, real and deep.” (Heinemann.) 

Recollections of My Life. 

By Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer is one of the most celebrated of army 
doctors. He entered the Bengal Medical Service in 1850, 
and served in the first Burmese War, and through the 
Indian Mutiny. He was in Lucknow during its beleaguer- 
ment. His writings have hitherto been purely medical; 
but his long and varied life and its recreations, which have 
included big-game shooting in India, have furnished 
material for a bulky volume of reminiscences in which 
there is an abundance of exciting incidents. (Blackwood.) 

Social Life in the 

British Army. By a British Officer. 

A very interesting subject is treated of in this book. 
We are given many particulars about the inner life of a 
British regiment, its guest nights, its polo matches, the 
cost of chargers and outfits, points of etiquette, and what 
not. When the social life of the officers’ mess has been 
described, we are introduced to the rank and file, to the 
married quarters, the canteen, the cricket match, the 
Sergeants’ Ball, &c , &c. The author says: “ In the army 
it is fully recognised that 1 all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.’ ” The book is dedicated, by permission, 
to Lord Wolseley, and is admirably illustrated by Mr. 
R. Caton Woodville. (John Long. 6s.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL and biblical. 

Hird (Dennis). Was Jesus a Ritualist?.(Watts k Co.) 1/0 

Daubney (W. H.), The Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church 

(Clay k 8on8) 

Hudson (Thomson Jay), The Divine Pedigree of Man .(Putnam’s Sons) 

POETRY, 0R1TI0I8M, AND BELLES LETTRKS. 

Courtney (W. L.), The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern Drama 

(Constable) net 3/6 

Butler (A. G.), The Choioe of Achilles and Other Poems . (Frowde) 2/6 

Swift (Morrison J.), Advent, of Empire (Ronbroke Press, Los Angeles. Cal.) 

Huntingford (E. W.), The Frogs of Aristophanes . (Methuen) 2/6 

Bayne (H. P.), A Book of Verses, Occasional and Commonplace 

(Burleigh) net 1/6 

The Dome. Vol. VI....(Unicorn Press) net 3 t> 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Bryoe (George), The Remarkable History of the Hudson's Bey Company 


(Sampson Low) 

Malden (Henry Billot), A History of Snrrey .(Stock) 7/# 

Sooble (J.), and Abercrombie (H. R.), The Rise and Fall of Krugerism 

(Hetnemann) 

Coates (Thomas F. G.), Sir George White, Y.C.(Grant Richards) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

De Wet (Angusta), Facts and Fancies about Java 

(Van 'Stooknm A Son) net 7/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Ready (A. W.), Essays and Essay Writing for Pnblio Examinations 

(Bell A Sons) 

Melven (W.), The Talisman.(Black) 1/6 

Ord (H. W.), Qnentin Dnrward.(Black) 1/6 

McKinlay (B. G.), The Lady of the Lake.(Black) net 1/0 

Mackenzie (W. M.), Lay of the Last Minstrel.(Black) 

JUVENILE. 

Took (Mary N.), " Little Wheel ”.(Sunday Sohool Union) 0/0 

Spicer (Howard), Sports for Boys ...(Melrose) 

Glover (Lady), Lest We Forget Them .(Bimpkin Marshall) 1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Leonard (E. M.), The Early History of English Poor-Belief 

(Camb. Univ. Press) 

Soboding (J. Holt), A Peep into “ Punch ”..(Newnes) 5/0 

Hewett (Sarah), Nnmmits and Crommita.(Burleigh) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Avebury (Right Hon. Lord), I'm-Historic Times as lllnstra’ed by Ancient 

Remains. Sixth Edition rerized.(Williams A Norgats) 18/0 

Whyte-Melyille (G. J.), Contraband....(Ward A Lock) 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), Poems: In Memoriam, Mand, Princess, Enoch 

Arden, Ac.(Macmillan) */o 

Ridge (W. Pett), A Son of the State.(Methuen) 8/6 

%* New Novel* or* acknowledged elsewhere. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 37 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best epigram- 
matio verse of four lines connecting an old author with the present 
day. We are disappointed with the results. We award the prize 
to Mr, T. Constable, Haratwood, Baited, for the following epigram : 

Pope. 

I saw the shade of Pope aa Mudie's guest, 

I saw it read, mark, learn—almost digest— 

Ten thousand tomee, then heard it wail in pain : 

“ Would I might write my ‘ Dnnciad' yet agtia ! ’’ 

Other replies are ae follows : 

Db. Jonathan Swift to Georoe Meredith. 

“The friable and the grnmoup, dizzards both ! ’’ 

Why blont with pedantry the dart you fling ! 

I plied my mother-tongue, and by my troth 
When I displayed the fang, men felt the sting. 

TR. F. McC., Whitby. 1 

Burns. 

“ A man’s a men." Why, so he is! 

That's not enough to tell, sir. 

What Moderns want to know is this: 

Are women men as well, sir ? 

[T. B., Cheltenham.] 

Defoe. 

Oh, Boy of the Past! with what rapture you read 
Of your Isle Hero’B skill, and his food and his bed ; 

Dear Crusoe! your island, yonrself and your Co , 

By tale-pampered lads are to-day voted “ slow.” 

[C. M. D., London.] 

Samuel Richardson. 

Oh ! Richardson, what would thy Pamela say, 

Who at the word stocking blush’d rosy red ? 

Could she read of poor “Tees” or “The Woman who Did,” 
She'd swoon right away, or go off her head ! 

[G. H., Didabnry.] 

Shakespeare. 

I've frequently thought, If the dead oould awaken 
What perfectly glorious times there would be ; 

If Shake-peare, fur iDstauoe, and Francis Bacon 
Could dine with Donelly and Sidney Lee. 

[C. E. H., Richmond.] 
Lord Chesterfield. 

Preceptor, in a sohool of manners dead, 

Of wisdom, wit, and social dealing ; 

Our ease, to courtesy most lightly wed, 

Might shook you, still you would hide your feeling. 

[M. T., London.] 


Sir Thomas Browne. 

All writing’s changed, quaint, kindly Browne, sinoe thou, 

In moments spare, wrote thy dast-smelling tomes; 

How would a Doyle write Hydrirtaphi* now, 

Or thou indite another Sherlock Holmes f 

[H. W. D., London.] 

Shakespeare. 

Sweet-singing Shakespeare, wonld'st thou not be 

Sad in thine heart if the seraphs told thee 

That to day, on the star that thon blest by thy birth. 

If ten take thee np, but one sees thy worth ! 

[L. F., Manchester.] 

Sib Walter Scott—Rudyabd Kipling. 

’Twas his, the Wizard of the North, to wave his wondrous wand, 
And make our fathers breathe the air of moor and heather land, 
Like him, whose burning genius now wafts ns from afar 
The scent of spicy blossoms beneath an Eastern star. 

[C. B„ Bristol.] 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

Ah, noble departed 1 our Alffed “The Great,” 

How it grieves us yon took every tittle 
Of your spirit of song, when you joined the great throng, 
And yon left none for Alfred “ The Little " 1 

[L. L., Ramsgate.] 

Thomas Carlyle. 

Plain dealer in the “rough-hew’d granite ” style, 

How yon would wince oould you return awhile 
To earth, and soan the modern wares we view— 

Fiction by Fowler, Hall Caine, and Le Qaeux ! 

[Z. McC., Whitby.] 

Wordsworth and Realism. 

Wordsworth, progenitor of realistic art, 

Realism did to tbee infinite good reveal; 

We, the Jin Kieole, make prostitute our art: 

Sink goodnesi in oblivion, proclaiming evil real. 

[A. M. P., Hampstead.] 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Great maker of Romance, you hit the tune. 

And thousands, with variations, followed after; 

Your day of glory has not oome to noon : 

Their mook heroics make a moment's laughter. 

[H. P. B, Glasgow.] 

Other answers have been received from :—E. F. S., Newcastle; 
E. C. M. D., Crediton ; F. S. H., Bath; A. H. F., Southsea; J. O., 
Bath ; E H. H., Streatham ; F. L. A., Ealing ; H. R S., Newcastle; 

-. Highgate; E. M., West Smithfie'd; T. B. D, Bridgwater; 

H. E. M., Edinburgh ; M. R. H., Eistboume j E. B., Liverpool; 
A. E. W., Inverness ; F. E. A., Buxton; A. W., West Hampstead ; 
H. J., Crouch End ; A. G., Cheltenham; H. H., Old Shoreham ; 
M. A. C,. Cambridge ; G. N., Bristol. 


Competition No. 38 (New Series). 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall writes to ns as follows: 

In the Johnson Club Papers, 1899, p. 161, my friend, George 
Radford, writes of the great Dootor : 

“ His first love was Olivia Lloyd, who charmed him while he 
was at the sohool at Stourbridge. From Boswell's statement 
that she was a 'young Quaker,’ it is clear that she was both 
beautiful and demure; and her very name is a melody. No 
wonder Johnson loved her; and his love was not inarticulate, 
for he told her so in what Boswell calls somewhat brutally ‘ a 
copy of verses.’ Theee early veraes have perished, and we can- 
nut, alas 1 redeem them from oblivion by the sacrifice of, say,* 
half-a-dozen mature 1 Ramblers.' ” 

It would be a oharming task for your clever contributors, 
recollecting that the boy is father of the man, to reproduce 
these verses. 

We agree that this task may well be attempted ; and we offer a 
prize of One Guinea for the poem, not exceeding sixteen lines, 
which seems to reproduce Johnson's poem most nearly. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 12. Eaoh answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the seoond page of Wrapper, or it cau- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We oanno 
consider anonymous answers. 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The 


3 d 

WEEKLY. 

Postage 

id. 


Gardeners’ 

Chronicle 


15 8 

YEARLY, 

Post 

Free. 


(THE “TIMES” OF HORTICULTURE). 

FOR SIXTY YEARS 

THE LEADING JOURNAL. 

Its contributors comprise the most 

Experienced British Gardeners, 

and many of the most 

Eminent men of Science 

at home and abroad. __ 

IT HAS AN INTERNA flONAL REPUTATION FOR "S ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 

6s., claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: Simfiu, M.ue:ll A Co. Llangollen: Dasusstos A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.— With Speoial Contributions from 

Hie Excellency K. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RU8KIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN. and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO. RHYL, BANGOR, BBTTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORIOOIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of Mlb-WALES. 


Is. — THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes ! The Times. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.-«0 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

■W\lh an additional Index of 4,500 Reference* to all Streets and 
Placet of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON Sc, CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade—The Pioneer Steamship—Arrival 
at Marseilles—The Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French Hilarity 
sncceeded by Disappointment. 

CHAPTER U. 

The Passage to Constantinople— Reminisoenoes of Antiquity—Ashore in the 
Dardanelles—Disinterested Kindness of Suleyman Pasha— Constantinople 
and its Surroundings—The Passage to the Crimea—The Seaports and the 
Battlegrounds—Starvation at the English Camp—Frenoh Eoonomy and 


The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing—The Commencement of the 
Siege and the Misery attending it—Another Passage from Marseilles— 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale—Arrival at Kamieah—The 
Monastery of St. George. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The American and the French Cuisine—A Trip to the Sea of Aaof—Contrasted 
Scenes of Peace and War—Vandalism of the Allies at Kerteh—Trading 
with a Pasha—The Unsnooesstnl Attack on Sebastopol—Panic at Kamiesh 
and Balaklara—Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 

CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in the Camps—French Trans¬ 
port SyBtem compared with Ours in the Civil War—The Bisters of Charity 
—The Capture of the Malakoff and Redan—A View of the Rains—Bomb- 


Entering the Turkish Service—The Turk a Man of his Word—Good Pay and 
Little Work—Our Philosophic Chief Officer—The Pasha’s Bedclothes—His 
Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Hafiz Effendi and his Harem. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Mustapha Pasha Wide Awake—We aie Hurried Off to Eupatoria—A Rescue in. 
the Black Sea—A British Frigate oomes to our Aid—Arrival at Eupatoria. 
CHAPTER IX. 

The Blnnder of a British General—A Post-Mortem held by Mr. Sears and Soma 
of his Religious Ideas—The End of the War and Comments on Its Results. 

By Capt. CODMAN. 

Frontispiece. 198 pp. Prioe 8a. 6d. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, & CO. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 

H. G. COVE, 41 , WELLINGTON STREET, S TRAND, LONDON. 

*„* May be ordered of all Boohseileis and ITewS" gertts, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 
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MR. CROCKETT'S NEW NOVEL. 

NOTICE.—On JUNE 21st WILL BE BEADY, 

At all Booksellers and Libraries, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s., 

LITTLE ANNA MARK 

By S. R. CROCKETT, 

AUTHOR OF “CLEG KELLY,” “THE RED AXE,” “THE BLACK DOUGLAS,” & o. 
__London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Plaoe. 


NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE CHIOAMON STONE: 

A Legend of the Yukon Basin. 

By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 

Author of “One of the Broken Brigade,” &o. 


PUNCH.—" ‘The Chicamon Stone’ is a succession of pictures of one of the weirdest ,v,„ 

world. In power, in simplicity, in occasional grandeur, it is worthy of the theme t 5? 

up on Pemmore Cooper, mefilly admits what a stagey oreatare he was compand ^th (^ve Phimpps‘ 


Yolley.' 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Plaoe. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

M« AND RECENT nilllCATIONS, 


In Urge 8vo t handsomely bound in cloth and fully 
Illustrated, price 15a. net. 

8WEET HAMPSTEAD and its 

ASSOCIA TIONS. By Mrs. CAROLINE WHITE. 
With nnmerona Illustration* of Eminent Persons, 
Historic Houses, and Picturesque Localities. 

*‘To adapt to the oocaaion a consecrated criticiam, it ia a work 
which no Bampftead gentleman’s library should be without" 

Saturday Review. 

“A volume whioh will interest taoee who never visited 
Hampstead, while thoee readers who are f-miliar with it, and 
love the place for its beauty and aaaociationa, will be carried 
away by the author's appreciative enthusiasm and her fresh 
and vivid narration .’’—Weekly Sun. 

THE NEW VOLUME OP “THE POPULAR 
COUNTY HISTORY** SERIES. 

In demy 8vo, price 7s. Gd.; roxbnrgh, price 10s. 6d. net; 
large-paper copies, price 21s. net each vol. 

A HISTORY of SURREY. By 

HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN, M.A. 


In large 8vo, handsomely bound In cloth, price 10a. ad. 

THE DUAL LAND. Being a 

Collection of Verses from Many Sources for the 
Great Family of those who have been, who are, 
and who may be Bereaved. 

“ The Dual Land ” is, it is believed, the largest and moat 
representative collection of poems on the subject of the future 
life. It contains examples of the writings of authors of all ages 
and lands, and furnishes, in a classified form, an anthology of 
the best extracts from the moat eminent poets who have written 
on this serious yet hopeful subject. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

REVENGEFUL FANGS: a Tale 

of Anglo-Indian Life. By F. W. BAMFORD. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

SOMERLEY: Schoolboy and 

Undergraduate. By GILBERT SWIFT. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Drown 8vo, cloth boards, price 8g. 6d., post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

0f 5 D !? B MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMBS HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing ovw MO beantifnl and suggestive 
lUustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. Bv 
A. J. BAMFORD, B,A M of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “ Preachers and teachers will 
fl mv m fc “ em ™*ny helpful suggestions." 

. P 16 Glasgow Herald says: “They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee." J 

I Now Ready, Seoond Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
i Is. 0d., post free. 

j THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

I B^P.°T. t Fo| C S ri /TH, 1 Mvf fln 0 ' N 0n00Ilf0miity ' 

“Explains the position of religions dissent with 
great foroe and eloqueno e."—Manchester Guardian. 

Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures.”— Christian World. 

Foap. 8vo, price Is. 8d., post free. 

THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 

W. GARRETT HORDER. J 

Coittxsts : Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Penrv, Martyr, 1660—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
8imp8on. 

“Excellent, unusual grasp of eventB, nobility of 
ideal, vividnets, and grace of style.” 

Rev. A&ghibald Durr, D.D. 

Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 0s., poet free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; op. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. with Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 1 

The Expository Timss ssys: “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
and the price is but a few shillings.” 

London : 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEABD, Limited, 
21 and 22, Fnraival Street, Holborn, W.C. 


MESSRS. 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 1 

LIST. 


Memorial Edition of G. ¥. Steevens’s ¥orh. 

READY TUESDAY, JUNE 19, VOLUME 1. 

THINGS SEEN: 

Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books. 

By the late G. W. STEEVENS, 

Author of “ From Capetown to Ladysmith," “ With 
Kitchener to Khartum," “ In India," Ac. 
Selected and Edited by G. 8. STREET. 
With a Memoir by W. E. HENLEY, and a Photo, 
gravure Reproduction of Collier's Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell’s New Romance. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 

THE CHEVALIER OF 
THE SPLENDID CREST. 

By the Right Hon. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 

Anthor of “ A Date of Britain,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer’s Becollectlona. 

THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. 

By Sorgeon-General sir JOSEPH FAYRSR. 
Bart., K.C.8.I., LL.D., M.D., F.R.S..Q.H.P., Ao.j 
Hon. Physician to the Prioce of Wales ; Physician 
in Ordinary to the Date of Edinburgh; late 
President of the Medical Board at the India 
Office; Foreign Member of the Aeademy of Medi¬ 
cine of Paria and other Foreign Societies. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
There are some books of whose contents it is well- 
nigh impossible to give an idea within reasonable 
limits, and these memoirs of Sir Joseph Fayrer are 

among the number.So full of interesting matter 

that no reviewer oan be expected to do anything bnt 
injustice in a notice to which there are limits ap¬ 
pointed .”—Morning Post. 

“ A bulky volume of reminiscences in which there 
ia an aonndance of exciting incidents.”— Academy. 


“ MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS." 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

JOHN BUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. 

With a Biographical Chronology. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Moynell’a book is, above all, definite, stimu¬ 
lating, suggestive-an incentive and sn aid to the 
wider and more intelligent reading of one of the 
greatest writere of ihe closing century. To all the 
magnifleent maze of Mr. Rnskin’s writing the volume 
gives a fine clue .”—Daily Telegraph. 

" Mrs. Meynell has set many things in order, and 
has put some things in a bright light; she has greatly 
distingnished Raskin’s fsilare from his success; and 
she has written an intrinsically fine book, of which 
the labour and trnthfnl speaking adumbrate the 
labour and trntbful speaking of the master." 

_ Academy. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The 

Record of a Roundabout Tour. By MARY 

STUART BOYD. With 170 Sketchee by A. 8. 

Boyd. Large demy 8vo, 18s. 

Pane* says : "My Baronite, reading this fascinating 
record of a roundabout tonr, feels prompted to steal 
away.A charming book.” 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

'ALES WITH OLD ENGLISH 

CRICKETERS. By “OLD EBOR" (A. W. 
Pullih ). With numerous Portraits. Crown 
8vo, 03. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 

HE PRISON HOUSE: a Romance. 

By JANE JONES. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


THE HISTORY of CHINA. By 

DEMETRIUS 0. BOULGER, Anthoi of “ Chines#! Gordoo," 
“Sir Stamford Raffles," 4c.. 4c. A New and Revised 
Edition. Illustrated with Portraits and Mapa 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 24s. 

••• The Second Volume contains a full History of China and 
her connection with European Nations, and detailed accounts 
of all events, including the Chino-Japan War, and its Diplo¬ 
matic consequences. 

" Mr. Boulger is a thoughtful writer, and his facts may be 
relied on lie has. too, the true inwardness of the historian. 

_For the purpose of information it would be difficult to 

point to a more handy and trustworthy book .”—Morning Pott. 

“ Regarded as a history pure and simple, indeed, Mr Boulger's 
latest effort is all that such a work should be.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ One cannot read this admirable history without feeling how 
much Mr. Boulger'B sympathies have been enlisted by the won¬ 
derful record or Chinese achievement and Chinese character 
which he has collected with so much charm aud ability." 

" y Re\ 


levie w. 


CLOWES S NAVAL 


Saturday 

POCKET- 


BOOK, 1800 . Edited by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. 
* " k of Kefei 


___ The 

most valuable W rk of Reference now available, containing 
a full List of Battleships. Ironclads. Gunboats. Ciuisers. 
Torpedo Boats, a List of Dry Docks, and other valuible 
Information, concerning ALL THE NAVIES OF THE 
WORLD. Fifth Year Of I«ue. Cloth, 18 no, 5s. net. 

“It is one of the most useful and hindy works of reference 
on naval matters that I know of and invalu ible to all who take 
fax interest in naval matters."—Lard Charles Berks ro d. 

“This ▼•doable, oonoise, and well-packed book.The 

arrangement of the matter for purposes of reference Is ad¬ 
mirable."—Scotsman. 

*1 The information contained upon the navies of the world is 
most oomplete and oomprehensivo."—PaU JfaU Gazette. 

“A handy volume for use anywhere and everywhere._ 

8 lrprisingly accurate. ... A marvel of cheapness ” 

Naval and Military Record. 

A JAUNT in JAPAN; or, Ninety 

Dave’ Leave in the Far East By Capt B. C. F. JACKSON, 
D.8.O., the Hampshire Regiment, D.A.A.G. Bombay. 8vo, 
cloth, is. 6d. net 

The IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 


Bv FRED T. JANE, Author of 


hfilpa." “ The Torpedo in Peace 


f “ All the World's Fighting 
aud War," “ The Port Guard 


Ship,’ Ac, With M&pa, Plans, and 150 Illustration* from 
Sketches and Drawing» by the Author and fiom Photo¬ 
graphs. Royal 8vo, 30i net. 

“ The book is full of information, oompllcd with laudable 
skill and industry."—TA.s Timet. 

“ Mr. Janes b ok is valuable, and it is oertaiuly very in¬ 
structive."— Army and Navy Gazette. 

"Ce maguifique ouvrage 6di.6 avec un soin tout particular.' 

Le I'ucht 

" To naval students this volum j will be of the utmost vulue.' 

Western Morning News 

“An up-to-date, well arranged, and eonclse eney clops .ia of 
the subject "—Daily New. 

“Fills a distinct gap In our naval literature." 

Daily Ohr.nicle. 


MY JUBILEE VISIT to LONDON. 

By PUBADAR MAHOMMED BEY. Sirdar Bahadu-, 
1 st Madras Lancers. Edited by Iieut-CoL E. M. LAW- 
FORD. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 8d. 

His occasionally naive impressions of England have been 
carefully left as fntaot as powible by the Translator ana the 
Editor, and they form most interesting reading. 

A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA: a 

Summer Ramble through Baltistan and Ladakh By 
Capt. F. E. 8. ADAIR (late Rifle Brigade), Author of 
“Sport in Ladakh.” With a Chapter on Cen'ral Asian 
Trade by Capt H. 8. GODFREY, late Biitish Joint-Com¬ 
missioner at Lch. Illustrated by a Series of beautiful 
Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot, and a Map 
of the Route. Medium 8vo, cloth < xtra, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ There are few guides as good aud as interesting." 

Daily News. 

“ Thia reoord of big game will appeal fo-cibly to sportsmen." 

Publishers' Circular. 

“ He gives strikirg pictures of scenes of graudeur." 

B ndford Obsei ver. 

“A very readable book of aport and travel.”— Spectator. 

"The general reaJer and the naturalist w 11. Bcaroelv leas 
than the spoitsmsu. hud much in the book that is attractive or 
amusing Scotsman. 

“We cordially cammer.d it to all Bportsmcn." 

Asian (Calcutta). 

THE SPORTSMANS MANUAL: 

In Quest of Game in Kullu, Lnhoul, and Ladak, to the Tso 
Mohu i Like. By Lieut.-Col. R. H. TYACKE (late Her 
Majesty’s 98th and 31th Regiments). With Notes on 
Sh»otii.g in 8j>iti. Bara Bagnhal, t'hamba, and Kashmir, 
and a detailed description of Sport in more than 100 Nalas. 
With 9 Maps and copious Index. Fcap. 8vo, limp roan, 
Suitable for the Pocket, 61 . net. 

THE TOURIST’S and SPORTS- 

MAN’S GUIDE to KASHMIR, LADAK, Ac. By A. E. 
WARD, BcLgal Staff Corps. Fourth Edition. 7s.net. 

A HANDBOOK to AGRA. DELHI, 

ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE, LUCKNOW, and 
BENARES. By H. G. KEENE. With Maps and Plans. 
In 1 vol., fcap. 8vo, 7s. net. 


THE CRISIS IH CHIHA. 

INTERE STING and RELIABLE BOOKS. 

VILLAGE LIFE in CHINA : a Study 

in Sociology By ARTHUR H. 8MITH, D.D., Author of 
“ Chinese Characteristics.” With 8 Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions. 7s. 6d. 

The AtXencrum says: “ From the first page to the last it is 
foil of suggestive matter, and gives a more faithful representa¬ 
tion of rinige life In China than any that has ever yet been 
attempted.'* 

A CYCLE of CATHAY; or, China, 

South and North. With Personal Reminisoences. By the 
Rev. W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., Imperial Tungwen 
College, Pekin. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 

KOREAN SKETCHES: aHissionary’s 

Observations In the Hermit Nation. By the Rev. JAMES 
8. GALE. With 8 Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 

THE GIST of JAPAN: the Islands, 

their People and Missions. By the Rev. R. B. PEERY, 
A.M., Ph.I). With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 5s. 

FROM FAR FORMOSA -. the Island, 

its People and Missions. Bv GEORGE LESLIE MACK AY, 
D.D. Third Edition. With 4 Maps and 16 Illustrations. 


its Peojilesnd_Mi«ions. JBy GEORGH LE8LIEMACKAY, 
7s! 64._ 

PATERSON’S HANDY GUIDES 

FOR TOURISTS. 

Intending Tourists in Switzerland, the Rhineland, Ac., will 
‘ * TERSON- ’ ’ * --*- 


find PAT 


N’8 GUIDES among the best and ohes] 


r t In 
and 


the market- They are handy, welf arranged, up-to-dal 
full of Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 

PATERSON'S HANDY QUIDS TO 

SWITZERLAND. With 10 Map* and Plans, 

Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


New Edition, brought up to date. 

PATERSON’S HANDY GUIDE TO 

THE RHINE and its PROVINCES. 


New 

Edition, brought up to dote. With 13 Maps and Plans. 
Cloth, is. 6d. net. 

PATERSON’S HANDY GUIDE TO 

LONDON and SUBURBS. With 2 Map* 


Linen fibre oovers, 6d.; cloth. Is. 

PATERSON’S HANDY GUIDES TO 

SCOTLAND. Eleven Editions. List on appli- 


W. THACKER & CO, 

2, CREED LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


cation, post free. 

The Academy sars: “PATERSON'S GUIDES may be 
strongly reommendjd as handbooks to separate localities in 
Scotland. They are well mapp-d and Illustrated, And deal 
s everally with Edinburgh. Glasgow, and the Clyde, the Southern 
Counties of Scitland, the Trosiachs, Ac. 

OL IPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 

2 1, Pate rnos ter Sqnare, London, K C.; and Edinbur gh 

THE BIBELOTS 
are ideal books 

for TRAVELLERS. 

PUBLISHED. 

SYDNEY 

HIS WIT AND WISDOM. 
SYDNEY SMITH, 

HIS WIT AND WISDOM. 

18 TH8 HEW VOLUME OE 

THE BIBELOTS. 

THE OTHER VOLUMES LEE: 

/ol. T. COLERIDGE'S TABLE-TALK. 

Vol. II. HERRICK'S WOMEN, LOVE, A FLOWERS 
Vol. III. LEIGH HUNT’S The WORLD of BOOKS. 
Vol. IV. GAY'S TRIVIA, and other Poems. * 
Vol. V. MARCUS AURELIUS'S MEDITATIONS. 
Vol. VI. KEATS' POKM3. 

THE BIBELOTS. 

A Strict of Rep Hate for the Book-Lover. 

Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE. 

Price 2d. 6d. net each ; or 3 vole, in leather 
case, 10b. 6d. net. 

An Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, and 
.bound in vellnm with'light bine silk ties, 
limited to 60 Copies, 10s. 6d. net. 

Each Volume contains about 150 pp., 5 in. 
by 2J in. 

N ew Head and Tail-Pieoes are designed for 
eti h Volume by Herbert Cole. 

Eaoh Volume contains a Photogravure 
Portrait executed by Walter L. Colls. 

T he Leather Binding, with Embossed Design 
on both Covers, gilt edges, with silk head 
bands and marker, is a striking feature of 
THE BIBELOTS. 

London: GAY Sc BIRD, 22, Bedford Street; 
Strand, W C. 

Agency for American Books. 


Harper & Brothers’ PabUcations. 


AN IMPORTANT P8YCH0L0QICAL WORK. 

THE UNKNOWN. 

By CAMILLA FLAMNIARION. 

A Study of the Phenomena of the Spirit World 
by the Eminent Freneh Scientist. 

" M. Flammarion’s final oonclnaions an, that 
Thought is not a function of the brain; that the Bool 
actually exists aa a real being, independent of the 
body; that it is gifted with faculties still unknown to 
science, and that it can act and perceive the future 
(determined beforehand by natural causes) without 
tho intermediate agency of the eenaee." 

Demy 8vo, 488 pages, 7s. 6d. 


JUST READY. A NEW CHE4P EDITION OF 

WHITE MAN’S AFRICA By 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. With a Special New 
Introduction by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. Sd. 

“ By a long way the best, fullest, moat Interesting, 
and most entertaming account of Sooth Africa as It 
exists to^Iay.”— African Critic. 

“ Mr. Bigelow’s volume is the brightest, the moat 
comprehensive, and the most impartial of the doseos 
that have reached ns about Sooth African affairs.'* 

Atheneenm. 

CONVERSATIONS with FRINGE 

BISMARCK. Collected by HEINRICH VON 
POSCHINGER. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by SIDNEY WHITMAN. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth, decorated, 8r. 

" The intrinsic value of the oontents of thia volnme 
may be beet summed up in the words of the Times, 
18*9, the sparks of wisdom which Prince Bismarck 
was in the habit of emitting at his eotriee win one day 
yet have a higher value than the longest debates in 
Parliament.”—E xtract non Pksfaci. 

OUR PRESIDENTS, and HOW 

WE MAKE THEM. By Col. A. K. McCLURK. 
A History of the Presidential Elections of the 
United States. With Portraits of the Presidents. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. fld. 

Col. MoClure has had a personal acquaintance with 
nearly all the Presidential candidates during the past 
fifty years. His book contains much new and in¬ 
tensely interesting matter concerning the inaide 
workings of the various campaigns, political incidents, 
quarrels, Ac. 

FICTION. 

THE LATBBT WORK BY H. G. WELLS. 

LOVE and MR. LEWISHAM. 

By the Author of “The Wheels of Chanoe,” 
•• When the Sleeper Wakes,” Ac. Grown 8vo, 
cloth, Os. 

“ in * Love and Mr. Lewisham ’ Mr. Well* strikes a 
deeper note. By far the most fascinating piece of 
work he has given us.”— Telegraph. 

A OAY CONSPIRACY. By 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of " Tho Rod 
Republic," . " The Open Beat.'' Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" The most faeoinating of Mr. Chambers’s produo- 
linns."— Scotsman. 

" Clever and readable.A great sucoeea." 

Speaker. 

“ The most readable book that has appeared for 
some time.”— Liverpool Mercury. 

TWO SUMMERS. By Mrs. 

J. GLEN NY WILSON. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“ The pictures of English country society, merci¬ 
lessly faithfnl to all itn d-awbacks and insipidities, 
are highly entertaining; indeed, the whole book is 
excellent reading."— Spectator. 

FURTHER SUPPLY NOW READY. 

THE LOVE of PARSON LORD. 

By MARY B. WILKINS, Author of " A New 
England Nan,” 44 Jerome,” Ac. Cloth, illustrated. 
6s. 

“ A touching story, in Miss Wilkins's charming 
style.”— Daily A ews. 

44 There are few writers whose work has such dis¬ 
tinction as Miss Wilkins’8.”— Speaker. 
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The Literary Week. 

In accordance with our annual custom we devote a 
supplement this week to topographical and guide-book 
literature. The production of guide-books, as of general 
literature, seems to have been greatly checked by the 
war. However, as a set off, Mr. Newnes is about to 
launch a new sixpenny monthly illustrated magazine, 
devoted to the interests of tourists, and called The Traveller. 
An advance copy of the first number which lies before 
us is filled with varied and useful matter. Among the 
permanent features will be “Travel Notes and News,” 
“In the Hotels,” “What to Wear Abroad,” “Peeps into 
New Books,” “Tours through the Shops,” “Sunday 
Morning Notes,” &c., &c. The special articles are well 
chosen, and altogether The Traveller promises to be a most 
helpful counsellor and an entertaining friend. 


The Elizabethan Stage Society will give its last per¬ 
formance of the season next Friday evening, in the 
Lecture Theatre, Burlington Hardens, when Schiller’s 
“ Death of Wallenstein,” translated by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, will be performed. 


Among the novels that have reached us lately we had 
set aside Charlotte Leyland for a special review on account 
of certain qualities which distinguished it. The review 
was in preparation when we received the following com¬ 
munication from Mr. Grant Richards, the publisher of the 
book: “ I published on May 22 Charlotte Leyland , by M. 
Bowles, of which a copy was sent you on that day for 
review. Since its publication I have learnt that one of 
the characters is so drawn as to constitute a libel against 
a lady well-known in London society. Her solicitors 
threaten me with proceedings unless I withdraw the book 
from circulation, which I am now doing; they also ask me 
to warn you against reviewing the book in its present 
shape.” As the three chief characters in Charlotte Leyland 
revolve in orbits very far removed from “ London Society,” 
and as the story is mainly concerned with them, we hope 
that the book will be republished after the excisions that 
“ constitute a libel ” have been made. It would be a 
great pity if such excellent and promising work were to be 
denied the recognition that Miss Bowles deserves. 


Just now, when the peace of the world is threatened by 
“The Yellow Peril,” it is interesting to turn to the pages 
of a work which aroused considerable attention at the 
time of its publication seven years ago—Mr. Charles H. 
Pearson’s National Life and Character: a Forecatt. This 
writer was “obsessed” apparently by the idea, which he 
explains in his work, that the Chinese whose resources he 
considered immense, the capacity of their people for toil 
unlimited, and their wants of the slenderest, would eventu¬ 
ally dominate the universe—that China’s flag would float 
on every sea, and her naval officers visit every port as 
honoured guests. He says: 

The day will come, and perhaps is not far distant, when 
the European observer will look round to see the globe 
girdled with a continuous zone of the black and yellow 


Price Threepence. 

[Registered as a Newspaper,] 


races, no longer too weak for aggression, or under tutelage, 
but independent, or practically so, in government, mono¬ 
polising the trade of their own regions, and circumscribing 
the industry of the European; when Chinamen and the 
natives of Hindostan, the States of Central and South 
America, by that time predominantly Indian, and it may 
be African nations of the Congo and the Zambesi, under a 
dominant caste of foreign rulers, are represented by fleets 
in the European seas, invited to international conferences, 
and welcomed as allies in the quarrels of the civilised 
world. The citizens of these countries will then be taken 
up into the social relations of the white races, will throng 
the English turf, or the salons of Paris, and will be 
admitted to intermarriage. It is idle to sav that, if all this 
should come to pass, our pride of place will not be humili¬ 
ated. We were struggling among ourselves for supremacy 
in a world which we thought of as destined to belong to 
Aryan races and to the Christian faith : to the letters, and 
arts, and charm of social manners which we have inherited 
from the best times of the past. We shall wake to find 
ourselves elbowed and hustled, and perhaps even thrust 
aside, by people whom we looked upon as servile, and 
thought of as bound always to minister to our needs. , 

A line from Bret H&rte irresistibly suggests itself to us. 


The Ladysmith Treasury is the title of a volume of 
stories which Messrs. Sands & Co. announce for immediate 
publication. The book is dedicated to Sir George White, 
and it is intended to forward the profits arising from the 
sale to the Mayor of Ladysmith for the relief of the dis¬ 
tress caused by the siege. The following authors have 
contributed stories: F. Anstey, Joseph Conrad, Bernard 
Capes, Edgar Fawcett, Francis Gribble, Robert Machray, 
Ian Maelaren, F. Frankfort Moore, W. E. Norris, Eden 
Fhillpotts, Edwin Pugh, Morley Roberts, Gabriel Setoun, 
H. A. Vachell, Percy White, and “ Zack.” The volume 
has been edited by Mr. J. Eveleigh Nash. 


A correspondent writes: “ Dowson’s ‘ I have been true 
to thee, Cynara, in my fashion,’ which you quote in last 
week’s Academt, is merely a Swinbumian translation of 
Mr. Bumand’s comic lyric, ‘ His heart was true to Poll.’ 
Don’t you remember how he strayed first with Bet and 
then with Sal, then with Susan and then with Moll; but 
all the time, wherever his kisses might be, * his heart was 
true to Poll’? ” 


We understand that Mr. Robert Barr will finish the 
romance of Irish life which Mr. Crane left uncompleted. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, whose new novel, Love and Mr. 
Lewisham, is attracting very favourable notice, has finished 
a long story called “ The First Men in the Moon.” It will 
begin in the Strand Magazine next January. 

“C. K. S.,” who recently announced in the Sphere that 
what is called Bramwell Bronte’s chair at the “ Black 
Bull,” Haworth, was for sale, now states that the price 
asked is £100 ; but he adds, “I do not for the life of me 
understand why the most enthusiastic admirer of the 
Bronte sisters should offer £100 for a chair in which . . . 
their very worthless brother was so frequently in the cups.” 
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Mu. W. D. Howedls’s pronouncements on the art of the 
Novel have been many, but they are always lucid and 
interesting. In a recent after-dinner speech he Baid some 
sensible things about the “ many-headed.” Thus Mr. 
Howells: 

He is a terrible fellow, the average man, bnt there are 
a great many of him ; and it is worth while trying to find 
. out his secret, if he has one. 

The difficulty is not to make him like the best, but to 

S ’ve him the best. In this case, as in so many others, the 
w of demand and supply works backward, and the 
demand follows the supply. We must in all these things 
rely upon education, but education that begins with the 
artists, as with those who write and paint and build, as 
those who model and carve. When I see people reading 
the nine hundred and ninety-ninth thousand of the latest 
historical romance, my heart sinks; but I do not lose my 
faith that, when some great novelist divines how to report 
human nature as truly as such romances report it falsely, 
people will read him too in the nine hundred and ninety- 
ninth thousand. I do not say that they will think his 
novel greater than those romances ; probably they will 
not. . . . But, lumpily, that is not the artist’s affair, in 
either art; his affair is to do a beautiful and true thing 
so simply and directly that the average man will not miss 
the meaning and the pleasure of it. 


We have conceived a great respect for the Free Public 
Library of Wigan. The number of books in its collection 
must, we think, be far ahead of that possessed by most 
provincial libraries. A bulky volume of the catalogue 
has reached us which we supposed comprised the whole 
library until our eye fell on the words “ Letter L Only ” 

P rinted on the cover. Wigan Library is rich in L’s. 

'here are 350 pages of books whose titles or subjects 
begin with L. The collection of books about London 
possessed by Wigan is large, though we notice that 
many cross entries swell the list. The collection of Law 
books, too, seems amazingly rich to any one who knows 
Wigan only by the buns in its railway refreshment room. 
They far exceed those classed under Life, where, however, 
the titles lack nothing of variety: 

Lift, a Comedy. 

Life, after Death. 

Life, Adventures, and Amours. 

Life, Conduct of Life. 

Life, Future Life. 

Life in London. 

Life in Normandy. 

Life, Holy Life, the Beauty of Christianity. 

Life, High Life Below Stairs. 

Life of a Bird. 

Life of an Insect. 

Life, Miseries of Human Life. 

Life, Pleasures of Life. 

Life Tables, &c., &c. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. will next week begin 
their series of “ Westminster Biographies ” with a mono¬ 
graph on Bobert Browning, by Mr. Arthur Waugh. The 
series is of the dainty order, the volumes being delicately 
bound in leather. In length the biographies are of about 
25,000 words apiece, and they seek to give clear but 
simple pictures of their subjects, selecting striking points 
only, and avoiding tedious detail. The volumes will be 
in two forms, at half-a-crown and two shillings, and fit 
easily into the pocket. 


The Guild of Handicraft has issued its sixth publication, 
an edition of Shakespeare’s poems in the orthography of 
the early editions with initial letters, “bloomers ” they are 
called, by Mr. Beginald Savage. The book is a fine piece 
of typography, and is bound in limp vellum with tapes to 
fasten it. Such books have their lovers, but we are not 


among them. The initial letters—one is attached to each 
stanza and sonnet throughout the volume—do but vex our 
eyes with their endless array and importunate blackness. 
But it is a matter of taste, and tastes differ profoundly. 

A correspondent who has enjoyed Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe’s article on M. Anatole France (to which we 
referred three weeks ago) would like Academy readers to 
share his enjoyment of the following “ delicious ironical 
portrait, by M. France, of the antiquary, Pigonneau.” 
The translation is Mr. Seccombe’s. M. Pigonneau speaks: 

“ I have consecrated my entire life, as is well known, 
to the study of Egyptian archeology, nor have my labours 
been sterile. I can say, without self-flattery, that my 
Memoir upon the Handle of an Egyptian Mirror in the Louvre 
Museum inay still be consulted with advantage, though it 
was one of my earliest productions. . . . Encouraged by 
the flattering reception accorded to my studies by colleagues 
at the Institut, I was tempted for a moment to embark 
upon a work of a much wider scope—no less than a broad 
survey of the weights and measures in use at Alexandria 
under the reign of Ptolemy Auletes (80-52 B.C.). But I 
recognised very soon that a subject so general and so vast 
is not in any way adapted for treatment by a genuine man 
of science, and that serious scholarship could undertake it 
only at the risk of finding itself compromised amid all 
kinds of adventures. I felt that in considering several 
subjects at one and the same time I was abandoning the 
fundamental principle of an archaeologist. If to-day I 
confess my error, if I avow the inconceivable enthusiasm 
which launched me upon a project so extravagant, I do it 
in the iuterest of the young student, who will learn from 
my example to subdue his imagination. It is likely to be 
his most cruel enemy; for the scholar who has not suc¬ 
ceeded in stifling the imagination within him is for ever 
lost to science. I shudder still when I think of the chasms 
over which I was dangled by my adventurous spirit in this 
(happily) transitory ardour for general ideas. I was within 
an ace of what is called History! What an abysm! I was 
upon the point of falling into Art. For History is really 
no more, or at best only a specious and false science. Is it 
not a matter of common knowledge to-day that the his¬ 
torian has preceded the archseologist, just as the astrologer 
has preceded the astronomer, the alchemist the chemist— 
nay, as the ape has preoeded the man f Bu*-, thank heaven ! 
I got off with a fright.” 


In the current Argosy appears this very interesting 
letter of Harrison Ainsworth's: 

Rental Manor House, Harrow-road, London, 
April 7, 1842. 

My Dear Dr. E.,—You must excuse a very short note 
in answer to your kind and sympathising letter, because 
I am much pressed for time, and am, of necessity, obliged 
to abridge all my correspondence. You ask me how much 
I have made by my literary exertions in one year. I will 
just put down the positive gains of last year: 


Old St. Paul’s .£1,000 0 0 

Editorship, Bentley . 612 0 0 

For Guy Fawkes . 150 0 0 

Tov>er of London (about). 300 0 0 


£2,062 0 0 

by which you will see that I made upwards of £2,000 in that 
year. By similar exertions I could make the same amount in 
any year. . . . 

W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

The last sentence is delightfully sanguine and matter of 
fact. But Ainsworth wrote when the tastes of readers 
changed less rapidly than now. 

Mr. Herman Mbbivale has been given a pension on 
the Civil List by Mr. Balfour. It is stated that Mr. Meri- 
vale has been a sufferer in one of the recent failures of 
London solicitors which have attracted so much attention. 
For some years Mr.. Men vale was editor of the Annual 
Register, a position once occupied by Edmund Burke. His 
plays, novels, and verses have been numerous. 
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A reaction against the Omar Khayyam cult is bound to 
set in. It has, in fact, already set in. In the People's 
Friend Mr. A. H. Miller discusses, somewhat trenchantly, 
the fragmentary records of Omar, and the few and late 
texts of his poem ; and he asks : 

What can one make of a poem (or set of verses) whose 
supposed author may have died either in 1090 or 1126, 
whose poetical writings were absolutely unknown in the 
East—in his native Persia as well as in India—until the 
present century ; whose text is so indefinite that it varies 
from 632 lines to 2064 lines, and the oldest copy of whose 
verses was confessedly written nearly fonr centuries after 
his death P The most devoted professor of Higher 
Criticism would give up such a problem in absolute 
despair. 

Possibly, though we should hesitate to put a limit to the 
patience of a professor of the Higher Criticism. In any 
case FitzGerald’s poem—be it what it may in relation to 
Omar—can, and does, stand on its own merits, which are 
many and deep and, we believe, lasting. Mr. Miller 
continues : 

The Omar of the quatrains was a Pantheist, and dis¬ 
owned the Monotheism of Mahomet: he was a fatalist 
who believed in no hereafter, but preached the Epicurean 
method of enjoying to-day and caring nothing for to¬ 
morrow. He was a wine-bibber, though the Mahometan 
creed bound him to abstinence from wine, and it is possi¬ 
ble that his hopeless heresy led him to pen such a stanza 
as this! 

Yesterday this Day’s Madness did prepare; 

To-morrow’s Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 

Drink ! for you know not whence you came, nor why; 
Drink ! for you know not why you go, nor where. 

Omar’s fatalism was not that of the true Son of the Faith¬ 
ful, who looked for a positive reward hereafter for the 
deeds done in his body. The poet scoffed bitterly at every 
such delusion. . . . 

There is not much comfort in the mournful pessimism of 
such a creed, and it seems strangely out of harmony with 
the spirit of an age which has witnessed many fervent 
religious revivals, and has carefully avoided the pitfalls of 
Atheism and Materialism. Hence it is probable that the 
Omarism which has suddenly burst forth within these few 
years will rapidly sink into oblivion ; and the next genera¬ 
tion, as the present, will prefer the calm, steady Faith of 
Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ” and “ Crossing the Bar,” to 
the heartless, hopeless, impotent despair of the “ Eubiiy.it 
of Omar Khayyam.” 

Surely Mr. Miller protests too much. Many read Omar, 
but who takes him for a guide ? In the varied moods and 
situations of life one teacher and then another shall 
revail, one message and then another seem good, 
ob’s friends, as well as Job, speak wisdom. 


It is not generally known that “ Comedy and Tragedy,” 
which Miss Janette Steer revived with “ Pygmalion and 
Galatea ” at the Comedy Theatre on Thursday, originally 
appeared as a short story which Mr. W, S. Gilbert con¬ 
tributed to a theatrical annual edited by Mr. Clement Scott, 
called “ The Stage Door,” in 1879. 


The literary fecundity of Leigh Hunt is hardly appre¬ 
ciated in these days, when only his essays and his Town 
are read, and these by few people. Striking evidence of 
his industry is afforded by Messrs. Sotheby’s catalogue of 
the library of the late Mr. Francis Harvey, in which no 
fewer than seventy-two works by Leigh Hunt are set 
down. 


A writer in the Pall Mall Oautte has made an interest¬ 
ing collection of common misquotations. We take leave 
to make a selection from his list, which we fancy contains 


accusations for almost everbody. In the following 
examples the misquotation comes first, then the correct 
rendering: 

“The tongue is an unruly member .’’—“But the tongue 
can no man tame; it is an unruly evil.” (James iii. 8.) 

“ Charity covereth a multitude of sins.”—Charity shall 
cover the multitude of sins.” (1 Peter iv. 8. Rev. Vers.: 
“ Love covereth a multitude of sins.”) 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.”—“ A little 
learning is a dangerous thing. ’ (Pope. Essay on Criticism. 
Misquoters are hereby given notice that Pope was a man 
of intelligence, and did not write nonsense.) 

“ A man convinced against his will Will hold the same 
opinion still.”—“ He that complies against his will Is of his 
own opinion still.” (Butler. Hudibras. Part III. Butler 
also was a man of intelligence.) 

“Make assurance doubly sure.” — “Make assurance 
double sore.” (“Macbeth.” Act IY. Sc. i.) 

“ Benedict the married man ” should be “ Benedict the 
married man. (‘ Much Ado about Nothing.”) 

“ Falleth as the gentle dew .”—“ Droppeth as the gentle 
rain." (“ Merchant of Venice.” Act IV. Sc. 1.) 

“ The man that hath no music in his soul .”—“ The man 
that hath no music in himself.” (Ibid. Act V. Sc. 1). 

“ Falls like Lucifer Never to rise again.”—“ Falls like 
Lucifer Never to hope again.” (“ Henry VIII.” Act III. 
Sc. 2.) 

“ Thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa.”—“ Thick as 
autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa.” 
(Milton, Paradise Lost, Book I.) 

“Fresh fields and pastures new.”—“Fresh woods and 
pastures new.” (Milton, Lycidas.) 

“ Just oause and impediment.”—“ Cause or just impedi¬ 
ment.” (Book of Common Prayer.) 

“ The even tenour of their way.”—“The noiseless tenour 
of their way.” (Gray’s Elegy.) 


In his Mature in Downland, which we review elsewhere, 
Mr. W. H. Hudson tells, with some relish, the story of the 
dedication which Gilpin affixed to his last book on forestry, 
in which he abused the Sussex Downs. It was inscribed, 
ays Mr. Hudson, 

to the memory of a still living wife, the faithful companion 
of his rambles for over fifty years. Of course he quite 
expected that she would be gone before the book was out; 
but he was greatly mistaken, just like the rogues who lied 
in the famous ballad of the mad dog and the man who was 
bitten by it. He it was, even Gilpin, who died, leaving 
his good wife alive and well to publish the book, dedica¬ 
tion and all. 


When literature falls into the hands of the professional 
joke-maker—say the joke-maker of the Chicago Times- 
Herald —the effect is that of lions jumping through hoops. 
According to the above paper: 

The most cheerful author is Samuel Smiles. 

The noisiest author—Howells. 

The tallest author—Longfellow. 

The most flowery author—Hawthorne. 

The holiest author—Pope. 

The most amusing author—Thomas Tickell. 

The happiest author—Gay. 

The most fiery author—Burns. 

The most talkative author—Chatterton. 

The most distressed author—Akenside. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, who has ere now com¬ 
pared the nightjar to Browning and the nightingale to 
Tennyson, says of the former bird in his new book, 
Travels in England : “ He is seldom mentioned in poetry; 
indeed, almost all the important references to him are to 
be found in the writings of Mr. George Meredith. It was 
the nightjar, not the nightingale, I like to think, that was 
in the wood that holy night with Lucy and Richard; and 
the nightjar is the chosen bird of 1 Love in the Valley.’ ” 
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No one will grudge Mr. Herman Merivale the Civil List 
pension which, it is said, has been bestowed upon him. 
It may be quite true that his contributions to literature 
pure and simple have not been very numerous or very 
important. Two prose fictions and two volumes of verse 
—these, with collaboration in a little Life of Thackeray, 
represent, I believe, the bulk of his published output in 
the belle* lettres. Faucit of Baliol (1882) is most notable, 
perhaps, as being based upon, or the basis of (which is 
it?), the play by Mr. Merivale which has been repre¬ 
sented on the stage under no fewer than three titles— 

“ The Modem Faust,” “ The Cynic,” and “ The Lover.” 
“Binko’s Blues,” the other story, came out in 1884. It 
had been preceded by The White Pilgrim, and Other Poem* 
(1883), which, again, was followed by Florien, and Other 
Poem*. “The White Pilgrim” is a play in verse, the 
scenario of which was furnished by Gilbert Arthur k Becket. 
This piece was duly performed rather more than a quarter 
of a centure ago. “ Florien ” also is a play of verse, but 
has never, I believe, been acted. Nevertheless, it is by his 
dramatic works that Mr. Merivale is best and most 
deservedly known. “ The Modem Faust ” is no longer in 
the current theatrical repertory; nor are “ A Son of the 
Soil ” and “Peacock’s Holiday” (both adaptations), “The 
Lord of the Manor ” (founded upon “ Wilhelm Meister ”), 
or “ Civil War ” (from the French). On the other hand, 
“All for Her” and “Forget Me Not,” written in collabora¬ 
tion, are often in demand; “The Butler” and “The 
Don ” (written with Mrs. Merivale) may be revived by 
some follower of Mr. Toole; and “ Ravenswood,” a 
dramatisation of “ The Bride of Lammermoor,” may some 
day be reproduced by Mr. Henry Irving. Personally, 
I think Mr. Merivale was at his best in the burlesque 
which he called “The Lady of Lyons Married and 
Settled.” In the “ book ” of that diverting piece will be 
found some humorous and witty verses which, in literary 
quality, run the best work of Mr. W. S. Gilbert very 
close. 

Somebody has been saying—apropos of the thirtieth 
anniversary of Dickens’s death—that the author of Pick¬ 
wick is not read nowadays, and sundry heads of public 
libraries have hastened to tell us that he is read, support¬ 
ing their assertion by reference to the records of books by 
Dickens which have been “taken out” by their clients. 
That, I think, is irrefragable testimony. I could, in my 
capacity of bibliographer, recount to you a long list of 
recent editions of Dickens’s works; but it does not follow 
because a book is published that it is read. People buy 
editions of the classics—as they buy any other furniture— 
to look well. Dickens’s works are among “ the books that 
no gentleman’s library should be without,” but I doubt 
very much if the “ gentleman ” bestows much, if any, 
time upon them. I find among the conventionally 
“ educated ” members of the new generation a large 
ignorance of Dickens. I find, moreover, among the 
educated members of the elder generation a marked dis¬ 
inclination to read Dickens over again. On the other 
hand, you have this undoubted demand for Dickens among 
the class which “takes out” books from public libraries. 
The conclusion is obvious. Dickens is “read,” but 
mainly by “ the people.” Your “ cultured ” person pre¬ 
fers Thackeray. I do myself. But I can quite believe 
that Dickens, if he is conscious of his present vogue in 
England, is quite satisfied with the direction it has token. 

I am glad to note that the managers of the Irish 
Literary Theatre propose to give this year a representa¬ 
tion of Calderon’s “ Purgatory of St. Patrick,” as trans¬ 
lated by Denis Florence McCarthy, and published, with 
other translations from Calderon, in 1853. McCarthy did 
much to make the Spanish dramatist known to English 
readers. Beside the volume named, which contained six 


plays, there was one, containing three plays, printed in 
1861; another, devoted to one play, comprising “The 
Two Lovers of Heaven,” appeared in 1870; and in 1873 
there came a third, containing three plays. In fact, so 
far as bulk goes, McCarthy’s versions of Calderon are 
more considerable than those of'Omar FitzGerald, who, I 
fancy, tackled and “ freely translated ” only eight of the 
master’s dramas. 

Attention has been drawn to tbe opinions on savage as 
opposed to civilised life expressed by the late Major 
Thruston, whose account of his “ personal experiences in 
Egypt and “Unyoro” has just been published by Mr. 
Murray. Major Thruston had thought of ending his days 
in this country, but soon, he says, “ began to think that 
the advantages of a residence in England were perhaps 
somewhat overrated. The climate was vile, the natives 
were yahoos, dirty in their persons, and rude in their 
manners; their restrictions I found tedious, their conven¬ 
tionalities artificial and insufferable.” So once more the 
major volunteered for work in Africa. As regards his 
appreciation of the so-called “savage,” he would have 
found R. L. Stevenson a man after his own heart, and 
would have read with pleasure what Stevenson wrote from 
Honolulu in 1889: “I love the Polynesian: this civilisa¬ 
tion of ours is a dingy, ungentlemanly business; it drops 
out too much of man, and too much of the very beauty 
of the poor beast.” ( Letter* ii. 153.) 

“When they do agree on the stage, their unanimity is 
wonderful.” Thus it is that no sooner does one leading 
English actress announce that she is about to appear in a 
play having Nell Gwyn for its heroine, than another 
leading actress comes out with a similar announcement. 
Why this sudden and simultaneous interest in Nell ? Mr. 
Frankfort Moore has just made her the central figure of 
a novel, thus following immediately in the wake of Mr. 
Anthony Hope. The worst of it is that the Nell Gwyn 
of the stage is not at all likely to be the Nell of history; 
and it is to be hoped that all those people who witness 
the two promised plays will straightway betake themselves 
to Peter Cunningham’s memoir of the actress, therein to 
discover what sort of woman she really was. The memoir, 
it may be remembered, was reprinted a few years ago, 
with Cunningham’s latest corrections and a useful intro¬ 
duction by Mr. H. B. Wheatley. That is the edition 
which should be consulted by the playgoer. 

Talking of plays, I see that a London actor-manager is 
going to revive the drama which Charles Reade based 
upon Tennyson’s “ Dora.” Altogether, our late Laureate 
has provided the foundations for a good many dramatic 
works. He suggested Mr. Gilbert’s “ Princess ”; there 
are several stage versions of “ Enoch Arden ” ; two 
Americans wrote a play about “ Elaine ”; and Mr. Comyns 
Carr’s “ King Arthur ” reflected the tone and influence of 
Tennyson rather than those of Malory. Another poet- 
dramatist comes to the fore in a few days, when the 
Elizabethan Stage Society will perform the Schiller- 
Coleridge “ Death of Wallenstein.” Why not give us the 
whole triology, presenting the three plays on successive 
days ? The enterprise would be worthy of the inexhaustible 
energy of Mr. Poel, who is always so enthusiastic about 
the “ literary ” play. 

The latest autobiographer in M. A. P. is Mr. Freeman 
Wills, who tells us what he saw and did “ in the days of 
his youth.” He had already done something of the sort 
in the opening chapters of his memoir of his brother— 
W. G. Wills—to which book, by the way, he makes no 
reference in his article, though it is probably the work by 
which he will be remembered when The Only Way and 
such-like have gone into oblivion. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Unproven. 

The Unknown. By Camille Flammarion. (Harper Bros.) 
M. Flammarion is a most distinguished astronomer, in 
which capacity he has lately attended the expedition sent 
by the French Government to observe the solar eclipse at 
Lisbon. He has also always had the courage of his 
opinions, as when he last year dissociated himself from the 
Bpirit-rappers, who had dll then quoted him as their most 
famous convert. For which reasons we are inclined to 
treat The Unknown with more attention than it seems 
to be entitled to from intrinsic merit. In this work, 
which is a none too accurate translation of a French 
original, published, if we remember rightly, some 
years back, M. Flammarion gives us one hundred and 
eighty-one cases where persons of presumed trustworthi¬ 
ness have received what they consider to be communica¬ 
tions from friends or relatives at the moment of the death 
of the latter, he follows this up by a short chapter on 
Hallucinations—which are, though he does not say so— 
deceits of the senses pure and simple. He then presents 
us with a discursive and not very closely reasoned chapter 
on “ Psychic Action,” in which he suggests the mode in 
which the mind of one person can be supposed, without 
the intervention of the senses, to act upon that of another: 
and he then plunges into a discussion of dreams, of 
which he gives instances hardly inferior in number to 
those which he calls “telepathic manifestations of the 
dying.” A later volume is, we gather, to include cases 
of communications with the dead and of “ presenti¬ 
ments,” and the “ eternal problem of free will and of 
destiny ” is then to be discoursed upon. But, from the 
facts he has already collected, M. Flammarion thinks him¬ 
self entitled to draw “ certain preliminary conclusions” of 
which the following are fair specimens: 

One soul [not, it will be observed, ‘ ‘ mind ”1 can influence 
another soul at a distance, and without the aid of the 
senses. . . . Many dead persons [the context shows that 
“ the deaths of many persons ” is meant] have been told [*.«., 
announced ?] by telepathic communication, by apparitions 
.1 [subjective or objective], by voices distinctly heard, by 
,, songs, noises, and movements (real or imaginary), and 
impressions of different kinds. . . . 

There are psychic currents as well as aerial electric and 
magnetic currents, &c. 

The soul, by its interior vision, may see not only what is 
patting at a great dittance, but it may also know in advance 
what it to happen in the future [the italics are not ours]. 
The future exists potentially, determined by causes which 
bring to pass successive events. 

These are sufficiently large conclusions, and we feel that 
the premisses must be correspondingly well founded to 
bear their weight. 

M. Flammarion’a premisses, however, break down so 
completely when examined as to make one wonder whether 
Frenchmen, in spite of the clearness of thought and 
expression that they often show, have any idea of what 
evidence really is. One of his theories is that at the time 
of death a “vibration” can be set up by the expiring 
person which can strike the mind or soul [we have seen that 
he uses the words indifferently] of another at a distance. 
Looking haphazard into his list of cases, we And [Case 
cxxx.] that a lady doctor asleep at Lausanne on October 29 
was awakened by “little knocks ” at her door, which had 
been left open for the convenience of her cat. 

“ By chance [she says] my eyes lighted on my cat, who 
was occupying his usual place at the foot of my bed. He 
was sitting up, with his fur bristling, trembling and 
growling. The door was shaken as if by a slight gust of 
wind, and I saw a figure wrapped in a kind of white gauze, 
like a veil over some black material. I could not distinctly 
see the face. She drew near me. I felt a cold shiver pass 
overme; I heard the cat growl furiously. Instinctively I shut 
my eyes, and when I reopened them all had disappeared.” 


Later she hears that a former friend of hers had died ten 
days before the date of the apparition, of peritonitis, and 
of course concludes that the vision came to inform her of 
the fact. Here the evidence is direct, but the death and 
the mysterious announcement of it did not even correspond 
in point of time. In other cases the time corresponds, but 
the evidence is of the kind known as hearsay. Thus 
we read [Case cxxiii.] of a German professor named 

“ Paul L-,” who is warned by a mysterious voice that 

his sister is ill, and the warning being confirmed- by 
telegram, sets out with his mother in a post-chaise. 

On their way, about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, M. L- 

saw the form of his sister suddenly glide by him and brush 
against him as she passed through the carriage. . . . When 
they returned home they found that the clock had stopped 
at the exact hour of their sister’s death, and that her 
picture had fallen at the same time. The portrait had 
been carefully nailed to the wall, but it had fallen without 
pulling out the nail. * 

As it is said in the same letter that M. L. had a firm 
conviction when his sister appeared to him in the post- 
chaise that she had died at that very moment, he was no 
doubt in a proper state of mind to be impressed by the 
dramatic stopping of the clock and the fall of the picture. 
But the letter that M. Flammarion produces in evidence is 
signed, not “ Paul L.,” but “ V. Mouravieff,” and written 
in 1899, whereas M. L.’s experience occurred in 1866. 
Is any value to be attached to hearsay after a lapse of 
thirty-three years? In another case (cxxviii.) an “old 
bachelor ” writes that when he was twenty-five he was in 
love with a girl whom her family refused to him. 

Deo. 17, 1867.—I was thinking about all this, when the 
door of my room opened softly, and, almost noiselessly, 
Marthe entered. . . . Eleven o’clock struck—this I can 
confidently assert, for I was not sleeping. The vision drew 
near me, leaned lightly over me, and I tried to seize the 
young girl’s band. It was icy cold. I uttered a cry, the 
phant >m disappeared, and I found myself holding a glass 
of cold water in my hand. . . . On the evening of the 
next day I heard of the death of Marthe, the night before 
at eleven. 

As the poor old gentleman says that he still “ t hink s 
constantly of the vision,” and that “ it haunts his sleep,” 
the suggestions that the vision was a dream caused by the 
glass of water—a theory that he himself hazards—and 
that he had by dint of long musing unconsciously invented 
the correspondence in time, are irresistible. But no 
common-sense explanation will do for M. Flammarion, and 
he appends to the story a note that “ telepathic influence 
is much more probable ”! 

There are, of course, other stories in the book which, in 
the absence of cross-examination, appear to support M. 
Flammarion’s views better than those that we have quoted. 
But the fact that these last should be gravely put forward 
in support of his case is, to our mind, a psychological 

f henomenon much more marvellous than any he quotes. 

ts explanation is, perhaps, to be found in a passage in his 
Conclusion that “ the object of these researches is to dis¬ 
cover if the soul of man exists as an entity, independent of 
his body, and if it will survive the destruction of the 
same.” In other words, M. Flammarion, instead of first 
collecting his facts, and then extracting, if possible, the 
general law which they reveal, begins with a preconceived 
theory, and then hunts about for the facts which seem to 
him to fit it. Had it not been for this inversion of the 
scientific method, we are sure that a trained observer 
would never have dreamed of adducing the three cases 
quoted above in support of any of the conclusions given, 
and his having done so shows us the besetting fallacy of 
most of those who receive eagerly stories of apparitions 
and the like. That the soul of man is inserted into his 
body, as a celebrated Anglican preacher once said, “ like 
a pin into a pincushion, to fall out at the first shake,” 
is a theory nearly as old as the world, and is at the 
present moment held by the lowest savages quite a? 
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firmly as by the professors of the most sublime religions. 
Hence we are all, both by heredity and training, pre¬ 
disposed to believe in it, and would gladly grasp at 
anything that might confirm the faith we have received 
in our childhood. But up to the present, at any rate, 
this theory receives no confirmation from physical science, 
and if any such proof does come it seems hardly likely 
that it will take the shape of doubtfully-authenticated 
ghost-stories. 


Rossetti at Sixteen. 

Lenore. By Gottfried August Burger. Translated from 
the German by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. (Ellis & Elvey). 

This interesting “ find ” was only made last year. It was 
known to his brother that Rossetti had translated Burger’s 
Lenore in 1844, being then only sixteen; but it was 
believed that the'poem (which was only in MS.) had 
perished. At Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s 
sale of 1899, however, a copy turned up, and was bought 
by Mr. Gilbert J. Ellis. It is now for the first time 
published, with a preface by the poet’s brother, Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti. 

It is not probable the poet would ever himself have 
given it to the world, for it is not worthy of his maturity. 
Nevertheless, if not such a version as the adult Rossetti 
would have owned, its merits as a translation justify the 
publication, apart from literary curiosity. Burger’s 
Lenort was one of the first products of the Romantic 
movement in Germany, started by the study of our own 
ballad-poetry; and it had great influence in England at 
the outeet of our own Romantic revival, when our ballad- 
literature was still little known. At the present day it is 
harder to understand the sensation it made. It has been 
more often translated than, perhaps, any other German 
poem. Taylor of Norwich was first, followed by Sir 
Walter Scott. Both versions, especially Taylor’s, are 
rather adaptations than translations, but Taylor’s has some 
fine features. Of the rest, the only one worth comparison 
with Rossetti’s has escaped Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s know¬ 
ledge in the interesting list which he gives in his preface 
—that, namely, of Clarence Mangan, the Irish poet. 

Rossetti’s is certainly a remarkable performance for a 
youth of sixteen. Mangan’s is more faithful to the 
German, but Rossetti is more uniformly spirited, though 
Mangan does not lack spirit in particular passages. One 
wonders if Rossetti had seen the Irish poet’s version. 
One of his two departures from the original metre is the 
lengthening of the final couplet to four instead of three 
feet, which is precisely one of Mangan’s two divergences 
from the original metre. Rossetti’s metre, however, differs 
from the original in point of rhythm as well as form ; it is, 
in fact, the rhythm which he afterwards used for his own 
Rose Mary. At the outset he handles it very vilely, 
and the translation, from a poetical standpoint, is no less 
vile. As, for instance: 

The Empress and the King, 

With ceaseless quarrel tired, 

At length relaxed the stubborn hate 
Which rivalry inspired. 

But as Burger really comes to business, Rossetti gets into 
his stride; the more demand is made upon him, the better 
he writes. His first chance comes with the happily 
alliterative stanza describing the arrival of the ghostly 
lover at Lenore’s door; and he strives to match its allitera¬ 
tion in English: 

But hark to the clatter and the pat pat patter 
Of a horse’s heavy hoof! 

How the steel clanks and rings as the rider springs, 

How the echo shouts aloof ! 

While slightly and lightly the gentle bell 

Tingles and jingles softly and well; 

And low and clear through the door plank thin 

Comes the voice without to the ear within. 


But the fifth and sixth lines are novice work compared to 
the felicitous alliteration of Taylor’s version : 

But soon she heard a tinkling hand 
That twirled at the pin. 

Taylor, to be sure, imitated the old ballads, whereas 
Rossetti has ventured for himself. Then comes one of the 
test stanzas of the poem; and Rossetti’s rendering is 
decidedly spirited—marred chiefly by the bad third line. 

She busked her well, and into the selle 
She sprang with nimble haste— 

And gently smiling, with a sweet beguiling, 

Her white hands clasped his waist: 

And hurry, hurry ! ring, ring, ring! 

To and fro they sway and swing; 

Snorting and snuffing they skim the ground, 

And the sparks spurt up, and the stones run round. 

Rossetti is, again, full of verve in the stanza which has the 
famous refrain, Taylor’s and Scott’s imitation (rather than 
translation) of which we have already quoted: 

How flew to the right, how flew to the left, 

Trees, mountains, in the race ! 

How to the left, and the right and the left, 

Flew town and market-place! 

“ What ails my love P the moon shines bright: 

Bravely the dead men ride thro’ the night. 

Is my love afraid of the quiet dead P ” 

“Ah I let them alone in their dusty bed ! ” 

Not happy, however, is the epithet “ quiet dead ” for the 
participators in this spectral ride; and Mangan’s last lines 
are, perhaps, better: 

With light-like flight, to left and right, 

How fled each hamlet, tower and town ! 

“ Hurrah ! the dead ride rapidly ! 

Beloved, dost dread the shrouded dead P ” 

“ Ah, no! but let them rest! ” she said. 

In the summons of the dead criminals, Rossetti discards 
fidelity with fine effect. Four lines of Mangan are, 
perhaps, superior ; certainly closer: 

“ So ho ! poor carcase, down with thee! 

Down, king of bones, and follow me ! 

And thou shalt gaily dance, ho ! ho! 

Before us when to bed we go.” 

But thereafter Rossetti carries all before him, at whatever 
cost of literal adherence. 

See, see, see ! by the gallows-tree, 

As they dance on the wheel’s broad hoop, 

Upand down, in the gleam of the moon 
Half lost, an airy group: 

“ Ho ! ho 1 mad mob, come hither amain, 

And join in the wake of my rushing train; 

Come, dance me a dance, ye dancers thin, 

Ere the planks of the marriage-bed close us in.” 

And hush, hush, hush! the dreamy rout 
Came close with a ghastly bustle, 

Like the whirl wind in the hazel-bush, 

When it makes the dry leaves rustle: 

And faster, faster! ring, ring, ring ! 

To and fro they sway and swing; 

Snorting and snuffing they skim the ground, 

And the sparks spurt up, and the stones run round. 

This is about the best thing in the translation, from a 
poetic standpoint, and one quite recognises in it the true 
Rossetti. There are two more decidedly fine stanzas, had 
we space to quote them.; and then, with the dose of the 
ride, the translator flag^, like the hero’s horse. Evidently 
he had neither heart nor care for the skull and rattle-bones 
business with which the poem ends; for it is as abomin¬ 
ably rendered as it deserves to be. On the whole, in spite 
of obvious blemishes, the youthful Rossetti has executed 
perhaps the best translation of Lenore which exists— 
certainly the most energetic and spirited. 
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General “ Unforeseen.” 

1815 : Waterloo. By Henry Houssaye, Member of the 
Academie Frantjaise. Translated from the Thirty-First 
French Edition by Arthur Emile Mann, and Edited by 
A. Euan-Smith. (Adam & Charles Black.) 

We have studied M. Houssaye’s remarkable and masterly 
work with considerable care. Every page turned has but 
confirmed our first impression. Here, in two paragraphs 
and a line of figures, is the summary of a monument of 
erudition, of tireless patience, of triumphant research. 

BOOK I. CHAPTER I. 

Section I. 

On his return from Elba the Emperor found scarcely 
200,000 men under arms. . . . The number of men on six 
months’ leave of absence amounted to 32,800, the deserters 
to 85,000. It was possible to rely on the vast majority of 
the former; and already three or four thousand of them 
had rejoined their depots in obedience to the Royal decree 
of March 9. But among the 85,000 men “ absent without 
leave” there would undoubtedly be many refractory ones ; 
there would also be a number liable, on presenting them¬ 
selves, to be finally dismissed, on the ground of their being 
either invalids or fathers of families. The Minister of 
War, Marshal Davout, reckoned that the recall of soldiers 
of every description would hardly muster a total of 59,000 
men. 

BOOK III. CHAPTER VIII. 

Section IV. 

Napoleon never exercised the commandership more 
efficiently, and never was his action more direct. But, in 
reality, forced to play the part of sergent de bataille, so 
censured by Maurice de Saxe, he applied all his efforts in 
repairing the mistakes, the omissions, and the faults of 
his lieutenants. And, seeing all his combinations prove 
abortive, all his attacks failing, his generals frittering 
away his splendid troops, his last army melting through 
their hands, and the enemy dictating to him, he lost his 
resolution with his confidence, hesitated, limited himself to 
providing against the more pressing dangers, waited for 
the lucky moment, let it pass, and did not dare in time to 
risk all in order to save all. 

Notes. 

Number of pages, 159. Number of separate notes, 1,231! 

Here is no attempt at word-painting or picturesque 
writing. The volume is built upon statistics and 
mortared with archives. “Two hundred thousand 
men”: it sounds a good round number, easily enough 
computed. It is remarkable, however, because it is 
correct. In almost every existing history of Waterloo, 
with the exception of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s (who 
has acknowledged his indebtedness to M. Houssaye 
in ipost generous terms), you will find a different total. 
Napoleon himself estimated the effective strength of the 
army on March 20 at 149,000 men, while Charras put 
it down at 224,000. But M. Houssaye always goes, 
behind and beyond the accepted authorities, to the original 
documents, musty and often forgotten; tabulates, classifies, 
annotates, ufitil his search is rewarded by the discovery 
of bed-rock fact. We may criticise M. Houssaye’s 
criticisms; but, as a compilation, his work is unquestion¬ 
ably authoritative, the most complete, the most accurate 
collection of facts and figures about the great campaign 
that has ever been offered to the public. 

The opening paragraph, which we quote, is eloquent of 
the amazing difficulties Napoleon hnd to surmount and, in 
this way too, is characteristic of M. Houssaye’s history, 
which, as we shall see later, is something of an apology 
for failure. Public opinion was hostile to the war, and 
even among those who responded to the call there were 
thousands of malcontents. The army was undisciplined, 
critical, without confidence in its leaders; discord reigned 
in the general staffs, confidence was at lowest ebb among 
the officers. You cannot read the figures in the first 


paragraph without realising that the wonder of Waterloo 
is not that Napoleon lost but that he almost won. And 
that wonder grows with every chapter. 

His first sentence is typical, too, of M. Houssaye’s 
weakness as well as his strength. One has almost to be 
reminded that these words usher in one of the greatest 
dramas of all time. M. Houssaye has neither the 
dramatic insight nor the wide-cast vision of the born 
historian. You start with the Emperor and his two 
hundred thousand men. As you turn the pages, these are 
joined by all the giant figures of that memorable year and 
the armies grow and grow. But in all that vast host there 
is not a living, breathing, moving creature, not one. M. 
Houssaye’s Waterloo is bloodless, noiseless; M. Houssaye’s 
Napoleon, his Wellington, his Bliicher, just pieces on the 
great battle-board. For students of limitary history this 
is a great, an invaluable volume; to students of human 
history it offers next to nothing. The individual brain 
must do what M. Houssaye has left undone and breathe 
life and colour and movement and the clash of arms into 
this army of dry facts. For M. Houssaye seldom shows 
the man behind the mask of the soldier, and when once or 
twice, particularly in his description of the final disaster, 
he does lift the mask you catch a glimpse of a—corpse. 

No one who has read M. Houssaye’s previous works 
needs to be reminded that he is devoted to the Napoleon 
idea, and although he always endeavours to be as scrupu¬ 
lously fair as he is accurate, it is easy to see that he is 
firm in his opinion that at Waterloo the best man did not 
win. The real hero of his book is, however, not Napoleon, 
but that grim and shadowy figure whom the French have 
named le General Imprevu—the unforeseen, chance, luck, 
providence, call it what you will. It was he who moulded 
the destinies of empires in the decisive hours of the century, 
and he who, in the guise of Ney and Grouchy and the end¬ 
less array of mistakes of omission and commission of his 
lieutenants, hounded Napoleon to St. Helena. Such a 
theory can never be palatable to English taste, but now 
that it is admitted by almost every authority that Welling¬ 
ton was surprised and, in a degree, outwitted and out- 
generalled at Waterloo, we are, at least, in a position to 
give it fair consideration. If M. Houssaye does not prove 
his case* to our entire satisfaction, he at least convinces us 
that “General Unforeseen” was more often to be found 
working on the side of the allies than on that of the French. 
You have only to study his account of the first engage¬ 
ments of the fifteenth of June, of Ligny and Quatre-Bras, 
to realise how ill-luck dogged the Emperor, fastening on 
almost insignificant errors of judgment, on the slightest 
misconceptions, and worrying them into disasters. It is 
not always thus in war; it was not always thus with 
Napoleon; and the allied armies blundered more than 
once into victory. It was the realisation of the continued 
presence of General “ Imprevu ” at the side of his enemies 
which finally broke the supremacy of Napoleon’s mind. 
Fortune had abandoned him; was, indeed, fighting against 
him; he lost the assurance of success; he caught sight 
among the opposing forces of something—Someone—more 
awful than flesh and blood, principalities and powers. We 
are strongly of opinion that it was this sense of battling 
with the inevitable, and not, as so many distinguished 
writers have affirmed, the state of his health, which was 
the secret of Napoleon’s inaction on the morning of the 
seventeenth of June, the inaction which decided Waterloo. 
His trouble was not physical, but mental, spiritual. “ With 
his faith in his destiny,” writes M. Houssaye, “he had 
always been a daring, audacious gambler. Now that 
fortune showed herself contrary, he became a timid player. 
He hesitated to risk the game ; he no longer followed his 
inspiration; temporised, weighed the chances, saw the 
pros and cons, and would risk nothing save on a certainty.” 
For Napoleon knew everything was lost when he saw 
“ General Unforeseen” take his stand at the elbow of the 
other player. 
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Fiction. 

Hearts Importunate. Bj Evelyn Dickinson. 

(Heinemann. 6 s.) 

This is a very British and a very good^ novel; and though 
the landscape is Australian, the people are pre-eminently 
English of the English, carrying English manners and 
ideals to a remote sheep-station—clean, candid, curt, 
and arrogant in the true, fine insular way. 

So Hazell reflected as he sat in his sitting-room at half¬ 
past six in the morning, polishing his favourite gun. He 
was an early riser: India had made him so, he said; but 
he did not wish to be exacting to his household. By 
means of a spirit-lamp he could make himself a great cup 
of tea, wherewith to enjoy his first pipe; and he liked to 
spend a quiet hour or two cleaning and mending his 
sporting tackle, looking to his dogs and horses, and 
occupying himself generally with dirty and interesting 
work of an Englishmanly kind. About seven o’clock he 
expected to be supplied with a firkin or so of boiling water 
(for India had made him chilly) with which to remove the 
traces of his toil, and then came breakfast; and theu the 
long solitary riding, which seemed, when he thought of 
the future, to fill the whole vista of his life 

That is the hero. The heroine matches. Both of them 
had been the miserable victims of conjugal or quasi- 
conjugal disaster—Avis Fletcher especially. Miss Fletcher 
wished there were no men and no women, but only slightly 
materialised angels. She had that passionate hatred of 
even the minor phenomena of sex which is to be found 
sometimes in women who have had to endure the pointing 
finger of the world. When Hazell approached her she 
fought him back, as it were by an instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion ; but in the end nature was too strong for her, and 
the pair were united. The manner of their coming 
together, by the way, is stale and theatrical, and consti¬ 
tutes the chief defect in an admirable book. Miss Dickin¬ 
son writes excellently and has much feeling for character, 
natural beauty, and that quality of wonderfulness in the 
apparently commonplace which it is the business of the 
novelist to discern. Her descriptions of the large and 
varied Bolitho household, in particular, show distinguished 
talent. 


The Tiger's Claw. By G. B. Burgin. 

(C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 6 s.) 

We have here a novel of London clerks, and its chief 
characteristics are a freakish good-humour and an amiable 
sentimentality. Mr. Burgin deals mildly with life, and 
yet there is a certain masterful relentlessness in his way of 
extracting from every situation its due toll of drollery and 
tenderness. The record of the friendship (based on a 
Mayne-Beid contract of blood) between Blount, the heavy, 
taciturn bourgeois youth, and “ Monty ” Grey, that scion 
of aristocracy, affords him full importunity to exercise his 
gentle gifts of entertainment. In an external manner he 
is always fairly realistic, but when it comes to questions of 
motive, and crucial dialogue, he slips away from actuality, 
and remembers only the established conventions of a 
thousand novels: 

Grey was silent, and Blount pursued his advantage. 
“ You can do such a lot for me, Monty,” he urged. 
“ You’re of gentle birth—I’m not; you’re accustomed to 
good society—I’m not; you know the world—I don’t. 
You can prevent me from being robbed in a hundred ways. 
Besides, the money wouldn’t be any pleasure to me if I 
couldn’t share it with you. We’ve always shared, haven’t 
we ? You know I think the world of you. Stop all this 
silly nonsense.” 

“ Ah, but when we shared everything the difference 
wasn't so great. I did pay you back—sometimes.” 

“ You’ve opened a new world to me,” said Blount, “ and 
now I’m going to open a new world to you—the world in 
which you are entitled to move by your birth and breed¬ 
ing. I sha’n’t be happy until you marry an heiress. With 


your good looks,” he beamed upon his friend, “you’re 
sure to marry some beautiful girl who has heaps of money, 
and become a great artist.” 

The story is neatly invented and fluently told, but we 
think that the Australian aunt (though her method of 
testing and benefiting Blount at one stroke is decidedly 
fresh) is too trite and unoriginal a figure for any novel 
dated 1900. On the whole a quaint, fanciful, unassuming 
book, which it is neither fatal to read nor fatal to have 
left unread. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

Six Stories narrated by 

Max von Poohhammer. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

We are not very sure whether Max von Pochhammer 
ever had an existence; but these purport to be stories told 
by him during his life. Pochhammer was a fine old 
Prussian army officer, and a rare raconteur. He would 
say: “ Oh, my dear ladies, I have a story in my head! 
It has been with me all day. I will tell it, and you shall 
write it. I make you a present of it. Did you ever write 
a story in which the heroine should only speak one word 
twice over and nothing more ? The only word she says is 
‘ No! ’ The story begins with ‘ No! ’ and ends with 
‘ No! ’ In my mind I have called the story * No.’ ” 
There are six stories, of which the last is “ No.” (Leaden- 
hall Press. 3s. 6d.) 

The Person in the House. By G. B. Burgin. 

This, we believe, is Mr. Burgin’s thirteenth novel. 
Like many of its predecessors, it is concerned with the 
humours of London life. We hear much of a paper called 
Top Lights, a fourpenny fashion paper with wonderful 
personal paragraphs. “Did a noble dame dream of run¬ 
ning away with her groom on Monday, by Tuesday her 
husband knew all about the contemplated elopement 
through the medium of Top Lights, which, in one instance, 
was thoughtful enough to append an extract from the 
Great Eastern time-tables, in order that the erring couple 
might not have too long a start of the enraged husband.” 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

The Haunted Booh. By George Humphrey. 

“ Nothing is bo extraordinary as the totally unexpected; 
nor so unlikely as the eagerly anticipated probable.” This 
not very brilliant quotation from an unnamed author 
adorns the title-page of this ‘‘phantasmal phantasy,” as 
the author calls his story. The illustrations give fair 
warning of the weird and the gruesome. (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 

Jan Oxber. By Okhe Angus. 

A pleasant Wessex story of the old oak settle, and Blue 
Boar Inn, type. Jan is a kind village Hampden, with no 
belief in the theory of “ betters.” To the parson he says: 
“ All I know is, parson, that it do zay a good deal mwore 
in the New Testyment ’bout the rights ov the pore and 
wrongs the rich do than ’bout betters. I never zeen betters 
mentioned as I knows on, and the only betters I knows be 
they that follow the Bible better than me. And I tell ’ee 
that iv ’ee preached a bit mwore ’bout gentry doen their 
duty and less ’bout vaults ov we pore volks things might 
be a lot better.” The story is prettily illustrated, and is 
followed by four shorter stories. (Ward Lock. 3s. 6d.) 

Mummer Mystic Plays. By Alastor Graeme. 

The title is an enigma. The stories are two, and are 
concerned with country-house loves, romps, and flirtations. 
The second, “What’s Gone of Menie?” is explained as 
“ A Study in the Vulgarity of the Modern Maiden.” 
(New Century Co.) 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 

WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND PLANS. 

The Index and Directory in all the later Editions insures to purchasers the latest information 

as to Hotels, Conveyances, &o. 


European Handbooks for Summer Travel. 

SWITZERLAND. Part I. : Switzerland, 

without the PENNINE ALPS. With 18 Maps end Plans. 6a. 

SWITZERLAND. Part II. : The Pennine 


ALPS> “ d “* 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, 

. tl ^ e . lAKBS, VERONA, PADUA. VENICE, 

^OkO OrcA , RAVENNA. PARMA, MODENA, GENOA,Ac. With 34 Mape 

CENTRAL ITALY: Florence, Lucca, 

TUSCANY E LBA, UMBRIA, the MARCHES, Ac. Twelfth Edition. 

“‘Jv'y re written by the Rev. H. H. JEAFFRKSON. M.A. 
With New Maps and Plana. Crown 8vo, 9a. 

ROME and its ENVIRONS Re-arranged, 

brought thoroughly up to date, including a Short History of Rome and 
Sketch of the Papal Power,,by NORWOOD YOUNG. With Articles on 
- by B.PHENE SPIERS; “Sculpture.” byA.8.MURRAY, 

1 oep " r 6 Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum; 

and Painting," by Mrs. ADY. With 9 i Maps and Plans. 10s. 

SOUTH ITALY. Part I. : Naples, Pompeii ; 

taranto - bari: 

SOUTH ITALY. Part II. : Sicily, Palermo, 

SYRACUSE, Ac. With 9 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

SPAIN, Madrid, the Castiles, the Basque 

P£O^NCE8 LEON, the ASTURIAS, GALICIA. E8TREMADURA, 
GRANADA, MURCIA, VALENCIA, CATA¬ 
LONIA. ARAGON, NAVARRE, the BALEARIC ISLANDS, &o.. Ac. 
With 62 Maps and Plans. In Two Parts. 20s. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, 

with an Account of Madeira, the Azores, and Canary Islands. Map and 
Plans, 12s. 


FRANCE- — Part II.: Central France, 


AUVERGNE, the CEVENNB8, BURGUNDY, the RHONE and SAONB, 
PROVENCE. NIME8. ARLE8, MARSEILLES, the FRENCH ALPS, 
ALSACE, LORRAINE, CHAMPAGNE, Ac. *3 Maps and Plans. 7e.6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY and AUSTRIA. Parti.: 

WtfRTBMBUBG, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, ISTRIA, and the 
DANUBE from the ULM to tho BLACK SEA. With 34 Maps and 
Plana. 7e. Od. 

SOUTH GERMANYand AUSTRIA Part II.: 

The TYROL, SALZBUR I, STYRLA, and the EASTERN ALPS. With 
7 Mape and Plane. 6s. 

THE RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, the 

BLACK FOREST, ..the HARTZ, THURINGERWAALD, SAXON 
SWITZERLAND, RU4EN, the GIANT MOUNTAINS. TAUNUS, 
ODENWALD, ELSAS8 and LOTHRINGEN. 43 Mape and Plane. lOe. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 18 Maps and 

Plana. 6j. 

DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig, 

HOLSTEIN, COPENHAGEN, JUTLAND. 6 Mape and Plane. 7 a Od. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, 

the FJELD8 and FJORDS. With special information for Fishermen 
and Cyclists. 13 Maps and PlanB. 7s. 6d. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Ups ala, Gothenburg, 

the LAKES, the SHORES of the BALTIC, Ac. 3 Maps and Plan. 6a. 

RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Poland, 

FINLAND, CRIMEA, CAUCASCS, Ac. 7 Maps and Plane. 18a. 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, the Islands of 

the AUGEAN SKA, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and MACEDONIA. With 
38 Mape and Plant. 20s. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 

COLLOQUIAL DIALOGUES and VOCABULARIES in ENGLISH. FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and ITALIAN BET UP IN PARALLEL OOLUMN8. 

On Thin Paper, Small fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: 

ENGLI8H—FRENCH—GERMAN. Containing all the Worde and Idiomatic 
Phrases likely to be required by a Traveller. Compendious Rules of Grammar. 
By G. F. CHAMBERS. Poet 8vo, 6a. 


Cornwall. 6s. 

Derby, Notts, Leicester, and 
Stafford. 9s. 

Devon. 7s. 6d. 

Durham and Northumber¬ 
land. 10s. 

Eastern Counties: 

Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Cambridge. 12s. 
Gloucester. 6s. 


English Handbooks . 

Hants. 6s. 

Herts, Beds, and Hunts. 7s. 6d. 
Isle of Wight. 2s. 6d. 

Kent. 7s. 6d. 

The Lakes. 6s. 
Lancashire. 6s. 
Lincolnshire. 7s. 6d. 
Oxfordshire. 6s. 
Shropshire and 
Cheshire. 6s. 


Somersetshire. 6s. 

Surrey. 6s. 

Sussex 6s. 

Wales (North). 6s. 

Wales (South). 6s. 
Warwickshire. 6s. 
Wilts and Dorset. 6s. 
Worcester and 
Hereford. 5s. 
Yorkshire. 12s. 
Scotland. 9s. Ireland. 9s 


CYCLIST’S ROAD BOOK. From London through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton to 

the New Foreet, and back by Romney. Winchester, Dorking. Leatherhead, and Epsom. Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the Book, 
Fcap. 8vo f 2s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THIS JOURNAL WILL BE ON SALE THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, WHEREVER BRITISH, COLONIAL, OR 
AMERICAN TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS FORE- 
GATHEB, AT ALL THE DEPOTS AND AGENCIES OF 
MESSRS. THOMAS COOK & SON. 


THE TRAVELLER 

For Whom the World 
is a Playground. 


A HIGH-CLASS SIXPEHHY WEEKLY JOURNAL, 

Profusely Illustrated, and appealing at all 
Seasons to all Classes who Travel or Tour 
for Health, Pleasure, Sport, or Business, at 
Home or Abroad. 


THERE IS NO SIMILAR PAPER PUBLISHED 
IN ANT COUNTRY. 


The business of Modern Travel has assumed suoh enormous 
proportions that it is remarkable no high-olass weekly journal has 
yet been published to reflect and represent this important phase of 
life. 

THE TRAVELLER is designed to be suoh an organ—a high- 
olass weekly journal, abundantly illustrated, and devoted to the 
great business of holiday travel and tours, both at home and 
abroad, for health, sport, and pleasure. The journal will be so 
arranged as to appeal to all classes at all seasons. 

The aim of THE TRAVELLER is to be the best Guide to 
Travel—ah encyclopaedia to which every traveller and tourist oan 
turn, with the certainty of finding in it, or through it, absolutely 
reliable information on whatever point in oonneotion with Travel 
he desires information. 

Under the heading of “The Travel Bureau,” all correspondence 
concerning routes to all parts of the earth, outfits, expenditure, 
hotels, pensions, apartments, &o, will be answered ; and the publio 
may rest assured that no trouble or outlay will be spued to procure 
for them information which will be at onoe eminently practical and 
absolutely reliable. 

Anoth« r feature will be Sport; reliable information on all the 
principal sporting centres of Europe, America, Africa, Ac., will be 
given, and new sporting countries—as they are opened up—will be 
desoribid. 

Amongst the important features will be interesting notes and news 
from home and foreign hotels; what to wear abroad; what our 
home railways are doing ; Church notes from tourist resorts ; details 
of forthcoming tours at home and abroad ; Photographic, Motor¬ 
car, Guide-book, and Yachting notes on new lines; and, under the 
heading of n Aids to Travel,” illustrated notes of all novelties and 
of the innumerable requisites which the latter-day traveller of 
both sexes needs cn route will be given, 

THE TRAVELLER will be arranged and edited in a way 
worthy of the scheme itself, and of the firm connected with its 
establishment and distribution, and will possess its own corre¬ 
spondents in all puts of the world. 


GEORGE NEWNE8, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


MACMIL LAN & O O.’S LIST. 
BY THE LATE HISS MARY KIN6SLEY. 

TRAVELS in WEST AFRICA. Second 

Edition. With Illusfcratiors. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SPEAKER Perhaps the most interesting, as it certainly is the freshest, 
and raciest record of African experiences published in recent years.** 

WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. With 

Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH —"One of the most readable books, as well as 
politically the most interesting that has appeared on the subject for a long 
time.” 

WITH A MEMOIR BY MARY H. KINGSLEY. 

NOTES on SPORT and TRAVEL. By 

GEORGE HENRY KING8LEY, M.D., F.L.S., &c. With Portrait. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. net. 

LITERATURE.—“To Miss Kingsley we owe the bright and sparkling 
human story of the man, which is written with knowledge, lusted by aftecLion, 
and strengthened by rare and peculiar sympathy.Delightful book.” 


THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 

Extra crown Svo, cloth elegant, gilt tops, 6a. each. 

NORMANDY. 

By PERCY DBARMER, M.A. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

DONEGAL, &c. 

By STEPHEN GWYNN. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 

YORKSHIRE. 

By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. . 

Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 

NORTH WALES. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. 

Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON and JOSEPH PENNELL. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

By A. H. NORWAY. 

Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 

THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16a. 

ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOGCART: 

from London to St. David’s and Back. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 

OVER FEN and WOLD. With 14 Full- 

Page (and some smaller) Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY in 

ENGLAND and WALES. Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 

A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. An Artist’s 

Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 16s. _ _ 


THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERQAU. 

QUITS! 

By the Baroness TAUTPHCEU8. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

• # * This story contains a full account of the play, and fascinating 
descriptions of the Bavarian highlands, amid which the little village of 
Ober-Ammergau is placed. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND. 

By Lard AVEBURY. 

With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACMILLAN 4c GO , Limited, London. 
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SATURDAY: JUNE 16, 1900. 


Books About Places. 

A Retrospect. 

In the Academy ot June 10 last year we looked back on 
the topographical literature of 1898-99. We propose to 
take a similar retrospect of the books of 1899-1900. 

En glish country fife has found many new books and 
some new writers. Mr. Baring - Gould has written so 
much, and so well, about English country life that it was 
with reluctance that we found rather grave fault with his 
two-volume work, A Book of the West (Methuen), published 
last August. To be sure, Mr. Baring-Gould cut the 
ground from under his critics’ feet by the preface remark: 
“There are ten thousand omissions . . . the book is not 
intended to supersede guide-books, but to prepare the 
mind to use these later with discretion.” But less com¬ 
petent pens could do such work, and the title, A Book of 
the West, suggested something more than a budget of 
anecdotes, quotations, and scraps, without finality and 
without an index. Still, there is the book, undeniably 
full of West Country stories and lore. Many of the stories 
are excellent. Quite recently Mr. Gould has given us a 
work of less pretension in A Quiet Village (Isbister)—a 
record of quaint village “ characters ” with whom he has 
made acquaintance. We reviewed this book so recently 
that there is no need to reaffirm its entertaining qualities. 
A very similar book, but of a less personal kind, was 
Mrs. Caroline Geary’s Rural Life (Long), published last 
November. The stories it contained were gathered from 
many sources, and some of them were not new. But 
others were indigenous to the author’s village, twenty 
miles from London, which has changed so little that 
an inhabitant remarked of it: “ ’Tie as ’tis, and it can’t 
be no ’tisserer.” ' A book that was vague as to locality, 
but delightful for its photographs, was Mr. Clifton 
Johnson’s Among English Hedgerows (Macmillan), issued 
last December. Mr. Johnson is an American, and he 

{ ire-supposed in his American readers almost no know- 
edge at all of English country customs. Hence his book 
abounds in quaint and rather illumining observations like 
this: “The English, when they want to travel on foot 
anywhere, . . . are apt to go, not by road, but by foot¬ 
path.” Mr. W. F. Collier’s Country Matters in Short 
(Duckworth) showed an English knowledge of England, 
and gave sound information on “Cub Hunting,” “The 
Tongue of the Hound,” &c. In his chapter on “The 
Chastity of Flowers,” Mr. Collier suggested that Shake¬ 
speare had a prevision of a scientific truth when he wrote 
of the flowers “lamenting some enforced chastity”—a 
view not shared by Mr. Huxley, to whom the author 
had sent his essay, nor by many correspondents of the 
Academy who discussed the point. More literary in its 
style, and more historical in its substance than any of 
these books, was Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s By Moor and 
Fell (Unwin), published last March. As a novelist Mr. 
Sutcliffe has made the Yorkshire moors his favourite back¬ 
ground ; in this book the background is all, and is treated 
topographically. The book is instinct with the author’s 
love of his subject. Old squirearchical days, old Metho¬ 
dist days, old Bronte days, old ghost stories—Mr. Sutcliffe 
knows them all; and he knows the bleak moors and lone¬ 
some stone villages where their dramas were enacted. It 
is a pleasure to re-state our high opinion of this book. 
Mr. H. Thornhill Timmins’s Nooks and Comers of Shrop¬ 
shire (Stock), noticed by us in the same month, was a 
gossippy antiquarian journal of walks through Shropshire 
by an author who was his own artist. In Dr. Mackennal’s 


Haunts and Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers the Lincolnshire 
and Cambridge homes of the Fathers were described with 
spirit. Mr. Norway’s Highways and Byways of Yorkshire 
(Macmillan) was written on the plan common to the 
excellent series to which it belongs, and was illustrated 
by Mr. Pennell. The contents were, perhaps, too uniformly 
historical. 

Books primarily concerned with natural history, an¬ 
tiquities, history, &c., often contain much interesting 
topography. Mr. Charles Dixon’s Bird Life in a Southern 
County (Walter Scott) and the same author's Among the 
Birds of Northern Shires (Blackie) both fall within our 
retrospect. Mr. George A. B. Dewar’s Wild Life in Hamp¬ 
shire Highlands (Dent) and Mr. John Watson’s The 
English Lake District Fisheries (Lawrence & Bullen) are 
natural history books of topographical interest. A new 
and extremely fine edition of White’s Natural History of 
Selbome, edited by the late Mr. Grant Allen, was issued 
by Mr. John Lane last November. Mr. B. 0. A. Windle’s 
Shakespeare's Country (Methuen) was a capital little book, 
with a map of the Shakespeare country pasted on its 
cover. The Picturesque History of Yorkshire (Dent) has 
made steady progress in monthly parts under its editor, 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher; it is a museum of local lore and views. 
The Northumberland County History Committee issued 
the fifth volume of its great History of Northumberland 
(Reid) early in this year; it dealt with the parishes of 
Wark worth and Shilbottle. A new edition of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s Annals of an old Manor House: Sutton 
Place, Guildford, came to remind us that this is a model 
book of its kind. Mr. Harrison very properly describes 
not only the house, but its rich backgrounds of hills and 
woods and the water-meadows of the Wey. 

Books about London have been fairly numerous, though 
not very striking. Mr. H. Barton Baker’s Stories of the 
Streets of London (Chapman & Hall) was an industrious 
compilation of anecdote, by no means inspired, but by no 
means dull. Mr. C. W. Heckethom’s London Souvenirs 
(Chatto) was more original, but wanted style, and was some¬ 
what marred to the reader by rash judgments on matters 
outside the scope of the book, as, for instance, the author’s 
condemnation of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales as “not poetry,” 
and an amazing diatribe against meat in the form of chops 
and steaks. But, setting aside some obvious faults, the 
book was full of curious matter. Mr. Edward Callow’s Old 
London Taverns (Downey) recalled the “ cosy roughness ” 
of eating houses twenty to fifty years ago, the strength of 
the book being in its personal recollections. The Hamp¬ 
stead Annual (8. C. Mayle) duly appeared last January. 
Among books incidentally touching on London life we 
must not omit to mention Mr. E. A. Vizetellv’s With Zola 
in England (Chatto), which, though primarily concerned 
with the Dreyfus case, shows how London suburban life 
struck M. Zola. 

Scottish social life and topography is producing an active 
new literature. Mr. Henry Grey Graham’s admirable Social 
Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century contained a great 
deal of topographical matter. Mr. Howard Crosby Butler’s 
Scotland's Ruined Abbeys (Macmillan) was an American 
architect’s treatment of a subject on which no very handy 
work existed. Mr. John Geddie’s Romantic Edinburgh 
(Sands), recently noticed by us, is a gossippy book, well 
indexed, but not too well illustrated. 

Among guide-books to European towns and countries, 
Miss Hannah Lynch’s Toledo (Dent) probably deserves the 
first place. Its mingling of narrative and impressionism 
is very effective. Miss Lynch quotes Maurice Barre on 
Toledo : “ It is less a town, a noisy affair yielding to 
the commodities of life, than a significant spot for the 
soul ... an image of exaltation in solitude, a cry in the 
desert.” 

Mr. Grant Allen’s The European Tour (Richards), pub¬ 
lished last October, was a spirited, almost masterful guide¬ 
book for American visitors to Europe. Mr. Allen button- 
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holed his readers and talked to them with rapidity and 
emphasis. “ Don’t go first to Rome,” was his advice to 
Americans bound lor Italy, and he repeated the advice in 
capital letters. “To see Venice before you have seen 
Florence is a serious mistake; to see Rome before you 
have seen Florence is a fatal blunder.” 

Mr. Percy Dearmer’s Highways and Byways in Normandy, 
illustrated by Mr. Pennell, was reviewed by us only a 
month ago, under the heading “The Stones of Normandy,” 
Mr. Dearmer’s preoccupation being with church archi¬ 
tecture and stained glass. 

Books on Klondike were frequent when everyone seemed 
to be going to Klondike. Mr. Robert 0. Kirk’s Twelve 
Months in Klondike (Heinemann) and Mr. Angelo Heilprin’s 
Alaska and the Klondike (Pearson) were, perhaps, the 
most notable works in this class. 


Reviews. 

Butterfly Topography. 

Travels in England. By Richard Le Gallienne. (Grant 
Richards. 6 s.) 

The trouble about Mr. Le Gallienne is that he fails to 
show us, under all his happy fancies and gay casualness, 
a thread of purpose, a reminiscence of work and experi¬ 
ence in the background, which would enable us to enjoy 
this book as his, and our own, recreation. He dismays 
the reader by lotting it seem that this is his work—this 
butterfly tricksomeness, this feather-tickling of the face of 
life, this airy literary mention of its deeper significances. 
The great essayists have never left this void. Read 
Hazlitt’s essay, “ On Going a Journey,” and you will find 
we know not what undercurrent of sterner things—the 
mid-stream of a man’s life, swaying no lilies but running 
on, on, on, with a certain purpose, or fatality; authorising 
his riparian play. It is this we miss. Confessedly Mr. 
Le Gallienne does not propose to be useful or definite. He 
proposes not so much to travel as to lie in the sun and say 
things. “Any excuse to be near the warm heart of the 
mighty Mother: hay-making, playing at soldiers in 
Woolmer Forest, writing books about nothing—anything 
at all, anything at all.” At first the reader is pleased 
with the free uncertain prospect. A summer book, a 
dance of thoughts! . . . But it is odd how the minfl 
begins to demand sureties when it finds that it is to be 
prettily fooled and flattered through 300 pages. It will 
not let the smilingest dandy of a writer fill its view for 
long, unless he convinces it that he is a dandy only for the 
nonce, or by vour leave, or for a mask. Mr. Le Gallienne, 
we think, fails to give this satisfaction. We are reluctant 
to say so, because it cannot be proved by extracts. 
Isolated extracts will always show Mr. Le Gallienne as 
the possessor of a delightful fancy, or an interesting 
melancholy. He is infinitely pleasant, wayward, sad, 
and bookish. But he would have been the same had his 
tour been totally different, or ten times as long. He 
would have written thus of Bosnia, or of Billingsgate. 

He is too literary. Hazlitt was purely literary, yet 
there was a difference; his thoughts had a secret con¬ 
nexion and consistency, they hinted of thoughts he kept 
back, they disclosed a man and then a curtain. Mr. Le 
Gallienne ’8 comments on life and nature are too prodigal 
and uncostly. They take you here and they take you 
there; and, never palling, they pall. Can you not imagine 
how this fails on the 193rd page, that might have pleased 
on the 19 th: 

Pewgy, of course, is a very minor Crewe. Probably no 
one has ever thought of it before as a form of Clapham 
Junction. ... It was to lead me to Avebury in Wilts. 
That was its one and only significance. Yet, so strange 
are the vagaries of human destiny that who knows but 


some day Pewsy may suddenly become for me the very 
centre of the universe, the capital of dreams. A face at 
a window, a voice from heaven, and how differently I had 
written of Pewsy. Or, some day a letter may come with 
the Pewsy postmark that shall change the whole course of 
my life. Who knows! 

And can you not divine our reason for laughing aloud, 
and again aloud, over this passage about a service in 
Fairford Church: 

I listened, too. to a sermon of great antiquarian interest 
on the text: “They shall come from the East and the 
West, but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out.” 
The rector warned us against the dangers of several 
thousand years ago with much eloquenoe, and, meanwhile, 
I prayed to the painted windows. 

But if these limitations haunt, you are not to suppose 
that Mr. Le Gallienne is not often satisfying. Sometimes 
he is so fresh and felicitous that you forget the general in 
the gay particular. His description of a Shropshire dairy, 
managed by a wiry farmer’s wife and her six daughters— 
all content with their lot and proud of their work—rings 
true and simple, though he must remark: “ There is some¬ 
thing to be said for work that compels us to hear the 
morning stars singing.” 

As we mounted the stairs to the cheese-room the Squire 
asked our hostess why she didn’t let some of her rooms to 
summer visitors. She had thought of it, she said, but she 
feared that her oooking might prove too humble. She 
was all right on simple dishes, joints and puddings, but, 
she added, in a phrase which particularly delighted me, 
“ I should be lost on jellies.” ... I suppose she would 
resent a cheese in marble for her tombstone, with the in¬ 
scription: “She made a good Cheshire cheese—and six 
beautiful daughters ”; and yet, when you think what 
would be implied in the inscription, what prouder monu¬ 
ment would any of us ask ? 

Mr. Le Gallienne went to Selbome, Winchester, Stone¬ 
henge, Stratford-on-Avon, Lechlade, the Cotswolds, and 
other places—but his route is no more important than his 
commentary. They are both wayward and pretty. 


Chalk Hills and Shepherds. 

Nature in Downland. By W. W. Hudson. (Longmans.) 

Mb. Hudson is well known for his pleasant and accurate 
books on bird life; on the birds of London he is an 
authority. Here he is not too birdy, but just birdy 
enough. His field naturalist’s journal, kept always and 
everywhere, had in it many pages about the Downs, but 
this book is no mere expansion of those notes. It is a 
book about Down life, human, animal, avine, and floral, 
distilled in great measure from the author’s memory. 
The Sussex Downs have been waiting for their book. 
White of Selbome wrote of them with heavy, sincere 
rapture; and sundry obscure authors like William Hay, 
Charlotte Smith, and Hurdis, the local poet, have written 
out their love of these rolling chalk lands. Richard 
Jefferies did not die in Sussex before he had praised it. 
But the Downs have not really been put into a book. 
Mr. Hudson’s opportunity, therefore, has been great. 
We think he has risen to it. Other writers could have 
been more literaiy, whimsically digressive, and aptly 
quotational. But Mr. Hudson comes to us with the smell 
of the Downs in his clothes, and with a hundred plain 
things to tell. 

No analysis of the pleasure received from this or that 
type of scenery is likely to be very convincing; for one 
thing, one doesn’t want analysis. Still, Mr. Hudson is 
probably on the right track when he traces the beauty of 
the Sussex Downs to their “ fungus-like roundness and 
smoothness.” Fungus is not a nice word (Mr. Hudson 
takes it from Gilbert White), but it suggests the broad. 
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dreamy curves, the “ solemn slope of mighty limbs asleep,” 
which the Downs yield the eye. Furthermore, it is not 
a Down that is beautiful, hut the Downs; not a curve, 
hut many curves. As Mr. Hudson points out, Hogarth’s 
theory of beauty, and Burke’s, derive a likeliness from the 
Downs, where undulations please the eye because they 
invite the feet. Even Mr. Herbert Spencer is quoted—but 
enough! We shall give the reader the idea that Mr. 
Hudson writes bookishly, whereas he writes like this: 

One wonders which of the three following common 
sights of the Sussex Downs carries us further back in time: 
the cluster of cottages, with church and farm buildings, 
that form the village nestling in the valley, and, seen from 
above, appearing as a mere red spot in the prospect; the 
cloaked shepherd, crook in hand, standing motionless on 
some vast green slope, his grey, rough-haired sheep-dog 
resting at his feet; or the team of coal-black, long-homed 
oxen drawing the plough or carrying the oorn. 

These are the insignia of the Downs. Mr. Hudson does 
not forget the surface on which they shine. The turf, 
fragrant and springy and centuries old, with its peculiar 
“ medicine smell with something subtler added,” is the 
fundamental fact. Once destroyed, as it has been in 
many places by short-lived attempts in tillage, this proud 
turf does not return. Flowers come and make marvellous 
patches, wild gardens, natural carpets flung on the ancient 
floor. Here viper’s bugloss usurps an acre, there white 
campion queens it over a large parallelogram, or forget- 
me-not flourishes on a field forgotten. We have delightful 
glimpses of the animal life of the Downs, which includes 
foxes, badgers, shrews, moles, stoats, adders, and big 
snakes. How is it that moles, which are supposed to be 
always athirst, can flourish on the high dry Downs in 
summer, where even the shepherds have to fetch their 
water from sources three or four miles away ? That is 
one of many delightful riddles propounded by Mr. 
Hudson. In such cases he has always consulted the 
natives, and has always learned something. Thus with 
the moles: 

Walking on I met an intelligent-looking shepherd, who 
was, I found, a good observer and something of a natur¬ 
alist ; and to him I put the question that occupied me. He 
told me that he had been shepherding on these hills over 
forty years, and the moles had always been there where 
they had no water to drink. “ They must drink or die,” 
said I; “ it is down in the books, and therefore it must be 
true.” He shook his head at the books, and replied that 
the moles came out at night to lick the grass—the dew was 
enough for them. “ If that is so,” I said, “ then they 
must die of thirst iu seasons when there is no dew.” They 
do die,” he answered; “ in very dry, windy summers, when 
there is no dew, you find a good many moles lying about 
dead on these hills every morning.” He added that they 
did not all die; that a year or so after a time of great 
mortality they become numerous again. 

The shepherds are great men. They neither dream 
dreams nor see visions, but they know their work, and all 
that oomes near it, and are content. Even the young men 
are content; and one of them—a tall, handsome fellow of 
twenty-three—defended his calling and its wages against 
Mr. Hudson’s pretended ridicule with quiet spirit. At 
last Mr. Hudson said: 

How could he marry on twelve and sixpence a week P 
At that there came a pleasant, far-away look into his eyes; 
it could be seen that they were turned inward, and were 
occupied with the image of a particular and incomparable 
She. He smiled, and appeared to think it was not impos¬ 
sible to marry on twelve and sixpence a week. 

Such is the shepherd of the Downs in youth; in age he is 
not soured. We leave untouched chapters on “ Shepherds 
Wheatears,” “ Summer Heat,” “ Swallows and Churches,” 
and “Chichester.” Mr. Hudson’s book ranks with the 
late Mr. Gibbs’s A Cotswold Village ; it has the same plain¬ 
ness and intimacy. 


Some Atlases. 

The Royal Atlas of England and Wales. Edited by J. G. 

Bartholomew. (Newnes.) 

Philip's Sandy - Volume Atlas of London. Third Edition. 

(Philip & Son.) 

Cook's Historical and Literary Map of London. (Cook 

& Son.) 

The folio Royal Atlas of England and Wales is noble in its 
proportions, and greatly to be desired. It is England 
spread on your desk — political England, ecclesiastical 
England, populated England, railway England, geological 
England, orographical England, and—England. In all 
there are seventy maps and town plans, and what they do 
not tell about England’s surface cannot be much. The 
maps proper are indexed as “ topographical sections,” 
and are named after some fairly central town. Thus 
8 ection III. is “ Newcastle,” and gives us the southern 
half of Northumberland, the country westward to Hexham, 
a great part of Durham, and the top of Yorkshire’s north¬ 
east shoulder, with Whitby for its epaulette. The scale 
is the noblo one of four miles to an inch. 

A fascinating section is No. 64, showing the relative 
population of the districts round London. The density 
of population is shown by means of nine colours. 
London and urban districts are marked black. Slate 
colour indicates districts with a population of over 512 
inhabitants to the square mile, purple indicates districts of 
from 384 to 512 inhabitants to the square mile, and 
successive colours graduating down to white show the 
thinning out of the population in all directions. The 
results are most curious and instructive. South and west 
of London the slate colour flows out for miles, halting at 
Croydon and Wallington, extending a finger to Epsom, an 
arm to Leatherhead, and a writhing leg to Godaiming— 
such extended limbs always following the lines of rail¬ 
way. An unbroken expanse of slate colour (512 to the 
mile) stretches from Hounslow to Windsor, and thence, to 
one’s surprise, flows on in a narrow stream to Cookham. 
The invasion of Essex by the London clerk and working 
man is graphically shown by dun streamers to Hoddesdon 
in Hertfordshire and to Blake Hall in Essex. But each 
colour tells its own interesting story, and the local rela¬ 
tions of the colours to each other are the most interesting 
feature of all. A bright yellow arm stretching from 
Hertfordshire right into London indicates the thinly 
populated Lea valley and the Hackney marshes. It takes 
a still fainter tint of yellow to indicate the population of 
the Plumstead marshes, and the waste lands lying around 
the lower docks of London. There are curious incon¬ 
gruities. At Chislehurst you are in slate colour (above 
512); but only two miles further south, at Orpington, 
you are in yellow (64 to 128); and west of Orpington for 
many miles there is a tract of country as far as Guildford 
which is several degrees less populous than the country 
north and south of it. As a guide to the choice of a resi¬ 
dential district the map is singularly useful. We should 
add that an exhaustive index completes the Atlas. 

Messrs. Philips’s Handy- Volume Atlas displays London in 
fifty-five sectional maps bound into a book which can be 
slipped into the pocket. The arbitrary divisions of London 
necessitated by a book atlas produces some interesting 
results. In not a single instance has the bookbinder’s 
sheers cut out an unbroken expanse of streets; but this is 
all but attained in Plate 17, where the City-road, De 
Beauvoir-town, and Bethnal-green districts spread their 
miles of brick, and are relieved by nothing larger or 
greener than London Fields. Another depressing section, 
lying south of Bermondsey, is just redeemed by South¬ 
wark’s small park and some nameless nursery gardens 
near the Old Kent road. London’s many Londons are 
curiously differentiated in these fifty-five sections. Her 
dishabille, her ragged edges, her strange contrasts, her 
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growths and stagnations, are caught “ in the act,” so to 
speak, by the accidents of binding. The maps are dear, 
and in the more open districts they appear to be as com¬ 
plete as could be fairly expected. Unfortunately the scale 
(three inches to the mile) is not large enough to permit 
every street to be marked, and this defect becomes a little 
serious in the case of a very short but well-known street 
like York-street, Covent-garden, which is here merged in 
Tavistock-street. Panton-street, Leicester-square, is marked 
but not named, and, of course, its very Bhort continuation, 
Spur-street, suffers equally. Being unnamed in the maps, 
these streets are naturally unnamed in the index. How¬ 
ever, a map is an affair of scale, and you cannot have a 
big scale and a very compact atlas, or a big scale and 
a very cheap atlas. Por its scale this atlas is excellent. 

Messrs. Cook’s folding map of London is very dear, and 
indudes such distant suburbs as Hampstead and Crickle- 
wood. With the map we have some interesting informa¬ 
tion, in the form of lists, concerning historical and literary 
landmarks, places referred to by Dickens, reliques of old 
London, &c., with references to their places in the map. 
The list of houses in which great men have lived is par¬ 
ticularly interesting, as it enables us to compare their 
readiness to support the inconveniences of a change of 
residence. Boswell had eight Jxmdon addresses in his 
life, being outdistanced by Dr. Johnson, who had fourteen. 
Milton lived in twdve different London houses, or twice 
as many as Shelley. Sydney Smith removed ten times, 
Swift ten times. Dickens had eleven London addresses 
to show for Thackeray’s six and Bulwer Lytton’s seven. 
Cowper is credited with only his Temple address, but he 
lived in Ely-place as an apprentice to the law. Buskin’s 
Denmark-hill home, and Browning’s home in South 
London also escape notice, although the map includes their 
sites. The general interest of the list is perhaps greater 
than its detailed accuracy. The derivations of some 
London street names given in another list are somewhat 
too courageous. Botten-row may be a corruption of 
Boute du Boi, but there is no agreement on the point. 
Nor is the derivation of Gutter-lane, from “ Guthrum, an 
ancient Dane,” very satisfying. Notting-hill is doubtless 
a corruption of Nutting-hill. The obviousness of some 
origins given, such as Hay market from a “ market of hay 
or straw,” is exqualled by the unexpectedness of “ Blind 
Chapel-court—a corruption of Blanche Appleton-court.” 
A useful and interesting map. 


England. 

A Picturesque History of Yorkshire. Part XI. (J. M. 

Dent & Co. Is. net.) 

Guide to the English Lakes. (Black.) 

Guide to the Wye. (Black. Is.) 

Guide to East Kent. (Black. Is.) 

Part XI. of Messrs. Dent’s well-known work deals princi¬ 
pally with the valley of the Ure, with Bipon, and its cathe¬ 
dral, and Fountains Abbey; while a beginning is made with 
Wensleydale. Perhaps the greatest attraction of this, as 
of other parts of the work is its revelation of the charms 
of little known ancient towns and villages off all beaten 
tracks. Yorkshire is one of the best of English counties 
in which to find such places. Masham is one. 

Its appearance is quaint, and suggestive of long-dead 
centuries. It consists, practically, of one great market 
square, surrounded by old-fashioned houses, with an 
obelisk or pillar, rising from a base of four steps, in the 
centre, and at the east end a very fine church, surmounted 
by a handsome octagonal spire of considerable height. . . . 
When Leland visited this part of Yorkshire he found 
Masham pretty much as it shows itself to the traveller of 
to-day. “ Masseham,” he remarks, '‘is apratyquik”— 
this was a favourite expression of his—“market-town, 
and a fair Chirch, an a bridge of tymbre. A little bynethe 


Masseham on the other side of Yore river lye the Aldbury 
village. At the end of Masseham townlet, 1 passed over 
a fair river called Bourne, it goeth into the Ure thereby a 
little bynethe the bridge.” There were good markets in 
Leland’s time, but these seem to have decayed, though 
there is still a great annual cattle and sheep fair here, held 
about the middle of September, whereto as many as forty 
thousand sheep are usually brought for sale. During this 
fair open house is kept by every person in the place, and 
there is a staple dish of roast beef and pickled cabbage to 
which every comer is made heartily welcome. While the 
fair lasts Masham is a place of bustle and excitement; 
when it is over the little town settles down to the quietest 
and most monotonous of existences, save on market days, 
when the folk from the dales come in to give it a momen¬ 
tary increase of life. 

The illustrations are of somewhat varying styles and 
excellence, and the reader has usually to choose between a 
competent prettiness and a less competent matter-of- 
factness. But there is no doubt that this work will be, 
when completed, a literary and pictorial record of great 
interest. 

Messrs. Black’s Guide to the English Lakes has assumed 
an entirely different aspect in this edition. The arrange¬ 
ment of the book has been altered, and the whole district 
divided into five sections: the Windermere, the Ullswater, 
the Central, the Keswick, and the Coast sections. Other¬ 
wise the features of the guide are preserved. The maps 
are excellent and alluring. A more difficult district to 
compass and compress could hardly present itself to the 
maker of a guide-book; but the editor appears to have 
surmounted most obstacles. We might suggest a longer 
note on Swarthmoor Hall, which is briefly, almost in¬ 
accurately, described as “once the residence of Qeorge 
Fox.” Quaker visitors to the Lakes—who are many— 
will probably desire a better account than this of the place 
they regard as their Mecca. 

It was Magee—was it not ?—who said to his brother of 
Hereford: “If you will give me your river, I will give 
you my See.” The offer was inspired by a sight of the 
lovely banks of the Wye. Black’s Guide to the Wye , a handy 
little volume, goes far to explain Magee’s enthusiasm. 
We doubt if the following particulars about the Severn 
Tunnel are so well known as they are interesting: 

Over 3,000 men were employed in this bold enterprise, 
which was attended with incidents of perilous and, indeed, 
romantic adventure. After seven years’ labour, the works 
were inundated by the tide, and sixty men had to be 
rescued by one small boat making repeated trips of a mile 
underground after being lowered into a shaft. Only one 
man was drowned, who tried to save himself by swimming: 
but the brave young engineer, Mr. O. O. Formby, who 
headed the rescuing party, for hours wet to the skin in 
the choking darkness, then laid the seeds of an illness 
from which he died prematurely. The tunnel is now kept 
dry only by constant pumping. At Sudbrook (South 
brook), below Fortskewett, are the great pumping works, 
where gigantic pumps discharge daily from twenty to 
thirty million gallons. The pumping houses have not 
only to drain the tunnel, but to supply water to several 
villages whose wells have been sucked dry by these sub¬ 
terranean operations. The works are not open to visitors 
without special permit. 

The guide to East Kent , by the same firm, reaches its 
fourteenth edition this year. 


London. 

Black's Guide to London and its Environs. Edited by A. B. 

Hope Moncrieff. Eleventh Edition. (A. & C. Black. Is.) 
Our Great City; or, London the Heart of the Empire. By 
H. 0. Arnold-Forster. (Cassell.) 

CasselVs Guide to London. (Cassell. 6d.) 

To look through London guide-books is to wish for a 
week to fill in the larger gaps in one’s knowledge of 
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London. The present writer has lived in London for 
fifteen years, has made the study of its streets and life a 
hobby, has collected prints and books relating to London, 
and has roamed its miles of suburbs in all directions ; yet 
he has never entered the Tower of London, or seen the 
effigies of the Crusaders in the Temple Church, or visited 
the Tate Gallery, or admired (from within) “the most 
beautiful and most venerable monument of old London ”— 
the Charterhouse. And yet how pleasant it would be to 
give a week to seeing London in the receptive spirit of 
the country cousin. “ A catalpa tree in the garden is 
said to have been planted by nim, perhaps brought by 
Raleigh from America.” The writer is Mr. Hope 
Monorieff, the garden that of Gray’s Inn, the planter 
Lord Bacon. Really, it would be very interesting to look 
up that catalpa tree with the aid of Black’s Guide, and, 
looking at it, to murmur: “Perhaps brought by Raleigh 
from America.” Nay, given time for such reflections, one 
might find a subtle pleasure in quoting Wordsworth’s 
sonnet, written on Westminster Bridge, in conjunction 
with the fact that the length of the bridge is 1,160 
feet. Then there are descriptions which titillate the 
mind: 

Oppotite Kensington, on the other side of the Park, lies 
Bay a water, not quite suoh a fashionable quarter, but still 
highly respectable, and in parts more than respectable. 

Surely one might learn a few things in an afternoon 
devoted to the identification of those parts of Bayswater 
which are more than respectable. It will be perceived 
that Black’s Guide to London, like all the guides ever 
written, has its unconscious humours as well as its curi¬ 
osities of information. But its solid merits are indisput¬ 
able : they include orderly arrangement, an abundance of 
good maps, and a lively sense of the stranger’s needs. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s book is a sign of the times, and our 
wonder is that it has not arrived sooner. London citizenship 
will never recover its old vitality until its old connexion 
with education is revived. Persuaded of this, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has compiled a London primer, which he hopes 
will be used in London schools. After examining the 
book with care we share that hope. The book is eminently 
suited for schools, if we except tne statement, on page 41, 
that Edward III. won the battle of Agincourt. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has begun at the beginning—that is, with 
the soil on which London stands. He traces the early 
history of London, legendary, Roman, Saxon, Norman, 
Plantagenet, Tudor, and the rest. The survey is 
lucid and bright throughout, though, with intention, 
elementary. ChaptersXVIII. andXIX., on “Picturesfrom 
the Book of the Streets of London,” are happily inspired. 
The young Londoner is bidden to see dimmest antiquity 
in the name of Ludgate, Saxon saintliness in St. Swithin's- 
lane, Roman road-making in London Stone; and to 
recognise the features of an old and rural London in the 
names of Brook-street, Fleet-street, Holborn, Great 
Windmill-street, Spitalfields, and Finsbury. The White 
Friars and the Black Friars and the Knights Templar are 
traced in surviving names, and the names of kings and 
queens and battlefields are shown to be daily on the lips 
of ’bus conductors. Old trades and their localities are 
recognised under names like Vintry Wharf, Comhill, 
Ironmonger-lane, Ave Maria-lane, and Seacoal-lane. 
Other chapters describe St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
the Houses of Parliament, the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, &c. The Thames, with its trade and 
government, is carefully considered ; and the government 
of London as a whole is explained in terms simple enough 
to be understood by the little child, and even by the oldest 
ratepayer. In short, Mr. Amold-Forster has made ex¬ 
cellent use of his space. The very birds of London have 
a chapter to roost in; and, not content with describing 
London as it was and is, the author adds a final suggestive 
chapter on “ London as it Might Be.” 


Cassell’s Guide is a good sixpenny booklet, with one map 
and many illustrations. A well-planned round of visits, 
to occupy a week, is sketched out. The book is full of 
sound information and suggestions. Fancy going to see 
the “grounds of the Toxophilite Society, which exists for 
the promotion of archery.” 


Paris. 

Exhibition Paris. (Heinemann.) 

Paris. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 2 vols. Second Edi 
tion, revised. (George Allen. 3s. each.) 

Guide to Paris. (Black. Is.) 

The title Exhibition Paris is to some extent misleading. 
Exhibition Paris is indeed exhaustively dealt with; but 
normal Paris prevails, as it should do. We doubt whether 
any guide to Paris so directly and completely useful as 
this exists. The information about hotels, &c., is no 
beggarly array of generalities, but is full, modern, and 
convincing; and this note, one soon finds, is the note of 
the book. There are fifteen closely packed, classified 
columns devoted solely to questions of eating and drinking. 
There are sections on Tobacco, Cigars, Illness, Chemists, 
Laundresses, Hairdressers, Lost Property, Telephones, 
Furniture, &c., &c. The visitor is told what he must do 
if he is arrested by the police. He is directed to the best 
shops for curiosities, Dress Materials, Flowers, Fireworks, 
Boots, Gloves, Jewels, Bronzes, and Books. Plans of the 
seating accommodation in the principal theatres are given ; 
and the section on “ Paris by Night ” is a complete guide 
to amusements. It is only on p. Ill that the sights of 
Paris, properly speaking, are taken in hand; nearly two 
hundred pages are devoted to them—pa^es alive with 
woodcuts. At page 300 Exhibition Pans begins, and 
continues to page 431, the end. A complexity of usefulness 
marks every page We may add, as showing the alertness 
of the compiler, that a Calendar of Events from May to 
October is included in the book, so that no English visitor 
need miss a race meeting or fail to see the fountains play 
at Versailles, or lose the chance of taking a walk in the 
Sewers or the Catacombs. Exhibition Paris is the guide to 
Paris for this year. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Hare’s guide-books have a distinction of their own. 
They are not cheap, but good paper and charming wood- 
cuts make them singularly attractive. The black bindings 
with red lines were an inspiration. “ The conscientious 
hard work of two years ” were given, says the author, to 
this book and Days Near Paris, and there is evidence on 
every page of this book of original study. The references 
to, and quotations from, French writers are extremely 
numerous and suggestive. Victor Hugo, Zola, and Taine 
are frequently drawn upon for picturesque descriptions. 
This guide-book may be best used as an intellectual com¬ 
panion, and the tourist can seek in other books the “ dull- 
useful information ” which Mr. Hare compresses into a few 
pages. 

Black’s Guide to Paris is modelled on the Guide to 
London, issued by the same firm. The present edition, 
however, includes about fifty new pages dealing with the 
Exhibition. The map of the Exhibition is quite admir¬ 
able. By means of six colours one can immediately 
distinguish the Exhibition buildings proper, the special 
foreign pavilions, the exhibits with an extra charge, the 
restaurants, gardens, walks, &c. After the Exhibition 
section follows the guide to Paris proper, illustrated with 
photographs, and followed by the usual sections on Rouen, 
Le Havre, Calais, &c., with information for cyclists. We 
can confidently recommend this guide-book to those whose 
time in Paris is limited. 
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THE WEST END: a Novel. By Percy White, 

Author of “Mr. Bailey-Martin.” Grown Svo, price 6s. 

*■ Amazingly up to date: unquestionably one of the beat novels thatthia 

season has produced.”— Weetmiaeter Gazette. 

“ It ia impossible not to recognise with gratitude the manner in which the 
author baa dealt with subjects which many novelists, having imagined, would 
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L.R.C.P. With over 60 Illustrations by Geoffrey W. Millais. Printed on 
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welcomed, and Mr. Qorst’s book contains ample materials, well arranged and 
accessible, for a balanced and informed judgment."—Literature. 
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Books within Books. 

Wk get wbat we bring; we receive wbat we have; we 
find what we possess. 

The world is only a huge mirror, wherein each sees the 
reflection of his own soul: it is splendid or sordid, lovely 
or hateful, according to the ligh t and shadow of indi¬ 
viduality that falls upon it. We can obtain no more 
than we bring, we can find no more than we possess. 

The world proving itself capable of so infinite a variety 
of readings, it iB not to be wondered at that certain dis¬ 
tillations out of it, embodied in forms of art, should make 
widely different appeal to different temperaments. The 
curious intellectual divergencies in book reviewing give 
the critical journals the vitality of human documents; their 
very contradictions constituting fleeting glimpses of alien 
soius. And in novels, the supposed influence of books on 
fictitious characters is even more widely various. Thus we 
find some famous classic exhibiting through the medium- 
ship of the novelist directly opposite tendencies. Was not 
the madness of Don Quixote fed on mediaeval romances ? 
Yet in a charming modern novel, The Choir Invisible , the 
mediaeval romance of the Morte <T Arthur is made the 
purifying motive, of a life. Of all books, however, The 
Imitation of Christ has received in fiction the most strikingly 
various treatment. 

The Imitation of Christ is the fullest statement we have 
of the doctrine of Renunciation. Now, in the manner of 
regarding Renunciation is to be found the root-difference 
between all religions and all philosophies. If the body is 
equal with the spirit—if the gratification of its impulses, 
affections, appetites, is necessary to a complete life, then 
Renunciation for its own sake is an evil: so say the 
Epicureans, the Elizabethans, Walt Whitman, and many 
others. But if the spirit as the higher self demands for 
its perfecting the suppression of the lower self, then 
Renunciation becomes the noblest of virtues: and we find 
among the upholders of this view the Stoics, the Buddhjpts, 
the Puritans, and Thomas 4-Eempis. Thus, on the one 
hand, the Imitation appears as the most elevating of all 
influences, waking a soul out of dull torpor, uplifting it, 
and preparing it for a moral triumph unequalled in 
fiction: and on the other, the same book is represented as 
a pernicious bane, sapping away strength and vitality of 
character, and reducing the mind of its unfortunate reader 
to a weakness bordering upon insanity. 

You remember in The Mill on the Floss, where Bob 
Jakin brings to Maggie some coloured prints and a few 
second-hand books. It is the moment 01 supreme need in 
the girl’s life—the moment when her passionate personality 
is struggling into consciousness to be constantly tortured 
and repelled by the depression of daily circumstance. 
Her proud father has been made bankrupt, and forced to 
serve under his enemy Wakem; the mother, separated 
from her household gods, becomes ever more childish and 
querulous; Tom, whom Maggie adores, is self-centred and 
cold. “ To the early precocity of the girl she added that 
early experience of struggle, of conflict between the inward 
impulse and outward fact which is the lot of every 
imaginative and passionate nature.” The little old clumsy 
book brought to her by the packman, marked in faded ink 


and with its corners turned down, is to be the almost 
unfailing source of spiritual strength to her throughout 
life. 

Know that the love of thyself doth hurt thee more 
than anything else in the world. ... If thou seekest this 
or that, and wouldst be here or there to enjoy thy own 
will and pleasure, thou shalt never be quiet or free from 
care: for in everything somewhat will be wanting and in 
every place there will be some that will cross thee. . . . 
Blessed are those ears which hearken not unto the voice 
which soundeth outwardly, but unto the truth which 
teacheth inwardly. 

When Maggie reads this for the first time, a strange 
thrill of awe passes through her, “as if she had been 
awakened in the night by a strain of solemn music, telling 
of beings whose souls had been astir while hers was in 
stupor. . . .” 

Maggie’s story is the story of the suppression of a mag¬ 
nificent self, culminating in a sacrifice that may allow 
question of its wisdom, but none of its sublimity. The 
state of moral exaltation produced by the old monk’s book 
is almost incomprehensible to a moment inclined to regard 
the gratification of self with so appreciative an eye. 
Think of The Oay Lord Quex, and then pass to such 
sentences as the following: “I have often said unto thee, 
and now again I say the same, Forsake thyself, resign 
thyself, and thou shalt enjoy much inward peace. ... If 
thou wert inwardly good and pure, then wouldst thou be 
able to see and understand all things clearly without im¬ 
pediment. ...” The contrast has the force of a shock. 

George Eliot has given us two direct utterances on The 
Imitation of Christ. The inmost truth of the old monk’s 
outpourings, she tells us, is, “that renunciation remains 
sorrow, though sorrow borne willingly.” And she attri¬ 
butes the power of the book, which “ works miracles to 
this day, turning bitter waters into sweetness,” to the fact 
that it is the “direct communication of a human soul’s 
belief and experience ” : “ it was written down by a hand 
that waited for the heart’s prompting : it is the chronicle 
of a solitary hidden anguish, struggle, trust, and triumph.” 

No such understanding criticism is to be found in At the 
Cross Roads, by Miss Montresor, in which, somewhat 
casually, The Imitation of Christ appears. It does not, in 
this novel, prepare the soul for strenuous conflict, but 
helps, by its presence, to contribute something to an atmo¬ 
sphere already charged with simplicity and restfulness. 
While Maggie practises asceticism, Lady Jane discards 
luxury: her rooms are scantily furnished; the walls are 
distempered blue; “it was a pleasant place, and one that 
sometimes suggested a reminiscence of some far-away 
French convent cell.” “ ‘ Your room is like a Quakers’ 
meeting,”’. Gillian says. Lady Jane herself wears black 
“ with white cambric frills in her sleeve and round her 
throat.” She reads the Imitation in the Latin edition, 
“ for the stateliness of the old language pleased her.” In 
all this the insistence on externals is very marked. The 
description is almost entirely confined to material things. 
The Imitation has indeed no definable spiritual influence 
upon Lady Jane. Her days of effort and struggle are 
over. Out of the hard, mediaeval teaching she extracts 
only a sentiment of purity and austerity. This is her 
statement of life: “ ‘ The world is sad, I think; but 
underneath the sadness one finds—God.’ ” 

Lady Jane’s room suggests some far-away French 
convent cell; let us now see how The Imitation of Christ 
is employed in a Jesuit monastery in France. The scene 
occurs in Eugene Sue’s Wandering Jew, which combines 
series upon series of extra-melodramatic situations, never 
approached by the most daring of Adelphi flights, with 
chapters that display penetrating observation and wide 
common-sense. It is hard to reconcile the last tragi-comic 
scene, where Rodin is confronted with his six victims, 
ranged upon black biers, dressed in black grave-clothes, 
and faintly illumined by the bluish light of a silver lamp, 
with the admirable description of the Jesuit’s tactics in 
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working on Hardy’s sensuous feelings in order to win him 
to a religious life from its sensuous side. Throughout this 
novel the Jesuits are painted in the darkest colours. We 
read of the “ profound and diabolical craft of the Reverend 
Fathers.” Their object is to extinguish free will and 

S ower of discrimination, so' that they may secure large 
onations for their order. They are represented 
as having in the Imitation one of their most 
powerful auxiliaries: “In that awful book may be 
found a thousand terrors to operate on weak minds, 
a thousand slavish maxims to chain and degrade the 
pusillanimous soul.” Thoughts and reflections from 

its merciless pages, written in very large characters, 
were suspended in black frames about the room where 
the man they desire to influence is confined: “Thou 
art nothing but dust and ashes, grief and tears are 
thy portion. Believe not in any son of man. There are 
no such things as friendship or ties of kindred. All 
human affections are false. . . .” The same book that 
brought Maggie an infinite hope brought to Hardy inex¬ 
tinguishable despair. What is to some one of the most 

§ recious of spiritual possessions is stigmatised by Eugene 
ue as impious and Machiavellian. Truly, in Milton’s 
words, the mind is its own place; it can make a heaven of 
hell, a hell of heaven; and no book affords such materials 
for building at once so pure a heaven and so gloomy a hell 
as The Imitation of Christ. 


Things Seen. 

The Dog. 

The stream of humanity lounged through the Strand. 
In the broad June sunlight everything was stark 
and plain, and the utter limp dependence of the little 
monkey on the retriever’s curly back touched me with its 
gratuitous pathos. The retriever strode through us in the 
wake of two young men, its masters, willing, seemingly, 
to cut a caper. And I was angry with those young men, 
as though they were perpetrators of an impertinence in 
bringing their fragile toy in the highway of bulging 
omnibuses and skimming cabs. I was angry because I 
knew they sought to unloosen in themselves and in me the 
ancient spring of laughter that gushes forth at sight of 
the ignorant astonishment, the clinging misery, of a tiny 
thing. Confronted with nothing less than our whole 
civilisation, the monkey was afraid even of heaven, and 
with lowered head sprawled over the retriever as a crab 
sprawls over a stone. 

Presently the procession was obliged to quit the pave¬ 
ment, on account of the ambition of a monster hotel to 
expand its lungs. And so, while the seasoned human 
pedestrians monopolised the meagre footway of planks 
that skirted the hotel, the retriever trotted into the road 
and mixed himself with the vehicular traffic. 

At last there was a slight congestion in the eastward 
hurrying tide. There were those who paused and those 
who, remembering the flight of time, thriftily threw back 
a pitying glance. I heard the noise of a body scraped 
along the road. I saw a dog’s paw quiver painfully in 
the air, and a hansom cabman gaze down commiser- 
atingly from a godlike height. And just then the Tivoli 
discharged its smiling throng. 


Altruism. 

It was in a great railway terminus, in a comer by the 
chief exit. Two tall wooden pillar- boxes stood near each 
other, dumbly appealing for newspapers for the two great 
hospitals of the city. On his knees before one of them 
was a messenger-boy, evidently sent to empty it and bring 
the contents for distribution in the wards. The busy 
crowd in the station passed him unheeding as they hurried 


to and from their trains. But the little lad was so 
business-like and so much interested in his work that I, 
having a moment to spare, spent it in watching him. 

The box was emptied: the contents were lying before 
him; and he gave them a solemn and careful scrutiny 
while he arranged them into a satisfactory bundle. They 
were mostly dailies, penny or half-penny; here and there 
came a little spice, say Tit-Bits or Answers ; once or twice 
a plum in the shape of a Punch or Graphic. But suddenly 
he came upon a new thing—a handful of religious tracts. 

For a moment he pondered. 

Then a happy inspiration came to him. He rose from 
his knees ana dropped the tracts into the box for the 
other hospital. 


A Famous Experiment.* 

T int Brook Farm experiment owed its origin, in the 
famous’forties of Boston, U.S.A., to one of those revulsions 
from the precarious felicity of an artificial system which, 
in other ages, have manifested themselves by withdrawal 
to the desert or the convent. The Transcendental Club, 
out of which the colony came, derived its principles 
through Edward Everett and George Ticknor and Carlyle 
in various measures from Fichte and Schelling and Hegel 
and Schleirmacher, disciples—faithful or dissentient—of 
Kant. Among its members were Emerson, Alcott, 
Thoreau, the Channings, Nathaniel Hawthorne and the 
lady who afterwards became his wife—Sophia Peabody, 
and the Ripleys. It was by George Ripley—afterwards 
described by Carlyle as “ a Socinian minister who left his 
pulpit in order to reform the world by cultivating onions ” 
—that the Brook Farm Settlement was imagined. Its 
purpose was “ to insure a more natural union between 
intellectual and manual labour ... to guarantee the 
highest mental freedom by providing all with labour 
adapted to their tastes and talents ... to do away with 
the necessity of menial services . . . and thus to prepare 
a society of liberal, intelligent, and cultivated persons, 
whose relations with each other would permit a more 
wholesome and simple life than can be led amidst the 
pressure of competitive institutions.” 

Brook Farm was purchased in 1841 by Ripley, for the 
most part with borrowed money, and was afterwards 
divided into twenty-four parcels, of which Hawthorne, 
who was one of the original settlers, held two. The 
labour, both agricultural and mechanical, was entrusted to 
Groups formed of harmonic numbers—3, 5, 7, or 12; and 
this is the only note of naked lunacy in the game. 8uch 
a delectable way of life, wrote “ Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Ploughman,” had never been seen on earth since the days 
of the early Christians. 

On April 16 he broke a machine for chopping hay, 
through very excess of effort, and his remarkable energy 
then employed itself on a h*-ap of manure. This useful 
adjunct to the new life he soon began to call his “ gold 
mine.” . . . Presently he writes: “ I have milked a 
cow! ” 

For six months he was ecstatically convinced that toil 
“ defiles the hands indeed, but not the soul.” Then came 
a reaction: 

On August 12 he burst forth in a different, but not less 
rhapsodical, strain: “In a little more than a fortnight I 
shall be free from my bondage—free to enjoy Nature—free 
to think and feel. . . . Oh, labour is the curse of the 
world, and nobody can meddle with it without becoming 
proportionately brutified ! Is it a praiseworthy matter 
that I have spent five golden months in providing food for 
cows and horses P It is not so.” 

But it is in his Blithedale Romance that his matured 
impressions are to be sought. 

* Brook Farm: its Members, Scholars, and Visitors. By 
Lindsay Swift. (Macmillan.) 
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A company which in the main disused tobacco was not 
likely to be free in its conscience as to the consumption of 
the dead bodies of animals. The vegetarian “ quiddle ” 
was generously represented. Sam Lamed went so far as 
to abstain from milk on the ground that “ his relation to 
the cow did not justify him in drawing on her reserves.” 
On the other hand, Bipley is said to have worn a worried 
look during the decline of a calf which it had been 
sought to raise, while setting free its dam from her 
maternal function, on hay tea. 

Outdoor amusements enjoyed a vogue, and there was a 
good deal of harmless philandering. Emerson (whose 
every reference to Brook Farm, says Mr. Swift, suggests 
that someone is laughing behind the shrubbery) gives 
a general notion that the Farmers’ life was one long, 
guileless picnic. Not even the practice of punning, which 
seems to have been treated with shameless indulgence, 
availed to hush the prevalent mirth ; nay, the contentious 
Brownson himself, when he paid the Farmers a visit, was 
unable to damp down the cheerful buzz, or to cast a doubt 
upon the enduring humour of the request to cut the pie 
“from the centre to the periphery.” Not that higher 
matters were ruled out. Miss Bipley declared herself at 
one time weary of “the extravagant moods of young 
girls,” and “ sick of the very word affinity ”; and there is 
an account, by Mrs. Kirby, of a well-sustained argument 
on the burning question, “ Is labour in itself ideal, or do 
we, in effect, doth it with the spirit we bring to it ? ” 

Divers of the apostles of the “ Newness,” after the collapse 
of the community, won distinction in the world; and some 
found salvation in the Church of Borne. Of these the 
most notable were Brownson and Father Hecker, whose 
name has by differing critics been sealed with the note of 
“ heretic ” and that of “ saint.” 

One cannot but regret that an enterprise which, 
though its financial position was never sound, at one time 
showed fair promise was, by a series of fatalities, brought 
to naught. 


Correspondence. 

Mathilde Blind. 

Sib, —I hope someone more capable than I will take up 
the cudgels for Mathilde Blind, because I feel that my 
weapons must needs be awkward: that I can resent such 
criticism as appeared in your last issue only in the blind, 
helpless fashion of a devotee who sees a blow aimed at 
one of his idols. Several times lately I have read similar 
reviews of Miss Blind’s poetry, and, curious to state, 
Shelley seems to have come in for some of the depreciation 
so liberally bestowed upon her, in more than one instance. 
His pedestal is too strong to need buttressing, but the 
woman poet seems to lack a valiant supporter. If, as 
your reviewer says, she has no “high imagination, 
emotional power or grace of form,” a humble inquirer 
would like to know why her fame is steadily increasing 
year by year, and why a writer of such known critical 
acumen as Dr. Garnett should be found to edit her work ? 

Can it be that, in spite of her failure to satisfy the 
poetic analyst of this century end, she possessed some 
indefinable quality that has stamped her with the hall¬ 
mark of genius ? I do not assert this, being able to speak 
from the purely amateur point of view only—that of the 
lover rather than dissector; but I do assert that I am not 
easily moved by poetry, and that Mathilde Blind’s poetry 
has affected me powerfully. I have read her often during 
the past ten years and never with any waning of apprecia¬ 
tion. It seemed to me the quotations given in last week’s 
Academy did not represent her fairly, and I wish I dare 
trespass on its space to supplement them with some of her 
more spontaneous and pregnant passages. 

We are constantly told that the critical age is never the 
creative age, but perhaps we are not sufficiently conscious 


of the sterilising power of criticism. May it not be 
possible that the barrenness of our era in great works of 
art is due, on the one hand, to the niggling, pedantic 
spirit of our much trusted reviewers; on the other hand, to 
the over-laudation of mediocrity by scribblers of the rank- 
and-file ? And our fashions are so strange ! Becently a 
great cloud of incense arose before the suddenly-erected 
altar of a young poet, of whose slender dramatic work 
one of the herd of fulsome critics wrote : “ He has achieved 
the impossible ”! A second Shakespeare could have been 
welcomed with no more eclat. Yet to many outside this 
fashionable literary circle the comet has appeared a very 
ordinary rocket! To honour all that betrays promise in 
the newcomer is well and just; but when his admirers, in 
acclaiming him a god, would dethrone Shelley and others 
whom time has hallowed, questions and comparisons are 
bound to arise. Fortunately, nothing can harm the poet 
who, “ being dead, yet liveth.” We only, who are alive 
and love, can be pierced by the shafts hurled at our 
idols.— I am, &c., M. L. Pendereb. 

[Miss Pendered is, of course, very welcome to her 
opinion. It does not happen to be ours—that is all.] 

Sib, —I was much interested in the review of Mathilde 
Blind’s poems published in the Academy of June 2. 

Apart from their own intrinsic value, these poems 
represent an attempt which has not unfrequently been 
made, to create, as it were, a poetry of science—and more 
particularly of evolution. 

As we recall the various efforts in this direction, the 
question suggests itself: why has no poet hitherto suc¬ 
ceeded in treating the subject in a really satisfactory 
manner ? Why has there been no so-called Apotheosis of 
Evolution ? 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more sublime 
theme, or one offering a wider field to the poetic imagination. 

Many writers have contributed to this field of literature, 
among whom the names of George Eliot, Bomanes, and 
Mr. William Watson come familiarly to the mind. 

But their finest passages leave us—to quote your re¬ 
viewer—untouched and cold; and we are unwittingly 
reminded of the famous parody: 

An ape there was once, in the days that were earlier, 

The centuries passed and his hair became curlier, 

Some centuries more gave a thumb to his fist, 

Then he called himself man—and a Positivist. 

One sonnet alone, and that by an almost forgotten 
writer, seems to rise to the level of true poetry. 

It is by Emily Pfeiffer, and bears the hall-mark of 
original thought and expression in every line, but more 
especially in the last. 

To Nature. 

Dread force, in whom of old we loved to see 
A nursing mother, clothing with her life 
The seeds of Love divine—with what sore strife 
We hold or yield our thoughts of Love and thee! 

Thou art not calm, but restless as the ocean, 

Filling with aimless toil the endless years, 

Stumbling on thought and throwing off the spheres, 
Churning the Universe with mindless motion. 

Dull fount of joy, unhallowed source of tears, 

Cold motor of our fervid faith and song, 

Dead, but engendering life, love, pangs and fears, 

Thou crowneast thy wild work with foulest wrong 
When first thou lighted on a seeming goal, 

And darkly blundered on man’s suffering soul. 

—I am, &c., Evelyn Fobstkr. 


Novels and Logic. 

Sib, —Mr. Lang puts forward a law of logic as a canon 
of criticism. My paper did not pretend to deal with Mr. 
Lang’s special thesis, but to criticise certain of his state¬ 
ments and his general tone of contempt towards the novel. 
— I am, &c., Frances Fobbes Bobertson. 
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For Students of Stevenson. 

Sib, —A correspondent in British Columbia asks me, in 
a letter: “ Who is the man (in The Wrecker) met in San 
Francisco whose name is ‘known to lovers of good 
English ’; ‘ who tramped and toiled and had such a profit 
of his life among the Islands ’; and from whose house 
Dodd returned with the first glamour of the Islands over 
him, bearing Omoo under one arm and the man’s own book 
under the other ? ” Can any of your readers help me to 
the answer ?—I am, &c., 

London: June 4, 1900. E. M. 


George Eliot at Richmond. 

Sib, —Those who care for literature and its nobler 
memories may like to get out of the train at Eichmond, 
Surrey, and ask anyone for No. 8 , Farkshot. The house 
almost touches the station. 

Between 1855 and 1859 George Eliot not only made 
the decision which revealed herself to herself by setting 
to work on A mot Barton, but wrote all the Scenes of 
Clerical Life, and practically the whole of Adam Bede, in 
oheap lodgings in this little house. 

I should like to set a few who care for literature 
thinking whether it is not worth while at least to consider, 
among the right men and women, if it is not wise and 
practicable to secure the permanent existence of the house 
(the demolition of which is very imminent), and its use 
in some way to the benefit of Eichmond and of London 
in definite memory of George Eliot. 

There will be difficulties, because the cottage is the 
centre one of three; and they are clearly marked for 
demolition, that something souder and more profitable 
may take their place. I should like to see the centre one 
actually acquired and preserved and placed under trustees, 
were it only as a place of deposit for bicycles, though I 
love them not. And I grudgingly make the suggestion 
that I may be humble in aim and practical. But let it be 
plainly and permanently recorded upon the house that in 
its second floor the Scenes of Clerical Life and Adam Bede 
were written.—I am, &c., Charles Selby Oakley. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall: 

June 4, 1900. 


Dr. Johnson’s Thunder. 

Sib, —It is, I suppose, to the credit of us women that 
we are bora hero-worshippers, to the extent even of 
worshipping the idols of our idols, nay, to worshipping 
other women. I suppose there are few women who read 
at all who do not heartily admire the exquisite literary 
instinct of Mrs. Meynell. But has not Mrs. Meynell’s 
appreciation of Buskin’s merits led her to yield a too 
ready approval to his judgment of Johnson, a judgment 
surely which Johnson’s own sturdy common sense would 
not have approved ? To say of Johnson’s style that “its 
symmetry is as of thunder answering from two horizons ” 
seems to her to outstep the legitimate limits of even 
oratorical and hyperbolical prose. The vigour of Dr. 
Johnson’s style was, like Fred Bayham’s emotions, 
“ manly, sir, manly,” but it contains a very perceptible 
trace of artifice, and if we must resort to metaphor to 
describe it, the image of answering salvoes of artillery 
would be more apposite than that of the elementary 
roarings of nature. And even the devoutest admirer of 
Johnson must admit that the salvoes were often of blank 
cartridge!—I am, &c., F. L. A. 

[Buskin described the symmetry of Johnson’s style, not 
his style as a whole, by the simile of “ thunder answering 
from two horizons.” Surely the sonorousness and balance 
of Johnson’s style—these two qualities — are finely in¬ 
dicated in the phrase to which our correspondent objects. 
Is not this enough ?] 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the Nino Books of the week are 
preliminary, to Reviews that may follow .] 

Thomas Girtin. By Laurence Burrow. 

Mr. Binyon, who is known in the literary world by his 
poetry, is an assistant in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum. This splendidly illus¬ 
trated study of the work of Girtin is largely based on the 
water-colours in the national collection, but drawings in 
private collections also are reproduced. Girtin’s fame is 
undoubtedly less than lie deserves. Mr. Binyon boldly 
declares: “When Girtin died he was Turner’s rival on 
more than equal terms.” And he continues : “ Had 
Turner died with him, Girtin’s name would stand the 
higher.” Mr. Binyon’s suggestive essay fills twenty-two 
pages; the remainder of the volume, a folio, is taken up 
with photographs of Girtin’s water-colours. (Seeley. £2 2 s.) 

Pabis. By Hilaibe Belloc. 

Loving Paris of to-day, Mr. Belloc, whose literary range 
seems to be quite indefinitely wide, has written this book 
about Paris of yesterday. He says: “The more vivid 
be the contemporary effect of a city, the more urgently 
does the question of its origin and development press upon 
one. ... In the effort to satisfy this a man will read 
this book and that, look up old prints and catch the chance 
phrases of memoirs; he will, for his own sake, dear out a 
rough sketch of the whole past of what he loves, and he 
will end by making a record that is as incomplete and 
fragmentary, as incongruous a mixture of the general 
theory of life and of particular trifles, as are the notes and 
letters we keep to remind us of absent friends. This is the 
way my book was written.” (Arnold. 7s. 6 d.) 

Talks with Old English 

Cbicketebs. By A. W. Ptrmw. 

“There is no attempt in this volume to give a life- 
history of the famous cricketers whose portraits adorn its 
pages. . . . The idea kept in view is to delve deep into 
the mine of personal reminiscence. . . . The preparation 
of these talks . . . was originally undertaken on behalf 
of the Yorkshire Post." (Blackwood. 6 s.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Bird (Robert), Paul of Tarsus.(Nelson) 

Nicoll (W. Robertson), The Expositor's Greek Testament. Yol. II. 

(Hodder A Stoughton) 29, 0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

Shadwell (Bertrand), America, and Other Poems .(Donnelly, Chicago) 

Clark (John). A History of Epic Poetry (Post-Virgilian) ...(Oliver A Boyd) 

F. W. L. B., The Battle of Maldon, and Other Renderings from the Anglo- 

Saxon .(Parker A Co., Oxford) 3/0 

Platt (William), A Three-fold Utterance, yet a 8ingle Outcry of a Man’s 
Life-Truth...(Published by the Author) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY . 

Harrison (Frederic), Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages: The 

Bede Lectures.(Macmillan) net 2/0 

Shand (Alex. Innes), General John Jacob...(Seeley) 16/0 

Bennett (Ernest N.), With Methuen’s Column on an Ambulance Train. 

(Sonnenschein) 2/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Savory (Isabel), A Sportswoman in India .(Hutchinson) 16/0 

Wallis (E. J.), Illustrations of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

(Effingham Wilson) net 2/6 

Bradshaw (B.), Bathing Places and Climatic Health Resorts (Regan Paul) 

Black’s Guide to Belfast and the North of Ireland..(Black) 1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The New Penny Magazine .(Cassell) 2/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Krause (K. C. F.), The Ideal of Humanity and Universal Federation. 

(T. AT. Clark) 3/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Mills (T. R.), Lucian: Charon and Timon....(Clive) 1/6 

Basset (A. B.), An Elementary Treatise on Hydrodynamics and Sound. 

(Deighton, Bell A Co.) 8/0 

Lyster (R. A.), First Stage Hygiene...(Clive) 2/0 

Smith (D. NJ. Macaulay: Life of Johnson ...(Blackwood) 

Lobban (J. H.), Goldsmith: Traveller, Ac.(Blackwood) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Fielding (Henry), The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. 2 vols. 

(Macmillan) 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 38 (New Series). 

Last week we offered, at the suggestion of Dr. Furnivall, a prise 
of One Guinea for the best reproduction of the lost verses addressed 
by Dr. Johnson, when he was at Stonrbridge school, to Olivia 
Lloyd, the young Quakeress. We have decided that the prize is 
due to Mr. F. B. Doveton, Torquay, for the following poem : 

Oh deign to listen to my simple lay I 
Soora not my homely measures, maid demure; 

Thy beauty's star illumes mv dreary way; 

My heart is siok—thou only hast the oure i 
And when thou wanderest by the crystal stream, 

Or 'mid the umbrage of green pendent boughs, 

Forget not one who oannot oease to dream 
Of thee, and at thy shrine perform his vows. 

And, though my years be few, 3 et none the less 
For thee great deeds and doughty would I dare ; 

Brave the reoeeses of the wilderness, 

Or filch his cubs from the Siberian bear ! 

Only some token would I humbly ask 
Of thee, Olivia, gentle as the dove ; 

Some Bign to cheer me in my daily task, 

And prove that thou thy worshipper dost love ! 

Other poems are as follows : 

Sweet maid demure, thou charmest of our race, 

Venus herself sure lacked thy simple grace, 

Nor glanced Buoh love from her rich lustrous eyeB, 

As shines in thine, where only virtue lies. 

Purest of daughters thou of all the earth. 

Blest is the spot that's honoured by thy birth; 

Blest more the place where thou shalt live thy days, 

Lit bv thy light of love's warmth-giving rave. 

Teaoh this poor suppliant how to plead with thee 
For favours from the fount of purity ; 

Inspire this heart with goodness and with graoe, 

That I may more deserve to see thy face. 

In thy loved preeenoe all base thoughts shall flee, 

And heaven itself seems near at sight of th<e : 

God's choicest gifts enshrined in female frame 
All seem revealed, Olivia, in thy name ! 

[H. W. D., London.] 
Olivia, since the day I saw that face, 

Matchless and perfect in each separate graoe, 

One only hope my weary heart hath known— 

The hope of making thee my very own. 

Thy modesty of manner and of dress, 

The truth and purity which all may guess, 

The beauty of thy form and of thy soul, 

Making a very perfect human whole, 

All rise before me, making e'ery day 
Not worth the numbering, if thou'rt away : 

All rise before me, making every night 

With endless dreamings of thee sweet and bright. 

Olivia, dear Olivia, kind and fair, 

Pity and love to tby poor servant spare. 

[G. C. P., London.] 

Olivia, fair as she whom Avon’s bard 
Portrayed ; dear object of Orsino's heart, 

Can I aspire that Fate may prove less hard 
To me ilt favoured 1 Nay, Cesario's part 
Is not toilme whom Nature has denied 
Her gifts'! hat fascinate the casual eye. 

Ah I happy he who, weloome at thy side, 

Finds thee respondent to his burdened sigh ! 

Thrice happy he who through this weary while 
Of transitory things shall gain thy love ; 

Who thro' the impending oloud shall see tby smile 
That bids him dwell dejecting care above 1 
My fair, be thine to rule the nobler sphere; 

'Tis vain that I should yearn to share thy life; 

I, slave of all that most is sad and drear : 

Thou, peaoe's angel in a world of strife. 

[L. L , Ramsgate.] 

Fair Livy, hear thy Samuel's lay, 

Extend one glance benign on him, 

Experiencing the live-long day 
Dan Cupid's darts in every limb. 

His copy-book is scrawled with doves, 

And olive-boughs, and nuptial rings ; 

His dreams are of Cythera’s groves, 

Responsive nymphs, and similar things. 

Grant me, High Jove, the hour to see 
That shall abridge my single life 
With this : •' I Samuel take thee, 

Olivia, to my wedded wife” I 

[B. F. MoC., Whitby.] 


Mistress Olivia, with the beaming eye, 

Which for its brightness with the stars can vie, 

Oh, fairest of the-fair, deign but to look 
On one who leaves for thee his every book. 

Tour Samuel Johnson pants with passion’s flame: 

Ah, oruel fair i alone thou art to blame. 

Possessed of every graoe beneath the sun, 

Fair Queen of Beauty, leave me cot undone. 

Pure-souled Olivia, maid devoid of wiles, 

Not in thy breast, as in the orocodile’s, 

Lurk treachery and deoeit. It needs but this 
To plunge thy lover in the realms of bliss : 

That thou wilt listen to his tale of love 
As did a mortal to immortal Jove. 

[A. W., London.] 

Diana chaste were counted all too bold, 

And Cynthia unworthy of her name; 

And all fair virgins were as dark to light 
Compared with thee, sweet mistress of my flame. 

If Philomel would grant me her sweet voice, 

I'd pour my passion in a melting lay, 

Till zephyr should my love-sick measures waft, 

And to my lady’s bosom find a way. 

A roseate hue the morn has given thy cheek, 

And lily white the night has kisaed thy heart; 

Thy eyes two stars that rise to higher state, 

Thy lips the nectar cup the gods have pressed. 

And if too bold, too over bold my plaint, 

The gentle lightning of thine eye I’ll meet, 

Forsaking roses for the branch of peace, 

Lay thy own name, Olivia, at thy feet 

[H E. M., Edinburgh.] 

Rejuvenescent Phoebus drcumvolves 

His terrene nymph : responsive to his art 

She warms; but my unchangeable resolves 

Gain not the Bister-fort, thy moon-cold heart 

Olivia I 'Tis a name that Avon’s swan 

Hath made immortal; but, were Shakespeare mute, 

Thy charms, self justified, would yet live on. 

0, live, Olivia, beauty s flower and root! 

Thy predecessor by a reigning duke 

Was long adored, though every sigh proved vain. 

Thou reignest as a queen, and if thy look 
Shall rest in kindness on a serving swain, 

Nor earth, nor sea, nor sky, nor heaven, nor hell 
Shall hold a truer knight than Samuel. 

[T. C., Buxted.] 

0 fairest nymph, thy charms unite 
To fill a lover with delight; 

Thy tranquil mind, with mirth imbued, 

Leaves far the ooquette and the prude. 

Olivia, loveliest of thy sex, 

May naught thy gentle nature vex 1 
Tby uttered name doth conjure forth 
An image of surpassing worth. 

I see a flower of rarest grace, 

Oft as I gaze upon thy face. 

Ah! beauteous maid, shall I implore, 

Or stay enraptured and adore ? 

The love my heart can not restrain 
Is mix't of chastened joy and pain; 

If tongue refuse its office meet 
I’ll lay me at thy virgin feet. 

[E. H. H., London. J 

Other replies reoeived from : R. H. M., Manchester ; L. F., 
Manchester; L. W,, Cambridge ; W. A. B. L., Sheffield ; H. F. H , 
Nottingham: J. L„ Chesterton ; Mrs. von S., London; K E. J., 
Bristol; R. K. C., Lee ; G. B. F„ London ; E. M., London ; M. M. E., 
London ; Z. McC., Whitby ; G. M. T., Bradford ; F. L A., London. 


Competition No. 39 (New Series). 

Wk offer a prize of One Guinea for the best quotation to be 
inscribed over the door of a London house from which the residents 
have temporarily fled for a country holiday. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.G.,” must reaoh us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 19. Each answer must be aooompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the seoond page of Wrapper, or it oan¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
oonpon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We oannot 
oonsider anonymous answers. 
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CATAL0QUE8. 

WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 


rpHB ELIZABETHAN STAGE 800 IETY. 

A -RcmUAU't DEATH of WALLEXSTKIN, truulatod 
by Coleridge, Acted for the fint time, on FRIDAY EVENING, 
June 2tnd. Tickets of the Secretary; 9 , Harrington Road, 
Sooth Kensington, S.W. Last Performance of the Season. 


CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
price 2s. 6d., at 

1, 80H0 SQUARE, W. 

15 th and i 6 tb CENTURY BOOKS ; A/IERICANA ; 
83 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOK*. 


W ILLIAMS ft NOBGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovsnt Garden, 10 , South Frederick St 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free 00 application. 


“DA EDEKEB’S ft B ADD BLEY’S 

J-> TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


New folly detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 


DULAU A 00., 27, Soho Square, London, W. 


T ITEBARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

U experienced in Literary Work, and who haa aooeas to the , 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
lstter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.O. 


/CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 

V_y DENT8 caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles. 
Policies Issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses poet 
free — Imperial Accident, Live Stock and General Insurance 
Co . Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. Agents wanted. 


CPYPE-WRITING promptly and aoonrately 

I done- lOd. per 1,000 words. Sunples and referenoes. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Mias E. M., 18 , Mortimer Crreoent, N.W. 


mYPE-WRTTING— NOVELS. MEDICAL 

-L and SCIENTIFIC ES8AYB, PLAYS, Ac., accurately 
an \ promptly TYPED. Bpeoial terms to Authors. Exoellent 
references— L. Mills, 31, Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 


“DOOKS, OUT-OP-PRINT, SUPPLIED- 

J 1 State wants. Catalogue* free. Wanted, Jorrock’s 
"Jaunts,'” 1843; Sorope's “Salmon Fishing," 1813: Jesse's 
” Richard III.,** 1861. 2fij. each offered.— Holland Co., Book 
Merchants, Birmingham. 


“DARGAINS in BOOKS.—SELLING OFF, 

n PREVIOUS to RETIRING.-Hansard’* Parliamentary 
Debates, 70 vol«., nice half-calf, £12 (cost £100)— Oruikshank's 
Life in Paris, First Edition, £6—Lewis’s Typographical Dic¬ 
tionary. 5 large vols., 12s. (co«t £10)— Dickens's Novels (any), 
F-rst Editions, 9 l each ; ditto Thackeray; ditto Charles Lever— 
British Classic*, nice Set, 40 vols., £4 (cost about £2'>)—All the 
Yetr Round. 60 vols., nice as new, £9—Month. 70 vols., £9—The 
Lancet. M vols . half-calf, £3—Law Journal Reports. 103 vols., 
£30—Black wo d’s Magazine, 50 vols., floe order, £4—Belgravia, 
50 well-bouod V ila, nice ss new, £6— Bentley’s Miscellany, 50 
vols.. £20 ; another 1 >t. 35 vols., £12—Fortnightly Review, 20 
handsome vols., £4—50 strongly bound vo’s. of various Maga¬ 
zines, 90s.—Rogers’s Poems ana Italy, choioe Pair, £3 ; another 
Pair, 30 a— Somersetshire and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society’s Transactions, splendid Set. £4—100 various vols. Tales. 
Travels, Biographies, Sketches, sound, clean lot. £2.—LOWE’S 
Bookshop, New St. (next the Grammar Sohool), Birmingham, 


T 


ECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Huddersfield. 


PaiNciPAi^-S. G. RAWBON, D.Sc. 

The ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. 
Applications must he sent in to the Pbincifal not later than 
Julv 2 nd. Salary £100 per annum. 

Statement of duties, and other particulars, will be forwarded 
upon applies tion to 

THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


QECRBTARY, one who has acted for Author 
D and Journalist over three years, DISENGAGED. 
Stenographer, Typist. £76 a year.—L. 8. G., 39, New Park 
Road, Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


TT7IMBLED0N HIGH SCHOOL.— Mn. 

VV J. T. TRENCH reoeivee GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
Ltd den hurst, Woodside. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
Miss Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, Bishop and Mrs. Barry, Col. and Mrs. Chenerix 
Trench, and others. 


C HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 

English lady RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
upwards in her Cbllet near Dieppe. Conversational French 
rapidly aoiuired- Bpeoial facilities for Music, Sketching. 
German. Opportunities for eveij form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct Service twice daily with England.—Full details will be 
supplied on applying to Miss Cunnick, Dieppe. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


"PREPARATION hy CORRESPONDENCE) 

I on • THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. Th« 
STAFF includes Graduates of Oxford. Cambridge, London, 
and Royal Universities. 


8INGLE 8UBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, reek. French, 
German, Mathematics, Scienoe, Logic. Political Economy, Ac. 


Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (London and Oxon.), 
27, Chanoery Lane, London, W.C. 


A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESS.— Miss 

XX LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND University 
Graduates, Trained and Certificated High School Teachers, 
Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, Ac. — Central 
RRoister roa Tiachkbs, 25, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 



CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £ 100 . 




DEPOSIT AOOOUNT8 
on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 



STOOK8 AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

FelepAons, No. 5, Holborn 

TtUgrapKic Address "Bibkbkck, London." 


M R. HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 

Salisbury House. Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, is 
prepared to oonfider MSA for the ooming season. Authors 
desirous of publishing on their own account can. by applying to 
Mr. Drank, receive fair treatment, and avoid all middlemen’s 

S rofits and commissions. No fees charged for reading, Ac. 
[aguinea and Periodicals published on a low commission. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for S Months, 6 Months, 
sad 13 Months 
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ONE WEEK FROM TO-DAT—PERHAPS SOONER , 

ftbe ZEtmes 

MUST WITHDRAW ITS REMARKABLE OFFER OF 

"Cbe First Fiftp years of ‘Puncb/ l$4H$9l/' 


(Reprinted by the Proprietors of Punch from their Original Plater.) 



AND A 26th 

“THE HISTORY O F ‘PUNCH,’" BY M. H. SPIELMANN. 

“ NOW OR NEVER.” 

No so oh advantageous occasion to secure the volumes hsa ever been presented, and when the present edition is exhausted the 
opportunity ends. For the moment s purchaser who promptly sends his order effects s direct saving of not less than £25 6s. Sd. 

The unbound weekly parte of “ Punch ” ooet Sd. each, or for the 2,667 numbers, inoluding the almanacs, £33 Is. Sd. The large paper 
edition of “ The History of 1 Punch ’ ” was published at £2 2s. These two items amount to £35 6s. Sd. 

The binding of the 25 quadruple volumes of “Punch” would ooet, at the ordinary retail prioe, about £5 in doth, or £10 in 
half-moroooo. 

Host persons naturally select the durable half-morocco binding for a set of volumes, whioh become more valuable every year, and the 
total prioe to them for tbe loose ‘‘ Punch ” numbers, “ The History of ‘ Punoh,’ ” and the binders’ bill, would make the ooet of the 
26 volumes at least £45 6s. 3d. 

As against this, “ The Times ” offers the half-moroooo set for £20. 

Here is an immediate saving of £25 6s. Sd.—of over £55 per oent.; but that is not all. You may compare the prioe now named by 
“ The Times ” not only with the prioe whioh you would have had to pay in the ordinary course, but also with the prioe whioh these sets of 
“ Punch " will oommand a few years hence. 

The oopies supplied by ” The Times ” at the pre s e nt prioes will have a direot tendenoy to stimulate a keener interest in “ Punch,” a 
more general demand for the volumes. Tbe series beoomes more interesting and, therefore, of a higner market value each year. 
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notice of the publication of all the books he publishes, 
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Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 
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In 1 voL, crown 8vo, prioe 6s. 
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GRANT ALLEN: a Memoir. By Edward 

CLODD. With Portrait in Photogravure. Cloth, crown 
8vo, ba 

“ It gives what seems a well-drawn picture of Grant Allen as 
he was known to those who knew him intimately.’— Scots*an. 

TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. By Biehard 

LE GALLTENNE. With 6 Full-page Illustrations by . 
Herbert Kail ton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. I 

“ It is a happy book written with a happy pen, by a happy poet I 
for happy people.”— Star. 

PABIS OF THE PARISIANS. By J. F. 

MACDONALD. Cloth, crown 8vo, 5a 

CYCLING IN THE ALPS. By C. L. 

FREE8TON. With 24 Full-page Drawings by A. R. 
Quinton. Cloth, crown 8vo, 0a 

TCHAIKOVSKY: his Life and Works. 

By ROSA NEW MARCH. With Portrait. Cloth, crown 
8vo, 6a 

“ Mies yew march has gathered her materials with cars and 
assiduity, and used them well in putting together a very full and 
comprehmeive volume.”— Morning Lkadsk. 


THE GAVE OF ILLUSION: a Drama In 

Four Acts. By ALFRED 8UTRO. With Introduction by 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Half-buckram, crown 8vo, 
3a 6tL net. 

'* The author ie a bom playwright. He has unmistakable the 
gift of the theatre. In point of ennetruetion the first and second 
acts of this play are nothing less than masterly.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

DRIFT: Verses. By Horatio F. Brown. 

Author of ** Venetian Studies," Ac. Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 
5s. net 

“ Will give genuine pleasure to those who can appreciate them.' 

Glasgow Daily Mail. 

WHERE AND HOW TO DINE IN PARIS. 

Bj BO WLAN D STRONG. Cloth, (cap. 8ro, 2s. «d. 

I THE NEW BATTLE OF DORKING. By 

* * • • Crown 8vo, paper wrappers. Is.; cloth, la 8d. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. a B. BURQIN- 

NOW READY, in 1 voL, crown 8vo, price 6s. • 

THE PERSON in the HOUSE. By 

G. R BURGIN, Author of “The Tiger's Claw,** 
“ The Hermits of Gray's Inn/* Ac. 

THE KISS of ISIS. By Capt. 

ARTHUR HAGGARD, Author of “ Only a Drum¬ 
mer Boy,” *’ With Rank and File,” Ac. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. price 3s. 0d. 

“ It is a thoroughly amusing book.’— Morning Post. 

*'If*not. exactly sublime and terror-moving, like the best 
stories of the supernatural, they are usually clever, and they 
make a highly readable book.”—Scotsman. 

A MARTIAL MAID. By Anne 

ELLIOT, Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” “The 
Winning of May,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 

“ Tbe scene is laid In the England of to-day, and though the 
story is romantic in a sense, it is so within modern limitations. 
What most strikes one is the excellence of the construction. 
Women especially will like this novel, which will appeal 
successfully to their feelings."— Globe. 

" The story is wholesome, the author grips her involved plot 
thoroughly, and the developing interest leads up to a fluisu in 
which everybody is made happy."— Glasgow Herald. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH YOUR BANKER. 

By HENRY WARREN. Author of “Banks and Their j 
Customers." Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6 d. [Second Edition. 

“ It overflows with hints of the greatest value to persons who 
have bank accounts.... The value of the book is undoubted.” 

Financial News. 

THE STRUWWELPETER ALPHABET. 

With Verse* by HAROLD BEGBIE, and Illustrations in 
Colour by F. CARRUTHER8 GOULD, Authors of “The 
Political Struwwelpeter." Fcap. 4to, half-cloth, 3s. fid. 
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_ Spectator, 
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Tolstoi, we imagine, will find himself able to bear the 
latest arrow of outrageous fortune with equanimity. The 
Holy Synod of Bussia has issued a secret ukase excom¬ 
municating him on account of his novel, Resurrection. 
It declares that Tolstoi has shown himself clearly and 
plainly to be an enemy of the Orthodox Christian Church. 
Among other sins, he is charged with distorting the sacred 
text of the Gospel, finding fault with Holy Church, calling 
it a human arrangement, and so on. 


Mr. George Moore has finished the first writing of his 
novel Sitter Tereta, which we are informed is not a sequel to 
Evelyn Innet. Sitter Tereta was contained in the original 
idea, and the publication of Evelyn Innet was decided on 
because the book had lengthened out to 500 pages, and Mr. 
Moore’s publisher felt that novels of 1,000 pages in length 
would demand some new form of publication not easy to 
devise. Sitter Tereta will be as long, or nearly as long as 
Evelyn Innet , and when the two books are brought together, 
as Mr. Moore hopes they will ultimately be, the story of 
Evelyn Innet will be the longest novel ever written about 
one character, for together the two books will contain 
about 300,000 words. As soon as Sitter Tereta is finished 
Mr. Moore will begin to re-write Evelyn Innet. The two 
books will be published together probably in the spring 
of next year. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore writes (apropos of this remark 
in our Bibliographical page last week: “Mr. Frankfort 
Moore has just made Nell Gwyn the central figure of a 
novel, thus following immediately in the wake of Mr. 
Anthony Hope ”): 

To prevent the confusion which might arise from our 
both addressing the sime lady, do me the favour to allow 
me to remind you that the first of my “ Nell Gwyn ” epi¬ 
sodes appeared in the pages of Pearson’t Magazine eighteen 
months before Mr. Anthony Hope’s “Simon Dale’’had 
begun its course in serial form. Your mention last week 
of the fact that my “Nell Gwyn, Comedian,” followed 
hard upon “ Simon Dale ” suggests that I was made aware 
of the possibilities of the “ Impudent Comedian ” by 
studying her portrait as painted by the master hand of 
Mr. Anthony Hope. Though I daresay I might have done 
so with great advantage to my art, yet, having written and 
printed my story, the privilege of following in the wake of 
another novelist was denied to me. 


Mr. Charles Whibley has marked his recovery from 
severe illness by the completion of his editorial work on 
the “Tudor Translations.” Yol. III. of Babelais, which 
comprises Motteaux’ version of Books IV. and V., will 
shortly be in the subscribers’ hands. 


Two literary clubs, the Johnson and the Whitefriars, 
have chosen Stratford-on-Avon as the scene of their 
annual outing. The Whitefriars Club has the advantage 
over the Johnson Club in that the members will take tea, 
so we learn from the Sphere, with Miss Marie Corelli. 


Among the contents of the new number of the Anglo- 
Saxon Review we note “The Logic of Events,” by Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett; “The Limitations of Art," by Mr. 
W. H. Mallock; and “An Eclogue of the Downs,” by 
Mr. John Davidson. 


Mr. James Lane Allen’s new novel, The Inereating 
Purpose (formerly announced under the title of The Hemp- 
breaker), will be published shortly by Macmillan & Co. The 
key-note of the story is given in Tennyson’s well-known 
lines from “ Locksley Hall ” : 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns. 


It is a little difficult to keep pace with Mr. Crockett’s 
exhuberant production. This week we review Joan of the 
Sword Hand ; this week, too, his newest novel, Little Anna 
Mark, is upon us. It has 446 pages, and begins thus: 

“ Come in hither, Joe Janet! Here you will see at one 
eye-blink the whole cursed pack kennelled, the lying 
priest that slandered me, the fatted English calf that dis¬ 
inherited me, and the gap-toothed old hound that begat 
me—and did me other disservice beside! ” 


We are asked to state that the New Liberal Review, to 
which we referred the other day, will be a monthly and 
not a weekly publication. It will be under the control of 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth. 


With the opening of the Wallace collection in Hertford 
House, Manchester-square, next week a most interesting 
and valuable addition will be made to the galleries of 
London. The collection which the late Lady Wallace 
bequeathed to the British nation is housed in 22 rooms, 
arranged as follows: 

1. Portraits of Royal Person¬ 

ages. 

2. French Furniture. 

3. Painting of the Earlier 

Schools, Majolica, and 
Limoges Enamels. 

4. Sculpture Hall. 

5. 6, 7. European Armoury. 

8. Oriental Armoury. 

9, 10. French and British 
Schools of 19th Century. 

11. Paintings by Oudry and 
Despartes, and Minia¬ 
tures. 

12. French Furniture, &c., 


The book which Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has arranged for the 
benefit of the War Fund will be published, almost imme¬ 
diately, under the title of “ For Britain’s Soldiers.” 
Messrs. Methuen, who are bringing it out, are giving 
their services gratuitously. The contributors are Messrs. 
Alden, Besant, Crockett, Horoung, Hyn e, Kipling, Mason, 
Moore, Pemberton, Eoberts, Bidge, Wells, White, Wood, 
and Mrs. Croker. 


and Paintings by Cana¬ 
letto and Guardi. 

13, 14. Dutch Schools of 17tb 
Century. 

15. French and British Schools 
of 19th Century. 

16. Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
Dutch, and English 
Schools. 

17. Schools of 17th Century. 

18. 19, 20, and Great Stair¬ 
case. French Schools of 
18th Century. 

21, 22. Water-colours. 
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Thb issue of the “ Works of George Warrington 
Steevens ” has begun with a volume entitled Things Seen : 
Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books. The title hardly fits 
such of the contents of the volume as the article on “ Mr. 
Balfour’s Philosophy,” “From the New Gibbon,” or “ The 
New Humanitarianism.” A golden-brown canvas has been 
chosen for the binding; the Hon. John Collier’s admirable 
portrait of Mr. Steevens is reproduced as frontispiece. Mr. 
G. S. Street has selected and edited; and Mr. Henley has 
written the introductory Memoir, which, however, is rather 
to be described as a critical appreciation. When Mr. 
Steevens joined the Daily Mail, this is how he stood, 
Mr. Henley thinks: 

He had shown, not once hut many times, that he could 
understand. He was now to prove to admiration that he 
could both understand and see : that, given a figure, an 
aspect, an incident, even a great and notable passage in 
affairs, he could apply that admirable brain of his to the 
task of observing and realising what he saw, on lines so 
essential and so clean that, his faculty of speech thrown 
in, ’twas easy for him—almost too easy—to pass on the 
final effect of his vision., This is putting it baldly enough, 
no doubt; and I do not know that it will make matters 
very much better to note that, at the time of his recording 
his impressions in the terms which made his fame, he stood 
alone among English journalists. To be sure, the capacity 
he showed was not now for the first time shown in English 
journalism. Dickens had exampled it, and that with “ an 
immens e and far-reaching instinct of the Picturesque” (I 
quote from memory, from Mr. Henry James); so had. 
Ruskin; so had Meredith and E. L. Stevenson; so had 
Budyard Kipling. I do not think that Steevens was deeply 
read in any of these writers; and that I do not think so is 
enough to show that I hold him better versed in Greek 
and Latin than he was in English. All the same, he was 
cut out of the same stuff with them : the peculiar capacity 
for vision and realisation, which was theirs, was his also; 
so that his “ Omdurman,” done amid the stinks and 
horrors of the field, is like to remain a classic—and a 
classic unsurpassed—for many years to come. He had a 
sort of visual grip of things : not reckless, nor haphazard, 
nor touched with sentiment; but alert, athletic, of an 
absolute and unalterable serenity. I am told (and I 
can very well believe) that a certain commander-in- 
chief, himself the hardest and sternest of communicants, 
has, on his own confession, been more than once in¬ 
debted to George’s despatches for essentials in his own. 

The volume, to which we shall return, renews one’s know¬ 
ledge of the variety of Mr. Steevens’s work. 


The strongest and most original appreciation of the late 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson which has yet come in our way 
is certainly Mr. Henley’s in the Pall Mall Magazine. It 
is a little startling to find Mr. Henley writing such sen¬ 
tences as these of R. A. M. S. and R. L. S.: 

Each is a loss to us. But I think, as I sit here writing 
of both, that we shall get ten Lewises, or a hundred even, 
or ever we get a Bob. 

Certainly a little startling; but Mr. Henley has a right 
to the opinion. He suggests that R. A. M. S. was the 
greater, though the less productive and definable man; 
and he places them in the relation of master and pUpil: 

Lewis [Mr. Henley’s spelling] Stevenson was, of course, 
for all his weak lung, one of fortune’s favourites; but I 
have ever thought, and I shall ever believe that, in having 
his cousin for a chief influence in his beginnings, he was 
especially favoured—favoured, it may be, even beyond his 
di Berts. 

Mr. Henley is writing with R. A. M. S.’s talk in his ears- 
The books of R. L. S. are before us; but his cousin’s talk 
is returned to air, and perhaps no single register of it has 
been kept. Not all able men write; some of the ablest 
loathe writing. Mr. Henley says that R. A. M. S. loathed 
it. “ His true gift was that of talk; and he had it— 
Heavens! in what perfection! I think I’ve heard the 
best of my time ; but among them there is but one 


R. A. M. 8.” Here is his picture of R. A. M. S. among 
his listeners, in his own room : 

Someone, bright-eyed, a little flushed, ever courteous, 
ever kindly, ever humorous, taking any bit of the Univeme 
as his theme, descanting upon it as if he had a prescriptive 
right in it, and delighting everyone who listened by the 
unfailing excellence, wisdom, sanity—(however insane it 
seemed at times !) of what he had to say. Says a friend of 
his, and mine, in a letter announcing his death : “ He was 
commentary, and that should go on for ever. Good com¬ 
mentary on whatever God saw fit to provide. It seems to 
me to dwindle the applications of the Universe that it can 
no longer serve for his interpretations.” _ Had Lewis lived 
to reassert himself, and had it been possible for any one of 
us to sit and heed while these two—the Master and the 
Pupil—talked of That which is, That which must be, and 
That which may be, then should we have heard about the 
best that spoken speech can do. 


Who invented the Circulating Library ? Mr. Archibald 
Clark, who tries to answer this question in the Library, is 
properly cautious. Hints and projects there may have 
been in abundance before the Rev. Samuel Fancourt 
started his circulating library in Crane-court, Fleet-street, 
next door to the Royal Society, about 1740 or 1742. 
Fancourt was a Nonconformist minister at Salisbury, who 
was driven up to London by some quarrel with his con¬ 
gregation. Author, schoolmaster, and librarian, he 
struggled along for many years in London. Time has 
saved few particulars of his methods of working the library, 
which was governed by a committee. The subscription 
was a guinea a year at first, but it was considerably 
reduced later. Fancourt seems to have got together about 
3,000 volumes, and to have attracted many subscribers; 
but in the end things went badly with him, and. he died in 
Hoxton under the caro of religious people in his ninetieth 
year. The details of his work in Crane-court are few and 
vague, and the interest of Mr. Clark’s article would have 
been increased if he had given the titles of some of the 
more typical books in Fancourt’s Catalogue; for he com- 
' piled a catalogue. 


Among books whiohhave been “ called back”—reissued, 
that is to say, to meet an entirely new demand—must be 
numbered Major-Gen. Baden Powell’s The Downfall of 
Prempeh, first published in 1896. It is now reissued in 
Messrs. Methuen’s Sixpenny Library, with illustrations 
“ after ” B.-P.’s own sketches. A few of the illustrations, 
however, do not appear to have been re-drawn. . B.-P. s 
“ Apology to the Reader ” is a very characteristic docu¬ 
ment. The reason for the book: 

On every side I am badgered—and I suppose that most 
of the other members of the expedition have been similarly 
badgered—with the remark: 

“ Oh, yon have cme back ? Now I do hope you are 
writing a book about it You are wasting your oppor¬ 
tunities if you don’t.” _ 

These importunities have reached a climax. I will take 
the plunge. I will shut myself up for four days, and will 
overhaul my diary. 

The moral of the book: 

That my tale should not be entirely futile, I shall 
endeavour to make it point a moral, and to save the reader 
the trouble of wading through its tedious pages. I will 
here at once say that the moral may be summed up thus: 

A smile and a stick will carry you through any difficulty 
in the world, more especially if you act upon the old West 
Coast Motto, “ Softly, softly, catchee monkey.” 


Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, whose humorous odes are a 
popular feature of the Outlook, has republished a selection 
of these eccentric compositions. And for a railway j oumey, 
in which the jig of the lines may come into harmony with 
the jog of the carriage, they make good shilling reading. 
We take the liberty of quoting, and (by curtailment) 
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mutilating the most literary of these undeniably “ pleasant ” 
odes: 

To Ma. W. B. Yeats. 

But, when g comes 

To 

The 

Celtio 

Muse, 

I sneeze: 

There is no such person— 

That is to say, 

The Muse of Mr. Yeats apd his following 
Is not Celtic at all, 

But merely the late William Blake 
Done up 

In green petticoats— 

And William Blake 
Was 

A Cockney. 

I have not the smallest desire 
To discount 

Your great gifts, Mr. Yeats ; 

I hold 

That you have given us 
A considerable body 
Of decent poetry. 

And I forgive you 

Many things in consequence. 

At the same time. 

Until you expunge “ Celtic ” 

From among the epithets 
Of your Muse, 

Some of us 

Will never feel ourselves 
Really able 
To swallow you. 


Pakts 6 and 7 of The History of the Boer War (Methuen), 
just issued, are particularly interesting: they comprise 
the fights of Modder River, Magersfontein, and Stormberg. 
Mr. Cunliffe’s narrative flows with ease, and his commen¬ 
tary is just and helpful. The illustrations are excellent. 


The recent completion of the “Eversley” Shakespeare 
(Macmillan), in ten volumes, is followed by its re-issue in 
separate plays, with Prof. C. H. Herford’s introductions. 
The merits of the “Eversley ” edition are, therefore, 
simply retained in this subdivided edition. Prof. Herford’s 
introductions are very much to the point; and his notes 
are sound. The latter might have been different; some 
seem rather needless; some that seem called for are not 
given; but to say this is only to say what is suggested by 
every annotated Shakespeare. The reader’s whole curiosity 
cannot be satisfied in a handy edition; a library of com¬ 
ment must leave much in the dark. Alike for easy reading 
or close study the “ Eversley ” Shakespeare is excellent. 

The language of invective is seldom seen nowadays in 
print; but it can still be studied when an American Presi¬ 
dential Election is imminent. We do not refer to the 
slangy abuse of inferior newspapers; but to the reasoned 
denunciations of such a paper as the New York Nation. 
On the merits of the questions now engaging the American 
public we have no opinion to express; we merely wish to 
show that the blend of logic and wrath which is found in 
Defoe, Junius, and other pamphleteers is not quite dead. 
Under the title of “ The Idol,” the Nation has a scathing 
article on Mr. McKinley’s career at White House, con¬ 
cluding as follows: 

The fnlsome adulation bestowed upcn McKinley has 
surpassed anything in the memory of the present genera¬ 
tion, and has been worthy of the subjects of a South 
American Rosas. His reputation for humanity and states¬ 
manship has been gained by keeping his mouth shut at a 
critical time when Congress seemed driving towards what 
the country dreaded. Yet he has made no disguise of his 


profession that the Constitution does not extend over him 
ex proprio vigore, and that, as a rule, he has no veto for 
any action whatsoever taken by a Republican Congress. 
Complete party subserviency, a rare gift for wire-pulling, 
a genius for cant and humbug, mark his public career both 
in and out of the White House. Of courage—even of 
genuine feeling unalloyed by selfish consideration—not a 
trace. He has never coined a phrase that will be re¬ 
membered except to his shame, nor contributed one leading 
idea to the political thought of the day. In spite of the 
tremendous changes in the extent of national territory and 
the Republican ideals wrought under his administration, he 
must personally sink at last into the oblivion of a Buchanan 
or a Pierce, but to a lower level. 

*That McKinley’s renomination, a fortnight hence, is 
inevitable we cannot doubt; nor do we judge the pro¬ 
babilities of his re-election according to our hopes. 

“ It may succeed ; and if our sins should call 
For more than common punishment, it shall .” 

In the same magazine, Mr. H. B. Wheatley discusses 
with acumen the new Eulet for Compiling the Catalogues in 
the Department of Printed Books in the British Museum , 
recently issued by order of the Trustees. Cataloguing is 
one of those things which looks simple, but is in fact full 
of mysteries; looks dull, but is in fact the breath of life to 
eager librarians. To us there seems to be force in some 
of Mr. Wheatley’s criticisms. For example, by the 
Museum rules Peers are placed under their surnames; but, 
as Mr. Wheatley points out, the Peer’s name is lost in his 
title; we do not think of Marlborough as Churchill, and 
in a score of cases the search for a Peer’s book involves a 
previous search for his family name—which is a nuisance. 
Another of Mr. Wheatley’s objections is directed to 
Rule 11, which tells us: “In the case of authors who 
change their name, or add to it a second, after having 
begun to write under the first, the heading is to consist of 
the original name followed by the word ‘ afterwards,’ 
and the name subsequently adopted.” Mr. Wheatley 
points out how badly this works in the case of Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood, a well-known writer, whose works must be looked 
for under her first name of Butt. 

A still better example may, however, be instanced. The 
well-known historian, Sir Francis Palgrave (1788-1861), 
changed his name from Cohen to Palgrave in 1823, but 
before that date two trifling publications appeared under 
his original name : in 1797 a translation into French from 
a Latin version of The Battle of the Frogs and Mice , made 
at the age of eight and published by his father, and in 
1818 a collection of Anglo-Norman Chansons, published by 
himself. None of the works which made his name famous 
were published under the name of Cohen, and possibly nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand readers are 
ignorant that Palgrave ever bore another name. May we 
not, therefore, object to a rule that causes his works £0 be 
hidden away under the heading of Cohen ? 

But Burely there is a cross reference to Cohen under 
Palgrave? If so, the reader has not much ground for 
complaint. In any case the force of these objections is not 
easy to measure. The rules are founded, we must suppose, 
on a vast number of instances, and a continuous and 
detailed experience. We do not know that they are bad 
because we see a few of their inevitable failures dangled 
beforo our eyes. They must fail and perplex sometimse; 
but how often do they succeed ? 


Thebe is a useful account of Modem Persian Literature 
in the June North American Review, by Mr. E. Denison 
Ross, Professor of Persian in University College. It is 
probably news to many that Persia contains no printing 
press, and that for the distribution of its literature it relies 
entirely on coypists and on lithography. Early in the 
present century a printing press was set up at Tabriz, but 
its career was brief and inglorious: 

The unpopularity of type-writing in Persia is due to 
two principal causes: firstly, the straightness of the lines 
offends a Persian’s artistic sense; and, secondly, in printed 
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books tbe character of the letters is entirely lost. The 
same cause which leads a Persian to esteem so highly 
great caligraphers makes him deplore all absence of 
character in a type-printed book. What most delights 
him is a well-written MS., and he takes the same delight 
in the copyist’s work as we take in the touch of an old 
master. Failing this, he contents himself with a litho¬ 
graph, which is usually the facsimile of the writing of 
some fairly good scribe, and has, at any rate, a human 
element about it. 

Under these circumstances it might be thought that no 
very visible book-trade is done in Persia. But such is 
not the case: 

In every big bazaar a certain number of shops are set 
apart for the sale of books. In these one finds the book¬ 
seller—in his long, dark outer mantle and his high, black 
lamb’s-skin hat—seated on the floor surrounded by his 
little stock-in-trade. The front of his shop is open, like 
a butcher’s, while his books are either arranged in shelves 
against the three walls, or in heaps upon the floor. His 
collection usually consists of lithograph editions of Korans, 
school - books, favourite poets and historians, but the 
assortment is limited. Besides these, hidden away in a 
. comer, he often has one or two MSS. which he has either 
bought as a speculation or is trying to dispose of for a 
friend. 

Even lithography has not been much applied to the 
multiplication of Persian standard works. Many of these 
exist only in MS., while others have been lithographed 
only by the efforts of Indians and Europeans. 


G. K. S. publishes in the Sphere the following verses 
by Mr. George Cable, the well-known American novelist. 
They were printed in a newspaper a quarter of a century 
ago, and were written, Mr. Cable explains, on the birth 
of his eldest child: 

The New Arrival. 

There came to port last Sunday night 
The queerest little craft. 

Without an inch of rigging on, 

I looked, and looked, and laughed ! 

It seemed so curious that she 
Should cross the unknown water. 

And moor herself right in my room— 

My daughter ! O my daughter! 

Yet by these presents witness all, 

She’s welcome fifty times, 

And comes consigned to Hope and Love 
And common-metre rhymes. 

She has no manifest but this, 

No flag floats o’er the water; 

She’s too new for the British Lloyds— 

My daughter! O my daughter! 

Ring out wild bells, and tame ones too. 

Ring out the lovers’ moon, 

Ring in the little worsted socks, 

Ring in the bib and spoon. 

Ring out the muse, riug in the nurse, 

Ring in the milk and water; 

Away with paper, jien and ink— 

My daughter! O my daughter ! 


Bibliographical. 

As I write, Mr. Arthur Waugh’s monograph on Eobert 
Browning is at the point of issue, and I read that Mr. 
Stopford Brooke is at work upon the Browning Lectures 
which are to be published as a companion to his book on 
Tennyson. Few, perhaps—save Browningolaters—are 
aware of the extent of the literature which has grown up 
round Eobert Browning. The ball was set rolling in 
1885, when Mrs. Sutherland Orr produced her Handbook to 
the Works. Then came an interval of five years, the year 
1890 being exceedingly productive. Then it was that we 


had from Mr. William Sharp his Life of the poet, from 
Mr. Edmund Gosse his Personalia, from Mr. J. T. Nettle- 
ship his book of oritical essays, from Mr. E. Berdoe his 
account of Browning’s Message, and from Mr. W. G. 
Kingsland his celebration of Browning as “ chief poet of 
the age.” In 1891 came the Life and Letters , by Mrs. Orr; 
the Quids, by Mr. G. W. Cooke; the Cyclopedia, by Mr. 
Berdoe; and the Primer, by F. Mary Wilson. 

Even more fertile was 1892, which brought with it 
disquisitions by W. F. Eevell on Browning’s Criticism 
of Life, by W. Fairfax on his association with the Drama, 
and by Jeanie Morison on certain of his poems, together 
with an Introduction by Corson, a Primer by Esther Defries, 
and a collection by F. Galand of Sermons from Browning. 
In 1893 came a book of Studies (by F. Walters) of Some of 
Browning's Poems ; also a discourse on Browning and 
Whitman by 0. L. Triggs. In 1894 the poet was let 
alone, but in 1895 we had A Few Words on him by L. H. 
Vincent, a discussion (by H. Jones) of his philosophical 
teaching, and a volume of Studies by members of the 
Browning Society. Mr. Berdoe reappeared in 1896 with 
a treatise on the poet’s Christian Faith. In 1898 we had 
more Studies —this time from the pen of Mr. J. Fothering- 
ham. Last year brought with it not only The Letters of 
Robert Browning and Elisabeth Barrett, but a collection of 
Essays by Marion Little. And these details have to do only 
with the books and brochures relating to Browning; of 
magazine articles I cannot here say anything. 

& last week’s Academy an esteemed correspondent 
quoted the following lines as from “ a famous parody ” : 

An ape there was once, in the days that were earlier, 

The centuries passed and his hair became curlier, 

Some centuries more gave a thumb to his fist, 

Then he called himself man—and a Positivist. 

The writer, no doubt, was quoting from memory; but 
what Mortimer Collins really penned was, of course, this : 

There was an Ape in the days that were earlier; 

Centuries passed, and his hair became curlier. 

Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist— 

Then he was Man, and a Positivist. 

This, obviously, is at once more concise and more effective. 
Nor is it correct to speak of the jeu cT esprit from which the 
stanza is taken as a “ parody.” It is part and parcel of 
Collins’s British Birds, which is simply a rhythmic essay 
in the Aristophanic manner. 

I observe that somewhere in the provinces next week 
there is to be performed a dramatic piece called “ The 
Publisher.” I hope we may regard this as significant of 
the position taken by the publishing fraternity in the 
social cosmogony to-day. Not that this will be by any 
means the first appearance of a publisher on the theatrical 
boards. On the contrary, so long ago as 1757 the dramatis 
persona of a comedy by Foote, called “The Author,” 
included a publisher named Vamp. Authors themselves 
have always been tolerably conspicuous in the drama. 
There was one, called Luckless, in Fielding’s “ Author’s 
Farce” (1730), and another, called Dramatick, in “The 
Author’s Triumph” (1737). Still, I do not think that 
either authors or publishers are accepted as very heroio 
figures on the stage. They do not seem to possess for tbe 
public the element of romance. 

It is understood that Mr. Whibley’s new book, called 
The Pageantry of Life, is to deal with notable fops and 
such-like. It is not a bad subject (as the elect would say), 
because, although Beau BrummeU has been pretty well 
exploited, there are other men of his profession who still 
lack celebration. Beau Nash, for example, has been 
but little discoursed upon. I remember a book, named 
The Wits and Beaux of Society, written by “ Grace and 
Philip Wharton,” which had a certain measure of vogue 
a few decades ago; but possibly Mr. Whibley has never 
so much as heard of it, 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Written in 1862. 

I.ove'a Comedy. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by C. H. 

Herford. (Duckworth & Oo. 3s. 6d.) 

This English edition of the first of Ibsen’s three great 
satiric dramas in verse is an admirable one in every 
respect. To a brilliant translation of the play Prof. 
Herford has added a critical estimate which leaves little 
else to be said; and in the matter of format the publishers 
have done their part worthily. Prof. Herford has been 
assisted in the work of translation by Mr. William Archer, 
who is alone responsible for the first twenty pages, and to 
some slight extent by Mr. Edmund Gosse. The latter 
critic, by the way, who was probably the first prophet that 
Ibsen ever had in this country, remarked many years ago, 
in an essay containing a number of extracts from Love's 
Comedy, that he had translated Ibsen’s rhymes into blank 
verse—“ a rhymed play being a shocking thing to English 
readers since Dryden’s day.” Prof. Herford, at any rate, 
has shown that a rhymed play in English need not be a 
shocking thing. His ingenuities, his felicities, and his 
occasional sheer lyrical force and beauty, could not easily 
be over-praised. His version of Love's Comedy will 
certainly rank with his version of Brand. Mr. Gosse’s 
fragments, nevertheless, are extremely successful, and 
there are moments when he can surpass Prof. Herford in 
the adroit terseness of epigrammatic wit. Thus: 

He loved her to the tones of his guitar, 

And she responded on the harpsicord— 

And first they lived on credit— 

is distinctly better than— 

He loved her to the notes of the guitar 
And she gave lessons on the violin— 

Then all, of course, on credit they bespoke— 

This is scarcely the time of day to enter upon a detailed 
discussion of Love’s Comedy. Written in 1862, the last 
thing that Ibsen did before he turned his back upon 
inimical Norway, it has formed the theme of countless 
dissertations since then. The public have long known all 
about it; now they are put in a position to know the piece 
itself. The tendency of critical opinion has been, while 
admitting the extraordinary talent displayed in the 
comedy, to place it in a category by itself as a general 
picture of manners rather than with the other dramas as a 
piece a these. Mr. Gosse, for example, after dealing fully 
with the first two rather stagnant acts, dismisses the third 
in a few lines as something merely “ tragical.” It seems 
to us that Love's Comedy is just as much a problem-play, 
just as typical of its author, as anything that Ibsen ever 
wrote. The first two acts, with their elaborate and 
ferocious satire upon a society which insists on turning 
Love into prose, are but a preparation for the third, where 
all the action and most of the lyricism is concentrated. 
Brilliant as they are, the first two acts cannot be compared 
with the third. Here the problem—whether or not Love 
and Marriage are reconcilable—is stated and solved with 
a simplicity, a poetical beauty, and a dramatic effective¬ 
ness, worthy of the early direct vigour of a great genius. 
Svanhild’s superb outburst strikes the note of high song 
at the beginning of the act: 

O suffer me in silence still to dream. 

Speak you for me; my budding thoughts, grown strong, 
One after one will burgeon into song, 

Like lilies in the bosom of the stream. 

Homeless within my mother’s house I dwelt, 

Lonely in all I thought, in all I felt, 

A guest unbidden at the feast of mirth— 

Accounted nothing —less than nothing—worth. 

Then you appeared ! For the first time I heard 
My own. thought uttered in another’s word; 


To my lame visions you gave wings and feet— 

Tou young unmasker of the obsolete ! 

Half with your caustic keenness you alarmed me 
Half with your radiant eloquence you charmed me, 

As sea-girt forests summon with their spell 
The sea their flinty beaches still repel. 

Now I have read the bottom of your soul, 

Now you have won me, undivided, whole ; 

Dear forest, where my tossing billows beat, 

My tide’s at flood and never will retreat. 

From this point, even through all the reasoned dialectics 
of Guldstad, the tension is never loosed till Svanhild’s 
final words are uttered: 

Now over is my life, by lea and lawn, 

The leaves are falling;—now the world may take me. 

We have said that the problem is stated and solved. 
But we should hesitate to admit that it is solved in the right 
way. Ibsen’s animus against the conditions of marriage 
is too marked and too bitter to allow him to hold the scales 
evenly. His conclusion is that love is bound to die in 
marriage, and that sudden death, with a sort of after life 
in memory, is preferable to this lingering torture of 
extinction. Therefore Guldstad, the sagacious bourgeois 
and far-seeing Philistine, is “put on” to frighten the 
lovers: 

That heartfelt love can weather unimpaired 
Custom, and Poverty, and Age, and Grief. 

Well, say it be so; possibly you’re right; 

But see the matter in another light. 

What love is, no man ever told us—whence 
It issues, that ecstatic confidence 
That one life may fulfil itself in two— 

To this no mortal ever found the clue. 

But marriage is a practical concern, 

As also is betrothal, my good sir— 

And by experience easily we learn 
That we are fitted just for her, or her. 

But love, you know, goes blindly to its fate, 

Chooses a woman, not a wife, for mate; 

And what if now this chosen woman was 
No wife for you-? 

With such two-edged words Guldstad begins his attack— 
an attackwhich continually increases in subtlety and strength 
of logic—until at last the lovers yield, and, after they have 
sought and found a pale voluptuous ecstasy in the sensa¬ 
tion of parting for all eternity, Svanhild gives herself 
mildly to the ingenious and opulent Guldstad. But could 
this have occurred so? Could a passion which Ibsen 
would have us believe was of the sort known as elemental 
have ended in so futile and so logical a manner ? The - 
event of a great passion is not decided by syllogisms. 
The supreme lovers never think; they feel. They never 
measure risks ; they accept them. Had Guldstad’s argu¬ 
ment been a thousandfold more potent than it was, a great 
love must have prevailed against it, brushing it aside by 
mere instinct. Great lovers never yet parted except at the 
bidding of a lofty sense of duty, and not always then. 
Svanhild and Falk had no such motive for separation, 
and, therefore, when they part we cease to believe in them. 
For them to part was a transgression against human 
nature. Human nature is more imperious than logic, and 
life is not to be mapped out by the pen of reason. And so 
it happens that the conclusion of Love’s Comedy —brilliant, 
beautiful, tender—while a triumph of symmetrical 
rationalism, is a fatal lapse from essential truth. The 
very core of it is false, and not all the pageant of genius 
can cover up this disastrous secret. In Love’s Comedy 
Ibsen has sinned the artistic sin of putting an environment 
round an idea, instead of drawing the idea from the 
environment. He invented a proposition, and tried to 
demonstrate it by means of an art-work. But in art the 
proposition, instead of preceding, must succeed the work. 

Neither Prof. Herford nor Mr. William Archer nor 
Mr. Edmund Gosse nor Dr. George Brandes seems to have 
pointed out the fact that Love's Comedy is the spiritual 
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complement of Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Maupin. And 
Theodore’s final letter to Albert, after she has quitted 
him, fails to convince in exactly the same way, and from 
the same cause, that the last scene of Love's Comedy fails to 
convince. “Cela durera six mois, deux ans, dix ans 
meme, si vous voulez, mais il faut toujours que tout 
finisse. ... A quoi bon attendre d’en venir la ? ” What 
sweet dolour! What pretty melancholia! And how 
ignoble an attenuation of Love! Such utterances may be 
the voice of reason, but the sublime madness of Tristan 
and Isolde is more sane. 


The Newman of His Time. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. In Ten Books. (Kegan 

Paul.) 

It is not a new translation of the famous Confessions of St. 
Augustine which Messrs. Kegan Paul have issued; but it 
is a new and limited edition, beautiful in letterpress and 
parchment binding. It is so fine an edition that we are 
the more tempted to regret the publishers did not depart 
from the bad old precedent by issuing a complete transla¬ 
tion. For, in accordance with the usual custom, the last 
three books are omitted. It is true that these last three 
books have no personal bearing, and are not of a nature 
to interest the majority of readers. But that is a matter 
for the reader himself, not for publisher or translator. 
Why should this, alone of all masterpieces, be subject to 
arbitrary and sweeping mutilation, in an age which is 
seriously indignant at the omission of the smallest 
obscenity from any profane author ? We sincerely hope 
that some publisher will have the enterprise to give us a 
complete edition of the Confessions, leaving the responsi¬ 
bility for all they contain, as it should be left, with their 
illustrious author. 

The fact that such an iniquity can be perpetrated, and 
has for a number of years been perpetrated, without so 
much as a comment, suggests that this famous book is 
more familiar by name than in fact. Even Byron talked 
of it; but when he said that St. Augustine “ in his fine 
Confessions makes us envy his transgressions,” one wonders 
whether he had read it—as Byron was certainly the last 
person one would expect to read St. Augustine. For any¬ 
thing less voluptuous than the saint’s account of those 
“transgressions” could not well be conceived: the 
romantic reader will be disposed, indeed, to complain that 
it is so meagre and dispassionate. In truth, the reader 
who approaches this book with expectations roused by the 
customary manner of reference to it is likely to be very 
considerably discomfited. Have the customary referrers 
themselves any first-hand knowledge of it ? one is moved 
to speculate. They suggest to the modern reader that 
he will find in Augustine a classical Amiel, a religious 
Marie liashkirtseff—intimate details of early profligacy, 
experiments on life, soul-questioning and world-questioning. 
But to the reader accustomed to the very open door, the 
extreme dishabille and unquailing “ realism ” of the modish 
autobiography, St. Augustine will seem very skimmed 
milk indeed. They will feel as if they had gone to a 
theatre and come by mistake upon a pulpit-orator. The 
biography has not much detail according to our ideas ; it 
is cast in a most undramatic—we might almost say 
un-narrative—form; and it is soaked through with the 
religious spirit in such a fashion that you are not for a 
moment suffered to forget the intense religious preoccupa¬ 
tion of its author. To the student of character this feature 
is itself a document, an integral part of the man, and there¬ 
fore of the book’s appeal. But to the general reader it 
must come as a disconcerting surprise. He will have the 
temerity to say that the great and lauded Confessions are 


Yet if you will put yourself in the proper attitude they 
are not that: nay, if you put yourself in the proper 
attitude you will understand the traditional reputation of 
the book. Conceive yourself a Christian—or, if you will, 
a Pagan—in the days of Valentinian the Emperor, when 
Christianity was established, through the Imperial profes¬ 
sion of it, but Paganism was the aristocratic and fashion¬ 
able creed. To be a Christian still meant to draw upon 
yourself cold looks and obloquy from your friends, if you 
were a member of the higher orders, as Augustine shows 
us in this book. The question between Paganism and 
Christianity was a burning question, as full of vital appeal 
to the hearts and consciences of the moment as the old 
Tractarian controversy (let ns say) in its day. But the 
appeal was more instant, more universal. Upon such a 
world came forth this book from the Newman of his time, 
a man who had gone through the great internal struggle 
through which thousands were going, and had attained 
high ecclesiastical rank, high reputation as a great con¬ 
troversial writer, in the Church of his final adoption. It 
was Augustine’s Apologia pro Vitd Sud. This—and more. 
For it was a world entirely without personal literature of 
any kind ; a world still feeding on the stately remains of 
the classical authors, brought up on their coldly impersonal 
models, imbued with their impersonal literary traditions. 
And this man had gone through the great struggle 
common to most of mankind—decide it how they wul— 
the struggle between the higher life and the lower, 
between the body and the soul, the beast and the angel. 
In this he had gone through more than the calm recluse 
of Littlemore. Upon a world so without the very con¬ 
ception of, or precedent for, personal literature he exploded 
the record of that personal struggle. Belated simply, 
truthfully, without ostentation and without suppression, 
in so far as he undertook to relate it at all. Exploded is 
the right word, for the effect was resounding. It was 
Newman to an age which had no precedent for a New¬ 
man ; it was Bousseau to an age which had not conceived 
in its heart the possibility of a Bousseau. It was the 
mirror of what all were experiencing held up before eyes 
which had never seen the likeness of a mirror. All which 
to us seems human and charming was to them trebly so; 
all which to us seems pale was to them magically and 
startlingly frank. An added intimacy of detail was 
not conceivable to them. The reverberations of that first 
ielatant sensation have come down the ages to us, im¬ 
pressing modern criticism of the book with the stress of 
accumulated tradition. It is as difficult to speak inde¬ 
pendently of it as to speak independently of Homer. 

Yet when all this has been deduced and allowed for, 
there remains an undoubted residuum of eternal appe&L 
It was no traditional reverence which made Shelley con¬ 
dense an exquisite quotation from it as a heading for 
Alastor. “ I was in love with love, nor had I aught which 
I might love; and I sought for what I might love, being 
in love with love.” So it runs, as far as it is possible to 
translate it; and it suggests the reason of the Confessions' 
perennial appeal. For the quotation might stand as the 
motto of the Confessions themselves; it represents the 
whole strife and quest to which Augustine finally worked 
out the issue which satisfied himself. It was not the issue 
of Alastor ; but the quest in both was the same. So long 
as that is the quest of the human heart, to human hearts 
the Confessions will have their interest. 

For the man is very human, and has a very human 
history, notably human among religious biographies. We 
may well believe that his sins were forgiven him because 
he had loved much. The brilliant boy of Tagaste, who 
grew into the brilliant young teacher of rhetoric, had a 
strong element of the poet in him. In a more propitious 
age we may believe he would have been a poet; but it 
was an age when the hearthstone of poetry was cold, and 
the most distinguished career open to such gifts was 
doubtless that of rhetoric. The Confessions are full of 
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poetic flashes. “Too late,” he exclaims after his conver¬ 
sion, “ too late I learned to love Thee, 0 Thou Beauty of 
ancient days! ” The outburst is lyrical; it recalls a 
modem poet, who laments 

That life was once so low, and love arrived so late. 

Poetry and philosophy make Platonism, and “Plato the 
divine” was a passion with Augustine: the two mile¬ 
stones in his conversion are Plato and Paul. The open 
humanity of the man shines forth at every turn. Like 
Newman, he had a genius for friendship, and a magnetic 
power of retaining it; like Newman, he carried many of 
his friends with him even in his change of creed. There 
was a natural ingenuousness and refinement in him which 
caused him to retain an invincible modesty of demeanour 
and an unstaled attraction even during the aberrations of 
his youth. And, indeed, his very sensuality was singu¬ 
larly unsensual, strikingly delicate for that age of un¬ 
ashamed coarseness. In his early quest for “quid 
amarem” he did not scruple to search for and pick up 
his mistress in the church itself—like that very different 
personage, Mr. Perrys. But, having found her, he re¬ 
mained absolutely faithful to her, and she to him, until 
the date of his conversion—an affection which he extended 
to the son she bore him. There must have been some¬ 
thing unique, and uniquely fascinating, about the young 
rhetorician’s character, for such mutual constancy, in such 
a period of society, and so irregular a connexion. Nor 
can his choice, one must surmise, have been a bad one, 
apart from the nature of the tie itself. Who she was or 
what she was Augustine never mentions: she passes from 
his narrative nameless and all but noteless. One regrets 
that it was not his conversion which at last broke the con¬ 
stant bond between them, but his mother’s persistent 
treaty that he should “range himself” (as the French 
say) by a respectable marriage. And the immediate result 
of the separation was simply, alas! that Augustine took 
another mistress. Under the circumstances one feels a 
compassion for the hapless girl, and no little impatience 
with certain of the saint’s biographers. One such, an 
ecclesiastic, expresses his hope that the sinning woman 
spent the rest of her life (in the convent to which she 
retired) repenting her sin in having so long kept this great 
servant of God from the Church to which he naturally 
pertained. Seeing that it was Augustine (so far as may 
be gathered from his own implication) who sought her, 
not she who sought Augustine; seeing her fidelity till 
she was set aside by his own decree, a more unjust atti¬ 
tude towards the poor child could not well be conceived. 
We are tempted to hope (and suppose) that the saint spent, 
a considerable portion of his remaining life in repentance 
that he seduced a tender-hearted girl, and, after years of 
faithful cohabitation, abandoned the still loving mother of 
his child to shame. Unfair as it would be, it is less unfair 
than the position of the ecclesiastical biographer. We 
need hardly say that Augustine in no wise gives the 
smallest countenance to this ungenerous and iniquitous 
judgment. The saint was emphatically a gentleman— 
after the ideas of his time. If he did not marry the girl 
(and how many modern gentlemen would think it neces¬ 
sary ?), he abstains from any slur upon her. He would 
hardly view it as an honour to him that anyone should 
cast on his poor victim the obloquy of enticement which 
he never cast; reversing their relations in a falsified zeal 
for his glory. He, the seducer, made the seduced; she, 
the betrayed, made the betrayer. It is not the attitude of 
the Confessions, nor one which could be less than abhorrent 
to the man who meant those Confessions to be a disclosure 
of his early flagitiousness. 

How far, one may ask, has that purpose of self-humilia¬ 
tion caused him to exaggerate his early sins ? It does not 
seem to have led him into any intemperance of statement. 
His errors, on his own snowing, were very much less than 
those of most brilliant young men in tho heyday of the 


senses and the passionate search for happiness which hurried 
him from Tagaste to Carthage, and Carthage to Home 
and Borne to Milan. But it has biased him towards 
intemperance of judgment. His boyish lies, thefts, and 
gluttonies are set forth with an ascetic rigour of con¬ 
demnation. He even declares that when Christ said, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven,” He must have spoken 
allegorically of the low stature of children, since they are 
too evil for the words to be literally understood! 

But the mention of Augustine’s childhood recalls what 
is assuredly a main part in the undying human appeal of 
this book. And that is Monica, his mother. She is one 
of the great and beautiful female figures of literature, no 
less than of history, as she is drawn by the tender touches 
of her son; she stands side by side with Antigone, Imogen, 
Cordelia. The world will not forget the ideal record of 
that long prayerful and patient pursuit of her child who 
was gone astray, which drew from the old bishop the 
declaration that the son of so many tears oould not perish. 
“Elevaverunt flumina voces”—the floods have lifted up 
their voice; those floods of her year-long and life-long 
tears, the voice of which is heard through the ages “ with 
the sound of many waters.” That scene by night at 
Ostia, when she sat with the son whose conversion had at 
last been yielded to her prayers, discoursing of the heaven 
into which she was about to enter, remains in its unearthly 
beauty one of the memorable things in literature. That 
alone would make the Confessions divinely human, so long 
as man is born of woman. 


Up and Down the World. 

Travels Through the Alps. By James D. Forbes. Edited 
by W. A. B. Coolidge. (Black. 20s. net.) 

Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Dalmatia. 
By Bobert Munro. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Handbook for Travellers in Greece. Seventh Edition. 
(Murray. 20s.) 

Handbook for Travellers in Constantinople, Briisa, and the 
Troad. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

An Illustrated Historical Handbook to the Parish of Chelsea. 
By Begin aid Blunt. (Lamley & Co.) 

A thick volume of nearly 600 pages now contains the 
more popular Alpine writings of the late Prof. Forbes— 
writings familiar to every student of Alpine phenomena 
and Alpine climbing. Four works are included, of which 
the longest is Travels Through the Alps of Savoy and Other 
Parts of the Ptnine Chain, originally published in 1843. 
A scientific appendix which was added to the second 
edition of 1843 has been omitted in accordance with the 
editor’s intention of presenting in this volume only 
Forbes’s narratives of travel and his more popular science. 
While, however, the scientific appendix has been left out, 
nothing has been taken from the learned survey of the 
Mer de Glace at Chamonix; and the chapter on “ Experi¬ 
ments on the Motion of Ice ” also remains, to be studied 
deeply or lightly at the reader’s discretion. The second 
work is the Journals of Excursions in the High Alps of 
Dauphini, Bemej and Saxony, originally printed at the end 
of Forbes’s Norway and its Glaciers Visited in 1851, and 
now little known to Alpine students. The third work is 
an article from the Quarterly Review for April, 1857, on 
“ Pedestrianism in Switzerland ”; and the fourth is an article 
from the North British Review for March, 1865, on the 
“ Topography of the Chain of Mont Blano.” Mr. Coolidge, 
whose editorship is simply the most competent that could 
have been obtained, gives us a careful and condensed 
biographical sketch of Forbes, whose Alpine career began 
in 1839. The points on which he lays emphasis cure that 
Forbes was one of the earliest of British explorers of the 
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High Alps; was the author ot the first detailed book in 
English dealing with such explorations; and was a link 
between Saussure and the founders of the English Alpine 
Club. The grand conclusions of the book—Forbes’s 
Theory of the Motion of Glaciers—remain as true as ever. 
Science has practically rested on Forbes’s discovery, and 
Charles Kingsley’s praise may be quoted to-day as freely 
as when it was penned. “ We have heard Prof. Forbes’s 
book on glaciers called an Epic Poem, and not without 
reason. But what gives that noble book its epic character 
is neither the glaciers, nor the laws of them, but the dis¬ 
covery of those laws; the methodic, truthful, valiant, 
atient battle between man and Nature, his final victory, 
is wrestling from her the secret which had been locked 
for ages in the ice-caves of the Alps, guarded by cold 
and fatigue, danger and superstitious dread.” It 
was a happy idea to bind up with the “ Epic" the 
smaller but not less characteristic works of one of the 
greatest of writers on the Alps. There are pages in the 
Quarterly article on “Pedestrianism in Switzerland” which 
call men to the Alps with a voice of power and priesthood. 
The article was written shortly after the Crimean War, 
and Forbes writes with eloquence: 

We have all lately heard much of the influence of even 
remote chances of danger on the minds of our gallant 
officers and soldiers; we have heard much of the transi¬ 
tion from the indolence of barrack life to the privation and 
1 isk of the battlefield, and to the sobering, humanising effect 
which it produced on minds possessing any tinge of noble¬ 
ness of character. An Alpine journey is, perhaps, the 
nearest approach to a campaign with which the ordinary 
civilian has a chance of meeting. He has some of the 
excitements, and many of the difficulties and privations of 
warfare, without any of its disgusting and dreadful 
features. 

Prof. Forbes had the true “ out-of-door mind,” to use a 
phrase of which he was fond; and in this great volume 
we meet science and manhood, brain and muscle, in a 
happy combination. With all its specialism—specialism 
of the scientist and specialism of the climber—these 
writings glow and live as a book; and we are glad that 
they have been printed and interpreted anew. 

The second and enlarged edition of Mr. Munro’s work 
is of great importance to the ethnologist. First published 
in 1895, the book aimed “ to give an abbreviated 
account of the attractions—scenic, social, and scientific— 
of a portion of the Balkan peninsula, which, till lately, 
was almost inaccessible and unknown to the people of 
Western Europe.” Mr. Munro is secretary of tne Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and an arch ecologist of high 
attainments—his books on ancient Scottish lake dwellings, 
the European lake dwellings, and on many curious pre¬ 
historic problems being standard works. This reprint and 
enlargement of a work of great interest derives importance 
from the fact that the Government of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
has abandoned its intention of publishing a bilingual 
report of the proceedings of the Special Congress of 
Archaeologists and Anthropologists, held at Saragevo in 
1891. It was while attending this Congress that Mr. 
Munro wrote his work, which now has the distinction of 
being the only record in book form of the proceedings. 
The book cannot be described as “popular,” and yet it 
would be an act of folly on the part of even the ordinarv 
traveller to knowingly neglect Mr. Munro’s work, in which 
is gathered a great deal of sound information about the 
archaeology of this interesting corner of Europe, together 
with much trustworthy inference and suggestion. Some 
new plates have been added, and the omission of an index 
from the first edition has been supplied. 

Mr. Blunt’s Chelsea guide strikes us as very good. We 
wish the paper had been less highly glazed, and something 
warmer in tint; but these are small points, on which tastes 
will differ. Although Mr. Blunt makes little claim to 
original research, we must credit him with a good deal of 


originality. One perceives immediately that he has 
thought out a clear working plan. The book is arranged 
on the basis of two itineraries, the first (the most interest¬ 
ing) taking riverside Chelsea, the second striking inland. 
For each of these itineraries a special map, not too large, 
and very easily folded, is supplied in a convenient part of 
the book, and on each the itinerary is marked in red. 
Once this simple arrangement is grasped, all is plain; 
Mr. Blunt squares his shoulders to the task of guidance. 
It is, of course, along the river side that his talk becomes 
glowing. Chelsea was essentially a river-side village, and 
the real Chelsea can be seen even now only from the river. 
There, or within sight of the water, the reverend things 
of the place group themselves: the church, Carlyle’s 
house, Turner’s cottage, Lindsey House, Cheyne Walk, 
and ike sites of Sir Thomas More’s house, Winchester 
House, Henry’s VIII.’s Manor House, &c., &c. But we 
are not going to thread old Chelsea together. Mr. Blunt’s 
book is to be read on the spot; every sentence is written 
with that idea; and, by the way, there are blank pages 
left for your inmost thoughts as you gaze at the old brick 
house in which Bossetti oould not persuade Mr. Meredith 
to live. You don’t know the story? Bossetti wanted 
everyone with brains, and a heart at all like his own, to 
live with him. He asked Buskin, and Mr. Swinburne, 
and G. P. Boyce, and his brother William, and Mr. 
Meredith. 

Mr. Meredith rather irresponsibly agreed to occupy a 
couple of rooms there, should the lease be effeoted. One 
morning, shortly after Bossetti moved in, Mr. Meredith, 
who was living in Mayfair, drove over to Chelsea to 
inspect his new apartments. “ It was past noon [this is 
Mr. Meredith’s own account] ; Bossetti had not yet risen, 
although it was an exquisite day. On the breakfast table, 
on a huge dish, rested five thick slabs of bacon upon 
which five rigid eggs had slowly bled to death. Presently 
Bossetti appeared in dressing-gown and slippers down at 
heel, and devoured the dainty repast like an ogre.” This 
decided Mr. Meredith. He did not even trouble to look 
at his rooms, but sent in a quarter’s rent that afternoon, 
and remained in Mayfair, where eggs and bacon were 
presumably more appetisingly served. 

We can recommend Mr. Blunt’s guide to anyone who 
wishes to explore one of the most fascinating of London 
suburbs; it is a model of helpfulness. 

Mr. Murray’s excellent Handbooks to Greece and Con¬ 
stantinople are each in new editions. In the Greece the new 
French discoveries at Delphi have been carefully noted, and 
the work of archaeological schools at Corinth, Melos, Paros, 
&c., has also been taken into account whenever necessary. 
The Constantinople handbook contains a re-written account 
of the Imperial Museum, and the Map of Ancient Con¬ 
stantinople has been revised by Prof, van Millingen. 


Two Literary Exercises. 

The Story of Eros and Psyche from Apuleius, and the First 
Book of the Iliad of Homer. Done into English by 
Edward Carpenter. (Swan Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 

Of the two pieces which make up this little book, the 
writing of the former must have been by far the easier, 
because Mr. Carpenter merely retells the story, thus 
drawing attention to his manner of telling, his literary 
craftmanship; he does not invite comparison- with the 
original or with Adlington’s classic. It is quite otherwise 
with his verse-rendering of the Iliad. Here it is inevitable 
that two tests will be applied: are we helped to feel and 
understand the original better from the rhythm and 
language of the translation? and is there sufficient 
vitality and interest in the narrative to hold the attention 
of readers ignorant of Greek ? No one now, thanks to 
criticism, dares to turn Homer into rhymed pentameters 
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(Pope’s Iliad is an original poem, and not a translation); 
and there can be little question that Homer flows better in 
English hexameters than Dante does in imitations of the 
triple rhyme or Virgil in any of the ordinary metres. The 
reason is not far to seek: it lies in the primitireness of 
Homer’s theme. His story is of a people just emerging 
into civilisation. As Mr. Carpenter says, in a very short 
but suggestive introduction, “On the whole, it will be 
found very helpful to mentally compare the Greeks of the 
Iliad as to manners and customs with the North American 
Indians or African Kafirs and Zulus a few years back.” 
It is this simplicity of subject-matter, both the words and 
ideas being those of a pastoral and seafaring folk living in 
clans, which makes the hexameter—the least conventional 
metre—eminently suitable for translating Homer. All 
epics written in the youth of the world can be rendered 
with precision in the original metres. Morris’s Beowulf is 
much more satisfying in verse than a prose translation 
would have been by the same hand. It is not so with 
artificial epics like the TEneid; the time, the atmosphere 
cannot be transferred, and there is nothing for it but to 
be content with prose versions. Mr. Carpenter’s hexa¬ 
meters read easily, the word-order is that of prose, there 
is no affectation of quaintness, and the meaning is always 
as transparent as that of the original. 

Let me not find thee again, old man, by the deep-bellied 
warships, 

Either tarrying now or turning back hereafter, 

Lest, indeed the god’s sceptre avail thee naught, nor his 
garland; 

For her I never will free—till old age itself overtake her, 
Far from her land, in Argos, as parcel and part of our 
household, 

Busy [by day] at the loom and sharing jmy couch [at 
even]. 

We quote below Clough’s rendering of the same passage 
for comparison: 

Old man, let me not, by the hollow ships of Achaia 
Lingering find you now, or henceforth ever appearing, 
Lest to defend you fail the staff and wreaths of Apollo. 

Her do I not release until old age come upon her, 

In my house in the land of Argos, far from her country. 
Stepping at the loom and in the chamber attending. 

Clough’s translation of wu iftov A l\o% avrioiaorav “and 
in the chamber attending” is preferable to Mr. Carpenter’s, 
and brings out much more forcibly the contrast; otherwise 
there is little to choose between the two versions. The 
second is a little rougher, and the word-order slightly 
more twisted. In both the translation is literal, and 
proves the suitability of the metre. 

Mr. Whibley, in his introduction to a reprint of Adling- 
ton’s translation (1566) of Apuleius’ Qoldtn Ass, refers to 
the Eros and Psyche episode as “an interlude which, 
although exquisitely planned and phrased, is yet the one 
conspicuous fault of the book.” Be this as it may, it is 
nevertheless this intercalated fable which has made 
Apuleius known to the many. It is not a little remark¬ 
able that a story which seems to be as old as the hills, to 
which neither time nor locality can be assigned, cannot be 
traced back farther than the second century a.d., and that 
Apuleius was the first—it is not conceivable that he could 
have wholly invented it—to tell the story. “To what 
extent Apuleius may have amplified, and elaborated the 
material that came to him, it would be impossible to say. 
As a writer he is full of invention, humour, lively wit, 
and varied learning and experience.” Mr. Andrew Lang 
has very carefully examined the fable, but without 
establishing anything definite as to its sources. This is 
the way in which the author describes the first sight 
Psyche has of her husband Eros: 

But the instant the light fell that way, and the mysteries 
of the couch were revealed, she beheld the very gentlest 
and sweetest of all wild creatures, even Eros himself, the 
beautiful God of Love, there fast asleep ; at sight of whom 


the glad flame of the lamp shone doubly bright, and even 
the wicked knife repented of its edge. 

But as for Psyche, astounded at such a vision, she lost 
control of her senses; and, faint, and deadly pale, and 
trembling all over, fell on her knees, and indeed would 
have hid the knife in her own bosom, had it not nimbly 
(as it were of its own accord) slipped from her hand. And 
now, faint and unnerved as she was, it was new life to 
her to gaze on those divine features ... to see his dewy 
wings of dazzling whiteness and fair smooth body such as 
Yenus might well have given birth to. 


Devon for Ever! 

Nummits and Crummits. By Sarah Hewett. (Burleigh.) 

Love of county (to describe which Borne diminutive 
variant of “ patriotism” ought to be coined) never reaches 
so intense a degree of warmth as with Devonians. 
Yorkshiremen, Northumbrians, men of Kent, Comishmen, 
all may be glowing sons of their especial soil; but it is to 
Devon that we go for the most exultant filial joy. Not 
only in life, but in literature ; for what other county can 
bring forward such pages as have been written of Devon 
by Kingsley, Blackmore, Mr. Baring-Gould, and Mr. 
Eden Pmllpotts—to name these only ? 

And now comes another good Devonian to do reverence 
to the mother county: a smaller voice, it is true, but a 
sincere one. Namm.it* and Crummits is a collection of 
quaint Devonians. To other historians Miss (or Mrs.) 
Hewett leaves the highroad story—whereon the mile¬ 
stones are such noble Devonshire names as Francis Drake 
—and concerns herself merely with the byways. Her title 
comes from this scrap of doggerel on “ Meal Times” : 

A wee-bit and breakfast, 

A stay-bit and dinner, 

A nummit and a crummit, 

And a bit arter supper. 

Superstitions, weather saws, old songs, comic stories, 
quaint personages—these are Miss Hewett’s material, and 
she sets them down very pleasantly. Bamfylde Moore 
Carew is here, for example, and so is Joanna Southcott. 
So also are the Gheritons, the North Devon savages, and 
though one now and then may regret that the delicate 
hand of a woman is setting forth their histories, rather 
than that of a sociologist of sterner stuff, yet they lack not 
interest. 

In the Gheritons we are particularly interested, because 
they are so recent: this wild family of Amazons and 
Ishmaels dwelt in primitive barbarity within sixteen miles 
of Exeter, as nigh our own day as the seventies. The 
Gheritons lived on their own freehold in a state of un¬ 
paralleled uncleanliness and tribal completeness. The 
patriarch of the family favoured, like Diogenes, a barrel 
lined with brake fern. They married not but multiplied 
exceedingly; they stole, and now and then laid waste 
the neighbouring farms; they obeyed no laws and 
treated all strangers with violence. At length, in the 
seventies, the march of civilisation proved too much for 
them and the Gheritons disappeared, That is as far as 
the story goes. But the point is, where are they now ? It 
would be worth while to track down some of the 
descendants. A stock that clung so picturesquely to the 
old order would make a good study. 

Among Miss Hewett’s stories we like best the report of 
the goose stealing case. Mr. Lambshead’s goose Sally was 
stolen by Samuel Scrane. Mr. Lambshead went to Scrane’s 
and identified his property. After Mr. Lambshead had 
given the court the account of this identification and the 
goose’s joy at regaining his master, this dialogue ensued : 

Magistrate’s Clerk : This seems far too ridiculous for 
belief. Did anyone witness the mutual recognition be¬ 
tween you and the goose. 
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Lambshead : Whativer be telling about, sir? You 
spayketli so tine there’s no understanding aw’ee; but 
s'pose you be axing who ’twas zeed my guze Bailie re¬ 
cognise me ? Why, then, when I went to Scrane’s ’ouze, 
Billy Chubb and Nick Stradles went with me, and they 
both aw’m zeed Bailie rin tu me. 

Magistrate's Clerk : Did you, Chubb, see the goose 
when she recognised Limbehead ? 

Billy Chubb : ’Ess, by Gor, I did, and ’twas a sight 
for sore eyes, I kin tell’ee, for when thickee old gennelman 
went Yore and caled she, ’er ’umed tu’n a-hissing and 
a-tissing as if ’twas ’er father. When us lukei into the 
back-’ouze nobody cude tell wan guze from t’other; but 
the very instant ’er master spoke, ’er up and ’urned tu’u 
and rubbed ’er ’ead agin his legs so loving as a cheel. 
Mr. Lambshead mutched ’er down awver ’er head and 
neck and ’er was so plaized as Punch, ’er was. 

Miss Hewett does not always tell stories well. We do 
not consider her version of the old story of the parson and 
the pup is so good as the simpler non-Devonian form. It 
will be remembered that a visiting parson, conversing 
after service with the clerk, excused the shortness of his 
sermon on the ground that his dog ate up some of the manu¬ 
script. Whereupon the clerk is made to say : “ Lor! now, 
zir, did ’er ate um all up ? I waradee yu widden mind 
letting our passen ’ome yer have a pup of your dog, 
widdee now ? for he du mapperv a darned sight tu long tu 
plaise us, most times.” Now, that is altogether too long. 
The point comes out with more distinctness if the clerk is 
merely made to reply, earnestly: “I wish, sir, you’d 
let our parson have one of her pups.” 


Literature. 

The Rhodesians. By “ Stracey Chambers.” (John Lane.) 

The South African difficulty has produced a great deal of 
writing but very little literature. This little book is, 
however, literature. It is very grim, very sordid, very 
slight; but it lives. It has the true note. And not only 
is it authentic, it is also shapely. The author is an im¬ 
pressionistic artist, with a particular gift for separating 
the important from the unimportant. Taken piecemeal 
the book is, as we have said, very slight; but the cumula¬ 
tive effect is extraordinary. So quietly the author adds 
detail to detail that one may at the moment miss her purpose 
altogether; but then, after laying the book aside, the 
picture begins to assert itself, and goes on growing, until 
one’s mind is filled with a disheartening impression, in 
which are blended the hot sun, the poor little struggling 
wives, the tawdry townships, the down-at-heels bread¬ 
winners, the seamy-lived speculators, the resentful Kaffirs, 
the dust, the heat, the whiskey, and all the other in¬ 
gredients of financial imperialism and immature colonisa¬ 
tion. 

As stories pure and simple, these episodes will probably 
be voted dull. It is too much to expect a public accus¬ 
tomed to unfaltering symmetry in romance to be interested 
in such wayward and ragged emotions as have play among 
dispirited colonists in a disappointing tropical £1 Dorado. 
Whether they are really dull or not is a matter of tempera¬ 
ment. I’eisonally, we have found them interesting. Best 
of all, perhaps, is “ The Knot in the Loin Cloth,” which is 
both a narrative of fact and a terrible little parable of the 
white man’s progress. A passage from the beginning of 
this masterly story will illustrate the author’s direct 
method. A few Englishmen—loafers, tramps, officials— 
are loungiDg about a store when a consumptive Kaffir 
comes into view, limping through the heat. 

A man reclining in a deck-chair looked up with an 
imprecation: “ Trust the blooming Kafir to make himself 
a nuisance ; if it isn’t their bally crops, it’s their precious 
bodies - anything to upset the labour market—curse them! 
It’s their climate; so why can’t they stick it, that’s what 
I want to know ?” 


But no oue present finding himself in a position to solve 
this enigma, his inquiry remained unanswered, and he 
was forced to fall back for solace on an ancient number of 
the Strand Magazine. 

Meanwhile, the black speck on the road loomed larger. 
“ The boy ” bore the customary long slick, to which was 
fastened his various goods and chattels—a cooking-pot 
and accoidion (lied up in a red handkerchief), a brightly- 
coloured blanket, and the boots he had taken off when 
fording the swollen stream a mile or so back as well as to 
flounder through the squelching slash, for no primitive 
Kafir ever cares to soil his foot-gear, which he wears 
more with an eye to personal adornment than use. The 
group of men, having nothing better to do, took stock of 
the black, as he slowly, and with evident weariness and 
pain, made his way up the slight ascent. 

“The brute’s about ready to peg out,” observed one of 
the railway men. 

“Takes a darn’d lot to kill a nigger,” returned another. 

“ I remember passing him upon the Balisbury road 
about two days ago, and he looked about reidy to corpse 
it then,” remarked the older of the two tramps, “ and I’ve 
not been travelling fast.” 

“ A mine boy,” again observed the first speaker; “ they 
all seem to go that way when they’ve worked the ‘ low 
levels ’ any time—no stamina.” 

“ Or too frequent ‘ shifts,’ ” suggested another. “ I’m 
dashed if I know how any man, black or white, can stand 
the fumes of the dynamite without caving in.” 

The matter of the story we shall not reveal. The reader 
must seek the book for it. 

The author of The Rhodesians, we would say in con¬ 
clusion, has done with her few strokes more to bring 
European Rhodesia home to us than scores of the Char¬ 
tered Company’s blue-books and huge volumes oould do. 
She has performed a remarkable impressionistic feat. 


Other New Books. 

An Old Family. By Moxsionoe Seton. 

Here American aristocracy lifts up its head. The author 
is the Roman Catholic Bishop of Jersey City, and a 
descendant in the oldest cadet line from the main branch 
of the 8etons—viz., that of Seton of Parbroath. He gave 
forty years to the collecting of his material—a circumstance 
which, he thinks, requires some apology in view of Paul’s 
advice to Timothy and Titus to “ avoid foolish questions ” 
and “ endless genealogies.” Alas for Paul, the more recon¬ 
dite the questions and the more endless the genealogy, the 
greater the temptation to explore both. Moreover, the 
provocation of the “ insolence of wealth ” and the claims 
now “ advanced in every direction by Americans who 
aspire to Society ” has strengthened the author’s impulse 
to record the history of the Seton family and its American 
branch. The name of Seton is reverberant with Scottish 
history, and even to those who know least about it it is a 
kind of shibboleth. One expects it to emerge from almost 
any song or tale of Scotland, as in the Lord of the Isles : 

Where’s Nigel Bruce, and De la Have, 

And valiant Seton—where are they r 
Where Somervile, the kind and free P 
And Fraser, flower of chivalry ? 

The Setons, like all Scotland’s noble families, were of 
Norman origin, and they are of the few families who can 
4)6 traced right back to Norman soil. 

All this is set forth in procession by the author. 
Throughout this portion of his work he is but following 
in the footsteps of other historians of the family, notably, 
of course, Sir Richard Maitland of Lethingiton, who 
annalised the family down to 1599. A completed history 
of the family, by Mr. George Seton, was published four 
years ago. In general interest the best pages in Dr. 
Seton’s work are those in which he describes his own 
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childhood in his father’s mansion on an estate now 
practically swallowed np in New York: 

We were brought up in aristocratic Beclusion. Our 
aDcieut Scotch descent, our gentle English connexions, 
and the social superiority of our family were made familiar 
to us from childhood ; while the heirlooms and miniatures, 
and old letters with armorial seals upon them, would be 
tangible witnesses of our association with other lands and 
other ages. . . . Our nearest visitors lived five miles 
away. . . . Our only railroad station was WiDiaua’s 
Bridge, three miles distant, which my father used to say 
was quite near enough to a gentleman’s house; and he 
usually preferred to drive the twelve or fifteen miles down 
the old Boston post road, through West Farms and 
Harlem, to the City. Like all the Colonial families, my 
father had a stock of old Madeira. . . . The late Cardinal 
(then Archbishop) McCloskey, who was a guest, spoke to 
me once about tbe inestimable flavour of that wine. . . . 
The fire always seemed brighter and pleasanter to me 
because the hickory and chestnut and beechwood logs and 
the hemlock cones came from our own place. . . . Our 
Fourth of July fireworks used to gather the villagers to 
o jr front lawn, which watf free that evening to all. 

What a novel there is here! This island of peace and 
pride being overtaken by railways, trusts, electricity, 
“ notions," and New York—even by patriotism, for Dr. 
Seton says that theirs was the only house around which 
either had a flag, or ever thought of raising it. Dr. 
Seton is amply justified of his long labour. 

France Sirce 18 i 4 . By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s work, or the greater part 
of it, has, if we mistake not, already appeared in the shape 
of a series of articles in one of the English reviews, though 
no mention is made of the fact in this volume. However, 
that does not detract from the interest of this study by a 
capable observer of a most important period of French 
history. M. de Coubertin holds, and rightly, we think, 
that historians have made a great mistake in splitting up 
the history of France since the death of Napoleon I. into 
periods perfectly distinct from each other. All these 
phases have a continuity which M. de Coubertin en¬ 
deavours to bring out, and with success, though perhaps 
all his conclusions will not meet with universal acceptance. 
Three French nations have been struggling with one 
another during the past century; in the centre the real 
French nation, which has always called for repose. “ She 
is naturally somewhat apathetic, and suffers herself to be 
circumvented rather too easily; but, after all, she is the true 
France, and it is impossible to understand her history if 
we do not see in her the victim of those others, Re¬ 
actionaries and Jacobins, who for eighty years have 
outraged her turn by turn.” The Reactionaries and the 
Jacobins have always entertained a lively hatred for each 
other, and the true France has suffered in consequence. 
But M. de Coubertin holds that the Hundred Days was the 
period of greatest misfortune for modern France. In 1814 
Louis XVIII. had come back as a heaven-sent sovereign, 
and no one imagined that his throne could be overturned. 
The ease with which he fell in 1815 destroyed the prestige 
of the Royal family, and paved the way for the intermin¬ 
able revolutions and disturbances which have followed. 
Those interested in the France of to-day will find this 
book suggestive and informing. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Oxford Rowing. By the Rev. W. E. Sherwood. 

Mr. Sherwood, it will be remembered, rowed for Oxford 
in 1873 and 1874, and, with a few years’ interval, has been 
treasurer of the O.U.B.C. ever since. He is, therefore, 
peculiarly fitted to deal with a matter which has demanded 
much patient research in official and other papers, and 
the result is a book worthy of the subject. The first half 
of the volume is the more interesting, and deals with the 
history of rowing and of the various races of Oxford from 
the earliest known time. Incidentally Mr. Sherwood 


points out that Thackeray makes the Rev. Bute Crawley 
stroke the Christ Church boat in his undergraduate days, 
taking ten years to pay off his college debts, and accom¬ 
plishing this in 179—. Thackeray thus antedates the 
races at Oxford by at least thirty years: a curious and 
interesting little bit of criticism. The larger half of the 
book is token up with statistics of the races. There are 
two excellent indexes, and the volume is well illustrated 
with photographs and with reproductions of old prints 
(Henry Frowde.) 


Fiction. 

Joan of the Sword Rand. By S. R. Crockett. 

(Ward, Lock & Co. 6s.) 

A man in woman’s clothing — that was the charm of 
“ Charley’s Aunt.” The same, and the converse withal, 
constitute the charm of Joan of the Sword. All resemblance 
between the play and the novel there cease ; in the former 
case ludicrous incongruity was the object; in the latter— 
whatever the object—a grateful warmth and intimacy of 
sex-feeling is the result. Absurd as it may seem to those 
who think of Mr. Crockett as the ex-minister, his new 
novel contains more than a touch reminding one of Mile, 
de Maupin and Rosette. The pleasant trepidations which 
he excites in an unaustere critic are enhanced by the fact 
that he has laid his scenes in regions contiguous to that 
ruled over by Hugo of “ the Red Axe,” and has fixed his 
period a few years after that hero’s accession to the mythi¬ 
cal princedom of Plassenburg. There is really no limit to the 
riot a man’s fancy can run m a country and an age which 
are both of his own invention. Yet Mr. Crockett does set 
himself a limit. True love is instant and irrevocable in its 
pages and marriage is the goal of even the basest of his 
characters. But his rhetorical flourishes would still bear 
subjugation. “ I am the Duchess of Hohenstein,” says 
Joan, “ and I do not leave this boat till I know in what 
place I am, and who this may be that cries ‘ Follow! ’ to 
the daughter of Henry the Lion! ” And rhetoric bedizens 
even the supreme moment when a desperate woman is 
about to fire the enemy’s powder-magazine. Needless to 
say, when the heroine’s brother “ knew very well that he 
was going to lps death . . . none would have discovered 
from his bearing that there was aught upon his mind of 
graver concern than the fit of a doublet or, perhaps, the 
favour of a pretty maid-of-honour.” But, for alt that, 
Mr. Crockett is master of a very vigorous and picturesque 
style; he knows and reveals a great deal about woman- 
nature, and he has a sense of humour which can express 
itself in whole scenes and not in mere intermittent guffaws. 
The Cardinal’s interview with the Pope, for instance, 
is an excellent piece of comedy. 


The Angel of Chance. By G. G. Chatterton. 

(John Long. 6s.) 

Chance was certainly an angel to endow an ill-provided 
orphan with £4,000 a year; but the title of the story, and 
its rather pretentious motto, do not prevent the reader 
from being slightly bored by the obvious lack of artistic 
intention which characterises the performance as a whole. 
Rachel Meredith swims beautifully, and her admirer, who 
has made her acquaintance in the water, loses his prefer¬ 
ence for the affected and petite woman. Of the latter we 
are told : “ She fluttered away in the froth of the waves, 
and down she sank finally in the salt sea-water, where 
floated unconsciously the leg of Rachel Meredith above 
her grave! ” Such jocosity is slightly inept. 

Mrs. Grundy is displeased when she discovers that the 
pair have swum to shore in curtailed raiment to avoid 
spending a night together on the pier, and her anger 
causes their abrupt separation. The reader is sorry, but 
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cannot fail to remark that they might have had the in¬ 
telligence to throw their discarded garments into the sea 
instead of leaving them as compromising evidence on the 
pier. 

A horrid system of punctuation, and a tendency to a 
frank ugliness of phraseology, do not conceal the fact that 
Mr. Chatterton is master of a clever and engaging style. 
The bits of seascape and landscape which he proffers us 
are touched with personality. Here is one who can speak 
of “ purple willow-herb and golden hawkweed, campion red 
and white, the speedwell thrusting bright blue eye up 
through the delicate yellow cinquefoil.” He is friends 
with Nature. His rector and curate, too, are very well 
done, the former so chronically comfortable, the latter a 
“ dusty cyclist with [a] bag of infant’s clothing swung 
cumbrously from his machine.” Poor, awkward altruist, 
it is a pity that he fell in love with the heroine when he 
could not even open a gate properly ! In fine, The Angel 
of Chance is a pleasant book, though, as we have suggested, 
deficient in motive power. 


Notes on Novels. 

\These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

Tub Knights of the Cboss. By Heneyk Sienkiewicz. 

The size of this novel is appalling. It is issued in two 
volumes, called “ First Half ” and “ Second Half,” and is 
accompanied by a “ group ” portrait of the author and 
his translator, Mr. Jeremiah Curtin. The work should act 
as a kind of sandbank in which the American enthusiasm 
for historical novels can bury itself. The period is that 
of the Hussite Wars, wars which arose out of “ ideas of 
race and religion which were bom in Bohemia." (Dent. 
2 vols. 68. each.) 

African Nights’ Entertainment. By A. J. Dawson. 

We have here fifteen stories by the author of Bismillah, 
full of verve and colour, and dealing with the contact of 
Europeans and Moors. The sixth story is typical, and 
tells how Clare Maybum’s soul was fired and melted by 
Moroccan life, its heat and hues, its veiled women, its 
despotism and stoicism, “ the unchanging picturesqueness 
of the Thousand and One Nights, the dramatic inevitability 
of the Old Testament.” All this was very detrimental to 
the claims of her engaged lover, Algernon Taunton, with 
his milk and water correctness, his “ impossible checked 
knickerbockers, his Chippendale legs . . . and his little 
remarks about ‘ Oriental effects.’" The Byronic happened. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Bux. By Frank Norris. 

“A Love Idyll,” by the able author of Shanghaied 
and McTeague. Blix is the nickname of the heroine, 
given to her by Conde Rivers when they decide on a 
Platonic friendship. Blix is San Francisco girlhood at its 
whitest, ripest, best. Conde writes stories, and is just 
“ convalescing from Maupassant ” when we meet him. 
Blix’s family, the Bessemers, supply some delightful 
youngsters. Novels are written, and sunsets dye the floor 
of the Pacific. The story makes for fun and happiness. 
(Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

Social Sinners. By Emile A. Palier. 

An extremely crude story of politics and adultery. The 
hero, in the height of his ambition, is a candidate for 
Congress, a husband, the father of two illegitimate 
children, and the lover of a third woman. Much of the 
story reads very much like a vulgar police report. (New 
York: Abbey Press.) 


Outridden. By Fox Russell. 

A sporting novel by the author of Cross Country Remi¬ 
niscences. Hounds bay through the book, and horses 
leave hardly room for the characters. “ Lovers in truth 
they were,” we read at last, “though Jack Stanforth and 
Geraldine Leycester have been married for eighteen 
months or more. ... A grand-looking bay horse trots 
up at sound of the familiar voices, and rubs his nose 
affectionately against Jack’s sleeve and Geraldine’s hand.” 
(Everett. 2s.) 

By Anna, 

Daughters of Pleasure. Comtesse de Bremont. 

A story of theatrical life, its jealousies, and dangers. 
We are much in theatres, before and behind the scenes; 
and in the end the three heroines, Athene, Hera, and 
Neara, emerge with laurels, characters, and husbands. 
(Greening. 6s.) 

The Beautiful Mrs. Leach. By Winifred Graham. 

Unhesitating melodrama. Marriage in the first chapter 
is followed by murder in the second, and there is mystery, 
sin, rouge-et-noir, “The Avenging Voice,” &c. But at 
last: “ He laughed gaily at her words, catching her to his 
heart, and the gold-fish rose upon the surface of the still 
water to watch that fond embrace.” (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 

Caged! By Headon Hill. 

Some misprints are funny. The first sentence of this 
“Romance of a Lunatic Asylum” reads: “It was in 
1857—the year of Mutiny and Terror, when the cries of 
women and children went up to Heavan for mercy and 
found it not.” Somehow—we don’t know why—this quite 
prepared us for Flash Alf and his crimes; and the gruesome 
“Grey House,” where a series of heartrending shrieks 
suggests to the proprietor “ one of those pretty dears in 
the refractory ward ”; and the diamond worth £60,000, 
to steal which Flash Alf goes to India while other 
characters languish in the Grey House. “ You had 
forgotten the old well ? ” says one of the characters. But 
the author has forgotten nothing. The story is all excite¬ 
ment. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

The Prison House. By Jane Jones. 

“ A young man married is a man that’s marred ” is the 
quotation over the fourteenth chapter, and over the 
fifteenth: “ Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded 
each other.” It was the case of a man of the world 
married to a woman who knew nothing, and shrank from 
London, and evil, and life generally. She disliked Society, 
and wanted her husband to go to church. “ Every Sunday 
morning and every Sunday afternoon Mary wrestled for 
her husband’s soul.” A second woman appeared, and had 
her reign; then came what little balm was left in Gilead. 
A sombre story. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Spun Yarn. By Morgan Robertson. 

Sixteen stories of sea life, naval and mercantile. The 
second story, “ The Brain of a Battle-ship,” ends 
gloriously: “ ‘ Rise up,’ said Mr. Clarkson, as they 
surrounded him; ‘ rise up, Daniel Drake Nelson 
Farragut Finnegan. You are small potatoes and few in 
the hill; you are shamefully drunk and your nose bleeds; 
you are stricken with Spanish mildew, and you smell 
vilely—but you are immortal. You have been a disgrace 
to the service, but Fate in her gentle irony has redeemed 
you, permitting you, in one brief moment of your mis¬ 
spent life, to save your country the command of the seas— 
to guide, with your sub-conscious self, the finest battle-ship 
the science of this world has constructed to glorious 
victory.’ . . . But Finnegan only snored.” (Richards. 6s.) 
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A Novelist of the Unknown.* 

Eybbyone knows that Mr. Wells, as a novelist, has two 
fields of vision. Broadly speaking, one is stellar, the other 
mundane. In the one he looks for big things that may 
be, in the other for little things that are. He must be a 
singular reader who is not struck by the divergencies of 
power which have given us the Time Machine and Mr. 
Hoopdriver’s bicycle; which have shown us the Martians 
devasting London, and Mr. Lewisham devastated by love. 
Yet we would remark that the distance between these two 
fields is more than obviously great. For whenever Mr. 
Wells returns—we had almost written “homeward plods 
his weary way ”—from Mars, or from the forward abysms 
of Time, to this dull little nineteenth-century Earth, he 
straightway throws off the trappings of distances and noons 
and sits down to depict suburban manners. His gestures 
no longer connote measureless ether, or a fifth sense. He 
does not even call the nations into his study, like Mr. 
Kipling, or desire, with Stevenson, to dwell in the utter¬ 
most parts of the sea and be the Ariel of Literature. Un¬ 
spoiled by the influences of the Pleiades, he dissects the 
mind of a Kensington draper’s-assistant; unblinded by 
visions of Science in her glory, he tells us how a student 
jilted Science for a poor girl in Glapham. 

Now there is one description which applies to Mr. 
Wells in both these characters. To discover it would be 
something of a feat if it were anything more than this: 
that in both he is breaking fresh ground, in both he is an 
explorer. Not in Mars and not in Clapham has he stepped 
in another man’s tracks. Hoopdriver, with his pins and 
aspirations, was as much to seek, really, as Graham and 
his flying machine. So far, then, Mr. Wells is revealed 
as the most enterprising of novelists, exploiting a planet 
and a draper’s shop as calmly as Cinquevalli tosses a 
cannon ball with a pea. But the simile—like every simile 
— calls for correction. There are profound literary 
differences to be named and considered. We deny in toto 
(to use a loved phrase of Smithers in Love and Mr. 
Lewisham) that Mr. Wells’s stellar novels are to be com¬ 
pared with his mundane novels. That seems a strong 
view, but it is our view. We hear an opponent blurt: 
“ Consider the imagination of The War of the Worlds’' 
But the word “imagination” does not satisfy us here. 
Four-fifths of what passes for “imagination” in Mr. 
Wells’s scientific novels is not essential imagination; it is 
rather the skilful—the absolutely daring and decorative— 
use of science. It is science in purple; science producing 
her “effects”—the glory and smoke of the “experiment”; 
science rehearsing what she will be. When Mr. Wells 
appears to be soaring, he is really only calculating 
generously; when he seems to be creating, he is only 
playing behind the professor’s back; and the ladder by 
which he climbs, immeasurably aerial though it seems, is 
an extension ladder taken from the laboratory cupboard. 

* The Time Machine. By H. G. Wells. (189.3.) 

The War of the Worlds. By H. G. Wells. (1808.) 

The Wheels of Chance: A Holiday Adventure. By H. G. 

Wells. (1806.) 

Love and Mr. Lewisham. By H. G. Wells. (Harper, 1900.) 


Science, taking the bit between her teeth, can run 

g loriously amok among the principalities and powers; 

ut the Phaeton who gives her her head is not exercising 
his imagination—he is merely having a lark. We have 
a deeper objection to scientific novels. It is that their 
subject-matter is outside literature, and is, indeed, as 
noxious to literature as we feel that spiritualism is to 
life. We have the strongest conviction that scientific 
anticipations of the future of man and of the universe, 
even when, like Mr. Wells’s, they are brilliantly conceived, 
have no more to do with the art of the novel than The 
Battle of Borlting. 

These our troubles pass like a summer cloud when we 
turn to Mr. Wells’s two novels of human life, The Wheels 
of Chance (1898) and his new novel, Love and Mr. Lewis¬ 
ham. Here Mr. Wells is doing really fine work, and we 
use the word in a sense far beyond clever. To call 
such novels as these “ clever ” is the first infirmity 
of ignoble critics. Clever they are; and, if one must 
dabble in the word, we are prepared to rant with Laertes, 
and pile Pelions of proof on Ossas of assertion that Mr. 
Welt is clever. But we dislike the word, and we resent 
its application to a fine novelist. “ Clever ” in dealing 
with flesh and blood! Clever in tracing tears to their 
springs in the human heart! Clever in justifying the ways 
of God to men or of men to God! No. The great 
novelists cannot be thought of as clever. They are 
sagacious, charitable, wise, and tender. Was Scott clever, 
or Cervantes, or Sterne, or Dickens ? No one would use 
so base a word. It is just a suspicion of cleverness which 
causes a few minds to see an everlasting ghostly mark of 
interrogation at the end of every proclamation of the 
genius of Thackeray. It is precisely because we see in 
Mr. Wells those greater things—the sympathy of one who 
knows and the big hand of one who loves—that we feel 
eager about his work. If the analysis of the mind of 
Hoopdriver, the Kensington draper’s-assistant who longed 
for gentility, who cajoled and lied and blundered toward 
higher things, was clever, then assuredly it was a higher 
quality that saved The Wheels of Chance from being one 
long humorous butchery of Hoopdriver. It is indeed 
alight with humour, and Hoopdriver is not spared a single 
shaft of ridicule that a good man may give or take. But 
there is one thing that Mr. Wells never does, or allows his 
reader to do, and that is to-doubt the essential manhood, 
dignity, and native sweetness of the man who cannot help 
sticking pins into his lapels. You have the queerest 
feelings of regret as you see Hoopdriver’s back disappear 
with his bicycle into the stable yard attached to Messrs. 
Antrobus’s emporium in Kensington—his holiday, his 
dream of culture, his worship of a beautiful girl, all to be 
settled and adjusted in the intervals of “ Hoopdriver, 
Forward! ” 

In Love and Mr. Lewisham Mr. Wells’s qualities appear 
to even greater advantage. For one thing, this novel is a 
higher organism than The Wheels of Chance. In The 
Wheels of Chance the incidents of a bicycle chase through 
several counties supply a kind of material or mechanical 
interest—the easy interest of every chase. The analysis of 
character triumphs, but somewnat by emergence. In 
Love and Mr. Lewisham character is all; Mr. Wells is 
doing his best work all along. We are not going to 
describe the story in any detail. When we meet Mr. 
Lewisham he is a very young master—in fact, eighteen— 
at Whortley Proprietary School, Whortley, Sussex. There 
he “ hears his years before him, all the tumult of his 
life ” ; sees it every morning as his head comes through 
his shirt, and his eyes fall on the magnificent schema of 
study which he has pinned on the bedroom wall of his 
humble lodging. Chance-wise, he meets Ethel Henderson, 
and the pretty fools steal walks and talks and plight their 
love; and Mr. Lewisham is dismissed the school with his 
character (in the Proprietary School sense) considerably 
damaged. In London he toils at the Kensington Normal 
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Science School; toils manfully, little embarrassed by 
memories of Ethel, who has vanished into Clapham. The 
Career flourishes. It enlists a supporter, too, m a fellow- 
student, Miss Heydinger, a girl of the period, who en¬ 
courages him to wear the red tie of Socialism. Laboratory 
work, examinations, and glowing talks in the Gallery of 
Old Iron at the Museum with his Egeria. But Ethel 
is to come again into bis life, and she does it, so to speak, 
with a vengeance. More naturally than it sounds, he 
meets her in a darkened room, at a spiritualistic seance, 
whither he has gone in laughing scepticism with some 
fellow-students; meets her, too, as the docile accomplice 
of her step-father, Mr. Chaffeiy, in a despicable imposture. 
Her helplessness and her beauty and the old Whortley days 
are too much for his common sense and strength of will. 
And when he finds that Ethel is innocent at heart, though 
not quite in conscience, it is enough; he loves her, will 
save her. There are wonderful walks to Clapham, 
dwindling honours at the school, tears and dismays in 
Miss Heydinger’s bosom, and remorses (about the Career) 
which cannot be uttered. At times he sees all things 
with deadly clearness: 

He suddenly perceived with absolute conviction that 
after the stance he should have gone home and forgotten 
her. Why had he felt that irresistible impulse to seek her 
out P Why had his imagination spun such a strange web 
of impossibilities about herP He was involved now, 
foolishly involved. All his future was a sacrifice to this 
transitory ghost of love making in the streets. 

Transitory ghost it should have been, but was not. 
Marry the stepdaughter of a Chaffery, a quack, a blas¬ 
phemer of science! Marry on a legacy of one hundred 
pounds! A pretty pitiful marriage, full of its own mad 
sweetness. For she was sweet, was Ethel, and for a time 
her wifehood could hold its own against the Career. It 
was the bills and the price of coal that brought complete 
revelation : these, and the reproaches of Miss Heydinger, 
and the blankness of his scholastic prospects. The revul¬ 
sion, the rebellion, the final solution—need we speak of 
them ? Lewisham is submissive to Love, and passes with 
resolute resignation into the obscurity of a small home, 
parentage, and Clapham. The child is coming, and this — 
yes, this —is life; the other was just vanity; at any rate, it is 
over, quite over. The schema that had long lined a 
trunk is torn up without a pang—in the stillness of 
thought. 

That is the theme, and it is worked out with a searching 
analysis that would be merciless if it were not, in fact, so 
very merciful. We have need of such themes. Modern 
fiction will be regenerated by these faithful seizures of 
neglected types. It has great work to do in floating 
littie men (who are not little) and narrow lives (which yet 
globe all life) into our ken. Dickens did it by caricature, 
by an emphasis necessary in his day. But it has yet to be 
done in the noble manner; and it is much that for 
Mr, Horatio Sparkins we have now Mr. Hoopdriver. Let 
Mr. Wells travel this road. These two novels may be 
masterpieces or not (we should be the last to deny it); 
but we are certain that their production tends to create the 
atmosphere in which masterpieces are bom. Our own 
faith in his future is immovable, and we know not 
how we can pay him a less formal compliment than by 
saying that when we closed Love and Mr. Lewisham , full of 
gratitude and stimulations, we involuntarily groped for a 
definition of good novel writing which might celebrate 
our mood. And, groping, we found one which, with all 
its defects and biiarrerie, seems to sweep into its net every 
writer in whom is greatness, or the seed of greatness : a 
definition adapted from Coleridge: 

He writeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the great God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 


Things Seen. 

A Harvest Home. 

We went into the kitchen when the men had taken their 
tea, and found them sitting round the room on benches 
against the wall—Angus, Murdoch, Eachan, Duncan, and 
Ian, the boy. Their dogs, collies of uncertain breed, lay 
about the stone floor at their feet—Old Smart, the amiable 
and talented shepherd; Tweed, the one-eyed and dour, 
who detested strangers; Gloun and Sirdar, the boisterous 
friendly youngsters; and Chairl, the house-dog. All had 
done justice to the meal; and the men, having been 
awarded a wine-glass of neat whiskey with their pipes, 
were as silent and somnolently blissful as their dogs. 
They had three meals a day in this kitchen the year round, 
but the whiskey and tobacco were harvest extras. A 
glowing peat fire and one small misty lamp provided a 
sleepy light. On the huge dresser stood the “ maiden,” 
a last gleaning of corn, decorated and cherished till next 
year, when it would be given, for luck, to the first horse' 
taken out to “ shear” (reap). A grey parrot in a cage by 
the window cried “ Thug ad ! ” at intervals, the Gaelic for 
“ Get out! ” 

We suggested a reel, and the apathy of the Highlanders 
vanished. Our farmer host brought out his pipes, and we 
danced like maniacs to the weird stimulating music, two 
of the men taking off their boots to do their steps the 
better. How they flung up their arms and yelled! It 
was hard to believe they had been shearing since five a.m.; 
the firelight flickered on such ecstatic faces! Then, ex¬ 
hausted, we sat down while Angus, the bard, sang JBo-ro 
mo nighean dhonn Bhoidheach and songs of his own com¬ 
position. Once started, there was no stopping him, until 
someone remarked that Mrs. Angus might be sitting up. 
The effect was electrical. He rose and shook hands all 
round several times. 

“ I will no be keeping the leddies up,” he said gallantly, 
“ but I will be thinking this wass the bonniest harvest 
nicht I will effer be had.” 

The rest concurred. All but the parrot, who wanted to 
go to sleep. 

“ Thugad! ” she croaked peevishly, and the dreaming 
collies round the fire rose, stretched, and followed their 
masters out into the night. 


Juggernaut. 

The setting sun shone right down the village street: it 
lent the white road a dusty radiance, and glowed on the 
red roofs of the houses. It was Sunday evening, the first 
warm Sunday of the year. Cheerful groups stood in every 
doorway, shy youths and maidens lingered in dim corners, 
clean and uncomfortable children roamed restlessly from 
house to house. It was the hour of gossip, courtship, and 
tobacco. Suddenly someone cried “ Here comes a motor.” 
In an instant the road was empty. 

It came from the west, the golden sunset behind it. 
One moment it was a speck on the road, the next it was in 
our midst. As it tore through the twilight, this strange 
misshapen monster from an alien world seemed some 
horrible unoanny thing, the living chariot of an evil god. 
With a hoot and rattle it was past; but as it fled a boy, 
struck with a sudden passion for brute powers, cried out: 
“ I would like to go to heaven on that motor.” 

Beyond the village, where the fields come down to the 
highway, a flower had chosen to blossom in the very road. 
It was an extremely nice flower — upright, individual, 
impertinent. 

But the motor passed by—rapid, relentless, unswerving: 
and the flower was gone. 

Presently a vague scent of petroleum drifted slowly 
down to the village. 
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Two “ Punch” Books.* 

• 

Week after week the remark, “Another poor number 
of Punch," may be made; but it matters nothing. In 
the aggregate—in the “ loomp ”— Punch always scores, 
is always satisfying. As one turns over the leaves of a 
bound volume the inferior recedes into the background, 
the genuine holds the eye. 

The little volume entitled An Evening with "Punch" 
has been very well prepared by its anonymous editor. 
We cannot agree with everything he says — we must 
demur, for example, to his description of Mr. H. W. 
Lucy as the “ greatest of diarists ”—but his taste in 
humour is fairly satisfying, although, by the necessities 
of the case, he has been compelled to include a great deal 
of rather thin and excessively out-of-date padding, not 
because it is first-rate, but because it was needful to 
illustrate the manner of such venerable jokers as Albert 
Smith and Gilbert a Beckett, to name only these. A paper 
like Punch must always have a permanent bodyguard of 
writers ready to supply, not humour itself, but that which 
stands for humour. It is, indeed, one of the secondary 
uses of a comic journal to bring home to each generation 
the symbols of humour. Now and then the real thing is 
supplied, as when Punch had the good fortune (to keep the 
illustrations to our own day) to stimulate Mr. Anstey to 
study the “voces populi,’’ or when Mr. Bumand’s 
“Happy Thoughts” began. But, for the most part, 
Punch, together with its journalistic companions, uses 
counters rather than current coin. The printed pun, for 
example, unless it is as good as Hood’s, has not the true 
ring; and Punch has latterly loved puns far too well. The 
younger generation to-day cares nothing for the printed 
pun, and not much more for the spoken. It does not, how¬ 
ever, suit the book of the bodyguard of a comic paper to 
recognise this, and the tiresome old convention therefore 
goes on. 

But we are drifting into an indictment of Punch, while 
all the time we are in the best possible humour with it. 
For the Evening with "Punch" has left us smiling and 
happy, so full-flavoured is it—so ripe and wise and 
shrewd, and now and then so gloriously comic. Whoever 
acted as editor holds the right opinion of Charles Keene— 
that penetrating humorist and humanist and magnificent 
artist. What a pencil was his! Look at its superb, 
dashing strokes. Another man would toil all day at a 
turnip field: Keene’s hand made a score of rapid move¬ 
ments, and behold! not only a turnip-field, but an October 
breeze that you can sniff and tingle under, blowing across 
it! Look on p. 89 at the miserable street scene which 
Leech considered good enough to stand above his joke, 
and then recollect how Keene transferred horses and traffic 
to paper. There are great examples of black and white 
in this book ; there is Sir John Tenniel’s “ Mose’ in 
Egitto” (on p. 165); there is Doyle’s “Napoleon of 
Peace ” (on p. 127); there is a field scene by Bandolph 
Caldecott, full of atmosphere (on p. 43); there is Mr. 
Samboume’s beautiful naiad (on p. 41). But the greatest 
master of the medium was Charles Keene. On laying this 
book aside it is Keene’s strokes that dominate the memory. 
And his gift for character, within his boundaries, was per¬ 
fect. Look at the soldier’s face on p. 177 ; look at the sub¬ 
missive husband on p. 145; look at the struggling Scots¬ 
man on p. 101; and at the old gentleman on p. 37 starting 
at the mandate “Let loose the gorgonzola”; and look at 
the Economist describing the horrors of London in the 
“Bang went saxpence” picture on p. 27. Keene was so 
fine a judge of a joke. He worked at them so lovingly, 
with so rich an appreciation. Some of the best are here. 

In A Peep into "Punch ” Keene is even better repre¬ 
sented, but unfortunately the pictures are reduced to so 

* An Evening with “ Punch.” (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) 

A Peep into “ Punch." By J. Holt Schooling. (Newnes.) 


small a scale—almost to postage-stamp size—that the 
merits of the draughtsman evaporate, and only the joke 
remains. The iokes are well selected, and we must be 
grateful for small mercies; but it is a hard thing to lose 
Keene’s lines. Still Keene’s pencil was only the half of 
him ; his sense of fun was the other half, and his joy in 
the humours of volunteers, of Scotchmen, of parsonages, 
of rustics, and of inebriety is here. It speaks volumes for 
the spirit of England’s martial amateurs that they survived 
Keene’s delicious ridicule. On p. 286 of A Peep into 
"Punch ” is one of his most acceptable volunteer jests— 
the excited appeal of Capt. WilkmSbn to Major Walker, 
of the firm of Wilkinson, Walker & Co., Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents: “Don’t you think we’d better bring our 
Bight Wing round to attack the Enemy’s Flank, so as to 
prevent them occupying those empty houses we have to 
let in Barker’s Lane?” The author of A Peep into 
“ Punch," by the way, is Mr. J. Holt Schooling, the 
ingenious statistician, who month after month instructs 
the readers of the popular magazines in such curious and 
valuable matters as the distance which would be covered 
by all the cigarettes smoked by Mr. Labouchere in a year 
were they placed together in a line. Mr. Schooling for 
the time being has forgotten his statistics, and has pre¬ 
sented instead a very clear and informing account of the 
birth and career of the Fleet-street sage and of all his 
colleagues. A Peep into "Punch" is a book into which 
one dips and dips again, to the complete rout of the duties 
of the day. 

Another humorist to whom justice is done in An 
Evening with "Punch" is Captain Howard. It gave us 
almost a thrill to come again upon the Captain’s contribu¬ 
tion of December 6, 1856 (p. 49), entitled “ Mysterious.” 
Even without the picture it is good : 

Omnibus Driver. Have you set down that party as got 
in at the Crescent, Jim ? 

Conductor. Yes. 

(An intervil of five minutes.) 

Omnibus Driver. You recolleot that there wet Sunday 
I druv yon down ? 

Conductor. Ah! 

Omnibus Driver. Well, do you remember a werry ree- 
markable surprisin’ circumstance I was a relatin’ of to you 
that afternoon ? 

Conductor. To be sure I do. 

(Another pause ) 

Omnibus Driver. Well, then— 

Conductor. What! you don’t mean to say as that— 

Omnibus Driver (definitively). That’s the party, sir! 

(Inquisitive old Qent on the Box, who has arrived at his 
destination, is upset for the rest of the day.) 

Barring the conclusion of the story—which is enfeebled 
by the exaggeration that comic journalists always seem to 
feel needful—the thing is perfect. And it is inspired by 
a kind of humour now passing away. Dickens, Leech, 
and Keene were the great masters of this method. One 
wonders sometimes whether London had more of comic 
material in those days, in the shape of quaint ’bus drivers 
and conductors, cabmen and so forth, than it now has, or 
whether these genial middle Victorians invented them 
Genuine fun is always rare, even in a selection from 
fifty years of a leading comic journal. Somehow the 
English mind does not incline much to fun. Lamb had it, 
Hood had it, Sydney Smith had it, Mr. Burnand (in THE 
Ride to Khiva, for example) had it, Lewis Carroll and 
Edward Lear had it; but there is little enough in ordinary 
comic journalism. Mr. Priestman Atkinson’s “Three- 
volume Novel at a Glance,” on p. 163 of this book, is full 
of fun ; so is Doyle’s picture of the Grenadier Guards, on 
p. 63; and so are many things by Keene and Leech. 
But these are pictures. In the prose and verse there is 
little that is lightheartedly frivolous. For the most part 
Mr. Punch takes himself seriously. The “Song of the 
Shirt” is here, and Tennyson’s verses against Bulwer 
Lytton: “ The padded man that wears the stays.” 
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Correspondence. New Books Received. 


“ The Man Who Tramped.” 

Sib, —I have not a copy of The Wrecker beside me at the 
moment, but I believe the man of whom your corre¬ 
spondent “ R. M.” writes, “ who tramped ana toiled and 
bad such a profit of his life among the Islands,” is Mr. 
C. A. Stoddard, author of Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. Let me draw the attention of “ R. M.” to letters 
addressed to Mr. Stoddard in The Letters of R. L. Steven¬ 
son (Tol. I., page 173, and Vol. II., page 18), and to Mr. 
Colvin’s notes on them. Probably these will solve the 
difficulty.—I am, &c., A. R. 

Glasgow: June 16, 1900. 


“ Drift.” 

Sib,—F ive or six years ago I produced in this country 
and on the other side of the Atlantic a volume of poems. 
I had intended to call my volume Drift ; but some weeks 
before publication a lettered friend (whom I note is still 
an honoured contributor to the Acadbmy), to whom I had 
explained this intention, sought to dissuade me from it, in¬ 
asmuch as drift had no status as a noun and did not mean, 
as apparently I held it to mean, flotsam. But I was head¬ 
strong, and, by way of justifying my title, I added a few 
introductory stanzas, in which I spoke of 

Spray from Huron, cones from Erie, 

Hemlock-from the Gatineau; 

Grasses quaint from prairies dreary, 

Mocking at the ebb and flow. 

Drift of weeds and drift of branches 
Odd wisps from the blue-birds’ nest, 

Yellowed stalks from distant ranches, 

Sumac from the Golden West. 

and in conclusion: 

There are green and humble pages 
Of Love’s making which do sift 

Life’s grey river as its rages, 

And leave hidden yonder—Drift. 

When the book came to be published, one or two critics, 
who took note of the title, fell foul of it at first, but 
finally held it to be justified by these same verses. 

Three days ago a book was placed in my hand ; it was a 
collection of poems ; it was entitled Drift, and the author 
Mr. Horatio F. Brown. Were I a dead poet my friends, 
relations, and executors would be foolish to complain; but 
I still live, and I treasure the hope of bringing out a 
second and enlarged edition of Drift : and, moreover, I 
hold I have as good a title to Drift as Mr. Swinburne has 
to Atalanta in Calydon. And may I ask Mr. Brown, since 
I cannot discern the fact in his book of poems, what he 
means by Drift ?—I am, &c., Beckles Willson. 

Hope Lodge, Twickenham: June 18, 1900. 


Misquotations. 

Sib,—I have not seen the Pall Mall Qatette list of mis¬ 
quotations. The commonest of all is, undoubtedly, the 
line from Lycidas, which, oddly enough, not long ago 
occurred in a lecture given here. 

May I suggest these “howlers” as being only too 
common: “ Gribb’d, cabin’d, and confined,” instead of 
“cabin’d, cribb’d, confined” (Macbeth, HI. iv.); “Like 
angels’ visits, few and far between,” instead of “Visits 
like those of angels, short and far between ”—perhaps the 
only lines of Blair that anyone remembers (Did Campbell 
honour them, I wonder, in “The Pleasures of Hope?”— 
“ Like angel visits, few and far between ”); and worst 
of all: “ Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to 
drink,” instead of “ nor any drop to drink ” ?— I am, &c., 

N. Lawden Banks. 

The Redlands, Tiverton, North Devon : 

June 18, 1900. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow .] 

A Histoby of Bbadfield 

College. By Old Bbadfield Boys. 

How do publishers time these things ? Just when the 
performance of “ Agamemmon” is filling the papers with 
notices of Bradfield College comes this history of the 
school, written by old Bradfield scholars, and edited by 
Mr. Arthur F. Leach, the author of a History of Winchester 
School. “Bradfield, like Lancing and Radley,” says Mr. 
Leach, “ was an outcome of the religious revivalism of the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, known as the 
Oxford Movement.” It was on the oldest model of a 
public school, that of Winchester, that Bradfield was 
founded by Thomas Steevens, rector of Bradfield, and lord 
of the manor. (Frowde. 10s. 6d. net.) 

By Majob A. F. Mocklbb- 
Annals of Sandhurst. Febbyman. 

No apology is needed for this history of our great train¬ 
ing college for army officers. The Royal Military College 
for future officers of the Army was established in 1802. 
Previously, the Royal Military College was maintained for 
the improvement of officers already commissioned. The 
Staff College—the senior department of the institution— 
is also fully described by Major Mockler-Ferryman, and 
the great changes which have come over this highest 
branch of military training are duly recorded. There is 
significance in the fact that two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to statistics of Sandhurst athletics. (Heinemann.) 

Some Notable Hamlets. By Clement Scott. 

Having given us his somewhat inchoate recollections 
in The Drama of Yesterday and To-Day, Mr. Scott has 
collected his “Hamlet” reminiscences in this volume. 
Strictly speaking, the collector is Mr. L. Arthur Greening, 
who writes an appreciation of Mr. Scott as “a clever 
and often misjudged man.” The Hamlets are those 
of Sarah Bernhardt, 8ir Henry Irving, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, Mr. Tree, and Mr. Forbes Robertson. (Greening. 
2s. 6d.) 

In Dwabf Land and Cannibal Cottntby. By A. B. Lloyd. 

Mr. Lloyd has been for four and a half years engaged 
in the Church Missionary Society’s work in Uganda. 
When, last year, his time of furlough arrived he struck 
out to the West Coast through Belgian territory, and 
through the Pygmy Forest of which Stanley was the first 
to give an account. The book is profusely illustrated. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

Where and How to 

Dine in Pabis. By Rowland Strong. 

A very agreeable and helpful little book with a some¬ 
what wider scope than its title indicates. “ With the 
information here conveyed it will be possible for the 
Englishman to live much the same humdrum existence as 
the bom Parisian.” (Richards. 2s. 6d.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

histoby and biography. 

Wylie (James II.), The Council of Constance to the Death of John Hus. 

(Longmans) 60 

Whitman (Sidney), Conversations with Bismarck. Collected by Heinrich 

von Poschinger ..(Harper) 

Melanges De Lttterature e* D'Histnire ReUgicuses ..(Picard) 

Hood (George), Famous Fighting Regiments. 

(Hood, Douglas & Howard) net 1/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Jackson (Holbrook), The Eternal Now: A Quatrain-Sequence and other 


Verses........(Nutt) 

Chandlers (C. Haddou), The Tyranny_of Tears.(Heinemann) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bye (Walter), An Index Rerum to Norfolk Antiquities .(Grose) 5/J 

Henry (Prof. L. E. H.), England's Armed Neutrality.(Mitchell) 

Bowker (R. R.), The Arts of Life.(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) net 5/0 

Oppenheim (Nathan), The Care of the Child in Health.(Macmillan) 5/0 

McClure (A. K.), Our Presidents and How We Make Them .(Harper) 

Alexander (P. Y.), More Loose Links in the Darwinian Armour 

(Bale, Sons, & Danielssonl net 2/0 

8. M. C., The Fisherman's Text-Book.(8.P.C.K.) 

Frost (Rev. F.), The Ojibway Church Hvnin Book.(S.P.C.K.) 1/0 

Hutchinson (Horace G.), Aspects of Golf.(Arrowsmith) 1/0 

Blaker (H. O.), The Principles of Warfare.(Leadenhall Press) 1/0 

Pycraft (W. P.), The Story of Bird-Life.(Newnes) 1/0 

Koechlin (R.) and Marquet de Vasselot (Jean J.), La Sculpture k Troyes 

et dahs la Champagne Mlridionale.(Colin et Cie) 

Royal Academy Pictures , 1000 .(Cassell) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

43mith (Martin R.) t What I have Taught my Children. 

(Williams A Norgate) 3/6 

\* New Novels are acknowledged eleewhere. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 39 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the beet quotation 
to be inscribed over .the door of a London honse from which the 
residents have temporarily fled for a country holiday. Some 
felicitous suggestions hare been made. We award the prize to Hiss 
or Mrs.) Winifred Fasnell, 97, Oakley-street, Chelsea, S.W., for t.hia 
line'from Pope : 

Bear, damn’d, distracting Town, farewell 1 

■Other replies are as follows : 

Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall, 

My dog howls at the gate. 

(Byron.) [T. K., Newcastle-upon-Tyne.] 

Come away—no more of mirth 
Is here or merry-making sound. 

(Tennyson.) [E. B., Liverpool.] 

A bright adieu, 

For a brief absence, proves that love is true; 

Ne'er can the way be irksome or forlorn 
That winds into itself for sweet return. 

(Wordsworth.) [S. B., Great Malvern.] 

In the hope to meet 

Shortly again, and make an absence sweet. 

(Ben Jonson.) [H. E. M., Edinburgh.] 

From all his wearisome engagements freed, 

Shakes hands with business, and retires indeed. 

And all impatient of dry land, agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea. 

(Cowper.) [J. ; L., London.] 

Brother, had we but time to live, 

And fleet the careless hours together, 

With all that leisure has to give 
Of perfect life and peaceful weather. 

(Andrew Lang.) [H. P. B., Glasgow.] 

Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut. 

< ‘ i Romeoand Juliet,” Act v., sc. 1.) [A. W., London ] 

He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest may know, 

At first sight, if the bird be flown; 

But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 

That is to him unknown. 

(Vaughan.) [E. P., London.] 

Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? 

■<“ Henry IV.,” Part I., Act iii., bo. 3.) [T. B. D., Bridgwater.] 

We are blessed in the change. 

(“ Henry V.,” Act i., sc. 1.) [0. B., Bristol.] 

Fresh woods and pastures new. 

(Milton.) [H. J., London.] 

Away, away, from men and towns. 

(Shelley.) [M. A. C., Cambridge.] 

At this hour the house doth keep itself. 

("As You Like It,” Act iv., sc. 3, line 82.) [J. C.-S., Bristol.] 


Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee. 

(Goldsmith.) [A. A., Birkdale.] 

Tired of the Senate’s barren brawl 
An hour with silenoe we prefer. 

Where statelier rise the woods than all 
Yon towers of talk at Westminster. 

(William Watson.) [F. C. N., London.] 

At this hour the house doth keep itself, 

There's none within. 

(“ As You Like It,” Act iv., sc. 3.) [K. K., Dublin.] 

All within is dark as night: 

In the windows is no light: 

And no murmur at the door, 

So frequent on its hinge before. 

(Tennyson.) [E. M. H„ London.] 

All hope abandon ye who enter here. 

[A. M. P, London.] 

Other replies received from : M. I. C., Ealing ; Rev. W. A S., 
Manchester; Mrs. S., London; A. S. H., Dalkeith; M. M., 
Ramsgate; H. F. H., Nottingham; T. C.. Busted; J. J. B. 
Glasgow ; Z MoC., Whitby ; C. R., Redhill; E. V., London ; G. M. 
Bedford ; J. C., London ; R. F. MoC., Whitby. 


Competition No. 40 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for a “Thing Seen” written in 
verse and not exceeding eight lines. We need scarcely remark that 
all or nearly all the poem should be devoted to the Thing Seen; 
oomment should be inferential, or come briefly at the end. 

Rtri.ES. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy. 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 26, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the seoond page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aocompany each attempt with a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We oannot 
consider anonymous answers. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 

“THE ACADEMY,’' 


The following have appeared, and some of the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained; or Complete 
Sets mag be had separately for 3s. Gd .:— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LOUD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED. LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG¬ 
FELLOW. 

ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 

I WILLIAM BLAKE. 

, SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON, 
j HENRIK IBSEN. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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OATALOGUE8. 


QOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
^ OP LITERATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST OP NEWLY-PURCHASED 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART. 

No. 699, just published for JUNE. 

Post free from 

Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN 4 CO., Booksellers, 
_140, Strand, W.C.; or 37, Piccadilly, W. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 

CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
pries 2s. 6d.,at 

1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 

■Sth and 16 th CENTURY BOOKS; AMERICANA j 
85 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


W ILLIAMS ft NOBGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
tft Henrietta Stmt, Ooreut Sudan, 10, South FndertekSt. 
Edinburgh, and 7. Brand Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES part frra oa nppUontlaa. 


'D30REIQN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

"*• prartpUr ruppUsd on moderate toms. 

CATALOGUES on sppUoutlon. 


DULAU ft 00.. (f. SOHO SQUARE. 


T ITER ARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

H^7i.y? X li e , rleI1Ceil ii n Lj t,-T.icy Work, aud who has acoess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Pres,. Translations 
undertaken from Freuoh, Italian, or Spanish.-Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dalias, 151, Strand, London, W.C 


S ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 

DENT 8 oansed by OolUsion. the Falling, Bolting, or 

S^E^fy^SSfSsl:^ Mr 


fTVYPE-WRITING promptly and aoenrately 

-L don®. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples end reference®. 
MnltWJopiefc-AdJSs. kiss E. M., is,MortimerOwiSJTw: 


rpRAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 

JLWRmNO BUREAU IDE MOMET ft WALKER), 
ATrnfalrar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.O. — 
Typing. Duplicating. Shorthand. Repotting. Translations 
(all Languages). Literary Researches. Press (Sittings 


T ype-writer.— authors’ mss. 

COPIED with accuracy and dsopatoh. Carbon Dupll* 
oatea Circulars, Examination Papers, Ac —Miss E Tioaa. 
13. Maitland Park Villas, HaveratooX Hill, N.W.—Established 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B IRK BECK BANK. 

Booth-- “ - — 

2 0 / on the minimum monthly balanoes, / 

/O when not drawn below £ 100 . /, 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

2 1° / on Depot! ta, repayable on ^1° / 
2 / O demand. ^2 /< 


Southampton Building!, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

on the minimum monthly balanoes, 
fo when not drawn below £ 100 . §q 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable on 
fo demand. ^*2 #0 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The B1RKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet 
free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

ftfepfcmt, No. 5, Hoi born. 

TtUgraphic Addrtu, ** Birkueck, London." 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. post free. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Penry, Martyr, 1669—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Simpson. 

“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividness, and grace of style.” 

Rev. Archibald Duff, D.D. 
Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 
post free. 

ODR PRINCIPLES: a Congregationalist 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNoON. 


London: Alexander & Shephiard, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Hulborn, W.C. 


■\>fR. HENRY J. DRANK, Publisher, 

i-V-L Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, is 


Salisbury House. Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, is 
prepared to consider MSS. tor the ooming season. Authors 
desirous of publishing on their own aooount can. by applying to 
Mr. Drake, receive fair treatment, and avoid all middlemen's 
profits and commissions. No fees charged for reading, Ac. 
Magazines and Periodicals published on a low- 


net and Periodicals published on a 


r commission. 


LIBRARIAN or SECRETARY. — The 

Li LIBRARIAN of TOYNBEE HALL. E. 03), doriro. 
ENGAGEMENT ill or noar London. Eight yean'omerience. 
Bofarcnoe. to Dr. Richard Garnett. O.B., and Canon Barnrtt, 
Warden of Toynbee Hall. —Apply LiBaA.ua, Toynbee Hall 


T echnical college, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

Principal—S. O. RAWSON, D.Sc. 

A ^ ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. 
Applications must be sent in to the Principal not later than 
July and. Salary £100 per annum. 

Statement of duties, and other particulars, will be forwarded 
upon application to 

TH08. THORP, Secretary. 


QUPERIOR SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—Miss 

hr?. kpJ I8A BROUGH can RECOMMEND High-class 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS in England and on the 
Continent— Central Rioibtrt yon Tzachrrj, 25, Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 

C HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 

English lady RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
upwards in her Chalet near Dieppe. Conversational French 
rapidly acquired- Special facilities for Music, Sketching, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct Service twice daily with England.—Full details will be 
supplied on applying to Miss Cunnick, Dieppe. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

■D REPARATION by CORRESPONDENCE 

1. _«a ‘THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. The 
STAFF inoludee Graduate, of Oxford. Cambridge, London, 
and Royal UnlvenlUM. ^ 

SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin. Qrwk, French. 
Gorman, Mathematia, Suieuoe, Logio, Polltioal Koonomy, ftoT 

Addnai Mr. J. CHARLESTON. B.A. (London and Oxon.), 
27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


“ B** Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivacity. “ 

Speaker. 

f B880NS by CORRB8PON DBNC K. — 

J&" BOSS 1 undertake® to TEACH the PRINCIPLES 
of LITERARY COM POSITION, upon which the Art of 
Literature depends. Fee (payable in advanoe). Ten Leseons, 
Three Quint**; or a Trial Course of Three, One Guinea.- 
32, Monmouth Road, Beys water, W. 


Crimean War. 


By Capt, CODMAN. 

This work is particularly interesting: 
to students of naval warfare. “Capt, 
Oodman relates his experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare.” 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Prioe 3s. 6d. 


London: 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(UMITBD). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over 600 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Prinoipal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 

AMMNCWD under •UBJIOTN. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in moet Branches of 
Literature. 

Boohs of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the Army, Navy, 
Arts, Sciencs, Philosophy, Sport, 
Theology, History, Biography, and 

Pl0TI0N ’ Price 1a.6dL 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in Fbbbch, German, Italian, 
Russian, mid Spanish. 

Price is. m. 


MQDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brampton Boad; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 



SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON A CO. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S- 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boarda, prioe 8s. 6<L, poet free. 

ILLUSTBATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMBS HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 600 beautiful and suggestive- 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 


Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE HADE.’* Devo¬ 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, BA., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: ” Preachers and touchers will- 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Herald aaye: “ They will probably 
interest and inatmot many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” __ 

Now Beady, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards.. 
Is. fld., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

tores on the Soriptual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., f).D. 

“Explains the position of religions dissent with 
great force and eloquence. ’ '—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Nothing could be more timely than these learned- 
and suggestive lectures .'*—Christian World. 


Foap. 8vo, price Is. fid., post free. 

THE AMRITIONS of ST. PAUL. Ry Rev. 

W. GARRETT HORDER. 

Contirrs: Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 

Poet Svo, cloth, with Portraits, 
prioe 68., poet free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS; or. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev.. 
CHARLES A BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times Bays: " And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons^ 
and the prioe is out a few shillings.” 


London ; 

ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEABD, Limited,. 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holbora, W.O. 
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CHINA AND THE FAR EAST.— 



TO READ. 


just nnuAtnn 

Village Life In China: a $tndy in Sociology. 


By ARTHUR H. SMITH, D D., Author of “Chinese Characteristics.'’ 
With 31 Illustrations. 7s. 0d. . ’ * 

Chlneee OHaracterletlee. By Arthur H. 


SMITH, D.D. Fifth Edition. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 6s. 

a Cycle of Cathay; or, China, South and ■ North. 


With Personal Reminiscences. By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL D., 
Imperial Tu gweu College, Pekin. With Map and numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. 7s. 6d._ 

OLIPHANT. ANDERSON A MNRIIR, 

21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


FEUDAL AND MODERN JAPAN. 

By ARTHUR MAY KNAPP. 

2 toU., with 24 Photogravure Illustrations. 

Small foap. 8vo, 8«. net. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. —“Contain the most complete exposition of 
Japan, post and present, that has hitherto been given to British readers, and 
their material is as well arranged as it is rich and informative.” 

DUCKWORTH & C0-, 3, Henrietta 8rreet, Covent Garden. W.O. 


AH interested In the Immense ana of China now in the British sphere 
of influence should read 

MR. ARCHIBALD LITTLE'S 

THROUGH the YAUGTSE GORGES 

This Cheap Edition has,been so Revised and brought up to date and newly 
Illustrated throughout as to be practically a new book. With a Map and 36 
New Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*•* The Yangtse region is the heart of China, and comprises an area of 
six hundred thousand square miles, inliabited by about one hundred and eighty 
millions of the most industrious and peaceable people in the world. It opens 
up a magnificent prospect for British enterprise. 

“ All tiiove who want to know about the Yangtze should wad Mr. Little’s book, for there 
is do one who can o-mpare with him in knowledge of the facts: while Mia. Little's photo* 
graphs ore a charming feature of the volume."—SI. Jarum's Gazette. 

Londoni SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON A OO, Ltd., 

St. Dunstan’s House. Fetter Lane. Fleet Street. E.C. 


JUST READY. 

THE “OVERLAND” 

TO CHINA. 

' BY 

ARCHIBALD W. COLQUHOUN, F.R.G S. 

> Demy 8 vo, doth, 16s. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 , Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS ABOUT CHINA AND JAPAN Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


SOUTHERN CHINA By Rev. J. 

MACGOWAN, of the London Mission, Amoy. 

With 77 Illustrations. 8vo. 10a. 6d., cloth, gilt top. 

“ He who has lived beyond the China seas Is uwde to feel the 
East availin’ to a painful degree by the Rev. J. Macgowan's 
* Piotures of Southern China.' The description of the scenery 
ronnd about Hong Kong and the open ports of Amoy, Canton, 
and Foochow is deltghuul. the sketohes of European life faith¬ 
ful. and the appreciation of Chinese character just. A feature 
of the’book is its many high-cUse illustrations?’ 

PmU Mall Gaeette 


RAMBLES in JAPAN : the Land 

of the Rising Sun. By Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of “The Land of Moab,” 
“The Natural History of the Bible,” &c. With 
many Illustrations by Edward Whymi>er, from 
Photographs and Sketches. 8vo, It s. fld., cloth, 
gilt top. 

"Dr. Tristram is an experienced traveller,keen in observa¬ 
tion and kindly in appreciation, an accomplished field natural¬ 
ist. and an enthusiastic collector of thiugs rate or beautiful 


AMONG the MONGOLS. By James ste*d during his visitw Japan. #t00d hl ™ lD 804X1 


GILMOUR, M.A., of Pekin. Wiih Engravings, 
fs. 6d., cloth gilt. 

" Noone who begins this book will leave R till the narrative 
ends, or donbf for an instant that he has been enchained by 
something separate and distinct in literature, something 
almost uucaunv in the way it has gripped him. and made him 
see for ever a sceue he never expected to see."— The Spectator. 

MORE ABOUT the MONGOLS. By 

JAMES GILMOUR, M.A., of Pekin. Crown 8vo, 
6s., cloth lxHtrds. 

" The experience* of a devoted missionary, whose gift of cir¬ 
cumstantial narration has not iuaptly been likened to Defoe’s.” 

The Times. 

OLD WANG: the First Chinese 

Evangelist in Manchuria. A Sketch of his Life 
and Work, with a Chapter on Native Agency in 
Chinese Missions. With a Portrait and Illustra¬ 
tions. By JOHN ROS8, Missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Is. 0cL, cloth 
boards. I 


GILMOUR and his BOYS. By 

RICHARD LOVETT. M.A. With Map, Facsimile 
Letters, and many Dluetratious. 2 b. 0 d„ cloth, 

Kilt. 

( Thin hook is largely made up of the let ton written b, James 


FOR HIS SAKE. A Record of a 

L fe Consecrated to God, and Devoted to China. 
Extracts from the Letters of ELSIE MARSHALL, 
martyred at Hwa-Sang, China, August 1, 1805. 
With Portrait. 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 

“ A more fitting title could not wed have been chosen for the 
intensely interesting volume of letters of Miss Elsie Marshall. 
They breathe a deep devotional spirit, and it is impossible to 
read them without reverently thanking God for her life and 
work."— The Record. 


THE AINU of JAPAN: the Re- 

ligions, Superstitions, and General History of the 
Hairy Aborigines of Japan. By the Rev. JOHN 
BATCHELOR, C.M.8. With 80 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. 

“ Mr. Batehelor’s book is valuable as being the first which 
tread* at any length of tills strange people. 

Pall Mall Gaxtte 

GILMOUR of MONGOLIA: his 

Diaries, Letters, and Reports. Edited and Ar¬ 
ranged bv RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With Por¬ 
trait and other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
2s. fid., cloth boards. 

" We gladly welcome another notable addition to the num¬ 
ber of fmpreeeive and fascinating missionary books—a volume 
fit to stand on the same shelf »ith the biographies of Paton 
and Mackey ."—British Weekly. 

AMONG the DARK - HAIRED 

RACE in the FLOWERY LAND. By 8 A MU EL 
B. DRAKE, of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 
This hook, from the pen of one of the Missionaries in North 
China, gi>es a verv realistic and vivid picture of the oooditions 
under which Christian work is carried on in his district. 

GLANCES at CHINA By the 

Rev. GILBERT REID, M.A., of the America* 
Presbyterian Board. With Illustrations. Crown 
I 8vo, 2s., cloth. 


Publi.hed by the RELIGIOtJR TIUOT SOCIETY, INCORPORATED, 6 fi, Paternoater Row, London. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1017.—JULY, 1900.-8s. «d. 

THE MOROCCO SCARE. Br WALTER B. HARRIS.— 
OUR 0PFI0ER8. — A VILLAGE IN THE VAL IFOR. By 
Mas. P. G. HAMERTON—G. W. 8TEEYEN8.—PRIMITIVE 
SOCIALISTS. By EDWARD A. IRVING.-’MID THE 
HAUNTS OF THE MOOSE.-CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE 
OF KAJAB : IL—LORD JIM : A SKETCH. Br JOSEPH 
CONRAD.—MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: The Paris 
Exhihition — Handicraft and War —Tax Exhibition an 
Excuse ro« Political Acrimony—Thr Schemes ok General 
Meroisr—The Parisian Love ok Kings— UNTIL THE DAY 
DAWN. By aDA BARTRICK BAKER.-80ME EVENTS 
AND AN ARMISTICE. Br LINB8MAN. - THE WAR 
OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA : Across the Vaal- 
Jouahnuuuro — In Pretoria — Mounted Engineers - The 
Boers as Cavalry—Memories ok the Veldt— DISTRACTED 
CHINA 

WIL LIAM BLACKWOOD ft SONS, Boinrcmh and London. I 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


In cloth silt, price 3.. 8d. each. 

JOHN STRANQa WIMTBR'8 NIW NOVBL. 

THE MARRIED MISS BINES, 

By the Author of “ The Truth Te’lers,” “The 
Binka Family.’’ 

BV HUMS NIIBIT. 

A STORY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 

BHTITLBD 

FOR RIGHT AND ENGLAND. 

By the Author of “ Bail Up,” “The Empire 
Makers,” &c. 


ALETTA: 

A Tale of the Boer invasion. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD, 

Author of “The Ruby Sword,” “The Induna’a 
Wife,” Ac.. Ac. 

The Saturday Revieto says: " Mr. Mitford has suoeeeded most 
remarkably in describing the state of the border districts 
verging on rebellion, and the book deserves to live as a faithful 
record of a very difficult time." 

The Literary World says: ** A really interesting story.” 


Mow SIx-ShUHng Mo vole. 
AN BYE for an EYE: a Mystery. 

By william LE QTTEUX, Author of “Wiles of 
the Wicked.” 

TOWN LADY and COUNTRY 

LASS. By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of 
“ The House on the Marsh.” 

THE FOOTFALL of FATE. By 

Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of “ George 
Geith,” Ac. 

THE VANISHING of TERA. By 

FERGUS HUME, Author of •* The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” Ac. 

VANITY’S PRICE. ByE.Yolland, 

Author of “ Sarolta’s Verdict,” Ac., 4o. 


F. Y. WHITE L CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW BEADY. 

A NEW NOVEL. 

JAMES LANE ALLEN, 

Author of “ The Choir Inviaible ” 

(213th Thousand). 

The Increasing 
Purpose. 

A TALI OF THI KINTUOKY 
HEMP PIKUM. 

Grown 8vo, gilt top, 6a. 

A NEW NOVEL 

BT 

JAMES NEWTON BASSETT, 

Author of “ At-You-AH’* House." 

AS THE LIGHT LED. 

Globe 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


With Portrait and 16 Illustrations. 

POEMS: 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, PRINCESS, 
ENOCH ARDEN, &c. 

By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

8vo, gilt edge., 2 b. 


MACMILLAN’8 MAGAZINE. 

Prioe Is.—Contents for JULY. 

L-^ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Akthuk Bickford. Chaps. 
XX.-XXII 

2 .—Conversations with gounod. By the Barones* 

Ma 'ITINKNOO-CUARICSOO. 

8—ON IRISH GREENS. 

4.— BEHIND the PURDAH. By Hits Sobabji. 

A—WE8TERN SCOUTS. By E. B. Omom. 
fi.—ENGLAND and ITALY. By Boltok Kino. 

7.—THE CAMPAIGN of DOUAL By Oapt. Cairn u (Royal 
Irish Fusiliers). Oonoloslon. 

&—GILBERT WHITE and hi* RECENT EDITORS. By 
Professor Nkwton. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Prioe 1 *.—Contents for JULY. 

L-THE FLOWER of the FLOCK. By W. E. Norris. 
Chap*. XXV.-XXVIII. 

2. —COUNSELLOR O'CONNELL. 

3. —MOSQUITOS. 

A—POETS at VARIANCE 
C—PHILOGIA FLATS. 

A—HEINE’S ” FRAU MATHILDE.” 

7 -OLD BETTY and her LADYSHIP. 

8. —A TATTERDEMALION PHILOSOPHER. 

9. -ON a MIDSUMMER’S EVE 

10. —OORBAN. By Corstanck Smitu. Chap*. XI.-XI11. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price Is. id.— Annual Subscription, poet 
free, i«§. 

Tlie JULY NUMB SR contain*— 

A PICTORIAL VIEW of the PARIS EXPOSITION. Nine 
Picture* by Andre Cabtaionk. 

ARTISTIC PARIS (The “Pari* of To-day” Series.) (Con- 
clu-ion.) By Richard Whitrino. 

MEMORIES of a MUSICAL LIFE-I. By William 
Mason. 

MACARONI. By Maude C. Perry. Picture* by J. M. 
Glesson. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


FROM THE.LIST OF 

ANDREW MELROSE. 


8 T. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.—Price 1 h.—A nnual Subscription, post free, 13*. 
The JULY NUMBER oontains:- 
SOME GREAT SEA-FIGHTS. By Jessie P. Frothinoham. 
Illustrated. 

TOW8EE : a Sailor's Pet Story. By Cu vrlks M. McCartenit. 
Illustrated. 

A MOUSE with WINGS. A Fairy Tale. By M. Bowley. 
Illustrated. 

THE SIEGE of NUMBER SIX. Story. By Rossiteb 
Johnson. Illustrated. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


THIRD EDITION, FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 

Field-Marshal 

LORD ROBERTS, 

V.C., K.P., G.C.B. 

A bioqrapmioal sketch. 

By HORACE G. GROSER, 

Author of "The Kingdom of Manhood/* Ac. 
Price One Shilling net. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

44 The author traces the military caievr of this famous General 
in an attractive manner, every car. apparently haring been 
taken to make it ajcurate.”— Homing Post. 

“So clear a narrative of so floe a life can be weloomed as 
something better than a piece of book-making.”—Academy. 

“ Mr. Grocer's book seems to u* » marvel of cheanaets, and is 
written with great oare and considerable literary effect” 

outlook. 

“ Worth re-read.ng—A rousing little book.” 

st. Jam s’s Gosette. 

•"A well-told story of the famous soldier’s career ” 

Navy and Arms Illustrated. 

“ Admirably welded together Into a stirring and dramatic 
story ."—Literary World. 

THIRD EDITION. 

OUR LIVING GENERALS. Twelve 

Biographical 8ketches of Distinguished Soldiers, 
including Lord Kitchener, of Khar.oum. By 
ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “Tne Making of 
the Empire.” With Portraits. Large imp. 10mo, 
art vellum, gilt top. 3s. 0d. 

“ Toe Commander-In-Chief heads the gallery of portraiture- 
portraiture in the pictorial sense is an additional attraction to 
the book—and Lord Kitchener fitly closes the gallant array. 
Altogether the book is pleasant and proud reading.” 

Saturday Review. 

*' A capital book, breezily and brightly writteu.” 

8L James’s Budget. 

“No one will deny that the list is well chosen Wolteley, 
Roberts, Buller, Wood, Kitchener, are all men of whom the 
nation is justly proud, and the simple reoord of their services 
cannot but be well wurth the reading.” 

Naval and Military Record. 

IN the HOUR of SILENCE: a 

Book of Daily Meditations for a Year. By 
ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. With Special 
Poems for each Month, by K aTHARINE TYNAN 
HINKSON, LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, and 
” M, M. R.” Imp. lOmo, cloth boards, gilt edges, 
5«. Also an Edition witti white back, full gilt. 

44 All is original and all of ohoioest quality—The thought is 
never abstruse, but in touoh with the simple realities of our 
spiritual life: yet it is always fresh... .We have not had a book 
of daily meditations so near to what it ought to be as this is, 
though many have tried to furnish one.” - Expository Times. 

“ The papers here collected... .are brief, wise, unpretentious, 
striking. Mostly on some aspect of the Christian life which 
api»eala to the oontemplatfve mind, they are excellently 
adapted for devotional reading. They are at onoe very pleasing 
and vuggesti ve. S ‘—Bnli»h Weekly. 

44 Books of devotion are numerous, but there is yet room for 
4 In the Hour of Silence’—The writer's aim is writ large over 
every page; it is to take the mind of the reader off himself and 
to centre it upon a Higher Power.”— Record. 

SECOND EDITION. 

TORCH-BEARERS Of the FAITH. 

By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. Price 3s.6d. 
“One of the best boots of the kind I have ever seen.... 
Wherever I have turned I have been fascinated and charmed. 
I have already procured several copies and given them away, 

_I expect it to be my standard Volume lor this purpose for a 

long time to come.”—J. Monro Gibson. 

CHILD VOICES. By W. E. Cule 

Profusely Illustrated by Charles Robin bon. 
Price 3s. fld. net. 

44 In every way the book is a beautiful one.’’ 

Dundee Advertiser. 

44 For so tender and sympathetic an expoeition of infantile 
character we have nothing but praise.”—St James's Budget 
** Very tender and very touching are these stories of the every¬ 
day lift of a child — Will make appeal to the heart of every 
mother."— Bookman. 

4 ‘ Touching iu its tender feeling towards the oomedy and 
tragedy of onild-life.”— Expository Times. 

“ A sympathetic, delightful study of childhood, presented in 
the form of stories."— Western Mail. 

“Very true and natural, very quaint, and not altogether 
without a suggestion of pathos .’’—Glasgow Herald. 

FAIRY STORIES from the LITTLE 

MOUNTAIN. By JOHN FINNEMORE. Charm¬ 
ingly Illustrated by James R. Sihclaik. Price 
2s. fid. 

“ The book is a real addition to fairy literature. One of the 
books of the kind the year has produced. The illustrations are 
excellent.”— Bookman. 

“8ure to rivet the childish faoov."— St James’s Budget. 

“A most fascinating book of fairy tales.... .They will hold 
any child who fakes them up enthralled.”— Schoolmistress. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 THE LIFE OF 
BISHOP HANNINGTON.” 

“ COMRADES,” and other Straight 

Talks with Boys. By E. C. DAWSON, M.A., 
Author of 44 The Life of Bishop Hannington,” 
44 Success to You,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
Iniaids, 2s. fld. 

“The subjects dealt with are of the greatest importance to 
the lad who in entering upon the battle of life.” 

Liundee Advertiser. 

“Aviles of most excellent ‘straight talks with boys.* We 
6hould like to see the book in the bauds of every boy. It will 
suggest to him only the right and manly view of things.” 

_ Bookman. 
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NOW READY. 

THOMAS GIRTIN: bis Life and 

Works. An Essay by LAURENCE BIN YON. 
With 21 Reproductions in Autotype. Imperial 4to, 
cloth, £2 2s. net. 

“This splendidly illustrated study of the work of Girtin.” 

Academy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Com- 

mandanfcof the Sind Irregular Horae, and Founder 
of Jacobabad Bv ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With many Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

44 4 Jacob Sahib,” as the people of the Lower Indus still call 
him familiarly, wan one of the most remarkable of British 
Indlau soldier-statesmen—The story of Jacob’s life is as rich 
in vital import to-day as when Napier, Frere, and Dm] bougie 
recognised the moral siguiocanoe of his work.”— La ly News. 

44 One of the most interesting biographies I have read for a 
long time.”— Truth. 

OUR FLEET TO-DAY, and its 

Development (Turinq the Last Half Century. By 
C*pt. S. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. With many 
Illustrations. 5s. 

44 A compact and singularly complete monograph on the one 
navy which particularly concerns us—Wutl-exe'U'ed illus¬ 
trations are profoundly scattered among the letterpress.” 

Birmingham Post 

NEW EDITION. 

EDINBURGH. Picturesque Notes 

bv ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 4 
Copperplates and many ot« er Illustrations by 
T. H. Crawford, R.w.S. Clotn, 7s. «d. net. 

44 The style of the book is quite sumptuous, and tbe numerous 
points illustrated by Mr. Crawford are characteristic and well 
chosen."— Bookman. 

DR. MOULE’S NEW VOLUME. 

THE SECRET of the PRESENCE. 

and other Sermons. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
MOULE, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

“Thoughtful and eminently helpful discourses in Professor 
Houle's graceful and cultured style.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 

MONOGRAPHS ON ARTI8TI0 80BJECT3. 

44 THAT REMARKABLE SUCCESSION OF MOWOGEAPH8.*’ 

Daily News. 

GREEK TERRA-COTTA STATU- 

ettes. By C. A. HUTTON. With a Preface 
by A. S. MURRAY, LL.D. With 17 Examples 
printed in Colour, and 36 printed in Monochrome. 
68. net; or cloth, 7s. net. 

GEORGE MORLAND. By J. T. 

NETTLESHIP. With 6 Copperplates and 30 other 
Illustrations. 5s. net; or cloth, 6s. net. 

8s. fid. nec. 

ism. 


RUBENS. By B. A. M. 
Stevenson. 

GREEK BRONZES. By A 8. 
Murray. 

1807 . 

The PAINTING8 and DRAW- 
1NG8 of ALBERT DURER. 
By Lionel Oust. 

CROME and COTMAN, By 
Laurence Binjon. 

ARMOUR in ENGLAND. By 
J. Starkie Gardner. 

THE EARLIER WORK of 
TITIAN. By Claude Phillips 


THE LATER WORK of 
TITIAN. By Claude Phillips 

FOREIGN ARMOUR iu 
ENGLAND. By J. Starkie 
Gardner. 

1808 - 

THE PICTURE GALLERY 
of CHARLES 1. By Claude 
Phillips. 

JOHN LA FAROE. By 
Cecilia Waern. 

RICH MON D-0 N - T H E- 
THAMfcS. By Dr. Garnett. 

THE LIFE of VELAZQUEZ. 
By Sir Walter Armstrong. 

THE ART of VELAZQUEZ. 
By 8ir Walter Armstrong. 

ROYAL ENGLISH BOOK¬ 
BINDINGS. ByCyril Daven¬ 
port 


2s. fid. net. 

1894 . 

REMBRANDTS ETCHINGS 
By P. G. Hamerton. 

MALTA. By W. K. R. Bed¬ 
ford. 

J081AH WEDGWOOD. By 
A. H. Church, F.R.S. 

JULE8 BASTIEN-LEPAGE. 

By Julia Cartwright. 

D. G. ROSSETTI. By F. G. 

Stephens. 

FREDERICK WALKER. 

By Claude Phillips. 

FAIR WOMEN. By William 
Sharp. 

THE NEW FOREST. By 
C. J. Cornish. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 
By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
BOOKBINDING iu FRANCE 
By W. Y. Fletcher. 

THE ENGRAVINGS of 
ALBERT DURER. By 
Lionel Cust 

ITALIAN BOOK ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS. By Alfred W. 

Pollard. 


1805 . 

THE EARLY WORK of 
RAPHAEL By Julia Cart¬ 
wright. 

W. Q. ORCHARD80N. By 
Sir Walter Armstrong. 

CLAUDE LORBAIN. By 
George Graham e. 

WHITEHALL ByW J.Loftie 

JAPANESE WOOD EN¬ 
GRAVINGS. By W. Ander¬ 
son. 

ANTOINE WATTEAU. By 
Oiaude Phillips. 

TaE ISLE of WIGHT- By 
C. J. Cornish. 

RAPHAEL in ROME. By 
Julia Cartwright. 

DUTCH-KTCHERS of the 
SEVENTEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY. By Laurence Binyoa 

WILLIAM BL AK B. 
PAINTER and POET. By 
Dr. Garnett 

THE RENAISSANCE of 
SCULP I' U RE in BELGI UM 
By O. G. Destrfie. 

GERARD DAVID. ByW. H. 
James Weale. 
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The Literary Week. 

Sib E. Maunde Thompson, in his report on the general 
progress at the British Museum for the year ending on 
March 31 last, records a slight decrease in the number ol 
visits of students to the reading room—188,554 as against 
190,886 in 1898. The daily average was 624. The 
number of volumes, &c., supplied to readers was 1,306,078, 
as against 1,397,145 in 1898. Mr. G. K. Fortescue, in 
his report on the Department of Printed Books, says that 
the printing of the entire catalogue, which was begun in 
1881, is now almost complete; there now remains 
unprinted only a portion of the heading “England.” 
The number of readers in the newspaper room was 19,090, 
giving a daily average of over 63. 


The story of action, or romantic novel, still holds the 
field in America. The Century magazine, which is not 
given to hasty statements, acknowledges in the current 
issue that “ after sporadic advances, over a considerable 
space of time, it has finally carried the citadel of public 
fancy with a rush.” But in this country the citadel has 
not been carried by the historical novel. It would seem 
that that honour is destined for what is known as the 
Society novel, the account—smart, witty, and sentimental 
—of a circle of people whose objects in life are mainly 
social ambition, and falling in and falling out of love. An 
excellent example of this type of fiction is Mr. Percy 
White’s amusing and interesting story called The West 
End. 


In the future, no doubt, the military story will dominate 
our magazines and circulating libraries. We could wish 
that these onrushing pages of fiction could all have the 
purpose and the meaning behind the tale that characterises 
the striking stories of uie war by Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
that are now appearing in the Daily Express. “ The Way 
That He Took,” which appeared on June 12th, 13th, and 
14th, and “The Outsider,” which appeared on June 19th, 
20th, and 21st, should be printed as an appendix to 
General Baden-Powell’s Aids to Scouting. We hope Dr. 
Conan Doyle will bring his ingenious brain to bear on 
the medical arrangements, as Mr. Kipling has thrown the 
flashlight of his intelligence on military matters. 


Next week Mrs. Craigie’s latest novel, Robert Orange, 
will be published. It is a sequel to The School for Saints, 
and the two books together represent five years’ work. 
Disraeli again is a prominent character. A sixpenny 
edition of The School for Saints is ready for publication. 
It is printed in the same style as the six-shilling book, and 
is, perhaps, the largest sixpenny novel ever offered to the 
public. 


The publication of Mr. Churton Collins’s essays, Plain 
Truths about Current Literature , has been deferred till the 
autumn. 


S. G., the writer of the Literary Notes in the Pall Mall 
Gaaette, has the courage of his convictions. Commenting 
on the announcement by Messrs. Macmillan of the issue of 
a complete edition of the writings of Mr. Walter Pater 
“ uniform with the Edition de luxe of Mr. Kipling’s work,” 
he says: 

I have never been able to realise the fascination of 
Pater’s style, except, indeed, in passages like the famous 
one about Leonardo’s lady in the Louvre, nor to under¬ 
stand the influence of his thought. Marius the Epicurean 
always seemed like the dry bones of “ Greats ” lectures 
dressed up in togas, but there is no doubt that the present¬ 
ment of ancient Rome had a peculiar charm for many 
people who cared for literature, particularly for those who 
knew no Latin. 


Messes. Sampson Low announce the publication of 
the Times' History of the War in South Africa. This His¬ 
tory, whioh has been in course of preparation for some 
months, will be the joint production of several of the 
Special Correspondents of the Times in South Africa. It 
will be edited by Mr. L. S. Amery, and will be completed 
in five volumes. 


Messes. Cecil and Hildebband Habmswoeth, who 
will jointly edit the new monthly magazine, the New 
Liberal Review, have furnished us with some particulars 
about their forthcoming venture. In size and shape the 
New Liberal Review will resemble most of the other great 
monthly reviews, and, like them, it will include many 
articles of literary and general interest. But these resem¬ 
blances soon fade away into differences. The New LiberaT 
Review will answer to its name, in that it will have a 
distinct political trend of thought. It will be the monthly 
organ of Liberal Imperialism, and will print articles by 
the leaders of this political division. Secondarily, it will 
endeavour in a general way to attach clever young writers 
to the Liberal cause. Literary and general artioles will 
be accepted from any writer, whether he is known or not, 
who can furnish originality and style. Known writers 
whose style is dull, or whose views can always be antici¬ 
pated, will be left in the cold by the New Liberal Review. 
An amusingly characteristic fact, elicited by our represen¬ 
tative, is that whereas no definite list of contributors to 
the New Liberal Review has yet been drawn up, a list of 
writers who will not write for it has been made. Articles will 
rule shorter in the New Liberal Review than in most of the 
reviews; a length of 3,000 to 4,000 words will be the 
standard as against the 5,000 to 6,000 words favoured 
by other editors. The political articles will, of course, 
be in general accord with the policy of the New Liberal 
Review, and this granted they will undergo little editorial 
treatment. But a strong editorial hand will be kept on 
the rest of the Review, and a general control over the 
whole of it will be exercised in a few pages of editorial 
notes, somewhat in the style of the Spectator's weekly 
summary. The price of the New Liberal Review has not 
yet been definitely settled, but we shall not be surprised if 
a review edited within the walls of the Harmsworth 
Buildings is characteristically venturous in giving large 
measure for little money. 
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Wi did not express a decided opinion on the Par¬ 
liamentary proposals of the British Museum Trustees with 
regard to the disposal of provincial newspapers and 
“ superfluous ” literature. The subject is a difficult one, 
and we have little doubt that “ beet wisdom”—to use an 
old Quaker expression—will be vouchsafed to the few on 
whom the decision really rests. Mr. Leslie Stephen, a 
British Museum student of the highest type, wrote on the 
subject in last week’s Speaker , but his views have hardly 
his characteristic definiteness. One scarcely gathers what 
he would himself propose. He points out that a supersti¬ 
tious regard for facts as facts is apt to fill the minds of 
museum directors: 

Because any fact may be important, they speak as if 
every fact must be interesting. A single observation may 
clear up a scientific difficulty. Millions of years ago an 
insect happened to be stuck in a clod of earth. Its 
“mortal remains” when dug up may give a decisive 
solution of some problem of evolution. The one specimen 
was priceless. But if we afterwards found a whole stratum 
composed of similar remains they might tell us nothing 
more. A single locust would be as instructive as a count¬ 
less swarm. So a single ancient document found in a 
mummy may reveal something of deep interest as to the 
remotest civilisation. If similar documents were discovered 
their value would decline in a rapidly accelerating ratio. 
They would only repeat what we knew already. 

On the other hand, “ as we . . . are not yet quite infalli¬ 
ble, we must keep everything that we may be sure of not 
destroying just what our posterity will desire.” The 
“ only moral ” which Mr. Stephen wishes to draw, and he 
merely draws it—he does not elaborate it—is that “ the 
demand for the preservation of the material should be 
accompanied by a demand for its organisation. Our huge 
storehouses should be arranged with a view to their 
accessibility.” This, however, has been said already by 
those who object to the Trustees’ proposals. There has 
been organisation as far as space permitted. The cry is 
for space. The Trustees propose to secure it by throwing 
out “superfluous” material. The objectors ask: “ When 
did you discover that it was superfluous ? Your business 
is to pull down your old bains and build greater.” But— 
mirabile dictu —it has now been discovered, through Mr. 
Morley’s inquiry in Parliament, that these “ Trustees’ 
proposals ” do not represent the mind of the Trustees at 
all, but have been brought about by Government pressure. 
The Trustees wish to hold wbat they have, and extend 
their space; and the Government is thrifty ! Probably 
the evaporation of the proposals has begun. 


Meanwhile, however, a correspondent writes to us: 

Instead of scattering the provincial papers to the four 
corners of the kingdom, the British Museum authorities 
ought to consider whether they could not better set free a 
lot of space by distributing their superfluous books among 
the free libraries. A glance through the catalogue shows 
that there are dozens of copies in the library of msny 
books, and, probably, in a m»jority of cases not a single 
copy is used from year’s end to year’s end. 

Of Robert Hall’s “ Modern Infidelity,’’ for instance, first 
ublished in 1800, there are sixteen editions; of “The 
unday Friend,” thirteen editions; of a sermou by a 
certain Archbishop of York, nine copies; of the “ Collected 
Sermons of Master Henrie Smith (year. 1592, &c.),” twelve 
editions; of his sermons on “Jonah’s Punishment,” six 
copies; on “ God's Arrows against Atheists,” six copies; on 
“ Contentment,” six copies, and so on. Probably religious 
writers take up more room than all other writers put 
together. One Baptist minister has no less than six pages 
of the catalogue to himself with writings on ‘ • Pleasant 
Things from the Ever asting Hills or Pleasant Truths for 
all Peoples,” “ Pearls from the Ocean, or Wealth for 
Souls.” and things of that kind. Perhaps the worst 
offenders are the writers of Bchool books. Of Hamblin 
Smith’s “ Arithmetic for Junior Claeses,” “ Arithmetic for 
Senior Classes,” and “Answers ” to each, there are, in all, 


thirty-three copies. Of bis “ Algebra ” “ Trigonometry,”' 
“ Geometry,” and “ Treatise on Arithmetic,” there are 
altogether forty-two copies. There is a book on botany 
by another Bmith, written in 1807, and almost of no value 
now, but it is represented by no fewer than nine oopies. 
Then the poets are certainly given too much space. Of 
Longfellow’s “ Poetical Works ” there are seventy-four 
editions, besid-s scores of volumes of "Selected,” “Early,” 
“ Later,” &c., poems. In addition there are thirteen 
editions of “ Miles Standish,” twenty-six editions of 
“ Evangeline,” twelve editions of “ Hiawatha,” &c. All 
the readers of all the ages to come will not wear out a 
tithe of these, and they could be distributed With great 
advantage. 


According to a daily paper (from which we condense 
the following account), a strange literary lawsuit is amusing 
Borne. Some time ago Prof. Cugnoni, of the Borne 
University, came into possession of a copy of some MSS. 
alleged to have been written by Leopardi. He published 
them as a contribution to Leopardi literature. Soon after¬ 
wards a Government librarian, named Tacchi, declared 
himself to be the author of the MSS. Prof. Cugnoni 
maintained that it was impossible for any living Italian 
to counterfeit Leopardi’s style, and refused to entertain 
Tacchi’s claim. Thirteen years passed, when, on the occa¬ 
sion of the Leopardian centenary, Abbot Cozza Luzzi, 
vice-librarian of the Vatican, published certain MSS. of 
Leopardi which had found their way into the Vatican 
Library, and which the abbot declared to be authentic. 
Some of the MSS. contained passages identical with those 
published by Prof. Cugnoni. On the strength of this 
confirmation of his theory Prof. Cugnoni accused Taochi 
of literary dishonesty. Hence the present trial. Feeling 
is running high not only between Cugnoni and Tacchi, 
but also between their respective advocates. Signor Ferri, 
the Socialist leader, is hot on one side, and Signor Bonaoci, 
a well-known Zanardellian, is hot on the other. These 
two worthies recently came to blows over the question of 
the authenticity of Cugnoni’s copy of Leopardi, and had 
to be separated by the Carabineers. Meanwhile Italian 
justice is putting on its spectaoles. 


The present season of the Monday dinners of the 
Authors’ Club will conclude on July 2. During the past 
year tue club has entertained a number of distinguished 
guests, among whom may be mentioned Lord Wolseley, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Mayor, the Bishop of 
London, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. 
James Bryce, General Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, the French Ambassador, the American Ambas¬ 
sador, the Chinese Minister, the Swedish and Norwegian 
Minister, Sir Walter Foster, Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
Sir L Alma-Tadema, B.A., Sir E. J. Poynter, P.B.A., 
Lord Strathcona, Mr. E. F. Knight, and Sir Bobert Ball. 


We do not quite follow Mr. Heinemann in his argu¬ 
ment in last week’s Literature that fashion in fiction does 
not exist, or is of small account. He says: “The only 
justification I have ever found for the assumption that 
fashion favours one class of novel to-day and a different 
class to-morrow is that every striking work of literature 
or art engenders in the lazy writer the vision of a 
welcome pone asinorum, and with the unthinking reader 
a comfortable wish for more of the same.” Mr. Heine¬ 
mann proceeds to give instance after instance of the 
imitation of successful novels by inferior writers. Well, 
in the world of dress this is the state of things which 
we call fashion. What is fashion .there but the “ pons 
asinorum ” of people without original taste ? Fashion is 
the refuge of the unthinking in dress; and so it is in 
literature. Mr. Heinemann seems to quarrel greatly with 
the word, but to supply overwhelming evidence of 
the fact. We regret the phenomenon as much as he 
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does; but we should say that there is undoubtedly, 
in these days, such a thing as fashion in fiction. It is 
happily more easily changed than fashion in dress, and we 
are glad that Mr. Heinemann thinks that “ the success of 
to-morrow may grow on any branch of the tree of fiction ” ; 
adding, for emphasis: “ Let any new author offer me a 
novel that excels in any particular—let his work be of any 
school—he will not find me difficult to convince that his, 
and his only for the nonce, is the novel towards which the 
tendencies and the taste of the day are gravitating.” 


Inci dentally Mr. Heinemann has this severe word on 
the historical novel of the moment: 

If I were asked whether tbe novel of an unknown author 
dealing with daily life in an everyday way would be as 
likely to “ catch on” as an historical romance, I think I 
should favour it, because it would in all probability be 
nearer to human actuality, and might possibly be based on 
observation and insight, if not even on experience or 
knowledge. To make living and real personages of past 
ages, hampered as the writer must be with the necessity of 
creating a remote atmosphere and a strange milieu, is the 
task of the master, and that is why, at a moment devoted 
to the apotheosis of the incompetent, it becomes the 
favourite ambition of every bungling amateur. 


Some of the philological asides which occur in Dr. 
Murray’s Romanes lecture, which we deal with elsewhere, 
are extremely interesting. He shows how Dr. Johnson 
corrupted the spelling of the word “dispatch.” This 
word 

had been in English use for some 250 years when John¬ 
son’s Dictionary appeared, and had been correctly spelt by 
everybody (that is, by everybody but the illiterate) with 
die-. Tins was Johnson’s own spelling both before and 
after he published the dictionary, as may be seen in his 
Letters edited by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill. It was also the 
spelling of all the writers whom Johnson quoted. But, by 
some inexplicable error, the word got into the dictionary 
as despatch, and this spelling was even substituted in most 
of the quotations. I nave not found that a single writer 
followed this erroneous spelling in the eighteenth century: 
Nelson, Wellesley, Wellington, and all our oommanders 
and diplomatists wrote Dispatches; but since about 1820, 
the filtering down of the influence of Johnson’s Dictionary 
has caused this erroneous spelling despatch to become 
generally known and to be looked upon as authoritative; 
so that at the present time about hall our newspapers give 
the erroneous form, to which, more lamentably, the Post 
Office, after long retaining the correct officii tradition, 
recently capitulated. 


New and recent books relating to China and Japan are 
pretty sure of a sale now that the Far East horizon is 
beset with threatening clouds. A book which comes very 
opportunely will be The “ Overland ” to China, by Archi¬ 
bald R. Colquhoun, F.R.G.S., the author of China in 
Transformation. This is an account of the building of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and a study of the rapid as¬ 
cendency of Russian Influence in China during the past 
few years; together with speculations as to the political 
significance of the completion of this great undertaking. 
Messrs. Harper Bros, will issue the book next Tuesday. 


Another imminent publication is Feudal and Modern 
Japan, by Mr. Arthur May Knapp, which Messrs. Duck¬ 
worth announce. Mr. Knapp Has frequently visited, and 
for a long time resided in Japan, thus enjoying peculiar 
advantages for observation. The book includes a study of 
the history, religion, art, life and habits of the Japanese. 
While avoiding that •indiseriminating praise which has 
characterised so many works on Japan, it presents fresh 
points of view and furnishes information which is difficult 
of access. There will be twenty-four photogravure illus¬ 
trations of Japanese life, landscape, and architecture. 


That the effect of the American law of copyright as it 
now stands may be to discourage the production of serious 
literature is very clearly brought out by Mr. Alfred Austin 
in his article on Anglo-American Literary Copyright in 
the Pall Mall Magazine. Copyright in America can be 
secured only by simultaneous publication on both sides of 
the Atlantic. This means a double production and ex¬ 
pense, and it is easy to see that in the case of a “ non- 
popular ” book this double expense may frighten an 
English publisher or author. But if they once publish 
the book on this side only, the American copyright is lost 
for ever. What regrets and anomalies may then arise is 
seen in the following fragment of a conversation between 
an author and a publisher, which Mr. Austin reports as an 
actuality: 

“I quite understand,” said my friend; “but, had I 
thought the book would have the circulation here it seems 
to be having, I should willingly have incurred the addi¬ 
tional expense of simultaneously producing it in America. 
As you say, it is now too late to do that. But I observe, 
from the statement of sales you have just shown me, that 
the book—that is to say, the English edition of it published 
by you- finds a certain number of purchasers in America, 
where so far, roughly calculated, as many hundreds of 
copies have been sent and sold as there have been thousands 
sold here. Can you not, therefore—for this is the point I 
wanted to urge—do something to stimulate the sale there 
still further P ” 

“Possibly,” said the publisher. “But just consider 
whether that would be wise, from a business point of view. 
The book seems to be much appreciated in this country, 
and therefore we have been able to dispose, as you say, of 
a certain number of copies in America. But, if once the 
impression arose there that the book is what in trade 
parlance is called a great success with the English reading 
public, it would at once be pirated, and we should be able 
to dispose of no more copies to American readers. As 
soon as it was believed that (here is ‘ money in it,’ it would 
at once be reprinted there, and your share in that money 
would be reduced to nil. As it is, you will receive some¬ 
thing, at least, from the sales in America.” 

From which it appears that under the above circumstances 
—which could arise in connection with no European 
country—an author may find that it is directly against his 
interest to bring his book prominently before a public 
eager to read it. 

The New Battle of Dorking, by a writer whose name is 
represented on the title-page by a row of six asterisks, is 
like the old Battle of Dorking in its aim to arouse English¬ 
men to a sense of the danger of a French invasion. 

There are three months in every year— July, August, 
September—during which the French army is fit for 
immediate warfare. And every year during these months 
there is a constantly recurring probability of a surprise 
raid on London by the 120.000 men whom they oould 
without difficulty put on board ship, land in England, and 
march to within a dozen miles of London in less than 
three days from receipt of the order to move. 

The stoTy tells how a French army landed at Horsham, 
after a torpedo attack on Portsmouth, while the Channel 
Fleet was off the Irish coast. An immediate advance to 
London was met with fair promptitude by the volunteers 
and reserves. After terrible bloodshed in Surrey, and 
panic in London, the French army surrendered. But a 
new necessity to defeat France on her own soil, and quench 
her passion for revenge, was created, with corresponding 
needs for army reform. The writer is strongly opposed to 
those “humanitarian” methods in war which endanger 
results by excessive economy in human lives. He does 
not believe in “ extended order ” except in skirmishing. 
In battle he advocates “the decisive, rapid advance, ending 
in the relentless bayonet attack, when having located your 
enemy’s position it is absolutely necessary to shift him 
bodily out of it. Our fellows did this the other day in 
those two wonderful bayonet duels with the French near 
Dorking and at Chaldon.” Larger lessons are enforced. 
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Me. Donnelly is ever with us. War cannot stale, nor 
Presidential elections wither, the infini te variety of his 
attacks on Shakespeare. Mr. Donnelly is now Populist 
candidate fpr the vice-Presidency of the United 8tates. 
But neither Populism nor popularity can turn him from 
his purpose of inducing us to spell Shakespeare’s name 
B-a-c-o-n. He now tells us that the very inscription on 
Shakespeare’s tomb bears witness against his authorship 
of the plays. Mr. L. P. Austin makes short and sanguin¬ 
ary work of this suggestion in the Illustrated London 
News: 

He [Mr. Donnelly] applies to the rhymes that served so 
well to frighten illicit bone-disturbers the test of what he 
calls Bacon’s secret cypher. This produces the disclosure that 
‘ ‘ Francis Bacon wrote the Marlowe, Greene, and Shakspere 
plays.” . . . Mr. Donnelly must have expeoted more than 
this. If in the intervals of writing the works that bear 
his illustrious name, and of discharging the duties of 
a somewhat laborious office in the State, Baoon could find 
time to write Shakspere, Marlowe, and Greene, I see no 
reason 'why he should not have written Ben Jonaon, Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher—in short, the whole Elizabethan drama. 
Nothing in the shape of toil is impossible to such a prodigy. 
Not only did he pue Pelion on Ossa by writing Shakspere, 
but with sheer wanton riot of intellect he introduced the 
cryptogram into the plays for the Populist candidate to 
find out. Whilst his imagination was in the throes of 
“Lear.” “Hamlet,” and what not, bis historical con¬ 
science was penning a veracious narrative of the life and 
times of ISlizabeth, and interweaving it with the blank 
verse. The Baconian theorists say it is incredible that a 
man of Shakspere’s education could have written his 
poetry; but they offer us in their imaginary Bacon the 
most astounding miracle in human history. 


Apropos of our recent remarks on the dashing of novel 
titles, the following statement is interesting. It appears 
on a slip of pink paper in a book of two stories, by Dr. 
G. H. E. Dabbs, entitled Before Good Night and From Boor 
to Boor, the second story being a sequel to the first: 

The author regrets that the similar title of this sequel- 
story to that of Mr. Gapes’s lately published book has 
arisen by one of those accidents of coincidence which need 
only to be acknowledged to be understood. Mr. Capes 
had inadvertently adopted the identical title used in a 
serial story by the author of Before Good Night, and it 
was not brought to his notice until his novel was published 
and reviewed. The author of this version of From Boor 
to Boor, while fully exonerating Mr. Capes, cannot sur¬ 
render his tide. 


Mr. Heinemann has in preparation a series of transla¬ 
tions of the novels of Matilde Serao, to be published 
uniform with the works of Gabriele d’Annunzio, the first 
volume to appear in the autumn. 


Owing to pressure on our space we have been unable 
-to quote so many verses in the “ Things Seen ” (metrical) 
competition as we could have wished. We shall quote a 
few others next week. 


Bibliographical. 

The continued vitality of the late Mrs. Edwardes’s story, 
Ought We to Visit Ser f is shown in the fact that Messrs. 
Macmillan have just reissued it in two-shilling form. It 
is by this novel and by Archie Lovell that Mrs. Edwardes 
in all probability will be remembered. The former had 
the distinction of being adapted to the stage by Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, at a time—a quarter of a century ago—when 
dramatisations of novels were not so frequent or so popular 
as they are now. Mrs. Edwardes’s last published work 
was posthumous— A Platter Saint, which came out last 


year, apparently without the advantage of the author’s 
final revision. It had been preceded in 1890 by Pearl 
Powder, and in 1885 by A Girton Girl. Of Mrs. Edwardes’s 
Leah and Susan Fielding there were new editions as lately 
as 1899 and 1893, but they have been outdistanced in 
popularity by Archie Lovell. In Ought We to Visit Her f 
we have, no doubt, the survival of the fittest. 

“ Bibliographers of Thackeray,” wrote Mr. F. G. 
Kitton in last week’s Literature, “ are apparently unaware of 
the fact that the author of Vanity Fair, in his early days, 
was responsible for the libretto of a little musical opera 
called ‘The Mountain Sylph,’ first performed at the Eoyal 
Lyceum Theatre on Monday, August 25, 1834.” I beg 
Mr. Kitton’s pardon. If the bibliographers of the author 
of Vanity Fair do not ascribe to him the authorship of the 
libretto of “ The Mountain Sylph,” it is simply becauseLhe 
has no claim thereto. The said libretto was the work, not 
of W. M- Thackeray, but of T. J. Thackeray, his cousin, 
some references to whom may be found in Planch6’s 
Recollections. The two Thackerays have frequently been 
confounded in regard to theatrical productions, but it is 
really high time that the truth prevailed. No dramatic 
work by W. M. Thackeray was ever performed in public, 
whereas T. J. Thackeray made several appearances of that 
sort, in addition to “ The Mountain Sylph.” 

I see it stated that along with the text of The Mesmerist, 
a new novel by Mr. B. L. Farjeon, will be published 
of a play which Mr. Faijeon- has himself based upon the 
story—“ for the purpose of forestalling any raids that may 
be made upon it for theatrical purposes.” I doubt very 
much if the said raids will have been successfully averted 
by this latest device of the self-defending novelist. The 
decision in the Little Lord Fauntleroy case appears to 
render it possible for any raider to annex the entire plot 
and characters of The Mesmerist, and make them into a 
plav, so long as he does not use any of Mr. Farj eon’s 
dialogue. Even Mr. Fan eon’s title, I believe, could be 
taken by anyone sufficiently unprincipled. I do not think 
it has been used as a play-title, and it would, therefore, 
be proportionately valuable. 

Talking of printed plays, that sort of literary product is 
becoming quite familiar. It was only the other day that 
Mr. Haddon Chambers followed in the wake of Mr. 
Pinero, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
"by giving to the world the text of his comedy, “The 
Tyranny of Tears.” Of course, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Pinero did but follow the example of Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert, most of whose dramas have attained the dignity 
of print. (He has refrained, by the way, from including 
his burlesques of opera—“Dulcamara,” “The Pretty 
Druidess,” and so forth—in his volumes of plays.) But, 
in truth, the extent of printed plays is veiy considerable— 
the dramas of Westland Marston, the comedies of T. W. 
Bobertson, the plays of Knowles and Lytton and so on, 
being all accessible in volume form. Then, what a mine 
of dramatic matter is to be found in the current list of 
Mr. French’s publications! 

It is understood that the Two Stage Plays of Lucy Snowe, 
announced by Mr. Heinemann, have never been offered 
to managers for stage representation. They are called 
“ Denzil Herbert’s Atonement ” and “ Bondage.” If the 
latter piece had been accepted for production, the title 
would probably have had to be changed, for a play called 
“Bondage” was performed in London in 1883, and the 
proprietor thereof might claim priority of choice. The 
title of Lucy Snowe’s other play is not likely to be 
challenged. 

In reply to a correspondent, I may mention that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Cashel Byron’s Confession was published 
by the Modem Press in 1886 (price one shilling), and that 
a revised edition of it appeared in 1889. Mr. Shaw’s 
Unsocial Socialist appeared in 1887 (six shillings) and in 
1888 (two shillings). 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Grant Allen. 

Grant Allen. By Edward Clodd. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Taine says somewhere that a certain philosopher secured 
lor himself the devotion of the British public by discovering 
the English God in the sacred writings of the Hindoos. 
Though gifted beyond most men, and catching at times 
glimpses of profound truths, Grant Allen made no dis¬ 
coveries of this type ; quite the reverse. 

To accept nothing unless it commended itself to his 
own reason and conscience was Grant Allen’s fixed and 
invariable rule, and as that is not the way of the world 
he came sharply into collision with much that is dear 
to the orthodox heart. He hated shams and conventions, 
and he took every opportunity of saying so. He disliked 
those vulgar superstitions which usurp the name of 
religion, and he was at times outspoken in declaring 
his preference for a religion of essentials—truth, justice, 
pity, love, gratitude and sympathy. He hated war and 
everything leading to it. Napier, “Peninsular War 
Napier,’’ declared that soldiers were licensed murderers; 
but Grant Allen dispensed with qualifications, and bluntly 
avowed his belief that military enthusiasm meant en¬ 
thusiasm for killing people. He was an evolutionist, 
not of the limited, but of the unlimited kind; and he 
believed in the orderly unfolding of everything from 
cosmic dust to man, body and soul. He wrote a book 
on The Evolution of God, and was with difficulty per¬ 
suaded to modify the title to The Evolution of the Idea 
of God ; but even the modified title was all too shocking 
for the British public; albeit that it had the approval 
and had, in fact, been suggested by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Finally, he unbosomed himself on the relations of the sexes 
in The Woman Who Did. 

Obviously, Grant Allen needs a biographer who sympa¬ 
thised with him, and who can put him right with the court 
of appeal—the coming generations. And the majority of 
people who take an interest in the matter will be of 
opinion that Mr. Edward Clodd is eminently well suited to 
accomplish this task. Mr. Clodd is an evolutionist; he 
understands the work accomplished by the pioneers of the 
doctrine and, as he tells us himself, he enjoyed Grant Allen’s 
friendship for well nigh twenty-eight years. Besides, he 
had something to pour into the ear of the public of potent 
effect with the vast majority of folks—to wit, a deeply 
athetic tale, and on a scaffolding of deep feeling he could 
ave erected a solid edifice of reason. For Grant Allen’s 
life was charged with tragic interest. After a period of 
sunshine in the land of his birth—Canada—and at Dieppe 
and Birmingham, he matriculated at Merton College, 
Oxford. While at Oxford changes occurred in family 
circumstances and he was thrown on his own efforts, and 
from that time till his death he never knew the peace 
which comes from possessing a good banker’s balance—a 
peace which truly passeth all understanding—and he was 
never wholly free from some measure of anxiety about 
financial ways and means. He had one bit of good luck in 
being appointed a professor at the Government College in 
Jamaica, but that only lasted three years, and was a mere 
passing glimpse of the comfortable side of life. He had 
to live bv his pen, and he soon learned that living by his 
pen, in the regions he was specially equipped for—namely, 
science and philosophy—meant starvation. Then he tried 
his hand at every branch of literature, and displayed a 
versatility which was truly marvellous. He achieved 
success ; he became a known man, and commissions poured 
in. But success came too late. He had been constantly 
thinking, planning and scheming to produce wares to catch 
the literary market, and this ceaseless mental activity and 
worry wore him out, and cut short his life at a compara¬ 


tively early age. He was never robust, and his burden 
was too much for him. 

“ What place is to be assigned to this versatile well- 
equipped worker?” Mr. Clodd asks this question in his 
closing pages; but he contents himself with some melan¬ 
choly reflections about the short memory man has except 
for the few immortals, and leaves the answer to Ins 
question to time. He forgets that it wan- his bounden 
duty to assign a place to this hero and martyr, and to help 
time to form a correct verdict about him. We must say 
frankly that we expected much from Mr. Clodd; we 
thought him the right man for the task he had under¬ 
taken ; but we must with equal frankness declare that we 
finished his book with feelings of utter disappointment. 
He has given us many good things—letters and sketches by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. Alfred Bussell Wallace, Prof. Powell, and Miss Bird 
(sister of Dr. George Bird), but he has relied too much on 
the good things supplied to him by others. His con¬ 
necting narrative is at times singularly weak. He is apt 
enough about Grant Allen’s ancestry, ms “ grand forebears 
o’ auld lang syne,” and he gives us a good background 
from which to trace this gifted man’s physical and mental 
constitution. But there is another background even more 
important than that of the family—namely, one of the 
social and intellectual antecedents of our time, so as to 
enable us and those who come after us to understand 
exactly where Allen took up “ the burden and the lesson,” 
and what he has actually accomplished as a pioneer of 
evolution. Grant Allen himself thought he had done 
sotnething for evolution, his dying words to his son being: 
“I want no memorial over my remains. Tell those who 
care for anything that I may have done to buy a copy of 
Force and Energy .” But the evolution he did something 
for was the Spencerian form of that doctrine, and that 
form has never kindled in Mr. Clodd-the enthusiasm of 
an adherent. 

Mr. Clodd’s method, or rather want of method, is 
glaringly evidenced in his bibliography of the writings of 
Grant Allen. The bibliography is a complete misnomer. 
The writings are given in chronological order, which 
would be all very well for an author who kept to a definite 
pathway, and to whom dates were of consequence in order 
to establish his claims to originality. But Grant Allen did 
not keep to a definite pathway, but was philosopher, 
naturalist, physicist, historian, poet, novelist, essayist, 
and critic. The efforts of a many-sided man like him 
ought not to have been given indiscriminately according to 
dates, but should have been tabulated according to subject- 
matter, and the tabulation should have been done in such 
a way as to show a definite purpose and a definite unfolding 
of a distinctive gospel. The bibliography is limited to 
writings published in book form, and it is well that that 
limitation is distinctly stated, otherwise we should have 
been obliged to mention several omissions. 

The Speneer-Allen correspondence forms the most inter¬ 
esting and, at the same time, the most valuable portion of 
the book. The letters are, however, given in chronological 
order, and are consequently scattered throughout the 
volume. In adopting this method Mr. Clodd allows an 
opportunity to escape him of doing a signal piece of 
service to two distinguished men. Mr. Clodd contents 
himself with saying that Grant Allen made an early pro¬ 
fession of the faith as it is in Herbert Spencer, and that, 
with some modifications hardly affecting the fundamentals 
of that faith, his attitude remained unchanged to the end. 
This would be all very well were Mr. Clodd writing for 
philosophers; but as he was writing for the public, and 
the public, according to Lord Beaconsfield, are largely 
doctored with nonsense, and much require books which 
refute that nonsense, a very different statement was called 
for. Grant Allen diverged from Mr. Spencer on three 
points. The public were told that Mr. Spencer keenly 
resented the modified falling-off in his gifted adherent, 
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and showed his resentment in such a way that, had it 
been true, would have reflected lasting discredit on that 
philosopher. But it turns out that the public have been 
misinformed,' and that from first to last, for a period 
extending to a quarter of a century, there existed un¬ 
clouded friendship between Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
Grant Allen. Only in one letter does Grant Allen put 
in a very mild caveat for his way of looking at the land 
question, which probably caused Mr. Spencer to smile 
and reflect on the Celtic form of Grant Allen’s hereditary 
make-up. Mr. Spencer’s letters are charmingly written, 
and his epistolary touch has a freshness about it that 
reminds one of Hume’s playful style of addressing friends. 
Clearly this correspondence ought to have had separate 
treatment, so as to enable readers to understand the exact 
nature of Allen’s divergences, and adequately to appreciate 
the solid ground he occupied in common with Mr. Spencer, 
while the devoted friendship of the two ought to have 
been specially emphasised. But in this as in the other 
instances we nave mentioned Mr. Clodd gives his readers 
no assistance whatever. 


The Byron of Tinsel and Splendours. 

Thb Works of Lord Byron. — Poetry. Yol. III. Edited 
by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, M.A. (John Murray.) 

This volume of the new Murray Byron deals principally 
with the Eastern tales—the “Giaour,” the “Corsair,” 
ending feebly with the “Siege of Corinth,” “Parisina,” 
and the “ Bride of Abydos.” Among its many illustrations 
is a strikingly beautiful drawing of Augusta Leigh, Byron’s 
beloved half-sister, beautiful as regards the face presented. 
Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge here, as always, fulfils his 
work of editor and commentator with quiet thoroughness, 
though he has no new matter to lay before the public. 

“ The whirligig of time brings about its revenges,” but 
never a stranger one than that which makes the descendant 
of Coleridge a leader in the rearguard fight that covers 
the retreat of Byron’s reputation; Byron, who damned 
Coleridge with imperceptive condescension conceiting itself 
praise (the adolescent satire of “English Bards’’should 
not be laid to his count). Coleridge, on his side, was not 
Byron-bitten. But all this is nothing to the gulf between 
the most perfected (though, alas! most capricious) inspira¬ 
tion of that day and tho most tinsel splendours in English 
poetry. Nothing more antithetic in heredity could happen, 
unless a descendant of Byron should approve himself a 
poet. Mr. Coleridge has the task of defending Byron’s 
most Byronic poems (which are far from equivalent to 
Byron’s best poems). His tactics involve him in certain 
dashing advances of principle, which are magnificent, but 
are they criticism ? They come in such a questionable 
shape that some will challenge them. We must, he says, 
assimilate ourselves to Byron’s accidents of environment. 
“ Unless we are ourselves saturated with his thought and 
style, unless we learn to breathe his atmosphere by reading 
the books which he read, picturing to ourselves the scenes 
which he saw—unless we aspire to his ideals and suffer 
his limitations, we are in no way entitled to judge his poems, 
whether they he good or had.” In other words (though Mr. 
Coleridge may not intend it, may not realise his own 
contention), poetry is to be judged by what is imperma¬ 
nent, transitory, of the hour, not by what is permanent, 
what remains when the detritus, loosened from immediately 
circumjacent interests, has been precipitated in the on-flow 
of the stream. Wagner (who was more than solely a 
musician) maintained that the value of any masterpiece, in 
whatsoever form of art, was precisely to be gauged by that 
in it which survived unsubmerged, indestructible, after the 
temporary and accidental had been borne under by time. 
The musician here was surely the sounder critic. Because 
these poems, not in detail but integrally, are unvital and 
moth-eaten unless you contemporise yourself (pardon the 


coinage) with Byron, they lack that unsubmergible essen¬ 
tial quality which belongs to all true poetry. Poetry is 
a lifeboat; overset for the moment by the rough seas of 
time, it finally rights itself through its own structural 
buoyancy. That is the case with some verse (scarce or 
seldom poetry) in Byron, but not with this. His contempo¬ 
raries (says Mr. Coleridge) “ being undisturbed by ethical 
or grammatical or metrical offences, . . . understood 
enough of what they read to be touched by their vitality, 
to realise their verisimilitude.” But vitality, ve risimi l i tude, 
is precisely what we feel lacking in these “ Giaours ” and 
“ Corsairs.” As for the metrical offence, it is not a thing 
of technical detail, incidental and unconsidered lapse; it 
is an organic disease, a congenital weakness, one with the 
very flesh of the poetry. “Bold and rapid and yet exact 
presentments of tne ‘ gorgeous East ’ ” Mr. Coleridge finds 
in these Oriental poems. Their exactitude is a traveller's 
trick of “local oofour,” superficial enough; but where is 
the soul of the East ? It is not in them. They are 
Western melodrama, in “ oorrect costume,” taken from 
Byron’s notes of Turkish travel. 

For their style, it is beguiling enough to make us 
wonder they are not still popular. Take a not undeservedly 
celebrated passage: 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of Death is fled, 

The first dark day of Nothingness, 

The last of Danger and Distress, 

(Before Decay’s defacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where Beauty lingers,) 

And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of Repose that’s there, 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 

And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 

And but for that ohill changeless brow, 

Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon; 

Some moments, aye, one treacherous hour, 

He still might doubt the Tyrant’s power. 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 

The first, last look by Death revealed ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore; 

’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded Halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 

Eloquence here treads illusively close on the heels of 
poetry, almost overtakes it in “ ’Tis Greece, but living 
Greece no more! ” &c. So with some of the descriptions: 
we have to collect ourselves before we discern that (as an 
excellent critic once put it) they are not paintings, but 
oleographs. For the minor poems, you will find that 
typical Byronism, 

Fare thee well, and if for ever, &c. 

Byron related how he wrote it with the tears dropping on 
the page, and so forth. But on what is obviously the 
original (Mr. Coleridge confesses) there is no trace of 
these tears which once excited the lachrymal glands of so 
many English schoolgirls—though there is of elaborate 
corrections and erasures. Byron’s evil genius moved him 
to head it by the exquisite lines of Coleridge on broken 
friendship; that all succeeding generations might have a 
monumental collocation of the false and the true. For 
the immortal Byron we await a future volume, with “ Don 
Juan,” “Beppo,” and the “Vision of Judgment.” That 
is the Byron of profuse and surprising genius. 
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The Spirit of Paris. 

Part*. By Hilaire Belloc. (Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 

This book is neither a history nor a topography, or it is 
both in a personal, eclectic way. That it may not be read 
on a wrong mental plane, Mr. Belloc explains exactly how 
he came to write it. Loving Paris, and fitting Paris, he 
desired, as a man must who “ has felt keenly the modern 
impression of a place he loves,” to know “its changing 
past, bhe nature and experience that it draws from the 
centuries, and the platform upon which there can be 
constructed some little of that future he will never see.” 
And so Mr. Belloc began to read books and gather old 
prints. He allowed Paris to possess him more than ever, 
until at last he “ shaped the city’s legend ” into nine long 
chapters of appreciation of toe past of Paris, seen through 
its present. This mingling of past and present is raised 
to a sort of luxury that is toe main charm of toe book. 
The author has, indeed, no more serious aim than to bulwark 
his day-dreams, and justify his veneration. To do this he 
uses toe suitable and suggestive facts, and leaves toe others 
gloriously alone. Hence this is toe very last book in 
which to seek a first acquaintance with toe history and 
character of Paris. It is neither a text-book nor a laborious 
history. It is a personal appreciation, often learned with 
toe learning of formal aocounts, but wayward in its 
own operations. Criticism has little to do with toe plan 
of toe work or the authenticity of its details. We can ask 
whether imagination, insight, and sensitiveness are brought 
to the contemplation of Paris old and new, and whether 
a book so little set on formal narrative has style and 
intuition. With a few reservations, to be noted, we can 
say that these virtues, so necessary to such a book, are 
here. Still, toe book is not quite right. It would have 
been improved by division into detached essays (instead 
of chapters), with some corresponding changes of treatment, 
and by toe rejection of enough of its heavier material to 
reduce its 476 pages to about 350 pages. The book is 
something too solid, a little stiff and forbidding to weak 
brethren. Its Table of Contents wants fancy and allure¬ 
ment; it does but promise a procession through “ Lutetia,” 
“ Paris in toe Dark Ages,” “ The Early Middle Ages,” 
“The Later Middle Ages,” &c., &c., whereas Mr. Belloc 
is not writing that kind of book. It is a book of felicitous 
generalisations, interpretations, and associations. Take 
this about toe Paris students: 

They keep it fresh with a laughter that is lacking in the 
centres of the modem world, and they supply it with a 
frank criticism bordering on intellectual revolt, which is 
the self-satisfaction of less fortunate capitals, mere sea¬ 
ports, or military centres, fatally ignores. The young 
men, from their high attic windows on the Hill, interpret 
her horizons; and, as they grow to fill the places of toe 
old, such a youth helps them to keep toe city worthy of 
the impressions with which she delighted their twentieth 
year. 

We are not going to follow Mr. Belloc through a work 
which is interesting for its spirit rather than its perform¬ 
ance. We will be as eclectic as himself, and remark 
that toe dim weird Paris of toe later Middle Ages has 
a real lodgment in his dreams, and is not weakly projected 
in sentences like these: 

Paris, whose mind was changing, yet kept her form. 
Had you passed through Paris in the night in one of those 
winters you would have had everywhere about you the 
narrow mystery of Gothic streets. The houses, over¬ 
hanging and timbered, would have hidden the sky, and 
the spirit in which Europe had attempted to reach heaven 
would still be mournfully with you in decay. You would 
have seen spires beyond the roofs, and here and there the 
despairing beauty of the flamboyant in its last effort, toe 
jutting carved windows of the rich, or the special accre¬ 
tion of porches at St. Jacques or at the Auxerrois. . . . 
All those who have well described the end of the Paris of 
St. Louis have made their descriptions fall in with the 


spirit of night. Victor Hugo shows you Paris moonlit in 
the snow from the towers of Notre Dame; its little wind¬ 
ing streets like streams of black water in breaking ice, its 
infinite variety of ornament catching the flakes that had 
fallen. Stevenson shows you Paris moonlit in the snow 
from toe eyes of Poor Villon wandering after the murder, 
and afraid of wolves and of the power of the king. 

One more quotation. We recognise toe truth of this 
lingering farewell passage—this summary of Paris when 
Paris is known. 

All the streets are noisy with an infinite past; the 
unexpected turnings of old streets, toe reveries that hang 
round the last of the colleges and that haunt toe won¬ 
derful Hill are but a little obvious increment to that 
inspiring crowd of the dead; the men of our blood and 
our experience who built us up, and of whom we are but 
the last and momentary heirs, handing on to others a 
tradition to which we have added very little indeed. 
Paris rises around any man who knows her; her streets 
are changing things, her stones are like the clothes of 
a man ; more real than any present aspect she may carry, 
the illimitable company of history peoples her, and it is in 
their ready speech and communion that the city takes on 
its dignity. This is the reading of that perplexity which 
all have felt, of that unquiet suggestion whioh hangs about 
the autumn trees and follows the fresh winds along the 
Seine; the riddle of her winter evenings and of the faces 
that come on one out of the dark in the lanes of the Latin 
quarter. She is ourselves; and we are only the film and 
edge of an unnumbered past. There is nothing modem 
in those fresh streets. The common square of toe Inno¬ 
cents is a dust of graves and a meeting place for the dead ; 
the Danse Macabre was too much of a creation to pass at 
toe mere falling of the wall. The most recent of the orna¬ 
ments make a kind of tabernacle for the memories of the 
town—Etienne Marcel before his Hotel de Ville, Charle¬ 
magne before the Cathedral. The Place de la Concorde 
is not a crossing of roads for the rich, it is toe death-scene 
of toe Giron dins; toe vague space about the Madeleine is 
not only a foreground for toe church, it is also toe tomb 
of the Capetians. Wherever the town has kept a part of 
her older garment—in the Cathedral, in toe Palais, in 
Ste. Chapelle—you may mix with all the centuries. 

This and toe preceding passages will show that Mr. Belloc 
has written Pari» with toe brilliant pen that wrote Danton. 
But we must express our opinion that toe book before us is 
poised somewhat awkwardly between toe essayist’s sphere 
and toe historian’s. It is lavish of generalisations which 
demand rather than win acceptance. A certain fatigue 
overtakes toe reader, who remembers that he was told 
to expect a book of private interpretations and finds often 
a solidity proper to a book of general usefulness. Facts 
are too allusively handled, and the reader looks round for 
a text-book to aid him. In short, Mr. Belloc seems some¬ 
times to forget his part, and become strenuous. The book 
does not strike a clear note. But it is full of educated 
thought; it opens and shuts many doors to learning, and 
in its pages knowledge and sentiment meet and say fine 
things. 

The Red Rags of Politics. 

An Introduction to English Politics. By John M. Robertson. 

(Grant Richards. l'Os. 6d. net.) 

This book contains five hundred pages of humdrum, 
indifferent journalism and two pages of fine prose. The 
journalism is speckled with hideous verbs, such as “ to 
subsume,” and still more adjectives, of which “viable” 
and “ demotic ” are the least objectionable. Purity of lan¬ 
guage, grace, energy, and imaginativeness distinguish the 
small oasis of good writing to be found on pp. 500 and 501. 
In it the author describes the intolerable disappointment 
generated by his studies of history, where the known and 
the unknown alike appear to be only “ fruitless, purpose¬ 
less moments in some vast eternal dream.” Through feons 
of time “ morning and evening wove their sad and 
splendid pageantries ” above a moiling race of men who, 
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in Mr. Robertson’s estimation, have acted with extreme 
folly; so that the record would fill one with despair but 
for the hope that in the future “ social science,” working 
with the weapons of reason and persuasion, will effect a 
transformation. A slender consolation to temper a judg¬ 
ment so pessimistic! It makes one ask if the reading can 
be correct, the conclusions wisely drawn. 

There is a personal question not without bearing on the 
wider one. Our moralist, in a too brief passage, affords 
proof of rare mental qualities—insight, poetry, thought, 
assion. In toiling through the annals of Rome, Greece, 
pain, Belgium, and so on, he is dull and prosy, his 
language a jargon; he writes like one out of ms niitier. 
Analysis, going a little deeper, finds further reasons for 
distrusting him as a political guide. The subject is so 
apt to engender controversy and attract prejudice, that it 
ought, in the first place, to be presented impartially; 
secondly, with more light than heat; and, thirdly, in a 
form as clear, definite, and concrete as possible. Mr. 
Robertson begins with a vague definition. “ Politics,” 
he says, “ is Sie strife of wills on the ground of social 
action. As international politics is the scene of the strifes 
and compromises of States, so home politics is the scene of 
the strifes and compromises of classes, interests, factions, 
sects, theorists.” As will be noticed, there is no etymo¬ 
logical relationship between the word and this interpreta¬ 
tion. Compare the latter with the opening sentence of 
Mr. Jenks in his exceptionally able Short History of 
Polities : “ By politics we mean the business of govern¬ 
ment—that is to say, the control and management of 
people living together in a society ”—a meaning at once 
practical and scholarly. The object of Mr. Robertson’s 
survey of the politics of the past is to obtain guidance 
for the future. We do not hesitate to say that he ought 
to have done it in the dry, hard manner of a shopkeeper 
taking stock and surveying his past transactions. 

War is a red rag to Mr. Robertson; another red rag to 
Mr. Robertson is patriotism. He is no believer in dying 
nations, but appears to think that race is nothing; that 
not proclivity, out suitable conditions, made antique Greece 
artistic, Rome a conqueror, England a coloniser. But the 
analogy of nature is against him. Tribes of birds and 
beasts and insects grow and die as if they had a corporate 
individuality. They differ immensely, too, in their po¬ 
tentialities, and it would be easy to show that among them 
are races that are as expanding and aggressive as Russia 
is; others are in decay, as is the case with China and Spain. 
The most unsatisfactory feature of Mr. Robertson’s book is 
that it does not introduce us to the issues now being shaped. 
It is a resume of dead controversies, a mumbling of the 
remainder biscuit. On a thousand points he is ready to fight, 
but why wrangle over the past ? Those dead empires that he 
cites as warnings for England were different. They were, 
so to speak, advance guards thrown forward before the 
great army of mankind. But the whole world has now 
made progress, so that as pioneers we are not more than a 
handsbreadth in front. And the points of interest to-day 
are not in the past, but in the future. The end of the 
century, by a curious coincidence, sees the end of many 
movements. Most of its luminaries achieved their aim. 
Tree Trade rewarded Bright and Cobden, universal educa¬ 
tion followed on the steps of Forster, manhood suffrage 
has practically been adopted, and the early Victorian 
Chartists are justified. Mr. Gladstone’s work lives in the 
well-arranged taxation, the financial prosperity of the 
country. Yet all these are but preparation and equip¬ 
ment for another onward rush. Parliament, political 
discussion, politics generally, are dull and stale just 
because they are still wrangling over the dry bones—the 
fresh, bright movements of the coming years are only felt 
by a few thinkers. But Mr. Robertson has not grasped 
the situation; his eves are all on four red rags—Religion, 
War, Patriotism, Imperialism — and they see neither 
around nor beyond. 


A Prophet of National Life. 

Charles Henry Pearson: Memorials by Himself his Wife, and 
his Hriends. Edited by William Stebbing. (Longmans.) 

The author of National Life and Character was boro at 
Islington Church Missionary College, of which his father 
was principal. The early years of his life were passed in 
a grey atmosphere of rigorism into which a Bible Society 
meeting threw occasionally a gleam of sunshine. “ 0 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” the little boy was once heard to 
moan; and it is not easy to confine the scope of the lament 
to the physioal pain which was its immediate occasion. 

At the age of six, in accordance with the rule of the house 
—he was one of an innumerable brood—he was introduced 
to the Latin Grammar; and he was sent to Rugby the 
year after the death of Arnold, whom Dr. Tait had suc¬ 
ceeded. It is from his own unfinished “Story of my 
Life ” that we learn the impression that those days left 
upon his mind. In spite of a half-smothered kindness for 
the traditional system of English education—“ the best in 
the world and very bad,” as Talleyrand called it—he is 
alive to its faults, and. particularly to the neglect of 
modern languages and mathematics. There is a picture of 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty, who had lately 
come back from a preparatory school at Meiningen, sur¬ 
rounded by a group in the quadrangle, and invited, at the 
critical moment before the weekly German lesson, to give 
a swift and sound rendering of the day’s task. So much 
for Arnold’s boasted reforms in that matter. As to the 
beneficial consequences of Arnold’s system of moral influ¬ 
ence, Pearson evidently was inclined to be sceptical. One 
gathers that in his judgment the Rugby men of that 
generation were neither better nor worse than men from 
other public schools, only more self-conscious. The four 
years he spent there he considered in a great measure 
wasted, though he read all the books in the school library, 
and learned to write correct Latin verses at the rate of 
fifty an hour. Among his contemporaries were Wadding- 
ton, afterwards Foreign Minister of the French Republic ; 
Lawrence, the author of Guy Livingstone ; ana John 
Conington. Bonamy Price was one of his masters, another 
was Congreve, the disciple of Comte, and the founder in 
England of the church which has been described as con¬ 
sisting of “ three persons and no God.” 

In 1847, having been removed by the headmaster’s 
request as unmanageable, he was sent to King’s College, 
London, to which, says he, “ I owe everything that can be 
derived from a place of education.” While there, on the 
occasion of the Chartist danger he shouldered his con¬ 
stable’s staff like a man, and incidentally laid seeds of 
lung mischief which in the end was fatal. In the midst 
of his lectures and studies at King’s College he found no 
opportunity for the study of mathematics; so that when it 
was time for him to proceed to Cambridge he was able 
joyfully to point out that his acquirements in this branch 
of study were hopelessly defective. There was nothing 
for it but to send him to Oxford, and a place was found 
for him on the books of Oriel. 

But Oriel was not in good form: the discipline was lax, 
the moral tone was low, the lectures were poor. Men like 
Pearson and the present Bishop of Linooln were forced to 
withdraw themselves in a measure from the society of the 
college. Election to a scholarship at Exeter transferred 
him to a more congenial sphere. 

Its principal figure at this time' was the sub-rector, 
William Sewell, whom, although at one time he had been 
looked upon as a possible rival of Newman, Pearson seems 
to have regarded with such scorn as only an undergraduate 
is capable of. Indeed, the man was by that time pretty 
generally discredited: Suculus—Little Pig—they named 
him, because he would not go the whole hog. For the 
sake of Grant Duff’s daring, but perfectly pertinent, parody 
of an amateurish misstatement of a sound argument im- 
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perfectly understood, we transcribe here an incident 
related by Pearson: 

On. one occasion Sewell contrived to diverge from some 
classical text into a justification of the damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed. “ I dare say you think it very 
strange that God should condemn a man to eternal 
torments; to the worm that never dies and the fire that 
is never quenchedto the fellowship of the bad for all 
time; to the horrible companionship of his own thoughts, 
simply because he hasn’t believed certain abstruse dogmas, 
which perhaps were presented to him in such a way as to 
revolt his natural feelings, which, perhaps, he never heard 
of. But just consider, if anyone writes to us and mis¬ 
spells our name, or designates us by a title inferior to what 
we may claim, are we not very angry with him P And, 
arguing from the creature to the Creator, shall we not 
suppose that God will be much more angry with those who 
confound or. refuse to recognise His attributes? ” “If 
the creature is a fool, what must the Creator be ? ” was 
Grant Duff’s pithy comment. 

Pearson gained bis first class in 1852, and two years 
later was elected a fellow of bis former college. Then came 
the question of a profession. He had scruples about 
taking Orders; and on the surely rather hollow ground 
that “ the better the advocate is the worse is the chance of 
justice being done,” doubted the morality of the legal 
profession. So, “ hungry for facts after the dry husks of 
scholastic logic and metaphysics,” he took to medicine. 
Then his old love, Eng’s College, called him to a pro¬ 
fessorial chair, and finally to the chair of modern history, 
during his occupancy of which he writes: “I am afraid 
in one or two instances an emulous or delicate student 
really died of excessive mental sixain.” 

His career as a journalist began in 1856 with a review 
of Miss Strickland’s Mary, Queen of Scots, which he con¬ 
tributed to the Saturday. Thenceforward he wrote regu¬ 
larly for that paper till 1859, when he found himself out 
of touch with it on the question of Italian Unity. After¬ 
wards he worked for the Spectator, and in 1862 succeeded 
Hutton as editor of the National Review. His sketches of 
colleagues and rivals during this season are by no means 
the least entertaining part of his personal narrative. But 
the strange thing is this half-blind dandiacal dyspeptic, 
this meditator and self-communer, this winner of poetics: 
competitions on set subjects, this ehumer of elegiacs, 
should have been all the time athirst for savagery. 
Europe he knew; the Antipodes called him —whither, 
before the end of the next century, it was his prophecy 
the centre of fashionable society shall be transferred. 
Of his life there as farmer, as politician, and as educational 
reformer we have left ourselves no space to speak, having 
preferred to confine ourselves to the sprightly and simple 
“Story of my Life,” which is the principal charm of the 
book. But for the convention which would seem to regard ' 
compression and conciseness as an insult to the defunct, 
we should be inclined to doubt the wisdom of printing 
at length the appreciations of friends which fill a quarter 
of the volume. 

On religious questions he seems never to have thought 
to a conclusion, and the things he is reported from timn 
to time to have said do not rise above the level of 
commonplace. 


Literary Hampstead. 

Sweet Hampstead and its Associations. .By Caroline A. 
White. (Eliot Stock.) 

Mbs. White is in her eighty-ninth year, and her memories 
of Hampstead are as vivid as they are long-reaching. 
Accustomed during a great part of her life to “ coin her 
brain for drachmas,” she now dedicates the last of her 
strength and talent to the place she has loved longest. 


No writer can read untouched her quotation of a 
sixteenth century poet: 

Now cease my lute: this is the lasts 

Labour that thou and I shall waste, 

And ended is that we begun: 

Now is this song both sung and past, 

My lute, be still, for I am done. 

A tender, truthful book is the result—the book of a dear 
old lady. The sweetness of many summers seems to be 
gathered into its pages. We are in the lovely hill-suburb 
that sees London on one side and England on the other; 
that has heard Shelley shout like a boy in his poetic glee, 
and has seen Constable’s eye grow dim with rapture as he 
looked at St. Paul’s from his bower, or watched a rain- 
cloud pass over fir and hillock and gleaming gorse. In 
nearly four hundred pages of lingering gossip Mrs. White 
takes us through all the Hampsteads (for there are many), 
and the air seems always murmurous with new songs of 
Nature or old talk of men. With eighteenth-century 
Hampstead Mrs. White is thoroughly well acquainted. 
And while, in her pages, we follow Steele and Addison, 
Arbuthnot and Cay, Romney and Mme. D’Arblay, in and 
out of the old sunny intricate streets and lanes, we know 
them the better because Mrs. White can recall a Hamp¬ 
stead so like to theirs. Even forty years ago the place 
wore a stationary calm. 

Then Hampstead was a street of village shops upon the 
slope of the hill, with a broken sky-line of red-roofed, 
one-storied, brown-brick or weather-boarded houses, with 
small windows, often glazed with glass that darkened 
light. Some of the shops had still hanging shutters and 
open shop-boards, and many of them half-hatch doors, 
a few of which, with a fine vein of what was called inde¬ 
pendence, were comfortably bolted again Bt all comers 
during meal-times. 

In nothing has Hampstead more changed than its out¬ 
skirts and approaches. Its heart of warm red brick and 
loamy gardens endures well; but Mrs. White can tell you 
of a time when the South End, now a congerie of third- 
rate streets, was a little hamlet of red-roofed houses 
embosomed in green trees, and when the Conduit Pields 
and Shepherd’s Well might be enjoyed where Fitzjohn’s- 
avenue and its tributaries now spread their villas. Here 
is a picture of old Haverstock Hill: 

As recently as 1859 the road to Hampstead was a 
charming one, especially if one drove there; for there you 
had the advantage of seeing beyond and above the 
pedestrian. No sooner did you cross the Canal Bridge 
than your pleasure in the prospects began. Leaving 
Chalk Farm on the left, where in some one or other of the 
effaced fields Tom Moore and Jeffrey (afterwards Lord 
Jeffrey) met to fight their intercepted duel, and Primrose or 
Barrow Hill, in a ditch on the south side of which (1678) 
the body of the murdered Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was 
found . . . and upon the summit of which, with sub¬ 
limated vision, William Blake, pictor ignotus, saw the 
spiritual sun, “ not like a golden diso the size of a guinea,” 
but like an innumerable company of the heavenly host, 
crying, “ Holy, holy, holy! ” 

If we turn to the Hampstead humanities, whom shall we 
select ? Mrs. White delights in Leigh Hunt, in Constable, 
and in Erskine—in a hundred others. There is something 
about the old Lord Chancellor that rivets attention. His 
residence, Erskine House, is familiar to all who know the 
Spaniard’s Inn and the Spaniard’s-road. The house 
and grounds had not much to commend them to a Lord 
Chancellor, but Erskine found their possibilites of im¬ 
provement delightful. His garden lay on the opposite 
side of the road, and was reached from the house by a 
subway. To-day the garden is incorporated in the grounds 
of Mansfield House. Here Erskine, after hi# labours at 
Westminster, worked with his gardener, planting so 
diligently that the place was soon named Evergreen Hill. 
In the neighbourhood he was known as an amiable man, 
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who loved flowers; though a Hampstead donkey-driver, 
whom Erskine found ill-treating his animal, had reason to 
remember little more of his lordship than his stick, which 
was laid on his back in righteous wrath. Burke came to 
see Erskine at Hampstead after a long estrangement, and 
said to him: “Come, Erskine, let us forget all. I shall 
soon quit this stage, and wish to die in peace with every¬ 
body, especially you.” When, presently, they took a 
turn round the grounds, Burke could not resist a kindly 
sarcasm. As they emerged from the tunnel before 
mentioned, all the beauty of Ken Wood, Lord Mansfield’s, 
and the distant country, burst upon him. “Oh,” said 
Burke, “this is just the place for a reformer. All the 
beauties are beyond your reach. Tou cannot destroy 
them.” It quite spoils the Erskine idyll to know that 
after the death of his wife, in 1805, he returned to 
London, lived in Pimlico, and married again. 

Close by Erskine House, Collins’s Farm, now called 
Tooley’s Farm, lies in the hollow below the Sandy-road 
leading to North End. A choicer retreat for a writer or 
an artist did not exist sixty years ago, and the spot had 
even then associations of great interest. It 

was for successive summers the “sunshine holiday” 
home of the elder Linnell and his family, who perhaps 
never worked harder himself when here, and who, being 
here, drew around him a little company of his brother 
artists—amongst them Blake, Varley, Flaxman, and Mor- 
land. Nearer to our own time Dickens had lodginas here, 
and wrote, it is said, several chapters of Bleak Haute in 
this retirement. Lover is also said to have made it his 
summer quarters on one occasion. ... It is easy to return 
from' this point to the broad holly hedge opposite Lord 
Erskine’s house. At the end of it is the site (until quite 
recently) of the most interesting relic that Hampstead 
retained of what may be called its olassic days—the Nine 
Elms, whose boughs had shaded the favourite resting-place 
of Pope and Murray (the after owner of Ken Wood, Lord 
Mansfield). 

It is natural that Mrs. White should feel little sympathy 
with the changes which have come over Hampstead in the 
last few years. Even the holiday carnivals, to which the 
Hampstead folk have been reconciled by many years of 
repetition; have lost some of their picturesqueness. The 
gipsies are hardly seen there now; and, moreover, 

in those far-away times gipsies . . . were not the only 
picturesque figures to be met with on the Heath. It 
was no unusual thing to meet with speculative lace-makers 
from Buckinghamshire, in their short red cloaks, frilled 
with black lace, and wonderful black bonnets, with 
cushion and pendent vari-coloured ribbons swinging from 
. • it, selling their thread lace to chance customers, and 
taking orders from others who had learned the value of 
their wares. / 

Those of us whose memories of Hampstead go back 
only 1 fifteen yews eoul^ name similar losses and regrets. 
On p. 163' of Mrs. White’s book there is a photograph 
of North End, showing the little hamlet opposite the Bull 
and . Bush inn. The cottage gardens are seen sloping 
down to the road; almost you catch the scent of their 
mignonette and sweet-williams. But those cottages are 
gone, their gardens are a grassy mound; gone are the tea- 
tables on which cut flowers were generously placed in 
jars, though they grew on every hand. It was a coign of 
vantage, whence could be seen all the small stir of the inn. 
To sit there, and be meditative; to finger a pocket Horace, 
and murmur, with the precocious melancholy of youth, 

. Achilles perished in his prime 

Tithon wss worn away by time, 

or some other gnomic exclamation of the Sabine poet— 
all this hallowed a spot which no villa or grocer’s shop 
or sky-climbing block of flats can hallow. But what 
are such memories and regrets; and why do we name 
thenyiih the,same page as Mrs. White’s? Only that 
Hb Imay claim ia place in the great company of those 
whet have loved Hampstead for her best gifts. 


Other New Books. 

Bobebt Bbowhing. By Abthub Waugh. 

The “ Westminster ” series of small biographies, of 
which this is the first volume, seems to be very well con¬ 
ceived. We have had new editions of standard works in 
neat pocket formats, but here we have original work pre¬ 
sented as daintily as a classic that nobody reads. It seems 
particularly fortunate that the field chosen for this ex¬ 
tension of a popular form of publishing is Biography, for 
there is no branch of literature that is more in need of 
fresh sap. We have again and again protested against 
the portentous size and artistic nullity of the memoir of 
commerce. The “ Westminster ” biographies should show 
that the biographical miniature is a very charming and 
efficient means of recording a man’s traits and achieve¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Waugh’s memoir contains, we should judge, about 
25,000 words, and it is divided into eleven short chapters. 
His treatment of his subject is simple, picturesque, and 
marked by good taste and proportion. A short biography 
ought never to look like a big one painfully compressed, 
and here no such error has been made. Within the limits 
of a small book there is freedom and leisure. Nor does 
Mr. Waugh afflict us with advanced or “precious ” views 
of Browning, Bostonian epithets, or fantastic Browning 
Society elucidations. Indeed, his service to Browning’s 
genius consists partly in his quiet acceptance of him as a 
classic, not as a curiosity or riddle-making prophet. That 
is the only right attitude. This book meets Browning in 
that level highway of literature on which he walks in the 
footsteps of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Dickens, Arnold. In minor matters the book is well 
managed. Mr. Waugh furnishes a chronology, an 
adjunct which no biography should be without, and a 
bibliography which will satisfy all but the most exacting 
students. Browning’s relations to others — to his wife, 
friends, critics—are carefully noted; and the hum of the 
literary world is allowed to steal in, as it were, through 
the poet’s windows; so that we see him atmospherically 
and relatively. 

In the following representative passage Mr. Waugh 
discusses the traditional ‘ ‘ obscurity ” of Browning in con¬ 
nexion with his traditional “ message ”: 

What, then, was the quality in which Browning lay 
outside the habits of his own time,—the quality which kept 
him for more than thirty years at work before he began 
to have anything like a considerable following ? It would 
seem to have been almost entirely a question of method, and 
not a question of thought or “ message ” at all. Browning’s 
“ message ”... is essentially simple and direct. It is con¬ 
cerned entirely with wide and open problems of life. It may 
be made to move hand in hand with orthodox religion. It 
contains nothing to repel or even astonish. It is a neces¬ 
sary part of any spiritual system whatever, of every con¬ 
ceivable school of philosophy which leads anywhere beyond 
the abyss of despair. But his method was another matter. 
It was new and disturbing, intricate and curious; and it 
was introduced into poetry at a time when literature, 
having just recovered from the fervours of the French 
Bevolution, had settled down again into a natural calm, 
in the pursuit of beauty for its own sake. Now, although 
the pursuit of the spirit of beauty is implicit in all 
Browning’s work, he had very little care for abstract 
principles apart from their direct relation to humanity. 
Mankind, and especially the individual man as the 
microcosm, was the entire concern of his poetry ; and, in 
order to arrive at the truth of all general principles as they 
affected man, it was the essence of his method to analyse 
the emotions of the individual, to dissect the impulse, 
and from the isolated example to proceed to the generalisa¬ 
tion. The method required complexity if it was to be in 
the least degree effectual; and the complexity demanded 
concentrated attention in the reader who was to follow it. 

Excellent in itself, Mr. Waugh’s book recommends the 
series which it inaugurates. (Kegan Paul.) 
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All ad out Dogs. By Charles Henry Lane. 

Mr. Lane is a well-known fancier, exhibitor, and judge 
of dogB. His work will be of great value to those 
interested in dogs with a pedigree. Of each breed he has 
a few remarks to make of his own, and in the generality 
of cases he adds thereto an authoritative list of points. 
The illustrations are pictures of well-known winners, 
capitally drawn by Mr. Moore. Indeed, his work in this 
book demonstrates the superiority of the pencil over the 
camera in delineating animals judged by points. It is 
seldom, indeed, that a photographer is also a good judge, 
and if he were it is impossible always to obtain a good 
picture and at the same time bring out the beauties that 
appeal to the connoisseur’s heart. Mr. Lane has done his 
work well, but sportsmen should be warned that before 
all else he is a judge and exhibitor, and therefore does not 
always show as much attention to the history of a breed as 
is desirable. Retrievers, for instance, he mvides into flat 
and curly without mentioning the circumstance that the 
former is a creation of the last forty years or so. Nor 
does he venture on any criticism of the standard set up by 
the Kennel Club. For instance, it is very certain that the 
continual exhibition of deerhounds is tending to make the 
breed much too fine—merely a greyhound with a rough 
coat. Here and there, in a country house, one may meet 
with someone who cultivates the original type of strong, 
rough dog with a jaw that would make prize-winning 
impossible—a dog of the mountain and forest; but the 
average owner, on the look-out for show-bench honours, 
deliberately breeds away from what used to be needed on 
heath and forest. We are sorry, too, that so good an 
authority has not seen fit to make any mention of the 
rough Scottish greyhound. The truffle-dogs used in Wilt¬ 
shire are also omitted—we suppose, because they are not 
often shown; but they have been bred true to type since the 
days of the Spanish Armada, and quite deserved a place 
among poodles. If, instead of “ AjI about Dogs,” Mr. 
Lane had chosen for title “ A Manual for Dog Exhibitors ” 
little fault could have been found. (Lane.) 

In Bird-land with 

Field Glass and Camera. By Oliver G. Pike. 

Within the last five years the photography of birds’ 
nests has grown into a popular pastime that is doing much 
to define and render exact a kind of knowledge that used 
formerly to be very vague and untrustworthy. Adopting 
the prevalent fashion, Mr. Pike has produced a pretty ana 
enjoyable volume. His pictures, as might be expected, are 
not uniformly excellent. The majority are satisfactory—a 
few, such as the Garden Warbler that serves as frontispiece, 
are very fine indeed, but in one or two we are forcibly re¬ 
minded of certain pictorial advertisements that used to 
adorn the hoardings with “ Puzzle, find the Cat,” inscribed 
beneath. “ Find the Nightingale ” might have been written 
under the cat on p. 14 and “ Find the Duck ” on p. 178. 
Probably the young ornithological student will sigh as he 
looks for coloured pictures. So many nests and eggs, 
particularly of small birds, resemble one another so closely 
that we doubt if specimens could be named from black and 
white illustrations. Mr. Pike’s letterpress is clear and 
unpretentious. Most of his work has been done in those 
parte of Middlesex and Hertfordshire that are almost 
suburban in character, and it is extremely interesting to 
learn how many forms of wild life may be studied just 
outside the postal district. But he also describes one or 
two more distant journeys on his favourite quest, and that 
to the Norfolk Broads deserves special mention. He and 
three other naturalists sailed about in a yacht bearing the 
appropriate name of the Reed-Bird , and one result is an 
account of the Bearded Tit as full and satisfactory as any 
that we have previously met. But the whole tour is very 
charmingly described. In the course of the book Mr. 
Pike animadverts bitterly upon the inroads that ‘ ‘ murderous 


millinery” is making on our fauna. “At one sale in 
London that came under my notice,” he says, “nine 
hundred Kingfisher skins were offered besides 265,000 
other gay-plumaged birds, and 4a,600 ounces of Osprey 
feathers.” Our annual importation of bird-skins amounts 
to 35,000,000. And, of course, most of them are killed in 
the breeding season, when plumage is at its best. A 
sufficient cause of protest, surely! (Unwin.) 


Fiction. 

Ursula. By K. Douglas King. 

(Lane. 6s) 

Ursula is bright and unflagging, but it is none the less a 
literary mistake. It is one of those pseudo-Russian tales 
full of passion and treachery, in which one instinctively 
feels that the choice of locality was due to a convention. 
Given two pairs of cousins strongly resembling each other, 
and it is obvious that extraordinary things can happen to 
them in a Russia manufactured by an English novelist. 
Ursula tells the story herself, and soon strikes the note of 
fatalism by relating how, as a child, she was “trans¬ 
ported” into “the unknown future” and saw “crimson 
stains” on white stones, and at her feet “ a stretched-out 
figure, still as death.” Later on we find that this tragedy 
is the result of a desperate fight on the premises of a 
villain distinguished by that eerie suavity which we have 
learned to associate with the pseudo-Russian of the English 
novel. Miss King’s climax has dignity, for “ the 
stretched-out figure ” had laid down his life to save the 
man he hated for the sake of the woman he loved. 
Ursula was that woman, and, having three lovers and a 
very high temper, she proved a worthy ally of the melo 
dramatic Noms. The pace of the story is exciting, and 
the incidents attending the detention of Ursula and her 
escort in the house of the doctor who proposes to murder 
them have the quality of genuine romance. We may 
add that Ursula discovered the trend of her affections, 
and that she makes her farewell to the reader from a 
veritable heaven of domesticity. It would be interesting 
to have Turgenev’s opinion of the structure and charac¬ 
terisation of this novel. 


To the Healing of the Sea. By Francis H. Hardy. 

(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

Oddly enough Mr. Francis Hardy combines in his new 
novel the sincere but shallow religious sentiment evinced 
in The Mills of Ood with a brilliant narrative of stock¬ 
broking in extraordinary. His plot is of the simplest: 
a financial genius, Blabon, takes the place in Wall- 
street of a friend, Livingstone, who by reckless speculation 
lies under an imminent risk of bankruptcy and dishonour. 
Suffering as he is from nervous breakdown, Livingstone 
is persuaded to cross the Atlantic to England for the 
sake of “ the healing of the sea.” On the other hand, a 
beautiful brunette of charitable instincts is persuaded 
to regard the unfortunate stockbroker as a patient, and 
to endeavour to take him out of himself. The senti¬ 
ment of love made him feel acutely the injury sustained 
by his self-respect during his financial adventures; and 
indeed a man seldom finds it pleasant to remember that 
he has appropriated to his own use money which he held 
in trust. Thereupon Mr. Hardy with questionable fitness 
vouchsafes him a vision of Him who walked the waves. 
Furthermore—and here the Optimist casts on him a 
tolerant eye—he allows his penitent stockbroker to save 
a life at the peril of his own. Meanwhile astounding 
juggleries go on in Wall-street, to the end that Livingstone 
becomes once more a millionaire. But at what cost! 

The first ten minutes of that terrible “ Blue Monday” 
had worked ruin to a quarter of a million gamblers, 
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exposed the carefully concealed defalcations of a hundred 
trusted officials, driven a score of desperate men to suicide, 
swept into bankruptcy six Stock Exchange firms, and closed 
the doors of three large banks. 

Let us hope Livingstone was worth it. 


Nell Owyn, Comedian. By Frankfort Moore. 

(Pearson. 6s.) 

In this slight series of episodes Mr. Frankfort Moore 
has followed a prevailing fashion, and given us a highly 
idealised picture of Nell Gfwyn. We watch the fortunes 
of the wayward and warm-hearted orange girl from her 
first appearance outside Drury Lane Theatre, jesting with 
Buckingham and Sedley, to the final scene, the only one 
of real human feeling, in which the lover she has mourned 
as dead returns to find that Nelly is “ the King’s.” The 
following is a specimen of the badinage between orange 
girl and courtiers: 

“Ay, but I’m no lady, only a bit of a woman,” said 
Nell. 

“If you’re only a bit, I’ll buy a score from the sample, 
Nelly.” 

“ Ay, your Grace treats womankind as oranges—to be 
picked up by the score.” 

“ And to be found deadly sour.” 

“ Ay, and then flung into the gutter.” 

Her caprices and repentances are not rendered peculiarly 
convincing, yet she is by far the most vital figure in the 
book. Mr. Moore’s Churchill is something of a puppet, 
though Nell’s jesting prophecies concerning him are not 
without point. 

“ Lud, Nell, Jack hath no quality of the volatile shuttle¬ 
cock about him.” 

“Oh, yes; if we live long enough, we shall see him 
exhibit tne best quality of the shutueoook—the quality of 
changing sides rapidly without falling between them.” 

As to Lady Gastlemaine and Mme. de la Querovaille, it is 
difficult to conceive of these violent ladies, as here depicted, 
appealing to the fastidious, if whimsical, taste of Charles II. 
Historic accuracy is not to be expected in stories of this 
nature, and Mr. Moore has been at as little pains to impart 
historic atmosphere. The absence of these qualities, 
however, will probably not interfere with the popularity 
of these comedies with readers desirous of a half-hour’s 
amusement, who will welcome their vivacity. (Pearson. 6s.) 


The Sword of the King. By Bonald MacDonald. 

(John Murray. 6s.) 

The plot of Mr. MacDonald’s romance centres closely 
about the sword which gives it name. The “ king ” is 
William of Orange, and the story deals with a plan for his 
assassination and its thwarting by the heroine, Philippa 
Drayton. Her wild ride, disguised, to warn the Prince, 
and the service by which the seeming lad wins the gift of 
William’s sword, with a promise to redeem it by any boon 
in his power, is told in stirring fashion. Philippa’s 
brother, a Catholic and devoted adherent of King James, 
is endangered by her act, and through his escape Edward 
Royston, her lover, an officer of the Prince, is brought face 
to face with degradation and death. In this crisis Philippa 
claims the promise, and when William, sparing his fol¬ 
lower’s life, does not release him from disgrace. She 
restores the sword—broken. 

“ The greater half,” he said; and in despite of himself 
he smiled. 

Being by that smile much emboldened, I answered: 
“ Then am I more generous than William, Prince of 
Orange. For life,” I said, lifting from the floor the broken 
point of the sword, “is less than honour. Yet, like his 
Highness, I keep the point that kills.” 

The complicated situation is handled with force and dear¬ 
ness, though none of the incidents are markedly original. 
A promising first book. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Increasing Purpose. Bt James Lane Allen. 

The author of The Choir Invisible is coming to his own 
in England, and this novel, full of racial warmth and 
freshest human nature, will substantiate his claims. in 
most of his other writings, Mr. Allen treats of Kentucky 
life and Kentucky ideals. The period is that at the close 
of the Civil War, about 1865. A wind of intellectual life, 
embodied in a university, is passing over the State, and 
hero and heroine alike respond to it. Intending to fit 
himself for the Christian ministry, the hero is caught by 
the Darwinian theory, and he finds in love the solace he 
had sought in religion. The book is redolent of the soil, 
from which David goes to his studies and to which he 
returns. Life is intense, richly coloured, and splendidly 
aspirant in these pages; yet the eternal note of sadness 
is brought in. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

As the Light Led. By James Newton Baskbtt. 

In this novel also the period after the War of [Secession 
is chosen; but here the effect of the war is not the 
broadening of intellectual life but the narrowing and 
hardening of religious life. The hero and heroine are 
divided by sect; we are among Methodists, “ Disciples,” 
and what not. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Little Indab as. Bt J. Mac. 

Five documents of South African life. Such documents, 
too! The Kaffir, the Boer, the Englishman. As Mr. Edward 
Garnett says, these studies may not quite “fit in with 
what the newspapers say ”; but there is no doubt that 
they are well written and that they reflect human nature. 
The first story, “ The White-Patched Kaffir,” ends thus: 
“When Thornton gives the history of his fortune he 
claims the credit of having made one black man carry out 
his moral obligations, which, he says, is more than Exeter 
Hall has done; he firmly believes that Providence specially 
decreed the white-patched Kaffir should fall into his hands 
to enable him to help himself, and he maintains that 
banging the black man’s head with a Bible answers better 
than tenderly handing it to him limp and soppy with 
negrophile tears. As his wife, who entered these pages as 
Nell Marsden, has the costliest conservatory in Maritzburg, 
she agrees with him." (Unwin. 2s.) 

Many Daughters. By Sarah Tytler. 

Mrs. Tvtler’a present concern is with the woman move¬ 
ment, and her story deals with the inmates and interests 
of “ The Woman’s Institute and Emporium of Technical 
Knowledge and its Productions.” The heroine’s name is 
Delia, and she is “illustrious in combined cookery and 
mathematics.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

A Hospital Romance, and 

Other Stories. By Eleanor Holmes. 

Five short stories of the improving type, with mild 
writing like this: “Those who have ever found them¬ 
selves beneath the same roof with a pair of newly- 
engaged lovers will bear witness to the imperative necessity 
that exists for the constant observance of precaution in 
entering rooms.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

The Wonderful Career Edited by 

of Ebenezer Lobb. Allen Upward. 

“The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” The 
title, and this motto, will suggest the nature of this book, 
which follows an old convention. Ebenezer Lobb is the 
all-round blunderer, whose adventures in sport, literature, 

f olitics, the Volunteers, and other spheres, provide what is 
nown as merriment. The book also includes “ Selections 
from the Prose and Poetry of Ebenezer Lobb.” (Hurst 
& Blackett. 6s.) 
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The Canadian Muse.* 

It was decidedly the time and the hour to put forth a 
collection—at anv time interesting—of Canadian verse. 
Canada is to the fore in English minds, as her troops are 
to the fore in English battle. The editor of A Treasury 
of Canadian Terse dedicates his collection to “the 
Lamartine of Canada ”—Louis Frechette; but, oddly, we 
look in vain among the poets therein “ sampled ” for the 
said Mr. Louis Frechette. Why veil from our pardonably 
irritated curiosity the Muse of the “Lamartine of Canada”? 
There is, as we saw the other day, an—nay, the Australian 
Swinburne; whom England knows not: now is there also 
the Canadian Lamartine, “an instant and no more” 
flashed before our eyes and straightway withdrawn. 
“ Wherefore are these things hid ? ” as Sir Toby Belch 
says. “Why have these gifts a curtain before them? 
Are they like to take dust, like Mistress Moll’s picture ? ” 
Lowell, you may remember, observed that in every 
American family of decent size at least one member was 
sure to turn out to be some very great man all over again. 
But in all seriousness, let us say that we are not minded 
to treat this collection as such collections are mostly treated. 
It seems usually considered that Colonial poetry is much on 
a par with Colonial wine. If it give you a wry mouth 
you shall not publicly say so, lest you discourage Colonial 
industries. Both will mature, if you suffer them time. It 
appears to be thought rather a remarkable feat that the 
Colonies should grow their own poetry at all; as though 
this exotic were unsuited to the soil and must naturally 
be imported from the mother country. Therefore, Colonial 
poetry is met with a fatherly indulgence, a “ You’ll soon 
be as big as papa! ” air. Which is not good for Colonial 
poetry. It is not remarkable that our great colonies should 
produce poets: it is somewhat remarkable, perhaps, that 
they have not yet produced greater poetry. Therefore, we 
shall judge this book like an anthology of English poems; 
which is doing Canada much more honour than if we 
treated it with slovenly lenity. 

No one who reflects will expect much novelty, that 
“ national note ’’ which is so thoughtlessly demanded from 
our Anglo-Saxon offspring across seas. They inherit the 
unbroken tradition of English poetry, and they are just 
1 English poets writing on a new soil. Such difference as 
climate may make will not be clamorous; it will show 
itself, if at all, in subtle, unobvious ways. Save for scenic 
distinctions, patriotic Canadian allusions, this volume is 
much like a collection of lesser English verse. It does not 
show that Canada is yet “going strong” in poetry. 
There is evidently much fertility, much fluency, but a 
conspicuous lack of condensation. The ballad, which Mr. 
Tri pling has made the fashionable form in England, does 
not seem to flourish in Canada as in its sister-colony, 
Australia. There is nothing here, for example, like the 
ringing and swinging verses of the Australian Lawson. 
Nor yet is Canada eminent in meditative verse—sparse 
enough in England since Mr. Watson “ cares not his idle 

* A Treasury of Canadian Verse. With Brief Biographical 
Notes. Selected and Edited by Theodore H. Band. (J. M. 
Dent.) 


bagpipe up to raise” (the expression is Spenser’s, not 
ours!) and Mr. A. C. Benson has fallen silent. Descriptive 
poetry, or lyrics chiming of external nature, and the joy— 
sometimes the melancholy—of life; these make up by far 
the bulk of this collection. Shelley—stripped of meta¬ 
physics and the flush of imagery fallen from him; Keats, 
without condensation of phrase and figure; such seem to 
be the dominant inspiration of Canada. Something, at 
times, of Tennyson one naturally finds; rarely of Matthew 
Arnold. Once only we find the trace of Edgar Poe: 
Emerson and the other American poets seem to be unin- 
fluential. 

That Canada, as represented here, has yet far to go is 
demonstrable from a single fact: the uncontestable 
sup remacy among all his inflows of Mr. Bliss Carman. 
We were prepared to find him in the front rank—nay, at 
the head; but not for such primacy as this. He stands 
head and shoulders above all the rest. This is the more 
striking because (apart from “ Low Tide on Grand Pr4 ”) he 
is far from being represented, we thin k, by his finest work. 
In him the Canadian fondness for external nature and the 
joie de vivre culminates, reaches fulfilment and distinction. 
Has he not, indeed, sung—and sung bravely—of “the 
outward eye,” as Wordsworth did of “ the inward eye ” ? 
That was in the Songs from Vagabondia, where his work, 
indistinguishably mixed with Mr. Richard Hovey’s, 
naturally fails to obtain for him individual credit. But 
all his work is a song of the outward eye, full of manhood 
and the “shrill spirit” of the ppen wind, in which no 
morbidity can live. It is not always perfect poetry, it 
does not always “ come off,” and he is not careful to bring 
it off when the shaping impulse fails; he is not, that is to 
say, eminently an artist; but it is good to walk with Mr. 
Carman on the road of life—and how many modem poets 
are good travel-comrades? Flashes, too, there are of 

S r things, struck off with an adventurous individuality, 
_■ things which give you a pleased fillip of surprise. 
Of this poet Canada may with right be proud. Too long 
to quote is “ Low Tide on Grand Pre ”; but here is a 
verse: 

Was it a year, or lives ago, 

We took the grasses in our hands, 

And caught the summer flying low 
Over the waving meadow-lands, 

And held it there between our hands ? 


A fine example, this, of his most polished manner. Of 
his more individual fancy, take “ The Crimson House ”— 
good, though better might have been chosen by Mr. 

Love built a crimson house— 

I know it well— 

That he might have a home 
Wherein to dwell. 

Poor Love that roamed so far 
And fared so ill, 

Between the morning star 
And the Hollow Hill, 

Before he found the vale 
Where he could bide, 

With memory and oblivion 
Side by side. 

He took the silver dew 
And the dim-red clay 
And behold when he was through, 

How fair were they ! 

The braces of the sky 
Were in its girth. 

That it should feel no jar 
Of the swinging earth ; 

That sun and wind might bleach, 

But not destroy, 

The house that he had builded 
For his joy. 
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“ Here will I stay,” he said, 

‘' And roam no more, 

And dust when I am dead 
Shall keep the door.” 

There trooping dreams by night 
Go by, go by, 

Th« walls »re rosy white 
In the sun’s eye. 

The windows are more clear 
Than sky or sea; 

He made them alter God’s 
Transparency. 

It is a dearer place 
Than kirk or inn; 

Such joy on joy as there 
Has never been. 

Let the reader whom this book may stir to seek his 
poems not overlook the two Vagabondta volumes, where 
Mr. Carman finds a congenial partner in his American 
friend, Mr. Bichard Hovey. Among the numerous other 
poets in the present collection, one of the best things is by 
a woman—Miss (or Mrs.) Isabella Valancy Crawford. It 
describes the Helot, intoxicated by his Spartan master, 
for the warning of the Spartan’s son, Hermos. 

Dropped the rose-flushed doves and hung 
Ok the fountain’s murmuring brims; 

To the bronzed vine Hermos clung— 

Silver-like hiB naked limbs. 

Flashed and flushed rich coppered leaves, 

Whitened by his ruddy hair; 

Pallid as the marble eaves. 

Awed he met the Helot’s stare. 

With fixed fingers, knotted, brown, 

Dumb, the Helot grasped his beard. 

Heard the far pipes, mad and sweet, 

All the ruddy hazes thrill, 

Heard the loud beam crash and beat 
In the red vat on the hill. 

Wide his nostrils as a stag’s 
Drew the hot wind’s fiery bliss ; 

Bed his lips as river-flags 
From the strong Oseeuban kiss. 

On his swarthy temples grew 

Purple veins like clustered grapes; 

Past his rolling pupils blew 
Wine-born, fierce, lascivious shapes. 


“ Lo,” h« said, “ he maddens now ! 

Flames divine do scathe the clod : 

Round his reeling Helot brow 
Stings the garland of the god.” 

It has a fine colour-sense, as will be seen from these 
extracts, and a classical condensation of diction not 
common in female work. Extremely spirited is her 
“ Forging of the Sword ” ; and altogether she is one of 
the most notable of the band. Another woman—Margaret 
Gill Currie—has a fresh descriptive poem, “ By the St. 
John.” 

With honeysuckles. meadow-sweets, 

And rue the banks are lined ; 

O’er wide fields dance gay marguerites, 

To pipe of merry wind. 

By the tall tiger-lily’s side 
Stands the rich golden-rod, 

A king’s son wooing for his bride 
The daughter of a god. 

The poem of which this is a specimen is favourably 
typicaL of a large quantity of Canadian work in this book. 
Such, again, is Sarah Anne Curzon’s “Invocation to 
Bain.” Of the poetry which owns Keats for master Mr. 


John H. Duvar’s “ How Balthazar the King Went Down, 
into Egypt ” is a good representative: 

Music was on the Nile boats: conch and horn, 

Flute answering flute, while zitter and lycom 
Took up the keynote from the leading barge, 

And part and counterpart in measured strain, 

In aathering volume, rolled on to the marge, 

The while the swelling chorus grew amain 
And inland o’er the standing rioe was borne. 

Accomplished work, nowhere inspired. Lastly, for our 
space wanes, let us quote a really good sonnet by Mr. 
Charles Heavysege, on “ Night ”: 

’Tis solemn darkness; the sublime of shade; 

Night, by no stars or rising moon relieved; 

The awful blank of nothingness arrayed, 

O’er which my eyeballs roll in vain, deoeived. 

Upward, around, and downward I explore, 

E’en t i the frontiers of the ebon air. 

But cannot, though I strive, discover more 
Than what seems one huge cavern of despair. 

Oh, Night, art thou so grim, when, black and bare 
Of moonbeams, and no cloudlets to adorn, 

Like a nude Etbiop ’twixt two houris fair, 

Thou stand’st between the evening and the morn ? 

11 . ok thee for an angel, but have wooed 
A cacodaemon in mine ignorant mood. 

This fine sonnet, it will be seen, is also descriptive. Nor 
does Canada excel in sonnetteering. On the whole, even 
from the chosen specimens we have quoted, it will be 
evident that there is much accomplishment revealed in this 
anthology, but a lack of the inevitability of high poetry. 
We note, by the way, what is too often a characteristic of 
female poets, strongly displayed here—namely, a tendency 
to display enthusiasm for natural objects by addressing 
them in diminutives and coaxing familiarities, with domes¬ 
ticities (so to speak) of affection. The lady, in fact, makes 
baby-eyes at nature. Sometimes pretty, always weak, it 
becomes irritating in mass. 


A Pedigree of “ Drudgery.” 

Lexicographer—A harmless drudge .— Johnson. 

Dr. James A. H. Murray delivered the Bo manes 
Lecture for this year in the Sheldonian Theatre on the 
22nd, and the lecture has been printed and neatly pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Frowde within a few days. “ The Evolu¬ 
tion of Lexicography ” was Dr. Murray’s almost inevitable 
subject, and he treated it with a thoroughness and 
simplicity which make this little blue-paper-covered 
pamphlet well worth keeping. In effect we have here the 
pedigree of the Oxford English Dictionary, a veritable 
“long pedigree of toil.” In skeleton (but Dr. Murray 
gives it flesh and blood) the pedigree is as follows: 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, when Latin was the 
only language of books, the possessor of a good book fre¬ 
quently came across a difficult word which lay outside the 
Latin vocabulary. In such cases he often, as a help to 
himself and others, wrote the meaning over the word in 
the original text, in a smaller hand, sometimes in easier 
Latin, sometimes in English. Such an explanation written 
over a word of the text is a gloss. Latin MSS. of the 
Middle Ages are full of such glosses. 


Later it occurred to someone to collect out of the MSS. 
to which he had access all the glosses they contained, and 
combine them in a list to be learned by heart, or consulted 
at need. Such a list constituted a Gflossarium or Glossary. 
Simultaneously with the formation of such glossaries from 
the Latin, vocabularies to the Latin were formed for teach¬ 
ing purposes. Vocabularies and glossaries were frequently 
combined. 
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When such lists of words became very long it was seen 
that their usefulness would be increased by an alphabetical 
arrangement of words and phrases. The various stages in 
alphabetisation may be seen in four of the most ancient 
glossaries of English origin that we possess, known (from 
the libraries to which th*y now belong) as the Leiden, the 
Epinal, the Erfurt, and tne Corpus (Corpus Christi, Cam¬ 
bridge). 


Onwards to the eleventh century many vocabularies 
were formed, all dealing with Latin words but all tending 
mbre and more to give the meanings of words in English, 
until the vocabularies of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
are truly Latin-English. “ A new aim had gradually 
evolved itself; the object was no longer to explain difficult 
Latin words, but to give the English equivalents of as 
many words as possible, and thus practically to provide a 
Latin Dictionary for the use of Englishmen.” 


For three hundred years after the Conquest English 
lexicography stood still, but with the revival of English 
as a literary and legal tongue more Latin - English 
dictionaries, notably the Ortus Vocabxdorum of Wynkyn 
de Worde, were produced. The next advance was the 
production of English-Latin as distinct from Latin-English 
vocabularies. The Promptorium Parvulorum, or Children’s 
Repository (1440), is the famous example. 


With the Renascence came renewed activity, and in 1538 
the first Latin vocabulary to be called a “ dictionary ” was 
published by Sir Thomas Elyot. It was followed, in 1554, 
by Withal’s A Short Dictionarie for Young Beginners, ending 
with the words, “Thus endeth this Dictionarie very useful 
for Children.” 


Latin had been the essential element in all dictionaries. 
French and Italian were now taken account of in the fine 
French-English Dictionary of Randall Cotgrave, and the 
Italian-English Dictionary of John Florio, both published 
in 1611. 


In 1604 Robert Cawdrey supplied the germ of the 
modern English Dictionary, in his Table Alphabtticall of 
Hard Words, and in 1616 came Dr. John Bullokar’s 
English Expositor on the same lines. 


In 1623 appeared the work which first assumed the title 
of The English Dictionarie, by Henry Cockeram. This is a 
curiosity and a mine of instruction. Its hard words 
include abrogate, “ to lead out of the flock ” ; acersecomick, 
“one whose hair was never cut”; adcorporated, “married”; 
balbulcitate, “to cry like a cow-boy” ; collocuplicate, “ to 
enrich ” ; adecastick, “ one who will do just whosoever.” 

In Cockeram’s Dictionarie, blunder is given with the 
meaning, “to bestir oneself, and garble as the equivalent 
of “to dense things from dust.” The Second Part is 
intended to teach a learned style. The plain man may 
write a letter in his natural language, and then, by turning 
up the simple words in the dictionary, alter them into 
their learned equivalents. Thus “ abound ” may be altered 
into exuperate; “too great plenty” into uberty, “ he and 
I are of one age ” into we are coetaneous, “ youthful 
babbling” into juvenile inaniloquence. 


Blount’s Olossographia took the field in 1656, and went 
through many editions to 1707. Many other dictionaries 
appeared, including that of Nathaniel Bailey, whose 
Universal Etymological English Dictionary appeared in 
1721, and obtained such a hold that editions continued to 
appear long after Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. It contained 
diagrams and proverbs. According to Sir John Hawkins, 
Dr. Johnson used an interleaved copy of Bailey’s Dic¬ 
tionary as the basis of his own work. 


In 1731 Bailey marked the stress accent, a step in the 
direction of indicating pronunciation. 


In 1755 appeared the Dictionary which had long been 
projected by the booksellers, and had at length been 
entrusted to Dr. Johnson. “ Johnson’s great work,” says 
Dr. Murray, “ raised English lexicography altogethi r to a 
higher level. In his hands it became a department of 
literature.” 


In 1791 John Walker—following Bailey, Dr. Kenrick, 
and others—systematised English orthoepy. 

Only two independent contributions to the development 
of lexicography were made in the earlier half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. These were the American dictionaries of 
Webster and Richardson, the former valuable for its 
definitions, but weak in its etymologies; the latter almost 
scorning definitions, but rich in illustrative quotations. 


Dr. Trench’s paper, read before the Philological Society 
about fifty years ago on “Some Deficiencies in Hosting 
English Dictionaries,” pointed out that all the dictionaries 
neglected the history of words, and omitted thousands of 
rare and obsolete words. He also insisted that a complete 
dictionary must be the work of many collaborators. From 
this impulse arose the movement which has culminated in 
the preparation of the Oxford English Dictionary. “ It 
can be maintained.” says Dr. Murray, “ that in the Oxford 
Dictionary, permeated, as it is, through and through, with 
the scientific method of the century, lexicography has, for 
the present, reached its supreme development.” 


Things Seen. 

The Sower. 

It was near a haunt of Folly in the early afternoon that I 
happened on the Sower, drizzled and slim, ill-suited in 
rusty black, he threaded the moving crowd, singling out 
one and another, saying a word and pausing for no reply. 
He spoke in the ear of a tall, showy man, screwed up a 
semitone above the pitch of fashion; pressed for an instant 
the clean hand of a defeated vendor of the Pall Mall 
Gatette ; whispered to a loafing, vicious stripling, and to a 
meagre shopboy with a khaki tie. In his wake he left a 
track of surprised faces. The newsman looked mildly 
resentful; the loafing lad laughed hoarsely; the shopboy 
cackled with a fine show of contempt. It was all one to 
the Sower. 

In a back street, whither an idle curiosity drew me after 
him, he saluted a costermonger. The fellow rested on his 
handles, and called over his shoulder. As I drew near, 
the Sower handed him from his breast-pocket a leaflet. 

“ Seek the Lord! ” said he, as he turned. 

“ God ’elp me! ” cried the other, and winked hideously 
at a pal upon the pavement. 

The Sower passed on, dropping the seed right and left 
as he went. At a certain door he paused and knocked. 
I was almost level with him. I was curious—even a little 
flustered: what message should I receive from this queer 
evangelist—I, new from the altar this feast-day of Corpus 
Christi ? Would he discern ? He looked steadily at me 
from under his wry brows. His face a little relaxed. 

“ God bless you! ” he said. 


The Bill Distributor. 

The child—he could not have been more than five—stood 
but a stone’s throw from the British Museum, handing 
to every passer-by a slip of paper. Information thus 
gratuitously distributed is often, in that neighbourhood, 
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of a character eminently refusable; but his offering no 
one could refuse. He showed no favouritism, however, 
and it was a slip of paper I received. It was blank on 
both sides. His mission was none the less earnest for 
that. Two ladies were the next recipients of his bounty; 
I watched them staring. A moment later found him in 
a jeweller’s shop, but he was careful of his opportunities; 
and he was out again directly. As he stood on the 
jeweller’s threshold I bent down to him. “ May I ask 
why you give people these pieces of paper ? ” I said. His 
blue eyes met mine widely, but vacantly; his smooth 
forehead 'was puckered. To ask was to puzzle him. He 
had not the key of his humour. 

He met no resentment; how should he ? For on his 
blank slips of paper all his beneficiaries read them¬ 
selves back into their childhood—that state of dream 
when action is dear for its own sake, and to play at 
commerce with real customers is the Game of games. 

Correspondence. 

“Mr. Punch”: A Protest—An American 
View. 

Sir,— Few things are more amusing to the stranger 
within your gates than the touching affection which the 
British public maintains for their—and our—old friend 
“ Mr. Punch ”; and, upon the whole, he has deserved it. 
But I must confess that I regret to see your excellent 
paper, in a critical article, joining in the praise of the 
latter-day “Mr. Punch,” as though he remained beyond 
criticism, and as though the paper which we buy on the 
bookstalls to-day was the same paper which our parents 
and grandparents bought twenty'—nay, ten—nay, five— 
years ago. Please understand that I am only a Yankee, 
whose humour may be “ new,” and whose tastes may be 
vulgar; but what I am, Punch has made me, for he has 
lain on my table since boyhood, and I would stand the test 
of examination with the bluest-blooded Britisher that ever 
laughed or wept with Leech or Keene (that magnificent 
artist!), or smiled ironically with George Du Maurier. 
And now, alas! when I study this preceptor of my youth 
at the end (or is it at the beginning?) of the century, I 
can only cry (quoting from my Bartlett), “ What a falling 
off is here.” The Punch repartee to the old lady who 
complained that Punch was not so good as it had 
been was, “ Oh, it never has been.” But that little spark 
of humour won’t scintillate to-day. The decadence is of 
a material kind. Lovers of Punch do not complain that 
Keene is dead, that Tenniel has grown grey, that Phil 
May is parsimonious of his exquisite draughtsmanship; 

. but an ugly sheet of advertisements has been stuck into 
the heart of the paper, and sometimes, lately (but this 
must be whispered), the illustration here has been the one 
bright spot in the number. The pages are no longer 
varied with small pictures, and the deadly pun, that 
microbe of diseased humour, lies everywhere. One shiver¬ 
ing block per page is the allowance, and often that block 
stands as a tombstone to record a jest, long since dead, 
but which some irreverent jester will not allow to lie at 
rest. The events of the moment are ignored. Mr. 
Punch’s History of His Own Times is enaed, for Mr. 
Samboume is a great artist to whom mundane affairs 
are a bore, and Sir John Tenniel is living in a glorious 
past which nothing—not even his present—can obscure. 

But this—all this—is but the commonplace of the 
smoking-room and the street, and yet the “ conspiracy of 
silence ” in the newspapers chatters its unceasing praise 
and utters no word of criticism. How comes it that 
English journals, critical in all else, allow their old friend 
and comrade to stumble on blindly and never to warn him 
with so much as a hint? Well, sir, my explanation is 
this : all men, especially newspaper men, make jokes, 


and their hereditary desire to publish them in Punch stays 
their hands, lest he should die before their progeny is 
published. As I never detected you,* sir, in anything like 
a joke, I address my protest and appeal to the Acadhmy.— 
I am, &c., Lucius M. Dbagk 

(Manhattan-crescent, Boston), 
Langham Hotel, London: 

June 25, 1900. 

[* And we have tried to joke so often.—E d.] 


“ Drift.” 

Sib,—M r. Beckles Willson’s letter to you on the subject 
of “Drift” shows the imprudence of not consulting a 
modem dictionary. For while the word drift boasted 
fewer than half-a dozen meanings according to the last- 
century lexicographers, its status as a noun is to-day 
established by at least nineteen, although I am unable to 
discover anywhere its application to floating weeds, flowers, 
and grasses. In this poetical sense Mr. Beckles Willson 
may, therefore, claim to be original; but his rival, Mr. 
Brown, might with propriety have used drift as implying 
(vide Century Dictionaiy) a drift of snow, of logs, of cattle, 
of swine, or of bullets. Whether this would have been 
poetical I shall not presume to decide.—I tun, &c., 

E. B. Pollock. 

Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W.: 

June 25, 1900. 


Ernest Dowson. 

Sib,— The discovery that the beautiful lyric by which 
the name of Ernest Dowson will be chiefly remembered 
was a mere Swinbumian rendering of a comic ballad of 
Mr. Bumand’s is sufficiently astonishing. The critical 
insight your correspondent displays is amazing; perhaps, 
therefore, he will now indicate the source from which Mr. 
Bumand derived hie fable. Whatever that may be, Dowson 
found the inspiration in his own life; had, probably, never 
heard of Mr. Bumand’s version; and, in writing his own, 
was only giving the fullest expression to an emotion that 
has “ thrilled dead bosoms.” A little more of that astonish¬ 
ing smartness upon which many people pride themselves 
would have rendered this clear to your correspondent’s 
perspicacity. The line he cites, moreover, is a misquota¬ 
tion; and the poetic formula he styles “ Swinbumian ” is 
one favoured in this country by Rossetti as well as Swin¬ 
burne, and in France by scores of poets since Yillon, by 
whom it was probably conceived.—I am, &c., 

Habold Lush. 

Judy Office, Chancery Lane, W.C.: 

June 25, 1900. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow.~\ 

Essays of John Dbyden. Edited by W. P. Kbb. 

Mr. Ker is Professor of English Literature in University 
College, London, and this work has been anticipated with 
interest for some time. It is not a complete edition of 
Dryden’s prose. The longer works and those unconnected 
with literature have been left out. The book contains a 
collection of Dryden’s principal essays on literary subjects, 
with a short commentary, and an introduction intended to 
explain his position as a critic. There are also copious 
notes. Dryden’s prose is neglected of the multitude, but 
its importance to thorough students has always been 
great, and this presentation of it is welcome. (Clarendon 
Press.) 
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The English Church in the By 

Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. W. W. Capes. 

This is the third volume (issued in advance of the 
second, which is not yet ready) in the great History »f the 
English Church, which is being edited by the Dean of Win¬ 
chester, and which will be completed in seven volumes. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received: 

theological and biblical. 

Prayers^ Lessons and Hymns in the Tsnni or 8lavi Language ''f the 

Indian* of Mackenzie River . Compiled by the Bishop of the^Dioces^. 

Kennedy (Janies Houghton), The 8econd and Third Epistles of St. Paul to 

the Corinthians.. (Methuen) 0,0 

John, Marquess of Bute. A Form of Prayers, Following the Church Office. 

(Burns & Oates) net 1 '0 

POETRY, ORITICI8M, AND BELLE8 LETTERS. 

Bertouch (Baroness de), The Outcast .(Chapman * Hall) 

Gracey (H. K.), The Zuff Ballads .(Kegan Paul) net 3/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Baylis (T. Henry), The Temple Church and Chapel of St Ann. 

(Philip & Son) net 2/6 

Bligh (William), The Mutiny on Board H M.8. Bounty ...(Bankable Press) 

The Westminster Biographies-. Browning. By Arthur Waugh. 

(Kegan Paul) net 2/0 

Brinkeehoff (General R.), Recollection* of a Lifetime .. (Robert Clarke Co.) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Paterson’s Guide-Bo^k to the Rhine and it* Province* .(Oliphant) net 1/6 

Paterson’s Guide to Switzerland .(Oliphant) net 1/6 

Waddell (Major L. A.), Among the Himalayas ..(Constable) 6/0 

Preeston (C. L.), Cycling in the Alps, with some Notes on the Chief Passes. 

(Richards) 6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Page (T. E.), The .Eneid of Virgil. Books VII.-XII.(Macmillan) 5/0 

Mark (H. Thistleton), The Practical Sound and Sight Method of Language- 
Teaching: French. Part I.(Sonnenschein) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Allen (Rev. G. C.), Tales from Tennyson .....(Constable) net 8/6 

.Aristo. Zoroaster, Philosopher, Teacher, Hermit.•««...(Watts) 2/6 


%* New Novel» are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 40 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the beet “ Thing 

Seen ” in verse, not exceeding eight lines. This Competition has 

been popular, and has prodnoed very varied results. We award the 

prize to Mr. J. M. Strachey, 69, Lanoaster-gate, W., for the following : 

Quick through the bars of his oage the monkey, with jubilant 
treble, 

Seized the small parcel, enfolded the nut from the paper and ate 
it, 

Stretched forth his paw for another, when, lo! not a nut but a 
pebble 

Lurked in the treacherous wrapper, grating his teeth as they met 
it. 

What chatter and grinning of fury! what clutching for foes to 
belabour! 

Till Bndden he passed, there came over the foam of his wrath a 
transition ; 

He re-wrapped the stone in a hurry, and up overhead to his neigh¬ 
bour 

Thrust it, then rolled on the floor of his cage in ecstatio derision. 

Other replies are as follows: 

On the Tack. 

Close where the calm cliff fronts on the splash and the swell of the 
ocean, 

She, in her strength and her height, paused with a shivering 
sigh ; 

Wildly the huge white sails Sapped about with tumultuous motion, 

Loose ropes rattled, and shonts rose to the infinite sky. 

This for a moment; then she turned with a bang from the leeward; 

Sails taut, deck on a slant, ropes that were rigid again, 

And, with the course and the force of a hawk, swept splendidly 
Beaward, 

Bnoyed by the great grey winds, over the mist of the main. 

[G. L. S., London. ] 


At Choral Eucharist. 

Cross and altar, choir and piocured window 
Faded from our i»ar-cnmmcd mortal sight; 

In its stead . . . Nay, who can paint that glory f 
Could I find the w. rda—I darn not write. 

But I know a door in Heav’n was opened. 

Lit the blood-stained way the Martyrs trod, 

Till I saw the pathway of the lilies 
White and golden, leading up to God. 

(E. A., Suffolk.] 

In the Ceylon Tea Garden, Paris Exhibition, 1900. 
Green shade and sward, and wicker chairs, 

And tables set for ten , 

Parisian talk, and British stares, 

And sound of girlish glee. 

In deft attendance on the crowd 
Move dusky Cingalese— 

Impassive, dignified, and proud— 

Of Nature’s gentry these, 

[L, B., London.] 

Workhouse folk in a sultry street, 

Piling by with shuffling feet; 

A painted woman dispensing doles, 

Sadies, as they pass, ou the grateful souls ; 

Smiles, then spits a wild-cat curse, 

On one who soorns the ill-gained purse. 

Human sinner, saint divine, 

Mingle ever—myrrh and wine ! 

[T. B. D.] 

I once did see a faoe that, gleaming, gazed 
From ont a halo of snow-whitened hair ; 

And lo, a hand stretched ont, a sword upraised, 

That flashed in shining radiance thro’ the air. 

It seemed to cross a stream of rippling light, 

And oome towards me; and I screamed aloud, 

And ran np to my mother in a fright, 

Whom smiling at me, said “ ’Tig bnt a cloud.” 

[M. I. C., London.] 

London. 

Above, St. Paul’s majestio pile, 

The thronged street below, 

The busy scene, now flushed awhile 
In tender evening glow. 

The age-worn spire acroas the way, 

The mighty frosted dome, 

The bridge beneath, all seem to say, 

In London, here’s my home t 

[E. H. H., London.] 

Other replies reoeived from : B. M. S., Gourock ; H. D. C., Cam¬ 
bridge ; G. B., Liverpool; T. C„ Bnxted ; J. B. W., Hove ; L. C. J., 
North Berwick; J. C. S.. Bristol; E B., London ; A. B, London; 
M. T„ London ; A. L., London; M. von S., London; E, J. L. A., 
Penarth; S. B. M., Glendevon ; G. L. S„ London; Mrs. D, London; 
E. E. T.. Bristol; G. C., Ferris ; M. B. E., Melbourne, Derbyshire; 
H. B. B, London; L. L., Bamsgate; S. B., Malvern; T. B. D., 
Bridgwater; M. 0„ London ; H. E. M., Edinburgh ; F J. O., Wal¬ 
sall ; A. S., Edinburgh ; B. H. M., Manchester ; E. B. G.. Croydon ; 
E. S. C., Bedhill; H. C., Leicester; A. A., Birkdale ; Z. McC., 
Whitby; A. M P„ Folkestone; H. C., Leicester; L. F., Man¬ 
chester ; L. M. L., Stafford; S, W. S., Oatford; P. P., London; 
A. W., London ; B. B, J,, London; H. J., London ; C. S. 0., London ; 
M. A. W., London. 


Competition No. 41 (New Series). 

Last week we reoeived the following ingenuons letter, typical of 
many which reach this office :— 

“Dear Sir,—I am most anxious, as one having literary 
aspirations, to cultivate style. Would you favour me with a 
few hints, or tell me where I could get the hints ?—Yours 
truly,-." 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best letter to be sent in 
reply to the above. 

Bulbs, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.O.," must reaoh us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, July 3. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be oonaidered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 
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CATALOGUES. 


WILFRID M. VOYNIOH. 

CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
price 2b. 8d., at 

1, SOHO SQUARIt W. 

15 th and 16 th CENTURY BOOKS ; AflERlCANA ; 
85 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 

W ILLIAMS k NOBGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN ROOKS, 

14, HeazlaMa Street, Ooveut Garden, SO, Booth Frederick BL 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Btreet, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on apphoatton. 

T>4EDEKBR’S k BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

Hew fully detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 

DULAU A 00., 87, Soho 8 w*bx, Lowdos, W. 


Gentleman, 


T ITERABY RESEARCH. — A 

-Li experienoed in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Mnstun Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. 0. Dallas, in. Strand. London, W.C. 


S ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI¬ 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 
ting of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehioles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free.—Inn rial Accident. Live stock and General Insurance 
Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. Agents wanted. 


MTJDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

For tht CIRCULATION and SALS of 
all tht BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

IiOHDOH BOOK SOCIETY {(or wMkly exAhmng, of Book, 
at thahouM of BnbMribar*) from TWO GUINEAS per umm 

COUNTRY SUB80BIPTI0NS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

It.X.—Ifw. or Thno Yrlonda mu UN 1TB is ONB SUB- 
a tko Cost of Osrrisgo. 


SO&IPTIOlt, sad thu la 


Town and VtUagt Cluht tupplitd on Litoral Ttrmt. 
Prospectuses end Monthly List, of Books gratis 
and post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Omira at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NRW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRRNOH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREETi 
141. Brampton Road. S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O., Loirnoa; 

And at Barton Arcade, Maeohebtix. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBEGK BANK, 

BouthamptonlBuildings, Chancery Lone, London, W.C. 



CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum mouthly balances, 
when not drawn below 8B1QO. 



DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 



on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 



STOCKS AND SHARKS. 


Stocks and Shtres Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIBKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
Pee. ~ 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage. 


Telsphons, No. -V.Holborn. 

TtlsffrapMc Address, “ Bihkbkck, Loud os.” 


gRITISH MUSEUM, Bloomsbury. 

SUNDAY OPENING (2 to « pm.). 

The HOUSE of OPENING the BRITISH MUSEUM ou 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON8, during the Months of JULY and 
AUGDST, wiU be from TWO to SIX o'clock. 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 

Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 26th June, 1900. 


‘jQ'NIYBRSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

CHAIR OF PHYSICS. 

The CHAIR of PHY8IC8 at University College, Liverpool, 
is now VACANT by the resignation of Dr. Oliver Lodge. 
Applications for the appointment should be forwarded to the 
Registrar, with references or testimonials (28 copies), on or 
before July 16th. The Professor will be expected to take up 
his work on October 1st, 1900. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 


T ECHNICAL COLLEGE, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

Principal— 8. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 

The ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. 
Applications must be sent in to the Principal not later than 
July 2 nd> Salary £100 per annum. 

Statement of duties, and other particulars, will be forwarded 
upon application to 

TH08. THORP, Secretary. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 

•D REPARATION by CORRESPONDENCE 
JL on a THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. The 
STAFF includes Graduates of Oxford. Cambridge, London, 
and Royal Universities. 

SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Litin, Greek. French, 
German, Mathematics, Ssienoe, Logic, Political Economy, Ac. 

Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (London and Oxobl), 
27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

8vo, cloth, 268 pp.. with W Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY of BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 

By OLD BRADFIELD BOYS. 

Edited by ARTHUR F. LEACH. 

•Scotsman.— 14 The book has its first and chief address tot hose 
who are personally connected, one way or anot h e r , with the 
School itself. But it Is so thoroughly done, and so full of cape- 
fully digested information, as to be of interest and value to all 
students of the history of English education in the present 
century.** _ 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, Amen Comer, E.C. 


S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA¬ 
TION lor Oiling up .bout SIXTEEN VACANCIES on th. 
foundation will be held on tbe 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, end 10th 
SEPTEMBER NEXT.-For Information apply to th. Bout 
of St. PanT, School. West Remington. 


W IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL.— Mrs. 

J. T. TRENCH reoelves GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
Lyndenhurst. Woodaide. Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
MiM Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchionees 
of Lansdowne. Bishop and Mrs. Barry, OoL and Mrs. Chenevix 
Trench, and others. 


C HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 

English lady RECBIVE8 EIGHT GIRLS of 16 an* 
upwards fn her Chilet near Conversational French 


rapidly aoiuired. Special 
German. Oj * 

Direct 8* 
supplied 


for Musio, Sketching, 
. n^oyment. 

be 


T^YPE-WRITING promptly and aoonrataly 
I done- 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multl-Ooples. — Address, Miss Messrs, 18. Mortimer OreseenV 
N.W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

No. 281.—JULY. 1900. 

THE LESSONS of the WAR: it Proposed Association. 

OUR VACILLATION in CHINA and its CONSEQUENCES. By Hesut Noexax. 

80LDIER SETTLERS in SOUTH AFRICA. By Colonel J. G. B. Siorrosn. 

THE HOME GENERALS end their WORK in the coming AUTUMN. By Colonel Loesdali Hale. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM in the PUBLIC SERVICE. By P. LrrrEiTOir Gill. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY in 1000 nud its PRESENT ARRANGEMENTS. (With a Plan.) By 
M. H. SpTBLHAtflt. 

IN the BYE-WAYS of RURAL IRELAND. By Michael MaoDonagh. 

HOOLIGANISM and JUVENILE CRIME. By the Rev. Aitdxkw A. W. Dstw. 

TOWN CHILDREN in the COUNTRY. By Mrs. S. A. Baebett. 

SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS WHY THEY DO NOT PAY. By J. Hehttieee Hxatox, M.P. 
IDENTIFICATION OFFICES in INDIA and EGYPT. By Fevscis Galtok, F.R.S., D.C.L. 

MR, WILFRID WARD'S APOLOGETICS. By Robeet Edwaed Dell (late Editor of the "Weekly 
Register"). 

THE PREROGATIVE of DISSOLUTION. By Educed Robxetsoe, Q.C., M.P. 

WANTED a LEADER. By the Rev. Dr. J. Goiirxxss Rooxeb. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemxss Reid. 


London : 8A.MPSON LOW, MAES TOY k CO., Ltd. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 

FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information to those interested' 
about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to tbs Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to the Galleries of 
the Exhibition, Excursions in and aronnd Paris, Entertainments, Ac., has been arranged, and is now- 
in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with full participation ’ 
in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 Is.; additional weeks. Its. 6 d. each. 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lecturers, Ac., from the Secretaries, 

' Professor PATRICK GEDDBS. 

Mr. T. R. MARK. 

6 , Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for Ss.6d., on application to the Office,. 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
STANFORD AUXILIARY LIBRARY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 
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